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LAY  SERMOKS:    BT  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


We  onoe  went  a  loag  jouniey  to  see 
James  Hogg  on  the  repenUng-stool, 
and  richly  were  we  repaid  for  the  pains 
we  took  on  that  occasion.  Twenty 
yean  have  passed  over  our  heads  since 
then,  but  if  we  should  see  twenty  more, 
whidi  is  improbable,  never  could  we 
Ibiget  the  aspect  of  the  poetical  shep* 
heH,as,  perched  on  that  bad  eminence 
in  the  kirk  of  Ettrick,  he  underwent 
(or,  in  his  own  beautiful  Doric,  tholed) 
the  awful  castigation  of  the  reverend 
Boanerges  who  in  those  days  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  that  pri- 
mitive  population.  The  bonny,  bloom- 
ing, little  ewe-milker,  whose  charms 
bad  caused  James  to  deflect  from  the 
path  of  moral  rectitude,  stood  at  his 
elbow,  wrapped  all  over  in  her  maud, 
but  trembling  manifestly  beneath  its 
Iblds;  and  what  of  her  sweet  counte- 
nance was  visible,  now — when  the  mini- 
ster was  **  spairging  brimstone'' — dead  ly 
pale  with  terror — now,  when  the  worthy 
saint  was  dwelling  on  the  particular 
character  of  her  offence,  its  undeniable 
blackness,  indelicacy,  indecorum,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,  suffused  with  scarlet  blushes, 
such  as  dii^pKd  even  the  splendour  of 
ber  accompnce's  whiskers.  He,  mean- 
time, maintained  a  stem,  dogged, sullen 
obduracy  of  aspect,  which  spoke  him 
a  hardened  and  unrepentant  sinner: 
he  now  and  then  eyed  Uie  lecturer  with 
a  glance  of  cool  contempt,  which  seemed 
to  penetrate  like  lava  into  the  haughty 
bosom  of  the  Calvinist ;  and  when  all 
the  horrors  of  holy  rhetoric  were  at 
length  exhausted,  and  the  diatribe  must 
needs  come  to  a  conclusion,  nimbly 


and  gaily  did  Jamie  hop  from  his  pe- 
destal, and  was  received  almost  with 
plaudits  among  a  goodly  company  of 
brother-swains,  who  had  congregated 
rather  to  do  him  honour  than  to  wit- 
ness his  humiliation.  At  the  kirk  door 
Hogg  drew  the  ewe-milker  under  his 
arm,  and  away  the  two  glided  together, 
with  apparently  as  much  iangfroid  as 
if  nothing  particular  had  happened. 

How  changed  are  we  all  since  1814 1 
none  more  so  than  James  Hoggl  True 
his  frame  is  still  erect,  robust,  vigorous, 
and  his  step  even  yet  prompt  and 
elastic;  but  Time  has  thinned  tliat 
huge  mane  of  reddish-brown  hair  that 
then  dangled  even  to  the  skirts  of  his 
grey  iacket,  and  tinged  more  than  half 
of  what  remains  with  the  venerable 
silver.  His  countenance  is  still  more 
altered ;  and  if  the  bloom  be  gone  and 
the  teeth  somewhat  smitten,  and  if  the 
eyes  now  require  on  certain  occasions 
the  assistance  of  spectacles,  still  the 
chaiigk  here  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
for  the  better.  The  bard's  aspect  has 
assumed  an  air  of  calmness,  gentleness, 
and,  let  us  add,  of  dignity — of  which 
it  had  little  in  the  days  of  his  over- 
boiling blood.  James  Hogg  has  evi- 
dently become  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man.  In  place  of  mounting  the  cuttie- 
stool,  he  now  appeara  perfectly  in  his 
place,  when,  with  hat  in  hand,  he 
stands  behind  the  plate,  in  the  capacity 
of  ruling  elder,  to  welcome  the  con- 
gregation on  the  Lord*s-day,  and  re- 
ceive their  alms  for  the  poor ;  nor,  when 
service  is  over,  does  a  more  respectable- 
looking  pater-familias  exchange  salu- 
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tatioDS  with  the  priest  than  he  of  Al- 
trive ;  surrounded  as  he  is  with  a 
lar^e  family  of  happy  and  innocent 
children,  the  fruits  of  a  happy  and 
honourable  marriage,  whom  it  is  the 
prime  business  of  his  declining  years 
to  train  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Word  which  cannot 
err. 

And  what  may  be  the  reformed 
shepherd's  method  of  spending  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 
As  unlike  Sir  Andrew  Agnew*s  as  pos- 
sible: you  may  take  all  the  oaths  in 
Tyler  of  St.  Giles's  compendium  for 
that  fact.  Only  the  lass  with  the  two 
youngest  bairns  has  been  deprived  of 
the  ordinance,  so  that  there  is  no  hot 
dinner  ready  for  the  kirk-going  party ; 
but  the  mutton-pie,  baked  on  the  &i- 
turday,  is  set  fbrtn  in  full  garniture  of 
brown  crust  and  parsley-leaves,  and 
awaits  only  the  first  plunge  of  James's 
knife  to  reveal  its  solid  cutlets  bosomed 
in  that  jelly  of  jellies,  which  our  own 
opposite  neighbour,  M.  Verrey,  will 
never  emulate.  Or  the  cold  sheepV 
head  spreads  its  tempting  blackness, 
over  against  the  well-pickled  salmon ; 
the  oaten-cakes  are  at  hand,  piled  thin 
and  high  in  their  rustic  basket;  the 
horns  are  duly  set,  and  the  tall  jug  of 
water,  pure  as  diamond  spark,  fresh 
from  the  unfathomable  well,  scorning 
all  applications  of  ice,  is  flanked  by 
the  mighty, huge,  vast, globular  magnum 
of  aqua  vita.  Now  let  digestion  wait 
on  appetite,  and  health  on  both.  Fall 
to,  ye  lusty  feeders,  and  much  good 
may  it  all  do  ye  \  Your  fare  can  be 
none  the  worse  that  you  owe  it  all  to 
the  independent  industry  of  a  roan  of 
genius;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
you  are  for  once  free  of  "  company** 
What  a  burning  shame  it  is  to  the  bar- 
barous would-be  literati  and  ta  of  our 
time,  that  they  devour  the  heritage  of 
Hogg  and  his  household  at  such  a  rate  1 
Do  those  unlicked  students  of  medi- 
cine, and  those  brawny  beldames  who 
write  three-fourths  of  the  Annuals,  never 
consider  that  a  small  Scotch /armer  is 
hardly  the  better  able  to  keep  open 
house  for  lion-hunters,  because  he  may 
happen  also  to  be  a  poet  ?  Of  all  the 
mortal  sights  that  sicken  our  organs  of 
observation,  none  is  more  offensive  than 
that  of  a  dirty  gig  or  jingling  yeUow 
descending  with  a  load  of  greasy,  foul- 
feeding  enthusiasts,  upon  ''  the  bonny 
holms  of  Yarrow."  We  have  often 
tliought,  that  if  we  were  the  Shepherd 


of  Ettrick  we  would  hoist  a  sign-post 
at  once  — 

"  Porter,  ale,  and  British  spirits, 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees." 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
Dinner  over,  and  two  or  perhaps 
three  tumblers  of  hot  toddy  discussed 
in  all  decorum,  our  respected  friend 
and  his  little  flock  now  gather  round 
the  fragrant  peat-fire;  and  the  pigs 
say  their  questions,  no  doubt,  and  re- 
peat their  hymns  and  psalms,  as  in 
other  decent  folks*  houses  — 

"  Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is. 
And  how  becoming  well. 
Together  such  as  brethren  be. 
In  unity  to  dwell !" 
Or, 

"  The  Lord's  my  ilMphard,  I'll  not  want;" 

Or, 

"  A  man  was  famous,  and  was  held 
In  estimation, 
According  as  he  lifted  up 
His  axe  thick  trees  upon." 

But  after  this  pleasing  ceremony  has 
been  gone  through,  our  shepherd's  ingle 
nook  presents  sometliing  considerably 
more  enlivening  than  what  is  usual  at 
a  similar  hour  under  most  similar  roof- 
trees.  No  reluctant  hand  deduces  some 
thick,  heavy  volume  of  Walker,  or  £rs- 
kine,  or  Moncrieff,  or  Chalmers,  or 
Irving,  or  any  other  of  the  established 
humbugs  of  <<  the  Scottish  pulpit/ 
from  the  shelf,  where  it  has  stood  in 
dusty  silence  since  that  day  se'onight. 
No  —  but  Hogg  once  more  fills  the 
tumbler,  with  cold  grog  this  time,  and 
lights  his  pipe ;  and,  between  sip  and 
puff,  he  regales  his  admiring  and  re- 
vering audience  with  **  a  lay  sermon/' 
of  home  manu&cture ;  or,  rather,  of 
no  manu&cture  at  all,  but  the  sponta- 
neous effusion  of  a  patriarch's  heart 
and  head.  Mrs.  Hogg  is,  probably, 
geuing  the  tea-things  reody  while  he 
continues  his  bit  of  paternal  prose;  but 
this  neither  interrupts  the  preacher  nor 
prevents  her  from  foUowmg  the  dis- 
course, and  even  now  and  then  inter- 
jecting a  small  query  when  he  has 
broached  some  doctrine  more  bold 
than  sound,  or  perhaps  used  some  il- 
lustration rather  better  adapted  for  the 
ears  of  his  old  allies,  the  ewe-milkers, 
than  those  of  the  innocent  darlings  now 
nestled  about  his  knees.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Mrs.  Hogg  is  (as  all  good 
wives  must  be)  a  fervent  admirer  of 
her  husband ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
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idea  of  getting  yomig  Jamie,  who  is 
now  a  dab  at  short-handy  to  set  down 
fer  the  iMPess  some  of  these  fire-side 
liomilfes,  was  originaUy  started  by  no- 
body but  heiself.  We  are  thankful  to 
the  worthy  lady  for  her  suggestion. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this 
age  has  produced  three  lay-preachers 
well  worthy  ail  its  clerks  proper  put 
together;  and  that,  highly  as  we  esteem 
in  the  sermon  line  both  Coleridge  and 
Cobbett,  we  still  are  of  opinion,  that 
of  the  veoerated  three  the  most  admir- 
able is  Hogg  ipse. 

Every  reader,  however,  must  keep 
in  mind  on  this  occasion  a  good  old 
rale  ofthe  Stagyrite,  and  *'  place  himself, 
in  Older  that  he  may  really  comprehend 
aright  the  author  before  him,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  position  (physical  as 
wtA\  as  mental)  io  which  the  author  was 
when  he  produced  his  lucubration."* 
In  short,  you  must  fill  your  tumbler 
with  whisky-toddy,  and  light  your 
cigar,  and  take  care  that  the  fire  is 
bright  and  the  hearthstone  clean,  before 
you  flatter  yourself  with  the  fond  dream 
that  yon  are  entitled  to  peruse  the  Lay 
Sermons  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

It  follows,  as  an  important  corollary 
from  the  above  precept,  that  he  who 
woold  endeavour  to  follow  us  in  the 
right  spirit  through  our  reviewal  of  this 
sagacious  manual,  must  in  like  manner 
prepare  to  do  so  with  a  jorum  at  his 
elbow  and  a  cheroot  between  his  teeth. 
There  is  at  least  one  individual,  about 
whose  accurate  compliance  with  this 
suggestion  we  need  entertain  no  mis- 
givings: we  allude  to  the  illustrious 
Dnnlop,  to  whom  the  Shepherd  dedi- 
cates this  tome — a  selection  which 
does  honour  to  the  discrimination  of 
the  Boar  of  Altrive,  and  which  we  an- 
ticipate will  prompt  the  Tiger  of  Hir- 
cania  to  many  and  many  an  extra- 
libation 

"  In  his  wild  wood,  within  ron  shaggy 
lair." 

O  Tiger !  how  does  onr  heart  melt 
within  us  as  we  picture  to  ourselves 
thee  at  the  moment  when  this  Number 
of  Reg  IN  A  shall  reach  at  length  thy 
paw !  Good,  warm-hearted  ITiS/,  thou 
wilt  not  misinterpret  us  f  Let  the 
softest-eyed  of  all  thy  squaws  mingle 
for  thee  on  this  occasion  "  the  cup  that 
cheers,  but  not  inebriates  ;*'  that  is  to 
say,  the  tenth  tumbler :  and  let  young 


Gait,  thy  henchman  leal,  have  for  onee 
a  deeper  sip  of  the  old  nectar  of 
Gonrock. 

We  must  first  solicit  the  Tiger's  at- 
tention to  some  most  amiable  views 
which  the  Shepherd  opens  of  his  own 
personal  character  and  feelings,  in  a 
sermon  headed  with  "  Why  will  you 
bring  down  ray  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave  V  It  is  obvious  that  the 
weather  this  Sabbath-day  has  been  fine 
and  genial — that  the  clerical  sermon 
was  either  a  good  one,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  totally  unlistened  to — that 
the  Shepherd  met  kind  friends  in  the 
kirkyard,  enjoyed  bis  walk  home  by 
the  shore  of  sweet  Saint  Mary's  lake — 
and  that  his  inner  man  has  been  ten- 
derly refreshed  since  his  return  to  the 
elbow-chair,  from  which,  being  half- 
muzzy,  he  thus  speaketh  r 

"  I  like  to  make  friends  and  com. 
panions  of  those  who  are  forty  years  my 
juniors.  I  thus  renew  the  youth  of  my 
mind,  and  have  attachments  growing  up- 
on me  as  my  old  friends  drop  away.  I 
try  to  make  yomig  folks  be  in  love' with 
old  age  before  they  arrive  at  it»  and  shew 
them  that  bappinefls,  and  hilarity,  and 
real  enjoyment,  are  not  confined  to  the 
youn^.  I  also  find  many  occasions  of 
mfusmg  the  experience  of  age  under 
the  guise  of  equality ;  for,  unless  piqued 
by  insolenee  or  vulgarity,  I  never  in  con- 
versation set  myself  above  the  humblest 
individual." 

What  a  modest  creature,  after  all,  is 
James  I    Hear  him  again : 

"  I  do  not  see  why  young  people 
should  not  be  entertained,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve they  are  at  all  incapable  of  be- 
ing entertained,  with  the  conversation 
and  gaiety  of  an  old  man.  When  I 
make  them  forget  my  age,  I  forget  it 
also  myself.  1  account  it  an  essentia] 
duty,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  source  of 
great  happiness,  to  break  down,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  jealousies  which  are  apt 
to  subsist  between  the  young  and  the 
old.  They  are  afraid  of  our  peevishness, 
and  we  are  afraid  of  their  frivolity.  But 
let  us  always  be  satisfied  that  we  meet 
on  equal  terms,  and  then  they  will  love 
our  cheerfulness,  they  will  be  flattered 
by  our  attentions,  they  will  attain  at  an 
easy  rate  the  experience  which  has  cost 
us  dear,  and  perhaps  acquire  a  more 
sedate  character  by  the   apothegms  of 

age- 

"  1  advise  every  man  advanced  in  age, 

therefore,  to  begin  now  and  continue  on, 

however  old,  this  happy  expedient  of 


*  See  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  b.  iii.  $  17. 
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Stepping  back  to  the  Bcenes  which  you 
have  left,  and  mingling  occasionally  with 
the  enchanting  circles  of  youth — espe- 
cially if  you  have  any  thing  in  your  coun- 
ttnance  or  mannert  tohieh  invitei  all  th4 
young  people  of  the  feaniliet  in  which  you 
visit  to  flock  about  you,  bang  about  you, 
and  use  every  familiarity  with  you.  I 
allude  to  the  young  female  darlings  of  a 
house  especially.  I'bis  is  delightful,  and 
an  infallibly  good  sign  of  an  old  man. 
There  is  an  old  Scots  proverb,  *  They're 
never  cannie  tliat  dogs  an*  gilpies  dinna 
like ;'  and  there  is  not  a  more  true  one 
in  the  whole  collection.  '  Let  no  such 
man  be  trusted.* " 

The  whole  of  this  discourse  is  full 
of  sage  and  pithy  remarks  on  old  roen, 
their  duties,  their  fa ilings,  their  wisdom, 
and  their  folly.  We  do  not  quite  ap- 
prove of  the  personalities  introduced ; 
out  as  Sir  Sidney  Smith  will  probably 
never  read  the  Shepherd's  book,  we 
may  venture  to  extract  what  follows  : 

"  The  most  peevish  old  men  I  have 
ever  known  were  such  as  had  earned 
fame  by  some  insulated  action,  and  who 
had  nothing  else  to  depend  on.  They 
were  obliged  to  draw  constantly  from  the 
same  stock,  till  the  world  began  to  con. 
ceive  that  they  were  bankrupt,  and  they 
were  daily  disappointed  in  the  respect  to 
which  they  thought  themselves  entitled. 
Be  assured,  therefore,  that  a  happy  and 
respectable  old  age  must  have  something 
to  shew  as  well  as  to  relate." 

Our  next  quotation  is  well  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  consideration : 

**  I  have  never  yet  been  able  properly 
to  understand  wmt  Mr.  James  Russell 
would  call  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  an 
old  man.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that 
there  is  a  certain  period  of  life  at  which 
we  ought  to  retire  from  public  view, 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  vigorous  and 
ambitious  young  men,  who  will  tread  the 
stage  with  a  firmer  step,  and  conduct  the 
business  of  literature  or  common  life  with 
greater  activity.  But  this  is  all  mere 
balderdash.  No,  no:  1  am  certnin  that 
exercise  and  temperance  preserve  the 
body  in  a  sound  state  ;  and  equally  cer- 
tain, that  delightful  study,  the  exercise 
of  the  mind,  gives  full  vigour  to  its  pow- 
ers, until  extreme  old  age.  It  is  rare 
that  a  studious  man  outlives  his  facul- 
ties, unless  these  faculties  have  been 
y^ry  rath  in  their  growth.  Depend  upon 
it,  bairns,  that  in  proportion  as  we  im- 
prove the  powers  of  our  mind,  we  shall 
retain  them  for  a  shorter  or  longer  pe- 
riod. I  have  always  found  a  greater 
number  of  old  men  of  sound  and  vigo- 
rous minds  engaged  in  the  professions 


which  require  thought,  than  in  thoae 
which  require  little  mental  exertion. 
Only  see  what  sumphs  the  majority  of 
old  ministers  are!  They  are  almoat  as 
stupid  as  lairds.'* 

We  have  Quoted  all  this  because  it 
is  good,  and  wise,  and  heartening; 
but  we  cannot  allow  the  iotrodactioD 
of  Mr.  Russell's  name  to  pass  without 
some  expression  of  regret.  That  emi- 
nent barrister,  though,  when  seen  in 
wig  and  gown,  he  may  have  struck 
Hogg  as  an  aged  man,  is  in  fact  at  least 
ten  years  younger  than  Hogg  himself; 
and  when  be  spoke  about  the  otium 
cum  dignitate  of  old  age,  he  was  no 
doubt  alluding  jocularly  to  the  com- 
forts (now,  we  believe,  within  his  view) 
of  a  seat  at  the  benchers'  table  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

Again.  We  never  can  approve  of 
allusions  to  the  domestic  af&irs  of 
public  men,  however  offensive  these 
may  be  in  their  public  capacity.  We 
believe  that,  contemptible  beyond  all 
measure  as  Lord  Grey  must  be  allowed 
to  be,  when  considered  as  a  minister^ 
he  is,  in  iiaict,  a  very  amiable  sort  of 
person  in  his  domestic  capacity.  He 
nas  set  us  all  an  example  of  diligence 
in  providing  for  the  olive  bmnches, 
which,  even  in  him,  ought  to  command 
respectful  acknowledgment ;  and  we 
think  Hogg  need  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  make  these  bitter  and  sar- 
castic observations  on  the  state  of  his 
relations  with  his  son-in-law.  Lord 
Durham  —  a  man  for  whom  also  we 
have,  on  some  accounts,  a  particular 
respect.  Talking  of  the  venerable  pre- 
mier, the  Shepherd  says : 

"  Many  old  men  are  jostled  from  the 
active  scenes  of  life  by  the  impetuosity 
of  young  men,  who  are  eager  to  occupy 
their  stations.  But  it  is  a  man's  duty 
to  defend  himself,  by  every  just  method, 
against  any  such  encroachments  made 
upon  him.  The  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is 
increased  when  the  station  requires  ac- 
tivity and  dilieeuce,  as  well  as  expe- 
rience and  wisdom ;  yet,  in  tnost  of  the 
instances  of  this  kind  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed, and  been  at  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine, I  have  found  the  blame  to  be  more 
in  the  weakness  of  the  man  than  the 
infirmities  oi^  his  age." 

And  again :  ^      ■ 

"  I  adjure  every  man,  especially  such 
whose  means  of  subsistence  and  exer- 
tions are  linked  together,  never  to  give 
up  his  power  of  superintendency  and 
direction  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  act. 
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even  though  not  with  his  usual  vig^oar. 
UttlesB  lix>m  rooted  boozing  or  brandj- 
'tb&d  dexsngenient,  I  caimot  suppose  any 
stBteBHtaii  unfit  to  direct  the  batineu  of 
ftis  awn  family  ;  why.  then,  should  he  re- 
daee  himself  to  a  situation  in  which  he 
msT  famTe  comparatively  few  good  things 
at  ^18  disposal  ?  The  premier  and  parent 
who  does  this  is  sura  to  brii^  down  his 
grey  kmrt  with  totrow  to  ike  grave" 

But,  iadeedy  the  style  io  which  the 
Shepherd  pursues  the  present  ministers, 
maD  by  man,  into  the  recesses  of  per- 
sonal character  and  private  relations, 
appears  to  us  indefensible.  He  is, 
moreover,  quite  mistaken  when  he  at- 
tacks Loid  Palmerston,  as  one  anxious 
to  conceal  the  time  of  life  to  which  he 
has  attained.  That  nobleman  has  his 
weaknesses,  but  tliis  surely  cannot  be 
-of  their  number : 

'*  When  we  are  convicted  of  any  of  the 
undeniable  marks  of  age,  as  wrinkles, 
grey  hairs,  or  defect  of  sight,  it  is  both 
laoghable  and  pitiable  to  hear  one  assert- 
ing that  these. are  not  the  marks  of  age 
in  his  case,  as  he  had  had  them  all  since 
he  was  thirty !  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man, 
eutrosted  with  serious  business  of  any 
kind,  should  indulge  in  such  ingenious 
delusions;  Talleyrand  might  paint  his 
hair,  too,  if  he  liked :  but  he  has  too 
mndi  sense." 

Copid,  after  all,  is  not  above  57; 
and  we  rather  think  he  does  not  paint 
his  hair — at  least,  that  be  only  uses  a 
black-lead  comb.  But  even  harsher 
—  in  fiict,  exquisitely  and  brutally 
cruel  —  is  the  way  in  which  Hogg  in- 
tn>duces  the  two  Grants,  as  sermonising 
each  other  "  over  a  second  bottle  of 
black-«trap."    Hear  Charles : 

*'  Philosophy  can  give  us  no  wiser 
instruction  thim  that  which  teaches  us  to 
gain  the  support  and  patronage  of  others, 
when  we  part  company  with  those  who 
were  our  original  benefactors,  provi- 
dence has,  in  our  transitory  state,  wisely 
contrived  a  remedy  for  this.  We  may  so 
connect  ourselres,  as  to  have  the  fair 
prospect  of  new  relations  to  fill  the  place 
of  our  former  friends,  and  to  come  with 
claims  on  us  which  will  keep  alive  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  excite 
oor  KXBRTXONS  and  industry  to  the  last 
period  of  our  lives.  This,  with  the  fear 
rf  God  always  before  our  eyes,  and  a 
kumbie  confidence  in  his  mercy,  will  keep 
oor  old  hearts  perfectly  at  ease,  and  our 
^y  hairs  shall  sink  down  into  the  grave 
in  peace." 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Grant,  again, 
,is  elsewhere  introduced  as  saying : 


"  Solomon's  moral  philosophy  is  to  me 
better  than  the  whole  thiiit  has  been  pro- 
duced since ;  and  it  is  long  since  1  had 
it  all  by  heart.  The  following  maxim  is 
three  times  repeated,  nearly  in  the  same 
terms,  in  his  works :  '  There  is  nothing 
better  for  a  man  than  that  he  should  eat 
and  DRINK,  and  that  he  should  make 
his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour.  This 
also  I  saWf  that  it  wa$  from  the  hand  of 
God." 

The  solemn  hypocrisy  here  ascribed 
to  these  gentlemen  is  odious :  such  in- 
sincerity even  over  a  quiet  bottle  of 
port,  in  the  back  parlour  qf  Cannon 
Row!  The  Shepherd  may  depend  upon 
it  that  all  Clapnam  will  feel  indignant ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  if  Robert  has  got  the 
Bombay  appointment,  be  may  afibrd 
to  smile  **  in  humble  confidence.*' 

In  Hogg's  fifth  sermon,  "To  Young 
Men,"  we  find,  among  many  pathetic 
and  affecting  admonitions,  some  more 
of  this  unjustifiable  bitterness  about 
the  rats  still  in  the  ministry  : 

"  Such  companions  never  discover  to 
you  at  once  the  whole  deformity  of  their 
character.  Their  own  gradual  defection 
from  what  they  once  were,  has  taught 
them  the  most  successful  methods  of  in- 
fusing the  poison  of  vice,  and  yet  con- 
cealing its  odiousness." 

Addressing  a  young  member  of  par- 
liament in  the  same  sermon,  he  thus 
renews  liis  assault.  We  are  sure  no 
one  less  needed  such  suggestions  than 
the  late  worthy  representative  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, whom  Hogg  has  evidently 
had  in  his  view  throughout  a  great 
part  of  diis  discourse.  Cautioning 
Mr.  Pringle  against  the  Grants,  &c., 
he  says : 

**  Where  there  is  not  virtue,  there  can 
be  no  real  friendship.  There  may  be 
associations  of  knaves,  and  their  common 
interests  may  give  them  laws  and  bind 
them  for  some  time  together;  but  you 
may  be  assured  that  any  friendship  which 
deserves  the  name  must  be  built  on  in- 
tegrity. Never  associate  with  men  whose 
example  or  advice  appears  to  lead  you 
from  the  path  of  truth  aud  uprightness  : 
'  0  my  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not.* " 

And  again,  he  stoops  in  the  same 
sermon  to  such  very  humble  game  as 
Lord  Howick,  whom  he  (ironically?) 
calls  "a  pretty  lad,**  and  then  slily 
observes : 

**  I  have  been  often  taken  with  tJie 
appearance  and  countenancos  of  young 
men  in  public  assembliea ;  and  yot  the 
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very  first  time  I  heard  them  speak,  I 
found  at  once  that  thej  were  consummate 
blockheads." 

In  anotlier  sermon,  entitled  "  On 
Deistical  Reformers/'  the  Shepherd  re- 
turns to  the  charge  with  equal  viru- 
lence; and,  indeed,  treats  the  lord- 
chancellor  with  a  proud  loftiness  of 
contempt  which  we  must  pronounce 
quite  un-Christian.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  some  sprinkling  or  truth 
in  more  th;in  one  passage  of  this  re- 
markable discourse : 

"  Our  very  priests,  who,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  modern  class  of  infidels,  have 
so  long  triumphed  over  the  human  un- 
derstanding, now  admit  that  it  was  the 
failing  of  mankind,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
to  believe  in  everv  absurdity  which 
their  predecessors,  m  their  ignorance, 
imposed  on  them.  The  error  of  this 
age  is  to  believe  too  little,  save  in  some 
things  more  extravagantlv  ridiculous 
than  was  ever  promulgated  in  any  former 
age.  But  if  we  go  on  improving  at 
the  present  rate,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  set  of  philosophers  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  world  to  believe 
in  nothing,  not  even  in  Rowism  itself, 
or  in  the  universal  genius  and  unsullied 
integrity  of  Lord  Brougham." 

We  believe  we  have  now  quoted 
more  than  enough  of  the  politicad  part 
of  this  little  volume ;  but  it  is  not  &ir 
to  overlook  the  fact,  tliat  if  Hogg's 
strain  here  appears  to  casual  readers, 
like  the  Tiger  or  ourselves,  ultra-severe, 
the  Shepherd  is  addressing  his  oum 
children.  His  primary,  almost  his  only 
thought,  throughout  these  pages,  is  to 
inspire  their  tender  and  susceptible 
bosoms  with  a  strong  and  eternal  dis- 
gust for  the  meau  knaveries  and  fop- 
pish delusions  which  have,  at  the  pre- 
sent epoch,  acquired  so  large  a  share  of 
worldly  success;  and  we  must  find 
some  pardon  for  even  the  apparently 
harshest  expressions  into  which  a  man 
of  clear  intellect  and  honourable  prin- 
ciples— in  other  words,  a  good  Tory — 
is  betrayed  by  the  natural  anxiety  he 
feels  to  train  up  his  children  in  the 
hatred  of  Whiggery.  We  shall  not 
return,  however,  to  his  politics.  Here 
we  have  **  the  gentle  Shepherd  **  all 
over: 

"  I  have  now  the  charee  of  a  consi- 
derable, and,  I  hope,  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous family;  and  if  I  had  the  charge 
of  ten,  I  should  govern  them  bv  the 
simple  laws  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  direct  mankind,  if  they  were  wiser 


and  more  viitaons  than  the^  ire.  Gene- 
rosity would  be  the  great  virtue  I  should 
reward  with  fairings  and  gingerbread- 
nuts.  Iniustice,  falsehood,  crueltj,  and 
ingratitudfe,  would  be  almost  the  onlj 
crimes  1  should  take  down  the  taws  for. 
With  unremitting  and  steady  attention  to 
the  different  tempers  and  abilities  of  my 

Supils,  I  should  promote  in  them  the 
abits  of  industry,  the  bowels  of  kind- 
ness, and  the  virtues  of  jollity  and  hi- 
larity ;  and  in  evBry  step  of  their  pro- 
gress I  should  teach  them  to  love  God 
tor  his  goodness  to  the  fallen  race  of 
Adam,  and  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  all 
his  bounties,  with  a  scorn  of  Method.- 
istical  self-denying.*' 

A  sermon  devoted  entirely  "  To 
Young  Women"  merits  special  notice. 
It  opens  thus : 

"  '  Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are 
haughty,  and  walk  wiUi  stretched -forth 
necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and 
mincing  as  they  go,  and  making  a  tink- 
ling with  their  feet.  •  •  •  In  that 
day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery 
of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about  theur 
feet,  and  their  cauls  and  their  round 
tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  and  the 
bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the 
headbands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear- 
rings, the  rings,  and  the  nose^ewels, 
the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the 
mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisp- 
ing-pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen, 
and  the  hoods,  and  the  vails.* 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  enume- 
ration of  our  evangelical  prophet's.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  present  age 
overtopped  all  former  ones  in  emulation 
for  fine  dresses  and  ornaments  of  every 
description  ;  but  I  have  been  wrong ;  for 
what  are  the  most  splendid  dresses  in 
Peebles  compared  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  ladies?  Isaiah  was  a  shepherd, 
and  the  son  of  a  shepherd ;  but,  like 
others  of  his  clatSf  he  has  had  an  eue  to  the 
comely  daughters  of  his  people ,  and,  as  ap- 
pears from  other  parts  of  his  writings, 
noted  well  both  what  was  becoming  and 
what  was  ridiculous.  I  shall  therefore 
take  advantage  of  the  prophet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  fantastic  dresses  of  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  point  out  a 
few  failings  in  the  characters  of  my  be- 
loved young  countrywomen,  and  recom- 
mend some  duties  which,  if  they  attend 
to,  they  will  be  the  better  and  happier  as 
long  as  they  live.  I  know  they  wul  smile 
at  ^is  presumption,  and  say  one  to  an- 
other  that  age  has  not  cured  the  shepherd 
of  his  inherent  vanity.  But  they  should 
remember,  that  my  years  and  separation 
from  the  world  give  me  a  right  not  only 
to  speak  my  nund  freely  to  the  young 
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•ad  gidd  J,  bill  Also  the  power  of  looking 
at  tbe  coarms  of  the  loveliest  of  women 
with  a  steadier  and  more  discrimioating 
eye  than  those  can  do  who  are  over- 
powered with  them  and  flatter  them.  I 
bj  that  means  possess  a  darkened  glass, 
tbroagh  which  1  can  look  at  the  sun 
without  being  dazzled  br  the  beams  which 
conceal  his  dark  spots. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
audacious  numbuggery  of  the  Shep- 
herd in  the  foregoing  passage.  But  no 
matter;  let  him  proceed : 

"  I  moat  begin  by  disclosing  to  yon 
the  main  fountain  from  whence  all  your 
errors  and  failings  derive  their  source : 
it  is  a  false  and  defective  education.  It 
is  pecnUsrly  onfortonate  for  you  that  at 
an  early  period  of  life  the  qualities  which 
make  you  agreeable  are  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  which  are  after- 
wards necessary  to  the  discharge  of  your 
most  important  duties.  The  period  of  the 
few  years  between  the  girl  and  the  woman 
is  the  most  important  one  of  your  whole 
life:  it  is  that  period  which  frequently 
gives  the  character  its  peculiar  tone  and 
bias.  And  in  which  way  is  it  spent  t 
O,  my  dears !  I  must  leave  your  own 
guilty  consciences  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. * 

Among  the  minute  practical  hints 
with  which  our  preacher  winds  up  this 
striking  discourse,  we  are  particularly 
delighted  with  the  following : 

"  Kesp  TBS  Sabbatb.  Do  not  be 
seen  flying  about  with  gentlemen  in  gigs 
and  carriages,  nor  walking  and  giggling 
in  the  fields ;  for  such  behaviour  b  light- 
some, and  highly  disreputable.  Attend 
Dirine  service  once  everr  Sunday  at 
least,  even  though  your  minister  should 
be  a  bortt  as  too  many  of  them  are, 
repearing  the  same  monotonous  sentences 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  3^ear  to  year. 
Still,  it  is  your  duty  to  attend  Divine 
worship,  to  join  in  praise  and  prayer 
with  the  community  of  Christians  to 
whom  you  belong,  and  listen,  reverently 
and  attentiyely,  to  the  word  preached, 
•a  yon  know  not  whence  a  blessing  may 
come,  or  when  it  may  light. 

"  But  as  the  attendance  on  Divine 
•ervice  takes  up  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  day,  in  directing  your  studies  for 
the  remainder  of  it  1  am  rather  at  a  loss. 
I  cannot  insist  on  your  reading  of  ser- 
mons, not  even  my  own,  for  I  never  could 
do  it  myself,  except  Sterne's  and  Boston's, 
the  two  greatest  opposites  in  nature.  The 
Bible  is  by  far  the  most  inexhaustible 
book  in  the  world,  even  laying  aside  its 
Divine  origin  altogether.  For  its  great 
antiquity,  simplicity  of  narrative,  splen- 
dour of  poetry,  and  wise  and  holy  injunc- 


tions, there  is  no  work  once  to  be  com- 
pared with  it ;  therefore,  by  lUl  means, 
read  your  Bible,  and  attend  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  Christianity ;  for  it  is  beau- 
tiful and  becoming  to  see  a  young  person 
attending  reverently  upon  these,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  her  more  acceptable 
both  with  God  and  man.  Therefore  at- 
tend diligently  on  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion, and  read  your  Bible, —  all  save  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  which  I  always  make 
my  own  children  leave  out.  The  study 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  can  be  of 
no  benefit  to  any  one,  but  least  of  all  to 
a  young  lady.  I  wish  that  book  had 
been  cancelled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
for  there  are  many  of  the  injunctions  so 
disgusting,  that  they  cannot  be  read  even 
by  men." 

In  his  sermon  ^On  Good  Breeding/' 
the  accomplished  Shepherd,  who  must 
henceforth  be  considered  as  the  Cas- 
tiglione  as  well  as  Corydon  of  Yarrow, 
introduces  some  remarks  on  the  per* 
sonal  peculiarities  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  all 
concerned.  We  observe  that  most  of 
these  gems  have  been  already  largely 
circulated  in  the  newspapers,  but  still 
we  cannot  deny  to  our  own  pages  the 
advantage  of  recording  a  few  of  such 
rare  ornaments : 

"The  pride  of  rank,  or  of  understand- 
ing, may  lurk  under  the  grave  counte- 
nance ;  and  the  vanity  of  displaying  ex- 
cellence may  produce  severe  and  contra- 
dictory remarks :  but  such  people  may 
be  assured,  that  if  they  cannot  lay  asiae 
these  defects  in  their  cnaracter,  they  had 
better  mever  mingle  in  the  society  of  their 
friends,  for  they  will  only  rend/Br  them- 
selves more  and  more  disagreeable. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  make  the  remark,  bnt 
for  the  sake  of  truth  must  do  it,  that  I 
have  generally  found  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  most  at  fault  in  this  respect. 
They  are  so  accustomed  to  harangue 
others  without  any  contradiction,  that 
when  they  come  into  mixed  societies 
they  cannot  bear  it,  and  too  frequently 
grow  dogmaticaL  I  have  the  greatest 
veneration  for  that  class  of  society,  but 
must  caution  them  against  that  too  gene- 
ral failing.  There  are  two  extremes 
always  to  he  carefully  ayoided ;  levity, 
which  is  too  forward  to  please ;  and 
severity,  which  imposes  unnecessary  re- 
straint. I  have  met  with  many  almost 
intolerant  instances  of  this  in  Scotland  ; 
and  isolated  country  clergymen  are  more 
apt  to  be  affected  by  this  failing  than 
those  of  a  great  city.  In  the  latter,  the 
constant  friction  of  society  has  ground 
off  all  the  asperities  ;  and  yet  I  know  of 
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some  almost  unbrookable  instancea  of 
this  character  in  Ediubnrgb,  and  of  first- 
rate  gentlemen  too. 

"  I  found  the  societj  of  London  quite 
different ;  and  how  it  should  have  hap- 
pened with  me,  I  know  not ;  for  I  mixed 
fireely  with  all  sorts  of  respectable  so- 
ciety; but  I  nerer  met  with  an  over- 
weening  character,  either  among  the 
clergy  or  laity.  Croly  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  apt  to  take  the  lead  in  conrer- 
sation ;  but  then  he  is  so  exceedingly 
intelligent,   that   one    is    always   both 

F leased  and  edified.  Hood,  from  whom 
expected  a  continued  volley  of  wit,  is 
a  modest,  retiring  character.  Reynolds 
more  brilliant.  Hook  altogether  inimi- 
table, ei'her  for  fun  or  drinking.  Martin 
as  simple  in  his  manners  as  a  i^epherd's 
boy.  Cmikshanks  stately  and  solemn. 
But  I  could  go  over  a  thousand  in  the 
same  way,  in  most  of  whom  I  was  dis- 
appointed, though  often  most  agreeably. 
Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  I  felt 
myself  most  at  home,  and  most  at  my 
ease  of  all.  There  was  no  straining  for 
superiority  there.  Every  gentleman  and 
lady  came  apparently  to  be  pleased,  and 
they  were  pleased  with  every  thing, 
whether  said  or  sung.  The  impression 
left  on  my  mind  by  mingling  with  the 
first  society  of  London,  is  that  of  per- 
fection, and  what  I  would  just  wish 
society  to  be.*" 
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"  I  must  always  regard  the  society  of 
London  as  the  pink  of  what  I  have  seen 
in  the  world.  I  met  with  most  of  the 
literary  ladies,  and  confess  that  I  liked 
them  better  tiian  the  blue-stockings  of 
Edinburgh.  Their  general  information 
is  not  superior  to  that  of  their  northern 
sisters,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
less  determined  ;  but,  then,  they  never 
assume  so  much.  The  society  of  London 
that  I  mixed  with  is,  as  1  have  said  before, 
just  such  a  model  as  I  would  alwaya 
desire  to  see.  There  was  no  wrangling ; 
none  whatever;  not  even  on  political 
creeds.  They  intermixed  all  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony ;  and  if  such  a  thing  as 
the  different  sides  chanced  to  be  men- 
tioned, it  was  by  way  of  joke.  Mr. 
Holmes  was,  however,  a  very  arbitrary 
gentleman  among  them,  but  a  fellow  of 
infin'te  good  humour." 

We  have  not  the  advantage  of  know* 
ing  all  the  persons  here  characterised, 
but  we  are  sure  Hogg  had  met  with 
some  body  of  the  name  of  Cruikshank, 
quite  different  from  our  excellent  friend 
of  Middleton  Terrace,  Pentonville,  the 
inimitable  George;  who  is  indeed, 
when  contemplated  across  the  pit  of 
the  Opera,  a  '* stately  and  solemn'' 
looking  Don  enough  :  but  at  the  social 


board  exhibits  all  the  tife,  fun,  and 
hilarity  that  one  would  expect  from  the 
exquisite  creations  of  his  pencil.  There 
is,  we  believe,  some  inferior  artist  about 
town  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
name;  but  George  Cruikshank,  if  the 
shepherd  had  really  met  with  him, 
must  have  made  a  charming  impressiou 
on  his  congenial  mind.  Who  the 
Reynolds  that  Hogg  talks  of  can  be  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Tlie  melo-dra- 
matist  of  that  name  has,  we  believe, 
been  for  some  years  rather  more  dead 
than  Sir  Joshua.  By  Martin,  does  he 
mean  the  painter  of  Babylon,  or  the 
incendiary  of  York,  or  Betty?  If  the 
"  Mr.  Holmes"  he  speaks  of  be  our 
friend  the  ex-whipper-in,  the  Shepherd 
liad  encountered  him  in  some  extra- 
ordinary phatit.  A  more  jolly,  good- 
humoured,  unarbitrary  fellow,  than 
Billy  Holmes,  it  has  rarely  been  ouv 
fortune  to  crack  a  bottle  withal.  We 
appeal  to  Downie  of  Appin  I 

We  are  quite  at  fault  as  to  the 
heroines  whom  the  Shepherd  introduces 
with  such  unwonted  delicacy  of  da$he$ 
at  page  71. 

"  Though  we  are  obliged,  out  of  re- 
spect for  female  talents,  to  listen  respect- 
fully to  Mrs.  G — ,  Miss  B — ,  and  Mrs. 
S — ,  with  mute  acquiescence,  they  are 
nevertheless  very  tedious  companiona: 
Mrs.  J — ,  again,  is  quite  the  reverse ; 
I  would  take  her  as  a  model  of  a  literary 
lady." 

We  must  now  conclude,  and  it  shall 
be  by  quoting  from  Hogg*s  sixth  ser- 
mon **  on  reason  and  instinct*'  a  beau- 
tiful passage  on  the  language  of  birds 
and  beasts — a  passage  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  White  of 
Selbome,  or  Jesse  of  Hampton  Court, 
among  them  all. 

"  That  animals  have  each  a  language 
of  their  own  to  one  another,  there  can  be 
uo  doubt.  I  know  a  good  deal  of  their 
languages  myself.  I  know  by  the  voice 
of  the  raven  when  he  has  discovered  one 
of  my  flock  dead — I  know  also  his  pre- 
lude to  the  storm  and  to  fine  weatfier. 
The  moorfowls  can  call  one  another  from 
hill  to  hill.  I  learned  to  imitate  tlieir 
language  so  closely,  that  I  could  have 
brought  scores  of  them  within  tlie  range 
of  my  ahot  of  a  mominr.  The  blackcock 
has  a  call,  too,  which  brmgs  all  his  motley 
mates  around  him,  but  the  females  have 
no  call.  They  are  a  set  of  subordinate 
beings,  like  the  wives  of  a  nabob.  They 
dare  not  even  incubate  upon  the  same 
hill  with  their  haughty  lords.  But  the 
partridge,  and  every  mountain-bird,  have 
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a  hagwye  to  eaeh  other,  uid  tfaoorh 
nther  cireoniflcribod,  it  is  perfecU/ 
nadentood,  andy  u  Wordsworth  sajs, 
"  not  to  me  nnknowiu'*  Even  the  stupid 
and  silljr  bsni-door  hen,  when  the  falcon 
appears,  can,  by  one  single  akrm-note, 
make  all  her  chickens  hide  in  a  moment. 
"Ertry  hen  tells  jon  when  she  has  laid 
her  egg ;  and,  lest  it  should  not  be  well 
eooogh  beard  or  understood,  the  cock 
exerts  t|ie  whole  power  of  his  longs  in 
diTolging  the  important  secret  The 
blaek4iM!ed  ewe,  on  the  approach  of  a 
tax.  or  a  dog,  utten  a  whistle  through 
her  nostrils  which'  alarms  all  her  com- 
radesy  and  inunediatel  j  puts  them  upon 
the  look-out.  Not  one  of  them  will  take 
another  bite  until  ther  discover  whence 
die  danger  is  spproacning.  If  the  dog 
be  with  a  man,  sundry  of  them  utter  a 
certain  bleat,  which  I  know  well  but  can- 
not describe,  and  begin  feeding  again. 
If  the  dog  is  hy  himself,  they  are  more 
afraid  of  him  than  any  odier  animal,  and 
yoa  will  then  hear  the  whistle  repeated 
tfarongb  the  whole  glen. 

"  But  the  acnteness  of  the  sheep's  ear 
snrpaases  all  things  in  nature  that  I 
know  of.  A  ewe  will  distinguish  her 
own  lamb's  bleat  among  a  thoussnd  all 
hrBfing  at  the  same  time,  and  making  a 
noiae  a  tbouaand  times  louder  than  Uie 
singing  of  poalms  at  a  Cameronian  sacra- 
ment  in  the  fields,  where  thousands  are 
eoa^regated, — and  that  is  no  joke  neither. 
Besides,  the  distinguishment  of  voice  is 
perfectly  lecipiocal  between  the  ewe  and 
lamb,  who,  amid  the  deafening  sound, 
run  to  meet  one  another.  There  are  few 
thinga  hare  ever  amused  me  more  than 
a  aheep-sbesring»  and  then  the  sport 
cootinnes  the  whole  day.  We  put  the 
flock  into  a  fold,  aet  out  all  the  lambs  to 
the  hill,  and  then  set  out  the  ewes  to 
them  as  they  sre  shorn,  llie  moment 
thst  a  kmb  hears  its  dsm's  voice,  it 
rosbeo  firam  the  crowd  to  meet  her; 
bat  instead  of  finding  the  rough,  well, 
clad,  comfortable  mamma,  which  it  left 
an  boor,  or  a  few  hours  ago,  it  meets  a 
poor  nsked  shriveling,  a  most  deplorable- 
looking  eieatore.  It  wheels  about,  and 
ottering  a  loud  tremulous  bleat  of  perfect 
despair,  flies  from  the  frightful  vision. 
The  mother's  voice  srrests  its  flight— it 
returns— iUes,  and  returns  again,  gene- 
nlly  for  ten  or  a  doaen  times  before  the 
reconcilement  is  fairly  made  up," 

We  ought  certainly  to  string  together 
a  few  of  Hogg's  deep  sayings,  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  over  those  of  his  ser- 
mons that  have  not  supplied  us  with 
aoy  lengthened  quotations;  but  our 
limits  are  exhansted.  The  one  on  the 
text  **  It  is  better  to  marry  than  bum," 
aflords,  however,  seveml  maxims  wor- 


thy of  being  printed  in  letters  of  gold, 
or,  at  least,  of  brass;  and  we  must 
select  a  handful : 

Maxim  I. 

'*  It  is  a  clear  enough  deduction  from 
our  text,  that  great  idlowance  is  to  be 
made,  on  the  score  of  certain  indiscre- 
tions, for  gentlemen  whose  wives  are  in 
the  BtTiiw ;  or  who  are  compelled  by  ne- 
cessary business  to  cross  the  seas,  or 
abide  for  any  considerable  period  away 
from  domestic  comforts  in  any  such  great 
city  as  London,  or  even  Edinburgh."^- 
Hogg,  p.  352. 

Maxim  II. 
"  No  married  woman  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  overlook  a  slip  with  one  of  her 
own  servants.    This  is  entirely  deroga- 
tory."— Ibid.  p.  359. 

Maxim  III. 

*'  If  any  lady  suflTers  such  an  animal 
about  the  house  as  a  governess,  she  must 
take  the  consequences ;  which  are  two- 
fold :  viz.  that  if  the  governess  be  an  old 
and  ugly  quean,  the  huaband  will  take  a 
disgust  for  home,  and  be  constantly  at 
the  club  or  the  change-house ;  or,  ifsbe 
be  young  and  comely,  that  there  will  be 
every  risk  of  an  interference."— J6i(i. 
p.  365. 

Maxim  IV. 

"  If  a  man's  daughters  are  coming  on 
— say  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  — 
private  teachen  of  music  are  dangerous. 
What  can  be  looked  for  from  any  pretty 
melting  young  bird,  when  she  is  eter- 
nally hearing  some  deep,  rich,  soul- 
shaking  voice,  from  between  a  pair  of 
spanking  black  whiskers  maybe,  running 
through  all  the  gamut  of  temptation  on 
one  of  Tom  Moore's  wicked,  because 
spparently  modest,  ballads  V— .16.  p.  370. 

Maxim  V. 

"  No  sober,  douce  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  messuring  twenty  inches  round 
the  calf,  should  ever  cross  my  doors  if  I 
had  a  young  widow  in  my  family." — 
Ibid.  p.  373. 

Maxim  VI. 
''  In  a  great  house,  the  ladies'^^naids 
are  the  devil." —  Ibid.  p.  374. 

Maxis:  VII. 

"  Peter  Robertson's  imitation  of  the 
professor  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  hesrd  : 
better  than  the  Gaelic  sermon." — J6id. 
p.  376. 

Maxim  VIII. 

"  Ladies  of  very  high  rank  are  apt  to 
have  such  a  conceit  of  themselves,  used 
as  they  have  been  all  their  days  to  the 
grossest  flattery,  that  they  think  they  are 
entitled,  in  certain  particulars,  to  conduct 
themselves  as  freely  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  other  gender.  — Ibid.  p.  380. 
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Maxim  IX. 

"  The  Bhopkeepen'  wives  «bont  the 
west-end  of  London  are  but  a  loose  set 
—  too  many  of  them :  so  are  the  blue- 
stockings, almost  without  exception  ;  but, 
luckilj,  they  are  generally  made-up, 
painted,  old  creatures,  not  fit  for  close 
inspection." — Ibul,  p.  SQt. 

Maxim  X. 
"  I  would  advise  a  judge's  lady,  unless 
he  be  a  very  frail  old  body,  to  travel  the 
circuit  along  with  his  lordship  ;  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  even  ministers*  wives,  if 
they  have  any  sense,  will  accompany 
their  husbands  when  they  go  in  to  at- 
tend the  General  Assembly." —  Ibid* 
p.  390. 

The  above  decalogue  appears  so  rich 
in  matter  of  reflection,  that  we  shall 
not  disturb  its  impression  by  any  ad- 
dition. 

Vivant  Rex  et  Regina  !    Amen. 

P.S.  —  Hogg  beinff,  in  our  opinipn, 
the  greatest  genius  that  Scotland  has 
ever  produced,  we  were  rather  mortified 
by  a  report  whieh  reached  us,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  he  had  condescended 
to  undertake  a  Life  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bums,  and  an  annotated  edition   of 
that  person's  poetical  works ;  but  just 
as  we  bad  finished  the  above  (it  will 
be  allowed  pains-taking)  article  on  the 
Shepherd's  sermons,  the  first  number 
of  his  Bums*  came  to  hand,  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing, 
that  the  execution  of  this  specimen 
quite  satisfies  us  as  to  two  desirable 
and    important    points.      Firttf   that 
Hogg  has  a  complete  contempt  for 
Burns;  and  secondly,  that  Hogg  has  al- 
most as  lofty  an  opinion  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  as  even  our  own  warm  par- 
tiality could  have  wished  to  see  him  ex- 
pressing on  such  an  occasion.   The  cool 
nonchalance  with  which  the  new  editor 
disposes  of  some  of  the  most  (vulgarly) 
popular  of  the  Ayrshire  Radical's  bal- 
lads is,  to  ourselves,  critically  and  mo- 
rally, "quite  refreshing;"  and  we  are 
mistaken   if  the   upshot  be  not  that 
James  Hogg  will  entirely  and  for  ever 
upset  Robert  Burns.    We  must  give 
one  or  two  examples  of  what  we  con- 
sider the  happiest  body  of  annotation 
that  has  as  yet  adorned  any  one  of 
these  **  Life  and   Works"  concerns, 
now  so  much  in  vogue. 


Of  the  Cotter*i  Saturday  Nighty  then, 
Hogg  succinctly  says: 

"  Taking  all  his  poems  and  songs  to- 

f ether,  this  famous  Cotter's  Satubdat 
hoHT  scarcely  reaches  a  mediocrity  of 
the  whole.  It  is  a  duU,  heavy,  lifeless 
poem ! ! !" — HoggU  Burnt,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

The  Shepherd's  sentence  on  the  Hal^ 
loween  is  equally  concise  and  satts&c- 
tory: 

"  I  never  can  help  regarding  this  as 
rather  a  trivial  poem ! ! !  ! !  ! " — /bid. 
vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Mr.  Hogg  is  equally  candid  in  an- 
nouncing the  judgment  of  his  own  ce- 
fined  taste  as  to  the  Scotch  Drink  of 
Bums : 

"  This  is  one  of  our  bard's  early 
pieces,  and  does  not  rank  very  high. 
Some  of  the  stanzas  are  rather  rough 
spun !!!!!!!!  V*^Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

But  perhaps  the  most  pregnant  in- 
dication of  our  editor's  feeling  and 
animta  altogether  occurs  in  a  note  on 
the  Addreti  to  the  Deil,  where,  after 
shewing  that  the  word  cootie,  in 

'*  Spairges  about  the  brimstane  cootie 
To  scaud  poor  wretches," 

is  "  a  word  made  for  the  rhyme,  and 

has    MO    MEANING   WHATEVER,"  Hogg 

adds: 

"  But  I  dare  only  make  remarks,  not 
alter.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  would 
ALTER  optkn!!!  !!!  !!!  !!!  WV'^Jbid. 
vol.  i.  p.  53. 

What  a  pity  that  Mesrrs.  Fullarton 
and  Co.  of  Glasgow  had  not  given 
Hogg  "  the  power  to  alter  I"  In  that 
case  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  might 
really  have  made  something  good  out 
of  Bums.  Under  the  present  unfor- 
tunate restrictions,  he  has  only  been 
able  to  ^*  make  remarks,"  which  must 
indeed  eventually  damn  the  reputation 
of  Bums ;  but  which  will  at  least  save 
the  name  of  that  overpraised  (and  hi- 
therto misconstraed)  poetaster  from 
being  entirely  forgotten  by  the  next 
generation.  The  prose  of  Hogg  will, 
at  all  events,  secure  for  Bums  that  spe- 
cies of  immortality  which  Mr.  Sergeant 
Bettes worth  owes  to  the  rhyme  of  Swifi. 
Well  done,  Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Co. 
of  Glasgow  1 


*  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums.    By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.    Vol.  L,  small 
8vo.    Glasgow,  1834.    Fullarton. 
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MEM   AKD  MANNERS. 

A  SKBUa  OF  SATIRES. 
BY   PIERCB   PUKGENT. 

Argtimunt, — Pierce  Pungent  here,  ptr  saltem,  reaches  at  once  to  Jnvenars  fifteenth 
»,  in  wbich  the  Roman  satirist  so  powerfully  ridiculed  the  sottish  and  ferocious 
liigotrj  of  the  nations.  With  rare,  if  not  with  equal  power,  the  English  poet  pursues 
the  bigotry  of  these  revolutionary  times  throughout  its  various  chsnges  —  Atheism, 
IiifideJity,  Republicanism,  and  Sectarianism  of  all  kinds,  both  in  Church  and  State. 
Earl  Grey  is  doomed  to  becoming  (and  8ure-«oming)  contempt.  The  hastening 
manumission  of  the  Sovereign  Will  of  the  realm  from  Whig  despotism  and  treachery 
is  foretold  with  confidence.  The  poet  also  takes  a  retrospect  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
viewing  it  on  the  better  side,  philosophically.  The  Genius  of  Protestantism  is  finely 
peraonified,  and  the  merits  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  justly  asserted.  The  vial  of 
wrath  is  finally  poured  out  on  the  Cant  of  Liheralism,  and  the  (so  called)  Spirit  of 
the  Age.  Ouv£ft  Yorse. 

Satire  V. 

Who  knows  not.  Lord  of  Dovedale,  all  the  pranks 

Played  by  the  slavish  freedom-loving  Franks  ? 

Divinest  Nature  worsbipt  as  their  god  — 

A  naked  harlot,  rank  with  emerod 

And  French  corruption,  throned  in  regal  stale, 

The  all-receiving  and  regenerate 

Huckstress  of  demon-favours.    Hark  I  the  song 

Of  freedom  bursting  from  the  frantic  throng  I 

France  worsbipt  her  while  Wbigliogs  worshipt  France, 

And  future  rebels  sunned  them  in  her  glance. 

Unhallowed  Fox,  and  our  Fox-apeing  Grey, 

Bowed  down  in  worship :  years  have  past  away. 

And  Fox  has  paid  bis  debt — but  Grey  remains. 

To  spread  French  poison  through  our  English  veins. 

Fond,  fond  old  man  1  the  bartered  and  the  sold  — 

Lover  of  fame,  but  lover  more  of  gold, 

Whose  fiune  is  infamy,  whose  wealth  is  dirt. 

Rebellion's  paramour  and  Fortune's  flirt ! 

Consigned  to  everlasting  shame  —  the  mock. 

The  scorn  and  byword  of  his  mangy  flock  1 

The  old  belwether  of  the  wretched  train 

Who  follow  him,  as  once  they  followed  Paine  I 

Thinks  he  that  England  is  subdued  by  him  — 

Our  story  done  —  our  page  of  glory  dim  ? 

Can  he  expunge,  whatever  he  say  or  do, 

Tlie  day  ot  Tr^lgar  or  Waterloo  ? 

"  He  loves  our  Church  1"    Yes,  as  when  Dagon  fell 

In  presence  of  the  ark,  and  many  a  yell 

For  Heaven-inflicted  deaths  was  heard  around, 

Philistia  loved  her  scourge  I    Fast-fettered,  bound 

By  hftfd  necessity,  compelled  to  hate 

The  last  sole  bulwark  of  the  tottering  state, 

He  loves  the  Church  I    Ob  !  worse  than  Eli's  sons, 

The  downward  course  the  would-be  statist  runs  ! 

Like  them  he  stabs  his  country,  and,  like  them, 

Robs  her  of  Faith,  the  nation's  safeguard  gem. 

Lets  in  the  fioe,  and  points  them  to  the  prey ; 

They  died  in  harness  —  he  would  skulk  away ! 

Go  to  thy  dust,  thy  marble  monument  — 

Thy  last  of  days  in  Treason's  service  soent ; 

Proclaimed  a  patriot — as  a  statesman  nailed  I 

But,  by  those  arts  which  have  at  last  prevailed, 
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By  Whig  disorder,  and  the  menaced  throne ;    • 

By  ruined  £ngland*s  melancholy  groan. 

By  that  religion  which  thy  lips  profane, — 

Tny  hope  of  honourable  &me  is  vain ! 

Thy  good  is  writ  in  water,  but  thy  shame 

Must  stick  for  ever  to  thy  branded  name ; 

And  if  thy  bones  are  placed  where  Pitt's  are  laid  — 

Or  wbereso'er  thy  carcass-dues  are  paid  — 

Whoe'er  beholds  thy  monument  shall  say, 

**  Here  lies  the  Whig  —  that  miserable  Grey  1"* 

Is  England  ruined  ?  only  for  a  time ; 
The  storm  of  rapine  and  the  surge  of  crime  — 
The  hail  of  blood  must  come ;  but  it  will  pass. 
We  need  no  second  sight,  no  wizard  glass. 
To  see  the  Lion  of  the  Brunswick  brood 
Himself  recruited,  in  his  race  renewed ; 
We  yet,  thank  Heaven  1  have  left  some  seed  of  Setli, 
And  have  in  hope  a  new  Elizabeth. 
Our  state-ship  has  her  William  yet  on  board. 
In  name  the  King;  in  will,  if  once  restored  : 
But  now  the  mutineers  his  power  repress, 
Have  seized  the  helm,  and  leave  him  but  to  guess 
Where  they  are  steering ;  they  afiect  the  track 
That  leads  to  Safety-bay  the  vessel  back  — 
A  little  while  deceive  his  practised  eye, 
Then  "  Ho,  for  Otaheite  !'*  is  the  cry. 
Happier  than  Bligh  !  though  there  are  Whigs  to  brave  him, 
He  yet  has  friends  to  stand  by,  succour,  save  him. 
Praise  to  the  good,  and  honour  to  the  brave ! 
England  1  dear  star  of  the  Atlantic  wave  I 
Thy  light  is  not  expended,  though  thy  face 
Is  now  eclipsed  by  veil  of  dark  disgrace ; 
ITiy  beams  shall  reappear ;  thy  winged  might  — 
The  way  of  wisdom,  and  the  victor-fight — 
Thy  car  careering  through  the  field  of  Time, 
And  trampling  down  brute  Anarchy  and  Crime  — 
Thy  nation-guarding  freedom,  moral  wealth  — 
Thy  adamantine  frame,  religious  health  — 
Hope  by  thy  side,  and  Honour  in  advance  — 
Shall  triumph  yet  o'er  Whiggery  and  France  I 
Again,  bright  star !  shalt  thou  a  forelight  be 
Above  the  forehead  of  the  troubled  sea ; 


*  lUXv^wM  M«w)ff  is  the  epithet  of  Pindar  for  those  "  all-receiving  "  fair,  one  of 
whom  was  worshipped  in  republicaa  France.  T^e  people  of  England  would  do  well 
to  remember  what  France  is  without  an  established  church  ;  and  the  Dissenters,  who 
have  religion  at  heart,  would  do  well  to  re-unite  themselves  to  our  venerable  and 
apostolicu  church  :  all  may  do  this,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Unitarians,  who  usurp 
the  name  of  Christians,  to  which  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  right  It  is  not  im- 
possible, should  the  people  not  support  the  church  and  the  king  at  this  crisis,  that  a 
Fleet  Street  walker  may  be  raised  to  the  same  bad  pre-eminence  as  she  of  St.  Denis. 
All  things  bad  are  possible  to  the  illustrious  Whigs.  Mr.  Canning's  verses  (Elijah's 
mantle)  supply  me  with  a  quotation  for  "  unhallowed  Fox." 

"  Fox !  if  to  thee  some  portion  fall, 
O,  let  it  to  thy  mind  recall 

Those  hours  of  rude  debate, 
When  thy  unhallowed  accents  praised 
The  glonous  fabric  traitors  raised 
On  Bourbon's  ruined  state." 

Of  the  aged  Palinurua,  who  is  now  at  the  helm,  I  need  say  nothing.  He  and  his  party 
will  be  obliged  to  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast, —  and  they  must  be  black.  Piiates 
and  all  enemies  to  law  and  social  order  cannot  give  and  must  not  expect  quarter. 
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Wben  this  all-cursing  portent  has  gone  by, 
Leaving  behind  its  smouldering  memory.* 
Once  in  the  circuit  of  our  sea-girt  isle, 
Amid  our  ralleys  many  a  reverend  pile, 
With  its  time-honoured  sy Ivans  belted  round. 
By  weary  way-worn  travellers  was  Ibund 
A  ready  shelter,  ere  the  closing  light 
Let  loose  the  angry  spirits  of  the  night ; 
Food  and  security  were  there  supplied. 
Nor  to  the  penitent  was  hope  denied. 
The  solemn  curfew  and  the  vesper  hymn  — 
The  lengthening  aisles — the  aged  cloister,  dim 
With  the  long  shadows  of  departed  years  — 
The  whispering  sighs  from  ancient  sepulchres  -— 
The  white-stoled  priesthood,  and  the  choral  song — 
The  canonised  past,  to  which  belong 
The  hope  that  kindled  and  the  love  that  bled. 
Affections  clinging  to  the  fleshless  dead  ; 
These  made  ttaX  holy  place  to  breathe  of  heaven. 
Type  of  the  haven  to  the  weary  given. 
Inen  reigned  a  high  and  reverential  Queen, 
Hiding  her  presence  in  a  curtained  screen ; 
Stately  and  solemn  that  mysterious  dame  1 
Exacting  homage  to  her  altar-flame 
By  charmed  bowl,  and  superstitious  spell. 
By  awful  mystery,  by  miracle 
And  most  majestic  pomp,  by  fleshless  power 
Lodged  in  her  fleshly  servants  of  the  hour — 
That  immemorial  Presence,  fraught  with  good, 
For  ever  felt  yet  never  understood ; 
But  in  her  court,  only  to  her  unknown. 
Maintaining  ill  that  threatened,  pashed  her  throne  — 
Religious  U  nity,  a  blessed  spirit ! 
Defiled  by  falsehood,  and  what  imps  inherit 
The  blood  of  sorcerers,  was  put  to  shame. 
Dethroned,  discrowned,  and  now  is  but  a  name  If 

*  That  the  will  of  the  highest  estate  in  the  realm  has  been  fettered ,  and  that  the 
most  onjustifiable  means  have  been  had  reconrae  to  in  order  that  the  extinotion  of 
that  eye  of  the  state  might  follow  by  continuoos  sympathy  from  the  patting  out  of  the 
other  ere,  the  aristocracy,  is  known,  1  presume,  to  every  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  die  signs  of  our  political  disorder,  irritated  and  made  malignant  by  the  desperate 
qiBcks,  who,  undertaking  to  make  a  polity,  yet  healthy,  though  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  put  on  the  bloom  of  young Jimbed  beauty,  have  brought  it  to  the  greatest 
extremity  of  danger.  We  have,  however,  greet  confidence  in  its  natural  strength, 
and  have  little  doubt  that,  under  the  hands  of  honest  and  skilful  and  experienced 
diirargeons,  after  the  necessary  excision  of  the  gangrenous  part-),  the  patient  will  yet 
do  well. 

England,  the  eye  of  the  worid,  shall  not  be  put  out  by  all  the  Whigs,  Radicals, 
and  good-for-notbmg  Utilitarians  in  the  world.  Englishmen,  all  who  deserve  the 
name,  take  an  oath  to  this  efiect  between  the  cradles  of  your  children  and  the  graves 
of  your  fadiers ! 

t  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  history  of  Chaucer,  that  the  church  of 
RoBM  was  precisely  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  true  religion  in  the  dark 
area.  This  is  a  just  remark.  The  very  pomp  and  mystery,  the  solemn  enaetmenta 
of  stated  festivab — the  splendid  endowments  and  universal  hospitality — theacquire- 
flienta  of  the  priesthood  when  all  mankind  besides  was  ignorant,  when  crowned 
emperor  and  belted  knight  were  unacqusinted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  learning — 
the  familiar  mixing  of  the  inferior  clergy  with  the  people — all  this  won  and  main* 
tsined  the  influence  of  that  church  over  the  public  mind,  when  such  forms  as  those  of 
Baptist,  Quaker,  and  Presbyterian  would  not  have  stood  a  day  before  the  soom  and 
contempt  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  most  brutal  ignorance  was  then  the  lot  of  Europe. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Master  that  Goth  and  Vandal  should  overthrow  civiliaatioa 
tad  leaning,  to  shew,  as  his  pride  had  been  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jew,  so  should 
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Then  ruled,  but  o*er  more  stirring,  turbulent. 
And  careless  subjects,  from  that  mother  rent, 
In  her  discrowning,  ere  the  hoor  of  birdi 
Was  fully  come,  the  Blessing  of  the  Earth, 
Our  spoUess  Una  I  with  her  hearenward  eye,  1 
Her  foce  of  rapture,  and  her  kindred  nigh,       ( 
Down  dropping  ever  from  their  native  sky.      ) 
Hers  a  divided  reign  1  but  yet  the  Queen, 
With  the  bright  glow  of  her  immortal  mien, 
Wins  and  shall  win,  although  the  swart  sprites  rage,l 
And  hiss  her  belted  knight  and  lettered  sage,  > 

The  living  heart  of  her  own  glorious  heritage.  ) 

From  Stygian  damps  the  pestilential  wing 
Of  Discord  flaps ;  neU's  busy  legates  bring 
Large  promises  —  gifts,  ribbons,  spangles,  stars, 
But  careful  hide  their  thunder-graven  scars. 
She,  in  her  unpretending  loveliness. 
Looks  calmly  on  the  hour  of  her  distress ; 
For  knows  she  not  the  Wise  and  Only  Good 
Permits  man's  evil  ?  but  His  holy  rood 
Has  taken  root,  and  buds  like  Aaron's  rod. 
From  fear  of  man  shall  she  mistrust  her  God  ? 
The  struggle  comes !  where  is  the  shield,  the  spear? 
She  shews  her  cross—**  I  find  my  safety  her©.'* 
Where  is  the  battlement,  the  strong  defence  ? 
She  shews  her  robe  of  spotless  innocence. 
Where  are  the  knights,  the  champions  of  the  field  ? 
**  Behold  my  priesthood,  knights  who  never  yield  !'' 
The  battle  rages  I  pales  her  queen-like  cheek  ? 
Look  on  the  blessed  lady  calm  and  meek  I 
She  bares  her  bosom  — "  Come,  bad  men  1  and  read 
My  history ;  then  make  this  bosom  bleed. 
Whom  have  I  robbed,  or  trampled  in  my  power? 
When  was  I  ruthless  in  misfortune's  hour  r 
When  loved  I  not  my  people  ?  when  to  grief 
Was  dnmb,  nor  gave  to  poverty  relief? 
Have  I  not  given  my  undefiled  breast 
To  be  a  pillow  for  the  infant's  rest  ? 
Who  spread  with  flowers  of  hope  those  loamy  caves  ? 
Who  kept  the  love-watch  by  those  speechless  graves  ? 


his  learning  and  so-called  philosophy  be  foolishness  to  the  Greek,  but  His  church 
not  to  perish  I 

The  church  of  Rome  was  for  ages  the  depositary  of  our  English  hopes,  and  well 
and  worthily  in  our  land  did  tba# church  for  long  pursue  her  vocation ;  but  the  time 
came  when  men  were  prepared  to  learn  something  more  of  the  truth  ;  it  was  discovered 
that  eyes  profane  bad  peeped  into  the  ark,  that  falsehood  bad  insinuated  herself  into 
our  holy  places,  and  by  God's  providence  the  Church  of  England  came  forth  from  the 
ruins  of  Rome  —  somewhat  stripped  of  her  goodly  raiment  and  gracious  ornaments^ 
hut  yet  lovely  in  renewed  youth.  Thus  the  Church  of  England  is  the  true  apostolical 
Church  of  Rome.  "  We,"  said  the  glorious  bishop  Bull,  "  have  not  apostatised 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  the  Church  of  Rome  has  apostatised  from  us ;  we  are 
tke  true  Church  of  Rome."  But  the  separatists  soon  shewed  that  the  religious  unity 
which  once  psevailed  was  not  to  prevail  again.  The  very  fathers  of  the  reformatioit 
qtrarrelled  about  their  forms  and  their  giits,  their  doctrines  and  their  opinions ;  and 
some  of  them  unfortonately  shewed  that,  whatever  illumination  their  understanding 
may  faav«  received,  they  were  yet  untouched  in  heart  by  the  preternatural  loveliness 
of  blessed  Christianity ;  else  had  not  the  surly  Knox  behaved  himself  like  a  flesher 
of  the  Orasaananrket  to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  and  by  his  harshness  and  folly  precipi- 
tated her  ruin,  and  bequeathed  to  his  country  a  legacy  of  religious  discord  and  of 
▼iolence  and  bloodshed,  which  it  required  nearly  two  centuries  to  extinguish ;  nor 
otherwise  had  Calvin,  tiie  bishop -hating  bishop  of  Geneva,  homed  Servetus  at  the 
stake  for  his  religious  opmions. 
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Who  gave  the  eoDScieDce  ft«edom  ?  who  supplied 
Her  maniaee  graces  to  the  new-made  bride  ? 
Who  would  not  re-admit  the  priestly  train, 
Who  spread  with  thorns  my  mother's  hit  domain  ? 
Am  I  not  of  the  line  of  promise  ?     Men 
Of  England  1  loved  I  not  my  people,  when 
My  priests  and  servants  diought  it  good  to  die 
For  you  ?    Who  more  oan  love  true  liberty  ? 
Behold  my  bosom  I  who  will  do  despite, 
Or  deadly  wound,  to  this  unsullied  white?''* 
Tis  fyhled  that  some  temple-dogs  of  yore 
Revered  the  chaste,  the  lustful  ever  tore ; 
The  brinded  lion  left  the  virgin  free. 
Or  else  kept  guard  by  houseless  chastity ; 
Tis  said  the  boisterous  tongue,  the  armed  hand, 
Has  been  chained  up  by  the  enchanter's  wand. 
Fables  I    But  what  could  haughty  Pharaoh  do, 
When  plagues  from  Heaven  made  slimy  Egypt  rue  ? 
And  now  why  boasts  the  multitude  that  fills 
The  tents  of  Ashur  ?  why,  upon  their  hilb. 
Do  rebel  hordes  proclaim  their  vaunted  power? 
An  arrow  flies !  where,  whence  the  deadly  stour  ? 
To-morrow,  fire  for  temple,  house,  and  crib  1 
Behold  the  army  of  Sennacherib  I 
The  morrow  came — what  was  Judea's  fate  ? 
Crowned  Salem,  queen-like,  sat  beside  her  gate. 
And  now — now  big  with  destiny !  the  roar 
Of  villain  hoxdes — marauders  breaking  o'er 
Our  fences  1    Shall  the  thieves  obtain  the  day. 
Bum  down,  and  spoil,  and  carry  off  the  prey  ? 
No  I  dearlv  shall  toe  knaves  their  outrage  rue, 
If  England  only  to  herself  be  true. 
Tis  not  with  us !  the  Watcher  from  above—* 
May  He  look  on  us  with  an  eye  of  love  I  f 

■!        I       - 'I  I  ■     ^ ■     ' 

*  I  trost  the  personifications  I  have  ventured  upon  will  not  he  deemed  inappro- 
priate. The  chnreh  is  in  danger, — the  cry  is  neither  senseless  nor  unnecessary.  To 
say  that  the  church  is  in  danger  is  to  say  that  the  state  is  in  danger.  The  state  of 
England  cannot  exist  without  tlm  national  church.  The  hostility  of  the  Dissenters 
has  been  shewn  at  a  late  election,  where  not  an  individual  oat  of  many  Dissenters 
supported  the  Church  of  England  candidate,  hut  voted  one  and  all  for  one  of  the 
Wing  secretaries  of  state. 

The  sons  of  the  church  are  now  alarmed,  and  I  trust  they  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  he  deceived  by  any  lying  professions  of  the  enemy.  There  must  be  no 
truce  with  Baal.  I  think,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  clergy  of  England 
could  now  do  much  for  their  righteous  cause ;  they  should  mingle  more  freely  with 
the  people  at  large.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  farmer,  loves  to  hear  the  parson  inquire  after 
Mrs.  Stokes  and  the  little  ones.  John,  the  ploughman,  feels  not  a  little  pleased  when 
his  reverence  interests  himself  about  his  small  affairs,  and  compliments  his  sagacity 
hy  asking  him  some  question  touching  the  weather  or  the  crops.  The  clergyman  is 
a  king  in  his  village,  bat  he  gains  authority  from  the  love  he  gains  bv  being  daily 
and  much  with  his  people.  1  have  always  observed  that  clergymen  of  gentle  blood 
—  I  9peak  of  true  clergymen — are  more  liked  than  those  who  have  come  from  shopa 
or  farm-houses ;  they  are  less  proud,  and  are  therefore  more  beloved.  I  never  knew 
an  aristocrat  demean  himself  to  his  inferiors  as  a  proud  man,  unless  besides  being 
proud  he  was  a  natural  fool;  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  man  of  low  birth  risen  above 
tt  by  circumstances  who  did  not  demean  himself  as  if  he  were  of  the  line  of  the 


t  If  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  sacrificed,  and  our  institutions  be  broken  down 
by  the  accursed  and  sacrilegious  hands  that  have  dared  to  touch  the  holy  thinga^ 
which  it  is  only  for  the  priesthood  to  do,  then,  indeed,  must  the  survivors  weep  over 
the  ruin  snd  overthrow  of  the  most  glorious  state  which  God  ever  raised  up  to  be  for 
B  wonder  to  the  nations.  If  the  people  of  England  will  desert  the  faith,  and  turn 
into  folly  the  wisdom  of  their  fatliers  —  the  glory  is  departed,  and  England  was. 
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Go  to  Columbia :  there  admire  the  free, 
Their  myriad  sects,  their  churchless  liberty ; 
The  slang  of  freedom  and  their  smoking  chief. 
Their  rose-light  beauties  and  their  chines  of  beef : 
Hark  to  their  eloquence — their  senate  hear! 
How  gracefully  they  hawk,  and  spit,  and  swear! 
Bow  to  their  greatness,  call  our  English  foob. 
And  bid  them  come  and  push  us  from  our  stools ! 
Like  them  be  churchless,  and  like  them  be  wise, 
Lords  of  the  present,  gods,  and  destinies  I 
There  every  man  his  own  best  priest  may  be — 
Correct  St.  Paul,  and  laugh  at  Jeremie ; 
The  stable  in  the  town — for  priest  the  groom. 
The  log-hut  in  the  wild,  the  drawing-room — 
Each  is  a  tabernacle ;  take  a  spell. 
Or  hear  the  cook,  whose  style  is  colonel. 
Has  no  Tentyra  shewn  the  bloody  deed. 
No  outgouged  eyes,  whose  mangled  sockets  bleed  ? 
The  cruelties  of  Ombi  there  unknown  ? 
The  border  murder,  unavenged  groan  ? 
They  cant  and  rattle,  shake,  and  dance,  and  whine ; 
Out-bellow  bulls,  out-grunt  the  pretty  swine ; 
Screams,  agonies,  tobacco,  curses,  grog  I 
A  da.sh  at  devils  and  a  roar  for  prog  I 
Out  with  all  priests  1    Like  them  your  faith  renew — 
And  chant  for  hymn-tune  '*  Yankee-^loodle-doo.'' 
Most  sweet  Dissenters  1  with  your  thousand  names. 
Your  million  grievances  and  burning  shames, 
Go !  help  the  Yankees — their  wide  region  fill ; 
Go !  fatten  there  and  propagate  at  will. 
Why  linger  here  to  pull  an  old  church  down. 
When  freedom  callsyou  o'er  to  Yankee-town?"* 
Who  speaks  ?    llie  citizen  from  Timbuctoo. 
He  is  an  orator — that  black  will  do : 
He  shall  be  president :  he'll  do  our  work 
Far  better  than  the  one  we  have — the  Turk, 
Whom  Grant  brought  over,  that  the  Tories  small 
Might  see  our  scheme  of  freedom  takes  in  all. 
Cantabrians,  Cimbri,  men  of  Cuckoo-land, 
Come  here  and  learn  how  freedom  can  command. 
Ye  men  of  Nile — ye  worshippers  of  fire  I 
Sauromatse  and  Haytians !  we  desire 
Your  arms  and  hearts ; — nor  has  our  love  forgot 
The  man  of  Saba,  nor  the  Hottentot. 
We  love  the  world — the  world  in  us  delights ; 
Utopians  all  and  blessed  Sybarites  I 
llie  Builder  of  the  world  for  us  designed 
The  mighty  triumphs  of  the  master-mind  : 


*  America  is  the  £1  Dorado  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Utilitarians.  Confound 
their  impudence!  Why  do  they  not  leave  England,  if  it  is  not  good  enough  for  their 
white  consciences,  or  if  it  does  not  afford  scope  enough  to  their  freeaom-loving 
energies  ?  The  poor  among  them  who  cannot  pay  for  their  passage  over  the  herring, 
pond  might  be  sent  over  in  our  navies  public  and  private.  A  government  so  wealthy 
as  to  expend  twenty  millions  for  the  ruin  of  a  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  the 
compulsory  barbarism  of  those  they  pretend  to  benefit,  could  surely  find  ways  and 
means  to  rid  us  of  some  of  these  noisy  beasts.  The  advantages  of  sectarian  zeal  will 
be  found  admirably  displayed  in  the  fifteenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  where  he  recounts 
a  bloody  battle  on  some  high  festival  between  tbe  Ombites  and  the  meek  Dissenters 
of  Tentyra.  His  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt.  I  have  before  observed  that  England  is 
the  spiritual  Egypt — the  mystic  Babylon  —  tbe  proud  unclean,  that  maketh  for 
herself  a  robe  of  sanctity,  and  sitteth  m  the  crossings  of  the  streets,  and  says  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  to  infidel  and  heretic,  to  blaspheming  Unitarian  and  the  better 
Mahometan,  "  Come,  kiss  me  !*' 
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We  are  His  delegates ;  we  rule  and  sway 
From  the  proud  orient  to  the  setting  day — 
Kings  oo  the  treadmill,  thrones  beneath  our  feet, 
Diamonds  macadamised  in  every  street ; 
Mars,  Venus,  Saturn,  distant  Uranus, 
Already  send  ambassadors  to  us. 
We  have  a  free-trade  with  the  planets  all, 
In  mutual  bottoms,  and  reciprocal. 
Imperial  giants !  thus  the  birds  of  old 
Built  in  the  skies  a  vast  and  mighty  hold ; 
Clipt  Hebe's  wings,  and  intercepted  Jove, 
And  laid  a  tribute  on  the  Queen  of  Love — 
A  beautiful  ambition  1  if  you  please 
To  read  the  sly  knight,  Aristophanes.* 

The  cant  of  Liberals  1  the  springes  set 
For  poor  unconscious  birds — tne  mighty  net 
With  which  Whig  fishermen  now  sweep  their  sea. 
In  pomp  and  power  and  prodigality  I 
There  on  the  rock  sits  Palmerston — below 
Old  Grey,  with  keen  eye  looking  for  the  throw. 
That  steeple  tears  their  net — the  mesh  is  rent ; 
Their  hopes  are  withered,  and  their  strength  is  spent. 
Yet  do  they  stretch  it  with  the  help  of  Place, 
And  try  to  hide  their  bungling  and  disgrace. 
How  long  must  England  to  this  nightmare  yield  ? 
Has  she  no  breast  to  heave — no  arms  to  wield  ? 
One  vigorous  start  will  break  a  painful  dream — 
The  consciousness  of  young  day  s  cheerful  gleam. 
This  incubus  of  state,  this  wretched  power 
Of  drunken  fantasy,  has  had  its  hour. 
Burst  from  thy  sleep,  old  lion !  rouse  thy  mane, 
And  scare  these  bugbears  from  the  fairy  plain. 
Shall  that  bold  heart,  which  looked  unawed  where  shone 
The  meteor  glare  of  dread  Napoleon, 
Crouch  to  tlie  feeble  ?    England,  up !  arise ! 
And  shake  to  dust  these  moth-nonentities. 
The  fate  of  nations  hinges  on  the  time — 
Triumphant  law,  or  victory  for  crime  I 
Shall  uie  base  roundhead  come  upon  the  scene. 
Trample  the  flowers,  incarnadine  the  green  ? 
Pollute  the  virgin's  violated  bower? 
Indulge  his  ruffian  insolence  of  power? 
Bring  to  the  scaffold  — leave  that  woe  unsaid. 
And  spare  to  name  that  reverend  patriot  head. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age  1  and  is  it  so — 
Must  war  be  raised — must  blood  in  torrents  flow? 


*  I  have  heard  a  few  men  of  letters  and  science,  and  many  who  have  no  pre- 
tension to  literature,  maintain  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race.  The  Jew-bill  has 
'de-Chiistianised  one  branch  of  our  legislature  already ;  there  is  no  saying  where 
the  rage  for  liberality  may  cease.  England,  the  scorn  of  Europe,  assumes  to  be  the 
very  navel  of  the  green  round  earth  —  toe  centre  of  inspiration — ^e  tripos  of  intelli- 
gence. The  "  Birds"  of  Aristophanes  is  a  very  laughable  exposure  of  the  follies  of 
Athens.  1  think  an  adaptation  of  it  to  the  English  stage  would  be  at  once  successful 
and  useful.  If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  permitted  to  take  a  peep  into  the  business 
of  this  little  world  (they  of  course  in  that  case  would  travel  much,  and  be  the  masters 
of  all  languages)  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire,  Tom  Paine,  and  Frederick — called  the 
Great — must  find  infinite  amusement  in  attending  the  meetings  of  our  sage  rulers. 
It  may  be  that  the  chancellor  is  only  the  mouthpiece  of  one  of  those  merry  wa^s  who 
makes  him  ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  unconscious  of  the  ridicule,  while  the 
less  gifted  among  us  suppose  that  his  inspiration  proceeds  from  spirits  of  another 
sort. 
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Shall  anarchy  and  fierce  rebellion  rage. 

If  it  so  please  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ? 

Shall  none  prevent  the  plague,  or  strive  to  stay  ? 

Have  we  no  Phineas  of  tlte  olden  day  ? 

No  loyal  Cavendish  ?  no  stanch  De  Vere  ? 

No  Stanley  in  the  field  ?    No  chevalier 

Of  honour?  knight  nor  squire  of  high  degree? 

No  heart  of  oak  among  our  yeomanry  ? 

Base  liars  1  who  would  heap  on  England*s  name 

Curses  and  horror,  in&my  and  shame ! 

Her  heart  is  true,  and  full,  thank  Heaven  1  of  life ; 

Her  mother  trunk  with  hopeful  shoots  is  rife : 

The  creeping  parasite  has  twisted  round 

The  goooly  stem ;  but  now  the  plague  is  found. 

Pulled  down  and  trampled,  let  it  die  the  death — 

While  we  our  country  crown  with  honour^s  wreath ; 

While  round  our  altar  crowds  of  patriots  press ; 

While  myriad  lips  our  champion  monarch  blesa; 

While  traitors  flee  away — but  cannot  flee 

The  burning  and  the  hiss  of  iniamy.* 


DEAN  8WIFT*8  MADVESft.       A  TALE  OF  A  CHURN. 

(From  the  "  Prout  Pqpert,") 

**  O  thou,  wboteTer  title  pleue  thine  ear, 
Dean»  Drapier,  Bickeiataff,  or  GuUiver — 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantas*  serioas  air. 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Hab*lais*  oasy  chair, 
Or  praise  the  court,  or  magnify  mankind, 
Or  thy  grieved  country *s  copper  chains  unbind !" — Pope. 

Wii  are  fully  cognisant  of  and  perfectly  piepared  for  the  overwhdming  burst  of 
universal  felicitation  which  we  riiall  elicit  trom  a  sympathising  public,  when  we 
announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  in  London  of  the  Watergrasshill 
'*  chest,''  fraught  with  treasures  such  as  no  Spani^  galleon  ever  wafted ^m  Manilla 
or  Peru  into  the  waters  of  tl)e  Guadalquiver.  From  the  remote  Irish  highland 
where  Prout  wasted  so  much  of  true  Athenian  suavity  on  the  desert  air,  unnoticed 
and  unappreciated  by  the  rude  tenants  of  the  hamlet,  his  trunk  of  posthumous 
papers  has  been  brought  into  our  cabinet;  and  there  it  stands  before  us, like  unto 
the  Trojan  horse,  replete  with  the  armed  offspring  of  the  great  man's  brain,  right 
well  packed  with  most  classic  stuffing,— ay,  pregnant  with  life  and  glory  I  Haply 
has  Fate  decreed  that  it  should  fall  into  proper  hands  and  fitting  custody ;  else  to 
what  vile  uses  might  not  this  box  of  learned  lumber  have  been  unwittingly  con- 
verted :  we  shudder  in  spirit  at  the  probable  destiny  that  would  have  awaited  it. 
The  Caliph  Omar  warmed  the  baths  of  Alexandria  with  Ptolemy's  libraiy ;  and  the 
*'  Prout  Papers  *'  might  e*er  now  be  lighting  the  pipes  of"  the  boys"  in  Blarney 
I^ne,  while  the  chest  itself  might  afford  materials  for  a  three-legged  stool — 

**  Truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum  !" 

In  verity  it  ought  to  be  allowable  at  times  to  indulge  in  that  moat  pleasing  opiate 

*  The  premier  said  in  his  place,  that  the  lagislature  must  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  This  comes  well  from  the  presumed  Christian  head  of  the  presumed  Christinn 
government  of  a  Christian  people.  *'  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  '*  is  the 
apostolical  prescxipt ;  yield  to  the  devil  itnd  drive  the  best  bargain  you  can  with  him, 
is  the  advice  of  the  illustrious  earl.  Whose  advice  most  we  follow  ?  The  eiisis  is 
near  at  hand ;  there  are  signs  of  hope  and  triumph  for  the  friends  of  order.  The 
aristocracy  and  yeomanry  of  the  country  are  against  the  Whigs, —  all  the  intelligence 
of  the  country  is  against  them.  The  Dissenters  and  the  msnufeotuvers,  and  the  tail 
of  the  Whigs,  against  John  Bull !  John  will  make  short  work  of  them,  when  he  is 
once  well  wakened  up.  The  old  gentleman  loves  flattery,  and  he  has  had  incense 
enough  offered  him  to  turn,  sooth  to  say,  a  stronger  head.  But  his  beapt  is  yet  in 
the  right  place,  or  woe  for  us  all ! 
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sel^pplause  (  and  faaviog  made  80  goodly  an  acquisition,  why  should  not  w«, 
Olives  Yorke  to  wit,  chuckle  inwaidly  while  we  are  congratulated  from 
wkfaoat,  glancing  an  eye  of  satis&ction  at  the  chest : 

"  Mihi  plmuio  ipte  d^mi,  iimui  ae  conttmplor  in  ared!*' 

Never  did  that  learned  ex-Jesuit,  Angelo  Mai,  now  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
rejoioe  more  over  a  "palimpsest*'  MS.  of  some  crazy  old  monk,  in  which  his 
quick  eye  fondly  hath  aetected  the  long  lost  decades  of  Livy — never  did  friend 
Pettigrew^oat  over  a  newly  uncoffined  mummy  (warranted  of  the  aeia  of  Sesostris) 
— never  did  (that  living  mummy)  Maurice  de  Talleyrand  exult  over  a  fresh  bundle 
of  Palmerstonian  protocols,  with  more  internal  complacency, — than  did  we, 
jubilating  over  this  sacerdotal  anthology,  this  miscellany  **  in  boards,^'  at  last 
safely  lodged  in  our  possession. 

Apropos.  We  should  mention  that  we  had  previously  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  his  excellency  Prince  Maurice  (aforesaid)  the  following  note,  to  which  it 
grieved  us  to  return  a  flat  negative. 

"  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand  prie  Mr.  Olivier  Yorke  d'agr6er  aes  respectueux 
hommages.  Ayant  eu  Tavantage  de  coanaitre  pcraonellement  feu  rAbb6  de  Prout 
lors  de  aes  ^udea  a  la  Sorbonne  en  1778,  il  aerait  charm^  aitdt  qu'arriveront  lea 
papiecs  de  ce  respectable  eccUdaatique  d'assister  a  Toaverture  du  coffie.  Cette 
lavenr  qull  ae  flatte  d'obtenir  de  la  politesse  reconnue  de  Monsieur  Yorse  il  s^aura 
daement  appr^cier. 

"  Aimbm»§ade  de  France,  Hanovre  Sq.,  ce  5  Juin.** 

We  suspected  at  once  (and  our  surmise  has  proved  correct)  that  many  docu- 
ments would  be  found  referring  to  Marie  Antoinette's  betrayers  and  the  practices 
of  those  three  prime  intriguers  Mirabeau,  Cagliostro,  and  Prince  Maurice ;  so 
that  we  did  well  in  eschewing  the  honour  intended  us  in  oveiiiauling  these 
papers, —  non  "  Talley"  auxilio. 

We  hate  a  flourish  of  trumpets ;  and  though  we  could  justly  command  all  the 
darioBS  of  renown  to  usher  in  these  Prout  writings,  let  their  own  intrinsic  worth 
be  the  sole  herald  of  their  fame.  VVe  are  not  like  the  rest  of  men  —  Listen 
Buiwer,  Dr.  Lardner,  and  Bob  Montgomery — obliged  to  inflate  oar  cheeks  with 
incessant  efibrt  to  blow  our  commodities  into  notoriety.  No  1  we  are  not  dis- 
ciples in  the  school  of  Pufiendorf ;  Prout's  Juh  will  be  found  fresh  and  sub- 
stantial,— not "  blown,*'  as  happens  too  frequently  in  the  literary  market.  We 
have  more  than  once  acknowledged  the  unsought  and  unpurchased  plaudits  of 
our  cotemporaries ;  but  it  is  to  the  imperishable  verdict  of  posterity  that  we 
ultimately  look  for  a  ratiflcatioo  of  modern  applause :  with  Cicero  we  exclaim— 
'^  Memorid  ve$lr6,  QidriteBt  90$tra  res  vivenif  sermomibui  crescentf  lUlerrarum 
wKmttmeniu  veiermcent  ei  corroborabimtttr /*'  Yes  1  while  the  ephemeral  writers 
of  the  day,  mere  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  flood,  will  become  extinct  in 
succession,  while  a  few,  more  lucky  than  their  comrade  dunces,  may  continue 
for  a  space  to  swim  with  the  aid  of  those  vile  bladders,  newspaper-pu&. 
Father  Prout  will  be  seen  floating  triumphantly  down  the  stream  of  time, 
secure  and  buoyant  in  a  genuine  ''Cork"  jacket. 

Some  friends  of  literature  have  been  importuning  us  to  publish  at  once  a 
caioiogue  raisonnif  or  table  of  contents,  of  all  the  matters,  historic,  critic,  analytic, 
and  pbilologic  embraced  in  the  range  of  these  MS. ;  but,  as  we  don't  wish  to 
tempt  housebreakers  to  our  premises,  we  shall  keep  the  secret  of  our  treasures 
locked  up  in  our  own  breast,  nor  expose  to  any  mishap  a  goose  that  is  to  lay  so 
many  eggs  of  anticipated  gold.  The  example  of  Homer  has  been  quoted  to  us  in 
this  matter  ineflectiwlly ;  and  notwithstanding  the  famed  "  catalogue  of  ships  *' 
and  redoubtable  '*  army-list"  with  which  he  opens  the  business  of  the  luad, 
enumerating  all  the  component  parts  of  the  materiel  de  guerre  which  he  subse- 
quently puts  in  motion,  still,  for  the  obvious  reason  already  stated,  we  demurred 
to  Uiis  proposal. 

We  owe  it  to  the  public  to  account  for  the  delay  experienced  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  ''  chest''  from  Watergrasshill  to  our  bands;  but  the  fact  is,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  held  on  the  subject  (Mat  Uorrogan,  of  Blarney,  in 
the  chair)  it  vras  resolved  "  That  Terry  Callaghan  being  a  tall  and  trustworthy 
man,  able  to  do  credit  to  the  village  in  London,  and  carry  eleven  stone  weight 
(the  precise  tarif  of  the  trunk),  should  be  sent  at  the  public  expense,  vi6  Bnstol, 
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with  the  coffer  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  and  plenty  of  the  wherewithal  to 

Srocure  '  refreshment  on  the  western  road,  until  he  should  deliver  the  same  at 
Ir.  Eraser's,  Regent  Street,  with  the  compliments  of  the  parish."  Terry,  wisely 
considering,  like  the  commissioners  of  the  Deccan  prize  money,  that  the  occupa- 
tion was  too  good  a  thing  not  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible,  kept  refreshing 
himself  at  the  cost  of  the  parochial  committee  on  the  great  western  road,  and  only 
arrived  last  week  in  Regent  Street.  Having  duly  stopped  to  admire  Lady 
Aldborough's  "  round  tower,**  and  elbowed  his  way  through  what  he  calls  thie 
"  Squadrint,"  he  at  last  made  his  appearance  at  our  office ;  and,  having  there 
discharged  his  load,  went  off  to  take  pot-luck  wfth  Feargus  O'Connor. 

Here  then  we  are  enabled,  no  longer  deferring  the  promised  boon,  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  first  of  the  "  Prout  Papers ;"  breaking  bulk,  to  use  a 
seaman's  phrase,  and  producing  at  hazard  a  specimen  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
coffer  brought  hither  on  the  shoulders  of  tall  and  trustworthy  Terry  Callaghan. 

**  Pandere  res  atta  terra  et  ealigin$  mersas." 

Oliver  Yorke. 


Watergratshill^  March  1830. 
Yet  a  few  years,  and  a  full  century 
shall  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's.    Yea,  O  my  friends  1  if  such  I 
may  presume   to  designate  vou  into 
whose  hands,  when  1  myself  am  ga- 
tliered  to  the  silent  tomb,  these  writings 
shall  fall,  and  to  whose  kindly  perusal 
I  commend  them,  bequeathing  at  the 
same  time  the  posthumous  blessing  of 
a  feeble  and  toil-worn  old  man — yes, 
when  a  few  winters  more  shall  have 
added  to  the  accumulated  snow  of  age 
that  weighs  on  the  hoary  head  of  the 
pastor   of  this   upland,    and  a  short 
period  shall  have  rolled  on  in  the  dull 
monotony  of  these  latter  days,  the  cen- 
tenary cycle  will  be  fully  completed, 
the  secular  anthem  of  dirge-like  solem- 
nity may   be  sung,   since-  the  grave 
closed  for  ever  on  one  whom  Britain 
justly   reveres    as    the  most  upright, 
intuitive,  and  gifled  of  her  sages,  and 
whom  Ireland,  when  the  frenzied  hour 
of  strife  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
the  turbulence  of  parties   shall   have 
subsided  into  a  national  calm,  will  hail 
with  the  rapture  of  returning  reason, 
as  the  first,  the  best,  the  mightiest  of 
her  sons.  The  long  arrears  of  gratitude 
to  the  only  true  disinterested  champion 
of  her  people,  the  long  deferred  apo- 
theosis of  the  patriot-divine,  the  shame- 
fully forgotten  debt  of  glory  which  the 


lustre  of  his  genius  shed  around  his 
semibarbarous  countrymen,  will  be 
deeply  and  feelingly  remembered  :  the 
old  land-mark  of  genuine  worth  will 
be  discerned  in  the  ebbing  of  modern 
agitation,  and  due  honour  will  be  paid 
by  a  more  enlightened  age  to  the  keen 
and  scrutinising  philosopher,  the  scan- 
ner of  whate'er  lies  hidden  in  thtf  folds 
of  the  human  heart,  the  prophetic  seer 
of  coming  things,  the  unsparing  satirist 
of  contemporary  delinquency,  the  stern 
Rhadamanthus  of  the  political  and  of 
the  literary  world,  the  star  of  a  be- 
nighted land,  the  lance  and  the  buckler 
of  Israel  — 

"  We  ne'er  shalllook  upon  hialike  again."* 

And  still  why  must  I  recall  (what  I 
would  fain  obliterate)  the  ever  painful 
fact, — graven,  alas!  too  indelibly  on  the 
stubborn  tablets  of  his  biographers, 
chronicled  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
and,  above  all,  tirmly  and  fatally  esta- 
blished by  the  monumental  record  of 
his  own  philanthropic  munificence, — 
the  disastrous  fact,  that  ere  this  bril- 
liant light  of  our  island  was  quenched 
in  death  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1745,  previous  to  that  sad  consumma- 
tion the  flame  had  wavered  wild  and 
flickered  fitfully  in  its  lamp  of  clay, 
casting  around  shadows  of  ghastly 
form,  and  anon  assuming  a  strange 
and  melancholy  hue,  that  made  every 


*  Note  in  Prout's  handwriting :  "  Doyle,  of  Carlow,  faintly  resembles  him. 
Bold,  honest,  disinterested,  an  able  writer,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman;  a  bishop,  too, 
in  our  church,  with  none  of  the  shallow  pedantry,  silly  hauteur,  arrant  selfishness, 
and  anile  dotage,  which  may  be  sometimes  covered,  but  not  bidden,  under  a  mitre. 
Swift  demolished  in  his  day  Woods  and  bis  bad  halfpence :  Doyle  denounced  Daniel 
and  his  box  of  coppers.  A  provision  for  the  starving  Irish  was  called  for  by  '  the 
Dean,'  and  sued  for  by  '  J.  K.  L.'  Ahis  !  when  will  England  awaken  to  the  voice 
of  her  sister  island's  best  and  most  enlightened  patriots  J  Truly,  she  hath  '  Moses 
and  the  prophets' — doth  she  wait  until  one  come  from,  the  dead  V* 

Doyle  is  since  dead — but  **•  defunctus  adhuc  loquitur  !'* — Edztok. 
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well-wisher  hail  as  a  blessing  the  event 
of  its  imal  extinction  in  the  cold  and 
dismal  ▼anlts  of  St.  Patrick's  ?  In  what 
mysterious  struggle  his  gigantic  intel- 
lect bad  been  cloven  down,  none  could 
tell.  But  the  evil  genius  of  insanity 
had  deariy  obtained  a  masterdom  over 
Acuities  the  most  powerful  and  endow- 
BDents  Uie  highest  that  have  £iUen  to 
the  lot  of  n)»n. 

We  are  told  of  occasional  hours  of 
respite  from  the  fangs  of  his  torment- 
ing spirit — we  learn  of  moments  when 
the  **  mens  divinior  "  was  suffered  to  go 
loose  from  its  gaoler,  and  to  roam  back, 
as  it  were  on  **  parole,"  into  the  domi- 
nions of  reason,  like  the  ghost  cf  the 
murdered  king,  allowed  to  revisit  for  a 
brief  space  the  glimpses  of  our  glorious 
firmament.  But  such  gleams  of  mental 
enlightenment  were  but  few  and  short 
io  their  duration.  They  were  like  tlie 
flash  that  is  seen  to  illumine  the  wreck 
when  all  hope  is  gone,  and,  fiercely 
bursting  athwart  the  darkness,  appears 
but  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  cargo  and 
the  mariners — intervals  of  lugubrious 
transport,  described  by  our  native  bard 
as 

"  That  ecstasy  which,  from  the  depths  of 

sadness. 
Glares  like  the  maniac's  moon,  whose 

light  is  madness." 

Alas!  full  rapidly  would  that  ouce 
dear  and  sagacious  spirit  falter  and 
relapse  into  the  torpor  of  idiocy ;  his 
large  expressive  eyes  rolling  wildly, 
would  at  times  exhibit  the  inward 
working  of  his  reason,  essaying  in  vain 
to  cast  off  the  nightmare  that  sat  trium- 
phant there,  impeding  that  current  of 
thought,  once  so  brisk  and  brilliant : 
still  was  he  noble  and  classic  in  the 
very  writhings  of  delirium,  and  oAen 
sublime,  he  would  appear  a  living 
image  of  the  sculpturea  Laocoon,  bat- 
thng  with  a  serpent  that  had  grasped, 
not  the  body,  but  the  mind,  in  its  en- 
tangling folds.  Yet  must  we  repeat  the 
sad  truth,  and  again  record  in  sorrow, 
that  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  Jo- 
nathan Swift  presented  nothing  but  the 
shattered  remnants  of  what  had  been  a 
powerfully  organised  being,  to  whom 
it  ought  to  have  been  allotted,  accord- 
ing to  our  faint  notions,  to  carry  unim- 
paired and  undiminished  into  the  hands 
of  Him  who  gave  such  varied  gifts,  and 
formed  such  a  goodly  intellect,  the  stores 
of  hoarded  wisdom  and  the  overflowing 
measure  of  talents  well  employed  — 
At0t  T  irtXutT*  fitvXn* 


And  here  let  roe  pause,  fur  a  sadly 
pleasing  reminiscence  steals  across  my 
mind,  a  recollection  of  youthful  days. 
I  love  to  fix,  in  its  flight,  a  transitory 
idea ;  and  I  freely  plead  the  privilege 
of  discursiveness  conceded  to  the  gar- 
rulity of  old  age.  When  my  course  of 
early  travel  led  me  to  wander  in  search 
of  science,  and  I  sought  abroad  that 
scholastic  knowledge  which  was  denied 
to  us  at  home  in  those  evil  days ;  when 
by  force  of  legislation  I  became,  like 
others  of  my  clerical  brethren,  a  "  peri- 
patetic" philosopher,  the  sunny  pro- 
vinces of  southern  France  were  the 
regions  of  my  choice ;  and  my  first 
gleanings  of  literature  were  gathered 
on  the  banks  of  that  mighty  stream  so 
fiiithfully  characterised  by  Burdigala^s 
native  poet,  Ausonius,  in  his  classic 
enumeration : 

"  Lentits     Arw,     Rbodanusque     celer, 
PLENUSque  GARUMNA  !' 

One  day  a  goatherd,  who  fed  his 
shaggy  flock  along  the  river,  was  heard 
by  me,  as  seated  on  the  lofly  bank  he 
gazed  on  the  shining  flood,  to  sing  a 
favourite  carol  of  the  country.  Twas 
but  a  simple  ballad  ;  but  it  struck  me 
as  a  deep  and  philosophic  illustration 
of  the  parallel  between  the  flow  of 
human  life  and  the  course  of  the 
running  waters.    And  thus  it  began : 

"  Salut !  O  !  vieux  fleuve  qui  coules  par 

la  plains, 
Helas !    un  meme  cours  ici  has  nous 
entraine  — 

Egal  est  en  tout  notre  sort. 
Teas  deux  nous  fournissons  la  m6me 

carriere, 
Carun  meme  destin  nous  mene,  O  Riviere, 
Vousalsmer!  nous  a  la  mort  T' 

So  sang  the  rustic  minstrel.  But  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  calmly  and  sorrow- 
fully pondering  on  the  rate  of  Swift, 
that  although  this  melancholy  resem- 
blance, so  oflen  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
tural allegory,  may  hold  good  in  the 
general  fortunes  of  mankind,  still  has 
it  been  denied  to  some  to  complete  in 
their  personal  history  the  sad  simi- 
litude :  for  not  a  few,  and  these  some 
of  the  most  exalted  of  our  species, 
have  been  forbidden  to  glide  into  the 
Ocean  of  Eternity  bringing  thereunto 
the  fulness  of  their  life  current,  with 
its  brimming  banks  undrained. 

Who  that  has  ever  gazed  on  the 
glorious  Rhine,  coeval  in  historic  glory 
with  the  first  C«sar,  and  boasting 
much    previous    traditionary    renown, 
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at  the  spot  where  it  gushes  from  its 
Alpine  source,  would  not  augur  to  it, 
with  the  poet,  an  interrupted  career, 
and  an  evergrowing  volume  of  copious 
exuberance : 

"  Att  pied  da  mont  Adulle,  entre  mille 

roseaux 
Le  Rhin  tranquil,  et  fier  da  progres  de 

ses  eauT, 
Appuy^  d'une  main  aar  son  ume  pen- 

chante, 
S'endort  ao  bruit  flatteur  de  son  onde 

naiasante." 

Whence  if  it  is  viewed  sweeping  in 
brilliant  cataracts  through  many  a 
mountain  glen  and  many  a  woodland 
scene,  until  it  glides  fiom  the  realms 
of  romance  into  the  business  of  Hfe, 
and  forms  the  majestic  boundary  of 
two  rival  nations,  conferring  benefits 
on  both — reflecting  from  the  broad 
expanse  of  its  waters  anon  the  mellow 
vineyards  of  Johannisberg,  anon  the 
gorgeous  turrets  of  Drachenfels — who 
could  venture  to  foretell  that  so  splen- 
did an  alliance  of  usefulness  and 
grandeur  was  destined  to  be  dissolved 
—  that  yon  rich  flood  would  never  gain 
that  ocean  into  whose  bosom  a  thousand 
rivulets  flow  on  with  unimpeded  gravi- 
tation, but  would  disappear  in  the 
quagmires  of  Helvoetsluys,  be  absorbed 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Brabant,  and  lost 
in  the  sands  of  Holland  ? 

Yet  such  is  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 
and  such  was  the  destiny  of  Swift, 
of  that  man  the  outpourings  of  whose 
abundant  mind  fertilised  alike  the  land 
of  his  Others*  and  the  land  of  his  birth : 
that  man  the  very  overflowings  of  whose 
strange  genius  were  looked  on  by  his 
contemporaries  with  delight,  and  wel- 
comed as  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
are  hailed  by  the  men  of  Egypt. 

A  deep  and  hallowed  motive  impels 
me  to  select  that  last  and  dreary  period 
of  his  career  for  the  subject  of  special 
analysis ;  to  elucidate  its  secret  history, 
and  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings ; 
eliminating  conjecture  and  substituting 
fact ;  prepared  to  demolish  the  visionary 
superstructure  of  hypothesis,  and  to 
place  the  matter  on  its  simple  basis 
of  truth  and  reality. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  and  far 
(^om  my  heart  to  tread  on  such  solemn 
ground  save  with  becoming  awe  and 
feet  duly  unshodden.  If,  then,  in  the 
following  pages,  I  dare  to  unseal  the 
long-closed  well,  think  not  that  I  seek 


to  desecrate  the  fountain :  if  it  devolves 
on  me  to  lift  the  veil,  fear  not  that  I 
mean  to  profane  the  sanctuary :  tarry 
until  this  paper  shall  have  been, perused 
to  its  close ;  nor  will  it  fall  from  your 
grasp  without  leaving  behind  it  a  con- 
viction that  its  contents  were  traced  by 
no  unfriendly  hand,  and  by  no  wiioar- 
ranted  biographer :  for  if  a  bald  spot 
were  to  be  found  on  the  head  of 
Jonathan  Swifi,  the  hand  of  Andrew 
Prout  should  be  the  first  to  cover  it 
with  laurels. 

There  is  a  something  sacred  about 
insanity :  the  traditions  of  every  coun- 
try agree  in  flinging  a  halo  of  myste- 
rious distinction  around  the  unhappy 
mortal  stricken  with  so  sad  and  so 
lonely  a  visitation.  The  poet  who  most 
studied  from  nature  and  least  firom 
books,  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  has 
never  made  our  souls  thrill  with  more 
intense  sympathy  than  when  his  per- 
sonages were  brought  before  us  bereft 
of  the  guidance  of  reason.  The  grey 
hairs  of  King  Lear  are  silvered  over 
with  additional  veneration  when  he 
raves ;  and  the  wild  flower  of  insanity 
is  the  tenderest  that  decks  the  pure 
garland  of  Ophelia.  We  know  that 
among  rude  and  untutored  nations 
madness  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its 
instances  few  indeed.  But  though  its 
frequency  in  more  refined  and  civilised 
society  has  taken  away  much  of  the 
deferential  homage  paid  to  it  in  pri- 
mitive times,  still,  in  the  palmiest  aays 
of  Greek  and  Roman  illumination,  the 
oracles  of  Delphi  found  their  fitting 
organ  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Pythoness  : 
and  through  such  channels  does  the 
Latin  lyrist  represent  the  Deity  com- 
municating with  man : 


ti 


quatit 


Mentem  sacerdotum  ineola  Pythiua." 

But  let  us  look  into  our  own  breasts, 
and  acknowledge  that,  with  all  the 
fdstidious  pride  of  fancied  superiority, 
and  in  the  full  plenitude  of  our  un- 
dimmed  reason,  we  cannot  face  the 
breathing  ruin  of  a  noble  intellect  un- 
dismayed. The  broken  sounds,  the 
▼ague  intensity  of  that  gaae,  those 
whisperings  that  seem  to  commune 
with  the  world  of  spirits,  the  play  of 
those  features,  still  impressed  with  the 
signet  of  immortality,  though  illegible 
to  our  eye,  strike  us  with  that  awe 
which  the  obelisk  of  the  desert,  with 


*  Swift  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  William  Tempi©'. 
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its  ioKulptared  riddles,  inspires  into 
tte  Anbiaa  shepherd.  An  oriental 
epinioD  makes  such  beings  the  fa- 
nmiites  of  heav«n:  and  the  strong 
tincinre  of  eastern  ideas,  so  discernible 
OQ  many  points  in  Ireland,  is  here  also 
perceptible;  for  a  bom  idiot  among 
me  o&pring  of  an  Irish  cabin  is  prized 
as  a  femily  palladium. 

To  contemplate  what  was  once  great 
and  resplendent  in  the  eyes  of  man, 
slowly  monldering  in  decay,  has  never 
been  an  unprofitable  exercise  of  thought ; 
and  to  muse  over  reason  itself,  fitllen 
and  prostrate,  cannot  ^l  to  teach  us 
oor  complete  dependency.  If  to  dwell 
among  ruins  and  amid  sepulchres — to 
explore  the  pillared  grandeur  of  the 
tenantiess  Palmyra,  or  the  crumbling 
wreck  of  that  Roman  amphitheatre  once 
manned  with  applaudmg  thousands 
and  rife  with  joy,  now  overgrown  with 
shmbs  and  haunted  by  the  owl — if  to 
soliloquise  in  the  valley  where  autumnal 


leaves  are  thickly  strewn,  erer  remind- 
ing us  by  their  incessant  rustle,  as  we 
tread  the  path,  <<  that  all  that's  brisht 
must  fade  ** — if  these  things  beget  that 
mood  of  soul  in  which  the  suggestions 
of  heaven  find  readiest  adoption, — how 
forcibly  must  the  wreck  of  mind  itself, 
and  the  mournful  aberrations  of  that 
faculty  by  which  most  we  assimilate 
to  our  Maker,  humble  our  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  bend  down  our  spirit  in 
adoration  1  It  is  in  truth  a  sad  bereave- 
ment, a  dissevering  of  ties  long  che- 
rished, a  parting  scene  melancholy  to 
witness,  when  the  ethereal  companion 
of  this  clay  takes  its  departure,  an  out- 
cast from  the  earthly  coil  that  it  once 
animated  with  intellectual  fire,  and 
wanders  astray,  cheerless  and  friend- 
less, beyond  the  picturings  of  poetry 
to  describe; — a  picture  realised  in 
Swift,  who  more  than  Adrian  was 
entitled  to  exclaim : 


«f 


ADimnla,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comesqne  corporis. 
Qua  nunc  abibis  in  loea 
PalliduU,  rigida,  nodula. 
Nee  at  soles  dabis  jooos !" 


"  Wie  soul,  fond  rambler,  whither,  say — 
Whither,  boon  comrade,  flee'st  away  1 
111  ean*8t  thou  bear  the  bitter  blast — 
Hooseless,  unclad,  afirigbt,  aghsst : 
Jocund  no  more !  and  husb'd  the  mirth 
That  gladdened  ofl  the  sons  of  earth !" 


Nor  onloath  am  I  to  confess  that  such 
contemplations  have  won  upon  me  in 
the  decline  of  years.  Youtli  has  its 
appropriate  pursuits  :  and  to  him  who 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  life,  with  all 
its  gaieties  and  festive  hours  spread  in 
alluring  blandishment  before  him,  such 
musings  may  come  amiss,  and  such 
studies  may  offer  no  attraction.  We 
are  then  eager  to  mingle  in  the  crowd 
of  active  existence,  and  to  mix  with 
those  who  swarm  and  jostle  each  other 
on  the  molehill  of  this  world — 

"  Towered  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men." 

fiot  to  me,  numbering  fourscore  years, 
and  full  tired  of  the  frivolities  of  mo- 
dem wisdom,  metaphysical  inquiry 
Rtuffos  with  all  its  charms,  fresh  as 
when  first  I  courted,  in  the  halls  of 
8orboone,  the  science  of  the  soul.  On 
this  barren  hill  where  rov  lot  is  fellen, 
in  that  **  sunset  of  life  '^  which  is  said 
to  "bring  mystical  lore,"  I  love  to 
investigate  subjects  such  as  these. 

'*  And  may  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  an  some  high  lonely  tower» 
Seeking  with  Plato  to  unfold 
What  realms  or  what  vast  regions  bold 
TV  immortal  soul  that  hath  forsook 
Its  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook. 


And  may  at  length  my  weary  age 
Find  oot  some  peaceful  hermitage, 
'Till  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain !" 

To  fix  the  precise  limits  where  sober 
reason's  well-regulated  dominions  end, 
and  at  what  bourne  the  wild  region  of 
the  fanciful  commences,  extending  in 
many  a  tract  of  lengthened  wilderness 
until  it  joins  the  remote  and  volcanic 
territory  of  downright  insanity,  were  a 
task  which  tlie  most  deeply-read  psy- 
chologist might  attempt  in  vain.  To 
settle  the  exact  confines  would  be  a 
hopeless  endeavour ;  for  nowhere  is 
there  so  much  debatable  ground,  so 
much  unmarked  frontier,  so  much  un- 
determined boundary.  The  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude  have  never  been 
laid  down,  nor,  that  I  learn,  ever  cal- 
culated at  all,  for  want  of  a  really  sei>* 
sible  solid  man  to  act  the  part  of  a  first 
meridian .  The  same  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  a  kindred  subject,  viz.  that  state  of 
the  human  frame  akin  to  insantfy,  and 
called  intoxication ;  for  there  are  here 
also  various  degrees  of  intensity ;  and 
where  on  earth  (except  perhaps  in  the 
person  of  my  friend  Pick  Dowden) 
will  you  find  »•«••  ^o**  **"  **''•  ^**^^ — 
a  sober  roan, — according  with  the  de- 
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scription  in  a  hymn  of  our  church 
liturgy  ? 

**  Qui  pins,  prudens,  hnmilis,  pudicus, 
Sobriam  duxit  sine  labe  vitam, 
Donee  bumanos  lens  afflat  aur& 

Spiritus  ignes." 
£x  officio  Brev.  Rom,  de  communi  Conf,  non 
Pont,  ad  veipenu, 

I  remember  well,  when  in  1815  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  (then  simple 
Harry  Brougham)  came  to  this  part  of 
the  country  (attracted  hither  by  the 
fame  of  our  Blarney-stone),  having  liad 
the  pleasure  of  his  society  one  summer 
evening  in  this  humble  dwelling,  and 
conversing  with  him  long  and  loudly 
on  the  topic  of  inebriation.  He  had 
certainly  taken  a  drop  extra,  but  per- 
haps was  therefore  better  qualified  for 
deoating  the  subject,  viz.,  at  what 
precise  point  drunkenneu  sets  in^  and 
what  is  the  exact  low-water  mark.  He 
first  advocated  a  three-bottle  system^ 
but  enlarged  his  view  of  the  question 
as  he  went  on,  until  he  reminded  me 
of  those  spirits  described  by  Milton 
who  sat  apart  on  a  hill  retired,  dis- 
cussing free-will^  fixed  fate  J  fortknow- 
ledge  absolute, 

"  And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 
lost!" 

My  idea  of  the  matter  was  very  sim- 
ple, although  I  had  some  trouble  in 
bringing  him  round  to  the  true  under- 
standing of  things ;  for  he  is  obstinate 
by  nature,  and,  like  the  village  school- 
master, whom  he  has  sent  <' abroad,** 

"  Even  though  vanquished,  he  can  argue 
still/ 

I  shewed  him  that  the  poet  Lucretius, 
in  his  elaborate  work  De  Naturd  Re- 
rumy  had  long  since  established  a  cri- 


terion, or  standard —  a  sort  of  clepsy- 
dra, to  ascertain  the  final  departure  of 
sobriety, — being  the  well-known  phe- 
nomenon of  reduplication  in  the  Tisual 
orb,  that  sort  of  second  sight  common 
among  the  Scotch : 

'*  Bina    lacernarum    flag^rantia    lumina 

flammifl, 
Et  duplices  hominum  vultos  et  corpora 

bina  \**,~-LucreiiuM* 

But,  unfortunately,  just  as  I  thought  I 
had  placed  my  opinions  in  their  most 
luminous  point  of  view,  1  found  that 
poor  HaiTy  was  completely  fuddled, 
so  as  to  be^  unconscious  of  all  I  could 
urge  during  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  for, 
as  Tom  Moore  says  in  Lalla  Rookhf 


"  the  delicate  chnin 

Of  thought  once  tangled,  eoold  not  clear 
again." 

It  has  long  ago  been  laid  down  as  a 
maxim  by  Aristotle,  that  *'  nullum 
magnum  ingenium  sine  mixturd  insania.'' 
Newton  was  decidedly  mad  when  he 
wrote  his  comment  on  Revelations; 
Descartes  went  off  in  a  brain  fever; 
Mallebranche  lost  his  reason  long  be- 
fore he  died ;  Burns  was  more  than 
once  labouring  under  delirium  ;  Tasso 
was  acquainted  with  the  cells  of  a  mad- 
house ;  Nathaniel  Lee,*  the  dramatist, 
when  a  tenant  of  Bedlam,  wrote  a 
tragedy  twenty-five  acts  long;  and 
Sophocles  was  accused  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  f(mr(m,  and  only  acouit- 
ted  of  insanity  by  the  recitation  of  his 
(Edip,  Colon,  Pascal  was  an  occasional 
hypochondriac  ;  the  poet  Cowper  and 
the  philosopher  Rousseau  were  subject 
to  lunacy ;  Luis  de  Camoens  died  raving 
in  an  hospital  at  Lisbon;  and,  in  an 
hospital  at  Madrid,  the  same  fate,  with 


*  Note  by  Prout :  "  This  fact  concerning  Lee  I  stumbled  on  in  that  singular 
olla  podrida,  the  Curiotitiu  of  Literatuts,  by  D'Israeli,  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 
As  I  have,  though  personally  unknown  to  this  learned  pundit,  a  high  regard  for  his 
deep  and  searching  erudition,  I  wish  he  could  be  induced  to  visit  the  **  Blarney  stone  " 
and  my  "  book-case "  at  WatergrasshilL  Since  the  great  CwmsUva  a  LapUU,  there 
never  rose  a  more  multifarious  and  elaborate  commentator,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
fudicineofths  mind  (vol.  i.  sseond  series,  Murray,  1833),  I  find  a  passage  which  tells 
for  my  theory ;  and  I  therefore  insert  it  here,  on  the  principle  otje  prends  man  bitn 
partout  oAje  le  trouve.  '  Plutarch  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  ^umld  the  body  sue  the 
mind  in  a  court  of  judicature  for  damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mind  would  prove 
to  have  been  a  most  ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord,*  This  idea  so  tickled  my  fancy,  that 
I  hunted  for  it  through  all  the  metaphysical  writings  of  the  Boeotian  sage  ;  and  lo ! 
I  find  that  Democritus,  the  laughing  philosopher,  was  the  real  Simon  Pure  who  first 
made  the  assertion,  retailed  by  him  of  Cheronsa :  Oi^mm  fuPurrm  r«»  Atift*»^rn  ttwut, 
«f  w  T«  nt/im  liJMtrwr*  rn  ^»X7*  «<*M^Mf  fv*  «r  M/ny*  mir§pvyttv.  And  Tbeophrastus 
enlarges  on  the  same  topic.  Sf^^mevt  mXn^tt  umf,  vXu  rf  emfUMTi  nXm  tfau99  rtif 
'4^»X'***  IlXufMB  fnwru  r«  rtt/tM  rtis  ^^c;^«ff  »tr»XM»u  tuuui,  /mi  nmrm  Xtyt  tutrm  ;^f«f/*iMf . 
See  Uie  magnificent  edition  of  Plutarch's  moral  treatises,  from  the  Clarendon  press  of 
Oxford,  1795,  in  the  British  Museum,  being  OAOTT.  TA  HeiKA.    Tom.  i.  p.  375. 
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tbe  ame  aUeodant  madness,  closed  the 
ctfeer  of  the  author  of  Don  Qitixote,  tbe 
iaoDortal  Miguel  Cenrantes.  Shelley 
was  mad  ootzigfat ;  and  Byron's  blood 
was  deeply  tainted  with  maniacal  in- 
foskkn.  His  uncle,  the  eighth  lord, 
had  been  the  homicide  of  his  kindred, 
and  hid  his  remorse  in  the  quaint 
doisters  of  Newstead.  He  himself 
enumerates  three  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors who  died  by  their  own  hands. 
Last  February  (1830),  Miss  Milbanke, 
in  the  book  she  has  put  forth  to  the 
world,  states  her  belief  and  that  of 
her  advisers,  that  **  the  Lord  Byron 
was  actually  insane."  And  in  Dr. 
Mi)lingen*s  book  (tbe  surgeon  of  the 
Saliote  brigade)  we  find  these  words 
attributed  to  the  childe :  *'  I  picture 
myself  slowly  expiring  on  a  bed  of 
torture,  or  terminating  my  days,  like 
Swift,  a  grinning  idiot.'** 

Sczange  to  say,  few  men  have  been 
more  exempt  from  the  usual  exciting 
causes  of  insanity  than  Swift.  If  am- 
bition, vanity,  avarice,  and  the  fury  of 
sexual  passion,  be  the  ordinary  deter- 
mining agents  of  lunacy,  then  should 
be  have  proudly  defied  the  approaches 

"  TwBS  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  Btniek  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Views  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart 
Which  winged  the  shaft  that  quivers  in  his  heart. 
Keen  are  his  pangs ;  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel : 
While  the  same  plumage  that  bad  warmed  his  nest 
Drinks  the  last  lifedrop  of  his  bleeding  breast!" 

So  Byron  sings  in  his  happiest  mood ;  and  so  had  sung  before  him  a  young 
French  poet,  who  died  in  early  life,  worn  out  by  his  own  fervour : 

"  Oui,  IliODmie  ici  has  aux  talents  condamn6, 
Snr  la  terre  en  passant  sublime  infortun^, 
Ne  peut  impun^ment  achever  une  vie 
Que  le  ciel  surcharges  du  fardean  du  genie ! 
Son  vent  il  meurt  brnl6  de  ces  celestes  feux  ... 
Tel  quelquefois  I'oiseau  du  Souverain  des  Dieux, 
L'aigle,  tombe  du  haut  des  plaines  immortelles, 
BruU  dufoudre  ardent  qu'ii  portait  iout  fes  ailM!" — CHSNSDOLLft. 


of  the  evil  spirit  and  withstood  his 
attacks.  As  for  ambitious  cravings,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  sought  not  the 
smiles  of  the  court,  nor  ever  sighed 
for  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  had  none  of  the  crafty, 
aspiring,  and  intriguing  mania  of  a 
Wolsey  or  a  Mazarin.  By  the  boldness 
and  candour  of  bis  vrritings,  he  effec- 
tually put  a  stop  to  that  ecclesiastical 
preferment  whicn  the  low-minded,  the 
cunning,  and  the  hypocrite,  are  sure 
to  obtain :  and  of  him  it  might  be  truly 
said,  that  the  doors  of  clerical  promotion 
closed  while  tbe  gates  of  glory  opened. 

But  even  glory  (mystic  word  1),  has 
it  not  its  fascinations,  too  powerful  at 
times  even  for  the  eagle  eye  of  genius, 
and  capable  of  dimming  for  ever  the 
intellectual  orb  that  gazes  too  fixedly  on 
its  irradiance  ?  How  often  has  splendid 
talent  been  its  own  executioner,  and 
tbe  best  gift  of  Heaven  supplied  the 
dart  that  bereft  its  possessor  of  all  that 
maketh  existence  valuable  ?  The  very 
intensity  of  those  feelings  which  refine 
and  elevate  the  soul,  has  it  not  been 
found  to  opemte  the  work  of  ruin  ? 


I  am  ftiUy  aware  that  in  Swift's 
se  there  was  a  common  rumour 
among  his  countrymen  in  Ireland  at 
the  time,  that  overstudy  and  too  much 
learning  had  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  the  doctor's  brain,  and  unsettled  the 
equipoise  of  his  cerebellum.  The 
"  most  noble  "  Festus,  who  was  a  well- 
bred  Italian  gentleman,  fell  into  the 


same  vulgar  error  long  ago  with  respect 
to  St.  Paul,  and  opined  that  much 
literature  had  made  of  him  a  madman  / 
But  surely  such  a  sad  confusion  of  ma- 
terialism and  spiritualism  as  that  mis- 
conception implies,  will  not  require  a 
refutation.  The  villagers  in  Gold- 
smith's beautiftil  poem  may  have  been 
excusable  for  adopting  so  unscientific 


•  Anecdotes  of  Byron's  Illness  and  Death,  by  Julius  Millingen,  p.  120.    London, 
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a  theory,  but  beyond  Uie  sphere  of 
rustic  sages  the  hypothesis  is  into- 
lerable : 

"  And  still  they  gszed,  and  still  their 

wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  be 

knew!" 

How  can  the  ethereal  and  incorporate 
stores  of  knowledge  become  a  physical 
weight,  and  turn  out  an  encumbrance, 
exercising  undue  pressure  on  the  hu- 
man brain  ?  how  can  mental  acquire- 
ment be  described  as  a  body  pon- 
derous ?  What  iblly  to  liken  the  cre- 
vices of  the  cerebral  gland  to  the 
fissures  in  an  old  barn  bursting  with 
the  riches  of  a  collected  harvest  —  ru- 
puerunt  horrea  messes — or  to  the  crazy 
bark  of  old  Charon,  only  fitted  for 
the  light  waAage  of  ghosts  when  it 
received  the  bulky  personage  of  the 
Eneid. 

*'  Gemnit  sab  pondere  cymba 
Sutilis,  ao  moltam  accepit  rimosa  palu- 
dem." 

Away  with  such  fantasies !  The  more 
learned  we  grow  the  better  organised 
is  our  mind,  the  more  prejudices 
we  shake  off;  and  the  stupid  error 
which  I  combat  is  but  a  pretext  and 
consolation  for  ignorance. 

The  delusions  of  love  swayed  not 
the  stern  mind  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick,  nor  could  the  frenzy  of 
passion  ever  overshadow  his  clear  un- 
derstanding. Like  a  bark  gliding 
along  a  beautiful  and  regular  canal, 
the  soft  hand  of  woman  could,  with  a 
single  riband,  draw  him  onward  in  a 
fair  and  well-ordered  channel ;  but  to 
dra^  liim  out  of  his  course  into  any 
devious  path,  it  was  not  in  nature  nor 
the  roost  potent  fascination  to  accom- 
plish. Stella,  the  cherished  com- 
panion of  bis  life,  his  secretly  wedded 
Diide,  ever  exercised  a  mild  influence 
over  his  affections — 

"  And  rose,  where'er  he  turned  his  eye, 
The  morning  star  of  memoiy." 

But  his  acquaintanceship  with  Vanessa 
(Mrs.  Vanhomrigg)  was  purely  of  that 
description  supposed  to  nave  been  in- 
troduced by  Plato.  Being  sworn  to  celi- 
bacy myself,  I  am  perhaps  little  Quali- 
fied for  the  discussion  of  these  delicate 
matters ;  but  1  candidly  confess,  that 
never  did  Goldsmith  so  win  on  my 
good  opinion,  by  his  superior  know- 
ledge of  those  recondite  touches  that 
ennoble  the  fiivourile  character  of  a  re- 
spectable divine,  as  when  he  attributes 


severe  and  unoompromising  tenets  of 
monogamy  to  Dr.  Primrose,  vicar  of 
Wakefield ;  that  being  the  next  beat 
state  to  the  one  which  I  have  adopted 
myself,  in  accordance  with  the  Platonic 
philosophy  of  Virgil,  and  the  example 
of  Paul : 

"  Quique  tacsrdotet  eastif  dum  vita  manriMU : 
Qaique  pii  vates,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti : 
Omnibus  his  nireft  cingnntar  tempora 
vittft !"— i£iitfi<i,  6. 

The  covetousness  of  this  world  had 
no  place  in  the  breast  of  Swift,  and 
never,  consequently,  was  his  mind 
liable  to  be  shaken  from  its  basis  by 
the  inroads  of  that  overwhelming  vice 
avarice.  Broad  lands  and  manorial 
possessions  he  never  sighed  for;  and, 
as  Providence  had  granted  him  a  com- 
petency, he  could  well  adopt  the  re- 
signation of  the  poet,  and  exclaim, 
Nil  amplius  oro.  Nothing  amused 
him  more  than  the  attempt  of  his  friend 
Doctor  Delan)r  to  excite  his  iealousy 
by  the  ostentatious  display  of  his  cele- 
brated villa,  which,  as  soon  as  pur- 
chased, he  invited  the  dean  to  come 
and  admire.  We  have  the  humorous 
lines  of  descriptive  poetry  which  were 
composed  by  Swift  on  the  occasion, 
and  were  well  calculated  to  destroy 
the  doctor's  vanity.  The  estate  our 
satirist  represents  as  liable  to  suffer 
"  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  "  whenever  *'  a 
crow''  or  other  small  opaque  body 
should  pass  between  it  and  that  lu- 
minary. The  plantations  **  might  pos- 
sibly supply  a  toothpick ;" 

"  And  the  stream  that's  called  '  Meander  * 
Might  be  sacked  op  by  a  gander !" 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  utter 
derision  with  which  be  contemplated 
the  territorial  aggrandisement  so  dear 
to  the  votaries  of  Mammon  ;  nor  is  it 
foreign  from  this  topic  to  remark,  that 
the  contrary  extreme  of  hopeless  po- 
verty not  having  ever  fallen  to  his 
lot,  one  main  cause  of  insanity  in 
high  minds  was  removed.  Tasso  went 
mad  through  sheer  distress  and  its  con- 
comitant shame ;  the  fictions  of  his  ro- 
mantic love  for  a  princess  of  the  court 
of  Ferrara  are  all  fudge  :  he  had  at 
one  time  neither  fire  nor  a  decent  coat 
to  his  back,  and  he  tells  us  that,  having 
no  lamp  in  his  garret,  he  resorted  to  his 
cat  to  lend  him  the  glare  of  her  eyes. 

*'  Non  avendo   candele  per  iscrivere  i 
suoi  versi!" 

Intemperance  and  debauchery  never 
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inlerfered  with  the  qaiet  tencmr  of  the 
dean's  domestic  hahits,  and  henoe  the 
nwdical  and  constitotioDal  caiues  of 
deiangeoMfit  flowing  from  these  sources 
must  be  eonsidered  as  null  in  this  case. 
i  have  attentively  perused  the  best  le- 
oord  extant  of  his  priTate  life — his  own 
J^mnrnl  to  SUUoj  detsiling  his  sqjoum 
in  London ;  and  I  find  his  diet  to  ha?  e 
been  such  as  I  could  have  wished. 

"  Londoo,  Oct.  1711.  Mrs.  Vanhom- 
ngg  has  changed  her  lodgings — I  dined 
with  her  to-d^.  I  am  growing  a  mig^ty 
lo?er  of  htninei ;  hot  thej  are  much 
mailer  here  than  with  you.  In  the 
afteitioon  I  Tisited  an  old  major-general, 
and  ale  aix  o^ftera^m^LttUr  A  XX II, 
p.  584,  ts  SeoU's  edUion  ofSmfi. 

"  I  w«s  ioTited  tOi.day  to  dine  with 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigg,  with  aome  company 
who  did  not  come ;  hnti  ate  nothing  but 
ikfrrtags."— &iaM  letttr,  p.  388. 

"  Oct.  S3,  1711.  I  was  forced  to  be 
at  the  aecretaxy's  office  till  four,  and  lost 
mj  dinner.  So  I  went  to  Mrs.  Van*8, 
anl  made  them  eet  me  thret  herriugi, 
which  I  am  rery  mnd  of.  And  they  are 
a  light  vietuaW*  (lie  in  ong,).>^Lett€r 
XXXIIL  p.  400. 

He  further  shews  the  lively  interest 
he  always  evinced  for  fish  diet  by  the 
following  passage,  which  occurs  in  a 
publication  of  his  printed  in  Dublin, 
1732,  and  entitled  An  Exanunation 
cf  certam  Ainats,  Corruptions,  and 
Emormities  in  thi»  City  of  Dublin, 
By  Dr,  Jonathan  Swift,  DJ), 

*'  The  affirmation  aolemnly  made  in 
the  cry  of  Herringt  is  directly  against 
all  truth,  viz.  'Herrings  alive,  ho!' 
The  very  proverb  will  convince  us  of 
this ;  for  what  ia  more  frequent  in  ordi- 
nary apeech  than  to  say  of  a  neighbour 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  He  ia  dead  as  a 
herring !  And  pray,  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  herring,  which,  as  philoaophera 
observe,  cannot  Uve  longer  than  one 
minute  three  aeeonda  and  a  half  out  of 
water,  abould  bear  a  voyage  in  open 
boats  from  Howth  to  Dublin,  be  tossed 
into  tvrenty  hands,  and  preaerve  its  life 
in  aieves  for  several  hours  V 

The  sense  of  loneliness  consequent 
on  the  loss  of  friends,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  those  whose  companionship 
made  life  pleasant,  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cause  of  melancholy  monomania ; 
but  it  could  not  have  a&cted  Swift, 
whose  residence  in  Dublin  bad  estran- 
ged him  long  previously  from  those 
who  at  that  period  died  away.    Gay, 


his  bosom  friend,  had  died  in  Decern* 
her  1733 ;  Bolingbroke  had  retiied  to 
France  in  1734 ;  Pope  was  become  a 
hypochondriac  from  bodily  infirmities ; 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  extinct;  and  be, 
the  admirer  and  the  admired  of  Swift, 
John  of  Blenheim,  the  illustrious  Mari- 
borough,  had  preceded  him  in  a  mad- 
house! A  lunatic  asylum  was  the  last 
refuge  of  the  warrior — if,  indeed,  he 
and  his  fellows  of  the  conquering  fra- 
ternity were  not  candidates  for  it  in- 
trinsically and  professionally, 

"  From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the 
Swede." 

Thus,  although  the  Dean  might  have 
felt  like  one  who  treads  alone  some 
deserted  banquetphall  (according  to  the 
beautiful  simile  of  the  melodist),  still 
we  cannot,  with  the  slightest  semblance 
of  probability,  trace  his  madness  to 
any  sympathies  of  severed  friendship 
of  auld  lang  syne. 

If  Swift  ever  nourished  a  predomi- 
nant affection,  if  be  was  ever  really 
under  the  dominion  of  a  ruling  passion, 
it  was  that  of  pure  and  disinlerested 
love  of  country;  and  were  he  ever 
liable  to  be  hurried  into  insane  excess 
by  any  overpowering  enthusiasm,  it 
was  the  patriot's  madness  that  had  the 
best  chance  of  prostrating  his  mighty 
soul.  His  worics  are  the  imperishable 
proofs  of  the  sincere  and  enlightened 
attachment  which  he  bore  an  island, 
connected  with  him  by  no  hereditary 
recollections,  but  merely  by  the  acci- 
dent of  his  birth  at  Cashel.* 

We  read  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(Ecclesiast.  Ixxvii),  that  '<  the  sense  of 
oppression  maketh  a  man  mad;"  and 
wnosoever  will  peruse  those  splendid 
efiusions  of  a  patriot  soul,  The  Story 
of  an  injured  Lady  (Dublin,  1725), 
Maxims  controlled  %n  Ireland  (Dublin, 
1724),  Miserable  State  of  Ireland 
(Dublin,  1727),  must  arise  from  the 
perusal  impressed  with  the  intensity 
and  fervour  of  the  dean's  love  of  his 
oppressed  country.  The  Maiims  Coa^  * 
trolled  develop,  according  to  that 
highly-competent  authority,  Edmund 
Burke,  the  deepest  and  most  states- 
manlike views  ever  taken  of  the  mis- 
management and  misrule  prevailing  in 
all  our  relations  with  that  island.  In 
the  Miserable  State,  &c.,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  wretched  peasantry  at 
that  time  was  at  just  the  same  stage  of 


*  Also  the  natal  place  of  Lawrence  Sterne. 
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civilisation  and  comfort  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day ;  for  we  find  the  dean 
thus  depicting  a  state  of  things  which 
none  but  an  Irish  landlord  could  read 
without  blushing  for  human  nature : 
''There  are  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
who  think  themselves  blessed  if  they 
can  obtain  a  hut  worse  than  the  squire*s 
dog-kennel,  and  a  piece  of  ground  for 
potatoe  plantation,  on  condition  of 
oeing  as  very  slaves  as  any  in  America, 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty/'  Fur- 
ther on  he  informs  us  of  a  singular  item 
of  the  then  traffic  of  the  Irish  : — **  Our 
fraudulent  trade  in  wool  to  France  is 
the  best  branch  of  our  commerce/' 

And  in  bis  Propotalfor  the  Ute  of 
Irish  Manufactures,  which  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  government  of  the  day, 
and  described  by  the  learned  judge 
who  sent  the  case  to  the  jury  as  a  plot 
to  bring  in  the  Pretender!  we  have 
this  wool-traffic  s^in  alluded  to:  — 
*'  Our  beneficial  export  of  wool  to 
France  has  been  our  only  support  for 
several  years:  we  convey  our  wool 
there  in  spite  of  all  the  harpies  of  die 
oustoro-house/'  In  this  tract  he  intro- 
duces the  story  of  Pallas  and  the  nymph 
Arachne,  whom  the  goddess,  jealous  of 
her  spinning,  changed  into  a  spider, 
and  beautifully  applies  the  aliegoiy  to 
the  commercial  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  sister-country  on  I  reland .  ''Arachne 
was  allowed  still  to  spin  ;  but  Britain 
will  take  our  bowels,  and  convert  them 


Of  the  Drapier^s  Letters,  and  the 
signal  discomfiture  of  the  base-currency 
scheme  attempted  by  William  Woods, 
it  were  superfluous  to  speak.  Never 
was  there  a  more  barefaced  attempt  to 
swindle  the  natives  than  the  copper 
imposition  of  that  notorious  hardware- 
roan  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  in  mo- 
dern times  can  be  placed  in  juxta- 
position, is  the  begging-box  of  O'Con- 
neil.  O  for  a  Drapier  to  expose  that 
second  humbug  to  the  deluded  pea- 
santry I 

The  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745  found 
the  dean  an  inmate  of  his  last  sad 
dwelling — his  own  hospital;  but  the 
crisis  awakened  all  his  energies,  and 
he  found  an  interval  to  publish  that 
address  to  his  fellow-countrymen  which 
some  attributed  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
Chesterfield,  but  which  bears  intrinsic 
evidence  of  his  pen.  It  is  printed  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Drapier*s  Letters.  There  is  a  certain 
chemical  preparation  called  si/m})athetic 
ink,  which  leaves  no  trace  on  the  paper; 
but  if  applied  to  the  heat  of  a  fire,  the 
characters  will  become  at  once  legible. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Swifl's  soul  —  an 
universal  blank ;  but  when  brought 
near  the  sacred  flame  that  burnt  on  the 
altar  of  his  country,  his  mind  recovered 
for  a  time  its  clearness,  and  found 
means  to  communicate  its  patriotism. 
Touch  but  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and 
the  madman  was  sane' again  :  such  was 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  visitation. 


into  the  web  and  warp  of  her  own  ex- 
clusive and  intolerant  industry." 

"  O  Reason !  who  shall  say  what  spells  renew, 
When  least  we  look  for  it,  thy  broken  clue  ; 
Through  what  small  viatas  o'er  the  darkened  brain 
The  intellectual  daybeam  bursts  again  ! 
Enough  to  shew  the  maze  in  which  the  sense 
Wandered  about,  but  not  to  guide  thee  hence  — 
Enough  to  glimmer  o'er  the  yawning  wave, 
But  not  to  point  the  harbour  which  might  save  !" 


When  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  lay 
dormant  in  a  dungeon,  the  voice  of  a 
song  which  he  had  known  in  better 
days  came  upon  his  ear,  and  was  the 
•  means  of  leading  him  forth  to  light  and 
freedom ;  but,  alas  1  Swift  was  not  led 
forth  from  his  lonely  dwelling  by  the 
note  of  long -remembered  music,  the 
anthem  of  fatherland.  Gloomy  insanity 
had  taken  too  permanent  possession  of 
his  mind  ;  and  right  well  did  he  know 
that  he  should  die  a  maniac.  For  this, 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  did  he 
build  unto  himself  an  asylum,  where 
his  own  lunacy  might  dwell  protected 
from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  mankind.     He 


felt  the  approach  of  madness,  and,  like 
Ceesar,  when  about  to  fall  at  the  feet  of 
Pompey's  statue,  he  gracefully  arranged 
the  folds  of  his  robe,  conscious  of  his 
own  dignity  even  in  that  melancholy 
downfall.  The  Pharaohs,  we  are  told 
in  Scripture,  built  unto  themselves 
gorgeous  sepulchres :  their  pyramids 
still  encumber  the  earth.  Sardana- 
palus  erected  a  pyre  of  cedar  wood 
and  odoriferous  spices  when  death  >was 
inevitable,  and  perished  in  a  blaze  of 
voluptuousness.  The  asylum  of  Swift 
will  remain  a  more  characteristic  me- 
morial than  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt, 
and  a  more  honourable  funereal  pyre 
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ten  that  heaped  up  by  the  Assyrian 
king,  lie  died  mad,  among  fellow- 
creatures  similarly  visited,  but  shel- 
tered hy  bis  munificence ;  and  it  now 
devolves  on  me  to  reveal  to  the 
world  the  unknown  cause  of  that 
sad  calamity. 

I  have  stated  that  bis  affections  were 
centred  in  that  accomplished  woman, 
the  refined  and  gentle  Stella,  to  whom 
he  had  been  secretly  married.  The 
reasons  for  that  secrecy,  though  per- 
fectly familiar  to  me,  may  not  be  di- 
vulged ;  but  enough  to  know  that  the 
dean  acted  in  this  matter  with  his  usual 
sagacity.  An  infant  son  was  born  of 
that  marriage  after  many  a  lengthened 
year,  and  in  this  child  were  concen- 
tra'ed  all  the  energies  of  the  father's 
aflection,  and  all  the  sensibilities  of  the 
mother's  heart.  In  him  did  the  dean 
fimdly  hope  to  live  on  when  his  al- 
lotted days  should  fail,  like  unto  the 
self-promised  immortali^r  of  the  bard 
— Aon  omnU  Tnoriar,  muUague  pan  met 
mtabit  Libitinam  !  How  vain  are  the 
hopes  of  man !  That  child  most  un- 
accountably, most  mysteriously  disap- 
peared ;  no  trace,  no  clue,  no  shadow 
of  conjecture,  could  point  out  what 
had  become  its  destiny,  and  who 
were  the  contrivers  of  this  sorrowful 
bereavement.  The  babe  was  gone  1 
and  no  comfort  remained  to  a  de- 
sponding father  in  this  most  poignant 
of  human  afflictions. 

In  a  copy  of  Venes  composed  on  his 
own  Deathf  the  dean  indulges  in  the 
anticipated  motives  that  would  not  fail 
10  be  attributed  to  him,  as  determining 
his  mind  to  make  the  singular  disposal 
of  his  property  which  (after  the  loss  of 
his  only  child)  he  resolved  on  : 

'*  He  gave  tlie  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  people  mad. 
To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much." 

But  this  bitter  pleasantry  only  argued 
the  sad  inroads  which  grief  was  making 
in  his  heart.  The  love  of  offspring, 
which  the  Greeks  call  rr«(7fi  (and  which 
is  said  to  be  strongest  in  the  stork), 
was  eminently  perceptible  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  the  dtfan's  constitution.  Sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  his  child  bowed 
down  his  head  eventually  to  the  grave, 
and  unsettled  a  mind  the  most  clear 
and  well-regulated  that  philosophy  and 
Christianity  could  form. 

These    papers   will  kot   meet 
the  public  eye  until  i  too  am  no 

MO&E:    BUT    WHEN    THAT    DAY    SHALL 
COKE  —  WHEN    THE    PASTOR    OF    THIS 


OBSCURE    UPLAND   SHALL,    IN    A    GOOD 

OLD    AGE,    BE    LAID    IN    THE    EARTH 

WHEN  NEITHER  PRIDE  OF  BIRTH  NOR 
HUMAN  APPLAUSE  CAN  MOVE  THE  COLD 
EAR  OF  THE  DEAD,  THE  SECRET  OF 
THAT    child's    HISTORY,    OF    Swift's 

long-lost  child,  shall  be  tolo; 
and  the  old  man  who  has  departed 
from  this  world  of  woe  in  peace, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  that 
long-sought  son,  whom  william 
Woods,  in  the  baseness  of  a  vile 
yindictiveness,    filched    from    a 

father's  AFFECTIONS. 

Baffled  in  his  wicked  contrivances 
by  my  venerable  Either,  and  foiled  in 
every  attempt  to  brazen  out  his  noto- 
rious scheme  of  bad  halfpence,  this 
vile  tinker,  nourishing  an  implacable 
resentment  in  his  soul, 
"  i£temum  servans  sub  pectore  vulnus,*' 

resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
dean  ;  and  sought  out  craftily  the  most 
sensitive  part  to  inflict  the  contempla- 
ted wound.  In  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber, 1741,  he  kidnapped  me,  Swift's 
innocent  child,  from  my  nurse  at  Glen- 
dalough,  and  fraudulently  hurried  off 
his  capture  to  the  extremity  of  Mon- 
ster; where  he  left  me  exposed  as  a 
foundling  on  the  bleak  summit  of 
Watergrasshill.  The  reader  will  easily 
imagine  all  tlie  hardships  I  had  to  en- 
counter in  this  my  first  and  most  awk- 
ward introduction  to  my  future  parish- 
ioners. Often  have  I  told  the  sorrowful 
tale  to  my  college  companion  in  France, 
the  kind-hearted  and  sensitive  Cresset, 
who  thus  alludes  to  me  in  the  well- 
known  lines  of  his  Lutrin  Vivant : 

"  £t  puis  d'aiUenra  le  petit  malheoreux, 
Ouvrage  nk  d*un  auteur  anonyme, 
Ne  connaissant  parens  ni  legitime, 
N'avait  en  tout  dans  ce  sterile  lien 
Pour  86  chauffer  que  la  grace  de  Dieo  !" 

Some  are  born,  says  the  philosophic 
Goldsmith,  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouth;  some  with  a  wooden  ladle: 
but  wretched  I  was  not  left  by  Woods 
even  that  miserable  implement  as  a 
stock  in  trade  to  begin  the  world. 
Moses  lay  ensconced  in  a  snug  cradle 
of  bulrushes  when  he  was  sent  adrift ; 
but  I  was  cast  on  the  flood  of  life  with 
no  equipage  or  outfit  whatever;  and 
found  myself,  to  use  the  solemn  lan- 
guage of  my  Lord  Byron, 

"  Sent  afloat 
With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great 
coat." 

But  stop,  I  mistake.  1  had  an  append- 
age round  my  neck — a  trinket,  which 
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I  still  cherish,  and  by  wliich  I  even- 
tually found  a  clue  to  my  real  parent- 
age. It  was  a  small  locket  of  my  mother 
Stella's  hair,  of  raven  black  (a  distinc- 
tive feature  in  her  beauty  which  capti- 
vated the  dean);  and  around  this  locket 
vras  a  Latin  motto  of  my  gifted  Other's 
composition,  three  simple  words,  but 
beautiful  in  their  simplicity — **  prout 
STELLA  BEPULGEsl"  So  that,  when  I 
was  taken  into  the  ''Cork  Foundling 
Hospital/'  I  was  at  once  christened 
*'  Prout, '  from  the  adverb  that  begins 
the  sentence,  and  which,  being  the 
shortest  word  of  the  three,  it  pleased 
the  chaplain  to  make  my  fiiture  patro- 
nymic. 

Of  all  the  singular  institutions  in 
Great  Britain,  Philanthropic,  Attny* 
notnicy  Btmterian,  Ophthalmic^  Obste^ 
trie,  or  Zoological,  the  ^*  Royal  Cork 
Foundling  Hospital,''  where  I  bad  the 
honour  of  matriculating,  was  then, 
and  is  now,  decidedly  the  oddest  in 
principle  and  the  most  comical  in 
practice.  Until  the  happy  and  event- 
ful day  when  I  managed,  by  mother- 
wit,  to  accomplish  my  deliverance  from 
its  walls  (having  escaped  in  a  chuntf 
as  I  will  recount  presently),  it  was  my 
unhappy  lot  to  witness  and  to  endure 
all  the  varieties  of  human  misery.  The 
prince  of  Latin  song,  when  he  wishes 
to  convey  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  the 
lower  regions  and  the  abodes  of  Erebus, 
begins  his  affecting  picture  by  placing 
in  the  foreground  the  souls  of  infants 
taken  by  the  mischievous  policy  of  such 
institutions  from  the  mother's  breast, 
and  perishing  by  myriads  under  the 
infliction  of  a  mistaken  philanthropy : 

'*  In^Mitattque  uiimn  flentes  in  liimine 

nriiDo: 
Quos  dolcis  vite  ezsortes,  et  ab  ubere 

raptm 
AbstuUt  etnidies.etfunere  menitacerbo." 

But  if  I  had  leisure  to  dwell  on  the 
melancholy  subject,  I  could  a  tale  un- 
fold that  would  startle  the  legislature, 
and  perhaps  arouse  the  Irish  secretary 
to  examine  into  an  evil  crying  aloud 
for  redress  and  suppression.  Had  my 
persecutor,  the  hard-hearted  copper- 
smith Woods,  any  notion  of  the  suffer- 
ings he  entailed  on  Swift's  luckless 
infant,  he  would  never  have  exposed 
me  as  an  enfant  trouve ;  he  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  plunging  my  father 
into  a  madhouse,  without  handing  over 
his  cliild  to  the  mercies  of  a  foundling 
hospital.  Could  he  but  hear  my  woful 
story,  I  would  engage  to  draw  copper 
tears  down  the  villain's  cheek. 


Darkness  and  mystery  bsve  ht  tba 
last  half  century  hung  over  this  esta- 
blishment, and  sdthough  certain  returns 
have  been  moved  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  public  knows  as  little 
as  ever  about  the  fifteen  hundred  young 
foundlings  that  there  nestle  until  sup- 
planted, as  death  collects  them  under 
bis  wings,  by  a  fresh  supply  of  victims 
offered  to  the  Moloch  or^wl^-philan- 
thropy.  Horace  tells  us,  that  certain 
proceedings  are  best  not  exhibited  to 
the  general  gaze  — 

"  Nee  natos  coram  populo  Medea  tru- 
cidet.'* 

But,  liaply,  enough  has  transpired 
to  unite  the  wise  and  the  good  in  de* 
precating  their  continuance.  Doctor 
Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  has,  on  bis  ex- 
amination this  year  (t830)  before  a 
select  committee  on  the  poor  of  Ire-* 
land  (Pari,  Rep.  3577),  loudly  de- 
nounced the  Dublin  and  Cork  foundling 
hospitals,  as  **  afibrdiog  a  direct  encou- 
ragement to  immorality."  And  Dr. 
Doyle  re-echoes  the  sentiments  of  the 
Scotch  divine  {ibid.  4582),  supported 
in  his  views  by  George  Ensor  (5138), 
Frederic  Page  (840),  Paulus  Emilias 
Singer  (135-6),  and  James  D.  La- 
touche(134). 

In  1791,  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  John  Blaquiere  rose  in 
his  place  to  state,  that  of  19,420  infants 
admitted  to  the  Dublin  hospital  for  the 
last  ten  years,  17,440  were  dead  I  out 
of  2180  admitted  for  the  year  1790, 
only  187  were  then  alive  1  He  ob- 
tained a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  they 
gave  in  their  report  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1797;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  within 
the  quarter  ending  March  25  last,  540 
children  had  been  received  into  the 
house,  of  whom  450  had  already  died : 
and  that  within  the  six  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  honourable  member's 
complaint,  there  were  admitted  12,786, 
died  in  the  same  time,  12,651;  so 
that,  in  six  vears,  only  135  lives  had 
been  spared  1 

Some  steps,  however,  have  been  takep 
latterly  by  government;  and  from  a 
paper  laid  before  parliament  last  month 
(May,  1830),  it  appears  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  act  of  1822,  the  annual 
admissions  in  Dublin  have  fallen  from 
2000  to  400.  But  who  will  restore  to 
society  the  myriads  whom  the  system 
has  butchered?  who  will  recall  the 
slain  ?  When  the  flower  of  Roman 
chivalry,  under  improvident  guidance, 
fell  in  the  German  forests,  "  Varu^, 
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leive  bttck  my  legioos  1**  was  the  frantic 
cry  wraog  from  AugoatuB  iD  tlie  bitto- 
of  patriotic  sorrow. 
My  illustnons  hAmr  fasi  wikleo, 
htusr  smcasms  on  tiae 
of  goremment  towards 
poor,  a  treatise,  which  was 
in  1729,  and  which  he  entitled 
A  Modal  Fropasal  for  preventing 
Poor  CkUdren  from  being  a  Burden 
io  their  Farenti,  He  reoommoids,  in 
sober  sadness,  that  they  shoald  be  made 
into  salt  provisions  for  the  navy,  the 
colonies,  and  for  exportation ;  or  eaten 
fresh  and  spitted,  like  roasting-pigs, 
by  the  aldermen  of  Cork  and  Dublin, 
at  their  civic  banquets.  A  quotation 
from  that  powerful  pamphlet  may  not 
be  unacceptable  here : 

"  In£mts'  flesh  (quoth  the  Dean)  will 
be  in  aeason  throughout  the  year,  but 
more  plentilully  in  March,  or  a  little 
before ;  for  we  are  told  by  a  grave  author, 
an  emineiit  French  physician,  that  fi^ 
bflinff  a  pnili£o  diet,  there  are  more 
chilma  bora  in  Roman  Catholic  coun* 
tries  about  sine  months  after  Lent  than 
at  any  other  aeason.  Therefore,  reckon- 
ing a  year  a£ter  Lent,  the  markets  will 
be  more  glutted  than  usual,  because  the 
number  of  Popish  infants  is  at  least  three 
to  one  in  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  it 
will  have  one  other  collateral  advantage, 
by  leesening  the  number  of  Papists 
igst  us." 


Hiese  lines  were  clearly  penned  in 
the  very  gall  and  bitterness  of  his  soul; 
and  while  the  Irish  peasant  is  still  con- 
sidered by  the  miscreant  landlords  of 
the  countxy  as  less  worthy  of  his  food 
than  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  less  en- 
titled to  a  legal  support  in  the  land 
that  bore  him ;  while  the  selfish  dema- 
gogue of  the  island  joins  in  the  common 
hostility  to  the  claims  of  that  pauper, 
who  makes  a  stock-purse  for  him  out 
of  the  scrapings  of  want  and  penury ; 
the  proposal  of  Swift  should  be  re- 
printed, and  a  copy  sent  to  every  cal- 
lous and  shallow -pated  disciple  of 
modem  political  economy.  Poor-laws, 
Ibisooth,  they  cannot  reconcile  to  their 
clear-sighted  views  of  Irish  legislation  ; 
fever  hotpUolt  and  gaols  they  admire; 
a  Mhip-eanal  they  extol ;  they  will  advo- 
cate  a  tchool  where  half^starved  uichins 
may  drink  the  physic  of  the  soul  and 
forget  the  cravings  of  hunger;  and  they 
wiU  provide  in  the  two  great  foundling 
hotpUaU  a  recepmcle  lor  troublesome 
infiints,  who,  in  those  "  white- wash^ 
sepulchres,"  soon  cease  to  be  a  burden 
on  the  community.   The  great  agitator, 


meaatiiBe  (God  wail)  wfti  bring  in 
**  a  bill''  fot  a  grand  national  cemetery 
in  DubUn :  such  is  the  provision  he 
deigns  to  seek  for  his  starving  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  great  have  still  some  fovour  in  re- 
serve— 

They  help  to  bury  whom  they  help't  to 
starve. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  being  sup- 

Eorted  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
as,  by  the  argumentwn  ad  erumenamf 
at  last  attracted  the  suspicions  of  go- 
vernment, and  is  placed  under  a  course 
of  gradual  reduction  ;  but  the  Cork 
nursery  is  upheld  by  a  compulsory 
local  tax  on  coal,  amounting  to  tfic 
incredible  sum  of  6000/.  a-year,  and 
levied  on  the  unfortunate  Corkonions 
for  the  support  of  children  brought  into 
their  city  from  Wales,  Connaught,  and 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  I  Three  hun^ 
dred  bantlings  are  thus  annually  saddled 
on  the  beautiful  city,  with  a  never-fiuling 
succession  of  continuous  supply. 

'*  Miranturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua 


poma 


i»> 


By  the  Irish  act  of  parliament,  these 
young  settlers  are  entitled,  on  coming 
of  age  (which  few  do)  to  claim  as  a 
right  the  freedom  of  that  ancient  and 
loyal  corporation ;  so  that,  although  we 
had  **  no  hand  in  their  birth,  they  have 
the  benefit  of  their  coming/'  a  place  in 
the  commonwealth''  {ita  Shakespeare), 
My  sagacious  frither  used  to  exhort 
his  countrymen  to  bum  every  article 
that  came  from  England  except  coals ; 
and  in  1729  he  addressed  to  the  Dub- 
lin Weekly  Journal  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  use  of  Irish  coals  exclusively. 
But  it  strikes  me  that,  as  confessedly 
we  cannot  do  without  the  English  arti- 
cle in  the  present  state  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  the  most  mischievous 
tax  that  any  Irish  seaport  could  be  vi- 
sited with  would  be  a  tonnage  on  so 
vital  a  commodity  to  the  productive 
interests  of  the  community.  Were  this 
vile  impost  withdrawn  from  Cork,  every 
class  of  manufecture  would  hail  the 
boon :  tlie  iron-foundery  would  sup- 
ply us  at  home  with  what  is  now 
Drought  across  the  Channel ;  the 
glassblower*s  fiimace  would  glow  with 
inextinguishable  fires  ;  the  steam-en- 
gine, that  giant  power,  as  yet  so  feebly 
developed  among  us,  would  delight  to 
wield  on  our  behalf  its  energies  un- 
fettered, and  toil  unimpeded  for  the  na- 
tional prosperity ;  new  enterprise  would 
inspirit  the  capitalist,  while  the  humble 
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artificer  at  the  forge  would  learn  the 
tidings  with  satisfaction, — 

"  Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean 
to  hear." 

Something  too  much  of  this.  But 
-I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
place  on  record  my  honest  conviction 
of  the  impolicy  of  the  tax  itself,  and 
of  the  still  greater  enormity  of  the  evil 
which  it  goes  to  support.  To  return 
to  my  own  history,  in  this  ''  hospital,'' 
.which  was  the  first  alma  mater  of  my 
juvenile  days,  I  graduated  in  all  the 
•science  of  the  young  gypsies  who 
Bwarmed  around  me.  My  health, 
which  was  naturally  robust,  bore  up 
against  the  fearful  odds  of  mortality 
by  which  I  was  beset ;  and  although 
I  should  have  ultimately  no  doubt 
perished  with  the  crowd  of  in&nt 
sufferers  that  shared  my  evil  destiny, 
still,  like  that  favoured  Grecian  who 
won  the  good  graces  of  Polyphemus 
in  bis  anthropophagous  cavern,  a  sig- 
nal privilege  would  perhaps  have  been 
granted  me :  **  Prout  would  have  been 
the  last  to  be  devoured.'' 

But  a  ray  of  light  broke  into  my 
prison-house.  The  idea  of  escape,  a 
bold  thought !  took  possession  of  my 
soul.  But  how  to  accomplish  so  dar- 
ing an  enterprise ;  how  elude  the  vigi- 
lance  of  the  fat  door-keeper  and  the 
keen  eye  of  the  chaplain  ?  Right  well 
did  they  know  the  muster-roll  of  their 
stock  of  urchins,  and  often  verified  the 
same. 

"  Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus ;  alter 
et  bsedos.'' 


TTu  Lament  of  Dandc,  by  Sinumides, 
the  elegiac  poet  of  Cot, 

On  X«^»«««  iff  ^««)«Xif  atifus 

XaXftuytfi^f  3i  9U»TiXMftTU 
KvM9im  re  hafY  ^**  ^  cimkXmv 
Twi^^i  ri«i*  K9f/iM9  ^a^uttf 

Kutiv»e  •»  ;i^Xatth,  v^aurn  «aA«v. 

F<  }|   Ttt    %U9»>  r§y%  ^liMV  f|y, 

Kci  xiy  tfujv  ftifttirtttv  A.iTr#v 
T^ti^ii  avxf,  MtXtfiat,  tvit  fi^Kpsf, 
Ei/^irtf  it  ^ivrasy  iv%%ro  etfitr^af  kkkw, 
^mraiafituXtm  ii  rtf  (pmttifiy 
ZiZ  v-art^t  I*  no'  o  rt  ifi  ^a^^mXtcv 


Heaven,  however,  soon  granted  what 
the  porter  denied.  Tlie  milkman  from 
Watergrasshill  who  brought  the  sup- 
plies every  mom  and  eve  prided  him- 
self particularly  on  the  size  and  beauty 
of  his  churn,  a  capacious  wooden  re- 
cipient which  my  young  eye  admired 
with  more  than  superficial  curiosity. 
Having  accidentally  got  on  the  wag- 
gon and  explored  the  capacious  hollow 
of  the  mactiine,  a  bright  angel  whis- 
pered in  mine  ear  to  secrete  myself  in 
the  cavity.  J  did  so  ;  and  shortly 
after  the  gates  of  the  hospital  were  flung 
wide  for  my  egress,  and  I  found  my- 
self jogging  onward  on  the  high  road  to 
light  and  freedom  1  Judge  of  my 
sensations  1  Milton  may  talk  of  one 
who,  long  in  populous  city  pent,  makes 
a  visit  to  Highgate,  and  snuffing  the 
rural  breeze,  blesses  the  country  air  ; 
but  my  rapture  was  of  a  nature  that 
beggars  description.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  boisterous  days  of 
storm  and  tempest  that  ever  vexed  the 
heavens ;  but  secure  in  the  chum  I 
chuckled  with  joy,  and  towards  even- 
ing fell  fast  asleep.  In  my  subsequent 
life  i  have  often  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
that  joyous  escape ;  and  when  in  my 
course  of  studies  1  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  elegy  of  Simonides, 
I  could  not  help  applying  it  to  myself, 
and  translated  it  accordingly.  There 
have  been  versions  by  Denman,  the 
Qtieen'ff  solicitor;*  by  Elton,  by  W. 
Hay,  and  Bishop  Jortin ;  but  I  prefer 
my  own,  as  more  literal,  and  more  con- 
formable to  genuine  Greek  simplicity. 


The  Lament  of  Stella  by  Father  Prout, 

While  round  the  chum,  'mid  sleet  and 

rain, 
It  blew  a  perfect  hurricane. 
Wrapt  in  slight  garment  to  protect  her, 
Methought  I  saw  my  mother's  spectre ; 
Who  took  her  infant  to  her  breast — 
Me,  the  small  tenant  of  that  chest — 
While  thus  she  lulled  her  babe  :  *'  How 

cruel 
Have  been  the  fates  to  thee,  my  jewel ! 
But  caring  naught  for  foe  or  scoffer. 
Thou  sleepest  in  this  milky  coffer, 
Coopered  with  brass  hoops  weatber-tight. 
Impervious  to  the  dim  moonlight. 
The  shower  cannot  get  iu  to  soak 
Thy  hair  or  little  purple  cloak. 
Heedless  of  gloom,  in  dark  sojourn. 
Thy  face  illuminates  the  churn ! 
Small  is  thine  ear,  wie  babe,  for  hearing. 
But  grant  my  prayer,  ye  gods  of  Erin  ! 
And  may  folks  6na  that  this  young  fellow 
Does  credit  to  his  mother,  Stella, 


*  WE  never  employed  him.«.REoiyA. 
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BT  SIR  ZOEKTON  BRTDGES  (p£R  LEGEM  TERRf)  LORD  CR  A  IT  DOS  OF  SUDELEY. 


We  onibitiiiiately  have  not  minute 
■wmoiis  of  the  early  life  of  many  of 
our  great  poets ;  if  we  had,  we  should 
find  that,  fiom  their  first  infiamcy,  they 
cxhibiled  to  nice  observers  all  the 
symptoms  of  their  future  genius,  such 
as  fieattie  ascribes  to  young  £dwiD,  in 
the  finest  stanza  of  bis  Mimtrel, —  a 
stanza  wfaich^  alone,  if  he  had  written 
nothtog  else,  puts  Beattie  high  among 
poets.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  one  should  make  a  poet,  unless 
his  seositiTeness  was  eztrane.  Strong 
impressioDS  cannot  be  made  upon  the 
fiuKy  without  awakening  the  emotions 
of  fixe  bosom ;  and  Ull  strong  im- 
pressions are  made  on  the  fimcy  the 
magiDation  has  nothing  to  work  with. 
The  fiicnlty  of  imagination  is  to  new- 
combine  and  invent  fiom  ingredients 
principally  received  fiom  without ;  and 
pethaps  to  add  to  them  certain  intuitive 
ideas,  whence  results  a  visionary  fic- 
tion. Now  no  one  is  master  of  himself 
who  is  under  the  ascendancy  of  these 
powers;  and  least  of  all  in  childhood, 
oefoie  the  judgment  has  ripened. 

In  true  genius  this  imaginative  fa- 
culty w<Hks  voluntarily,  and  is  always 
at  voluntary  work .  All  forced  imagina- 
tion is  imperfiBCt,  and  never  meets  the 
ready  sympathy  of  others,  which  can 
only  be  wakened  by  natural  associa- 
tions. On  the  bosoms  of  the  majority 
ate  the  same  figures  inscribed;  they 
only  want  bringing  out.  Common 
minds  think  mistily  and  confusedly, 
snd  want  a  lamp,  or  guide.  But  then 
they  who  think  strongly  and  clearly 
wiU  think  in  vain,  unless  the^  habituate 
tbemsehres  to  embody  their  thoughts 
in  Umgnage.  Tliey  may  amuse  them- 
selves; bat  their  reveries  die  as  fast  as 
they  rise.  Language,  however,  comes 
slower  than  thought.  We  long  are 
visited  by  bright  visions  before  we  are 
able  to  express  them.  One*s  whole 
childhood  may  be  passed  in  a  poetical 
temperament  befi>re  one  is  able  to  write 


It  is  trae  that  we  like  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  bom  for  particu- 
lar tasks,'  which  few  besides  ourselves 
could  poform ;  and  our  vanity  or  our 
hopes  may  l^d  us  into  delusion. 
Every  one  who  makes  these  pretensions 
makes  them  mo  pericuio.  The  love  of 
detraction,  which  is  almost  a  universal 
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passion  in  mankind, will  take  advantage 
of  the  least  degree  of  claim  beyond  the 
claimant's  positive  merits,  and  pursue 
him  with  merciless  severity ;  nay,  will 
do  it  in  defiance  of  merits.  It  must 
therefore  be  something  more  coum- 
geous  than  the  love  of  fame  that 
prompts  to  undertake  this  task.  Men 
are  more  conscious  of  their  own  de- 
fects than  of  their  own  powers ;  and  it 
IS  late  in  life  before  a  sensitive  person 
begins  to  attain  firm  nerves  on  the 
subject 

When  at  length  he  has  battled  it 
vrith  theworid  through  a  long  life,  and 
grown  a  little  confident  by  comparison 
and  by  a  perpetual  erection  or  a  dis- 
criminative judgment,  he  takes  a  posi- 
tion which  calmly  defies  attack,  and 
braves  the  censurer  to  do  his  worst.  I 
am  far  from  denying  that  detraction 
may  succeed  for  a  time,  and  that  almost 
any  man  may  be  fidsely  cried  down. 
Still  there  are  exceptions  to  this :  the 
Edinburgh  Retfiew  could  never  succeed 
in  crying  down  Wordsworth.  It  is 
certain  that  truth  and  real  genius  will 
at  last  survive  all  attacks. 

Of  what  we  write  in  the  heat  of 
composition  we  cannot  make  a  fair 
judgment  till  that  heat  subsides.  I 
look  back  with  anxiety,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, to  what  I  have  written ;  if  I  am 
then  satisfied  vrith  it  I  depend  on  my 
own  judgment.  Force  and  clearness 
apjpear  to  me  the  excellencies  of 
style :  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  the 
ornate  style  a  proof  of  gsnius,  that  I 
think  it  the  contrary.  The  style  of 
Cowley  and  Dryden  is  strikingly  the 
reverse  of  ornate.  I  deny  that  Burke's 
style  is  ornate,  though  it  occasionally 
bursts  into  magnificent  imagery. 

We  ought  only  to  take  up  the  pen 
to  describe  our  own  actual  feelings  and 
mental  sights,  and  never  set  down  to 
a  compulsory  imagination.  The  arti- 
ficial critic  says,  **  lay  your  plan ;  ar- 
range every  thmg ;  write  and  re-write ; 
prune,  polish,  add,  illustrate,  concs^ 
tenate,  compress,  read  over  and  over 
again ;  lock  up  in  your  scrutoire ;  and 
then,  after  nine  years,  venture  to  pub- 
lish 'Mil  O,  what  a  piece  of  cold  ma- 
nufacture must  this  be !  Did  Shake- 
speare write  so  ?  Did  Scott  write  so  ? 
Never  was  any  thing  really  eloquent 
that  was  studied.    Good  poetry  is  po- 
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sitively  and  literally  inspiration;  and 
he  who  is  insensible  to  it  does  not  de- 
serve Uie  name  of  an  intellectual  being : 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  love  it ; 
but  the  more  I  hate  artificial  and  medi- 
ocre poetry.  This  last  is  worse  than 
the  dullest  prose. 

A  sanguine  temper,  high  expecta- 
tioQSy  and  an  impatient  desire  of  ro- 
mantic pleasures,  display  themselves 
from  early  childhood,  and  give  the 
character  of  a  flighty  rather  than  solid 
understanding ;  while  the  cool  phlegm 
of  others  gives  them  the  credit  of  wliat 
is  called  good  common  sense.  There 
is  an  agitation  of  spirits,  a  want  of 
self-possession,  which  is  very  disad- 
vantageous in  the  estimate  it  possesses. 
It  requires  some  penetration  to  see 
through  these  shadows  the  sound  wis- 
dom that  may  lie  at  the  bottom.  The 
supposed  common  sense,  on  the  other 
side,  is  very  often  nothing  more  than 
stupidity,  which,  venturing  nothing  and 
seeing  nothing,  jogs  on  in  the  beaten 
path.  There  are  those  who  have  no 
love  for  or  enjoyment  in  company, — 
who  are  too  shy,  too  morbid,  and  too 
soon  mortified,  and  too  little  fitted  to 
make  a  figure  in  it,  and  yet  who  have 
a  most  inordinate  desire  of  notice 
when  forced  into  society,  and  who  are 
conscious  that  their  want  of  calmness 
shews  them  to  great  disadvantage. 
They  who  talk  by  rote  talk  easily ;  but 
he  who  draws  from  within  requires 
self-possession  to  avoid  embarrassment 
and  confusion.  A  talent  of  clear  and 
quick  apprehensiveness  is  very  differ- 
ent from  genius.  They  whose  minds 
are  blank  oppose  no  ideas  of  their 
own  to  cloud  the  impression  fix>m 
without.  Tlie  notice  of  such  things 
cannot  be  uninstructive,  that  sensitive 
young  people  may  not  be  too  much 
disoouragea.  Pertness  and  forward- 
ness are  strong  presumptions  of  in- 
ferior abilities.  I  can  recollect  no  in- 
stance of  great  genius  that  did  not  com- 
mence with  extreme  timidity.  It  is 
nonsense  to  suppose  a  mind  impressi- 
ble by  some  things,  and  not  by  others ; 
the  capacity  of  impressions  must  be 
general.  But  how  can  he  who  is  not 
impressible  have  poetical  genius  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  how  far  are  virtue 
«nd  genius  connected  ?  Not  necessa- 
rily, because  there  may  be  an  imagina- 
tion of  wicked  things;  but  I  think  that 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
alliance;  because,  whatever  is  sub- 
lime, and  whatever  is  tender,  is  gene- 


rally virtuous ;  and  surely  thought 
commonly  leads  to  action,  though 
sometimes  they  are  at  variance. 

Unless  we  discuss  the  progress  of 
the  mind,  we  can  never  clearly  under- 
stand its  chaiacter.  Its  original  poweis 
cannot  change  their  nature,  but  they 
may  be  modified  by  accident  and  dis- 
cipline. And  though  an  author's  ma- 
ture compositions  must  be  tried  by 
their  intrinsic  merits,  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  them  entirely  fit>m  the 
opinion  of  his  native  mental  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  men  of  genius 
have  arisen  who  have  shewn  no  early 
prognostics  of  their  intellectual  gifts. 
I  cannot  believe  this ;  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  possible:  the  prognostics  may  not 
have  bieen  observed  by  common  eyes ; 
but  even  this  appears  not  very  pro- 
bable. Susceptioility,  pointed  though 
perhaps  irregular  observations,  saga- 
city, fire,  moodiness,  abstraction,  vi- 
sionariness,  unexpected  combinations^ 
a  constant  disregard  of  the  beaten 
path, — all  betray  it. 

We  must  adjudge  a  man's  place  in 
the  intellectual  ranks  in  right  of  in- 
tellect alone;  his  claims  in  other  re- 
spects must  be  rigidly  thrown  out  of 
the  consideration.  Mental  power  can 
never  be  a  question  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty ;  when  it  is  doubtfiil,  it  can 
never  have  risen  above  mediocrity ; 
when  decided  it  has  marked  features, 
and  a  sort  of  attractive  strength,  that 
makes  an  impression  at  once. 

No  writings  are  more  instructive 
than  those  which  shew  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind.  Sometimes  we  aro 
wise  and  strong-headed  in  the  closet, 
when  we  are  weak  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world.  It  ought  to  be  a  desire  and  a 
rule  with  us,  from  which  we  ought 
never  to  depart,  to  write  with  a  consci- 
entious honesty, — ^that  is,  to  express  no 
thoughts  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
vinced, and  no  sentiments  which  we  do 
not  feel.  What  we  write  ought  therefore 
to  be  a  genuine  picture  of  our  mind 
and  heart.  "We  should  write  because 
our  mind  is  full,  and  we  should  never 
seek  a  subject  to  write  upon.  I  would 
not  have  any  one  attempt  the  higher 
orders  of  literary  composition  on  whom 
nature  has  not  bestowed  not  only  emi- 
nent talents  but  considerable  genius. 
It  is  idle  to  enter  into  definitions  of 
genius;  every  one  can  feel  its  effects 
if  be  cannot  describe  its  constituents. 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  can  exist  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness, — 
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ihoiigli  this  is  only  one  ingredient  out 
of  many.  To  discuss  these  points  is 
one  of  the  uses  of  essay  writing.  Any 
dariatanism,  misrepresentation,  or  va- 
nily,  is  a  moral  crime.  Disguise  can- 
not avail ;  but  an  author  oiufht  not  to 
duink  from  telling  the  truth,  even  at 
the  haaard  of  being  charged  with  pre- 
sumption and  self-sufficiency.  It  is  to 
get  at  the  truth  that  a  reader  ought  to 
take  up  books ;  and  they  will  be  in- 
structiTe  in  proportion  as  the  writer  is 
sincere  and  frank.  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion how  &r  the  character  of  a  poet*s 
early  connexions  operates  on  his  mind : 
it  certainly  cannot  change  the  turn  of 
his  genius  ;  for  that  depends  on  posi- 
tive inherent  qualities,  upon  the  degree 
in  which  one  mental  power  predomi- 
oates  OTcr  the  others.  But  it  may 
affect  the  less  positive  colour  of  his 
Iboaghts  and  sentiments ;  it  may  give 
a  beot  to  his  affections  and  his  taste ;  it 
may  in  some  degree  operate  on  his 
choice  of  topics  and  favourite  images. 
But  the  imaginative  Acuity  operates  in 
the  same  vray,  whatever  be  its  subjects 
and  afiections ;  and  therefore  he  to 
whom  nature  has  given  the  most  will 
shew  it  the  most,  independent  of  adven- 
titious circumstances. 

It  is  a  curiosity  incident  to  humanity 
to  desire  to  know  the  frank  opinions 
and  feelings  of  others.  We  have  many 
feelings  which,  though  not  immoral, 
we  think  weaknesses  in  ourselves ;  and 
it  is  a  great  consolation  to  us  when  we 
find  tkueit  others  experience  the  same. 
When  one  has  attained  to  any  emi- 
nence we  suppose  him  to  have  risen 
above  these  sympathies;  we  are  de- 
lighted when  we  discover  that  we  are 
sSm  upon  an  equality  with  him.  He  who 
is  open  always  wins  our  hearts ;  he  who 
betrays  no  sensations,  but  goes  on  in  a 
sort  of  insulting  mask  of  superiority,  is 
always  hated.  Therefore  sorrow,  which 
softens  and  humbles  people,  is  always 
ingratiating.  A  boaster  is  odious  to 
every  one.  Whoever  carries  his  chin 
up  in  the  air  is  marked  out  for  vindic- 
tive retribution.  It  is  not  in  our  na- 
ture to  bear  this  sort  of  insulting  as- 
cendancy. Pitt  had  it ;  Canning  had 
it ;  and  they  neither  of  them  were  per- 
sonally popular.  Fox  was  the  reverse, 
and  whoever  came  near  him  loved 
him.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween openness  and  garrulity ;  the  lat- 
ter excites  contempt,  because  nobody 
gives  credit  to  it,  and  because  it  al- 
most always  deals  in  trifles.    He  who 


talks  without  thinking  is  of  ooiitse  a 
parrot. 

A  great  number  of  the  autobiogra- 
phies hitherto  published  are  far  from 
being  as  frank  and  sincere  as  they 
ought.  Some  are  reserved ;  some  are 
vain  and  ostentatious;  some  are  full 
of  simulation  and  dissimulation ;  yet 
even  all  these  are  more  or  less  amusing 
and  instructive.  There  is  too  much 
of  ceremonial  and  finessing  in  Gibbon ; 
too  much  of  the  wit  in  Colley  Gibber ; 
too  much  of  self-sufficiency  in  Bishop 
Watson ;  too  much  of  the  affectation  of 
a  vain,  peevish  coxcomb  in  Richard 
Cumberland.  But  we  learn  from  these 
memoirs  many  things  we  could  not 
otherwise  have  known,  and  which  it  is 
amusing,  if  not  instructive,  to  know; 
especially  from  Gibbon  and  Bishop 
Watson.  They  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, entirely  pour  out  their  hearts  to 
us.  I  would  have  noble  bursts  of  sen- 
timent, passion,  and  conviction.  But 
perhaps  none  of  these  authors  could 
rise  to  this,  let  them  be  as  open  as  they 
would.  All  men  of  the  world  affect 
the  nil  admirari/ 

Men  in  society  cast  off  all  their 
own  discriminative  features,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  smoothed  down  to  an  equa- 
lity. But  men,  as  Edward  Philips, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Theatrum  Poeta- 
rum,  said,  are  almost  as  different  from 
one  another  as  man  is  from  brutes. 
That  is  a  noble  preface,  which  shews  the 
hand  of  Milton  in  many  parts.  We 
can  only  know  those  who  will  confess 
the  secret  movements  of  their  minds 
and  their  bosoms.  How  can  any  but 
an  autobiographer  perform  tliis  task? 
There  are  ^  many  internal  movements 
which  no  one  can  know  but  himself 
till  he  tells  them.  Then  where  is  the 
proof  of  the  sincerity  ?  The  internal 
evidence  of  what  is  communicated ! 

The  most  singular  work  of  this  class 
is  Rousseau's  Confessions.  It  must 
contain  many  falsehoods  ;  but  they 
were  falsehoods  in  which  the  author 
believed.  His  imagination  had  do- 
minion over  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  just  opinion  of  this  eloquent 
but  immoral  work.  If  we  do  not 
allow  a  tincture  of  insanity  it  is  inex- 
cusable. No  memoir  shews  so  strongly 
how  mysteriously  we  are  made.  Not- 
withstanding what  appears  to  be  damn- 
ing facts,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be 
convinced  that  Rousseau  was  a  bad 
man.  But  the  secrets  he  has  disclosed, 
true  or  false,  are  most  wonderful. 
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Let  us  unveil  the  beauties  of  Truth 
where  we  can,  and  behold  ourselves 
reflected  as  from  a  mirror  1  What- 
ever is  embodied  in  language  stands 
for  the  examination  of  future  minds  1 
otherwise  it  passes  in  vain ;  for  it 
vanishes  like  the  track  of  a  boat  upon 
the  sea.  What  we  think  one  moment 
we  may  never  think  again.  The  me- 
mory of  a  creator  is  as  fugitive  as  his 
power  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  despise 
more  than  those  petty  ambitions  in 
life  and  in  literature  which  may  be 
called  hobby-horses.  I  would  have 
every  thing  founded  in  truth  and  a 
sound  philosophy.  I  would  only  love 
poetry  so  fiaur  as  it  is  the  dictator  of 
nigher  wisdom  than  any  other  class  of 
human  composition.  Elevated  thoughts 
and  sublime  imagery  necessarily  exalt 
the  head  and  the  bosom;  but  1  am 
stem  enough  to  wish  to  cast  away  all 
the  little  flowers  of  poetry.  I  protest 
against  a  laboured  style,  and  against 
every  sort  of  forced  fiction  which  does 
not  exemplify  truth. 

In  legislation,  I  would  steadily  pur- 
sue the  good  of  all,  and  remove  every 
abuse  that  has  grown  with  time ;  but 
be  slow  to  change  what  usage  has  re- 
conciled us  to  ;  and  cautious  in  trying 
experiments  upon  speculative  points. 
But  obstinate  prejuaices  I  would  re- 
sist, and  extirpate  with  contempt. 
JMany  laws  that  grew  out  of  the  feuaal 
system  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
times.  They  who  travel  only  on  par- 
ticular subjects  get  heated  by  them, 
and  see  things  in  exaggerated  colours. 
We  can  only  trust  that  general  talent 
and  genius  which  pierces  into  every 
thing.  This  is  a  sort  of  intuitive  saga- 
city, which  does  not  work  out  things 
by  a  slow  gradation  of  steps. 

In  geneml,  memoirs  ana  biographies 
have  hitherto  been  mere  registers  of 
facts  and  anecdotes  than  of  opinions ; 
but  few  literary  men  have  led  eventful 
lives ;  and  where  they  have  been  event- 
ful, many  of  the  events  are  not  worth 
telling.  Anecdotes  are  amusing,  but 
often  doubtful ;  truth  is  sacrificed  to  a 
point, and  characters  are  misrepresented 
for  a  bon  mot.  This  is  often  exempli- 
fied in  Walpole*s  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  where  characters  are  never 
comprehensively  portrayed  as  a  whole, 
but  are  exhibited  by  detached  parts  and 
single  features.  Are  we  to  view  Gold- 
smith only  as  jealous  of  the  agility  of 
the  figures  at  a  puppet-show?  or  Lord 


Clarendon  as  twisting  about  the  knee- 
ribands  of  Charles  I.  ?  or  Oray  de- 
scending a  rope-ladder  in  his  shirt  at  a 
ftilse  cry  of  fire  ?  or  George  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  in  a  fit  of  absence,- striking 
some  ambassador  with  his  cane,  waved 
in  a  reverie  ?  or  Cowper  losing  nights 
of  rest  at  the  terror  of  a  journey  from 
Olney  to  Eartliam  ?  or  Pope  at  the  se* 
cret  glass  of  brandy?  or  Johnson  leap* 
ing  over  a  stick  at  Brighton  ?  or  Beattie 
at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  ? 
or  Tom  Warton  peeping  fi'om  the  win* 
dow  of  the  secret  club  at  the  sound  of 
a  drum  ?  or  Dr.  Young  on  his  Rosi- 
nante,  accompanying  Mrs.  Montagu  in 
a  morning  ride  from  Tunbridge  Wells  ? 
or  Soame  Jenyns  with  his  great  wen 
under  his  little  wig?  or  Peter  Pindar 
getting  a  bloody  nose  from  William 
Giffbrd  ? 

There  are  readers  who  delight  in  such 
stories  more  than  in  all  the  finest  traits 
of  character,  and  even  think  that  they 
learn  more  from  them.  Who  does  not 
fiill  into  absurdities  sometimes,  or 
something  that  may  be  turned  into  ab- 
surdities ?  What  shall  we  say  to  him 
who  prefers  the  Dutch  school  of  paint- 
ing to  the  Italian  ?  who  likes  Teniers 
better  than  Salvator  Rosa  ?  who 
likes  a  cabaret  of  drinking  and  dancing 
boors  better  than  the  witch  of  Endor? 
When  our  spirits  are  sometimes  deeply 
oppressed,  we  are  driven  to  the  drud- 
gery of  compilation ;  we  have  not  then 
elasticity  of  brain  and  heart  enough  for 
original  composition,  which  requires  a 
firee  current  of  blood,  and  a  bright 
flame, — not  a  cloudy,  heavy,  smoulder- 
ing fire ! 

There  are  those  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  judgment  and  their  scorn  for 
literature,  cross  their  breasts,  and  bless 
themselves  that  they  have  not  applied 
themselves  to  so  profitless,  barren,  and 
thankless  a  labour.  They  are  sure 
that  the  flighty  vapoury  humours  of 
literary  men  lead  to  nothing ;  that,  for 
their  part,  they  like  good  practical 
common  sense;  that  what  is  called 
fiincy,  or  imagination,  is  a  mischievous 
will-o'-wisp,  that  leads  to  nothing  but 
snares  and  pits;  that  bookworms  are 
but  grown  fools  ;  and  that  there  is 
much  more  wisdom  in  doing  like  other 
people, —  conforming  to  the  world  in 
all  things,  thinking  and  talking  in  a 
common  way  ;  and,  instead  of  idle 
wanderings  after  ideal  pleasures,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  matters  of  fiict, 
and   not  expecting  to  make  or  find 
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mankind  better  than  they  are.  And  as 
to  booki,  they  think  they  ought  not  to 
be  made  at  all;  for  there  are  more 
books  already  in  the  world  than  would 
do  any  good.  Our  virtues  must  surely 
be  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  ele- 
vation of  our  minds  and  hearts ;  and 
be  who  loves  good  books  must  have 
both.  Can  we  love  Milton,  or  Shake- 
speare, or  Cowley,  and  not  feel  and 
think  with  them  ?  Can  we  read  Lord 
Clarendon  with  interest,  and  not  ap- 
plaud political  integrity  and  courage  as 
ne  applauds  them  ?  (See  his  letter  to 
Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol.)  Can  we  live 
with  the  vrise  and  great  of  past  ages, 
and  not  partake  of  their  spirit  ?  Bi- 
ography alone  is  a  study,  of  which  he 
who  is  a  master  is  himself  an  object 
of  admiration.  He  whose  heart  is  bad 
hates  pictures  of  virtue ;  they  reproach 
him,  and  hold  up  a  contrast  of  light  to 
shew  his  own  hideousness. 

But  the  doctrine  of  these  dull  haters 
of  books  is  this:  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  mind  his  own  affitirs,  and 
not  puzzle  himself  with  the  a£^rs  of 
others.  If  he  has  but  sense  enough  to 
see  before  his  nose,  and  avoid  breaking 
his  head  against  a  post,  it  is  sufficient ; 
but  with  such  persons,  to  fidl  over  a 
stone,  vrhile  one's  head  is  in  the  air,  is 
a  crime.  As  to  them,  they  can  trust 
to  nothing  but  matters  of  fact;  and 
while  they  are  on  the  earth  they  must 
cling  to  it :  that  is,  being  worms,  they 
must  grovel  and  creep  in  the  dust  like 


I  can  forgive  stupidity  when  it  knows 
its  own  station,  and  does  not  mistake 
creeping  for  flying ;  but  I  cannot  for- 
give it  in  its  conceit  and  insolence. 
He  who  glories  in  his  brutality,  dou- 
Ues  its  Intefolness.  But  these  same 
people  lick  the  shoes  of  eminence 
whidi  has  the  popular  cry;  that  is, 
they  bend  to  the  popular  cry,  not  to 
the  eminence.  They  cannot  see  emi- 
nence or  virtue  in  themselves.  He 
who  only  improves  himself,  is  not  like 
him  who  communicates  his  improve- 
ments to  others ;  but  still,  to  improve 
himself  is  a  high  merit.  Med  tnrtule 
me  iaifoho. 

They  who  read  merely  to  store  the 
memory,  and  not  to  receive  into  the 
recesses  of  the  head  and  heart,  can 
only  be  entided  to  a  minor  sort  of 
praise.  It  does  not  mingle  itself  up 
with  their  conscience  and  their  cha- 
racter, but  bounds  upon  the  surface, 
and  throws  itself  oif  again.    A  man 


with  a  long  memory  is  a  troublesome 
companion;  he  veers  about  like  a 
weathercock,  and 

"  Is  every  thing  by  fits,  and  nothing 
long." 

He  repeats  after  every  one,  and  believes 
in  no  one;  he  has  a  quotation  ready 
for  whatever  topic  is  started ;  and  when 
one  produces  some  original  conviction 
from  the  burst  of  the  moment,  has  a 
passage  of  Horace,  Virgil,  or  Cicero 
ready,  to  prove  it  is  two  thousand 
years  old. 

But  when  we  read  and  dwell  upon 
the  productions  of  greater  men  to  im- 
prove and  enrich  the  materials  and 
workings  of  our  own  minds,  this  is 
very  different  from  merely  loading  the 
memory.  What  we  thus  acquire  mixes 
itself  up  with  the  fountain-streams  of 
our  own  intellects,  and,  by  new  com- 
binations, becomes  our  own.  To  make 
a  rich  mind  we  must  borrow  from 
without,  as  well  as  draw  from  within. 
Thought  must  be  perpetually  at  work ; 
we  must  allow  of  no  stagnation ;  and 
we  must  be  incessant  in  observing 
what  passes  within  us. 

It  must  be  a  strange  prejudice  which 
will  deny,  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  tone  of  criticism  contained  in 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  to  de- 
press the  higher  classes  of  poetry,  and 
all  its  enthusiasms;  and  though  the 
principles  the  author  lays  down  in  the 
critique  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  are 
perfect,  he  seems  to  have  shrunk  back 
from  these  principles  again,  as  a  task 
which  mere  duty  had  exacted  from 
him,  and  which  he  was  willing  after- 
wards to  forget  in  all  his  future  tests 
of  merit.  In  truth,  what  idea  of  En- 
glish poetry  could  be  given  in  a  treatise 
which  did  not  contain  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  Surrey,  Sackville,  Spenser, 
and  Davenant  ? 

Johnson  attached  himself  to  the 
French  school  of  poetry,  and  admired 
no  other  but  by  force.  What  he  says 
of  the  nature  of  Dryden's  mind  (and 
he  says  it  admimbly)  might  be  applied 
to  himself.  He  admired  Pope,  but  he 
admired  Dryden  more;  he  puts  both 
too  high  —  not  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  but  in  the  order  of  classes. 
The  first  purpose  of  poetry  is  not  to 
reason,  but  to  embody  abstract  ideas, 
and  to  paint  the  involuntary  visions  of 
the  imagination.  If  we  rise  in  pro- 
portion as  we  become  spiritual  beings, 
the  represenUtion  of  the  spiritual  part 
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of  our  nature  conveys  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge.  That  cold,  freezing 
criticism  which  would  tear  away  the 
most  delightful  illusions  of  the  brain 
and  bosom,  is  even  morally  and  philo- 
sophically mischievous.  The  highest 
imagination  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  moral  and  philosophical  truth. 
The  genius  of  Burke  is  an  instance  of 
this.  It  is  very  well  for  a  critic  to 
tear  away  all  false  ornaments  and 
suppress  all  false  enthusiasms,  but  he 
ougnt  not  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
native  verdure  and  bloom,  and  put  out 
the  true  fire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ima- 
gination is  given  us  by  Providence  for 
the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  that  it  is  by  far  the  noblest 
raculty  of  the  m  ind .  Minor  poets  often 
pervert  it  to  evil  or  childish  purposes ; 
out  this  is  the  abuse,  and  ought  to 
throw  no  stain  upon  the  use.  Johnson 
seems  to  wish  to  make  poetry  what  it 
was  not  intended  to  be ;  and  on  his 
principle,  it  would  have  been  often 
better  to  come  down  to  prose  at  once  I 
Johnson,  in  his  fear  of  the  freaks  of 
the  imagination,  had  a  dread  of  its 
proper  creations.  If  he  thought  that 
no  knowledge  was  valuable  but  that 
which  teaches  us  worldly  wisdom,  and 
skill  in  that  social  intercourse  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  our  existence  must 
be  passed,  then  he  had  better  have 
chosen  other  authors  than  poets  for  his 
theme.  It  was  not  quite  fair  to  bring 
a  mind  to  this  subject  habitually  trained 
to  a  disapproval  or  distaste  of  the  vi- 
sionary part  of  our  nature. 

We  cannot  suppose  the  critic,  whose 
learning  cannot  be  questioned,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  school  of 
poetry:  he  could  not  be  unaware  of 
the  spiritual  genius  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  and  Tnsso.  These 
should  have  kept  perpetually  before 
his  mind,  by  example,  what  poetry 
ought  to  be.  With  this  feeling,  he 
could  not  have  consented  to  have  left 
out  Chaucer,  Sackville,  and  Spenser, 
the  great  grand  predecessors  of  Milton, 
without  whom  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  genuine  merits  of  Englbh  poetry. 
English  poetry  had  already  begun  to 
decline  from  its  highest  purposes  at 
the  epoch  when  Johnson's  Lives  com- 
mence. The  invention  of  fable,  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  had  given  way 
to  the  petty  inventions  of  an  illustrative 
and  decorative  style — to  simile  and  me- 
taphor; and  above  all,  to  the  monstrous 
corruption  of  the  simile  and  metaphor, 


to  which  Johnson  has  properly  ptm 
the  name  of  metaphysical  poetry,  and 
which  he  has  most  happily  explained 
in  a  masterly  disquisition,  that  is  by 
far  the  most  original  and  powerful  part 
of  his  work.  Cowley,  who  stands  at 
the  bead  of  this  class,  was  a  man  of 
deep  and  subtle  thought,  of  great  ori- 
ginality and  force  of  intellect,  most 
copious  in  moral  wisdom,  of  a  pure, 
amiable,  noble,  and  excellent  heart 
and  disposition,  and  a  most  simple, 
classical,  and  elegant  style  in  prose; 
but  his  genius  was  rather  illustrative 
than  inventive :  and  therefore  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  highest  order. 

Johnson's  criticisms  on  Cowley's 
poetry  are  excellent ;  but  the  memoir 
of  tliis  amiable  poet  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  Jonnson's  style  in  narra- 
tive wants  ease  and  race ;  but  it  is  not 
his  style  only  which  is  ftiulty  in  this 
case, —  his  remarks  are  sometimes  un- 
candid  and  unjust.  He  sets  out  with 
a  definition  of  genius  which  is  surely 
incorrect.  ''  The  true  genius,"  says  he, 
**  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers 
accidentally  determined  to  some  parti- 
cular direction."  Now  almost  all 
genius  has  its  Unities  g^ven  in  various 
ways,  and  unequal  proportions ;  and 
accoixling  to  the  faculty  that  predo- 
minates will  be  the  direction:  there- 
fore, where  the  imagination  predomi- 
nates the  determination  will  be  to 
poetry.  A  familiar  perusal  of  the  Faiiy 
Queen  would  not  have  made  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  a  poet.  The  sneer  at  the  story 
of  Cowley  s  eariy  dislike  to  retain  in 
his  memory  the  technical  rules  of  gram- 
mar as  too  improbable  to  be  credited, 
is  very  ill  applied.  Cowley  had  an 
intuitive  quickness  and  sagacity  which 
probably  rendered  the  trouble  of  load- 
mg  his  memory  with  dry  technicalities 
unnecessary,  and  even  useless.  The 
remarks  upon  the  amatory  poems  to 
which  Cowley  gave  the  title  of  Mis- 
tress are  an  absurd  cavil.  Johnson 
says  that  these  lines  are  not  addressed 
to  an  actual  being  the  object  of  a  real 
passion ;  and  that  it  is  as  unreasonable 
to  address  with  praises  an  *'  airy  no- 
thing "  as  to  fight  for  "  an  airy  nothing." 
But  before  we  fight  for  it,  we  must 
take  it  for  a  reality ;  now  poets  do  not 
take  their  own  fictions  for  realities. 
The  long  paragraph  which  follows  is 
equally  absurd,  and  were  it  well 
founded  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
imaginative  creations.  In  such  case 
"  the  poet's  occupation  would  be  gone!" 
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Tbe  desire  of  vetiremeDt,  when  a 
man  harassed  and  in  peril  can  no  lon- 
ger be  nselul,  is  not  ^*  oowardice." 

The  superiority  which  Johnson  gives 
to  tbe  Latin  poetry  of  Cowley  over 
that  of  Milton  may  be  doubted :  he  as- 
sumes that  Miltonexpiessesthe  thoughts 
of  the  ancients  in  tneir  own  language, 
while  Cowley's  thoughts  ate  his  own, 
and  his  language  equally  classical. 
Now  I  deny  that  Milton's  thoughts  are 
mora  borrowed  than  Cowley's;  both 
are  in  this  respect  original,  though  Mil- 
loo's  are  more  congenial  with  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  ancients. 

The  slight  and  contemptuous  mention 
of  the  Campiamt  in  which  the  greater 
part  both  of  the  sentiments  and  ezpres- 
sioosaie  eminently  moral,  beautiful, and 
just,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  critic's 
want  of  feeling  and  taste.  It  was  said 
that  Cowley  **  was  beloved  by  every 
muse;"  that  is,  that  he  has  occasion- 
ally exhibited  every  variety  of  poetical 
ezodlence  ;  but  his  imagination  was 
more  illostntive  than  creative,  and  he 
oftener  addressed  the  reader's  under- 
standing than  the  simple  fancy;  his 
mind  was  a  coropouod  of  imagery, 
sentiment,  wit,  reason,  learning,  ob- 
servation, and  memory, — all  in  a  state  of 
extiaoidinary  effervescence  and  aroal- 
gamatioo.  So  that  no  English  poet 
can  be  produced  who  gives  more  proof 
of  ioezhaustible  abundance  of  intense 
and  subtle  thought.  But  instead  of 
giving  pure  and  unmixed  images,  be 
commonly  makes  them  subordinate  to 
reasonings  and  reflections  upon  them. 
Though  his  mind  was  rich,  hiahly  cuU 
titaled,  and  highly  adorned,  he  had  a 
heart  of  extreme  simplicity  and  naivete. 
So  fitf,  therefore,  as  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing were  the  substitute  of  his  ideas,  he 
never  wandered  away  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  realities:  in  this  respect 
he  was  the  exact  prototype  of  Cowper ; 
but  then  Cowper  could  not  follow  him 
in  learning,  in  originality,  in  force, 
acateness,  and  striking  splendour  of  il- 
lostrations ;  his  poetry  lay  in  his  simi- 
les and  metapbon,  expressed  with  ex- 
traordinary vigour,  buoyancy,  strength, 
and  novelty  of  words. 

Johnson  s  criticisms  on  metaphysical 
poetry  are  in  the  highest  style  of  ori- 
ginality, power,  and  justness :  whether 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
forth  what  had  long  been  revolving  in 
his  mind,  or  on  the  commencement  of 
a  task  in  which  he  knew  that  much 
was  expected  from  him,  he  took  tbe 


most  pains,  and  put  forth  all  his  recol- 
lections and  all  the  energies  of  deep 
examination  and  meditation,  he  has' 
here  best  shewn  the  best  qualities  of 
his  discriminating  and  gigantic  intel- 
lect and  great  leaning.  All  his  ideas 
and  combinations  are  here  new.  Some- 
times Johnson's  language  b  too  big 
for  his  thoughts ;  here,  whatever  force 
there  is  in  the  language  is  fitted 
cFosely  to  the  thought  —  every  remark 
is  just,  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
new;  here  his  distinctions  are  sur- 
prisingly happy,  and  his  taste  is  per- 
fect. The  faults  of  Cowley's  language 
are  also  pointed  out  with  admirable 
precision  and  truth.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  one  defect  in  another  branch  of 
his  criticism.  Johnson  has  not  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  the  beauties  of  that 
part  of  Cowley's  poetry  which  is  not 
metaphysical.  In  much  of  that  poetry 
whicli  is  intermixed  with  the  prose 
essays,  numerous  passages  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  thought,  diction,  and 
versification,  might  have  been  noticed 
and  enlarged  upon.  They  are  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  of  the  class  of  crea- 
tive imagination,  and  therefore  do  not 
rise  to  the  highest  order  of  poetiy ;  but 
they  are  a  sort  of  intellectualised  senti- 
ment of  a  virtuous,  rich,  powerful,  and 
meditative  mind,  expressed  with  a  trans- 
parent felicity  and  harmony. 

"  Forgot  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric,  art, 
Yet  still  we  love  the  laogaage  of  tbe 
heart." 

Dryden  has  been  justly  praised  for 
the  extraordinary  excellence  of  his 
versification  ;  but  though  Cowley  is 
more  unequal,  he  has  given  single 
lines  more  happy  than  any  of  Dryden. 
For  instance,  in  his  Complaint^  speak- 
ing of  the  unfitness  for  ttie  business  of 
life  caused  by  the  indulgence  of  po- 
etical pursuits,  he  says, — 

"  Where  once  such  fairies  dance  no  grass 
doth  ever  grow." 

In  the  same  poem,  and  in  the  "  Hymn 
to  Light,"  there  are  nujnerous.  otlier 
equally  happy  lines.  There  is  this 
dlifference  in  the  diction  of  Cowley  frOm 
that  of  Milton y  that  it  is  more  idiomatic ; 
and  in  its  better  parts  it  is  familiar  and 
colloquial,  without  being  vulgar.  It 
has  the  merit  of  surprising  elasticity. 
Not  only  does  Cowley  delight  the 
imagination  by  new  combinations  of 
irresistible  force,  but  he  always  in- 
structs and  enlightens  tbe  understand- 
ing, and  carries  with  him  that  assent  and 
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sympathy  which  are  produced  by  eyi* 
deot  sincerity.  Johnson  remarks  of 
his  prose  essays,  that  they  are  so  dis- 
tinguished from  his  yenes,  that  from 
them  no  one  would  suppose  him  to  be 
the  author.  If  the  critic  means  this  of 
the  simplicity  and  unadomment  of  his 
language  contrasted  with  that  of  his 
metaphysical  poetry,  it  is  true ;  but  if 
be  means  that  tne  sentiments,  images,  re- 
flections, and  opinions,  are  not  those  of 
a  poet,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  What 
can  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet  than 
his  loye  of  rural  imageiy  and  rural 
quiet? 

Here  we  find  all  the  best  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  Cowper*s  Task  anticipated. 
If  these  have  not  a  poetical  cast,  then 
Cowper's  Task  is  not  poetry :  in  short, 
many  of  his  metaphysical  verses  are 
not  true  poetiy ;  but  I  will  boldly 
assert  all  his  prose  essays  are  so  1  Of 
the  best  English  style  they  are  the  very 
perfection ;  and  prove  that  our  laneuage 
then  had  arrived  at  a  grace  and  ele- 
gance which  it  has  never  since  ex- 
ceeded. Unadorned  as  they  are,  and 
flowing  from  the  purity  of  a  most  sim- 
ple and  sensitive  heart,  they  are  yet 
such  in  their  selection  of  topics  and 
lucid  ness  and  force  of  language,  as  none 
but  a  great  and  deep  understanding 
could  luLve  produced. 

I  know  no  ethical  essays  which  con- 
vey more  wisdom  and  more  instruction 
of  moral  ability.  Thev  tend  to  still 
the  passions  which  proauce  most  dis- 
comfort and  most  discontent  in  life. 
A  rich  variety  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments is  sufficient  to  merit  distinction ; 
but  how  many  excellencies  of  a  still 
higher  kind  did  Cowley  add  to  this  I 

Johnson  has  very  exactly  appreci- 
ated the  merits  of  Den  ham.  In  point 
of  matter,  he  is  more  of  a  versifier  than 
a  poet;  but  his  thoughts  are  just  and 
vigorous,  and  his  language  strong, 
smooth,  terse,  and  harmonious.  His 
matter  is  moral,  panegyrical,  or  de- 
scriptive :  he  never  enters  the  fields  of 
fiction.  Johnson  supposes  him  the 
inventor  of  local poetfy,  in  his  Cooper* s 
Hill;  but  surely  this  is  too  obvious  to 
be  called  an  invention.  Local  descrip- 
tion associated  to  history,  reflection, 
and  sentiment,  naturally  occurs  in  all 
literature,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It 
is  something  to  attain  clearness,  force, 
and  harmony  of  diction,  and  to  shew 
skill  in  the  artifices  of  composition; 
but  these  do  not  constitute  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  poetry.     But  certain  it 


is,  that  many  readera  think  that  poetry 
consists  in  the  metre. 

To  write  in  verse  may  be  supposed 
to  require  some  liveliness  of  ideas  and 
vigour  of  intellect,  because  dull  writers 
never  practise  this  sort  of  compositioa 
with  success ;  but  the  magical  spell  of 
poetry  can  never  be  produced  wiUiout 
nigher  qualifications.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  describe  happily  material  ob- 
jects, the  sensations  they  produce,  or 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
But  the  gem  that  is  incrusted  in  a 
rough  mould,  will  be  less  valued  than 
an  inferior  jewel  that  is  better  polished 
and  well  set.  Thus  the  art  of  clear 
and  strong  language,  well  selected  and 
put  togetlier,  has,  like  an  embalmment, 
preserved  the  memory  of  Denham, 
when  higher  matter  negligently  clothed 
has  been  suffered  to  moulder  and  be 
forgotten.  There  is  more  poetical 
fimcy  in  Carew,  and  several  others  of 
his  neglected  contemporaries,  than  in 
Denham.  But  the  dress  was  more  fan- 
tastic, and  the  ornaments  more  adapted 
to  a  temporary  fiuhion.  Denham  is 
not  rich,  either  in  metaphor  or  in  sim- 
ple imagery ;  but  he  always  shews 
power  of  thought  and  sound  sense. 

The  character  of  his  mind  was  well 
fitted  for  excellence  in  the  school  of 
poetry  which  was  imported  from  France 
after  the  Restoration.  The  civil  wan 
put  down  many  of  the  favourite  poets 
of  Charies  I.,  and  the  French  taste  im- 
ported by  his  son  closed  the  earth  over 
their  memories.  In  the  former  reign 
the  Italian  school  had  more  prevailed, 
though  not  the  best  Italian  school; 
for  Milton,  though  a  follower  of  Dante 
and  Spenser,  had  never  been  fashion- 
able at  that  time :  but  Cowley,  follow- 
ing Donne,  whose  prototype  was  the 
Italian  Marino,  a  poet  of  an  inferior 
and  aflected  genius,  carried  all  the  po- 

Sular  favour  with  him.  If  ihere  be 
lose  who  gain  attention  by  substi- 
tuting artifice  for  genuine  strength,  they 
will  have  innummble  followers.  For 
one  that  can  excel  by  native  force  a 
hundred  can  excel  by  art.  In  private, 
nature  will  attract  most  sympathy ;  but 
public  approbation  always  follows  some 
leader.  Leaders,  however,  change; 
and  fiuhion  changes  with  them. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  Denham 
deserves  to  stand  where  he  does ;  but  if 
so,  it  proves  the  extreme  rarity  of  excel- 
lence in  those  who  attempt  the  higher  or- 
ders of  poetry .  For  no  one  will  contend 
that  Denham  belongs  to  an  high  order. 
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Om  i»  MnietifB69  surprised  to  refleot 
by  what  scanty  fniits  some  men  hare 
the  lock  to  obtain  permanent  celebrity. 
All  the  works  of  Denham  are  com- 
prised in  a  ipery  small  com|M»8.  If  it 
be  sQspected  Uiat  the  society  of  the 
court,  and  the  circles  of  fashion  in 
which  Denliam  moved,  contribated  to 
bis  success,  the  answer  is,  that  authors 
of  much  more  exalted  mnk  did  not 
acquire  it.  The  scandalous  stories  of 
the  court  which  Gmmmont  has  pre- 
senred  rather  throw  upon  him  con- 
tempt than  respect.  His  young  wife. 
Miss  Brooke  (the  great  niece  of  the 
last  unfortunate  Henry,  lord  Cobham, 
who  was  attainted  of  treason  by  James 
the  First,  as  an  accomplice  in  Raleigh's 
pretended  plot),  brought  shame  upon 
him ;  and  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
reputation  than  to  be  rendered  ridicu- 
kNis.  Denham*s  poetry  must  have 
been  too  grave  and  preceptive  for  the 
profligate  gaiety  x>(  the  habits  of  the 
monarch  and  his  companions,  whose 
noisy  example  in  society  gave  the  ton 
to  the  national  manners.  Light  Ana- 
eieontics,  songs  of  gallantry,  witty  epi- 
grams, and  indecent  satires,  were  the 
prevatent  fiivoorites  of  the  day. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind  or  my  taste 
to  admit  that  Goldsmith's  poetry  de- 
serves all  the  praise  it  has  obtained. 
It  has  correctness  of  composition,  flow 
of  numbers,  good  sense,  reason,  just- 
ness of  sentiment,  and  tnUh  of  imagery. 
These  are  no  doubt  great  merits ;  still 
something  is  wanting  to  constitute  high 
poetry.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  that 
airy  imagination  and  that  deep  feeling, 
both  of  which  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  truth. 

Goldsmith's  poetry  was  that  of  John- 
son's school;  and  though  Johnson's 
judgment  in  poetry  was,  when  he 
tasked  it  severely,  excellent,  his  taste 
was  not  good,  in  description,  Gold- 
smith was  superior  to  Joiinson  —  not 
in  strength  of  moral  elevation  of 
thought,  or  grandeur  of  expression. 
His  sentiment  sometimes  approached 
to  a  gentle  or  feminine  querulousness ; 
and  the  total  absence  of  the  visionary, 
which  with  many  is  probably  a  merit, 
robs  poetry  of  its  first  and  best  attrac- 
tions. The  sternness  and  baseness  of 
philosophic  truth  is  not  necessary  to 
poetry. 

Goldsmith's  selection  of  imagery  was, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  pretty  than 
grand :  he  haa  a  sort  of  Dutch  taste. 
His  poetry  bears  the  same  relation  to 


that  of  Collins  and  Gray,  as  the  Fle- 
mish school  of  painting  bears  to  the 
Italian.  Where  imagination  is  want- 
ing, the  claims  to  exalted  genius  must 
surely  be  feeble :  I  admit  that  Gold- 
smith had  iancT  (using  tlie  word  as  it 
is  now  applied),  but  not  imagination. 
Fancy  only  reflects,  imagination  creates. 
I  hope  it  will  not  l^  understood  that 
I  deny  Goldsmith  to  be  a  poet.  I  deny 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  I  think  it  a  grave  error 
to  exalt  that  class  above  its  due  posi- 
tion. Goldsmith's  poetical  praise  may 
be  said  to  be  propriety,  lucidness, 
transparency.  He  is  a  sort  of  matter^ 
qf-faet  writer  of  verses.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  uiged  that  he  is  of  the  school 
of  Pope.  Not  so :  he  never  could  have 
written  any  thing  in  the  tone  of  Eloisa 
to  Abelard— -he  vranted  invention,  pas- 
sion, solemnity,  elevation.  In  his 
moral  parts  he  is  more  equable,  and 
sometimes  more  sentimental, than  Pope, 
but  wants  Pope's  compression,  force, 
subtlety,  and  originality:  now  and 
then — not  often — 'he  rises  into  a  high 
tone,  but  far  beneath  that  of  Pope.  It 
will  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  this 
criticism,  that  he  is  among  the  most 
vehement  advocates  for  the  necessity 
of  the  truth  of  poetry.  There  is  no- 
thing inconsistent  in  this :  he  contends 
for  truths,  but  for  the  highest  class  of 
truths.  'The  native  and  unprompted 
works  of  imagination  are  as  much 
truths  as  what  the  hand  can  touch  and 
the  eye  see.  The  visions  of  the  mind, 
which  find  a  truth  and  a  sympathy  in 
the  heart,  are  the  best  subjects  of  poe- 
try. Of  these  Goldsmith  has  none. 
(Goldsmith  may  be  said  to  be  the  poet 
of  common  sense,  in  its  literal  meaning. 
But  there  may  be  good  sense,  and  the 
best  sense,  which  in  this  construction 
is  not  common  sense.  Common  sense 
is  that  which  is  within  the  correct 
judgment  of  minds  conversant  only 
with  ordinary  things.  Goldsmith^ 
imagery  is  imagery  familiar  to  the  ob- 
servance of  every  one.  The  poet's 
eye,  on  the  contrary,  sees  what  no  one 
else  sees  till  it  is  drawn  out,  but  which 
every  one  recognises  when  it  it  drawn 
out.  The  separate  elements  of  Grey's 
descriptions  may  be  open  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  but  the  charm  consists  in 
novelty  of  combination.  There  is  no 
novelty  of  combination  in  Goldsmith's 
pictures.  Goldsmith  was  practical  in 
his  writings,  but  wrong-headed,  though 
not  visionary,  in  the  character  and  ha- 
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bits  of  bis  life.  His  vanity  was  egie^ 
giously  foolish,  and  the  jealousy  wbicb 
was  almost  Decessarily  connected  with 
it  would  have  been  unamiable,  if  it 
had  not  been  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
He  had  no  dignity  of  character  nor 
strength  of  resolution  ;  he  was  a  light 
feather  in  society,  driven  about  by 
every  wind.  In  solitude,  and  in  his 
study,  he  was  good,  simple,  generous, 
and  amiable.  What  is  called  good 
sense  always  has  a  tendency  to  sar- 
casm, satire,  and  ridicule,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  views  of  a  rich  and 
wild  imagination.  Whatever  outsteps 
the  limits  of  a  severe  and  philosophic 
mind  can  easily  be  made  to  appear 
absurd,  and  is  food  both  for  humour 
and  wit. 

After  thinking  all  my  life  on  poetry, 
it  will  be  singularly  unfortunate  if  I 
can  fait  on  notluog  worth  consideration. 
The  canons  and  judgments  of  the  tech- 
nical critics  never  satisfy  me.  The 
grand  error  is  to  confound  the  primary 
and  secondary  objects  and  merits  of 
poetry :  that  is,  the  thought  with  the 
aress!  Simile,  metaphor,  and  all 
ornament,  are  but  secondary.  Tliere 
may  be  invention  in  these ;  but  it  is  a 
secondary  invention.  Yet  iu  this  al- 
most all  the  English  poets,  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  almost 
exclusively  dealt.  I  am  afraid  that 
even  Gbay  can  scarcely  pretend  to 
higher  pretension  than  this.  Now  the 
mighty  beauty  and  charm  of  invention 
is  in  the  original  idea ;  in  an  interest- 
ing story  of  fiction,  an  imagined  cha- 
racter; in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
that  character;  in  the  ideal  scenery, 
in  new  combination  of  incidents  ;  not 
in  the  imagery  of  words  by  which  they 
are  illustrated. 

Gray's  father  was,  like  Milton's,  a 
scrivener.  The  words,  pemionarUu  rt- 
ffttir,  used  in  the  extract  from  the  re- 
gister of  Milton's  entry  at  Christ's 
College,  are  so  far  from  disproving  him 
to  have  been  a  mer,  that  they  prove  it. 
Then  we  come  to  the  Latin  lines  which 
Johnson  cites  from  Milton's  epistle  to 
Diodati,  to  prove  that  the  poet  suffered 
corporal  punishment  at  college.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  interpretation 
is  perverse  and  unfounded.  We  may 
admit  that  he  was  rusticated.  He  says 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  threats 
of  a  severe  master,  and  other  things  to 
which  his  spirit  could  not  submit :  the 
simple  meaning  of  this  surely  is  other 


restramti.  He  thus  early  shewed  his 
love  of  liberty ;  and  even  then  exhi- 
bited something  of  a  rebellious  dispo- 
sition. Really  these  thincs  form  no 
grave  cliarge,  and  could  only  be 
thought  important  in  the  humour  of 
detraction  and  hale  in  which  the  bio- 
grapher composed  this  Life. 

'The  first  years  of  Milton's  manhood, 
while  residing  with  his  father  at  Hor- 
ton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  were  deli- 
neated in  the  most  beautifiil  colours  in 
his  Latin  poems,  which  form  a  beauti- 
ful portion  of  autobiography.   Here  his 
stuaies,  his  pursuits,  his  amusements, 
and  his  feelings,  are  described  with  a 
glow  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  picture ;  and  it  is 
such  as  forms  a  becoming  prelude  to 
the  works  of  the  mighty  autlior  of  the 
Paradise  Lott,    His  ardent  thirst  for 
classical  studies,  his  delight  in  rural 
scenery  and  the  charms  of  nature,  his 
love  of  solitude,  his  pure  aflTectionSy 
his  lofty  thoughts,    his  scorn  of  all 
vulgar  ambitions,  his  conscious  virtue 
and    self-dignity — exhibit  his   moral 
character  in  the  most  amiable  light. 
Here  is  no  puritan  severity,  no  repub- 
lican sternness,  no  mean  hatred  of  the 
great;  but  a  contempt  for  the  sordid 
and  money-getting  pursuits  of  life,  for 
the  coarse  and  clamorous  amusements 
of  the  mob,  for  the  distractions  of  noisy 
society,  and  for  the  base  feelings  of 
neglect  and  insult  with  which    they 
who  are  not  clothed  in  the  gaudy  and 
golden  trappings  of  worldly  prosperity 
are  treatea.     What  grand  mind,  not 
born  to  rank  and  riches,  would  enter 
the  servile  career   of  low  ambition? 
Who  thus  born,  that  feels  himself  high 
in  native  gii^s,  would  not  shun  to  place 
himself  where  he  must  bend  and  crouch 
to  adventitious  superiority  ?   Here  Mil- 
ton taught  himselt  to  smile  with  placid 
self-confidence  at  that  fallacious  esti- 
mate of  high  and  low,  which  the  dull 
and  the  grovelling  take  from  superficial 
prosperity  and  the  tinsel  trappings  of 
wealth. 

In  this  rural  retreat,  Milton  became 
acquainted  with  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Derby,  and  the  Bridgewater  family, 
at  the  neighbouring  seat  of  Harefield, 
in  Middlesex.  For  them  the  Arcades 
and  the  inimitable  Masque  of  Conau 
were  written.  Lady  Derby  was  by  birth 
a  Spenser  of  Althorp,  and  had  been  the 
patroness  of  her  relation,  the  immortal 
poet  of  that  name.  Her  daughter  was 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
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iht  80O  of  tlie  oddmted  liOfd  Cbui^ 
oellor  EgertoD.  These  funilies  mored 
in  the  highest  sphere  of  nobilitjr ;  and 
the  notice  he  mus  received ,  and  the 
boooar  he  Ihns  reflected,  give  no  indi* 
cition  ot  Puritan  bigotry.  Warton 
has  lescoed  the  anecdote  that  gare 
bii^  to  tbe  fiction  of  Comus :  and  we 
must  suppose  that  Milton  himself  was 
at  this  time  (1634)  visiting  at  Ladlow 
Castle,  where  Lord  Bridgewater  kept 
his  court  as  Lord  President  of  Wales. 
Hie  poet's  age  was  then  twenty-six. 

I  can  oomniand  no  language  ade- 
quate 10  speak  of  Comus  in  terms  be- 
oomiag  the  copiousness  and  richness 
of  its  poetical  l^auties.  We  may  find 
patches  of  beautiful  inu^ry  in  other 
oontemporaiy  poets;  but  here  all  is 
one  tissue  of  enchanting  richness.  At 
this  period  Milton's  mind  appears  to 
have  overflowed  with  poetry,  unmixed 
with  alloy:  it  was  a  blaze  of  poetry. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  wrote  his 
Lyrmim,  which  was  in  a  similar  strain 
of  excellence,  notwilhstandlng  all  the 
bad  taste,  unfeeling  invectives,  and 
absovd  cavib,  by  which  Johnson  has 
disgraced  himself  in  attempting  to 
depreciate  it. 

Milton  must  now  have  been  happy : 
these  poems  breathe  an  exquisite  sense 
of  enjoyment*  He  reflects  external 
images  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur 
with  so  much  brightness  and  freshness 
— there  is  so  much  benevolent,  grace- 
ful, and  exalted  sentiment  associated 
widi  his  pictures — so  much  virtue, 
such  an  enlightened  and  philosophical 
molality,  so  much  nature,  so  much 
novelty — that  the  mind  which  does 
not  rec»ve  delight  firom  them  must  be 
very  ritiated  or  very  hard. 

When  minor  poets  exert  themselves 
to  be  rich,  striking,  and  original,  they 
are  fantastic,  extmvagant,  and  hyper- 
botical.  It  is  of  no  use  to  search  for 
beauties,  and  pump  them  by  violence 
oot  of  the  brain.  If  they  do  not  rise 
voluntarily,  and  if  the  thought  does  not 
suggest  the  language  and  dress,  the 
strain  will  not  be  genuine;  and  the 
effect  will  &il,  and  to  enlightened 
readers  produce  disgust.  Milton's 
poetry  is  like  rich,  mellow,  and  un- 
adulterated wine,  compared  with  rough 
raw  mixtures  of  rile  ingredients  and 
false  stimulants.  It  is  the  nectar  of 
the  gods,  and  enraptures,  yet  not 
inebriates. 

Johnson's  account  of  Milton's  travels 
through  France  to  Italy,  and  back  by 


Geneva,  is  dry,  shosty  and  unsatis* 
factory.  He  might,  more  especially, 
have  said  more  about  tbe  notice  be 
received  from  Manso,  the  patron  of 
Tasso,  and  himself  a  poet ;  on  whom 
the  beautifiil  Latin  epistle,  which  Mil- 
ton addressed  to  him,  might  have 
furnished  many  suggestions.  But  John- 
son's temper  was  sometimes  narrow; 
he  did  not  like  to  think  upon  travels 
which  he  himself  had  never  accom- 
plished: Bor  does  he  appear  to  have 
nad  much  familiarity  with  Italian  lite- 
rature, or  much  taste  for  it.  The  name 
of  Tasso  ought  to  have  warmed  him 
into  enthusiasm.  But  Johnson  had 
no  enthusiasm,  except  on  religion ; 
and  then  it  was  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
fearful  and  superstitious  devotion. 

Johnson  has  omitted  to  notice  that 
the  route  taken  by  Italy  was  exactly 
pursued  an  hundred  years  afterwards 
oy  Gray.  It  is  probable  that  Gray's 
knowledge  of  the  arts  was  more  nice 
and  particular  than  Milton's,  and  so 
far  that  he  enjoyed  his  travels  still 
more;  but  Milton  had  a  bolder, 
grander,  and  more  fertile  mind,  though 
bis  scholarship  might  not  be  so  minute, 
exact,  and  delicate.  Gray  had  an  effe- 
minate fastidiousness,  of  which  Milton's 
daring  temper  would  have  been  im- 
patient. 

We  may  suppose  the  great  poet 
eagerly  listening  to  Manso  as  to  all  he 
could  tell  him  of  the  unfortunate  Tasso's 
history  and  habits;  and  we  must  deeply 
regret  that  he  has  not  committed  to 
writing  and  conveyed  to  posterity  what 
he  learned.  But  this  sort  of  curiosity 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  gratified  in 
those  days.  How  little  has  been  re- 
corded of  Shakespeare  and  Spenser! 
The  Italians  have  done  more  for  their 
early  poets:  we  have  much  minute 
knowledge  of  Dante,  and  especially 
of  Petrarch.  The  whole  personal  history 
of  Tasso  is  so  romantic,  and  so  full  of 
aflecting  incidents,  that  it  is  itself  as 
interesting  as  a  grand  poetical  fiction. 
There  is  no  more  afflicting  story  than 
the  story  of  Tasso's  madness.  We  must 
believe  that  Milton  did  not  fail  to  visit 
his  birthplace. 

His  Latin  epistle  to  Manso  will 
shew  what  were  his  desires  and  ambi- 
tions at  tins  time,  and  how  worthy 
even  then  he  thought  himself  of  the 
notice  of  Tasso's  patron.  It  is  here 
that  he  throws  out  the  design,  on  which 
he  was  thus  early  brooding,  of  an  epic 
on  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  early  British 
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histoiy,  and  his  confidence  of  the  laurel 
that  hereafter  awaits  his  brows,  and  of 
his  retirement  to  the  grave  in  glory 
after  dignified  labours  and  an  honour- 
able old  age.  And  thus  it  was  that 
already  he  calmly  contemplated  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  his  own 
mighty  powers.  This  poem,  therefore, 
fi>rms  an  important  document  of  his 
early  life,  and  shews  that  he  nursed  his 
immortal  aspirations,  not  only  secretly, 
but  ventured  to  express  them  in  broad 
day  before  ope  habituated  to  the  firiend- 
ship  and  familiar  with  the  works  of  one 
of  the  three  greatest  poets  in  Europe 
since  the  revival  of  learning.  This  was 
not  presumptuous  in  him  who  had  al- 
ready written  Comics  and  LycitUu, 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Milton's 
travels  in  Italy  enriched  his  mind  with 
many  additional  poetical  materials. 
Not  only  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  the  Appenines, 
and  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  toe  won- 
derful specimens  of  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  must  have 
enlarged  his  knowledge,  and  added 
splendour  to  his  imagination.  Johnson 
bad  no  eyes  for  these  things;  and 
therefore  passes  over  this  topic  in 
silence.  Here  Milton ,  treading  at  every 
step  upon  classic  ground, 

"By  godlike  poets  venerable  made," 


must  have  had  all  his  enthusiasms 
cherished  and  inflamed. 

Johnson  now  coarsely  rallies  his 
memory,  that  on  his  return  to  England, 
all  this  glorious  preparation  ends  iu 
his  retiring  to  an  obscure  court  in 
London  to  take  private  pupils.  Such 
sarcasms  do  not  come  well  from 
Johnson,  who  had  himself  been  a 
schoolmaster.  We  cannot  believe  this 
to  have  been  a  willing  occupation,  but 
the  probable  efiect  of  dire  necessity : 
at  least  it  was  innocent  and  virtuous, 
and  began  with  the  instruction  of  his 
own  nephews.  But  Johnson  takes  this 
opportunity  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
various  plans  of  education,  and  to  de- 
clare what  he  considers  the  most  useful 
knowledge  to  be  taught  young  persons. 
And  here  he  introduces,  in  favour  of 
moral  knowledge,  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  his  numerous  works. 

We  now  come  to  the  biographer's 
account  of  Milton  as  a  political  contro- 
versialist. Here  all  Johnson's  political 
bigotry,  malice,  and  rude  and  clumsy 
invective  breaks  out.  This  is  the  part 
of  the  Life  which  future  biographers 


hatve  most  directed  their  efforts  to 
answer.  They  have  painfiiUy  gone 
over  all  that  portion  of  the  poet's 
writings  which  had  long  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion  as  temporary  party 
matter.  I  shall  leave  the  defence  to 
them;  for  it  is  not  my  business  or 
purpose  to  repeat  what  others  have 
saicl.  Whether  Milton's  arguments 
were  good  or  bad,  his  opinions  were 
sincere  and  honest;  and  Johnson  is 
inexcusable  for  imputing  them  to  dis- 
honourable and  oase  motives.  He 
even  goes  the  guilty  length  of  charging 
them  with  Satanic  malignity  I  Such 
malignity  may  justly  be  attributed  to 
the  censure. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the 
poet  wasted  so  many  years  of  his  pre- 
cious life  in  these  rude  and  tumultuary 
conflicts ;  only  fitted  for  more  ordinary 
minds  and  more  vulgar  spirits.  But 
this  is  not  the  ground  of  the  critic's 
objections :  it  was  the  side  taken,  and 
the  principles  laid  down.  In  prose 
Milton's  style  was  not  the  best;  it 
wanted  ease  and  simplicity,  and  had 
not  a  vernacular  cast :  it  was  the  re- 
verse of  that  flow,  transparency,  flexi- 
bility, and  colloquial  grace,  which  so 
eminently  shone  in  Cowley's  prose 
style.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  when 
he  rose  to  great  thoughts,  it  might  have 
the  dignity  and  force  of  his  poetical 
manner.  But  of  these  feults  it  would 
ill  become  Johnson  to  complain ;  for 
his  own  style  was  equally  deficient  in 
those  meiits  which  so  distinguished 
Cowley;  and  sometimes  his  pomp 
approaches  to  the  burlesque  in  his 
manner  of  attempting  to  be  either 
witty  or  severe  on  the  great  poet. 

As  to  the  politics  of  that  calamitous 
crisis,  if  Milton's  principles  were  vio- 
lent, the  principles  by  which  Johnson 
judged  or  them  were  equally  violent 
on  the  other.  The  ideas  of  monarchi- 
cal power  which  Charles  I.  inherited 
were  certainly  arbitrary ;  though  his 
own  temper  was  mild,  and  his  mind 
enlightened  and  benevolent.  The  pai^ 
liament  was  entitled  to  an  opinion, 
and  a  will,  as  well  as  the  crown.  Tliere 
certainly  were  faults  and  oppressions 
by  the  kingly  part  of  the  government, 
which  required  to  be  resisted  and 
amended.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
many  individuals,  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  resistance,  were  actuated  by 
private  ambition,  or  a  hatred  of  just 
power;  but  othen  were  instigated  by 
pure  patriotism.   That  both  sides  occa- 
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ez€icised  duplicity  and  dis- 
facmest  mewis,  as  in  all  buman  coniests, 
cannot  be  doubled.  But  there  is  sonifr- 
thing  disgusting  in  the  Puritan  machi- 
nery of  action,  carried  on  from  the  time 
ofCalrin,  because  it  was  hypocritical, 
▼iruleot,  and  onchantable. 

Looking  to  the  characters  of  the 
indiTidual  leaders  of  the  two  partie8> 
the  honour,  lustre,  amiableness,  aooom- 
plisbments,  and  self-devotion,  were  on 
the  side  of  the  n>3ralists.    There  were 
a  few  men  of  great  talents  on  the  other 
side;  but  the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  sour,  stem,  bara,  coarse,  low, 
and  suspicious  demagogues.   All  Lord 
Nugent^  endeavours  have  not  entirely 
deured  Hampden.  Cromwell  was  great; 
but  neither  amiable  nor  virtuous.  £»ex 
was  a  weak  man,  and  the  tool  of  flat- 
terers and  his  own  disappointed  ambi- 
tioB.     On  the  other  sicle  the  noble, 
beantiful,  and  shining  characters  were 
beyoad  enumeration ;  —  as  Falkland, 
Clarendon,  Newcastle,  Strafibrd,  Sun- 
derhmd,    Capel,   Derby,   Winchester, 
Bishop  Hall,  Cowley,  Denham, &c.&e. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Milton's 
stem  okoralsy  simple  habits,  lonely  stu- 
dies, and  native  independence  of  mind, 
listed  his  comdence  on  the  side  of  the 
paritaroent ;  and  that  in  all  that  vio- 
tenoe  and  severity  which  Johnson  im- 
putes to  evil  passions,  he  was  sincere 
and  honest.    It  must  have  been  an 
unbending  sense  of  justice  which  led 
him  away  from  some  of  those  attrac- 
tions of  courts  which  had  a  peculiar 
diarm  for  the  splendour  of  his  imagi- 
nation.    He  loved  all  the  pomp  of 
cfaivaliy  and  feudal  magnificence,  the 
concourse  of  ladies,  the  clash  of  arms, 
the  sounds  of  martial  music,  and  the 
dispby  of  banners,  in  halls  and  pahices. 
This  taste  he  himself  mentions  in  his 
L* Allegro,    He  loved  these  things  be- 
cause Uiey  formed  the  semblance  of 
heroism  and  glory.    He  loved,  too, 
the  castles  and  mansions  of  great  no- 
blemen, when  they  encouraged  litera- 
ture as  became  them,  and  lived  with 
the  generous  sense  of  inherited  great- 
ness— such  as  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
at  Ludlow,  and  the  old  Countess  of 
Derby    at    Haiefield.    He   was   not, 
therefore,  himself  a  sour  Calvinist  and 
dull  nnpliant  Republican.    He   saw 
scenes  of  aristocratic  brilliance  which 
Johnson    never   saw,  and   associated 
with  high  fiimilies  such  as  Johnson 
never  had  admission  to. 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  this  paper, 


I  wish  to  revert  to  something  I  have 
already  said.  Simile,  metaphor,  and 
all  ornament,  I  have  observed,  are  but 
secondary.  When  the  imagery  is  not  in 
the  primary  thought,  or  foct  to  be  con- 
veyed, but  in  the  language  by  which 
it  is  represented,  then  it  is  of  course 
secondary,  and  rather  overlays  what 
ought  to  be  the  principal  than  enforces 
it.  It  partakes  more  of  the  mind  of  a 
rhetorician  than  a  poet.  The  plainest 
langui^e  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
invention.  Addison  remarks  this  in 
his  admirable  and  unrivalled  critique 
on  Milton :  and  there  is  no  majesty 
like  that  of  plain  language,  when  the 
thoughts  are  lofty.  I  believe  this  is 
not  the  popular  opinion :  common 
readers  thrak  flowery  words  the  pnxtf 
of  pre-eminent  genius.  But  the  proof 
lies  in  the  life  of  the  invented  character, 
or  force  of  the  invented  fact ;  in  its 
actual  presence.  To  make  the  inven- 
tion poKStiy,  it  must  also  be  sublime, 
or  pathetic,  or  beautiful;  or  at  least 
comic,  for  there  may  be  invention 
without  poetry.  But  to  dress  up  an 
insipid  toought  is  but  like  the  work 
of  a  milliner  or  tailor. 

Some,  rich  in  observation,  are  defi- 
cient in  the  inventive  faculty,  or  at  least 
have  nothing  but  this  secondary  inven- 
tion ,  which  enables  them  to  compare  and 
illustrate.  This  is  but  a  novelty,  in 
truth,  of  collocation,  and  cannot  create. 
The  essence  of  creation  is  unity.  No 
one  who  combinei  artificially  can  pro- 
duce unity. 

It  may  be  that  writers  of  verses  have 
been  misled  by  rules,  and  have  resorted 
to  this  secondary  sort  of  invention, 
when  they  could  have  done  better: 
but  in  the  vast  body  of  what  is  called 
poetry,  very  little  of  primary  invention 
IS  to  be  found.  When  it  does  occur, 
it  carries  the  reader  of  a  $enniive  taste 
with  it  as  if  by  magic.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  spell  of  Crabbe,  in  defiance 
of  tlie  squalid  and  painfol  characters 
and  scenes  which  he  represents. 

It  is  strange  that  proper  invention 
should  be  so  extremely  rare ;  yet  with- 
out it  there  can  be  no  poetry  of  the 
first  class.  Pope  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  it  in  his  Elcua^  by  identifying 
himself  with  that  passionate  woman, 
though  the  character  and  fiu;ts  were 
already  on  record — which  not  a  little 
lessens  the  merit.  fXn^Hapcofthehock 
is  a  mere  artificial  invention.  The  rest 
of  his  works  are  principally  matter  of 
observation,  or  in  the  secondary  order 
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of  inustratiTe  imagery.  When  a  poet 
truly  invents,  he  has  all  his  matter 
under  his  perfect  dominion,  and  there- 
fore is  always  more  forcible,  eloquent, 
and  natural  than  other  authors.  He 
must  have  an  insight  into  the  character 
he  draws  beyond  what  obecrvation  can 
ever  attain ;  for  be  knows  not  another*s 
heart,  but  he  does  know  the  heart  of  the 
cbntsirter  which  he  invents. 

When  a  poet  writes  in  his  own 
penon,  a  thousand  motives  of  fear, 
delicacy,  and  other  regards,  restrain 
and  embarrass  him ;  but  in  his  in- 
Tented  characters  he  is  free  as  air. 
In  them  no  comparison  can  be  made 
between  his  thoughts  and  his  actions, 
his  feelings  and  his  outward  appear- 
ance; which  expose  him  to  censure 
and  ridicule  who  speaks  in  his  own 
name.  If,  however,  we  examine  the 
productions  of  the  muse,  we  shall  find 
that  this  sort  of  creation  is  both  spa- 
ringly attempted,  and  not  often  well 
executed  when  attempted.  The  inven- 
tions are  too  commonly  feeble,  unnatu- 
ral, and  flat.  One  would  suppose  such 
a  faculty  not  to  be  unfinequently  bestoveed 
by  Providence ;  but  experience  teaches 
us  a  different  lesson;  or  if  the  talent  be 
given,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated. 

There  are  artificial  inventions  put 
together  to  exemplify  preconceived 
theories;  but  they  are  generally  dull 
things  which  carry  no  one's  sympathy 
with  them.  Opinions  should  result 
from  inventions,  and  not  precede  them. 
This  faculty,  when  inborn,  grows  and 
strengthens  by  practice;  for  no  one 
embodies  in  language  abstract  ideas 
with  fiicility,  except  after  long  exercise 
and  much  toil.  They  do  not  at  once 
fall  into  distinct  shape  and  order; 
they  flit  away  before  their  forms  have 
been  noted  down.  Matter-of-fact  minds 
are  the  most  common  that  occur,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  arrogant  and 
insolent.  They  mistake  their  blindness 
for  wisdom ;  and  ihe  little  which  they 
see  upon  the  surface  they  delude  them- 
selves to  believe  to  be  the  only  true 
knowledge.  They  can  only  believe 
their  own  eyes,  and  thus  are  ignorant 
of  what  passes  within :  so  they  are 
unconscious  of  the  movements  of  the 
only  thing  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
be  informed.  The  most  enlarged  ex- 
periment is  comparatively  narrow;  and 
be  who  trusts  to  experience  alone  must 
have  very  limited  intelligence.  By  the 
force  of  imagination  the  bounds  of 
space  and  time  are  overpast. 


Sfr  Walter  Scott  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  this  faculty  of  primary 
invention.  Tliere  lies  his  magic.  His 
characters  are  all  life.  He  passed  his 
hours  in  their  society ;  he  gazed  upon 
them,  and  talked  to  them.  No  corpo- 
real being  was  present  to  him.  Byron 
had  the  same  mculty ;  but  it  had  one 
defect  from  which  Scott  vras  free — it 
yna  too  much  confined  to  the  tone  of 
his  individual  passions  and  thoughts. 

Collins,  when  he  personified  the 
Passions,  saw  them  in  their  living 
shapes  before  him.  I  call  him  an 
illustrative  poet.  Campbell,  in  his 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  may  pretend 
to  something  more.  So  Soutbey  in  his 
Joan  of  Arc,  &c. ;  and  Wordsworth  in 
some  of  his  characters.  Mrs.  Hemans 
has  reached  it  in  her  Arabella  Siuart. 
It  is  so  natural  to  love  story,  rather 
than  precept,  that  I  am  surprised  that 
this  sort  of  poetry  has  not  oeen  more 
encouraged  and  cultivated.  It  seems 
more  ea^  to  execute ;  but  its  scarcity 
induces  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so. 
One  would  have  supposed  this  the 
natqral  course  that  imagination  would 
have  taken.  There  are,  however,  minds 
which  can  suggest  nothing  original, 
but  can  always  find  similes  and  meta- 
phors ;  which,  if  they  are  unborrowed, 
IS  indeed  a  minor  sort  of  originality. 

Then  comes  into  consideration  the 
quality  of  the  invention.  If  it  be  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  unpicturesoue,  it  is  not 
practical.  It  requires  loftiness  of  mind 
and  extreme  sensibility  of  heart.  This 
is  an  union  of  intellectual  powers  which 
it  may  be  said  can  rarely  be  found. 
Almost  all  those  artist-like  composi- 
tions, of  which  we  hear  so  much,  are 
mere  pieces  of  mechanism,  which,  if 
they  have  few  faults,  have  scarcely 
any  merits  of  the  higher  order.  Surely 
when  we  look  for  genius,  we  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  toil  and  contrivance. 
We  want  the  soul,  not  the  form. 
Where  there  are  great  beauties,  a  few 
fiiults  will  weigh  but  little.  We  have 
several  popular  poets,  who,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed,  have  scarcely 
any  invention — such  as  Tliomson  and 
Cowper;  and  Beattie  has  it  only  in 
four  or  five  early  stanzas  of  his  Minstrel. 
The  poets  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  had  little  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Milton.  Drayton  took 
imaginary  subjects  in  his  Epistles,  but 
executed  them  flatly.  He  who  ties 
himself  too  much  to  history,  will  never 
succeed  in  poetry. 
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An  MUf  cgiparieBCc  Km  produced  in 
wm  tli»  eoovictioDy  that  periodical  and 
pNfessaonad  criticism  has  suppreflsed 
fsesnus  and  brought  out  mediocrity. 
Ilie  critic's  praise  may  give  transient 
popularity  ;  but  it  will  be  but  mo- 
meotary,  if  fiJse.  The  multitude  will 
repeat  the  praise ;  but  if  they  do  not 
feel,  they  will  soon  forget:  and  me- 
chanism and  art  never  touch  the  bosom. 
It  b  an  ignorant  mistake  that  the  sub- 
jects for  good  poetry  are  exhausted : 
out  of  thousands,  very  few  of  the  best 
have  yet  been  touched  upon.  Second- 
ary minds  veiy  property  shrink  from 
them.  That  creativeness,  without  which 
there  must  be  a  signal  foilure,  is  want- 
ing to  tbem.  It  is  clear  that  we  have 
two  beings  here;  that  which  is  spiritual, 
and  thai  which  is  material.  The  true 
poet  must  deal  with  the  first ;  he  must 
therefore  represent  things  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  visionary  department  of  his 
mind.  What  tlje  French  call  chaleur 
of  style  is  nothing  but  the  beat  cast 
on  ideal  objects  present  to  the  writer, 
by  tbe  flame  of  imagination.  He  feels 
lather  than  reasons.  No  art,  labour, 
nor  skill  in  the  rules  of  composition, 
can  give  this.  Nor  can  mental  culture 
give  invention — no  tillage  of  the  soil 
can  produce  harvest  without  seed. 

It  in  but  a  childish  pleasure  to  the 
mind  to  be  attracted  by  a  trite  truth 
through  the  means  of  a  happy  simile 
or  metaphor.  To  illustrate  what  re- 
<|uires  no  illustration  is  but  idle  work  ; 
if  tbe  image  be  beautiful  let  it  stand 
fay  itself:  why  join  the  rare  and  the 
common  into  one  band  ?  What  is  in- 
teresting in  itself,  or  by  the  combination 
of  the  story,  will  only  be  weakened 
by  collateral  lights;  each  illustration 
sunds  separate,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Some  have  a  genius  for  sentiment, 
reflection,  and  description,  but  not  for 
vreaving  a  chain  of  eyents.  There  is  a 
sort  of  talent  which,  under  the  name 
of  plot,  rouses  the  attention  of  the 
reaaer  at  the  first  perusal,  but  when  it 
is  known,  loses,  like  an  enigma,  much 
of  its  force.  By  the  means  of  this, 
plot,  sentiments,  and  descriptions,  and 
incidents,  not  intrinsically  striking,  de- 
rive an  accidental  strength,  which,  if 
they  are  separated  from  their  position, 
vanishes.  Like  all  other  things  de- 
pending on  novelty,  this  is  a  merit  not 
of  tbe  most  lasting  effect.  There  are 
authors  who  by  the  aid  of  memory  can 
take  separate  incidents  from  various 


stories,  and  new-combine  them  into 
one :  but  these  never  amalgamate  into 
one  whole.  It  will  be  a  piece  of  join- 
ery which  the  sagacious  and  true  critic 
vrill  detect  at  once.  It  will  not  be  one 
web.  The  common  reader  will  not  be 
able  to  see  the  difference,  and  yet  will 
feel  that  it  loses  all  charm,  and  wonder 
at  it ;  while  the  author  himself  is  asto- 
nished at  his  own  ftiilure,  and  thinks 
that  great  injustice  is  done  to  him. 

It  is  a  singular  trait  in  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  that  he  did  not  seem  absorbed 
and  eceentricyas  almost  all  other  authors 
of  great  invention.  F^w  who  have  been 
endowed  vrith  high  imagination  have 
been  masters  of  themselves.  Ideal 
presences  hold  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  bewildered 
by  shadows  because  they  see  what 
others  cannot  see.  But  Scott  had 
great  vivacity,  yet  not  often  great  depth 
and  intensity.  Byron  strove  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  but  could  not  be ; 
it  was  a  paltry  ambition. 

In  the  contest  between  Bowles  and 
Byron  on  the  true  principles  of  poetry 
as  a  test  by  which  to  try  tlie  merits  of 
Pope,  both  were  labouring  under  a 
strange  mistiness  of  mind.  Neither 
of  them  hit  upon  the  genuine  clues. 
It  i%  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the 
material,  whether  imagery,  or  senti- 
ment, or  moral,  as  the  character  of  the 
inventiveness  and  imaginary  embodi- 
ment, which  constitutes  the  poet.  The 
ingredients  of  the  invention  may  be  all, 
or  any  one  of  them.  Let  us  suppose 
the  poet  to  draw  an  imaginary  cha- 
racter, who  deals  exclusively  in  de- 
scription, or  sentiment,  or  moral  axioms. 
Still,  if  he  draws  it  with  life  and  force, 
he  is  equally  a  poet.  If  Byron  had 
tried  himself  by  tne  rules  he  laid  down, 
he  would  have  excluded  half  the  best 
of  his  own  poetry.  He  did  not  see  whi- 
ther his  canons  were  tending,  or  wrote 
in  mere  perverseness  of  temper,cotitrary 
to  his  own  convictions  and  feelings. 

I  know  not  how  far  the  present  at- 
tempted development  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  poetry  may  be  deemea  by 
others  to  be  new  and  satisfectory.  It 
seems  to  me  to  coincide  with  what  has 
been  considered  to  be  the  test  of  poetry 
in  all  ages  and  nations :  for  that  which 
is  merely  the  fiishion  of  one  age  or  one 
country  must  be  wrong.  And  if  such 
exclusiveness  has  been  the  fashion  of 
England  for  the  last  century,  or  at  any 
other  epoch,  it  unquestionably  ought  to 
be  condemned. 
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W.  II.  AIKSWORTII,  ESQ. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  but  we  are 
sincerely  sorry  for  her  —  we  deeply  commiserate  her  case.  You  see  what  a 
pretty  fellow  the  young  Novelist  of  the  Season  is;  how  exactly,  in  fact,  he 
resembles  one  of  the  roost  classically  handsome  and  brilliant  of  the  established 
lady-killers — the  only  darling  of  the  day  —  except  Cradock,  aUas  Caradoc  — 
whose  cliarms  have  been  equally  fatal  among  the  nymphs  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Thames.  No  Truefit,  anxious  to  set  off  his  Brutus,  could  have  devised  a  more 
neatly-cut  countenance ;  no  umtricken  Stultze  need  ask  a  more  dashing  outline 
of  back,  hip,  thigh,  leg,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  for  the  exhibition  o(  toggery.  We  may, 
witliout  swagger,  apply  to  Ainsworth  what  Theodore  Hook  has  sung  of  D'Orsay 

^  *«««  •  "  See  him,  gallant  and  gav, 

With  the  chest  of  Apollo,  the  waist  of  a  g^at ;" 

—  but  then  comes  the  rub  for  Mrs.  A.,  as  well  as  the  rhyme  for  "  gay :" 

"  The  delight  of  the  ball,  the  assembly,  the  play !" 

Alas  I  it  were  well  if  ''balls,  assemblies,  and  plays'' were  all:  there  are  also 
such  things,  not  undreamt-of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Mayfair  fair  ones,  as 
boudoirt  and  UU-d^Uttt ;  and  the  best  we  can  say  for  this  Turpin  of  the  cabrio- 
let, whose  prancer  will  never  masticate  a  beef-steak,  is,  that  if  he  escapes  scot- 
free  during  the  first  month  of  the  blaze  of  his  romance,  he  is  a  lucky  as  well  as  a 
well-grown  lad.  Of  this  all  concerned  may  be  only  too  sure,  that  many  a  dove 
as  well  as  crow  will,  on  the  present  occasion, 

"  Make  wing  to  the  Rooky- wood." 

Well,  Heaven  send  him  a  good  deliverance!  But  when  we  see  how  even 
whey-faced,  spindle- shanked,  musk-smelling  baboons,  get  on  occasionally 
among  feathers  and  furbelows,  when  once  they  have  attached  any  thing  like  a 
rag  of  notoriety  to  their  names,  we  own  we  regard  with  fear  and  trepidation  the 
fierv  furnace  of  flattering  sighs,  through  which  this  strapping  A-Bea-Nego  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  jolly  whiskers  unsinged. 

Of  the  previous  history  of  Walker  Hederic  Ainsworth,  we  believe  all  that  the 
general  reader  has  any  concern  in  may  be  told  in  a  couple  of  sentences.  He  is 
the  grandson,  or  great-grandson,  of  the  celebrated  Latin  lexicographer,  who  was  at 
school  with  Tom  Hill,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.; 
while,  by  the  other  side  of  the  house,  he  is  connected  with  the  lineage  of  the 
illustrious  John  Bee.  His  father  was  a  flourishing  gentleman^  t.  e.  solicitor,  at 
Manchester ;  and  the  old  boy  spared  no  pains  to  train  up  his  child  in  the  way 
he  should  engross.  But  love  and  genius  will  out ;  and  here  he  is,  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  Babylon  of  spinning-jennies,  murdering  right  and  left  before  and 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  Opera — writing  Vau-d evils  for  Yates — Inter-lewds  for 
Bunn  —  and  after  having  had  to  do,  more  or  less,  with  we  know  not  how  many 
little  pieces  of  the  Olympic,  now  at  length  astonishing  London  and  CrGesufying 
Bentley  by  a  real  dashing  display  of  the  long-buried  inspiration  of  romance  I 

May  he  turn  out  many  novels  better,  none  worse  than  Rookwood;  may  the 
Adelphi  in  the  mean  time  do  justice  to  his  Highwayman ;  and  may  he,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  frailty  of  humanity,  penetrate  puffery,  and  avoid  the 
three  insatiables  of  Solomon,  king  of  Israel !    Amen.  O.  Y. 

P.S. — I  perceive  old  Yorke  has  lefl  me  room  to  add  my  view  of  the  subject 
in  sounding  rnyme.    Here  goes  : 

Enjoy  thy  prime  of  glory,  Master  Walker, 

With  moderation  :  be  a  cogent  talker 

In  quiet  corners— ever,  Master  Hederic, 

Making  sheer  sense  the  Tiw  2rm  of  thy  rhetoric ; 

Thus,  saying  sunk  in  doing,  Master  Ainsworth, 

I  promise  thee  in  measure  full  thy  pains*  worth 

Mid  the  sweet  world  of  intellectual  creatures, 

Whose  bathycolpic  forms  and  dazzling  features 

May,  brass  on  brass,  in  tempting  file  be  seen. 

Fit  Frontispieces  all  for  tne  Court  Magazine. — M.  0*D. 
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TBE  MUN  OF  LAMDISFERK. 

Young  Linda  sprang  from  a  lofty  line ; 

But  though  come  of  such  high  degree, 
The  meanest  that  knelt  at  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine 

Was  not  so  humble  of  heart  as  she — 

Her  soul  was  meek  exceedingly. 
She  told  her  beads  by  the  midni^t  lamp ; 
Forlorn  she  sat  in  the  cloister  damp ; 
The  world  and  its  vanities  all  forsaken; 
For  the  reil  and  vows  of  a  nun  she  had  taken. 
Soft  were  the  visions  from  on  high 
That  passed  before  her  saintly  eye; 
SweeUy  on  her  ravished  ear 
Fell  the  soul  of  music  near — 
Music  more  lovely  than  vesper  hymn, 
Or  the  strains  of  starry  cherubim. 
Or  the  witching  tones  of  melody  sent 
From  sweetest  earthly  instrument. 
Her  thoughts  were  radiant  and  sublime. 
And  ever  arose  to  the  heavenly  clime ; 
Her  aspirations  sought  the  sky 
Upon  the  wings  of  Piety. 
For  more  divinely  pure  were  they 
Than  morning  of  a  summer  day, 
Or  the  snow-white  cloud  that  sleeps  upon 
The  palm-crowned  top  of  Lebanon* 

To  visit  this  maiden  of  mortal  birth. 

An  angel  of  heav6n  came  down  to  eartli. 

He  left  the  bric^t  celestial  dome. 

His  sweet  and  everUflting  home, 

Where  choral  cherubs  on  the  wing 

Of  Love  are  ever  wandering : 

BmI  the  glorious  regions  of  the  sky 

He  floated,  all  unheeded,  by ; 

Their  splendoura  I— what  were  they  to  him 

Who  shone  among  the  seraphim, 

And  saw  the  throne  ol  God  arise 

Unveiled  beibre  his  mystic  eyes  ? 

He  sought  the  spot  where  the  holy  maid 
In  vestal  snow-white  was  arrayed — 
Twas  in  the  chapel  dim  and  cold 
Of  Landisfem's  black  convent  old. 
Meek  and  solemn  and  demure 
Was  her  saintly  look-^and  pure 
As  the  fountains  of  eternity 
The  glance  of  heaven  in  her  eye. 
At  the  sacred  altar  kneeling^ 
Her  aspect  turned  up  to  the  ceiling. 
She  seemed,  so  pallid  and  so  lone, 
A  form  of  monumental  stone. 

Each  nun  hath  beard  the  convent-bell-^ 
Each  nun  halb  hied  her  to  her  cell ; 
And  the  Ladye-Abbess  hath  forsaken 
Heavenly  thoughts  till  she  awaken  : 
Linda  alone,  with  her  glimmering  lamp, 
Will  not  forsake  the  chapel  damp. 
Rapt  in  delicious  ecstasy, 
Visions  come  athwart  her  eye ; 
Music  on  her  ear  doth  fall 
Witii  a  tone  celestial ; 
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And  a  thousand  forms,  by  fancy  bred. 
Like  balos,  hover  round  her  head. 
But  what  doth  Linda  now  behold 
From  that  chapel,  damp  and  cold  ? 
She  sees — she  sees  the  angel  bright 
Descending  through  the  fields  of  light ; 
For,  although  dark  before,  the  sky 
Was  now  lit  up  with  a  golden  dye. 
And  wore  a  hue  right  heavenlye. 

^  Do  I  slumber?"  quoth  the  maid, 
Of  this  vision  half  afraid  — 
'<  Do  I  slumber,  do  I  dream  ? 
Or  art  thou  what  thou  dost  seem  —       » 
One  of  that  glorious  choir  who  dwell 
Round  the  throne  of  the  Invisible, 
Listening  with  heart-stricken  awe 
*  To  the  thunders  of  His  law — 

And  now,  iq  the  light  of  loveliness, 
Comest  down  the  sons  of  men  to  bless  ?'' 

'^  Daughter  of  Earth  l"  the  angel  said, 

*'  I  am  a  spirit — thou  a  maid. 

I  dwell  witoin  a  land  divine ; 

But  my  thoughts  are  not  more  pure  than  thine. 

Whilome,  by  the  command  of  Heaven, 

To  me  thy  guardianship  was  given ; 

And  if  on  earth  thou  couldst  remain 

Twice  nine  years  without  a  stain, 

Free  firom  sin  or  sinful  thought. 

With  a  saintlike  fervour  fraught, 

Thy  inheritance  should  be 

In  the  bowers  of  sanctitie, 

Side  by  side,  for  ever  vritb  me. 

Thou  bast  been  pure  as  the  morning  air. 

Pure  as  the  downy  gossamer — 

Sinful  thought  had  never  part 

In  the  chambers  of  thy  heart — 

Then,  thy  mansion-house  of  clay, 

Linda,  quit,  and  come  away  V* 

Morning  heard  the  convent-bell. 
And  each  nun  hath  left  her  cell ; 
And  to  chapel  all  repair. 
To  say  the  holy  matms  there. 
At  the  marble  altar  kneeling. 
Eyes  upraised  unto  the  ceiling. 
With  the  cross  her  hands  between, 
Saintly  Linda's  form  was  seen. 
Death  had  left  his  pallid  trace 
On  the  fair  lines  of^her  face ; 
And  her  eye  that  wont  to  shine. 
With  a  ray  of  light  divine, 
At  the  chant  of  matin  hymn, 
Now  was  curtained  o'er  and  dim. 
Pale  as  alabaster  stone — 
"  Where  hath  sister  Linda  gone  ?*' 

Quoth  the  Lady e- Abbess,  in  solemn  mood, 
'*  She  bath  passed  away  to  the  land  of  the  good ; 
For,  though  a  child  of  mortal  birth, 
She  was  too  holy,  far,  for  earth." 

A  Modern  Pythagorean. 
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The  promise  of  a  new  edition  of  The 
jpnry  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland, 
wbkA    is  announced  to  be  speedily 
poblidied    in    the    Family    lAbrary, 
brings  joy   to   our  heart.     Many  is 
the  time  we  have  read  and   laughed 
ova"  the  tales  of  Merrows,  and  Fir- 
Dairigs,  and  Cluricaunes,  and  *'  the 
likes  of  them  chaps,''  which  its  author 
has  told  in  his  own  admirable  manner ; 
and  greatly  do  we  rejoice  at  the  invit- 
ing opportunity  now  offered  to  us  of 
again  reading  and  laughing  over  them. 
And  heartily  glad  are  we  to  perceive 
that  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which  will 
eDoooiage  works  on  the  popular  my- 
thology and  superstitions ;  tor,  not  to 
mention  the  almost  ineidiaustible  fund 
of  genoine  amusement  which  they  con- 
tain, they  form  a  most  important  chap- 
ter in  the  histoiy  of  man  and  of  the 
woriuDgs  of  his  mind ;  and  we  wish  we 
had  many  such  works  as  Crofton  Croker 
has  here  given  us.    This  book,  too, 
ought  to  be  the  dearer  to  everv  one 
who  fieels  an  interest  in  such  things, 
becanse    it   alone,   by  the    exquisite 
touches  of  humour  and  traits  of  chap- 
lacter  with  which  it  abounds,  has  made 
the  subject  popular,  and  has  spread 
abroad  the  spirit  at  which  we  rejoice. 

Several  publications  connected  more 
or  kss  with  this  subject  have  appeared 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years: 
among  the  rest  we  may  particularise  a 
neat  compilation  from  foreign  authors 
on  Fairy  Mythology^  by  Mr.  Keight- 
tey,  which  has,  it  is  true,  added  little 
or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  though  it  has  given  us  a  toler- 
ably connected  view  of  what  has  been 
done  by  others.  We  might  perhaps 
have  been  tempted  to  say  somewhat 
more  in  praise  of  Mr.  Keightley's 
book ;  but  in  the  preface  to  the  ^  second 
issue"  of  it,  and  also  in  a  later  publi- 
cation, the  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions, 
he  has  said  so  veiy  much  in  praise  of 


it  himself,  tliat  he  has  really  left  us 
nothing  more  to  add  in  the  way  of 
commendation.  We  regret  the  egotism 
of  the  author  much ;  and  we  deplore 
still  more  that,  not  content  with  prais- 
ing himself,  he  should  attempt  to  de- 
tract from  the  praise  of  others ;  because 
there  is  iu  all  tnis  a  kind  of*  humbug*' 
which  we  particularly  detest,  and  which, 
let  it  appear  when  and  where  it  will, 
seldom  fails  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  our 
criticisms.  We  are  not,  however,  at 
present,  inclined  to  be  angry,  and  only 
nope  that  Mr.  Keightley  will  take  due 
warning ;  and  since  he  has  had  so 
much  intercourse  with  the  "  good 
people,"  we  would  have  him  consider 
now  highly  they  have  always  esteemed 
humility  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  and 
how  severely  tibey  punish  those  witless 
mortals  who  approach  them  with  pre- 
sumption or  selfishness.  Even  the 
legend  of  the  peasant  has  its  moral. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  another 
little  work  before  us,  the  Lays  and 
Legends  of  Various  Nations,  by  W.  J. 
Thorns,  already  favourably  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  Early  English  Prose 
Romances*  Of  the  Leeys  and  Legends, 
which  are  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication in  monthly  parts,  we  have  seen 
three,  being  portions  respectively  of 
the  legends  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Ireland  ;  and,  forming  our  judgment 
of  the  whole  on  what  has  been  pub- 
lished, we  most  cordially  wish  it  suc- 
cess. 

The  term  "fairy  mythology"  adopted 
by  Mr.  Keightley  we  take  to  signify 
the  popular  mythology  of  the  Teutonic 
nations;  and  we  in  England  give  it 
this  title,  because  in  our  language  the 
nsime  fairies  has  become  the  common 
appellation  of  the  elves  of  the  popular 
creed.  We  therefore  think  that  Mr. 
Keightley  has  quite  lost  sight  of  the 
object  of  his  book,  or  that  its  title  Is  a 
misnomer,  when  he  makes  an  exhibi- 


*  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland.    London,  Murray. 

The  I'aiiy  Mythology ;  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and  Superstitiou  of  various 
Countries.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Author  of  '*  OutUnee  of  History/'  &o.  &o. 
2  vols.     London,  1854.     Whittaker. 

Tales  and  Popular  Fictions ;  their  Resemblance  and  Transmission  from  Country 
to  Country.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Author  of"  Outlines  of  History,"  "  The  Cru- 
saders," &c.    1  vol.    London,  1834.     Whittaker. 

Lays  and  Legends  of  Various  Nations,  illustrative  of  their  Traditions,  popular 
Literature,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Superstitions.  By  William  J.  Thorns,  Editor  of 
♦Ko  i.  Early  English  Prose  Romances.*^    London,  1834.    Cowie. 
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tion  of  his  learniDg  in  running  wild 
among  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  about 
whose  superstitions  we  are,  if  neces- 
sary, prepared  to  shew  that  he  knows 
nothing  beyond  the  shreds  and  patches 
to  be  picked  out  of  a  grammar  or  a 
dictionary.  We  could  also  very  well 
do  without  the  /airy  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Italy  ;  but  we  have  an 
especial  objection  to  either  ^  fairy  my- 
thology of  the  Jews  or  sl fairy  mytho- 
logy of  the  Hottentots.  It  may  be 
granted  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
sians are  both  branches  of  the  great 
Indo-Teutonic  stock,  and,  therefore, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
if  we  could  trace  their  popular  super- 
stitions hi  enough  back,  that  we 
should  find  in  them  an  agreement  with 
those  of  the  Teutons  in  the  west.  But 
as  we  are  no  believers  in  the  trans- 
mission of  these  superstitions  from  one 
people  to  another,  and  as  the  particular 
causes  which  have  so  long  been  con- 
stantly producing  changes  in  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins, 
and  again  in  that  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, are  so  very  different  from  those 
which  have  operated  upon  our  own, 
we  imagine  that  to  attempt  a  compari- 
son, without  more  knowledge  of  each 
than  we  at  present  have,  would  be  but 
a  vain  and  useless  labour.  We  need 
rather  such  books  as  the  Germans,  and 
Danes,  and  Swedes  have  written  for  the 
popular  mythology  of  their  countries,— 
such  books  as  Crotton  Croker  has  written 
for  Ireland — ^the  only  one  that  has  yet 
rendered  justice  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  peasantiy  of  any  part  of  our  islands. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  gathered :  not 
enough  has  been  accomplished  towards 
collecting  the  fairy  legends  of  Scotland 
and  Wales ;  and  as  for  England,  where 
there  is  still  room  for  a  good  harvest, 
there  has  been  done  —  nothing  I  But 
it  is  easier  and  more  flattering  to  our 
vanity  to  invent  schemes,  than  to 
gather  together  materials  which  may 
establish  truth. 
.   Mr.  Keightley   tells   us   at   some 


length  how,  after  a  long  eonsideratiofQ 
of  the  subject,  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  of  the  tales  and  stories 
which  have  during  ages  floated  about 
in  every  country,  some  are^  as  it  were. 
**  geological  formations  ;'*  having  grown 
up  with  the  people  themselves,  some 
have  come  in  by  transmission  froai 
other  countries,  and  some  by  odier 
means.  All  this  is  very  true,  and  in- 
deed only  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  saying,  in  familiar  English,  that  they 
came  one  way  or  another.  But.  then. 
Mr.  Keightley  claims  this  as  a  dis- 
covery,* and  makes  a  book  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  certainly  proves 
the  proposition,  but  he  makes  no  great 
progress  towards  giving  any  answer, 
much  more  a  general  answer,  to  those 
most  important  questions.  —  what  ? 
how  ?  when  ?  ana  why  ?  However, 
the  volume  to  which  we  allude  hardly 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  in  which  we  intend  to  confine 
ourselves  to  popular  mythology,  and 
to  the  popular  mythology  of  our  own 
island  ;  yet  we  hope  to  shew,  that  it  is 
by  investigating  this  mythology  in  one 
country,  and  by  examining  historically 
the  changes  which  it  has  there  under- 
gone, and  the  causes  to  which  we  may 
attribute  those  changes,  that  we  are 
most  likely  to  find  satis^ctory  answers 
to  those  questions,  and  to  place  the 
subject  in  a  clearer  light.  Perhaps  we 
may  at  some  future  time  be  tempted  lo 
return  to  the  volume  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  remarks.  We  will  ob- 
serve, however,  in  passing,  that  there 
are  stronger  grounas  than  its  author 
seems  to  suspect  for  believing  Wilhelm 
Tell  to  be  a  mythic  perBon^;e,  at  least  as 
&r  as  he  is  concerned  in  shooting  the 
apple  off  his  son's  head.  Sprenger.  an 
early  writer  on  these  matters,  in  his 
Malleut  Malejkarumy  has  a  chapter 
''  de  Sagittariis  Maleficis.'^  where  he 
relates  the  same  story  of  one  Punkler. 
a  magician  of  Rorbach.  in  the  diocese 
of  Worms ;  and.  if  our  memory  be  not 
very  treacherous,  we  have  read  in  one 


*  We  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Keightley's  discoveries,  be- 
eanse  he  makes  so  much  parade  of  them.  He  asserts  that  he  has  proved,  that  the 
name  Oberon,  in  French,  is  the  German  Elberich ;  yet  he  has  but  taken  it  on  the 
authority  of  Grimm,  who  has  shewn,  not  merely  that  the  word  Elberich  did  take  that 
form  in  French,  but  that  it  oonld  not  have  taken  any  other !  He  aays,  that  he  alone 
baa  discovered  why  Shakeapeare  gave  the  fairy  queen  the  name  Titania — we  can 
assure  him,  that  a  tolerably  advanced  boy  in  one  of  our  public  schools  would  stand 
m  peril  of  dire  birch  if  he  could  not  make  the  discovery  at  a  very  short  notice.  We 
will  only  add,  that  his  account  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  fairy  is,  at 
beiBt,  but  a  lame  and  most  unsatisfactory  penoimance. 
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of  tliese  idder  woiks  oq  spirits  and 
magic  ci  a  wood-spirit,  conceroing 
wiMND  some  such  obsertation  as  the 
foUowing  was  added — **  this  is  the  hob- 
gcMin  who  shot  the  apple  off  the 
cfafld's  head."  Mr.  Keightley  will  find, 
toOy  irom  the  exceUent  old  ballad  of 
tfiose  thiee  worthies  Adam  Bell,  Clym 
if  the  CUmah^  and  WiUiam  of  Cloud- 
tdtey  that  Uie  legend  was  also  cnrient 
at  an  early  period  in  England. 

The  memorials  of  the  days  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  heathendom  are  unfortunately 
few.  The  only  work  which  we  can  as- 
cribe with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  so 
eariy  a  period  of  their  history,  or  rather 
of  the  history  of  their  forefathers  before 
they  came  here,  is  the  poem  of  Beowulf, 
of  which  an  excellent  edition  has  been 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Kemble ;  and  this 


poem  has  been  much  interpolated  by 
Christian  transcribers  before  it  was  re^ 
duced  to  the  state  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  chief  exploit  of  the 
hero,  Beowulf  the  Great,  is  tne  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  two  monsters  Grendel  and 
his  mother ;  both,  like  most  of  the 
evil  beings  of  old  times,  dwellers  in  the 
fens  and  the  waters ;  and  both,  moreover, 
as  some  Christian  bard  has  taken  care  to 
inform  us,  of ''  Cain*s  kin,''  as  were  also 
the  eotens,  and  the  elves,  and  the  ores 
(eotenas,  and  ylfe,  and  orcneas).  The 
haunt  of  the  Grendels  was  a  lake  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  and  dreary  momss ; 
it  was  overshadowed  by  the  thick 
branches  of  an  ancient  wood,  and  by 
night  the  surfiice  of  its  waters  appeared 
covered  with  flame  (v.  2714). 


fS 


«< 


Hie  dygel  lend 
warigeatS  walf-hl66iSa 
wiodige  messas 
freene  fen>ge-l&d 
iwet  fifgen^tn&m 
under  asssa  ga-nipu 
m\mr  ge-witaH 
B6d  under  ibldan. 
nis  ^t  feor  heonoo 
mil  ge-mearces 
^t  se  mere  standee 
ofer  )>tem  bongia^ 
h  rinde-bearwas 
wodn  wjTtam  fa»t 
WBtar  ofor-helmaS 
^■T  meg  nifata  ga-hwan 
ttf^-wundor  tsdo 
ifr  oa  iuda." 


When,  after  the  death  of  the  son, 
Beowulf  and  his  companions  pursued 
ifae  mother  into  her  retreat,  they  found 
the  water  full  of  sea«drakes  and  ser- 
pents (wyrm-cynnes  fela),  and  niceiB 
lying  on  the  buiks.  To  Bieowulf  these 
were  no  new  antagonists ;  in  one  of  his 
exploits  by  sea,  the  nicers — for  there 
were  nioen  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  the 
lakes  —  bad,  during  a  storm,  dragged 
him  out  of  his  boat,  and  carried  him  to 
die  bottom,  where  the  desperate  strug- 
gle between  them  ended  with  the  death 
of  nine  of  his  opponents.  We  learn 
little  from  the  poem  of  the  form,  or 
magnitude,  or  nature  of  these  **  heathen 
beasts,"  as  they  are  called,  except  that 
against  them  weapons,  the  work  of 
men,  were  useless ;  and  Beowulfs 
swoidy  when  it  touched  the  GrendeVs 
blood,  melted  like  ice  (ise  gelicost). 

The  last  exploit  of  Beowulf  was 
against  another  personage  of  the  foiry 


They  keep  the  secret  land, 

the  refuges  of  the  wolf, 

the  windy  promontories, 

the  fearful  path  of  die  fen ; 

there  where  the  mouotsin-fltiaam 

under  the  darkness  of  the  promoatonea 

rushes  downwards  >- 

the  flood  under  the  earth. 

It  is  not  bence  [from  Heorot] 

a  mile  distant 

where  that  lake  standeth, 

over  which  hang 

the  rinded  thickets, 

the  wood  fast  with  its  roots 

overhaogeth  the  water: 

There  by  night  to  any  one 

an  evil  wonder  appears, 

fire  oa  the  flood." 

mythology,  a  dragon,  or  ftre-drake, 
that  sat  brooding  over  his  heaps  of 
treasures  of  the  c^en  days.  During 
the  dumber  of  its  guardian,  the  *'  hea«' 
then  hoard  **  had  been  plundered ;  aad 
when  the  fire-drake  awoke,  and  disco- 
.vered  that  the  object  of  bis  cares  had 
been  visited,  he  paced  furiously  about 
the  entrance  of  his  den  in  search  of  the 
intruder.  lie  then  returned  to  aacer- 
tun  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  at  night 
he  issued  forth,  and  in  revenge  spr»ul 
devastation  through  the  country.  The 
house  of  the  dragon  was  a  tumulus 
under  a  mountain  near  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

**  Hlaew  under  hrvsaa 
holm  wylme  neh 
yiS  gewmne." 
When  die  surviving  conqueror,  the 
companion  of  Beowulf,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  combat^  entered 
it  (v.  5508). 
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Ge-seah  ^k  sige-bre^ig 

•  •  • 

m&iS^um  sigla  feola 
goldrfitmian 
gruDde  ge-teng^ 
wundur  on  w^Ue 
and  )>es  wjrmes  denn 
ealdes  uhUflogan 
orcas  stondan 
fpn-manna  fata 
reormend-lefise 
hjrstum  b6-hr6rene 
flier  wiBS  helm  monig 
eald  and  6mig 
eann-be4ga  fela 

gearwum  ge-snled. 

•  •  # 

Swylce  he  siomian  ge-seah 
segn  eall  g}'lden 
he4h  ofer  horde 
hond-wundra  nuest 
ge-locen  le6^o^r8eftuni 
of  ^am  le6man  8t^»d 
^t  he  ^one  grund-wong 
ou-gitan  meahte.' 


*t 


Popular  superstitions  are  not  easily 
removed ;  and  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity y  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not 
cease  to  believe  in  the  existence  and 
opeiations  of  the  elves  and  the  nicers, 
the  ores  and  the  giants  ;  nor  did  they 
cease  to  trust  in  the  effects  of  charms 
and  incantations,  or  to  revere  wells 
and  fountains.  The  preachers  of  the 
faith  of  their  Redeemer  saw  nothing  in 
that  faith  which  was  contrary  to  the 
belief  which  they  had  sucked  in  even 
with  their  mothers'  milk  ;  for  though  it 
asserted  the  unity  of  God,  yet  it  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  spirits.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  that  so  great  a 
change  should  be  made  as  the  total 
subversion  of  the  previously  established 
religion  of  a  country,  without  affecting 
in  some  measure  even  the  superstitions 
of  the  peasant;  and  we  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxons 
tried  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
these  beings  in  a  way  very  different 
from  that  of  their  Pagan  forefathers. 
They  attempted  to  rationalise  the  belief 
in  the  elves  which  they  found  already 
established ;  and  they  defined  their 
pedigrees  and  functions,  and  limited 
their  powers,  on  principles  which  varied 
according  to  the  proportion  wherein 
Christianity  or  heathendom  ruled  in 
their  minds.  Hence  we  hear  at  one 
time  of  the  Elfin  descendants  of  the 
first  murderer,  Cain,  who  were  fated  to 
wander  over  the  wastes  and  fens,  the 
terror  and  scourge  of  mankind ;  at 
another,  of  the    spirits    unworthy  of 


He,  exulting  in  victory,  saw  there 

•  ■  « 

a  multitude  of  coatlj  gems, 

gold  glittering 

heavy  upon  the  ground, 

a  wonder  on  the  wall ; 

and  in  the  den  of  the  dragon  — 

the  old  flier  in  the  twilight — 

platters  standing, 

the  vessels  of  men  of  old 

no  longer  living, 

fretted  with  ornaments : 

there  was  many  a  helmet 

old  and  rusty, 

many  an  armlet 

skilfully  bound  together. 

'•  *  • 

So  also  he  saw  raised  tliere 

an  ensign,  all  of  gold, 

high  over  the  honrd, 

the  most  wonderful  of  handy  works, 

locked  together  by  magic  arts ; 

from  which  the  light  shone  forth, 

BO  that  he  might  scrutinise 

the  whole  bottom  of  the  cave.*' 

heaven,  yet  too  good  for  hell,  who 
were  allowed  or  compelled  to  inhabit 
the  air,  and  the  water,  and  the  eartli. 
Just  the  same  influence  did  Moham- 
medanism exert  on  the  popular  creed 
of  the  easterns — the  beings  with  which 
it  had  peopled  water  and  earth  and  air 
became  a  race  of  Peris,  beautiful,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  happy,  and  per- 
mitted even  to  approacn  the  gates  of 
paradise  and  to  behold  the  joys  within, 
joys  which  they  could  only  hope  to 
partake  of  after  ages  of  penitence. 

The  belief  of  &e  monks  themselves 
in  these  spirits  will  account  for  the 
silence  with  which  they  are  passed 
over  in  the  homilies  and  religious 
discourses  of  the  time.  When  they 
preached  against  heathendom,  instead 
of  attacking  the  superstitions  of  their 
countrymen,  they  broke  out  into  decla- 
mations against  the  heathen  practices 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  manu- 
script homily,  bearing  the  inviting  title 
De  falm  diis,  told  us  much  about 
Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and 
their  evil  deeds,  but  of  elves  and  nicers 
not  a  word.  Another  homily  in  the 
same  collection  is  directed  against 
witchcraft  and  magic,  a  title  more 
tempting  even  than  the  former.  We 
learn  from  it  much  about  the  witch  of 
Endor,  but  of  native  superstitions  we 
find  only  the  following  short  and  scat- 
tered notices.  "  Every  one,*'  says  the 
writer,  "  who  uses  witchcraft  either  by 
fowls,  or  by  sneezings,  or  by  horses, 
or  by  hounds,  he  is  no  Christian,  but 
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he  is  a  notorioos  apostate''  (fol.  394). 
M I  am  arinmed/'  he  savs>  ^  to  mention 
all  the  scandaloos  witchcrafts  that  men 
pnctiae  through  the  devil's  teaching, 
cither  at  spoosals,  or  at  the  solemnisa- 
tioD  of  marrage,  or  in  brewing,  Sec." 
(M.  395).    **  Some  men  are  so  foolish, 
that  tbej  bring  their  ofiering  to  firm 
lot^s,  and  also  to  trees,  and  to  well- 
sptingSy  as  witches  teach.    And  they 
will  not  understand  how  foolishly  they 
do;  or  bow  the  dead  stone  or  the 
dumb  tree  can  help  or  save  them, 
wbkdi  themselves  never  stir  from  the 
place  where  they  stand.** — (Fol.  396.) 
**  Now  a  witless  woman  goes  to  the 
high  way,  and  drags  her  child  through 
the  earth,  and  thus  gives  both  herself 
and  her  ofipring  to  Uie  devil." — (16.) 
The  monks,  however,  were  not  con- 
leot  with  giving  a  different  account  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  elves,  but 
they  at  once  transformed  them  into 
denls,  whose  business  it  was  to  plague 
and  tempt  frail  mortality.   They  more- 
over adopted  the  popular  stories,  and 
tamed  them  into  saints*  legends ;  and 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fiuries  may  perhaps  be 
gstfaered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
legends   of  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints, 
than  all  the  other  books  together  can 
afibrd  as.     It  only  need  be  borne  in 
mindy  that  in  the  transformation  the 
elves,  when  mischievously  inclined,  be- 
came devils ;  when  beneficent,  angels. 
The  fens  and  wilds  are  in  Beowulf 
constantly  peopled  by  troops  of  elves 
and  nioers  and  worms  (dragons  and 
seipeDts).    So  in  the  saintr  legends 
are  they  ever  the  haunts  of  hobgoblins 
(dsmones) ;  and  many  and  fierce  were 
the  straggles  between  them  and  die 
hennits.  More  the  latter  succeeded  in 
estabUshing  themselves  in  their  deserted 
abodes.    St.  Guthlac  built  him  a  mud- 
oot  in  the  isle  ofCroyland,  a  wild  spot, 
then  covered  with  woods  and  pools  and 
sedgy  marshes.    The  isle  haa  hitherto 
been  uninhabited  by  men ;  but  many 
a  goblin  played  among  its  solitudes, 
and  very  unwilling  were  they  to  be 
driven  oat.    They  came  upon  him  in 
a  body,  dragged  him  fiom  his  cell, 


sometimes  tossed  him  in  the  air,  at 
others  dipped  him  over  head  in  the 
bogs,  ana  then  tore  him  through  the 
midst  of  the  brambles ;  but  their  efibrts 
were  vain  against  one  who  was  armed 
like  Guthlac,  for  he  carried  to  the 
combat  **  sctUum  Jidd,  hricam  jpei, 
galeam  cattitatis,  areum  p^metenii^^ 
sagitiai  pialmodi^.'*  St.  Botulf  chose 
for  his  residence  Ykanho,  a  place  not 
less  wild  and  solitary  than  Croyland 
itself,  which  had  hitherto,  his  historian 
tells  us,  been  only  the  scene  of  the 
**  fantastic  illusion "  ((aery,  we  might 
say)  of  the  goblins,  now  to  be  banished 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  holy  recluse.* 
At  his  first  appearance  they  attempted 
to  scare  him  with  horrid  noises;  but 
finding  him  proof  against  their  attacks 
(for  he  was  not  worse  armed  than 
Guthlac),  they  endeavoured  to  move 
him  by  persuasive  expostulations. 
"  A  long  time,"  they  said,  •*  we  have 
possessed  this  spot,  and  we  had  hoped 
to  dwell  in  it  for  ever.  Why,  cruel 
Botulf,  dost  thou  forcibly  drive  us 
from  our  haunts  ?  Thee  or  thine  we 
have  neither  injured  nor  disturbed. 
What  seekest  thou  by  dislodging  us  ? 
and  what  wilt  thou  gain  by  our  expul- 
sion? When  we  are  already  driven 
from  every  other  comer  of  the  world, 
thou  wilt  not  let  us  stay  quietly  even 
in  this  solitude."  Botulf  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  elves  and 
nicers  departed. 

Sometimes  these  goblins  were  more 
obliging  towards  their  new  neighbours, 
and  directed  them  where  to  dig  for  trea- 
sures ;  thougli  itappearsthat  they  seldom 
gained  much  by  seeking  after  '*  heathen 
gold."  Godric,  at  a  later  period,  occu- 
pied a  cell  in  the  wilds  of  Durham,  and 
was  often  troubled  by  these  spiritual 
enemies.  On  a  time,  however,  one  of 
them  appeared  by  night,  and  told  him 
where  he  would  find  a  hidden  hoard. 
Godric  was  not,  it  appears,  an  avari- 
cious man ;  but  he  thought  he  might 
do  some  good  with  the  money  which 
was  thus  revealed  to  him,  and  to  work 
he  went  with  pickaxe  and  shovel. 
When,  however,  he  had  dug  a  consi- 
demble  depth— though  we  are    not 


*  The  place  chosen  by  Botulf,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  thus  described  in  tha 
legeods  of  saints  in  EDglish  verse ;  of  which  there  is  a  good  old  MS.  in  the  library 
ofTrin.  Coll.,  Cant.: 

*'  A  stede  ther  wis  in  wyldemysse,  that  me  cljrped  Thorze  eyze. 
That  fill  was  of  luther  diynges,  the  men  this  by  seye, 
For  deuelen  and  lather  gostes  here  eyse  hadde  ther, 
And  her  wonjnge  al  at  wylle,  for  non.men  ther  nere." 
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told  that  he  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
promised  treasure  —  be  was  terror* 
struck  by  seeiQ^T  come  out  of  the  hole 
a  troop  of  litUe  bUick  dwarfs,  who, 
with  a  laugh  of  derision,  cast  at  him 
little  smoking  balls.  Godric  dropped 
his  sbo?el,  and,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  never  sought  treasures  again. 
Among  otliers,  the  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  Godric*s  encounters  with 
the  spirits.  It  must  be  premised  that 
Godric  had  a  garden  before  his  cell, 
which  was  on  Qie  banks  of  the  Wear, 
and  which  it  was  his  daily  labour  to 
tend.  Once  when,  weary  with  digging, 
he  had  stopped  to  rest  himself,  a 
strange  man  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  looked  earnestly  at  the 
saint  for  some  time.  Then  he  spoke, 
and  accused  the  good  saint  of  idleness, 
and  told  him  that  he  did  not  work  half 
so  hard  as  the  saints  of  former  times 
used  to  work.  Tlie  saint,  who  at  first 
thought  it  had  been  a  messenger  of 
God  sent  to  instruct  him  in  his  duty, 
answered,  "  Do  you  then  first  set  me 
an  example.''  And  he  gave  him  tlie 
spade,  and  left  him,  for  it  was  then  his 
customary  hour  of  derotion,  and  he 
promised  to  return  soon  and  see  how 
much  work  he  had  done.  The  strange 
man  took  the  spade,  and  worked,  says 
the  legend,  most  vigorously ;  and  when 
Godric  returned,  be  was  astonished  to 
find  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  his 
new  labourer  had  dug  as  much  ground 
as  he  himself  could  dig  in  eight  days. 
'<  There,"  said  the  stranger,  <<  that  is 
the  way  to  work."  But  G^odric  was 
frightened,  for  he  was  now  sure  that  it 
could  not  be  a  real  roan ;  and  indeed 
appearances  were  much  against  him, 
for  he  was  dark  and  hairy,  and  some- 
what tall;  and,  which  appeared  oddest 


of  all,  though  he  had  worked  so  hard, 
yet  he  shewed  no  signs  of  weariness, 
and  did  not  even  sweat.  Then  Godric 
went  to  his  cell,  and  concealed  a  little 
book  in  bis  bosom,  arid  returned  and 
said, ''  Now  tell  me  who  thou  art,  and 
why  thou  hast  come  here  V*  ^  Do  you 
not  see  that  I  am  a  man  like  yourseUT?" 
was  the  answer.  ^  Then,"  said  Godric, 
^*  if  you  are  a  man,  tell  me  if  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  join  vrith  me  io 
adoring  the  Modier  of  our  Lord."  But 
the  goblin  said,  for  a  goblin  it  was  sore 
enough,  "  Be  not  solicitous  about  my 
belief,  for  it  is  no  concern  of  yours." 
Godric  now  became  more  suspicioue 
than  before ;  he  took  the  book  out  of 
his  bosom— it  contained  pictures  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John 
— and  he  placed  it  suddenly  against 
the  other's  mouth,  telling  him  if  he 
believed  in  God  to  kiss  it  devoutly; 
on  which  the  goblin  laughed  at  him 
and  vanished.  Godric,  like  a  piooe 
man,  watered  with  holy  water  the 
ground  which  had  thus  been  dug, 
and  let  it  lie  uncultivated  for  sevea 
years.* 

Some  may  think,  perhaps,  that  we 
speak  incautiously  in  talking  of  elves 
and  nicers,  when  no  such  names  ooour 
in  the  writings  from  which  we  quote. 
But  here,  fortunately,  there  steps  in  to 
our  aid  an  important  passage  of  the 
poetic  Layamon,  which  assures  us  that 
m  the  twelfth  century  elves  and  mcersf 
were  as  busily  employed  among  the 
wilds,  wherever  they  had  not  been 
driven  out  by  the  powerful  weapone 
of  the  hermits,  as  they  bad  been  even 
in  the  time  of  the  heroic  Beowulf^  In 
describing  a  lake  in  Scotland,  he  says 
(MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ix.  f.  125) : 


"  That  is  a  seolcuth  mere, 
Iset  a  middel  aerde, 
Mid  fenne  and  mid  raeode. 
Mid  watete  switbe  brsde. 
Mid  fiscen  and  mid  feozelen, 
Mid  uniuele  thin^en, 
That  water  is  unmiete  brade ; 
Nikeres  ther  bathieth  inne ; 
Thar  is  alnene  ploae 
In  atteliebe  pole.' 
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"  That  is  a  wonderful  lake^ 
Set  in  middle  earth. 
With  fen  and  with  reed. 
With  water  verv  broad, 
With  fishes  and  with  fowls. 
With  ugly  things. 
That  water  is  immeasurably  broad  ; 
Nieeri  bathe  therein ; 
There  is  pkj  otilvet 
In  the  venomous  po<^" 


*  Other  authorities  for  the  superstitions  of  the  Anelo-Saxons  are  the  rarious 
Spells  and  counter-charms,  which  are  still  extant,  and  often  found  on  the  mar|rins  of 
other  books ;  the  civil  laws ;  and,  more  particularly,  the  ecdesiastical  laws  and  the 
penetentialia. 

t  In  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Promptnarium  Pmrvulorum,  the  Word  nicker 
still  occurs,  and  is  used  to  explain  the  classic  sirens.  It  is  a  singnlar  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  the  monks  to  turn  the  elves  into  devils,  that  this  word  is  new  only  pre- 
served in  the  name  "  Old  Nick,"  which  is  g^ven  to  the  aroh-fiend  himself. 
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ft  ms  an  eify  too,  whichy  in  Hotet  wlien  King  Vorttger  inqnired  of  his 
of  Gloneottfy  is  s«id  to  have  been  the  sages  what  kind  of  being  it  might  be, 
fstber  <^  the  &p-fianed  Merlin ;   and     they  said  (ed.  Hearne>  p.  130) : 

'   That  tbar  beth  in  the  eir  an  hay»  for  £ro  the  gronde. 
As  a  maner  gostasy  wjgtes  as  it  be. 
And  me  may  hem  ofte  on  erthe  in  wylde  etadas  jae^ 
And  ofte  in  monnes  foonne  wynunen  heo  cometh  to, 
And  ofte  in  wymmen  forme  thei  cometh  to  men  also. 
That  men  clepnth  tluem," 


For  our  extensiTe  knowledge  of  the 
English  feiries  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  two  writers, 
Getvaae  of  Tilbuiy,  and  the  Cambrian 
Gffaldas.  The  tales  which  are  found 
in  die  wntings  of  Giraldns  are  mostly 
Wdsb ;  bot  on  that  account  they  are 
none  the  less  valuable  to  us,  for  they 
enable  os  to  compare  the  Welsh  super- 
fltitioBs  of  that  remote  period  with  the 
Eagliah ;  and  it  appears  from  the  com- 
parison that  they  hardly  differed  from 
each  other.  We  are  told  by  Bale  and 
oHiefB,  that  Ginddus  was  author  of  a 
topography  and  itinerary  of  England, 
as  w^  as  of  Wales  and  Ireland — a 
woik  which  would  be  to  us  invaluable ; 
Imt  we  have  sought  carefully  for  it  in 
all  the  manuscript  collections  where  it 
was  supposed  to  be  preserved,  and  we 
have  been  obliged,  much  against  our 
ineliaations,  to  conclude  that — if  such 
a  work  has  been  attributed  to  him  on 
any  better  grounds  than  hearsay — now 
at  least  it  is  no  longer  in  being.  From 
Gtfsldos  and  Genmse  we  can  form  a 
very  toleiable  outline  of  the  popular 
belief  of  their  age.  We  have  in  them 
not  only  the  spirits  which  dwelt  in  the 
wfld  woods  and  the  waters,  the  dragons, 
too,  and  the  mer-woraen,  but  we  have 
also  the  elves  which  entered  people's 
houses  and  carried  off  the  new-bom 
children  from  their  cmdies  to  be  deni- 
aens  of  the  land  of  faery;  and,  which 
is  still  more  important,  we  have  the 
domestic  elves,  the  d^natrfs  which  la- 
boured zealously  in  the  service  of  the 
fiunily  to  which  they  had  attached 
themselves,  and  those  '*  mad-merry " 
sprites  whose  joy  was  in  playing  mirth- 
ful tricks  on  tne  deluded  peasantry. 
The  stories  which  lie  scattered  through 
the  Otia  Impenalia  of  Gervase  have 
been  told  over  and  over ;  but  Giraldus 
has  not  been  so  well  used,  and  his 
account  of  the  ^miliar  spirits  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  They  made  their 
presenoe  known  by  throwing  dirt  and 
atheff  harmlesa  things  at  every  one 
they  caftie  near ;  and  they  contiaually 
pbgued  them  by  cutting  holes  in  their 


coats,  and  playing  other  such  mischiev- 
ous pranks.  Sometimes  they  would 
talk  with  the  people  of  the  house; 
and  when  displeased  or  mischievously 
inclined,  they  scrupled  not  to  tell  in 
their  presence  all  their  secrets  and  pri- 
vate actions,  much  to  the  shame  and 
confusion  of  many  who  were  so  ex- 
posed. When  any  attempt  was  made 
to  exorcise  them,  they  tnrew  dirt  at 
the  priests  themselves;  and  Giraldus 
thinks,  firom  the  inefficience  of  the 
exorcisms  of  the  church  in  driving 
them  away,  that  the  power  of  the 
priests  was  only  efficient  against  spirits 
of  a  malignant  nature.  These  bob- 
goblins  sometimes  appeared  visibly; 
and  one  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  they 
were  very  common,  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  house  of  one  Elidor  Stakepole, 
in  the  form  of  a  red  boy,  who  called 
himself  Simon.  Master  Simon  began 
— **  impudently,*^  says  our  author-^ 
by  taking  the  keys  from  the  butler, 
and  usurping  his  office.  However,  he 
was  himself  so  provident  a  butler,  that, 
while  he  held  the  office,  every  thing 
seemed  to  prosper.  He  never  waited 
to  be  told  to  do  any  thing;  but  what- 
ever his  master  or  mistress  were  think- 
ing of  calling  for,  he  brought  it  imme- 
diately, saying, ''  You  want  so  and  so ; 
here  it  is."  Moreover,  he  knew  all 
about  their  money  and  their  secret 
hoards;  and  often  did  he  upbraid 
them  on  that  account,  for  he  hated 
nothing  more  than  avarice,  and  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  money  laid  up 
in  holes  which  might  be  employed  in 
good  and  charitable  uses.  There  was 
nothing,  on  the  contrary,  he  liked 
better  than  giving  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink  to  the  rustics;  and  he  used  to 
tell  his  master,  that  it  was  right  he 
should  be  free  in  giving  to  them  those 
things  which  by  their  labours  he  him- 
self obtained.  Indeed,  Simon  was  an 
excellent  servant :  but  he  had  one  fail- 
ing— he  never  went  to  church,  and  he 
never  uttered  a  single  "  Catholic  word  " 
(nee  verbum  aliquid  CathoUewn  tmquam 
prommekiM).    One  remarkable  thmg 
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was,  that  he  never  slept  in  the  house 
at  nighti  though  he  was  always  at  his 
post  by  daybreak.  Once,  however,  he 
was  watched,  and  found  to  take  up  his 
lodging  about  the  mill  and  the  mill- 
dam.  The  next  morning  Simon  came 
to  his  master,  delivered  up  his  keys, 
and  left  the  house,  after  having  filled 
the  poet  of  butler  for  about  forty  days. 
(Girald.  Cam.  Itin.  lib.  i.  pp.852, 853.) 
From  the  time  of  Giraldus,  we  have 
plenty  of  materials  for  a  histocy  of 
the  fiiiry  superstitions  of  our  country. 
The  author  of  the  French  poem  on 
the  deposition  of  Richard  TI.,  of 
which  tnere  is  a  copy  in  the  Harleian 
manuscripts  (No.  1316),  in  the  prose 
part  of  it,  accuses  the  English,  among 
other  things,  of  being  given  entirely 
to  the  belief  in  prophecies,  phantoms, 
and  sorcery  Q*  car  it  sont  de  telle 
nature  en  leur  pays,  que  en  prophecies 
en  ianthomes  et  sorceries  croient  tres- 
par&itement,  et  en  usent  tr^  volen- 
tiers.")  Accordingly,  in  the  old  chro- 
nicles, both  those  which  have  been 
published  and  those  which  still  remain 
in  MS.,  we  find  many  fiiiry  tales  intro- 
duced among  the  severer  records  of 
actual  life.  We  find  there,  for  instance, 
a  series  of  stories  of  those  who  have  at 
different  times  had  interviews  with  the 
illustrious  Arthur  where  he  abode  under 
the  influence  of  faery,  exactly  parallel 
to  the  Kyfili'ausen  legends  which  Mr. 
Thorns  in  his  first  number  has  given 
from  Biiscbing;  and  we  would  will- 
ingly suggest  to  him  that  he  will  do  a 
service  by  collecting  them  together  in 
that  part  of  his  "  Lays  and  Liegends  '* 
which  will  be  occupied  on  the  super- 
stitions of  our  own  country.  We  will 
merely  notice  as  we  pass  on,  that  in 
the  vear  1344,  according  to  Thomas  of 
Walsingharo,  a  certain  Saracen  physi- 
cian came  to  Earl  Warren  (or  Guarene) 
to  ask  of  him  permission  to  kill  a  ser- 
pent which  was  troublesome  in  his 
possessions  on  the  Welch  marches,  at 
the  village  of  Brorafield,  near  the  town 
of  Ludlow.  The  serpent  was  overcome 
by  the  incantations  of  the  Saracen ;  but 
some  words  which  were  dropped  by  the 
latter  led  to  the  suspicion  that  large 
treasures  lay  concealed  in  the  serpent's 
den.  The  men  of  Herefordshire,  taking 
the  hint,  went  by  night,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  Lombard  called  Peter  Pikard, 
to  dig  for  the  gold  ;  and  they  had  just 
reached  it,  when  the  retainers  of  the 
Earl  Warren,  having  discovered  what 
was  going  on,  fell  suddenly  upon  them, 


and  put  them  in  prison.  The  etrl, 
says  the  historian,  was  no  little  gainer 
by  the  affiur. 

During  the  tiiirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  two  circumstances  tended  to 
encumber  and  confuse,  in  our  literature 
at  least,  the  fairy  mythology  of  England 
— the  introduction  of  French  poetry 
and  of  the  mythic  tales  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Both  these  causes  acted  together 
in  the  metrical  romances,  which  formed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  poetry  of  that 
age.  We  think  that  Mr.  Keigfatley  has 
most  unadvisedly  made  a  separate 
chapter  of  his  feiry  mythology  on  the 
fairies  of  romance;  and  instead  of  con- 
sidering them  as  a  mere  modification 
of  the  popular  creed  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong,  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  fairies  of  the  romances,  whether 
of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  all 
belong  to  one  peculiar  and  individual 
system. 

Much  of  the  popular  mythology  of 
the  French  was  probably,  as  we  suspect 
also  is  the  case  vrith  that  of  the  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Irish,  essentially  Teutonic : 
and  Grimm  has  long  ago  observed  that 
the  Oberon(  Auberon)  of  French  stories 
is  in  name  and  person  the  Elberich  of 
German  poetry.  The  French,  with 
their  poetry,  brought  into  English  lite- 
rature their  own  popular  fairies,  as 
modified  in  character  by  the  fertile 
imagination  of  their  poets ;  and  the 
English  imitators  of  those  poets  natu- 
rally adopted  the  forms  which  were 
tlius  presented  to  them.  These  forms, 
indeed,  were  not  altogether  abhorrent 
to  their  own  notions ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  they  would  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  accepting,  as  a  tale  of  their 
own  elves,  the  lai  of  Sir  Launfal,  who 
were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  True  Thomas  "  be  Huntley 
banks,"  which  was  altogether  an  English 
popular  legend.  But,  even  in  Sir  laun- 
fal itself,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
English  bards  thought  they  were  talk- 
ing of  their  own  elves,  and  actually 
altered  and  made  additions  in  the 
circumstantial  parts  of  the  story  they 
were  translating,  in  accordance  with 
that  notion. 

Many  of  the  stories  which  were  cur- 
rent at  this  period  —  more  perhaps 
than  .has  generally  been  supposed  — 
were  formed  on  Grecian  and  Roman 
models ;  and  we  may  point  out,  as  an 
instance,  one  of  the  tales  in  the  <Si?vf  t» 
&rges,  printed  by  Weber,  f<  The  Two 
Dreams,''  the  plot  of  which  is  8ul>« 
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stantially  the  nine  as  that  of  the  Mile$ 
Glonona  of  Plautus.    Several  of  the 
penoos  of  Grecian  mythology  at  first 
agfat  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  popu- 
lar elves  and  fiiiries ;  and  hence  trans- 
latofs  both  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  into 
tbe  English  of  later  times,  have  some- 
umes  used  these  iatter  names  as  a  sort 
of  equivalent  for  them,  just  as  Alfred 
translates  the  Roman  tticerdotti  by  the 
Saxon  kiieopa  ;  but  it  follows  no  more 
that  those  translators    considered,  as 
Mr.  Keightlr^  thinks  they  did,  that  the 
nymphs  of  Grecian  fiible  were  elves 
and  fiiiries  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  than  that  Alfred  thought  the 
heathen  priests  were  actually  Christian 
bishops.     However,  we  find  instances 
of  Grecian  stories  adopted  as  legends 
of  tety ;  and  some  poet,  having  heard 
the  story  of  Orpheus,  who  by  the  power 
of  his  lyre  rescued  his  wife  fiom  the 
regions  below,  took  it  for  a  legend  of 
his  own  fairies,  and  invented  the  beau- 
tiful little  romance  of  Offeo  and  He- 
rodjftj  a  poem  which  in   its   English 
dress  contains  not  one  incident  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  native  mytho- 
logy ;    and  indeed  the  writer —  the 
translator  we  may  say,  for  the  form  of 
the  names  shews  that  it  came  from  the 
French — was  so  certain  of  this,  that  he 
looked  over  his  histories,  and  disco- 
vered that  Thrace,  which  had  somehow 
been  retained  in  die  French  stoiy,  was 
none  other  than  an  old  name  of  the 
good  and  ancient  city  of  Winchester, 
where  Sir  Orfeo  was  king. 

The  mention   of  Sir  Laun&l,  Sir 
Orfeo,  and  Thomas  of  Ersildoun,  na- 
turally brings  our  mind  to  the  feiry 
land  itself,  which  has  been  quite  as  ill 
treated  by  Mr.  KeighUy,  and  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  fairies  of  romance. 
Tlie  consideration  of  the  underground 
residence  of  the  feiries,  as  a  part  of  the 
English   mythology,  would    lead   us 
into  long  and  curious  investigations  for 
which  now  we  have  not  room.    The 
elves  have  always  had  a  country  and 
dwellings  underground  as  welt  as  above 
gioand ;  and  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land the  belief  that  they  descended  to 
their  subterraneous  abodes  through  the 
haiiows  which  cover  the  bones  of  our 
forefathers  of  ancient  days  is  still  pre- 
served.   There  were  other  ways,  how- 
ever, of  approaching  the  elves'  country, 
and  one  of  the  commonest  was  by 
openings  in  the  rocks  and  caverns,  as 
we  find  in  the  poem  of  Sir  Orfeo  and 
in  tbe  tale  of  Elidurus,  told  by  Giral- 


dus.  The  great  cave  of  the  peak  of 
Derby  was  also  a  celebrated  road  thi- 
ther, and  Gervase  of  Tilbury  has  pre- 
served a  tale  how  William  Peverell's 
swineherd  ventured  once  to  descend  it 
in  search  of  a  brood-sow;  and  how 
he  found  beneath  a  rich  and  culti- 
vated countiy,  and  reapers  cutting 
the  com.  The  oommonicatiott,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  stopped  up ;  and 
those  who  go  now  to  explore  the  won- 
ders of  the  cavern  find  their  progress 
stayed  by  the  firm  impenetrable  rock. 
The  stories  of  this  subterranean  land 
underwent  the  same  changes  as  the 
other  part  of  the  system,  and  among 
the  monks  formed  the  groundwork  of 
SQch  legends  as  the  visions  of  Fur- 
seus  and  Drihthelm  and  the  fer-famed 
purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  The  mixture 
of  the  monkish  with  the  true  mythic 
stories  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  ballad  of  <'  True  Thomas,'' 
which  Jaroieson  has  printed  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge : 
we  quote  from  the  MS.  itself,  because 
the  printed  copy  is  not  very  correct. 
The  elf-queen  says  to  Thomas,  after 
they  have  passed  a  long  dreary  way 
under  ground  (MS.  Bibl.  Pub.  Cant. 
Ff.  V.  68),— 

*'  Sees  thu  youder  is  fayr  way. 
That  Ives  ou«r  yonder  mounteyne  ? 

Yonder  is  the  way  to  haven  for  ay. 
When  synfol  soulis  have  duryd  ther 
peyne. 

Seest  thtt  now,  Thomas,  yonder  wav. 

That  lyse  low  under  yon  rise  \ 
■  Wide  is  the  way,  tbe  sothe  to  say. 
Into  the  joyes  of  paradyse. 

Sees  thu  yonder  thrid  way. 
That  lyes  oner  yonder  playne  ? 

Yonder  is  the  way,  the  sothe  to  sey, 
Ther  [whert]  sinfuU  soules  shalle  drye 
ther  [suffer  theirl  payne. 

Sees  thu  now  yonder  fourt  way. 

That  lyes  oner  yonder  felle  ? 
Yonder  is  the  way,  the  sothe  to  say, 

Vnto  the  brennand  fyre  of  hell. 

Sees  tha  now  yonder  fayre  castell. 
That  stondis  vpon  yonder  fayre  hill  ? 

Off  towne  and  toure  it  berith  tne  bell ; 
In  mydul  erth  is  ther  non  like  ther  till. 

In  faith,  Thomas,  yonder  is  myne  owne. 
And  the  kjrngus  of  this  countre." 

We  now  approach  a  melancholy 
period  in  the  history  of  our  mythology 
— a  period  when  the  superstitions  <rf 
the  peasant  governed   the    minds  of 
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judges  and  rulers,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  merciless  arm  of  fanaticism  too 
often  wielded  the  sword  of  justice.  Two 
superstitions  —  astrology  and  witch- 
craft—  have  always  been  found  con- 
nected with  popular  mythology.  The 
elves  and  other  spiritual  beings  were 
believed  to  be  variously  affected  by 
different  things  and  different  combina- 
tions of  things ;  and  certain  noises,  as 
the  ringing  of  bells,  were  sufficient  in 
many  instances  to  drive  them  away; 
while  even  the  possession  of  particular 
herbs  and  stones  v?as  enough  to  defend 
the  bodies  and  properties  of  men  from 
their  depredations.  The  agate,  for  in- 
stance, among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  had 
various  virtues ;  if  a  man  had  it  about 
his  person,  or  in  his  house,  no  fiend 
oould  remain  there  (ne  meg  l^ser  inne 
feond  wesan),  and  the  man  who  carried 
it  constantly  about  with  him  was  proof 
against  all  witchcraft  and  magic  arts 
(|>«t  dr^r-creeft  J>am  mon  ne  dere*  se  |>e 
hine  mid  him  hteflS. —  Lib.  Med.  in 
Bibl.  Reg.)  Again,  by  certain  spells, 
the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies, 
attended  by  particular  combinations  of 
words,  the  strongest  charms  which  had 
been  worked  by  means  of  these  spirits 
might  be  dissolved.  Other  things  and 
ceremonies  were  believed  to  be  so  po- 
tent as  to  bind  down  these  spirits,  and 
put  them  effectually  under  the  disposal 
of  those  who  possessed  or  performed 
them.  To  know  these  things,  and  how 
to  perform  these  acts,  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  ambition  of  many ;  and 
those  who  had  arrived  at  that  wisdom 
became  magicians  and  astrologers, — 
cunning,  but  sometimes  weak  and  de- 
luded men. 

The  astrologers  made  greater  trans- 
formations in  the  popular  creed  than 
had  been  effected  by  any  other  cause — 
we  of  course  mean,  after  astrology  had 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies been  reduced  to  an  extensive 
system ;  for  they  made  new  and  arti- 
ficial divisions  of  the  spirits  of  earth, 
and  air,  and  water,  into  tribes,  and 
legions,  which  were  placed  under 
thrones  and  dominations,  bearing  names 
such  as  the  ears  of  the  peasant  were 
never  accustomed  to.  Thus  we  are  told 
in  Reginald  Scott — to  take  a  few  names 
from  among  a  host — that  ''  the  spirit 
Pcnpnon  is  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
sixteenth  in  the  rank  of  thrones,  subor- 
dinate to  Corban  and  Marbas,  Baihin 
is  of  a  deeper  reach  in  the  source  of  the 
fire,  the  second  after  Lucifer's  familiar, 


and  hath  not  his  fellow  for  agility  and 
af&bleness  in  the  whole  infernal  hie- 
rarchy. Burma  is  a  mighty  potentate 
of  the  order  of  seraphims,  whom  twenty 
legions  of  infemall  spirits  do  obey.'' 
The  incantation  which  must  bind  dowo 
these  spirits  is,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  a  very  serious  thing;  and 
when,  after  various  ceremonies  pei^ 
formed,  they  first  make  their  appear- 
ance, they  address  the  magician,  ra 
their  own  language  of  course, — **  OU 
pragma  burthon  machatan  dermah : 
to  which  the  magician  must  boldly 
answer,  Beral,  Beroaldy  Corathy  Ker- 
mUl"  and  so  fordi.  Good  Regi- 
nald Scott  enlivens  the  recital  of  all 
these  formidable  proceedings  by  the 
following  pleasant  story  of  a  worthy 
monk.  Sir  John,  who  was  desired  to 
utter  some  most  efficient  exorcism 
against  the  robbers  of  a  miller's  wear 
(p.  150,  fol.  20). 

"  So  it  was,  that  a  certain  Sir  John, 
with  some  of  his  company,  once  went 
abroad  a  jetting,  and  in  a  moonlight 
evening  robbed  a  miller's  weir,  and  stole 
all  his  eels.  The  poor  miller  made  his 
moan  to  Sir  John  himaelf,  who  willed 
him  to  be  quiet;  for  he  would  so  curse 
the  thief,  and  all  his  confederates,  with 
b^l,  hook,  and  candle,  that  they  should 
have  small  joy  of  their  fish.  And  tliere* 
fore  the  next  Sunday  Sir  John  got  him 
to  the  pulpit,  with  nis  surplice  on  his 
back,  and  his  stole  about  his  neck,  and 
pronounced  these  words  following  in  the 
audience  of  the  people : 

'All  you  that  hare  stoVn  the  miller's  eelis, 
Laudate  dominum  de  ccslii ; 

And  aU  they  that  have  consented  thereto, 
B§nedkamu9  donuno* 

*  Lo,'  saith  he,  '  there  is  sauce  for  your 
eeles,  my  masters  !'  " 

The  following  passage  of  an  old 
writer,  whose  notions,  like  that  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  were  moulded  in 
the  astrological  doctrines  of  the  age, 
will  shew  sufficiently  the  connexion 
between  that  **  science"  and  the  fairy 
mythology.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
different  orders  and  classes  of  spirits. 

"  The  spirits  of  the  earth  keepe  for 
the  most  put  in  forrests  and  woods,  and 
doe  hunters  muoh  noyance ;  and  some- 
time in  the  broad  fields,  where  they  leade 
trauellers  out  of  the  right  way,  or  fright 
men  with  deformed  apparitions,  or  make 
them  run  mad  through  excessiue  melan- 
choly, like  Aiaz  Telamouius,  and  so  proue 
hurtful  to  themselues  and  dangerous  tO 
others.  •  •  •  The  mderrearth  spi- 
rita  are  such  as  lurk  in  dens  and  little 
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of  tk»  Motb,  and  fadnoir  cniiiMB 
of  Bouiitaiiies,  tb«t  they  ma^  dine  into 
tba  boweli  of  Che  earth  at  tiieir  pleasnn ; 
tikeae  dig  melala  and  watch  treaanna, 
which  thej  ooatinuallj  tranaport  from 
to  pJace,  that  none  ahonld  have 
of  them  :  thej  xaiae  windea  that 
B,  aad  abake  the  fomdation 
of  baildiiiga :  thaj  daonee  m  nnmda  in 
plwart  lamda  and  greena  meddowea, 
with  no^aea  of  muaick  and  minatralria, 
oah  awmr  when  any  eomea  neere 
thoy  will  take  ypon  them  eny  d- 
Mililude  hot  of  a  woman,  aad  terrifie  men 
in  the  likanea  of  dead  mena'  ghoata  in 
the  night-time.*'— Naabe'a  Pacrot  Penni- 
Utae  Jktt  Smppiiemtion  to  the  D^ueH^  p.  34. 

Similar  ideas  are  evidently  the 
groundwork  of  the  following  spell, 
fixjm  the  **  History  of  Friar  Bacon,** 
which  is  priDted  in  Mr.  Thorn's  Prote 
Romances.  "Die  fairies,  it  must  be  ob^ 
serred,  were  always  believed  to  be 
dwellers  in  dens,  and  lakes,  and  trees ; 
and  it  was  them  whom  the  astrologer 
ciBJured  into  his  glass,  or  crystal,  to 
direct  him  to  the  hidden  treasures 
which  diey  only  knew. 

**  Now  the  owle  is  flowne  abroad. 
For  I  hear  the  croaking  toade ; 
And  die  bat  that  shuns  the  day 
Through  the  darke  doth  make  ner  way. 
Now  &e  ghoatea  of  men  doe  rise. 
And  widi  fearful  hideous  cryes, 
Seeke  rerengement  (from  the  goode) 
On  dieir  heMa  that  ajpilt  their  blood. 
Come  aome  spirit,  ouicke !  I  say. 
Night's  the  deril's  bolyday ; 
Where  ere  you  be,  in  aennes,  or  lake. 
In  the  iry,  ewe,  or  brake, 
QuicUy  come,  and  me  attend. 
That  am  Bacon'a  man  and  friend." 


The  witch  difiered  from  the  astrolo* 
ger  in  this,  that  her  oower  over  the 
spirits  was  believed  to  he  the  result  of 
a  compact  with  the  spirit  of  darkness, 
whereby  helwtmd  himself  to  serve  her 
for  a  time,  on  condition  that  he  should 
afterwards  be  her  roaster  for  ever.  The 
witches  were  among  the  peasantry  what 
the  astrologer  was  in  rather  more  re- 
fined society,  in  their  intercourse  widi 
die  spirits.  Bat  they  had  no  invention 
of  tneir  own ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
btde  room  for  doubting  that  the  syste- 
matic story  of  dieir  dealingSi  which  we 
find  them  made  to  confe^  to  at  their 
trials,  was  all  pnt  into  their  mouths  by 
others ;  and  when  we  do  find  an  in- 
stance where,  instead  of  being  asked  if 
they  believed  and  had  done  and  seen 
so  and  so,  the  question  was,  "  What 
had  they  done  or  seen  ?"  whatever 
confession  is  made  may  be  traced  to 


die  fairy  superstitions  which  they  had 
imbibed  from  their  childhood.  One 
new  circumstance  was  brought  in  with 
the  witchcraft  of  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
teenth  centuries — the  power  of  fiuries  to 
enter  into  people,  and  **  possess  "  them. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whence  and 
how  this  notion  came,  and  we  might 
point  out  a  hundred  ingt^n^v^ff  Qf  it  • 
tmt  we  will  only  mention  one,  which 
aeems  to  have  some  allusion  to  the 
meny  and  mischievous  Puck.  It  is 
observed  of  the  celebrated  Surrey  de- 
moniac,— **  He  stands  upon  his  head, 
dances  upon  bis  knees,  and  runs  of  all 
fours  like  a  dog,  and  barks.  He  seems 
sometimes  extremely  heavy,  and  at 
odier  times  light,  and  was  thought  to 
be  possessed  with  a  merry  ludicroui 
sptri/." — Hutchinson's  Hist.  Estay  om 
WUchcrqft,  p.  125. 

Our  space  forbids  further  quotation 
than  one  more,  with  which  to  coocludt 
our  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
fiiiry  mythology  in  England ;  it  is  an 
extract  from  *' A  Dialogue  conoeraing 
Witches  and  Witchcrafls,"  written  "  by 
George  Giflard,  minister  of  God's  word 

in  Maldon''(1^93)-  l^e  dialogue  is 
spiritedly  written^  and  gives  a  curious 
view  of  the  popular  belief  at  that  time. 
The  interlocutors  are  Samuel,  Daniel, 
and  the  wife  of  Samuel.  Samuel  and 
Daniel  have  met  in  their  walk  in  the 
fields. 

"  Sam,  *  *  These  witches,  theae 
evill-fanoured  old  witches,  doe  trouble 
me! 

"  Dan,  What!  doe  you  take  yourselfe 
to  he  bewitched  ? 

*'  Sam.  No,  no ;  I  trust  no  euill  spirite 
can  hurt  me ;  but  I  heare  of  much  hanne 
done  by  them :  they  lame  men,  and  kill 
their  cattle ;  yea,  they  destroy  both  men 
and  children.  They  say  there  is  scarce 
any  towne  or  village  in  all  this  shire, 
but  there  is  one  or  two  witches  at  the 
leaat  in  it.  In  good  aooth,  I  may  tell  it 
to  you  aa  to  my  friend,  when  I  goe  but 
into  my  cloaea  I  am  afraide ;  for  I  see 
nowe  and  then  a  hare,  iHiich  my  con- 
science giueth  me  is  a  witch,  or  aome 
witches  spirite,  ahee  stareth  so  vppon 
me.  Ana  sometime  I  see  an  vgly  wea« 
sell  runne  through  my  yard  ;  and  there 
b  a  fbule  great  catte  aometimes  in  my 
barne,  which  I  haue  no  liking  ynto. 

"  Dan,  You  neuer  had  no  hurt  done 
yet,  had  you,  by  any  witch  t 

"  Sam,  Trust  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
feare  me  I  haue:  for  there  he  two  or 
diree  in  our  towne  which  I  like  not,  but 
eapeciaUy  an  old  woman.  I  haue  beene 
aa  careful  to  please  her  as  euer  I  waa  to 
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pleftse  mine  own  mother,  and  to  giue  her 
euer  anon  one  thing  or  other;  aod  yet 
methinkes  shee  frownes  at  me  now  and 
then.  And  I  had  a  hoege,  which  eate 
his  meate  with  his  felloweB,  and  waa 
vezy  well  to  our  thinking  ouer  night, 
and  in  the  morning  he  was  starke  dead. 
My  wife  hath  had  fine  or  aixe  hennea 
euen  of  late  dead.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bours wiahe  me  to  bume  some  thmg 
aliue,  as  a  henne  or  a  hogge ;  others  wifi 
me  in  time  to  aeeke  helpe  at  the  handes 
of  some  cunning  man,  before  I  haue  any 
further  harme.  I  wold  be  glad  to  do  for 
the  best, 

'*  Dan,  Haue  jrou  any  cunning  man 
hereabout  that  doth  helpe  1 

"  Sam,  There  is  one,  they  say  here,  a 
twenty  miles  oflf,  at  T.  B.,  which  hath 
holpe  many.  And  thus  much  I  know, 
there  was  one  of  my  acquaintance  but 
two  miles  hence  which  had  great  losses ; 
he  lost  two  or  three  kine,  six  hoes  (he 
would  not  haue  touke  fifteene  shillings  a 
hog  for  them),  and  a  mare.  He  went  to 
that  same  man,  and  told  him  bee  sus- 
pected an  old  woman  in  die  parish.  And 
I  think  he  told  me  that  he  shewed  him 
her  in  a  glasse,  and  tolde  him  ahee  had 
three  or  fours  imps  —  some  call  them 

Euckrels ;  one  like  a  gray  catte,  an  other 
ke  a  weasell,  an  other  like  a  mouse — a 
vengeance  take  them !  it  is  great  pitty 
the  countrey  is  not  ridde  of  them — and 
told  him  also  what  he  shoulde  doe.  It 
is  halfe  a  yeare  agoe,  and  he  neuer  had 
any  hurt  smce.  There  is  also  a  woman 
at  R.  H.,  fiue-and-twenty  miles  hence, 
that  hath  a  greate  name ;  and  ffreat  re- 
sort there  is  dayly  vnto  her.  A  neigh- 
hour  of  mine  had  his  childe  taken  lame, 
a  firle  of  ten  yeares  olde,  and  such  a 
paiue  in  her  backe,  that  shee  could  not 
sit  vpright.  He  went  to  that  woman  ; 
she  told  him  he  had  some  badde  neigh- 
bour—  the  childe  was  forespoken,  as  he 
suspected.  Marry,  if  he  would  goe 
home,  and  brine  her  some  of  the  clothes 
which  the  child  lay  in  all  night,  shee 
would  tell  him  ceitainely.  He  went 
home,  and  put  a  table-napkin  about  her 
necke  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  tooke 
it  with  him ;  and  shee  told  him  the  girle 
was  bewitched  in  deede,  and  so  told  him 
what  bee  should  doe :  and  he  had  remedy. 
The  girle  is  as  wel  at  this  day,  and  a 
pretty  quicke  girle.  There  was  another 
of  my  neighbours  had  his  wife  much 
troubled,  and  he  went  to  her,  and  shee 
tolde  him  his  wife  was  haunted  with  a 
fairy.  I  cannot  tell  what  she  bad  him 
doe,  but  the  woman  is  merry  at  this 
howre.  I  have  heard .» I  dare  not  say 
it  is  so— .that  shee  weareth  about  her 
Saint  John's  Gospel,  or  some  part  of  it. 
*  *  If  I  had  heard  but  of  one  [cunning 
person],   I  should  have  gone  ere  this 


time;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  met  with 
you.  *  *  We  haue  a  schoolmaister 
that  is  a  good  prettie  scholler,  they  say, 
in  the  Latine  tongue,  one  M.  B,;  he  is 
gone  to  my  house  euen  now ;  I  pray  yon 
let  me  entreat  you  to  go  thither,  you  two 
may  reason  the  matter. 

•'  Dan.  Well,  I  will  goe  with  you. 

"  Sam,  Wife,  I  haue  brought  an  olde 
friende  of  mine;  I  pray  thee,  bid  him 
welcome. 

"  The  Wife,  He  is  rerie  welcome. 
But  trulie,  man,  I  am  angrie  with  you, 
and  halfe  out  of  patience,  that  you  go 
not  to  seek  helpe  against  yonder  same 
olde  beast :  I  haue  another  hen  dead  thia 
night.  Other  men  can  seeke  remedy. 
Here  is  M.  B.  tells  me,  that  the  goode 
wife  R.  all  the  lasts  weeke  could  not 
make  her  butter  come.  She  neuer  rested 
until  she  had  got  her  husbande  oit  to 
the  woman  at  R.  H. ;  and  when  he  came 
home,  they  did  but  heat  a  spit  red  hotte, 
and  thrust  into  the  creame,  vsing  certaine 
wordes  that  she  willed  him,  and  it  came 
as  kindly  as  anie  batter  that  euer  she 
made.  I  met  the  olde  61th  this  morning. 
Lord,  howsowerlie  she  looked  vpon  me ! 
and  mumbled  as  she  went :  I  heard  part 
of  her  wordes.  'Ah!'  quod  she,  *yoa 
haue  an  honest  man  to  your  husband ;  I 
heare  how  he  doth  rse  me.'  In  trueth, 
husband,  my  stomacke  did  so  rise  against 
her,  that  I  could  haue  found  in  my  heart 
to  haue  flowen  ypon  her  and  scratched 
her,  but  that  I  feared  she  would  be  too 
strong  for  me.  It  is  a  lustie  olde 
queane." 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  will 
only  add  that,  in  looking  back  to  the 
feiry  mythology  of  former  days,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  causes  that  have  produced 
changes  in  the  form  of  those  supersti- 
tions, because  our  only  source  of  in- 
formation is  the  literature  of  the  times, 
which  generally  came  from  those  who 
were  most  apt  to  garble  the  superstitions 
of  their  countrymen.  In  them,  therefore, 
the  changes  are  by  far  greater  and  more 
perceptible  than  they  would  be  at  the 
same  time  in  their  true  depositories — - 
the  oral  legends  of  the  p^isant.  On 
the  latter,  Uie  causes  which  did  effect 
them  would  act  slowly  and  gradually ; 
and  many  of  the  tales  of  Gervase  and 
Giraldus  may  very  well  be  compared 
with  those  which  we  can  still  gather  in 
the  more  retired  parts  of  England, 
where  perchance  the  schoolmaster,  who 
is  abroad,  has  not  yet  shewn  his  face, 
and  where  the  ba^efol  effects  of  po- 
litical agitation  on  men*s  minds  have 
not  been  felt. 
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**  Loea  exoBta  solis  ardoribua." — Sall.  Jug.  c.  19. 

Far  from  those  skies  that  ever  softly  smile 
0*er  lawn  and  stream  in  England's  liappy  isle. 
The  muse  now  tarns  o'er  Afnc's  sands  to  soar, 
Where  reddening  whirlwinds  rush  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Where  torrid  suns  in  ceaseless  fervour  glow, 
And  wastes  untenanted  are  stretched  below. 

How  blest  those  plains  where  bughing  skies  expand, 
And  golden  harvests  wave  along  the  tend  — 
Where  heaven's  glad  shower  gives  freshness  to  the  soil, 
And  spring's  bright  promise  cheers  the  labourer's  toil  1 
See  where  Missouri  gives  its  royal  flood 
To  wide  Savannah  and  the  piny  wood ! 
See  Persia's  mountains  lift  their  heads  of  snow 
To  plead  with  summer  for  the  vales  below ! 
Yet  man  alone,  'mid  all  this  pomp  of  love — 
Whilst  earth  looks  lair  below  and  heaven  above  — 
Man  with  cold  heart  abandons  nature's  smile, 
For  crimes  which  blacken,  visions  which  beguile. 
Nor  heeds  Hii  care  whose  fostering  hand  bestows 
The  tree  that  blossoms  and  the  stream  that  flows. 

There  is  a  clime  to  love — to  hope— unknown, 
Where  the  soul  seeks  no  beauty  save  her  own ; 
There  a  huge  sun  his  lazv  orb  upturns. 
And  loiters  long  above  the  land  he  bums : 
No  river's  crystal  there  reflects  the  sky. 
No  airs  of  freshness  from  the  ocean  fly ; 
No  mountains  glisten  to  the  vernal  shower. 
Or  blush  with  radiance  of  the  western  hour; 
No  tunefiil  woodlands  spread  their  velvet  sliade, 
For  vow  of  saint  or  lovers  sadness  made ; 
No  laughing  lake  expands  its  circling  wave : 
All  sleeps — all  there  seems  mighty  nature's  grave; 
Breezes  of  flame  have  drunk  the  vital  spring, 
And  fire-girt  simooms  move  Destruction's  wing ! 

The  homeless  Arab  walks  Zahara's  plains, 
Strength  in  his  nerves  and  ardour  in  his  veins ; 
Though  changed  in  faith,  his  spirit  still  the  same 
Which  sang  of  Antar's  or  raisea  Tobbah's  feme. 
In  youth,  all  passion,  energy,  and  joy, 
Visions  of  glory  rouse  the  intrepid  boy ; 
Swarthy  of  limb  he  mounts  his  generous  steed. 
Urges  his  flight  and  triumphs  in  his  speed. 
In  sterner  age  he  gathers  statelier  priae. 
Views  with  wild  joy  his  own  on  every  side ; 
And  often  flashes  his  audacious  spear 
Where  waters  spring  and  travellers  circle  near : 
Such  desperate  trade  the  desert  steed  employs. 
And  hence  the  Arab's  wealth — the  Arab  s  joys. 
Yet,  when  the  child  of  sorrow  seeks  his  shed, 
Bven  the  fierce  Arab  breaks  the  social  bread  — 
Even  he  delights  to  wake  the  stranger's  smile, 
To  aid  his  wanU,  his  lonely  hours  beguile ; 
And,  true  to  nature  in  her  wildest  mood, 
In  his  career  of  crime  dispenses  good. 
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The  camel's  milk  his  frugal  fare  sapplies. 
Nor  longs  his  bosom  for  more  generous  skies ; 
This  is  Sie  land  he  I6ves — his  empire  here, — 
A  ring'd  horizon,  spacious,  wild,  and  clear ; 
Here,  too,  when  toil  and  border-trade  are  done, 
His  tented  desert  whitens  to  the  sun.        ^ 

'Tis  told  in  song,  that  earlier  days  saw  nere 
AU  the  fair  changes  of  the  circling  year ; 
The  flower-wing'd  honrs  led  on  the  ripening  glow, 
The  heaving  harvest  and  the  age  of  snow; 
Pomona,  laughing,  held  her  fruits  to  view. 
And  Flora  gambol'd  in  the  morning  dew : 
Then  Pheton,  urged  by  man  s  unmeasured  pride. 
To  grasp  the  rem  Apollo  scarce  could  guide. 
Sprang  up  exulting  on  the  golden  car. 
Saw  esurth  beneath  and  ocean's  waves  a&r, 
And  gave  the  fiery  steeds  that  slackened  rein 
Which  human  band  could  never  more  regain ; 
They  rush*d  unsway'd — new  power,  new  frenzy  given, — 
Forsook  the  path,  and  traversed  all  the  heaven. 
Then  the  lowered  car  on  northern  Afric  roU'd, 
Here  touch'd  the  steeds,  here  whirFd  the  fervid  gold, — 
Till  Jove's  red  arm  the  fiadling  driver  hurl'd 
In  ruin'd  splendour  to  the  flaming  world. 
rTwas  then  that  Afric's  green  luxuriance  fled,-— 
Its  fires  were  kindled  then,  its  deserts  spread ; 
The  playful  nymphs  forsook  tlieir  native  plains. 
And  Echo  fedterd  in  unfinish*d  stmins ; 
Storms  swept  the  land  where  Zephyr  breath*d  her  sighs, 
And  sands  flew  up  and  clouded  all  the  skies. 

Yet  not  the  horrors  of  this  direful  way 
Can  frighten  avarice  from  its  sordid  prey ; 
There  with  bold  breast,  in  peril  nndismay*d. 
The  hardy  merchant  plies  his  toilsome  trade, — 
Spurns  the  mild  joys  that  from  contentment  flow— 
The  hopes,  the  virtues,  peace  alone  can  know ; 
And  rescued  ofk,  still  turns  from  gentler  charms 
To  sands  on  fire — the  ^menls  in  arms  I 

Lo !  toiling  onwards  from  the  distant  plain, 
While  you  still  listen  for  the  eounds  in  vain, 
One  lonely  group  their  sultry  way  pursue. 
With  glittering  sands  still  lengthenmg  to  their  view ; 
Nor  tree  is  there,  nor  mead,  nor  stieamlet  nigh, 
To  glad  the  heart  or  rest  the  wearied  eye. 
Last  eve  they  gathered  in  their  hour  of  pride 
A  dauntless  band  on  Niger's  joyful  side; 
But  now  unsheltered  o'er  the  waste  they  roam. 
With  thronging  memories  of  forsaken  home. 
Hark  I  as  they  come  the  tinkling  bells  are  heard  — 
The  trampling  hoof,  the  chiefs  imperious  word ; 
The  camel  seems  his  master's  song  to  know. 
And  Echo  startles  in  the  sands  below. 
Full  many  a  fear  and  saddening  thought  haive  they 
Of  hidden  banditti  and  'dire  affray  — 
Of  travellers  lost  and  never  heard  of  more— - 
Of  tracts  unknown  where  hungry  lions  roar. 
Eager  they  seek  the  date-tree*s  snowy  head, 
Near  Tuarick  town  and  Arab  douar  spread, 
And  fearful  listen  for  the  songs  that  nse 
O'er  the  cool  mountain  when  the  daylight  dies ; 
Whibt  round  their  path  the  threatening  surface  swells, 
And  the  bleach'd  bone  its  tale  of  sadness  tells. 
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Now  purple  mists  along  the  east  prevail — 
Too  certain  prelade  of  the  desert  gale ! 
That  deadly  spirit  ever  known  to  bring 
Despair  and  anguish  on  its  sanded  wing; 
Fanned  by  the  fturies,  heralded  by  fear, — 
Thirsty  death,  and  famine,  hover  in  its  rear. 
Silent — dismay'do— the  afirigfated  train  behold 
The  rising  desert  in  the  distance  loird. 
And  eddying  sands  that  gather  as  they  fly, 
Flii^ing  fresh  terrors  o'er  the  angry  idcy. 
Nor  gaze  they  long ;  but  sodden  to  the  ground 
Sinks  each,  as  nearer  swells  the  mighty  sound,-«- 
Sole  hope  of  safety  in  that  direful  hoar, 
When  earth  and  heaven  in  red  confusion  low'r ; 
And  soon  above  them  in  gigantic  form 
Rush  the  mad  billows  of  the  sweeping  storm. 

^  Thus  Lybian  sands  in  fiery  tumult  rose 
O'er  Ammon's  plunderers  and  .Egypt's  foes ; 
On  Persian  prioe  they  spead  their  jaws  of  flame. 
And  tens  of  thousands  died  without  a  name. 
Unlike  their  fate,  illustrious  chief,  was  thine, 
Whom  fortune  summoned  to  the  desert's  shrine ; 
Benignant  still,  she  own'd  her  favourite  child, 
And  ravens  flew  to  guide  thee  o'er  the  wild. 
For  thee  the  oasis  all  its  pomp  displav'd  — 
Its  mead  of  freshness  ana  its  grove  of  shade ; 
The  olive's  green,  the  lanrel's  pride,  was  there,—- 
Glass  in  the  stream  and  music  in  the  air ; 
While  thy  young  zeal  rejoiced  before  its  goal. 
And  gloiy^  visions  crowded  o'er  thy  soul. 

Hie  storm  has  passed :  beneath  its  sandy  shroud. 
In  life's  last  gasp,  is  many  a  victim  bow'd ; 
Hid  from  the  worid,  unaided  in  their  doom, — 
llieir  dirge  the  fire-blast  and  the  sands  their  tomb. 
But  there  are  those  who  still  in  life  remain 
WiUi  maddening  fires  that  bum  in  every  vein ; 
And  withered  hearts  and  pallid  cheeks  are  there. 
And  all  that  misery  offers  to  despair. 
There,  too,  apart,  more  placid  than  the  rest. 
With  thoughts  unknown  and  silent  cares  opprest. 
See  Meoca*s  pilgrim ;  on  his  g^iastly  brow 
The  dews  of  aeiUh  are  coldly  gathering  now ; 
But  at  his  heart,  despite  of  all  his  woes. 
Is  sunshine  still  and  memory's  sweet  repose. 
Now  Delhi's  towers  within  his  fancy  rise, 
Now  Delhi's  plains  expand  before  his  eyes ; 
His  hours  of  childhooa,  and  the  peaceful  grove— 
And  Jumna's  waters,  and  the  birds  above, — 
All  tlie  bright  joys  of  happier  days  appear. 
And  half  ht  dreams  and  half  he  wishes  near. 
And  when  the  silence  hangs  a  deeper  gloom. 
In  seeming  presage  of  the  pilgrim  s  tomb, 
Then  memory's  echoes  dearer  sounds  restore  — 
Voices  now  silent,  to  be  heard  n6  more, — 
And  one  returns  more  cherish'd  than  the  rest. 
Which  still  has  power  to  soothe  his  aching  breast ; 
By  love  endear'd,  that  gentle  sound  beguiles 
The  blighted  bosom,  and  the  desert  smiles  I 
He  wakes ! — away  the  fiiiry  accents  roll, 
And  leave  to  anguish  his  forsaken  soul. 
How  has  she  pass'd  ?  the  truth  seemed  half  denied  ; 
But  *twas  not  in  the  desert  that  she  died : 
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Her  gentle  soul  he  knew  had  pass'd  away 
With  lighter  sufferings  from  its  lovely  clay, 
And  she  was  laid  — where  he  can  never  be — 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  own  loved  tree. 
His  spirit  fled — no  arm  was  stretch 'd  to  save. 
And  silence  reign'd  above  the  pilgrim*s  grave. 

Ill-fated  Afric !  e*er  the  muse  retires 
From  the  wild  chords  thy  wilder  clime  inspires. 
One  sigh  she  wafts  o'er  thy  inglorious  urn. 
Where  Freedom  weeps  and  Science  sits  to  mourn. 
In  vain  for  thee  do  Nile's  proud  banks  display 
Deathless  credentials  of  thy  ancient  sway, 
Which  mingled  wisdom  with  the  sceptre's  power. 
And  cradled  Science  in  its  earlier  hour. 
In  vain  does  Niger  roll  its  sands  of  gold, 
And  commerce  there  her  busy  marts  unfold  : 
The  arts  of  peace  delight  thy  sons  no  more. 
War,  slavery,  rapine,  prowl  around  thy  shore ; 
IleasoD  dismay'd  resigns  her  mild  control, 
And  virtue  flies  the  mansions  of  the  soul  I 
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Though  ours  is  a  small  parish  in  ex- 
tent, it  is  thickly  inhabited;  and  our 
population  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  industry,  and  many  other  good 
qualities.  To  be  sure,  we  have  always 
been  plagued  occasionally  by  a  few 
loose  hands,  and  idle,  grumbling,  gos- 
siping, ale-house  politicians,  who,  in- 
stead of  minding  their  own  business, 
wasted  their  time  in  talking  over  pa- 
rish matters ;  but,  as  their  number  was 
insignificant,  we  (perhaps  unwisely) 
satisfied  ourselves  by  treating  them 
with  contempt.  Our  prosperity  was 
the  envy  of  all  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  not 
without  reason,  for  there  was  not  one 
to  be  compared  with  it,  either  for  good 
order  or  general  content.  And  thus 
we  went  on,  from  year  to  year,  without 
dreaming  of  any  change ;  though  the 
few  raffish  fellows  alluded  to  before 
would  now  and  then  harangue  such 
hearers  as  they  could  collect,  and  ve- 
hemently affirm  that  all  was  going  on 
wrong. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  neighbouring 
parish,  which  had  frequently  gone  to 
law  with  us  upon  vexatious  and  frivo- 
lous pretences,  and  had  always  hitherto 
been  nonsuited,  became  the  scene  of 
strange  confusion.  Every  thing  therein 
was  turned  topsy-turvy.  For  some 
time  the  clergyman  dared  not  shew 
his  face,  and  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  were  perpetually  changed; 
though,  at  every  fresh  appointment  of 


those  officers,  the  whole  parish  would 
shout  and  huzza  like  mad  folks,  and 
declare  that  now  they  had  got  the  veiy 
men  they  wanted,  and  that  they  would 
never  hereafter  hear  of  any  farther  al- 
teration. But  this  "never"  always 
terminated  in  a  very  brief  space;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  when  they 
had  once  begun  the  work  of  change,  it 
was  no  marvel  that  they  were  not  con- 
tented with  the  individuals  who  con- 
trived to  thrust  themselves  into  office. 
The  greater  number  were  needy  ad- 
venturers, who  proved  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  "  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil."  So 
they  went  on,  from  bad  to  worse,  till 
they  elected  a  daring  fellow,  who,  when 
once  established  as  churchwarden,  took 
upon  himself  to  be  overseer  likewise, 
and  so  managed  matters  as  to  brow- 
beat and  overawe  the  vestry  till  they 
"  dared  not  say  their  souls  were  their 
own;"  and  then  he  took  every  thing 
into  his  own  control.  It  seemed  to  us 
very  strange  that  our  neighbours  should 
submit  to  this;  but,  so  far  from  re- 
senting his  conduct,  they  cheered  and 
hurraed  him,  if  possible,  more  than  they 
had  any  of  his  predecessors.  No  doubt 
they  were  heartily  sick  of  changing, 
and  thought  any  thing  better  than 
going  on  with  it. 

Well,  the  new  man  had  scarcely 
settled  himself,  ere  he  plunged  the  pa- 
rish into  a  series  of  law-suits  with  us 
and  all  the  adjoining  parishes;  which 
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were  carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  and 
with  various  success,  from  court  to 
court,  and  from  term  to  term,  till  at 
last  all  were  given  against  him.  Then 
the  parishioners  rose  against  biro  like- ' 
wise,  and,  swearing  that  he  had  ruined 
them,  turned  him  out  of  oflSce  with 
hissing  and  hooting,  and  re-elected  the 
old  churchwardens  and  overseers,  with 
their  usual  acclamations  and  vows  that 
they  should,  ever  afterwards,  he  per- 
fixily  satisfied  with  them  and  them 
only. 

We  did  hope  then,  that  they  would 
have  been  better  neighbours ;  but,  afler 
a  few  months,  they  missed  the  excite^ 
inent  of  litigation,  to  which  tlieir  whole 
attention   Ind  been  so  long  directed, 
and  so  recalled  tlieir  lately  disgraced 
officer,  giving  him  full  power  to  enter 
an  afipeal  against  all  the  actions  in 
which  they  had  been  previously  cast. 
Accordingly  he  commenced  proceed- 
ings ;  but,  so  far  from  succeeding,  was 
not  only  nonsuited,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled this  time  to  pay  costs  on  both 
sides.    So  once  more  they  kicked  him 
out,   and  re-elected   the   old    parish- 
officers  who  continued  in  their  places 
for  several  years,  and  managed  matters 
so  that  the  parish  appeared  to  be  sub- 
siding into  tranquillity.    But  the  desire 
of  change  was  not  quelled ;  and,  on  a 
sudden,  a  violent  uproar  arose  about 
the  mode  of  printing  the  parish  ac- 
eounts.    With  us  the  af&ir  would  have 
been  amicably  argued  and  adjusted  at 
a  vestry-meeting,  but  not  so  with  our 
neighbours;  they  insisted  upon  another 
change  of  parish-officers,  though  quite 
at  a  loss  who  to  choose.    So  for  three 
days  they  were  in  a  state  of  riot  and 
confusion,  which    they   called   **  glo- 
rious;" and  it  is  supposed  that  nothing 
but  fear  of  the  neighbouring  magistrates 
(whose  interference  with  the  posse  co- 
mitatttif  however,  they  affected  to  de- 
spite) led  them  eventually  to  elect  such 
persons  as  were  willing  to  serve.     But 
when  once  elected,  tlicy  declared  that 
all,  and  particularly  the  head  church- 
warden, were  the  only  people  fit  to 
manage  the  afi&irs  of  the  parish ;  though 
the  said  churchwarden  had  never  been 
in  office  before,  and  few  people  knew 
any  thing  of  his  real  character,  as  he 
had  resided  long  abroad.     Our  neigh- 
boars,  however,  shouted  and  hurraed 
as  usual  at  his  election,  and  have,  ever 
since,  been  threatening  to  go  to  law 
with    somebody.      How    long    things 
will  remain  thus  is,  of  course,  uncer- 


tain, as  the  present  officers  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  litigation,  and  have, 
consequently,  been  several  times  threat- 
ened with  dismissal. 

Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  say 
of  the  neighbouring  parish,  because  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  their  chopping  and 
changing,  and  other  bad  habits,  have, 
in  no  small  degree,  affected  ours.     All 
is  strangely  altered  with  us  lately.   The 
good    people    seem    dissatisfied   with 
every  thing  that   has  been  tried  and 
proved  to  be  useful,  merely  because  it 
is  not  new.    They  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  the  old  parish-officers, 
who  contrived  to  get  us  through  our 
difficulties  when  hampered  with  law- 
suits, and  brought  all  to  a  successful 
termination,  are  not  fit  to  manage  our 
affairs  now,  when  there  is  compara- 
tively nothing  to  be  done.    So  they 
chose  a  fresh  set,  who  at  first  made 
themselves  **  hail  fellow,  well  met  l" 
with  the  ale-house  gossipers ;  who,  in 
return,  cheered  and  hurraed  them,  and 
went  swaggering  al)Out  the  streets  after 
the  fashion  of  the  neighbouring  parish, 
to  the  great  scandal  and  alarm  of  all 
quiet,  well-disposed  people,  and  at  last 
took  so  much  upon  them,  that  the  new 
parish-officers  themselves  were  fright- 
ened.    But  then  it  was  too  late,  as 
several  of  the  noisiest  fellows  had  got 
themselves    admitted    to    the   vestry- 
meetings,  where  they  found  fault  with 
every  thing,  in  the  same  manner  they 
had  formerly  done  in  the  pot-houses ; 
and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  old- 
est and  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
not    being   able  to  make   themselves 
heard,  ceased  to  attend.    Seveal,  in- 
deed, were  grossly  insulted ;  and  among 
the  rest  our  clergyman,  a  quiet,  inof- 
fensive man,  as  any  parish  could  desire 
to  have.     But  he  had  always  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  old   church- 
wardens, and  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  disliked   by  the  new  set; 
and  as  several  of  them  never  went  to 
church,  they  scrupled  not  to  affirm  that 
a  parson  was  of  no  sort  of  use  in  the 
parish. 

By  such  means  they  managed  to  get 
the  upper-hand  in  the  vestry,  and  hav- 
ing ODtained  that,  they  talked  loudly 
and  proudly  of  what  great  things  they 
would  do,  and  how  they  would  reduce 
the  rates  and  all  sorts  of  expenses. 
All  this  sounded  very  well,  and  many 
were  foolish  enough  to  believe  them; 
but  instead  of  performing  ^^^^'"^  P'?" 
mises,  one  got  himself  appointed  head- 
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constable^and  others  obtained  contracts 
for  supplying  the  poor-house  with  coals, 
meat,  shoes,  clothing,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  all  ended  by  some  paltry  savings, 
which  tended  only  to  reduce  the  few 
comforts  of  paupers  who  were  past 
work,  while  the  benefit  to  the  parish 
was  imperceptible.  Still,  however, 
they  continued  bragging  of  what  they 
would  do ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  their  proposing  and  discussing 
some  new  scheme  or  alteration ;  and 
the  noise  and  uproar  thev  made,  both 
at  the  vestry  and  public-houses,  made 
ignorant  people  stare,  and  fancy  that 
they  must  be  really  very  clever  fellows. 

At  last,  when  almost  at  their  wits' 
end  with  talking  and  doing  nothing, 
they  heard  of  a  quarrel  among  the 
children  in  the  charity-school,  and  how 
the  master  had  interfered  and  beaten 
one  of  the  boys,  it  was  said,  most  un- 
mercifully. 

This  seemed  a  proper  subject  for 
inquiry,  particularly  as  the  said  school- 
master was  not  of  their  party,  and  had 
twenty  pounds  a-year  and  a  house  to 
live  in,  to  which  a  garden  was  attached. 
Therefore  he  was  called  to  appear  be- 
fore them;  but  he  declined  coming, 
because  the  school  was  founded  and 
supported  by  private  charity,  and  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  trustees. 

Hereupon  they  were  greatly  enraged, 
and  vowed  that  every  body  and  every 
thing  in  and  about  the  parish  should 
be  under  their  control ;  and  some 
proposed  to  let  or  sell  the  house 
and  land  immediately,  and  apply  the 
produce  to  the  general  funa.  The 
general  feeling  among  them  was  in- 
dignation at  the  schoolmaster's  inde- 
pendence of  their  authority,  and 
envy  at  the  snug  ^*  berth"  he  held. 
One  declared  that  he  had  good  reason 
for  believing  the  salary  was  nearer  thirty 
pounds  than  twenty,  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  coals  was  sufficient  for 
three  such  houses ;  and  that  therefore 
the  surplus  was,  no  doubt,  sold  by  the 
master  for  his  own  benefit.  In  short, 
it  was  declared  that  the  school  was  an 
old  establishment,  and  therefore  full  of 
corruption  and  abuses,  and  totally  unfit 
for  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
human  intellect. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision  on 
the  character  of  the  charity,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  particular 
abuse  of  boy-beating;  and  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  urchin  was  a  cripple,  a 
universal  yell  arose  against  the  master. 


as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  iniquity, 
and  a  tool  of  corruption.  So  forthwith 
a  commission  of  inquiry  was  instituted, 
the  members  of  which  sat  at  a  public- 
house,  and  summoned  before  them 
divers  old  women  and  children  to  give 
evidence. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  dear  ?" 
asked  the  chairman  of  a  little  giri,  who 
was  the  first  witness. 

"  Sally  Box,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  child. 

**  She  don't  know  1"  exclaimed  the 
chairman, — "  what  deplorable  igno- 
rance 1  she  has  not  even  been  taught 
her  age !" 

"  She's  a  Portogee,"  cried  an  old 
woman  present ;  **  and  she  was  bom  in 
a  popish  country,  where  her  mother, 
Sal  Smith  as  was,  followed  her  hus-^ 
band,  Jem  Box,  as  was  a  soldier ;  and 
he  was  killed  and  she  died,  and  so 
nobody  knows  exactly  how  old  little 
Sal  is,  as  they've  no  parish  registers  in 
them  heathenish  countries." 

"  Heathenish  countries  1"  exclaimed 
the  indignant  chairman, — ''  let  me  tell 
you,  my  good  woman,  that  such  a 
manner  of  speaking  of  a  religion  dif- 
ferent from  your  own  is  most  unconge- 
nial and  incompatible  with  the  liberal 
and  enlightenea  spirit  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  no  matter  what  a  man  be- 
lieves. Every  one  has  a  right  to  think 
and  judge  for  himself ;  ay,  and  to  speak 
his  opinions  openly,  without  any  de- 
triment to  his  political  rights  and  fran- 
chise. Are  we  not  all  brethren  ?  Is 
not  liberty  the  birthright  of  every  one 
of  us  ?  If  I  had  the  power,  I'd  have 
you  clapped  into  the  stocks  directly. 
Popish  and  heathenish,  indeed  1  Gen- 
tlemen, this  is  scandalous !" 

*^  Shameful  1  abominable !"  cried  his 
colleagues  :  **  who  is  this  wretched, 
prejudiced,  illiberal  old  woman?" 

It  turned  out  that  she  was  a  pauper, 
and  so  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
was  called  up,  and  asked  if  he  encou- 
raged the  spread  of  such  illiberal  opi- 
nions among  his  inmates. 

«  As  for  that,"  he  replied, "  I  neither 
encourage  'em  nor  not,  but  lets  'em 
gabble  away  as  they  like,  poor  things  1" 

"  Poor  things  1"  exclaimed  the  chair- 
man, **  are  they  not  fed  and  clothed  at 
our  expense  ?  What  would  they  wish 
more,  I  wonder  ?  You  will  please  to 
recollect,  that  the  house  you  keep  is 
ours,  and  not  theirs ;  and  that  we  will 
not   sufier   such    il liberality    therein. 
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Wbat  would  the  neighbouring  parish 
Ihink  of  us  if  we  did  ?  No,  sir,  we 
are  determined  to  put  down  eveiy 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  to  do  our  duty ; 
and,  moreover,  to  see  that  you  do 
yours." 

**  I  never  considered  it  any  part  of 
my  daty  to  listen  to  all  the  otd  wo- 
men's gossip/'  said  the  workhouse 
master,  doggedly. 

**  You  tad  better  recollect  to  whom 
you  are  speaking,"  observed  the  chair- 
man. **  What  you  call  gossip  is,  more 
correctly,  the  expression  of  opinions 
which  ought  to  be  entirely  exploded. 
Ibis  woman  has  denounced  papists  as 
heathens ;  and  you  know  we  have  some 
of  that  persuasion  in  the  parish,  as  well 
as  other  dissenters.  There  is  no  telling 
lo  what  this  may  lead:  the  mischief 
might  be  incalculable  if  we  appeared 
to  eountenance  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
Pray,  who  is  this  miserable  old  crea- 
ture, that  ^tens  upon  the  public  purse 
and  yet  gives  herself  such  liberties  V* 

The  workhouse  master  replied,  that 
the  poor  woman  had  always  borne  a 
very  good  character;  that  her  name 
was  Esther  Smith,  and  she  had  not 
oome  to  the  workhouse  till  utterly  un- 
able to  do  any  thing  towards  providing 
Ibr  her  own  support. 

**  Humph  1  I  don't  see  any  thing 
the  matter  with  her,''  observed  one  of 
the  inquirers. 
"  Nor  I,"  said  another. 
**  She's  regularly  worn  out,"  con- 
tinued the  master.  "  She's  upwards 
of  seventy,  and  has  the  rheumatism 
veiybad." 

*'  It  isn't  in  her  tongue,  then,"  ob- 
served the  chairman ;  and  his  attempt 
at  wit  excited  great  glee  in  his  col- 
leagues. 

"  No,"  said  the  master,  bluntly ; 
"  talking's  pretty  near  all  the  comfort 
she  has  now ;  but  sometimes  she  has 
a  terrible  headachy  and  so  she's  al- 
lowed twopence  a-week  for  snuff." 

"  £h  1  what  ?  twopence  a-week  for 
snuff!"  exclaimed  the  chairman. 

**  Sliameful !  abominable  l"  cried  his 
neighbour. 

"  A  downright  waste  of  money  I" 
added  a  third. 

**  Worse !"  said  the  chairman ;  "  it 
is  a  filthy,  pernicious  habit.  No  won- 
der she  Ins  pains  in  her  head  I  Vile 
corruption  I  And  pray,  sir,  who  au- 
thorised you  to  make  her  this  extrava- 
gant allowance  ?" 
**  The  late  churchwardens  and  over- 


seers," replied  the  workhouse  roaster; 
''  they  always  passed  the  accounts." 

''  Oh,  they  did,  did  they !"  said  the 
chairman,  smiling  grimly.  "  I've  no 
doubt  of  it :  they  would  pass  any  thing, 
I  really  believe.  But  times  are  chang^ 
now,  let  me  tell  you ;  and  we  are  de- 
termined on  retrenchment.  We  will 
suffer  no  such  scandalous  waste  of  the 
public  money.  Twopence  a-week ! 
and  that  to  gratify  an  old  woman's 
bad  habits." 

'*  But  the  doctor  recommended  her 
to  take  it,'*  said  the  master. 

"  Aha  I  did  he  so?"  exclaimed  the 
chairman,  exultingly .  "  Another  abuse ! 
Corruption  again ! — we  find  it  at  every 
turn.  The  whole  system  is  corrupt  1 
There  will  be  no  end  to  our  work  of 
reformation:  the  medical  department 
must  likewise  undergo  a  strict  investi- 
gation. Why,  the  surgeon  has  twenty 
pounds  a-year  allowed  him  for  medi- 
cine and  attendance  on  the  poor,  be- 
sides extraordinary  payments  for  lying- 
in  women  and  accidents.  You  observe, 
my  friends,  he  has  signed  his  name, 
and  agreed  to  provide  medicines ;  but 
see  how  he  escapes  by  a  side-wind — 
instead  of  going  to  his  own  shelves, 
he  prescribes  snuff,  and  the  parish  is 
saddled  with  twopence  a-week  1  If 
he  orders  them  snuff,  it  is  his  duty  to 
supply  them  with  it." 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  said  one  of  his 
colleagues ;  ''  nothing  can  be  clearer." 

''  And  suppose  be  orders  them  soup 
and  water-gruel,"  asked  the  master, 
'^  is  he  to  find  them  too  ?" 

''  Humph  1"  said  the  chairman,  '*  i 
suppose  you  think  that  a  very  witty 
question :  but  1  shall  not  commit  my- 
self by  answering  it  at  present.  Indeed 
I  have  very  considerable  doubts  whe- 
ther he  ought  not  to  be  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  every  thing  of  that  kind,  when 
furnished  in  any  other  way,  and  at  any 
other  hour,  than  the  regular  and  stated 
meals.  But  we  must  institute  an  in- 
quiry expressly  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile  I  take  upon 
myself,  as  a  precautionary  measure  for 
the  public  benefit,  to  discharge  you 
from  making  any  farther  twopenny 
weekly  payments,  till  this  abuse  has 
been  regularly  brought  forward  and 
discussed  at  the  vestry." 

Here  dinner  was  announced,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  demerits  of  the  schoolmaster. 
But  there  arose  therefrom  a  long  debate, 
at  the  next  vestry  meeting,  which  termi- 
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Dated  by  a  discontinuance  of  poor  old 
Estiier  Smitirs  weekly  allowance  fur 
snuff.  So  there  iitis  a  saving  to  the 
parish  of  twopence  a-week  ;  and  there- 
upon the  folks  in  office  chuckled  and 
majirnified  themselves  exceedingly. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  **  com- 
missioners/' as  they  called  themselves, 
all  but  the  chairman  appeared  half 
ashamed  of  the  small  progress  they 
had  made  iu  their  first  sitting :  but  he 
assured  them,  that  as  long  as  they 
continued  to  ask  questions  of  any  body 
about  any  thing,  they  were  doing  their 
duty  to  the  parish,  and  deserving  of  the 
applause  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
"  Corruption,"  said  he,  **  is  every 
where;  and  therefore  we  must  pry 
into  the  most  unlikely  comers  to  seek 
it.  The  school  affair  led  us  to  the 
workhouse,  and,  in  consequence,  we 
detected  a  flagrant  abuse.  That  is  now 
rectified.  Hem  I  I  trust  our  labours 
are  properly  appreciated.  We  sacrifice 
our  time  to  the  public  good.  It  is 
particularly  inconvenient  to  us  all, 
certainly" — (here  there  was  an  ex- 
pressive smile  on  his  countenance) — 
•*  but,"  he  continued,  "  what  care  we 
for  that,  if  we  can  but  keep  our  cor- 
rupt predecessors  out  of  office  ?  Hem  I 
I  have  ordered  dinner  at  two,  so  we 
have  almost  two  hours  for  business." 

The  **  commission  "  being  thus 
opened,  Sally  Box,  the  little  non-aged 
**  Portogee,'  was  again  called  forward, 
and  asked  if  she  had  been  beaten  at 
school. 

"  No,"  said  the  child, « it  wa'n't  me. 
I  only  got  the  fool's  cap,  and  was  put 
to  stand  on  a  broken  form,  and  then  "-— 

**  Stop !"  cried  the  chairman ;  "  a 
broken  form  !  Are  there  many  broken 
forms  in  the  school  ?" 

*<  They  be  all  old  and  ricketty," 
replied  the  little  girl. 

"  Ah !"  groaned  the  inquisitor,  "  oW 
and  ricketty  1 — that's  the  way! — en- 
dangering the  children's  lives  and 
limbs  1  No  investigation  has  ever 
taken  place  before,  since  the  school 
was  founded,  I  dare  say — dilapida- 
tions in  all  directions.  There  was  a 
large  apple  or  cherry  tree  in  the  garden 
felled,  I  understand,  last  year — burnt 
for  firewood,  no  doubt,  or  perhaps  sold 
—  any  thing  but  applied  to  its  proper 
use.  You  see  how  it  is !  Well,  go  on, 
Sally.  You  were  put  to  stand  on  the 
broken  form — what  then?" 

"  Why,  there  I  stood,"  said  the 
child,  **  and   the  rest   broke  up  and 


went  to  play,  all  except  PaUy  Biggs 
and  one  or  two  more ;  and  she  came 
and  got  upon  t'other  end  of  the  form, 
and  shook  it;  and  so  I  was  afeard  I 
should  tumble  off,  and  turned  round 
to  lay  hold  of  a  peg  in  the  wall,  and 
so  didn't  see  what  happened  till  the 
form  give  a  crash,  and  down  I  tumbled 
and  hurt  my  leg ;  and  then  I  see  master 
beating  Jack  Hoskins." 

"  And  pray,"  asked  the  chairman, 
looking  significantly  at  his  colleagues, 
"  who  is  Jack  Hoskins  ?" 

"  Why,  him  as  goes  on  crutches," 
replied  the  little  girl. 

"  What!  beat  a  cripple!"  cried  one. 

"  The  monster !"  exclaimed  another. 

"  Such  cruelty  is  almost  beyond 
belief,"  said  the  chairman.  '*  But  this 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  allowing 
things  to  go  on,  from  year  to  year, 
without  inquiry.  We  talk  of  liberty, 
and  yet  suffer  such  tyranny  to  go  on 
almost  under  our  own  eyes.  Where 
is  this  unfortunate  youtli?  where  is 
John  Hoskins  ?" 

"  I'm  his  mother,"  said  a  woman 
present,  *'  and  always  used  to  keep 
nim  at  home  when  I  could,  to  be  out 
of  harm's  way,  till  the  parson  made 
me  send  him  to  school." 

*'  Hah !"  exclaimed  the  chairman, 
*^  what  right  had  he  to  interfere,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  does 
a  little  washing  for  him,  and  so" — 

"  Ah,  I  see !"  resumed  the  chair- 
roan — *^  priests  are  the  same  eveiy 
where  —  always  meddling  in  other 
folks'  affairs.  So  he  made  you  send 
your  boy  to  his  school — for  it  belongs 
to  what  they  call  most  improperly  ihe 
church — against  your  will  f" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  exactly," 
replied  Dame  Hoskins ;  '*  but  some- 
how he  talked  me  over  till  I  was  of  his 
way  of  thinking ;  for  he  has  a  power 
of  words,  and  told  me  as  it  was  my 
duty  to  send  Jack  to  school,  instead  of 
letting  him  sit  idle  by  the  fire,  or  waste 
his  time  in  playing  with  the  other 
wicked  boys  in  the  street,  where  he 
would  be  sure  to  learn  bad  liabits." 

"  Wicked  boys!  bad  habits!'*  ex- 
claimed the  chairman.  '*  What  right 
has  he,  I  should  like  to  know,  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  other  folks' 
children,  merely  because  they  don't 
go  to  his  school  ?  A  precious  specimen 
of  cant  and  clerical  liberality  this ! 
You  hear,  my  friends,  if  any  of  your 
children  Iiappen  to  play  or  laugh  in 
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tbe  streets,  tbey  are  pronounced  wicked 
and  guilty  of  bad  habits.  I  suppose 
he  would  have  them  walk  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a  funeral,  twirling  their 
ihumhs  before  them,  and  looking  as 
demure  as  Methodists  at  a  prayer 
meeting.  It  is  thus  that  priestcraft 
would  check  the  growth  of  liberal 
opiuions  and  tbe  march  of  intellect. 
I  am  aliraid,  Mrs.  Uoskios,  that  yoo 
are  a  rery  weak  woman  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  so  bamboozled.  Where  the 
mothers  are  priest-ridden,  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  rising  generation  being 
emancipated  from  their  prejudices/' 

Hereupon  Dame  Hoskins  waxed 
irate,  and  observed,  ''  It  would  take  a 
better  than  him  or  you  either  to  bam- 
boozle me.  Marry,  come  up !  If  I  like 
to  send  my  boy  to  school,  why  should nH 
1  ?  I'm  a  lone  widow,  and  so  havn't 
nobody  to  consult — that's  one  comfort; 
and  so  I  shall  do  what  I  please." 

^  Don't  be  angry,  ma'am,"  said  the 
chairman ;  *'  we  mean  nothing  but 
what  is  for  your  good.  You  are  and 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  any  thing 
you  think  fit ;  and  so  shall  every  body 
in  this  parish  before  we  have  done  with 
it.  But  you  said  that  you  did  not  mean 
to  send  your  son  to  this  broken-formed, 
dilapidated  school,  till  the  parson  inter- 
fered. No  doubt  you  were  afraid  of 
losing  his  washing  if  you  did  not 
comply.  It  was  natural — I  can't 
Uame  you — you  are  to  be  pitied/' 

*'  I  want  none  o'  vour  pity,"  cried 
Mrs.  Hoskins ;  ^*  and  it's  no  matter  to 
you  nor  nobody  else  what  I'm  afeard  of, 
or  what  I  an't.  I've  a  right  to  change 
my  mind,  I  hope." 

Here  the  chairman  said  something 
to  his  colleagues  about  the  <*  corrupt 
influence*'  used  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  aflirmed  that  there  was  no 
doubt  the  poor  woman  bad  been 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  wash- 
ing, and  that  similar  threats  were 
commonly  used  to  tradespeople,  to 
induce  them  to  send  their  children 
to  a  school  which  was  regularly  drawn 
up, every  Sunday  morning,  and  marched 
to  church,  Uke  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
''  Is  this  liberty  ?"  cried  he,  warming 
with  his  subject.  "  Is  this  freedom  of 
action?  Is  this  the  way  to  promote 
liberal  sentiments  ?  Tbe  parents  sacri- 
fice the  children's  birthrignts  to  sordid 
motives  and  corrupt  influence.  They 
allow  their  ofispring  to  be  flogged  at 
school ;  and  what  do  they  learn  there  ? 
The  church  catechism,  and  nothing  else 


—  the  incomprehensible  dogmas  of  a 
particular  sect,  founded  by  our  deluded 
forefathers,  in  times  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  before  steam-engines  were 
invented,  or  the  march  of  intellect  and 
liberal  opinions  had  begun  their  irre- 
sistible course.    Thus  the  minds  of  the 
children  are  shackled  and  debased  in 
early  youth.     Instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  judge  for  themselves,  which 
(it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  is  the 
privilege  of  every  human  being,  they 
are    marched    weekly   to    the    parish 
church,  to  hear  the  same  drivelling, 
antiquated  service  that  has  been  per- 
formed there  for  hundreds  of  years, 
while  every  thing  else  has  changed 
and    undergone    improvements    com- 
mensurate with  the  advanced  age  in 
which  we  live.     But,"  he  continued, 
waxing  still  warmer,  "  that  shall  shortly 
be  reformed  likewise.   We  have  already 
frightened  tlie  parson  from  interfering 
in  the  vestry,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to   what   we  will  do.     The 
church  and  churchyard,  and  singing 
gallery,  and  every  thing  else  belonging 
to  it,  is  tbe  property  of  the  parish 
generally^  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  occupied  by  any  one  particular  sect. 
If  the  march  of  intellect  and  liberal 
opinions   had   their  free  and   natural 
course,   we  should   see   preachers  of 
every  sect  in  that  pulpit,  which  is  now 
claimed  as  a  right  oy  one  bigoted  party. 
Nay,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  building 
should  not  be  made  use  of  for  other 
purposes,  either  of  business  or  pleasure, 
as  the  parish  ofiicers  think  fit.    I  hope 
to  see  that  day  yet.     But" — (here  he 
dropped   into    a    calmer,    calculating 
tone) — ^^  we  must  proceed  deliberately 
and  circumspectly.    We  have  too  many 
old,    obstinate,    ignorant,    prejudiced 
folks  at  present  in  the  parish.    One 
might  as  well  talk  to  a  milestone  as  to 
them.  Tbey  ought  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  present  age ;  for  they  are  the  bar 
against  all  improvement.     However, 
we  shall  not  be  plagued  with  them  long 
I  hope.    Tbey  will  die  off  or  become 
childish,  as,  I  verily  believe,  some  of 
them  are  already.    In  the  meanwhile, 
our  business  is  with  tbe  rising  genera- 
tion.   We  must  look  well  to  them, 
and  prevent  them  from  imbibing  those 
narrow  prejudices  which  the  parson  or 
the  old  schoolmaster  would  teach  them. 
Their  being  led  to  church  on  a  Sunday 
is  nothing  less  than  devoting  them  to 
mental  slavery,  and  sending  them  to 
have  their  chains  riveted." 
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Here  the  orator  was  intemipted  by 
cheers  from  his  colleagues,  and  two  or 
three  marvelling  listeners. 

*'  Well,  I'm  determined  my  boy 
shan't  be  made  a  menal  slave  on,'' 
cried  a  slatternly  female ;  "  he  shan't 
go  to  church  no  more  unless  he  likes  it." 

*'  Why,  you  know  well  enough  I 
don't  like  it,  mother,"  said  an  urchin 
by  her  side :  ''  I'd  never  a  gone,  not  I, 
if  I  hadn't  been  forced." 

^  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  exclaimed 
the  chairman ;  <<  absolute  compulsion ! 
They  are  driven  to  church  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter." 

"  Yes — just  the  same,"  said  the  boy. 
**  And  then  we're  penned  up  in  a  pew, 
and  mayn't  speak  a  word  all  the  time, 
or  else  we  gets  whopped  with  the 
cane." 

"  Shocking  I"  cried  the  chairman. 
^'  Come  forward,  my  litde  man.  What's 
your  name  ?  Speak  up,  and  don't  be 
afraid." 

**  My  name's  Tom  Biggs,"  answered 
the  boy,  pertly ;  "  and  I  an't  afraid  of 
nobody." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  commis- 
sioner. <*  And  so  you  don't  like  to 
go  to  church  ?" 

**  No,  I  don't,"  answered  the  lad ; 
''  I  hates  it — and  so  I  do  the  school, 
too,  for  the  matter  o'  that:  but  I'm 
dashed  if  ever  they  catch  me  there 
again,  after  what  mother  says.  I  won't 
be  drove  like  a  sheep,  nor  made  a  menal 
slave  on  neither." 

*^  Really,  this  is  a  very  promising 
boy,"  observed  the  chairman  to  his 
colleagues. 

'^  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  mother ; 
'^  there  ban't  such  another  in  the  parish 
of  his  age,  I  do  believe.  He's  up  to  all 
sorts  of  gamuts,  and  licked  a  boy  twice 
as  big  as  himself  t'other  day.  Hold  up 
your  head,  Tom,  and  speak  to  the 
gentlemen.  Bless  his  little  heart! 
only  see  how  fierce  he  looks  I" 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Biggs,"  said  the  chair- 
man, ^*  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
to  us  for  rousing  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
Like  many  more,  you  have  allowed 
yourself  to  go  on  in  the  old  jog  trot 
way,  and  so,  as  far  as  lay  in  your 
power,  supported  bigotry  and  corrup- 
tion, and  checked  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  and  the  march  of  intellect.  You 
may  well  be  proud  of  your  boy's  spirit : 
but,  if  he  had  gone  much  longer  to  that 
school,  and  been  driven  regularly  to 
church,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
his  spirit  would  have  been  broken,  and 


he  would  have  become  so  changed  that 
you  would  hardly  have  known  him." 

**  Well,  your  worship,"  said  Dame 
Biggs,  **  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  telling  me,  else  I 
-should  never  have  found  it  out,  I'm 
sure.  Howsomever,  the  only  thing  is, 
what  am  I  to  do  widi  him  if  he  don't 
go  to  school  ?  He'll  be  sure  to  get  into 
mischief  as  soon  as  my  back's  turned. 
If  I  could  but  get  a  place  for  him,  to 
run  of  errands  or  such  like,  I  should 
be  very  glad  ;  for  he's  pretty  nigh  twelve 
year  old,  and  is  fit  for  any  thing." 

"  Hem  1"  said  the  chairman,  **  you 
say  that  you  don't  mean  to  send  him 
to  school  or  church  any  more  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  the  mother. 

*^  And  I  shan't  go  any  more  if  she 
does,"  said  the  boy.  '*  I  heard  all  as 
the  gentleman  said,  and  I've  as  much 
right  to  do  as  I  please  as  any  body  else. 
I'm  blessed  if  ever  they  get  me  to 
church  again !" 

**  Well  said,  my  lad  I"  exclaimed 
the  chairman, ''  I  admire  your  spirit; 
I  wish  all  the  boys  in  the  parish  bad 
the  same.  We  must  see  what  we  can 
do  for  you.  What  should  you  like  to 
be?" 

**  Bless  your  honour !"  cried  the 
delighted  mother,  *'  I  an't  particular 
about  that.  I'll  warrant  he  can  turn 
his  hand  to  any  thing." 

**  Let  him  speak  for  himself,"  said 
the  chairman.  *<  What  would  you 
like  to  be,  my  man  ?" 

**  I  don't  care  what,"  replied  the 
boy;  **  I'll  do  any  kind  of  work  you 
like,  dirtv  or  not,  only  not  too  much 
of  it ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  plenty 
of  wages." 

"  A  very  proper  answer  !"  observed 
the  chairman ;  and  then,  turning  to  his 
colleagues,  he  continued,  <<  This  is  a 
very  promising  lad  ;  we  cannot  do 
better  than  make  him  our  own.  They 
wanted  an  errand-boy  at  the  workhouse 
the  other  day,  and  I  don't  think  that 
the  place  is  filled  yet." 

"  Why,  no,"  whispered  one  of  the 
commissioners,  ^'  it  is  not.  But,  if 
you  recollect,  you  said  that  an  errand- 
boy  was  not  at  all  necessary  there,  as 
the  old  folks  ought  to  run  on  their 
own  errands." 

''  Yes,  and  I  think  so  still,"  replied 
the  chairman,  in  the  same  low  tone ; 
''  but  we  cannot  do  every  thing  at 
once ;  and  so  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
this  boy  the  place,  ad  interim,  till  the 
subject  can  be  regularly  discussed  in 
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tile  vestty.  Nobody  can  blame  us, 
TOO  see,  because  the  workhouse  master 
MS  always  been  rilovred  an  errand- 
boy  befoie  our  time ;  so  the  place  is 
BOfie  of  our  making,  if  it  should  be 
voted  useless,  as  I  really  think  it  is. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  be  securing 
this  derer  lad  and  his  mother,  who  is 
a  noted  gossip,  to  ourselyes.  That  will 
▼ex  the  other  party,  at  any  rate ;  and 
we  must  contrive  to  find  something 
else  for  the  lad,  if  he  is  turned  out. 
What  did  the  last  boy  have  V 

^  Half-a-crown  a-week,"  was  the 
reply. 

**  That's  a  deal  of  money  \"  he  re- 
marked. **  But  I  really  do  not  see 
that  we  are  justified  in  making  any 
ahention  without  the  consent  of  the 
▼estry.  There  was  some  grumbling 
about  the  snuff^money  yesterday,  though 
the  saving  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday.  Pshaw !  there's  no  pleasing 
every  body  I  So  we  must  do  our  duty, 
and  rest  satisfied  with  the  approbation 
of  our  own  consciences.  Yes,  the  boy 
most  have  the  place,  ai  least  till  the 
▼eslry  choose  to  abolish  it;  for  I  really 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  allow  it  to 
remain  longer  vacant." 

**  It's  in  your  gift ;  so  do  as  you 
like,"  whispered  one  of  his  colleagues ; 
and  then  there  was  more  inaudible 
whisperings  among  the  rest,  probably 
Co  the  same  e^M^t;  as,  when  it  ceased, 
the  chairman  congratulated  Mrs.  Biggs 
on  her  son's  appointment. 

**  He  will  have  little  to  do,"  said 
he,  '^ooly  to  fetch  and  carry  small 
parceb  and  messages;  but  we  shall 
eipect  of  him  that  he  will  make  good 
use  of  his  ears,  and  let  us  know  if  any 
of  the  paupers  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  present  parish  officers.  As  fi>r 
what  they  may  say  against  the  late 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  that  is  of 
no  consequence ;  indeed,  poor  crea> 
tufes,  considering  what  they  have  un- 
dergone by  bad  management,  it  is  but 
fiur  that  iiey  should  be  allowed  tlie 
use  of  their  tongues :  indeed,  it  is  their 
right  and  privilege,  in  this  age  of  li- 
berality, to  raise  their  voices  against 
the  supporters  of  a  system  of  bigotry, 
tyranny,  and  corruption.  But  when 
mey  don't  know  wnere  to  stop,  and 
proceed  to  find  fault  and  grumble 
against  «t,  who  have  reformed  so  many 
abuses,  and  mean  to  do  so  much  more 
for  them,  if  diey  will  be  but  quiet,  the 
case  is  quite  different.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  stop  every  thing  ofthat  kind, 


and,  if  possible,  to  make  ourselves 
respected.  Pray,  Thomas  Biggs,  my 
good  boy,  do  you  clearly  understand 
what  I've  been  saying  V* 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  the 
urchin ;  **  we're  all  to  say  every  thing 
as  is  bad  about  the  late  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  and  blow  up  about  the 
parson  and  the  old  school  as  goes  to 
church,  and  cry  up  who  but  you  1  And, 
dash  me,  if  I  don't,  as  long  as  you  give 
me  half-a-crown  a-week." 

**  Ah  1"  said  the  chairman,  **  you  are 
a  sharp  lad,  I  see.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  get  on  exceedingly  well." 

Mrs.  Biggs  then  returned  thanks  with 
much  volubility,  blessing  her  stars  for 
her  good  luck,  and  vowing  that  the 
parishioners  ought  all  to  jump  out  of 
their  wits  at  having  their  sdSiirs  so  cle- 
verly managed.  As  she  vras  depart- 
ing, the  chairman  said, 

'*  Mind,  I  did  not  tell  you  nor  your 
son  that  you  ought  to  speak  against 
the  late  churchwardens  and  overaeers, 
and  the  parson,  and  so  forth,  unUn 
you  feel  disposed.  But,  if  you  do,  I 
only  say  that  I  admire  freedom  of 
speech." 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  said  Dame  Biggs, 
winking  aocf  laughing,  **  1  understands 
you  well  enough.  Come  along,  Tom- 
my !"  and,  taking  her  boy  by  the  hand, 
she  walked  off,  the  urchin  capering  by 
her  side,  and  crying,  "  No  more 
church  I  no  more  church  1  That's 
your  sort  1" 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  commissioners 
went  to  dinner,  and  so  ended  the  se- 
cond meeting  for  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  of  the  school. 

At  the  third  sitting,  little  Sally  Box, 
the  <*  Portogee,"  repeated  her  tale,  till 
she  came  to  the  beating  of  John  Hos- 
kins,  the  cripple,  when  the  commis- 
sioners repeated  their  exclamations  of 
horror;  and  the  chairman  said, 

"  You  are  a  good  little  girl,  Sally, 
and  I'm  sure  you  speak  the  truth. 
You  need  not  be  afmid  of  telling  us 
every  thing ;  well  protect  you  against 
the  cruel  schoolmaster.  So,  now  tell 
us.  He  beat  the  poor  cripple  in  a 
shocking,  inhuman  manner,  didn't  be  ? 
Poor  fellow  !  I'm  sure  he  didn't  de- 
serve it,  did  he?  He's  a  very  good, 
quiet,  harmless  boy,  isn't  he  ?" 

«  No, he  an't," replied  Sally;  «  he's 
always  in  mischief,  and  knocks  the 
other  boys  about  wiih  his  crutches. 
I'^m  sure  he  deserved  what  lie  got;  for 
it  wasn't  above  a  week  ago  that  he  got 
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behind  one  o*the  other  boys,  and  gave 
him  such  a  thump  o*the  head  that — *' 

'*  Phoo,  phoo  r  said  the  chairman, 
interrupting  her, "  we've  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  I  see  you  are  prejudiced 
against  him.  You  don't  like  him,  do 
you?" 

«  No,"  replied  the  little  girl,  «  il'd 
be  yery  odd  if  I  did  ;  nobody  does,  I 
think ;  we're  all  afeard  of  him,  he's 
such  a  terrible  bad  temper,  and  so 
passionate.  Whenever  we  sees  him 
coming,  we  all  gets  out  o'tlie  way  as 
fast  as  we  can." 

'*  Uumph !"  said  the  chairman, 
"  You  may  go,  Sally ;  we  don't  want 
to  hear  any  more.  Take  her  away." 
Then,  addressing  his  colleagues,  he 
continued,  '*  Tliat  girl  is  evidently  pre- 
judiced against  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  oppression.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
has  been  tampered  with  by  the  other 
party.  You  see  she  upholds  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  really  it  is  not  wonderful, 
when  one  considers  that  she  was  bom 
in  Portugal,  where  tyranny  is  trium- 
phant and  liberal  ideas  are  unknown. 
Besides,  what  can  she  know  about  the 
matter  ?  You  heard  her  say  that, 
when  she  felt  the  form  shake,  she 
turned  round  to  lay  hold  of  a  peg  in 
the  wall ;  therefore  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly see  what  happened.  Really,  we 
should  be  wasting  our  time  and  ne- 
glecting our  public  duty  if  we  listened 
to  her  any  longer." 

*'  To  be  sure  we  should ;   that  is 
quite    evident,"    observed    his    com-  » 
panions  in  office. 

'<  We  must  see  John  Iloskins  him- 
self," said  the  chairman ;  **  there  is  no 
other  way  of  coming  at  the  truth." 

So  a  messenger  was  despatched  for 
John  Iloskins,  who  happened  to  be  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  playing  at  mar- 
bles, and  swore,  very  roundly,  that  he 
would  not  come  till  the  game  was 
finished  for  all  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  in  the  world.  When  this 
was  reported  to  the  chairman,  he  said, 

"  I  cannot  blame  the  lad  ;  such  an 
answer  indicates  a  free  and  noble 
spirit,  that  may  come  to  something,  if 
properly  cultivated.  I  don't  mean  to 
justify  him  for  not  immediately  attend- 
ing to  our  orders ;  but  much  is  to  be 
said  for  one  who  has  been  so  long  the 
victim  of  oppression.  It  is  no  wonder 
if  his  temper  be  soured,  while  his 
spirit  has  risen  indignantly  against  his 
tyrants.  If  the  heat  of  his  tempera- 
ment has  led  him  into  any  little  acts  of 


violence,  they  only  are  to  blame.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  shameful  allowances 
for  snuff  and  other  extravagances  and 
abuses  so  long  sanctioned  by  the  vestry, 
when  the  rich  farmers  and  tradesmen 
had  all  their  own  way,  one's  blood 
boils  with  indignation." 

'^  Dreadful !  shameful  1  abominable 
corruption  !"  exclaimed  his  colleagues. 
At  length  a  scuffling  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  presently  John  Hoskins 
was  brought  in  by  his  mother,  both  in 
violent  heat  and  agitation,  and  the 
cripple  looking  defiance  on  all  around. 

'*  I  tell  you  I  didn't  lose  the  game 
fairly !"  he  cried ;  "I'm  sure  they 
cheated  me  1  I  shan't  pay,  that's  what 
I  shan't  1  and  if  any  of  'em  goes  to 
take  my  marbles,  I'll  knock  'em  down 
with  my  crutch,  that's  what  I  will  I 
I'll  let  'em  know  I'm  as  good  as  any  of 
'em,  and  better  too  I"  and  he  tlourished 
his  formidable  weapon  menacingly. 

"  Come,  my  good  lad !"  said  the 
chairman  ;  "  don't  put  yourself  in  a 
passion  ;  there's  nobody  here  means  to 
do  you  any  harm." 

"  I  don't  know,  nor  1  don't  care, 
about  that,"  muttered  the  cripple  sul- 
lenly ;  "  but  I  won't  be  done  out  of 
my  marbles." 

"  If  I'd  lost,  you'd  have  made  me 
pay  you,"  said  a  boy  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  room. 

"  You'd  better  be  off!"  cried  John 
Hoskins,  raising  his  crutch. 

"  Why  don't  you  pay  me  then  ?" 
exclaimed  the  other  lad  ;  "  you  know 
well  enough  that  you  lost.  But  that's 
the  way  with  you  always.  If  the  game 
goes  against  you,  you're  always  for 
fighting  and  hitting  us  with  your  crutch ; 
and  if  any  of  us  but  just  touches  you, 
you  cry  out,  and  say  we're  cowards  for 
striking  a  cripple." 

**  Turn  that  boy  out  I"  cried  the 
chairman;  "we  can't  waste  our  time  in 
listening  to  his  nonsense  here.  Really, 
it  seems  as  if  all  the  lads  in  the  parish 
were  in  a  conspiracy  against  this  poor 
leiiow. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  they  are  1"  said 
tlie  cripple,  chuckling  as  he  saw  his 
late  successful  playmate  thrust  out  of 
the  room. 

"  And  now,  John  Iloskins,"  re- 
sumed the  chairman,  "  we  want  to 
hear  what  you've  got  to  tell  us  about 
the  schoolmaster." 

«  Why,  I  hate  him !"  cried  the 
cripple. 

"  Ha  1"   exclaimed    the    chairman ; 
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and  bis  eyes  twinkled  as  he  turned  to 
liis  colleagues  and  observed,  **  now  we 
shall  come  at  the  truth/'  Then  he 
said,  **  How  b  that,  my  good  lad  ? — 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  yoar 
hating  him." 

**  Ah !  a  pretty  sight  V  replied  the 
nrdbin.  **  Doesn't  he  give  roe  nasty 
long  lessons,  and  keep  me  in  after 
school  time  if  I  don't  learn  *em,  when 
I  want  to  go  out  to  play?*' 

**  Humph  I*'  said  the  chairman,  evi- 
dently somewhat  disappointed ;  **  he 
gives  tasks  that  are  too  hard  for  you?'' 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy. 
*'  No  such  thing !"  exclaimed  his 
mother.  *'  All  the  other  children  learn 
'em  well  enough,  and  don't  grumble ; 
but  he's  idle,  your  worship,  and  always 
playing  truant.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
wbat'll  be  the  end  of  him.  He  can 
leam  well  enough,  too,  if  he*s  a  mind, 
diat  htm  V 

**  You  should  not  attempt  to  preju- 
dice us  against  your  own  son,"  ob- 
served the  chairman  sternly.  *'  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  master  is  unneces- 
sarily severe:  we  have  heard  something 
of  the  kind  before.  Pray,  my  good 
lad,  what  was  the  last  task  that  he  kept 
you  in  doors  for  not  learning  ?  Don't 
be  alraid,  speak  up  I  we  are  none  of 
OS  his  friends  here. ' 

"It  was  because  I  could  not  say 
ray  catechism,"  replied  the  lad. 

**  Monstrous  I"  exclaimed  the  chair- 
man. "  Deprive  a  youth  of  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  which  is  the  common 
property  of  all,  and  confine  him  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  a  close  room, 
polluted  by  tlie  breath  of  a  crowded 
school !  cut  him  off  from  all  innocent 
enjoyment  I  endanger  his  health  I — and 
he  an  invalid,  too !  one  whose  infirmi- 
ties, one  would  have  thought,  must 
have  called  forth  all  the  kindest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart!  And  for 
what  is  all  this  iniquity  done  ?  why  is 
thb  tyranny  exercised?  wlierefore  is 
this  incarceration  and  sufiering  in- 
flicted? Simply  because  he  cannot 
remember  what  nobody  can  under- 
stand. Oh,  Mrs.  Hoskinsl  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  you,  when,  knowing 
all  this,  you  suffer  your  child  to  con- 
tinue at  such  a  school !" 

"  A  pack  of  nonsense  I"  exclaimed 
the  mother.  *'  Don't  tell  me  of  your 
'carceration  and  hot  tamospheres !  the 
school's  a  pretty  sight  better  room  than 
we  lives  in  at  home,  worse  luck  I  What 
else  am  I  to  do  with  him  to  keep  him 


out  of  mischief,  I  should  like  to  know? 
If  boys  won't  leam  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, they  must  be  made  to  leam: 
that's  plain  enough ;  leastways,  it  was 
so  when  I  was  a  girl." 

'<  Ah  1"  said  the  chairman,  <<  that  is 
the  general  error  of  all  that  are  behind 
the  present  age.  When  you  were  a 
girl,  indeed !  But  I  pity  you.  I  sup- 
pose you  scarcely  would  know  what  I 
meant,  if  I  talked  of  the  march  of  in- 
tellect and  liberal  ideas  V* 

"  Yes,  but  I  should  I"  replied  the 
poor  woman,  suddenly  much  affected ; 
"  I  heard  too  much  about  'em  in  my 
poor  husband's  time.  Till  he  got  such 
nonsense  into  his  head,  never  was  a 
more  pains-taking,  hard-working  man ; 
but  aher  that  he  was  always  at  the 
public-house,  with  a  set  of  fellows  that 
were  for  putting  all  the  world  to  rights 
and  neglecting  their  own  femilies.  If 
he  had  but  minded  his  business  and 
stuck  to  his  work,  I  need  not  have 
been  obliged  to  go  out  a  charing;  and 
then  our  poor  boy  would  never  have 
met  with  bis  accident.  It  was  one 
morning  when •" 

"  Well,  well,  my  good  woman !" 
exclaimed  the  chairman,  interrupting 
her,  "we  cannot  waste  our  time  in 
listening  to  your  foroily  affairs.  You 
told  us  the  other  day,  that  you  shouldn't 
have  sent  your  boy  to  school  if  the  par- 
son had  not  persuaded  you ;  and  now 
you  see  what  has  come  of  attending  to 
what  he  said.  So  long  as  he  can  have 
the  school  brought  to  church  to  increase 
his  congregation,  that's  all  he  cares 
about  them.  They  might  be  flogged 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  I'll  be 
bound  to  say,  before  be  would  inter- 
fere." 

"  No  such  thing !"  cried  the  widow; 
"  he's  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived, 
and  I  wish  there  was  more  like  him. 
Directly  as  he  heard  that  the  school- 
master had  been  beating  Jack,  and 
that  there  was  an  uproar  about  it,  he 
went  directly  to  inquire  all  about  it ; 
and  put  the  matter  all  to  rights  in  no 
time.  And  then  he  sent  tlie  school- 
master down  to  me  to  tell  me  how  it 
happened,  and  how  Jack  had  poked 
his  crutch  in  between  the  legs  of  the 
form,  and  twisted  it  round  till  he  broke 
one  of  'em,  and  so  threw  down  Sally 
Box  and  Patty  Biggs ;  and  they  were 
both  very  much  hurt.  And  then  the 
master  said,  he  must  confess  that  he 
was  in  such  a  passion  he  couldn't  help 
giving  that  young  scapegrace  a  good 
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box  on  the  ear.  And  serve  him  right 
too,  I  say.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  warning 
to  him.  But  be  that  how  it  will,  as 
long  as  I'm  his  mother  to  school  he 
sisSl  march,  in  spite  of  the  march  of 
intellect  and  all  such  nonsense.  I 
promised  the  parson  that,  and  III  be 
as  good  as  my  word.'' 

'^  It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to 
do  any  thing  for  those  who  are  wilfully 
blind, '  observed  the  chairman,  some- 
what crest-fallen  ;  and  in  a  sarcastic 
tone  he  continued, ''  You  are,  no  doubt, 
afraid  of  losing  the  parson's  washing ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  find  the  rectory 
kitchen  very  convenient  now  and  then, 
when  you've  short  commons  at  home." 

At  this  insinuation  the  widow  waxed 
wroth,  and  said  that  she  worked  hard, 
and  came  honestly  by  what  she  got, 
and  didn't  pretend  to  be  any  thing  but 
what  she  was ;  while  some  people  did 
all  they  could  to  make  mischief,  and 
set  the  parish  together  by  the  ears.  So 
she  was  dismissed,  with  little  ceremony, 
forthwith;  and  retired,  dragging  her 
hopeful  son  after  her :  for  the  boy  had 
listened  with  greedy  ear  to  what  had 
been  said  against  his  taskmaster,  and 
wished  to  remain,  to  hear  more  of  doc- 
trines so  congenial  to  his  own  feelings. 

When  she  had  withdrawn,  the  chair- 
man addressed  his  fellows  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  —  "  My  friends !  if  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  home 
the  chaiige  of  cruelty,  to  its  full  extent, 
against  this  petty  tyrant  of  the  rising 
generation,  enough  has  transpired  to 
exhibit  the  baseness  and  corruptness  of 
the  system  by  which  he  has  so  long 
been  upheld  in  his  unjustifiable  au- 
thority. These  things  cannot  last  long, 
that  is  one  comfort:  the  irresistible 
march  of  intellect,  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  liberal  ideas,  will  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  number  them 
with  things  which  have  been;  the 
memory  whereof  will  be  a  wonder  and 
a  marvel  to  think  how  they  were  sub- 
mitted to.  In  the  meanwhile,  observe 
the  manner  in  which  they  attempt  to 
prop  up  the  rotten  system,  and  support 
each  other.  When  the  parson  hears 
that  we  have  commenced  an  inquiry 
(not  brfore,  you  will  recollect),  he  runs 
to  the  schoolmaster,  and  they  lay  their 
heads  together  to  trump  up  a  story; 
and  having  settled  that,  away  goes  the 
parson  to  Uie  boy's  mother,  and  threat- 
ens her  that  he  will  take  away  his 
washing  if  she  dare*  to  complain;  and, 
no  doubt,  gives  her  hints  about  cold 


meat,  and  soup,  and  so  on,  besides. 
Well,  then,  off  he  goes,  rubbing  bis' 
hands,  and  triumphing  in  his  iniquity ; 
and  before  the  poor  weak  woman  has 
time  to  recollect  herself,  in  steps  the 
schoolmaster,  as  previously  arranged, 
and,  smirking  and  bowing,  pretends  to 
be  shocked  at  having  been  for  once 
betrayed  into  a  passion ;  and  goes  on 
to  tell  her  a  rigmarole  story  about 
having  only  boxed  her  son's  ears.    So 
the  poor  creature,  terrified  at  the  idea 
of  being  shut  out  from  the  loaves  and 
fishes  at  the  recfory,  is  obliged  to  sub- 
mit.   And  her  mind  being  contami- 
nated, as  we  have  seen,  by  antiquated 
prejudices    and    illiberal    ideas,    she 
basely,  corruptly,  and  most  unnaturally 
forgives  the  foul  attack  made  upon  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  pretends  to 
believe  that  he  only  boxea  her  son's 
ears.    Fretendsy  1  say;  because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  human   being  to 
credit  so  ridiculous  an  assertion.    Not, 
be  it  observed,  that  a  box  on  the  ear  is 
not  as  grievous  an  act  of  tyranny  as  a 
blow  with  a  cane,  though,  may  be,  a 
trifle  less  painful :  but,  recollect,  it  has 
been  proved  in  evidence  that  the  de- 
linquent carries  a  cane,  even  to  church. 
Can  it,  then,  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
—  can  any  but  the  most  besotted,  de- 
graded tools  and  victims  of  corruption 
and  oppression  suppose  that  he,  the 
daily,  nourly  tyrant,  going  perpetually 
armed  with  such  a  weapon,  should 
coolly  lay  it  aside,  in  a  moment  of  irri- 
tation, to  make  use  of  his  bare  palm  ? 
Faugh  I     The    offence   is   rank  1     It 
makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  our  efforts 
for  the  public  good  thus  frustrated : 
my  honest  indignation  is  excited  at  the 
idea,  that  this  fellow  is  still  likely  to 
hold  a  place  which  I  hoped  to  obtain 
for  my  brother-in-law !" 

"A  very  proper  person  for  the  office," 
observed  one  of  his  colleagues. 

''  None  more  so,"  said  the  chairman; 
*<  he  was  drill-sergeant  in  a  marching 
regiment,  and  therefore  must  know 
how  to  manage  boys.  I  shall  not  give 
it  up  yet,  though;  but  in  the  mean- 
while, since  we  cannot  do  what  we 
would,  we  must  endeavour  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  we  can  get.  So  let  us 
go  to  dinner." 

Thus  terminated  the  third  and  last 
meeting,  holden  at  the  parish  expense, 
to  inquire  into  the  beating  of  Jack 
Hoskins;  but  our  new  parish-officen 
have  such  an  itch  for  meddling  with 
all  within  their  reach,  that  we  expect 
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daily  to  hear  of  tbeir  stumbling  upon 
anodier  job.     Report  speaks  of  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  what  became  of 
die  old  apple-tree,  that  was  cut  down 
IB  the  school^iouse  garden  last  year; 
wbichy  onr  wiseacres   say,  ought  to 
have  been  cut  up  to  make  new  forms. 
Such    proceedings    appear,  certainly, 
Tery  trivial  and  insignificant  in  tbem- 
seives;  and,  in  spite  of  the  dinners 
and  other  expenses  they  cost  the  pa- 
rish, might  be  treated  with  contempt, 
if  they  hatd  no  worse  effects.    But,  im- 
fiortumuely,  they  become  the  topics  of 
oonrersatioD  and  dispute  among  our 
labourers   and  work-people,  to  their 
own  injury  and  loss  of  time  and  tem- 
per, and  the  benefit  of  public-house 
and  beer-efaop  keepers.    Thus  nothing 
is  more  common  now  than  quarrels  in 
oar  streets;  and  the  more  decent  and 
hetler  sort  of  parishioners  are,  erery 
BOW  and  then,  msulted  if  they  will  not 
join  in  abusing  the  parson  and  the  late 
churchwardens. 

All  this  is  bad  enough;  but  what 
we  view  with  the  greatest  fear  and 
suspicion  is  the  intimacy  of  our  new 
men  in  office  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish,  by  which  we  have  se- 


veral times  lately  been  nearly  involved 
in  expensive  law-suits.  Indeed,  pro- 
ceedings had  commenced  at  one  time 
about  a  paltry  foot  of  ground,  where 
an  old  landmark  had  been  destroyed 
by  some  mischievous  fellows ;  but  the 
parish  to  which  it  really  belonged  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  point,  for  want 
of  funds  sufficient  to  carry  the  question 
into  court.  This  paltry  success  seems 
to  have  turned  the  heads  of  oiu"  new 
men,  and  they  have  positively  gone  so 
&r  as  to  recommend  a  sort  of  compact 
with  our  litigious  neighbours,  by  which 
we  are  to  bind  ourselves  to  become  a 
party  with  them  in  any  future  law-suits 
in  which  &ey  may  be  involved.  All 
our  old  parishioners,  who  know  them 
well,  ana  recollect  how  they  have  an- 
noyed us  for  years,  feel  convinced  that 
ther  will  soon  quarrel  with  somebody. 
Indeed  they  alr^y  brag  of  being  sure 
of  our  assistance,  and  snap  their  fingers 
in  defiance  when  they  meet  any  of  the 
churchwardens  or  leading  men  of  the 
adjoining  parishes,  with  whom  we  have 
hitherto  always  been  on  fi'iendly  terms. 
So,  unless  we  can  manage  to  get  rid 
of  our  new  parish-officers,  nobody  can 
guess  how  things  will  end. 


BARTOR  RE8ARTU8.       IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

BOOK  III. 


Chap.  VI. 

Old  Clothes. 

As  mentioned  above,  Teufelsdruckh, 
though  a  Sansculottist,  is  in  practice 
probably  the  politest  man  extant :  his 
whole  heart  and  life  are  penetrated  and 
informed  with  the  spirit  of  Politeness ; 
a  noble  natural  Courtesy  shines  through 
him,  beautifying  his  vagaries ;  like  sun- 
light, making  a  rosy-fingered,  rainbow- 
dyed  Aurora  out  of  mere  aqueous 
clouds;  nay,  brightening  London  smoke 
itself  into  gold  vapour,  as  from  the 
crucible  of  an  alchemist.  Hear  in 
what  earnest  though  fontastic  wise  he 
expresses  himself  on  this  head : 

'*  Shall  Courtesy  be  done  only  to  the 
rich,  and  only  by  the  rich  ?  In  Good- 
breeding,  which  differs,  if  at  all,  from 
High-breeding,  only  as  it  gracefully 
remembers  tl^  rights  of  others,  rather 
than  gracefully  insists  on  its  own  rights, 
I  discern  no  special  connexion  with 
wealth  or  birth :  but  rather  that  it. lies 
in  human  nature  itself,  and  is  due 
from  all  men  towards  all  men.    Of  a 


truth,  were  your  Schoolmaster  at  his 
post,  and  worth  any  thing  when  there, 
this,  with  so  much  else^  would  be  re- 
formed. Nay,  each  man  were  then 
also  his  neighbour's  schoolmaster ;  till 
at  length  a  rude-visaged,  unmannered 
Peasant,  could  no  more  be  met  with 
than  a  Peasant  unacquainted  with  bo- 
tanical Physiology,  or  who  felt  not 
that  the  clod  he  broke  was  created  in 
Heaven. 

'^  For  whether  thou  bear  a  sceptre 
or  a  sledge-hammer,  art  thou  not 
ALIVE ;  is  not  this  thy  brother  alive  ? 
'  There  is  but  one  Temple  in  the 
world,'  says  Novalis,  'and  that  Temple 
is  the  Body  of  Man.  Nothing  is  holier 
tlian  this  high  Form.  Bending  before 
men  is  a  reverence  done  to  this  Reve- 
lation in  the  Flesh.  We  touch  Hea- 
ven, when  we  lay  our  hands  on  a 
human  Body.' 

<'  On  which  ground,  I  would  fain 
carry  it  forther  than  roost  do;  and 
whereas  the  English  Johnson  only 
bowed  to  every  Clergyman,  or  man 
with  a  shovel-hat,  I   would  bow  to 
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every  Man  with  any  sort  of  bat,  or  with 
no  hat  whatever.  Is  he  not  a  Temple, 
then ;  the  visible  Manifestation  and  Im- 
personation of  the  Divinity  ?  And  yet, 
alas,  such  indiscriminate  bowing  serves 
not.  For  there  is  a  Devil  dwells  in 
n^an,  as  well  as  a  Divinity ;  and  too 
often  the  bow  is  but  pocketed  by  the 
former.  It  would  go  to  the  pocket  of 
Vanity  (which  is  your  clearest  phasis 
of  the  Devil,  in  these  times);  there- 
fore must  we  withhold  it. 

"  The  gladder  am  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  do  reverence  to  those  Shells 
and  outer  Husks  of  the  Body,  wherein 
no  devilish  passion  any  longer  lodges, 
but  only  the  pure  emblem  and  effigies 
of  Man :  I  mean,  to  Empty,  or  even 
to  Cast  Clothes.  Nay,  is  it  not  to 
Clothes  that  most  men  do  reverence; 
to  the  fine  frogged  broad>cloth,  nowise 
to  the  'straddline  animal  with  bandy 
legs'  which  it  holds,  and  ipakes  a  Dig- 
nitary of?  Who  ever  saw  any  Lord 
my-lorded  in  tattered  blanket,  rastened 
with  wooden  skewer  ?  Nevertheless,  I 
say,  there  is  in  such  worship  a  sliade  of 
hypocrisy,  a  practical  deception:  for 
how  often  does  the  Body  appropriate 
what  was  meant  for  the  Cloth  only  1 
Whoso  would  avoid  Falsehood,  which 
is  the  essence  of  all  Sin,  will  perhaps 
see  good  to  take  a  different  course. 
That  reverence  which  cannot  act  with- 
out obstruction  and  perversion  when 
the  Clothes  are  full,  may  have  free 
course  when  they  are  empty.  Even 
as,  for  Hindoo  Worshippers,  the  Pa- 
goda is  not  less  sacred  than  the  God ; 
so  do  I  too  worship  the  hollow  cloth 
Garment  with  equal  fervour,  as  when 
it  contained  the  Man  :  nay,  with  more, 
for  I  now  fear  no  deception,  of  myself 
or  of  others. 

"Did  not  King  Toomtabardf  or,  in 
other  words,  John  Balliol,  reign  long 
over  Scotland;  the  man  John  Balliol 
being  quite  gone,  and  only  the  *  Toom 
Tabard*  (Empty  Gown)  remaining? 
What  still  dignity  dwells  in  a  suit  of 
Cast  Clothes!  How  meekly  it  bears 
its  honours  1  No  haughty  looks,  no 
scornful  gesture ;  silent  and  serene,  it 
fronts  the  world;  neither  demanding 
worship,  nor  afraid  to  miss  it.  Tlie 
Hat  still  carries  the  physiognomy  of 
its  Head  :  but  the  vanity  and  the  stu- 
pidity, and  goose-speech  which  was  the 
sign  of  these  two,  are  gone.  The  Coat- 
arm  is  stretched  out,  but  not  to  strike  ; 
the  Breeches,  in  modest  simplicity, 
depend  at  ease,  and  now  at  last  have  a 
graceful  flow;  the  Waistcoat  hides  no 


evil  passion,  no  riotous  desire ;  hunger 
or  thirst  now  dwells  not  in  it.  Thus 
all  is  purged  from  the  grossness  of 
Sense,  from  the  carking  Cares  and  foul 
Vices  of  the  World ;  and  rides  there, 
on  its  Clothes-horse ;  as,  on  a  Pegasus, 
might  some  skyey  Messenger,  or  puri« 
fied  Apparition,  visiting  our  low  Earth. 
"  Often,  while  I  sojourned  in  that 
monstrous  Tuberosity  of  Civilised  Life, 
the  Capital  of  England  ;  and  meditated, 
and  questioned  Destiny,  under  that 
ink-sea  of  vapour,  black,  thick,  and 
multifarious  as  Spartan  broth ;  and  was 
one  lone  Soul  amid  those  grinding 
millions;  —  often  have  I  turned  into 
their  Old-Clothes  Market  to  worship. 
With  awe-struck  heart  I  walk  through 
that  Monmouth  Street,  with  its  empty 
Suits,  as  through  a  Sanhedrim  of  stain- 
less Ghosts.  Silent  are  they,  but  ex- 
pressive in  their  silence :  the  past  wit- 
nesses and  instruments  of  Woe  and 
Joy,  of  Passions,  Virtues,  Crimes,  and 
all  the  fathomless  tumult  of  Good  and 
Evil  in  *  the  Prison  called  Life.' 
Friends  1  trust  not  the  heart  of  that 
man  for  whom  Old  Clothes  are  not 
venerable.  Watch  too,  with  reverence, 
that  bearded  Jewish  Highpriest,  who 
with  hoarse  voice,  like  some  Angel  of 
Doom,  summons  them  from  the  four 
winds!  On  his  head,  like  the  Pope, 
he  has  three  Hats, —  a  real  triple  tiara ; 
on  either  hand,  are  the  similitude  of 
Wings,  whereon  the  summoned  Gar- 
ments come  to  alight ;  and  ever,  as  he 
slowly  cleaves  the  air,  sounds  forth 
his  deep  fateful  note,  as  if  through  a 
trumpet  be  were  proclaiming :  'Ghosts 
of  Life,  come  to  Judgment!*  Reck 
not,  ye  fluttering  Ghosts :  he  will  pu- 
rify you  in  his  Purgatory,  with  fire  and 
with  water;  and,  one  day,  new-created 
ye  shall  reappear.  Oh  !  let  him  in 
whom  the  flame  of  Devotion  is  ready 
to  go  out,  who  has  never  worshipped, 
and  knows  not  what  to  worship,  pace 
and  repace,  with  austerest  thought,  the 
pavement  of  Monmouth  Street,  and 
say  whether  his  heart  and  his  eyes  still 
continue  dry.  If  Field  Lane,  with  its 
long  fluttering  rows  of  yellow  hand- 
kerchiefs, be  a  Dionysius*  Ear,  where, 
in  stifled  jarring  hubbub,  we  hear  the 
Indictment  which  Poverty  and  Vice 
bring  against  lazy  Wealth,  that  it  has 
left  them  there  cast  out  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  Want,  Darkness,  and  the 
Devil, —  then  is  Monmouth  Street  a 
Mirza's  Hill,  where,  in  motley  vision, 
the  whole  Pageant  of  Existence  passes 
awfully  before  us ;  with  its  wail  and 
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jubilee,  road  loves  and  inad  hatreds, 
church-belb  and  gallows-ropes,  farce- 
tragedy,  beast-god  hood, — the  Bedlam 
ofCreaUonr 

To  most  men,  as  it  does  to  ourselves, 
all  this  will  seem  overcharged.  We 
too  have  walked  through  Monmouth 
Street ;  but  with  little  feeling  of  <'  De- 
votion :"  probably  in  part  because  the 
contemplative  process  is  so  fatally 
broken  in  upon  by  the  brood  of  money- 
changers, woo  nestle  in  that  Church, 
and  importune  the  worshipper  with 
merely  secular  proposals.  Whereas 
TenfelsdriJckh  might  be  in  that  happy 
middle -state,  which  leaves  to  the 
Clothes-broker  no  hope  either  of  sale 
or  of  purchase,  and  so  be  allowed  to 
linger  there  without  molestation. — 
Something  we  would  have  given  to  see 
the  little  philosophical  Figure,  with  its 
steeple-hat  and  loose-flowing  skirts, 
and  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy,  '*  pacing  and 
repacing  in  austerest  thought"  that 
foolish  Street;  which  to  him  was  a 
true  Delphic  avenue,  and  supernatural 
Whispering-gallery,  where  the  ''Ghosts 
of  Lite"  rounded  strange  secrets  in  his 
ear.  Othoo  philosophic Teufelsdrbckh, 
that  listenest  while  others  only  gabble, 
and  with  thy  quick  tympanum  hearest 
the  grass  grow  I 

At  the  same  time,  is  it  not  strange 
that,  in  Paperbag  Documents,  destined 
for  an  English  Work,  there  exists  no- 
thing like  an  authentic  diary  of  this  his 
sojourn  in  London  ;  and  of  his  Medi- 
tations among  the  Clothes-shops  only 
tlie  obscurest  emblematic  shadows? 
Neither,  in  conversation  (for,  indeed, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  pester  you  with 
bis  Travels),  have  we  heard  him  more 
than  allude  to  the  subject. 

For  the  rest,  however,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  that  we  here  find  how 
early  the  significance  of  Clothes  had 
dawned  on  the  now  so  distinguished 
Clothes -Professor.  Might  we  but 
fancy  it  to  have  been  even  in  Mon- 
mouth Street,  at  the  bottom  of  our  own 
English  '' ink-sea,''  that  this  remark- 
able Volume  first  took  being,  and  shot 
forth  its  salient  point  in  his  soul, —  as 
in  Chaos  did  the  Egg  of  Eros,  one  day 
to  be  hatched  into  a  Universe  1 

Chap.  VII. 

Organic  Filaments. 

For  us,  who  happen  to  live  while 
the  World-Phcenix  is  burning  herself, 


and  burning  so  slowly  that,  as  Teufels- 
druckh  calculates,  it  were  a  handsome 
bargain  would  she  engace  to  have  done 
"  within  two  centuries,"  there  seems  to 
lie  but  an  ashy  prospect.    Not  alto- 
gether so,  however,  does  the  Professor 
figure  it.      "  In  the  hving  subject," 
says  he,  "  change  is  wont  to  be  gra- 
dual :  thus,  while  the  serpent  sheds  its 
old  skin,  the  new  is  already  formed 
beneath.    Little  knowest  thou  of  the 
burning  of  a  World-Phoenix,  who  fan- 
ciest that  she  must  first  bum  out,  and 
lie  as  a  dead  cinereous  heap ;  and  there- 
from the  young  one  start  up  by  miracle, 
and  fly  heavenward.     Far  otherwise  1 
In  that  Fire-whirlwind,  Creation  and 
Destruction  proceed  together;  ever  as 
the  ashes  of  the  Old  are  blown  about, 
do  organic  filaments  of  the  New  myste- 
riously spin  themselves ;  and  amid  the 
rushing  and  the  waving  of  the  Whirl- 
wind-Element,  come  tones  of  a  melo- 
dious Deathsong,  which  end  not  but  in 
tones  of  a  more  melodious  Birthsong. 
Nay,  look  into  the  Fire-whirlwind  with 
thy  own  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  see."    Let 
us  actually  look,  then :  to  poor  indi- 
viduals, who  cannot  expect  to  live  two 
centuries,  tliose  same  oi^nic  filaments, 
mysteriously  spinning  themselves,  will 
be   the    best    part   of  the  spectacle. 
First,  therefore,  this  of  Mankiud   in 
general : 

"  In  vain  thou  deniest  it,"  says  the 
Professor ;  "  thou  art  my  Brother. 
Thy  very  Hatred,  thy  very  Envy,  those 
foolish  Lies  thou  tellest  of  me  in  thy 
splenetic  humour :  what  is  all  this  but 
an  inverted  Sympathy?  Were  I  a 
Steam-engine,  wouldst  thou  take  the 
trouble  to  tell  Lies  of  me  ?  Not  thou  I 
I  should  grind  all  unheeded,  whether 
badly  or  well. 

'^  Wondrous  truly  are  the  bonds  that 
unite  us  one  and  all;  whether  by  the 
soft  binding  of  Love,  or  the  iron  chain- 
ing of  Necessity,  as  we  like  to  choose 
it.  More  than  once,  have  I  said  to 
myself,  of  some  perhaps  whimsically 
strutting  Figure,  such  as  provokes 
whimsical  thoughts:  '  Wert  thou,  my 
little  Brotherkin,  suddenly  covered  up 
with  even  the  largest  imaginable  Glass- 
bell, —  what  a  thing  it  were,  not  for  thy- 
self only,  but  for  the  world  1  Post 
Letters,  more  or  fewer,  from  all  the 
four  winds,  impinge  against  thy  Glass 
walls,  but  must  drop  unread  :  neither 
from  within  comes  there  question  or  re- 
sponse into  any  Postbag ;  thy  Thoughts 
fall  into  no  friendly  ear  or  heart,  thy 
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Manoftctiire  into  no  purchasing  hand ; 
thou  art  no  longer  a  circulating  venous- 
arterial  Heart,  that,  taking  and  giving, 
circnlatest  through  all  Space  and  all 
Time:  there  has  a  Hole  Billen  out  in 
the  immeasurable!  universal  World- 
tissue,  which  must  be  darned  up 
again!' 

"  Such  venous -arterial  circulation, 
of  Letters,  verbal  Messages,  paper  and 
other  Packages,  going  out  from  him 
and  ooming  in,  are  a  blood-circulation, 
visible  to  the  eye :  but  the  finer  nervous 
circidation,  by  which  all  things,  the 
minutest  that  he  does,  minutely  in- 
fluence all  men,  and  the  very  look  of 
his  fisu^  blesses  or  curses  whomso  it 
lights  on,  and  so  generates  ever  new 
blessing  or  new  cursing :  all  this  you 
cannot  see,  but  only  imagine.  I  say, 
there  is  not  a  red  Indian,  hunting  by 
Lake  Winnipic,  can  quarrel  with  his 
squaw,  but  the  whole  world  must 
smart  for  it:  will  not  the  price  of 
beaver  rise  ?  It  is  a  mathematical 
fact  that  the  casting  of  this  pebble  from 
my  hand  alters  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  Universe. 

'*  If  now  an  existing  generation  of 
men  stand  so  woven  together,  not  less 
indissolubly  does  generation  with  gen^ 
ration.  Hast  thou  ever  meditated  on 
that  word,  Tradition :  how  we  inherit 
not  Life  only,  but  all  the  garniture  and 
form  of  life;  and  work,  and  si^eak,  and 
even  think  and  feel,  as  our  Fathers, 
and  primeval  grandfathers,  from  the 
beginning,  have  given  it  us? — Who 
printed  thee,  for  example,  this  unpre- 
tending Volume  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Clothes  ?  Not  the  Herren  Stillschwei- 
gen  and  Company  :  but  Cadmus  of 
Thebes,  Faust  of  Mentz,  and  innumera- 
ble otherswhom  thou  knowest  not.  Had 
there  been  no  Msesogothic  Ulfila,  there 
had  been  no  £nglish  Shakespeare,  or 
a  difierent  one.  Simpleton  f  it  was 
Tubalcain  that  made  ttiy  very  Tailor's 
needle,  and  sewed  that  court  suit  of 
thine. 

*^  Yes,  truly,  if  Nature  is  one,  and  a 
living  indivisible  whole,  much  more  is 
Mankind,  the  Image  that  reflects  and 
creates  Nature,  without  which  Nature 
were  not.  As  palpable  life-streams 
in  that  wondrous  Individual,  Mankind, 
among  so  many  life-streams  tliat  are 
not  palpable,  flow  on  those  main- 
currents  of  what  we  call  Opinion ;  as 
preserved  in  Institutions,  Polities, 
Churches,  above  all  in  Books.  Beau- 
tiful it  is  to  understand  and  know  that 


a  Tiiought  did  never  yet  die ;  that  as 
thou,  the  originator  thereof,  hast  gathered 
it  and  created  it  from  the  whole  Past, 
so  thou  wilt  transmit  it  to  the  whole 
Future.  It  is  thus  that  the  heroic 
Heart,  the  seeing  Eye  of  the  first  times, 
still  feels  and  sees  in  us  of  the  latest ; 
that  the  Wise  Man  stands  ever  en- 
compassed, and  spiritually  embraced, 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  brothers ; 
and  there  is  a  living,  literal  Communion 
qfSaintSf  wide  as  the  World  itself,  and 
as  the  History  of  the  World. 

"  Notewordiy  also,  and  serviceable  for 
the  progress  of  this  same  Individual,  wilt 
thou  find  his  subdivision  into  Genera- 
tions. Generations  are  as  the  Days  of 
toilsome  Mankind ;  Death  and  Birth 
are  the  vesper  and  tlie  matin  bells,  that 
summon  Mankind  to  sleep,  and  to  rise 
refreshed  for  new  advancement  What 
the  Father  has  made  the  Son  can  make 
and  enjoy ;  but  has  also  work  of  his 
own  appointed  him.  Thus  all  things 
wax,  and  roll  onwards ;  Arts,  Establish- 
ments, Opinions,  nothing  is  completed, 
but  ever  completing.  Newton  has 
learned  to  see  what  Kepler  saw;  but 
there  is  also  a  fresh  heaven-derived 
force  in  Newton;  he  must  mount  to 
still  higher  points  of  vision.  So  too 
the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  is,  in  due  time, 
followed  by  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  the  business  of  Destruction,  as  this 
also  is  from  time  to  time  a  necessary 
work,  thou  findest  a  like  sequence  and 

Eerseveranoe :  for  Luther  it  was  as  yet 
ot  enough  to  stand  by  that  burning 
of  the  Pope's  Bull ;  Voltaire  could  not 
warm  himself  at  the  glimmering  ashes, 
but  required  quite  otlier  fuel.  Thus 
likewise,  I  note,  the  English  Whig  has, 
in  the  second  generation,  become  an 
English  Radical;  who,  in  the  third 
again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  become 
an  English  Rebuild er.  Find  Mankind 
where  thou  wilt,  thou  findest  it  in 
living  movement,  in  progress  fiisier  or 
slower :  the  Phoenix  soars  alofl,  hovers 
with  outstretched  wings,  filling  Earth 
with  her  music ;  or,  as  now,  she  sinks, 
and  with  spheral  swan-song  immolates 
herself  in  flame,  that  she  may  soar  the 
higher  and  sing  the  clearer.'' 

Let  the  friends  of  social  order,  in 
such  a  disastrous  period,  lay  this  to 
heart,  and  derive  from  it  any  little 
comfort  they  can.  We  subjoin  another 
passage,  concerning  Titles : 

"  Remark,  not  without  surprise," 
says  Teufelsdruckh,  <*  how  all  high 
Titles  of  Honour  come  hitherto  from 
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FigfaCmg.  Yoar  Hergog  (Duke,  Dux) 
is  Leader  of  Armies ;  your  Earl  {Jart) 
is  Strong  Man ;  your  Marshall  cavalry 
Hoiac  sboer.  A  MillenDium,  or  reign 
of  Peace  and  Wisdom,  having  from  of 
old  been  prophesied,  and  becoming 
now  daily  more  and  more  indubitable, 
may  it  not  be  apprehended  that  such 
FtghtiBg-titles  will  cease  to  be  palat- 
wkS^y  and  new  and  higher  need  to  be 
denaed? 

**  The  only  Title  wherein  I,  with 
eoo6dence,  trace  eternity,  is  that  of 
Kmg.  Kenig  (King),  anciently  Kon- 
in^g,  means  Ken-ning  (Cunning),  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  Cao-ning. 
Ever  mutt  the  Sovereign  of  Mankit^ 
be  fitly  entitled  King." 

^  Well,  also,"  says  he  elsewhere, 
**  was  it  written  by  Theologians  :  a 
King  rules  by  divine  right.  He  carries 
in  him  an  authority  from  God,  or  man 
will  'never  give  it  him.  Can  I  choose 
ny  own  King  ?  I  can  choose  my  own 
King  Pcnpinjay,  and  play  what  farce  or 
tiagedy  I  may  with  him :  but  he  who 
is  to  be  my  Kuler,  whose  will  is  to  be 
higher  than  my  will,  was  chosen  for 
me  in  Heaven.  Neither  except  in 
such  Obedience  to  the  Heaven-<ibosen 
is  Freedom  so  much  as  conceivable.'' 

The  Editor  will  here  admit  that, 
among  all  the  wondrous  provinces  of 
Tenfelsdr6ckh*s  spiritual  world,  there 
is  none  he  walks  in  with  such  astonish- 
ncnt,  hesitation,  and  even  pain,  as  in 
the  Political.  How,  with  our  English 
kyve  of  Ministry  and  Opposition,  and 
thai  generous  conflict  of  rarties,  mind 
warming  itself  against  mind  in  their 
mutual  wrestle  for  the  Public  Good, 
by  which  wrestle,  indeed,  is  our  in- 
faluaUe  Constitution  kept  warm  and 
alive;  bow  shall  we  domesticate  our- 
selves in  this  spectral  Necropolis,  or 
rather  City  both  of  the  Dead  and  of 
the  Unborn,  wliere  the  Present  seems 
tittle  other  than  an  inconsiderable  Film 
dividing  the  Past  and  the  Future  ?  In 
those  dim  iongdrawn  expanses,  all  is 
so  immeasurable ;  much  so  disastrous, 
ghastly ;  your  very  radiances,  and 
straggling  Ught-beams,  have  a  supema- 
tDnd  character.  And  then  with  such 
an  Indifference,  such  a  prophetic  peace- 
Inlness  (accounting  the  inevitably-com- 
ing as  already  here,  to  him  all  one 
whether  it  be  distant  by  centuries  or 
only  by  days),  does  he  sit ; — and  live, 
you  woold  say,  rather  in  any  other  age 
than  in  his  own!    It  is  our  paio^l 
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duty  to  announce,  or  repeat,  that,  look- 
ing into  this  roan,  we  discern  a  deep, 
silent,  slow-burning,  inextinguishable 
Radicalism,  such  as  fills  us  with  shud- 
dering admiralion. 

Thus,  for  example,  he  appears  to 
make  little  even  or  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise ;  at  least  so  we  interpret  the  fol- 
lowing :  ''  Satisfy  yourselves,''  he  says, 
''  by  universal,  indubitable  experiment, 
even  as  ye  are  now  doing  or  will  do, 
whether  Freedom,  heavenbom  and 
leading  heavenward,  and  so  vitally  es- 
sential for  us  all,  cannot  peradventure 
be  mechanically  hatched  and  brought 
to  light  in  that  same  Ballot-Box  of 
yours ;  or  at  worst,  in  some  other  dis- 
coverable or  devisable  Box,  Edifice, 
or  Steam-mechanism.  It  were  a 
mighty  convenience;  and  beyond  all 
feats  of  manufacture  witnessed  hi- 
therto.'' Is  Teufelsdrockh  acquainted 
with  the  British  Constitution,  even 
slightly  ?  —  He  says,  under  another 
figure :  **  But  after  all,  were  the  pro- 
blem, as  indeed  it  now  everywhere  is. 
To  rebuild  your  old  House  from  the 
top  downwards  (since  you  must  live  in 
it  the  while),  what  better,  what  other, 
than  the  Representative  Machine  will 
serve  your  turn  ?  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, mock  me  not  with  the  name  of 
Free,  *  when  you  have  but  knit  up  my 
chains  into  ornamental  festoons.'  "-—Or 
what  will  any  member  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety make  of  such  an  assertion  as  this : 
"  The  lower  people  everywhere  desire 
War.  Not  so  unwisely ;  there  i»  then  a 
demand  for  lower  people— to  be  shot  l" 

Gladly,  therefore,  do  we  emerge 
from  those  soul^onfusing  labyrinths  of 
speculative  Radicalism,  into  somewhat 
Clearer  regions.  Here,  looking  round, 
as  was  our  best,  for  ^'organic  filaments," 
we  ask,  may  not  this,  touching  "  Hero- 
worship,"  be  of  the  number  ?  It  seems 
of  a  cheerful  character;  yet  so  quaint, 
so  mystical,  one  knows  not  what,  or 
how  little,  may  lie  under  it.  Our 
readers  shall  look  with  their  own  eyes : 

**  True  is  it  that,  in  these  days,  man 
can  do  almost  all  things,  only  not  obey. 
True  likewise  that  whoso  cannot  obey 
cannot  he  free,  still  less  bear  rule ;  he 
that  is  the  inferior  of  nothing,  can  be 
the  superior  of  nothing,  the  equal  of 
nothing .  Nevertheless,  believe  not  that 
man  has  lost  his  faculty  of  Reverence ; 
that  if  it  slumber  in  him,  it  has  gone 
dead.  Painful  for  man  is  that  same 
rebellious  Independence,  when  it  has 
become    inevitable;    only    in    loving 
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compaDioDship  with  his  fellows  does 
be  feel  safe ;  only  in  revereDtly  bowing 
down  before  the  Higher  does  he  feel 
himself  exalted. 

'*  Or  what  if  the  character  of  our  so 
troublous  Era  lay  even  in  this:  that 
man  had  for  ever  cast  away  Fear, 
which  is  the  lower ;  but  not  yet  risen 
into  perennial  Reverence,  which  is  the 
higher  and  highest  ? 

*'  Meanwhile,  observe  with  joy,  so 
cunningly  has  Nature  ordered  it,  that 
whatsoever  man  ought  to  obey  he  can- 
not but  obey.  Before  no  faintest  reve- 
lation of  the  Godlike  did  he  ever  stand 
irreverent;  least  of  all,  when  the  God- 
like shewed  itself  revealed  in  his  fellow- 
man.  Thus  is  there  a  true  religious 
Loyalty  for  ever  rooted  in  his  heart; 
nay,  in  all  ages,  even  in  ours,  it  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  more  or  less  orthodox 
Her<Mvor$hqf.  In  which  fact,  that 
Hero-worship  exists,  has  existed,  and 
will  for  ever  exbt,  universally  among 
Mankind,  mayst  thou  discern  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  living  rock,  whereon  all 
Polities  for  the  remotest  time  may 
stand  secure.'' 

Do  our  readers  discern  any  such 
comer-stone,  or  even  so  much  as  vrfaat 
Teufelsdrockh  is  looking  at  ?  He  ex- 
claims :  "  Or  hast  thou  forgotten  Parts 
and  Voltaire  ?  How  the  aged,  withered 
man,  though  but  a  Sceptic,  Mocker, 
and  millinery  Court-poet,  yet  because 
even  he  seemed  the  Wisest,  Best,  could 
drag  mankind  at  his  chariot-wheels,  so 
that  princes  coveted  a  smile  from  him, 
and  the  loveliest  of  France  would  have 
laid  their  hair  beneath  his  feet!  All 
Paris  was  one  vast  Temple  of  Hero- 
Worship ;  though  their  Divinity,  more- 
over, was  of  feature  too  apish. 

*'  But  if  such  things,"  continues  he, 
*^  were  done  in  the  dry  tree,  what  will 
be  done  in  the  green  ?  If,  in  t)ie  most 
parched  season  of  man's  History,  in 
uie  most  parched  spot  of  Europe,  when 
Parisian  life  was  at  best  but  a  scientific 
Hortus  SiccuMf  bedizened  with  some 
Italian  Guroilowen,  such  virtue  could 
come  out  of  it :  what  is  it  to  be  looked 
for  when  Life  again  waves  leafy  and 
bloomy,  and  your  Hero-Divinity  shall 
have  nothing  apelike,  but  be  wholly 
human?  Know  that  there  is  in  man 
a  quite  indestructible  Reverence  for 
whatsoever  holds  of  Heaven,  or  even 
plausibly  counterfeits  such  holding. 
Shew  the  dullest  clodpole,  shew  the 
haughtiest  feath^rltead,  that  a  soul 
Higher  than  himself  is  actually  here ; 


were  his  knees  stiffened  into  brass,  be 
must  down  and  worship.'^ 

Organic  filaments,  of  a  more  au- 
thentic sort,  mysteriously  spinning 
themselves,  some  will  perhaps  discover 
in  the  following  passage : 

**  There  is  no  Church,  sayest  thou  ? 
The  voice  of  Prophecy  has  gone  dumb? 
This  is  even  what  I  dispute:  but,  in 
any  case,  hast  thou  not  still  Preaching 
enough?  A  Preaching  Friar  settles 
himself  in  every  village ;  and  builds  a 
pulpit,  which  he  calls  Newspaper. 
Therefimm  he  preaches  what  most  mo- 
mentous doctrine  is  in  him,  for  man's 
salvation;  and  dost  not  thou  listen, 
and  believe?  Look  well,  thou  seest 
every  where  a  new  Clergy  of  the  Mend- 
icant Orders,  some  bare-footed,  some 
almost  bare-backed,  fashion  itself  into 
shape,  and  teach  and  preach,  zealously 
enough,  for  copper  alms  and  the  love 
of  God.  Tliese  break  in  pieces  the 
ancient  idols ;  and,  though  themselves 
too  often  reprobate,  as  idol-breakers 
are  wont  to  be,  mark  out  the  sites  of 
new  Churches,  where  the  true  God- 
ordained,  that  are  to  follow,  may  find 
audience,  and  arinister.  Said  I  not^ 
Before  the  old  skin  was  shed,  the  new 
had  formed  itself  beneath  it?" 

Perhaps,  also,  in  the  following; 
wherewith  we  now  hasten  to  knit  up 
this  ravelled  sleeve : 

<'Bat  there  is  no  Religion?"  re- 
iterates the  Professor.  **  Fool  1  I  tell 
thee,  there  is.  Hast  thou  well  consi- 
dered all  that  lies  in  this  immeasurable 
froth-ocean  we  name  Literature? 
Fragments  of  a  genuine  Church-libMi- 
letic  lie  scattered  there,  which  Time 
will  assort :  nay,  fractions  even  of  a 
Liturgy  could  I  point  out.  And 
knowest  thou  no  Prophet,  even  in  the 
vesture,  environment,  and  dialect  of 
this  age  ?  None  to  whom  the  Godlike 
had  revealed  itself,  through  all  meanest 
and  highest  forms  of  the  Common ; 
and  by  him  been  again  prophetically 
revealed :  in  whose  inspired  melody, 
even  in  these  rag-gathering  and  rag- 
burning  days,  Man's  Life  again  begins, 
were  it  but  afiir  off,  to  be  divine? 
Knowest  thou  none  such?  I  know 
him,  and  name  him  —  Goethe. 

"  But  thou  as  yet  standest  in  no 
Temple ;  joinest  in  no  Psalm-worship; 
feelest  well  that,  where  there  is  no 
ministering  Priest,  the  people  perish  ? 
Be  of  comfort  I  Thou  art  not  alone, 
if  thou  have  Faith.    Spake  we  not  of 
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a  Commonioii  of  Saints,  unseen,  yet 
not  unreal,  accompanying  and  brother- 
like embracing  tbee,  so  tbou  be  worthy? 
Their  heroic  Sufierings  rise  up  melo- 
diously together  to  Heaven,  out  of  all 
lands,  and  out  of  all  tiroes,  as  a  sacred 
Muerere;  their  heroic  Actions  also, 
as  a  boundless,  everlasting  Psalm  of 
Itiumpb.  Neither  say  that  thou  hast 
DOW  no  Symbol  of  the  Godlike.  Is 
not  God's  Universe  a  Symbol  of  the 
Godlike ;  is  not  Immensity  a  Temple; 
is  not  Man's  History,  and  Men's  His- 
toiy,  a  perpetual  Evangile?  Listen, 
and  for  organ-music  thou  wilt  ever, 
as  of  old,  hear  the  Morning  Stars  sing 
together." 

Chap.  VIII. 
Natural  Supematurtditm. 

It  is  in  his  stupendous  Section, 
headed  Natural  Siqtematuralitm^  that 
the  Professor  first  becomes  a  Seer; 
and,  after  long  effort,  such  as  we  have 
vritnessed,  finally  subdues  under  his 
feet  this  refractory  Clothes-Philosophy, 
and  takes  victorious  possession  thereof. 
Phantasms  enough  he  has  had  to 
straggle  with ;  «  Cloth-webs  and  Cob- 
webs," of  Imperial  Mantles,  Super- 
annuated Symbols,  and  what  not :  yet 
still  did  he  courageously  pierce  through. 
Nay,  worst  of  all,  two  quite  mysterious, 
world-embracing  Phantasms, Time  and 
Space,  have  ever  hovered  round  him, 
perplexing  and  bewildering :  but  with 
these  also  he  now  resolutely  grapples, 
these  also  he  victoriously  rends  asun- 
der. In  a  word,  he  has  looked  fixedly 
on  Existence,  till  one  after  the  other, 
its  earthly  hulls  and  garnitures,  have 
all  melted  away ;  and  now  to  his  rapt 
vision  the  interior,  celestial  Holy  of 
Holies,  lies  disclosed. 

Here  therefore  properly  it  is  that 
the  Philosophy  of  Clothes  attains  to 
TVanscendentalism ;  this  last  leap,  can 
we  but  clear  it,  takes  us  safe  into  the 
promised  land,  where  PalingeTieiia,  in 
all  senses,  may  be  considered  as  begin- 
ning. *'  Courage,  then  1"  may  our 
Di<^enes  exclaim,  with  better  right 
than  Diogenes  the  First  once  did. 
This  stupendous  Section  we,  after  long, 
oainful  meditation,  have  (bund  not  to 
be  unintelligible ;  but  on  the  contrary 
to  grow  clear,  nay  radiant,  and  all- 
illuminating.  Let  the  reader,  turning 
on  it  what  utmost  force  of  speculative 
intellect  is  in  him,  do  his  part;  as  we, 
by  judicious  selection  and  adjustment, 
shall  study  to  do  ours  : 


<<  Deep  has  been,  and  is,  the  signi- 
ficance Of  Miracles,"  thus  quietly  begins 
the  Professor ;  *'  far  deeper  perhaps 
than  we  imagine.  Meanwhile,  the 
question  of  questions  were:  What 
specially  is  a  Miracle?  To  that  Dutch 
King  of  Siam,  an  icicle  had  been  a 
miracle ;  whoso  had  carried  with  him 
an  air-pump,  and  phial  of  vitriolic 
ether,  might  have  worked  a  miracle. 
To  my  Horse  again,  who  unhappily  is 
still  more  unscientific,  do  not  I  woik  a 
miracle,  and  magical  *  open  sesame  P 
every  time  I  please  to  pay  twopence, 
and  open  for  him  an  impassable 
Schlagbaum,  or  shut  Turnpike? 

** '  But  is  not  a  real  Miracle  simply 
a  violation  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  f* 
ask  several.  Whom  I  answer  by  this 
new  question  :  What  are  the  Laws  of 
Nature  ?  To  me  perhaps  the  rising  of 
one  from  the  deaul  were  no  violation 
of  these  Laws,  but  a  confirmation; 
were  some  far  deeper  Law,  now  first  pe- 
netrated into,  and  by  Spiritual  Force, 
even  as  the  rest  have  all  been,  brought 
to  bear  on  us  with  its  Material  Force. 

**  Here  too  may  some  inquire,  not 
without  astonishment :  On  what  ground 
shall  one,  that  can  make  Iron  swim, 
come  and  declare  that  therefore  he  can 
teach  Religion  ?  To  us,  truly,  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  such  declaration 
were  inept  enough ;  which  nevertheless 
to  our  fathers,  of  the  First  Century, 
was  full  of  meaning. 

**  *  But  is  it  not  the  deepest  Law  of 
Nature  that  she  be  constant  V  cries  an 
illuminated  class :  *  Is  not  the  Machine 
of  the  Universe  fixed  to  move  by  un- 
alterable rules?'  Probable  enough, 
good  friends  :  nay,  I  too  must  believe 
that  the  God,  whom  ancient,  inspired 
men  assert  to  be '  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning,'  does  indeed 
never  change;  that  Nature,  that  the 
Universe,  which  no  one  whom  it  so 
pleases  can  be  prevented  from  calling 
a  Machine,  does  move  by  the  most 
unalterable  rules.  And  now  of  you 
too  I  make  the  old  inquiry;  What 
those  same  unalterable  i^les,  forming 
the  complete  Statute-Book  of  Nature, 
may  possibly  be  ? 

*^  They  stand  written  in  our  Works 
of  Science,  say  you ;  in  the  accumulated 
records  of  man's  Experience? — Was 
man  with  his  Experience  present  at 
the  Creation,  then,  to  see  how  it  all 
went  on  ?  Have  any  deepest  scientific 
individuals  yet  dived  down  to  the 
foundations     of    the    Universe,     and 
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gauged  eveiy  thing  (Iiere?  Did  the 
Maker  lake  them  into  His  counsel ; 
that  they  read  His  ground-plan  of  the 
incomprehensible  All ;  ana  can  say, 
This  stands  marked  therein,  and  no 
more  than  this  ?  Alas,  not  in  anywise  1 
Tliese  scientific  individuals  have  been 
nowhere  but  where  we  also  are ;  have 
seen  some  handbreadths  deeper  than 
we  see  into  the  Deep  that  is  infinite, 
without  bottom  as  without  shore. 

'*  Laplace's  Book  on  the  Stars, 
wherein  he  exhibits  that  certain  Planets, 
with  their  Satellites,  gyrate  round  our 
worthy  Sun,  at  a  rate  and  in  a  course, 
which,  by  greatest  good  fortune,  he 
and  the  like  of  him  have  succeeded  in 
detecting, — is  to  roe  as  precious  as  to 
another.  But  is  this  what  thou  namest 
*  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,'  and '  Sys- 
tem of  the  World ;'  this,  wherein  Sinus 
and  the  Pleiades,  and  all  Herschel's 
Fifteen  thousand  Suns  per  minute,  be- 
ing left  out,  some  paltry  handful  of 
Moons,  and  inert  Balls,  had  been  — 
looked  at,  nicknamed,  and  marked  in 
the  Zodaical  Waybill ;  so  that  we  can 
now  prate  of  their  Whereabout ;  their 
How,  their  Why,  their  What,  being  hid 
from  us  as  in  the  signless  Inane  ? 

"  System  of  Nature  I  To  the  wisest 
man,  wide  as  is  his  vision,  Nature 
remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of  quite 
infinite  expansion ;  and  all  Experience 
thereof  limits  itself  to  some  few  com- 
puted centuries,  and  measured  sauare- 
miles.  The  course  of  Nature's  pnases, 
on  this  our  little  fraction  of  a  Planet, 
is  partially  known  to  us  ;  but  who 
knows  what  deeper  courses  these  de- 
pend on ;  what  infinitely  larger  Cycle 
(of  causes)  our  little  Epicycle  revolves 
on?  To  the  Minnow  every  cranny 
and  pebble,  and  quality  and  accident, 
of  its  little  native  Creek  may  have 
become  familiar :  but  does  the  Minnow 
understand  the  Ocean  Tides  and  pe- 
riodic Currents,  the  Trade-winds,  and 
Monsoons,  and  Moon's  Eclipses;  by 
all  which  the  condition  of  its  little 
Creek  is  regulated,  and  may,  firom  time 
to  time  (tmmiraculously  enough),  be 
quite  overset  and  reversed?  Such  a 
minnow  is  man  ;  his  Creek  this  Planet 
Earth;  his  Ocean  the  immeasurable 
All ;  his  Monsoons  and  periodic  Cur- 
rents the  mysterious  Course  of  Pro- 
vidence through  iEons  of  i^ns. 

"We  speak  of  the  Volume  of  Nature : 
and  truly  aVolume  it  is, — whose  Author 
and  Writer  is  God.  To  read  it !  Dost 
thou,  does  man,  so  much  as  well  know 


the  Alphabet  thereof  ?  With  its  Words, 
Sentences,  and  grand  descriptive  Pages, 
poetical  and  philosophical,  spread  out 
through  Solar  Systems,  and  Thousands 
of  Years,  we  shall  not  try  thee.  It  is 
a  Volume  written  in  celestial  hiero- 
glyphs, in  the  true  Sacred-writing ;  of 
which  even  Prophets  are  happy  that 
they  can  read  here  a  line  and  there 
a  line.  As  for  your  Institutes,  and 
Academies  of  Science,  they  strive 
bravely;  and,  ftom  amid  the  thick- 
crowded,  inextricably  intertwisted  hie- 
roglyphic writing,  pick  out,  by  dex- 
trous combination,  some  Letters  in  the 
vulgar  Character,  and  therefrom  put 
together  this  and  the  other  economic 
Recipe,  of  high  avail  in  Practice.  That 
Nature  is  more  than  some  boundless 
Volume  of  such  Recipes,  or  huge,  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible  Domestic-Cookeiy 
Book,  of  which  the  whole  secret  will, 
in  this  wise,  one  day,  evolve  itself,  the 
fewest  dream. 

**  Custom,"  continues  the  Professor, 
'*  doth  make  dotards  of  us  all.  Con- 
sider well,  thou  wilt  find  that  Custom 
is  the  greatest  of  Weavers ;  and  weaves 
air»raiment  for  all  the  Spirits  of  the 
Universe;  whereby  indeed  these  dwell 
with  us  visibly,  cis  ministering  servants, 
in  our  houses  and  workshops;  but  their 
spiritual  nature  becomes,  to  the  moat, 
for  ever  hidden.  Philosophy  com- 
plains that  Custom  has  hoodwinked  us, 
from  the  first ;  that  we  do  every  thing  by 
Custom,  even  Believe  by  it ;  that  our 
very  Axioms,  let  us  boast  of  Free- 
thinking  as  we  may,  are  oftenest  simply 
such  Beliefs  as  we  have  never  heaid 

Siestioned.  Nay,  what  is  Philosophy 
roughout  but  a  continual  battle 
against  Custom ;  an  ever-renewed  eflbrt 
to  transcend  the  sphere  of  blind  Custom, 
and  so  become  Transcendental  ? 

*'  Innumerable  are  the  illusions  and 
legerdemain  tricks  of  Custom  :  but  of 
all  these  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  her 
knack  of  persuading  us  that  the  Mira- 
culous, by  simple  repetition,  ceases  to 
be  Miraculous.  True,  it  is  by  this 
means  we  live;  for  man  must  work 
as  well  as  wonder  :  and  herein  is 
Custom  so  far  a  kind  nurse,  guiding 
him  to  his  true  benefit.  But  she  is  a 
fond  foolish  nurse,  or  rather  we  are 
false  foolish  nurselings,  when,  in  our 
resting  and  reflecting  hours,  we  prolong 
the  same  deception.  Am  I  to  view 
the  Stupendous  with  stupid  indiffer- 
ence, because  I  have  seen  it  twice, 
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two  hundred,  or  two  million  times? 
There  is  oo  reason  in  Nature  or  in  Art 
wbj  I  should  :  unless,  indeed,  I  am  a 
mere  Work-Machine,  for  whom  the 
divine  gift  of  Thought  were  no  other 
than  the  terrestrial  gift  of  Steam  is  to 
the  Steam-engine;  a  power  whereby 
Cotton  might  be  spun,  and  money  and 
mooey's  worth  realised. 

**  Notable  enough  too,  here  as  else- 
where, wilt  thou  find  the  potency  of 
Names ;  which  indeed  are  but  one  kind 
of  such  Custom-woven,  wonder-hiding 
garments.  Witchcraft,  and  all  manner 
of  Spectre-work,  and  Demonolgy,  we 
have  now  named  Madness,  and  Diseases 
of  the  Nerves.  Seldom  reflecting  that 
still  the  new  question  comes  upon  us : 
What  is  Madness,  what  are  Nerves? 
Ever,  as  before,  does  Madness  remain 
a  mysterious-terrific,  altogether  infernal 
boiling  up  of  the  Nether  Chaotic  Deep, 
through  this  £ur-painted  Vision  of 
Creation,  which  swims  tliereon,  which 
we  name  the  Real.  Was  Luther's 
Picture  of  the  Devil  less  a  Reality, 
whether  it  were  formed  within  the 
bodily  eye,  or  without  it?  In  every 
the  wisest  Soul,  lies  a  whole  world  of 
internal  Madness,  an  authentic  Demon- 
Empire  ;  out  of  which,  indeed,  his 
wodd  of  Wisdom  has  been  creatively 
built  together,  and  now  rests  there,  as 
on  its  dark  foundations  does  a  habitable 
flowery  Earth-rind. 

^  But  deepest  of  all  illusory  Appear- 
ances, for  hiding  Wonder,  as  for  many 
other  ends,  are  your  two  grand  funda- 
mental world-enveloping  Appearances, 
Spacs  and  Time.  These,  as  spun  and 
woven  for  us  from  before  Birth  itself, 
to  clothe  our  celestial  Me  for  dwelling 
here,  and  yet  to  blind  it, — lie  all- 
embracing,  as  the  universal  canvass, 
or  warp  and  woof,  whereby  all  minor 
lUasioos,  in  this  Phantasm  Existence, 
weave  and  paint  themselves.  In  vain, 
while  here  on  Earth,  shall  you  endea- 
vour to  strip  them  off;  you  can,  at  best, 
hut  rend  them  asunder  for  moments, 
and  look  through. 

^  Foctunatus  had  a  wishing  Hat, 
which  when  he  put  on,  and  wished 
himself  Anywhere,  behold  he  was 
There.  By  this  means  had  Fortunatus 
triumphed  over  Space,  he  had  annihi- 
lated Space;  for  him  there  was  no 
Where,  but  all  was  Here.  ^Vere  a 
Hatter  to  establish  himself,  in  the 
Wahngasse  of  Weissnichtwo,  and  make 
felts  of  this  sort  for  all  mankind,  what 


a  world  we  should  have  of  it !  Still 
stranger,  should,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  another  Hatter  establish 
himself;  and,  as  his  fellow-craftsman 
made  Space-annihilating  Hats,  make 
Time-annihilating  1  Of  both  would  I 
purchase,  were  it  with  my  last  groschen ; 
but  chiefly  of  this  latter.  To  clap  on 
your  felt,  and,  simply  by  wishing  that 
you  were  AnyioAere,  straightway  to  be 
Hiere/  Next  to  clap  on  your  other 
felt,  and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you 
were  Anywhen,  straightway  to  be  7%en  / 
This  were  indeed  the  grander:  shoot- 
ing at  will  from  the  Fire-Creation  of 
the  World  to  its  Fire-Consummation ; 
here  historically  present  in  the  First 
Century,  conversing  face  to  face  with 
Paul  and  Seneca ;  there  prophetically 
in  the  Thirty-first,  conversing  also  &ce 
to  face  with  other  Pauls  and  Senecus, 
who  as  yet  stand  hidden  in  the  depth 
of  that  late  Time  I 

"  Or  thinkest  thou,  it  were  impos- 
sible, unimaginable  ?  Is  the  Past  anni- 
hilated, then,  or  only  past ;  is  the  Future 
non-extant,  or  only  future?  Those 
mystic  faculties  of  thine.  Memory  and 
Hope,  already  answer :  already  through 
those  mystic  avenues,  thou  the  Earth- 
blioded  summonest  both  Past  and 
Future,  and  communest  with  them^ 
though  as  yet  darkly,  and  with  mute 
beckonings.  The  curtains  of  Yesterday 
drop  down,  the  curtains  of  To-morrow 
roll  up;  but  Yesterday  and  To-morrow 
both  are.  Pierce  through  the  Time- 
Element,  glance  into  the  Eternal. 
Believe  what  thou  findest  written  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  Man's  Soul,  even  as 
all  Tliinkers,  in  all  ages,  have  devoutly 
read  it  there :  that  Time  and  Space  are 
not  God,  but  creations  of  God ;  Uiat 
with  God  as  it  is  a  universal  Here, 
so  is  it  an  Everlasting  Now. 

*'  And  seest  thou  therein  any  glimpse 
of  Immortality  ? — O  Heaven  I  Is  the 
wliiteTomb  of  our  Loved  One,  who  died 
from  our  arms,  and  must  be  left  behind 
us  there,  which  rises  in  the  distance, 
like  a  pale,  moumftiUy  receding  Mile- 
stone, to  tell  how  many  toilsome  un- 
cheered  miles  we  have  journeyed  on 
alone, — but  a  pale  spectral  Illusion  1 
Is  the  lost  Friend  still  mysteriously 
Here,  even  as  we  are  Here  mysteri- 
ously, with  God  I — Know  of  a  truth 
tliat  only  the  Time-shadows  have  pe- 
rished, or  are  perishable ;  that  the  real 
Being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever 
is,  and  whatever  will  be,  m  even  now 
and  for  ever.  This,  should  it  unhappily 
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seem  new,  thou  mayst  ponder,  at  thy 
leisure ;  for  the  next  twenty  years,  or 
the  next  twenty  centuries:  believe  it 
thou  must;  understand  it  thou  canst 
not. 

**  That  the  Thought-forms,  Space  and 
Time,  wherein,  once  for  all,  we  are 
sent  into  this  Earth  to  live,  should 
condition  and  determine  our  whole 
Practical  reasonings,  conceptions,  and 
iroagings  (not  imaginings), — seems  al- 
together fit,  just,  and  unavoidable.  But 
that  they  should,  farthermore,  usurp  such 
sway  over  pure  spiritual  Meditation,  and 
blind  us  to  the  wonder  everywhere  lying 
cluse  on  us,  seems  nowise  so.  Admit 
Space  and  Time  to  their  due  rank  as 
Forms  of  Thought;  nay,  even,  if  thou 
wilt,  to  their  quite  undue  rank  of  Reali- 
ties :  and  consider,  then,  with  thyself 
how  their  thin  disguises  hide  from  us 
the  brightest  God-effulgences !  Thus, 
were  it  not  miraculous,  could  I  stretch 
forth  my  hand,  and  clutch  the  Sun  7 
Yet  thou  seest  me  daily  stretch  forth 
my  hand,  and  therewith  clutch  many  a 
thing,  and  swing  it  hither  and  thither. 
Art  thou  a  grown  Baby,  then,  to^ncy 
that  the  Miracle  lies  in  miles  of  dis- 
tance, or  in  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
weight;  and  not  to  see  that  the  true 
inexplicable  God-revealing  Miracle  lies 
in  this,  that  I  can  stretch  forth  my  hand 
at  all ;  that  I  have  free  Force  to  clutch 
aught  therewith?  Innumerable  other 
of  this  sort  are  the  deceptions,  and  won- 
der-hiding stupefactions,  which  Space 
practises  on  us. 

''  Still  worse  is  it  with  regard  to 
Time.  Your  grand  anti-magician,  and 
universal  wonder-hider,  is  this  same 
lying  Time.  Had  we  but  the  Time* 
annihilating  Hat,  to  put  on  for  once 
only,  we  should  see  ourselves  in  a 
World  of  Miracles,  wherein  all  fabled 
or  authentic  Thaumaturgy,  and  feats  of 
Magic,  were  outdone.  But  unhappily 
we  have  not  such  a  Hat;  and  man, 
poor  fool  that  he  is,  can  seldom  and 
scantily  help  himself  without  one. 

"  Were  it  not  wonderful,  for  instance, 
had  Orpheus  built  the  walls  of  Thebes 
by  the  mere  sound  of  his  Lyre?  Yet 
tell  me,  who  built  these  vralls  of  Weiss- 
nichtwo ;  summoning  out  all  the  sand- 
stone rocks,  to  dance  along  from  the 
Steinbruch  (now  a  huge  Troglodyte 
Chasm,  with  frightful  green-mantled 
pools);  and  shape  themselves  into 
Doric  and  Ionic  pillars,  squared  ashlar 
houses,  and  noble  streets  ?  Was  it  not 
the  still  higher  Orpheus>  or  Orpheuses, 


who,  in  past  centuries,  by  the  divine 
Music  of  Wisdom,  succeeded  in  civi- 
lising Man?  Our  highest  Orpheus 
walked  in  Judea,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  :  his  sphere-melody,  flowing 
in  wild  native  tones,  took  captive  the 
ravished  souls  of  men ;  and,  being  of  a 
truth  sphere-melody,  still  flows  and 
sounds,  though  now  with  thousandfold 
Accompaniments,  and  rich  symphonies, 
through  all  our  hearts ;  and  modulates, 
and  divinely  leads  them.  Is  that  a 
wonder,  which  happens  in  two  hours ; 
and  does  it  cease  to  be  wonderful  if 
happening  in  two  million?  Not  only 
was  Thebes  built  by  the  Music  of  an 
Orpheus;  but  without  the  music  of 
some  inspired  Orpheus  was  no  city 
ever  built,  no  work  that  man  glories 
in  ever  done. 

**  Sweep  away  the  Illusion  of  Time: 
glance,  if  ttiou  have  eyes,  from  the  near 
moving-cause  to  its  far  distant  Mover : 
The  stroke  that  came  transmitted  through 
a  whole  galaxy  of  elastic  balls,  was  it  less 
a  stroke  than  if  the  last  ball  only  had 
been  struck,  and  sent  flying  ?  Oh, 
could  I  (with  the  Time-annihilating 
Hat)  transport  thee  direct  from  the  Be- 
ginnings to  the  Endings,  how  were 
thy  eyesight  unsealed,  and  thy  heart 
set  flaming  in  the  Light-sea  of  celestial 
wonder  I  Then  sawest  thou  that  this 
fiur  Universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest 
province  thereof,  is  in  very  deed  the 
star-domed  City  of  God ;  that  through 
every  star,  through  every  grass-blade, 
and  most  through  every  Living  Soul, 
the  glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams. 
But  Nature,  which  is  the  Time-vesture 
of  God,  and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise, 
hides  Him  from  the  foolish. 

*'  Again,  could  any  thing  be  more 
miraculous  than  an  actual  authentic 
Gliost  ?  The  English  Johnson  longed, 
all  his  life,  to  see  one ;  but  could  not, 
though  he  went  to  Cock  Lane,  and 
thence  to  the  church-vaults,  and  tapped 
on  coffins.  Foolish  Doctor  I  Dm  he 
never,  with  the  mind*s  eye  as  well  as 
with  the  body's,  look  round  him  into 
that  full  tide  of  human  Life  he  so 
loved ;  did  he  never  so  much  as  look 
into  Himself?  The  good  Doctor  was 
a  Ghost,  as  actual  and  authentic  as 
heart  could  wish ;  well  nigh  a  million 
of  Ghosts  were  travelling  the  streets  by 
his  side.  Once  more  I  say,  sweep 
away  the  illusion  of  Time ;  compress 
the  three-score  years  into  three  minutes : 
what  else  was  he,  what  else  are  we  ? 
Are  we  not  Spirits,  shaped  into  a  body. 
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into   ao  Appeanmce;  and  that  hAe 
mwuj  again  into  air,  and  Invisibility  1 
Tliis  is  no  metaphor,  it  is  a  simple 
^ci&kti&cjact ;  we  start  out  of  Nothing- 
ness, take  figure,  and  are  Apparitions ; 
looiid  usy  as  round  the  veriest  spectre, 
is  Eternity;  and  to  Eternity  minutes 
are  as  years  and  sons.    Come  there 
not  tones  of  Love  and  Faith,  as  from 
cdestial  harp-strings,  like  the  Song  of 
beatified  Souls  ?    And  again,  do  we 
not  squeak  and  gibber  (in  our  dis- 
cordant, screech-owlish  debatings  and 
lecriminatings) ;  and  glide  bodeful,  and 
feeble,  and  fearful ;  or  uproar  {poUern)^ 
and  revel  in  our  mad  Dance  of  the 
Dead, — till  the  scent  of  the  morning- 
air  sonimons  us  to  our  still  Home ; 
and  dreamy  Night  becomes  awake  and 
Day?    Where  now  is  Alexander  of 
Macedon :  does  the  steel  Host,  that 
yelled  in  fierce  battle-shouts  at  Issus 
and  Arbela,  remain  behind  him  ;   or 
have  they  all  vanished  utterly,  even  as 
perturbed  Goblins  must  ?    Napoleon 
too,  and   his  Moscow  Retreats  and 
Austertitz  Campaigns  I      Was  it  all 
other  than  the  veriest  Spectre-Hunt; 
which  has  now,  with  its  howling  tu- 
mult that  made  Night  hideous,  flitted 
away? — Ghosts  I  There  are  nigh  a  thou- 
sand million  walking  the  earth  openly 
at  noontide;  some  half-hundred  have 
vanished  from  it,  some  half-hundred 
inve  arisen  in  it,  ere  thy  watch  ticks 
once. 

**  O  Heaven,  it  is  mysterious,  it  is 
avrfiil  to  consider  tliat  we  not  only  car- 
ry each  a  future  Ghost  within  him; 
but  are,  in  very  deed,  Ghosts  I  These 
Limbs,  whence  had  we  them  ;  this 
stormy  Force ;  this  life-blood  with  its 
burning  Passion  ?  They  are  dust  and 
shadow ;  a  Shadow^system  gathered 
round  our  Me  ;  wherein,  through  some 
moments  or  years,  the  Divine  Essence 
is  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh.  That 
warrior  on  his  strong  war-horse,  fire 
flashes  through  his  eyes ;  Force  dwells 
in  his  arm  and  heart :  but  warrior  and 
war-horse  are  a  vision ;    a  revealed 


Force,  nothing  more.  Stately  they 
tread  the  Earth,  as  if  it  were  a  firm 
substance :  fool  I  the  Earth  is  but  a 
film ;  it  cracks  in  twain,  and  warrior 
and  war-horse  sink  beyond  plummet's 
sounding.  Plummet*s?  Fantasy  her- 
self will  not  follow  them.  A  little 
while  ago  tliey  were  not ;  a  little  while 
and  they  are  not,  their  very  ashes  are 
not. 

"  So  has  it  been  from  the  beginning, 
so  will  it  be  to  the  end.  Generation 
afler  generation  takes  to  itself  the  Form 
of  a  Body  ;  and  forth-issuinff  from 
Cimmerian  Night,  on  Heaven  s  mis- 
sion, APPEARS.  What  Force  and  Fire 
is  in  each  he  expends :  one  grinding  in 
the  mill  of  Industry ;  one  hunter-like 
climbing  the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of 
Science ;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces 
on  the  rocks  of  Strife,  in  war  with  his 
fellow: — and  then  the  Heaven-sent  is 
recalled ;  his  earthly  Vesture  fells  away, 
and  soon  even  to 'Sense  becomes  a 
vanished  Shadow.  Thus,  like  some 
wild-flaming,  wild-thundering  train  of 
Heaven's  Artillery,  does  this  mysterious 
Mankino  thunder  and  flame,  in  long- 
drawn,  quick-succeeding  grandeur, 
through  the  unknown  Deep.  Thus, 
like  a  God-created,  fire-breatning  Spi- 
rit-host, we  emerge  from  the  Inane ; 
haste  stormfiilly  across  the  astonished 
Earth  ;  then  plunge  again  into  the 
Inane.  Earth's  mountains  are  levelled, 
and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our  passage : 
can  the  Earth,  which  is  but  dead  and  a 
vision,  resist  Spirits  which  have  reality 
and  are  alive?  On  the  hardest  ada- 
mant some  foot-print  of  us  is  stamped 
in ;  the  last  Rear  of  the  host  will  read 
traces  of  the  earliest  Van .  B  ut  whence  ? 
— O  Heaven,  whither  ?  Sense  knows 
not ;  Faith  knows  not ;  only  that  it  is 
through  Mystery  to  Mystery,  from  God 
and  to  God. 

•  We  ars  tuch  ituff 
As  Dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little 

Life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep !'  " 
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BLACKI£*S  AND  STME's  TRANSLATIONS  OF  FAUST.* 


One  of  the  most  injurious  coosequences 
of  bad  translations  is  the  check  they 
form  upon  the  production  of  good. 
They  not  merely,  so  far  as  their  circu- 
lation extends,  give  currency  to  the 
most  erroneous  impressions  of  the  ori- 
ginals, but,  by  taking  off  the  grace  of 
novelty  and  anticipating  some  portion 
of  the  limited  patronage  vouclmfed  to 
undertakings  of  the  sort,  they  often 
preoccupy  the  field  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  rivalry.  Perhaps  no  foreign 
author  has  had  more  reason  for  com- 
plaint on  this  score  than  Goethe;  so  far, 
at  least,  as  concerns  his  Faust,  For 
many  years  the  English  public,  on  seem- 
ingly good  authority,  believed  that  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  (Gower)  had  effected 
every  thing  that  a  consummate  master 
of  both  languages  could  effect ;  and 
that  his  work  reflected  all  the  fire, 
&ncy  and  feeling,  of  the  great  German, 
as  in  a  glass.  The  hour  of  retribution 
came,  and  his  lordship  has  been  tum- 
bled down  from  his  pinnacle ;  but 
hardly  have  we  had  time  to  congratu- 
late ourselves,  when,  lo  and  behold  1 
an  impudent  attempt  is  already  making 
to  elevate  two  (or  one  of  two)  equally 
shallow,  equally  undeserving  pretenders 
in  his  place;  which  attempt,  and  all 
attempts  like  it,  we  hereby  avow  our 
firm  aetermination  to  defeat. 

The  pretenders  in  question  are  Messrs. 
Blackie  and  Syme,  and  we  undertake 
to  shew,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
pages,  that  neither  of  them  has  so  much 
as  approximated  to  what  can  be  termed 
an  adequate  metrical  translation  of 
Famt. 

Before  coming  to  specimens,  which 
is  the  only  fair  way  of  aeciding  on  such 
matters,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  pre- 
face as  to  the  style  and  versification  of 
the  original.  The  language,  then,  be 
it  remembered,  of  this  wonderful  poem, 
is  as  easy,  natural,  and  idiomatic  as  it 


is  possible  for  language  to  be:  the 
most  varied  rhythm,  the  most  delicious 
harmony,  have  been  attained,  without 
undue  inversion  or  transposition  of  any 
sort ;  no  roundabout  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  employed  in  order  to  hitch  in 
the  rhymes,  but  the  words  age  uni- 
formly those  very  words,  and  no  other, 
which  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  sense. 
The  author  is  also  strictly  logical,  in 
the  better  and  philosophical  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  ne  is  never  guilty  of 
bathos  or  absurdity. 

Mr.  Blackie,  whom  we  shall  take 
first,  is  diametrically  the  reverse,  the 
very  antipodes,  of  Goethe  in  these  re- 
spects. His  language  is  hardly  ever 
natural  or  idiomatic,  hardly  ever  such 
as  any  human  being  but  a  namby- 
pamby  rhymster  would  employ;  the 
adjectives  follow  and  precede  the  sub- 
stantives, and  the  nominatives  and  ac- 
cusatives the  verbs,  not  according  to 
any  rules  of  grammar  or  idiom,  but 
according  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  complete  the  scanning  or  final  jingle 
of  the  lines;  and  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  most  forced  inversion  proves 
insufficient  to  supply  the  required 
quantity  or  accentuation  of  syllables,  it 
is  Mf.  Blackie's  wont  to  add  or  substi- 
tute some  wretched  nonsense  of  his 
own.  He  is,  moreover,  extremely  iuT 
accurate ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  ear  is 
so  singularly  defective,  that  the  worst 
descriptions  (or,  rather,  make-believes) 
of  rhymes,  with  lines  which  have  no 
pretension  to  be  called  verses,  are 
abundantly  discoverable  throughout. 

All  that  is  here  stated  shall  be  proved 
to  the  letter — ^proved  by  such  a  host  of 
instances,  as  to  place  the  matter  be^ 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt ;  though, 
as  regards  Mr.  Blackie*s  taste  in  rhymes, 
we  should  conceive  it  quite  sufficient 
to  quote  such  a  specimen  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 


MephUtopheles, 
"  What !  know'st  me  not  1  thou  hag !  thou  skeleton ! 
Thy  lord  and  master  dost  not  own  1 
Thy  sovereign,  who  can  smash  thee  when  he  pleases. 
With  all  thy  cat-imps,  in  a  thousand  pieces  t 


*  Faust,  a  Tragedy.  By  J.  W.  Goethe.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  with 
Notes  and  Preliminary  Remarks,  by  John  S.  Blackie,  Fellow  of  the  Society  for 
Archaeological  Correspondence,  Rome.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  and  T.  Cadell, 
London.     1834. 

Faust,  a  Tragedy.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe,  by  David  Syme. 
Black,  Edinburgh.    1854. 
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Knom'iA  not  the  aearlet  doublet,  mole-ejed  motber  1 
Bofw'Bt  not  the  knee  before  the  fiun'd  cook's  feather  1 
Waf  then  mj  face  within  a  visor  buiied  t 
And  must  I  wiite  mj  name  upon  my  forehead  1 

ThM  Witch. 

0  my  lie^e  lord !  forgive  the  rough  aalute, 

1  did  not  see  the  horse's  foot : 

And  where,  too,  have  yon  left  your  pair  of  ravens  1 

Mwphittophelet, 
For  this  time  yon  may  thank  the  hearens 
That  you  have  come  so  cheaply  olT ; 
It  is,  I  must  confess,  long  time  enough. 
And  more  than  should  be,  honest  mother. 
Since  you  and  I  last  spake  together  ; 
Besides,  the  march  ofmodem  cultivation 
Has  made  the  devil,  too,  a  man  of  fashion. 
AU  things  are  now  so  smooth,  the  ftmous  northern  devil 
Meets  evwy  where  with  treatment  most  uncivil ; 
And  now  must  boms,  and  claws,  and  tail,  and  hoof 
From  an  enlightened  age  be  kept  aloof: 
As  for  the  horse's  foot,  once  of  such  notoriety. 
It  would  now  bar  me  quite  from  good  society. 
And  I,  as  modem  dandies  do,  must  use 
A  ttujffing  to  fill  up  my  boott  and  iAmi."— >P.  106. 


Now  here  are  twenty  consecutive 
without  one  legitimate  rhyme: 
SkdetOHj  oum^-^pUateSf  piecet'^-motkery 
featket — buried^  forehead — tahUCy  foot 
— raeeiUy  heavens — off^  enough — mo- 
thery  together — ctdtivatiany  Jashion — 
deoUf  uncwil.  Such  are  the  attempts 
at  jingle  in  which  Mr.  Blackie  exults : 
nor  must  we  omit  to  call  attention  to 
the  felicitous  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph. What  Mephistopheles  really 
says  is,  **  Hierefore,  like  many  a  gal- 
fant,  1  have  worn  fiilse  calves  these 
many  years.''  This  Mr.  Blackie  judi- 
cioasly  leoders — 

"And  I,  as  modem  dandies  do,  must  use 
A  afoAng  to  fill  up  my  boots  and  shoes ;" 

being  the  very  opposite  couiie  to  that 
whii&  modern  oandies,  who  pride 
theoiselTes  on  the  smaliness  of  their 
feet,  would  pursue. 

"ITie  alxocity  of  this  instance  has  led 
us  to  anticipate  a  little;  we  will 'now 
begin  with  the  beginning,  and  cull 
Mr.  Blackie's  beauties  as  they  occur. 
The  dedication,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  version,  is  good;  com- 
pared with  the  original,  exceedingly 
poor.  How  weakly,  for  example,  are 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  stanza 
rendered  by  — 

"  The  masic  breath  that  waftsth  on  your 

tram, 
StiiB  in  my  breast  long  silent  chords 

again!" 

How  unlike  Goethe  is  it,  as  in  the 
second  stanza  of  the  translation,  to  say : 
"  The  echo  Uke  of  hall^forgotten  lays !" 


f 


In  the  third,  again : 

They  hear  no  more  the  sequel  of  my 
song. 
The  souls  to  whom  I  sung  my  early  lay." 

As  if  the  souls  in  question  ever  had 
heard  t/»c  tequel  at  all.  The  orieinal 
is, ''  They  hear  not  the  following  lays, 
the  souls  to  whom  I  sang  my  first.'' 
In  the  fourth  and  last  stanza,  too,  the 
simple  words  Ein  Schauer  font  mich 
— ^  a  trembling  comes  over  me,"  are 
tortured  into 

"  My  heart  is  moved  with  youth's  re- 
turning fire ;" 

which  operates  as  a  complete  disturb- 
ance of  the  sentiment. 

Mr.  Blackie  blunders  in  the  very 
first  sentence  of  the  Prologue  in  the 
Theatre,  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  Prelude 
on  tlie  Stage : 

"  Ye  twain  in  weal  and  woe  to  me. 

Who  have  been  faithful  company. 

Say,  have  ye  heard  yet  what  efiet  is 

making. 
In  German  lands  our  hopeful  under- 
taking? 
Without  the  multitude  we  cannot  thrive. 
Their  maxim  is  to  live  and  to  let  live." 

The  manager  merely  asks  what  hopes 
they  entertain  of  an  undertaking  which 
he  is  on  the  point  of  engaging  in. 

On  the  poet's  remarking  that,  "  What 
glitters  is  bom  for  the  moment ;  what 
is  genuine,  remains  unlost  to  posterity," 
the  clown  or  merryman  breaks  out: 
«•  If  I  could  but  hear  no  more  .about 
posterity  I     Suppose  I  chose  to  ulk 
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about  posterity,  who  then  would  make 
fuD  for  contemporaries?  That  they 
will  have,  and  ought  to  have  it.  The 
presence  of  a  gallant  lad,  too,  is  al- 
ways something,  I  should  think.  Who 
knows  how  to  impart  himself  agree- 
able, he  will  never  be  irritated  by  po- 
pular caprice."    This  Mr.  B.  renders : 

'*  Vain,  glittering  show  may  match  a 

fleeting  fame, 
But  genuine  worth  Posterity  shall  claim. 

Merry -fellow. 

With  torn  and  grandtoru  we  have  nought 
to  do. 

Look  to  the  world  that  lives  and  moves 
with  you; 

And  if  the  future  be  the  present's  heir, 

'Tis  meet  the  living  first  should  have 
their  share. 

Methinhi  the  preeent  of  a  goodly  boy 

Hat  iomething  that  the  wisett  might  er^o^ ; 

Whoso  with  easy  sweetness  can  dis- 
course. 

May  tame  the  humours  of  the  mob  by 
force." 

With  sons  and  grandsons  we  cer- 
tainly have  nought  to  do ;  but  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  see  what  the  wisest 
have  to  do  with  goodly  boys  in  this 
place,  or  how  one  who  discourses  with 
easy  sweetness  can  be  said  to  tame  the 
humours  of  a  mob  by  force.  In  a 
word,  no  one  unacquainted  with  the 
original  could  even  form  a  notion  of 
what  Mr.  Blackie  is  driving  at. 

An  equally  unintelligible  passage  is 
only  disconnected  by  a  line  or  two : 

"  Give  what  you  please,  so  that  you  give 
but  plenty. 

They  come  to  see,  you  must  engage  their 
-  eyes : 

Scene  upon  scene,  each  act  tnay  have  itt 
twenty. 

To  keep  them  gaping  still  in  new  sur- 
prise." 

The  manager,  describing  the  usual 
composition  of  an  audience,  says : 
**  The  one  is  looking  forward  to  a  game 
of  cards  af^er  the  play ;  the  other,  to  a 
wild  night  on  the  bosom  of  a  wench. 
Why,  poor  foob  that  ye  are,  do  you 
plague  the  sweet  muses  for  such  an 
end  V    Mr.  Blackie  makes  him  say : 

"  Look  at  vour  patrons,  as  you  should, 
YonUl  find  them  one  half  cold,  and  one 

half  rude. 
One  Uavet  the  play,  to  spend  the  night 
Upon  a  damsel's  breast  in  wild  delight ; 
Another  o*er  a  billiard-table  frets, 
And  play  and  player*  both  alike  forgets. 


For  such  an  audience,  and  for  purpose 

such. 
Why  should  ye  plague  the  gentle  muses 

much  V* 

There  are  a  few  other  passages  in 
the  prologue  which  deserve  to  be  ex- 
tracted : 

*<  Each  tender  sentimental  disposition. 
Sucks  from  your  work  sweet  woe-begone 
nutriUon."— P.  10. 

"  When  mist  the  world  around  me  veil'd. 
Each  bud  embryo  wonders  eherithed  ; 
And  I  the  thousand  flow'rets  broke. 
That  on  each  meadow  richly  flourithed" 

P.  10. 

Buds  cherishing  embryo  wonders 
roust  be  wonderful  buds  indeed !  The 
German  brechen^  when  applied  to 
flowrets,  means  io  pluck.  The  mana- 
ger immediately  afterwards  exclaims : 
"  What  boots  it  to  stand  talking  about 
being  in  the  vein?  The  hesitating 
never  is  so.  If  ye  once  give  ourselves 
out  for  poets,  command  poesy.''  Mr. 
Blackie  gives  it : 

"  What  nonsense  prate  ye  about  humour  t 
A  lazy  man  is  never  in  the  humour. 
If  once  your  names  are  on  the  poets'  roll. 
The  muses  must  be  under  your  control." 

Some  injudicious  friends  may  have 
placed  Mr.  Blackie*s  name  on  the 
poet's  roll,  but  the  muses  seem  singu- 
larly intractable.  The  line,  **  Ri^olu- 
tion  should  boldly  seize  the  possible 
by  the  forelock  at  once,"  is  rendered — 

"  You  should  not  lose  a  single  day ; 

But  let  the  present  purpose  lay 

Hold  of  your  fleeting  fancies  by  the  cue ;" 

which,  looking  to  the  French  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  we  presume  to  be  the 
very  opposite  of  forelock.  Mr.  Blackie, 
however,  has  a  fancy  for  seizing  persons 
in  this  manner ;  for  in  the  Brocken  scene 
(p.  177),  Mephistopheles  cries  out  to 
Faust,  <<  Hold  me  tightly  by  the  cuCf" 
where  the  original  says  skirt.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  prologue 
is  made  to  commence — 


"  Among  the  sons  of  German  play 
Each  tries  his  bond  at  what  he  may." 

Did  any  one  ever  hear  an  actor  called 
a  "  son  of  play  "  before  ? 

We  have  as  yet  disposed  of  only 
nine  pages  of  Mr.  Blackie's  translation, 
whicn  contains  more  than  two  hundred 
j>ages  in  the  whole,  and  the  reprehen- 
sible passages  are  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  proportion  throughout.  We  must 
therefore  rest  satisfied  with  indicating 
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a  sufficient  number  to  shew  that  the 
general  sense  and  spirit  of  the  poem 
are  irremediably  destroyed  by  them. 
Passing  over  such  rhymes  as  giasseSy 
f — naiyre^  crealor — alonCy  skeleton, 
-ite,  mffice^  which  occar  in  a  single 
page  of  the  opening  soliloquy,  we  find 
Mr.  Blackie  translating,  *^  Thou  wilt 
then  know  the  course  of  the  stars,'*  by 

*'  Thiea  doU  thou  see  the  secret  ttihir 
That  binds  the  planet  orbs  together  V* 

And  the  celebrated  passage  beginning, 
**  Wie  alUs  sich sum  Ganzen  webtj* 

"  How  mingles  here  in  one  ike  wnd  with 

And  lires  each  portion  in  the  restless 

whole  — 
How  heavenly  powers,  arbright  ufvuearied 

hand. 
Their  golden /la^oni  reach  from  hand  to 

hand. 

As  if  the  heavenly  powers  were  engaged 
in  a  drinking  bout  I  And  in  the  next 
passage  he  has  actually  translated 
*'  IHe  lampe  swindet — es  dampft  *' 

"  The  lamp's  flame  wanes — it  smokes". 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  spirit's 
chant  in  Mr.  Blackie's  hands,  ending, 

"  Thus  on  the  noisy  loom  of  Time  I  weave 
The  living  mantle  of  the  Deity." 

An  equally  tasteless  substitution  is 
that  oifiggy  wind  for  mist-wind^  as 
Mr.  Hayward  has  translated  nebelwind. 
Faust's  advice  to  Wagner,  '*  You  may 
gain  the  admiration  of  children  and 
apes,  if  yon  have  a  taste  for  it ;  but 
yoQ  will  never  touch  the  hearts  of 
others,  if  it  does  not  flow  fresh  from 
your  own,"  is  thus  perverted : 

"  Tain  wonderment  of  children  and  of 

apes. 
If  with  such  paltry  meed  content  thou  art. 
The  pliant  heart  to  heal  he  only  shapes 
Whoaa  words  persuasive  flow  from  heart 

to  heart." 

What  can  Mr.  Blackie  mean  by  shaping 
a  pliant  heart  to  heal  ?  When  Faust  is 
left  alone  with  Wagner,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  commencing  his  soliloquy 
thus: 

"  Strange  how  his  pate  alone  Hope  never 

leaves, 
Who  still  to  shallow  husks  of  learning 

cleaves ! 
With  greedy  hand,  who  digs  for  hidden 

treasure  — 
And  when  he  finds  a  grub,  rejoiceth 

beyond  measure ! 

ITie  conclusion  of  the  same  soliloquy 


is  shamefully  murdered.  Thus,  instead 
of  the  fine  expressions,  ''  Now  is  the 
time  to  shew  by  deeds  that  roan's  dig- 
nity yields  not  to  God's  sublimity,"  we 
find— 

"  This  is  the  time  by  deeds,  not  words, 

to  prove 
That  earth-bom  man  yields  not  to  gods 

above," 

In  another  place  (p.  142),  Mr.  Blackie 
also  makes  a  heathen  of  Faust: 

'*  Yes,  my  child,  let  this  language  of  the 

flowers 
Be  as  the  judgment  of  the  gods  to  thee/' 

We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
how  the  following  two  lines  in  the 
next  scene  are  to  be  made  to  scan  : 

**'  The  best  society  have  they,  if  they 

please. 
And  run  after  such  low-bred  girls  as 

these." 

Or  the  four  immediately  following  to 
rhyme : 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  no  patience  for  your 

ladies. 
Quick,  brother,  tjoick,  before  the  game 

quite  fled  is. 
The  maid  whose  week-day  broom  the 

chamber  dresses. 
When  Sunday  comes,    gives   yon   the 

sweetest  kisses." 

In  the  old  peasant's  address  to 
Faust  (p.  39),  Mr.  Blackie,  reversing 
the  miracle,  has  turned  the  wine  into 
water: 

'*  Then  from  our  bands  the  pitcher  take. 
Which  we  have  fiU'd  with  water  fresh." 

Nor  has  he  much  improved  the  rest 
of  the  old  peasant's  compliment : 

"  Here  stand  here  living  not  a  few 
Whom  your  most  worthy  father  drew 
From  the  wild  fever*s  ruthless  rage. 
When  he  set  limits  to  the  plague. 
You,  who  were  then  a  brave  young  man, 
Euter'd  the  hospitals  every  one,"  &c. 

The  magnificent  passage  in  which 
Faust  longs  for  wings  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun,  is  utterly  ruined : 

"  Oh  that  no  wing  may  from  the  ground 

me  heave. 
To  follow  still  and  still  in  his  career ! 
Then  should  I  see,  borne  on  the  beam  of 

eve. 
The  silent  world  at  my  feet  appear." 

The  last  of  these  lines  is  sheer  prose, 
and  very  bad  prose  too.  It  is  not  clear 
from  the  context  whether  Faust  or  the 
world  is  to  be  "  borne  upon  the  beam 
of  eve."    The  original  is  "  in  (not  on) 
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eveilatting  evening's  beams."  But  a 
subsequent  line  settles  the  difficulty ; 
for,  instead  of  ^*  I  hurry  on  to  drink 
his  eveiiasting  light/'  we  find, 

"  I  hasten  onwards  on  his  quenchless 
ray. 

And,  still  misled  by  this  same  notion 
of  riding  in  the  air,  Mr.  Blackie  has 
converted,  ^*  Alas,  no  bodily  wing  will 
so  easily  keep  pace  with  the  wings  of 
the  mind,"  into — 

"  Alas,  not  soon  the  pinioned  soul  will  find 
A  wing  to  waft  the  body  on  the  wind  !" 

We  should  very  much  wonder  if  the 
soul  sought,  much  less  found,  any 
wing  of  the  sort. 

'Die  neit  page  (p.  44)  affords  a 
precious  specimen : 

"  Thou  knowest  but  the  one  impulse— it 

is  well: 
Oh !  may'st  thoa  long  be  stranger  to  the 

otiber ! 
Two  souls,  alas,  within  my  bosom  dwell, 
Whose  hostile  natures  ceaseless  strive 

together ; 
The  one,  by  stubborn  power  of  love  com- 
pelled. 
With  dutchhig  organs  to  the  world  is 

held; 
The  other  from  earth's  misty  regbn  soars 
To  join  the  realms  of  high  progfenitors. 
Oh !  be  there  spirits  in  the  air, 
Betwixt  the  heavens  and  earth  that  hover. 
Descend  ye  from  yourgolden  atmosphere, 
And  waft,  to  new  and  varied  lire,  me 
over!" 

Other,  together — toarSf  progenitors — 
air,  atmosphere  —  hover,  over  —  we 
should  really  be  glad  to  know  from  a 
cmniologist  whether  this  gentleman  has 
the  organ  of  sound.  An  occasional 
false  concord  may  be  permitted  for  the 
sake  of  a  fine  or  idiomatic  expression ; 
but  he  seems  to  use  inverted  and  vulgar 
language  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
troducing bad  rhymes. 

After  introducing  Mephistopheles  as 
"  an  itinerant  schoolmaster "  (a  truly 
original  version  of  Fdhrender  Scholatt), 
he  puts  the  following  expressions  in  his 
mouth  as  to  light : 

"  From  body  streams  it — body  doth  it 

paint  ; 
By  body  is  its  simple  substance  rent" 

And,  speaking  of  the  futility  of  his 
attempts  at  destruction  : 

"  This  something,  the  plump  world,  which 

stands 
Opposed  to  nothing,  ttiU  ties  my  hands  ; 
And,  spite  of  all  the  ground  that  I  seem 

winning, 


Remains  as  firm  as  in  the  beginning ; 

With  storms  and  tempests,  and  earth- 
quakes and  burnings, 

The  earth  still  enjoys  its  evenings  and 
mornings. 

To  get  through  our  task  as  quickly 
as  possible,  we  shall  now  set  down  a 
few  scattered  beauties  of  language, 
without  note  or  commentary  of  any 
kind,  merely  adding  the  literal  trans- 
lation occasionally : — 

*'  The  lord  of  the  rats  and  of  the  mice. 
Of  the  flies,  and  frogs,  and  bnga,  and 

lice, 
Commands  you  with  your  teeth's  good 

saw 
The  threshold  of  this  door  to  gnaw ; 
Forth  come,  and  there  begin  to  Jill 
Where  he  lets  fsU  this  drop  of  oiL"— 

P.  60. 

"  What  needs  there  that  your  hasty  de- 

clamation 
Bhonld  puff  into  a  flame  at  such  a  ration  ?" 

—P.  69. 

*'  Who  makes  with  me  this  journey  bold. 
No  bulky  bundle  busks  behind ; 
A  single  pijf  of  inflammable  air. 
And  from  tne  ground  we  mmhlyfare.  * — 
P.  85. 

*'  Out  of  the  door  with  all  who  dare  to 

quarrel. 
Drink,  roar,  and   sing  from  out  your 

lungs*  good  barrel" — P.  84. 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  111  soon  fish  out  the 

truth; 
Fill  me  a  bumper  till  it  overflows. 
And  then  Vll  draw  the  worms  out  of  their 

nose 
As  easOy  as  'twere  an  infant's  tooth." — 

P.  89. 

The  original  is,  **  I'll  worm  the 
truth  out  of  them."  The  conclusion 
of  Mephistopheles'  song  is  given : 

<*  And  yet  they  durst  not  orack  'em, 
Nor  brush  the  fleas  away ; 
But  we  to  death  are  crack  d  all, 
And  bitten  every  day," 

Tlie  original  is,  "  But  we  crack  and 
stifle  them  fast  enough  when  one 
bites ;"  a  blunder  the  more  unaccount- 
able, as  Siebel  directly  after  exclaims : 
"  Such  be  the  fate  of  every  f)ea !" 

At  p.  128,  Ihr  man  (your  husband) 
is  translated  '*  your  man;"  at  p.  147, 
Faust  is  '*  like  an  old  owl,  screeching 
to-whit,  tO'whoo,** — which  is  carrying 
the  comparison  a  little  too  far  ;  at 
p.  150,  we  have  Margaret  '*  a  reckless 
infant"  rearing  her  hut  "sideways;" 
and  a  torrent  shattering  rocks  to  dust. 
Faust's  profession  of  faith  commences. 
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**  Misonderstand  me  ikM,  thou  sweetest 
fate  f*  and  Margaret  thus  expresses 
her  willingness  to  yield  to  him : — 

**  Alas !  did  I  hat  sleep  alone 

rd  leave  the  door  nnharxed  this  veiy 

night; 
Bat  m  J  good  mother  sleeps  so  soundly 


And  orerhcaid  she  oar  d»iight. 
Then  were  I  dead  apon  the  spot." 

Eliia  (as  Mr.  Blackie  translates 
lieadhfa),  in  the  well  scene,  uses  lan- 
guage which  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take for  Terse : — 

**  How  lonsr  did  she  not  hang  upon 
The  fcUowT    Yes,  that  was  a  parading, 
A  dmring  and  a  promenading. 

Valentine's  first  speech  (p.  164) 
oontainsy  among  other  beauties,  the 
following  ihymes :  compare,  her — one, 
sir,  answer — taunt  me,  aj^wit  me — 
torture^  mortar;  and  during  the  en- 
saiog  combat  the  following  colloquy 
akes  place : — 

"  MepkUtopheUi, 
"  My  good  guitar  is  broken  past  redemp- 
tion! 

Vaientifu. 
Aad  your  skull,  too,  anon  ;  oome,  hoy, 
attention !" 

Biuibaim  is  tninsbited  blood  spUt ; 
the  fine  cathedral  scene  begins: 

"  How  different,  Margaret,  was  thy  case !" 

and  wider  mieh  (in  the  same  scene)  is 
translated  agaimt  me.  What  must 
the  readers  of  Shelley  feel  on  coming 
to  snch  passages  as  this  in  the  Han 


"  Fautt. 
Haw  roars  through  the  dark  night  the 

savage  blast ! 
How  buffets  it  my  neck  with  noisy  whiz ! 

MephistopheUs. 
By  the  old  mountain's  rocky  ribs  hold 

fast! 
Or  you  will  tumble  down  the  precipice. 
The  night  is  overcast  with  clouds ; 
Hear  how  the  storm  is  crashing  throagh 

the  woods !" 

These,  too,  are  pretty  lines : — 

*'  No  sword  that  hath  not  made  a  tmee 

miscany, 
OrstabbM  behind  the  back  itsad  versary ." 

P.  185. 
"  That  is  the  breast  that  Margaret  offered 

me. 
That  die  sweet  body  I  enjoy *d  so  free." 

P. 189. 

The  proae  scene  is  no  better  than  the 


lesty  and  the  exquisite  prison  scene  hi 
rendered  in  a  s^le  which  it  is  utteriy 
impossible  to  describe.  Metres  of  all 
kinds,  lines  of  all  lengths — sometimes 
rhyming  and  sometimes  not ;  and  yet^ 
after  taking  all  these  licenses  (certainly 
not  poetical),  he  has  actually  left  out 
or  distorted  almost  all  the  delicacies, 
all  the  simple  touches  of  natural  feel- 
ing, which  constitute  its  charm.  For 
example  :— 

"  How,  givest  thou  me  no  kiss  1 
My  friend,  so  very  short  a  time  away. 
And  hast  forgot  to  kiss  1 
Why  feel  1  now  so  straitened  round  thy 

neck. 
Whereas  of  old  thy  word,  thy  glanoea, 

spoke 
A  very  heaven,  aad  thou  didst  kisses 

take 
So  many,  as  if  thou  wouldst  make  me 

choke:* 

We  have  heard  of  smothering,  but 
never  before  of  choking,  with  kisses* 
Again: 

"  They  bind  me  with  cords,  and  drag  me 

away. 
And  on  the  bloody  scaffold  me  lay ; 
And  every  trembUng  eye  doth  quake 
At  the  blade  that  is  brandished  o'er  my 

neck." 

Inverted  modes  of  expression  are  al- 
ways out  of  place  in  J^aust ;  but  such 
Ehrases  as  '*  givest  thou  me,''  and ''  me 
ty,'*  are  utterly  inexcusable  here.  At 
p.  210,  too,  there  is  a  gross  blunder. 
Margaret  requests  that  her  child  may 
be  placed  on  her  right  breast,  with  thie 
remark,  ^<  no  one  else  will  lie  by  me.'' 
Mr.  Blackie,  after  mentioning  mother 
and  brother,  has  :-— 

"  And  my  child  at  my  right  breast, 
Theu  onfy  share  our  place  of  rest." 

No  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Hayward's 
notes  will  learn  much  that  is  new  to 
him  from  those  appended  to  the  work 
before  us ;  indeed  most  of  them  are 
borrowed,  some  with  and  some  with- 
out acknowledgment,  from  that  gen- 
tleman's. We  shall  only  call  attention 
to  one  of  them : — 

<*  *  And  washed  it  [the  child]  at  the 
well  by  break  of  day.^  The  original  is 
wuthtTog,  wathing'trough ;  but  I  have 
i>een  advised  by  temale  friends  of  taste, 
that  neither  trough  nor  tub  can  be  tole- 
rated  in  English  poetry.  I  have  there- 
fore  given  the  difficulty  the  slip.*' 

We  would  wager  any  money  Aat 
these  female  friends  of  Mr.  Blackie's 
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were  what  the  French  call  chores  amies; 
for  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  woman 
much  above  the  condition  of  a  street- 
walker could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
a  disgusting  affectation  of  delicacy. 
But,  at  ail  events,  Mr.  Blackie  might 
have  turned  tub  into  well  without 
making  Margaret  wash  the  child  in  it, 
—  a  most  ridiculous  mistake. 

The  preface  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  presumption  of  it.  Mr.  Blackie 
has  actually  the  audacity  to  say,  that 
his  own  irregularities  of  versification 
are  imitations  of  similar  irregularities 
in  Goethe: 

*'  Thus,  for  instance,  in  p.  34,  the 
long  line  of  my  translation, 
'  And  see  how  down  the  stream  the  gaj 

ships  trftly  glide,' 
is  an  exact  imitation  of  the  original, 
'  Und  sieht  den  fluss  hinab  die  bunten 

schiffe  gleiten.' 
And  who  is  there  so  deaf  to  harmony 
that  does  not  perceive  instinctively  the 
beauty  of  this  versification  1" 

Now  we  see  the  beauty  of  Goethe's, 
but  we  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
(toi  disant)  imitation.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Blackie's  line  is  an  exact 
imitation  of  those  described  by  Pope — 
<*  Where  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do 
join.** 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  critical  acumen  of  the 
preliminary  remarks : — 

"  Milton,  indeed,  who  (pace  tante 
nominis)  was  somewhat  apt  to  be  stilted, 
as  much  in  his  thoughts  as  in  his  lan- 
guage, has  chosen  to  make  his  devil  an 
immense  Polypheme,  strutting  about 
like  a  wood-demon,  with  a  Norway  pine 
for  a  walking-staff  in  his  hand,  rolling 
his  eyes,  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
stamping  his  feet, — the  sublime  tragic 
hero  of  Tartarus." 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Blackie  has  favoured  us  with  only 
a  description  or  abstract  of  the  Pro- 
logue in  Heaven,  interspersed  with 
extracts;  being  too  well-principled  a 
young  gentleman  to  venture  the  whole. 

Mr.  Syme*s  is  a  work  of  much  less 
pretension,  and  may  be  much  more 


cunorily  discussed.    *'  The  Theatrical 
Prologue,"   says  he  in    his  preface, 
"  the  Intermezzo,  and  a  few  words 
and  lines  at  different  places,  are  left 
out ;  while  for  a  very  few  expressions, 
chiefly  in  the  lyric  passages,  there  may 
be  no  authority  in  the  strict  letter  of 
the  text.    On  the  whole,  however,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  I  have  taken  no 
greater  latitude  in  these  respects  than 
vnll  be  thought  allowable  in  this  kind 
of  composition."    The  importance  of 
keeping  to  the    strict    letter,  to  the 
ipsissima  verba,  of  Wausty    has    been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hay  ward. 
"  As  a  fact  within  my  own  immediate 
experience,''  observes  that  gentleman, 
*'  X  may  add  that  expressions,  seem- 
ingly indifferent  in  their  proper  places, 
so  frequently  supply  the  key  to  subse- 
quent allusions,  that  a  translator  always 
incurs  the  risk  of  breaking  or  injuring 
some  link  in  the  chain  of  association 
by  a  change.    For  instance,  in  my  first 
edition,  I  follow  Shelley  in  translating 
vereinzelt  sich  '  masses  itself,'  under  an 
idle  notion  that  the  context  required  it; 
and  every  body  thought  me  right,  until 
Mr.  Heraud  •  one  evening  took  up  the 
book  and  proved  to  me  that  the  most 
obvious  signification,  '  scatters  itself,' 
was  the  best,  and  that  I  had  discon- 
nected the  following  line,  and  marred 
the  continuity  of  the  whole  description, 
by  the  change.    '  I  was  wont  boldly  to 
affirm,'  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  '  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  more  difficult  to 
push  a  stone  out  from  the  pyramids 
with  the  bare  hand,  than  to  alter  a 
word,  or  the  position  of  a  word,  in 
Shakespeare  or  Milton,  (in  their  most 
important  works,   at   least,)  without 
making  the  author  say  something  else, 
or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say.' 
This  observation  is  strictly  applicable 
to  the  first  part  of  Faust.'' — Preface  to 
Sec4)nd  Edition. 

Now  we  undertake  to  say  that  there 
is  hardly  a  fine  passage  or  description 
in  the  poem  which  Mr.  Syme  has  not 
disconnected  or  marred  by  some  inju- 
dicious interpolation  or  cltange.  We 
shall  give  three  or  four  decisive  exam- 
ples, and  then  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
the  conclusion  for  himself: 


•  The  author  of  the  Judgement  of  the  Flood,  reviewed  in  one  of  oar  late  numbers. 
This  gentleman  has  announced  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  Faust  in  the  metres  of 
the  originul;  and,  judging  from  the  command  of  lauguage  exhibited  in  his  great 
poem,  we  should  say,  that,  if  any  man  can  execute  tlie  undertaking,  he  can.  His 
plan  of  following  the  metres  of  the  original  is  perfectly  just.  There  are  many  parts 
of  Fausi  to  which  blank  verse,  most  frequently  suggested  for  it,  would  be  about  as 
appropriate  as  an  organ  accompaniment  to  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  songs. 
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Chcrut  of  Angels. 

*'  Christ  is  riaen !  joy. 
Mixed  with  fear  and  wonder ; 
Yoa  maj  now  destroj 
The  serpent,  and  asunder 
Tear  the  bands  of  sin. 
B  J  the  lore  jou  bear 
To  each  other,  yon 
Can  alone  declare 
Thai  yon  vonr  master  know. 
Love  all  things  that  are, 
Flee  from  hate  and  war ; 
Teach  men  to  do  this. 
And  promise  them  the  bliss 
That  is  in  Jesus.     Lo ! 
He  is  here,  is  there, 
He  is  erery  where. 
Witnessing  that  ye 
Serve  him  faithfully." 

like  literal  translation  is : 

"  Christ  is  arisen 
Out  of  Corruption's  lap  ! 
JoyfnllT  tear  yourselves 
Loose  nom  your  bonds ! 
Ye,  in  deeds  giving  praise  to  him, 
Love-manifesting, 
Livinff  brethrenlike, 
Travuling  and  preaching  him. 
Bliss  promising 
Yon  is  the  master  nigh  — 
For  yon  is  he  here !" 

Faust's  wish  to  follow  the  sun  (which, 
because  it  b  one  of  the  finest  passages, 
all  the  metrical  translators  seem  in  a 
conspiracy  to  distort)  is  given  thus : 

"  Ah  !  that  no  wing  will  bear  me  from 

the  (pound. 
To  follow  him  in  his  eternal  round  ! 
Then  should  I  see  the  world  in  evening's 

beams 
Spread  out  below  me,  its  high  summits 

bright 
With  living  fire,  its  valleys  hushed,  its 

streams 
Flowing  like  gold  into  the  realms  of  night ! 
The  chasm-rent  precipice  would  not  re- 
strain 
My  godlike  course ;  and  underneath  my 

feet. 
With  all  its  sun-illumined  creeks,  the 

main 
Would  be  unfolded  in  one  burning  sheet. 
Though  now  below  the  wood  he  seems  to 

sink. 
The  wish  survives.    I  hasten  on  to  drink 
His  everlasting  light — the  day  before. 
The  night  behind  me — over  me  the  sky, 
And  f£r,  far  down,  old  ocean's  shining 

floor. 
Expanding  glorious  as  I  onward  fly ! 
A  lovely  dream  !   It  fades !   What  mortal 

wing 
Is  Kke  the  mind^,  on  which  we  gladly 

spring 
Away  from,  earth  V 


Compare  this  with  the  prose  trans- 
lation : 

*'  Oh  that  I  have  no  wing  to  lift  me 
from  the  ground,  to  struggle  after,  for 
ever  after,  him !  I  should  see,  in  ever- 
lasting evetiing  beams,  the  stilly  world 
at  my  feet — eve^  height  on  fire,  every 
vale  m  repose —  the  silver  brooks  flowing 
into  golden  streams.  The  rugged  moun- 
tain, with  all  its  dark  defiles,  would  not 
then  break  my  godlike  course. -.Al- 
ready the  sea,  with  its  heated  bays, 
opens  on  my  enraptured  sight.  The  god 
seems  at  last  to  sink  away!  But  the 
new  impulse  wakes.  I  hurry  on  to 
drink  his  everlasting  light— the  day 
before  me  and  the  uieht  behind — the 
heavens  above,  and  under  me  the  waves. 
A  beauteous  dream  !  As  it  is  passing, 
he  is  gone.  Alas,  no  bodily  wing  wul 
so  easily  keep  pace  with  the  wings  of  the 
mind." 

Mr.  Syme's  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage affords  a  good  Example  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  word.    The  line, 

"  Then  should  I  see  the  world  in  evening's 
beams," 

is  rendered  meaningless  by  the  omis- 
sion of  everlasting ;  for  Faust  is  wish- 
ing for  a  perpetuity  of  the  pleasure  he 
is  actually  enjoying  as  he  speaks.  The 
fine  break,  **  Already  the  sea,*'  &c. 
is  altogether  sunk  by  Mr.  Syme.  We 
doubt,  by  the  by,  whether  Hayward  is 
right  in  translating  sich  ^esellen  by 
"  keep  piSice  with."  It  is  literally 
''  to  associate  itself  to." 

In  the  two  following  lines  Mr. 
Syme  has  copied  one  of  Lord  F. 
Egerton's  blunders : — 

"  Meanwhile  is  that  the  treasure  rising  1 

look! 
Where  yonder  taper  at  the  casement 

gleams."— P.  195. 

Faust  sees,  not  a  taper,  but  the  blue 
light  or  flame  supposed  to  hover  over 
places  where  treasure  lies  hid.  Faust's 
account  of  his  faith  is  wretchedly  dis- 
torted ;  for  example : — 

"  Fill  your  whole  heart,  however  great, 

With  this  sensation,  and  then  wait, 

And  call  it  what  you  will. 

The  opposite  of  ill ! 

Love !  God  !  they  are  the  same, — 

There  is  no  other  name." — ^P.  183. 

Why  are  we  to  wait,  Mr.  Syilie  ? 
Where  do  you  get  "  The  opposite  of 
ill  ?"  Why  do  you  say  merely  Love  ! 
God!  when  the  original  has  BlUt  / 
Hear  a  Love!  God!  i.  e.  four  excla- 
mations instead  of  two  ?  And  why  "  no 
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other  name/'  when  FauBt  savs  posi- 
tively that  he  has  none  at  all.  The 
conclusion  of  the  soliloquy  is  thus 
travestied : 

"And  it  is  more  the  feeling ! 
The  name  ooneealing» 
Or  half  revealine, 
like  a  thin  smoke  upon  the  shore 
The  bright  blue  deep  beyond." 

Mr.  Syme  has  had  the  incooceiTably 
bad  taste  to  checker  the  fine  prose  of 
the  cathedral  scene  with  some  indiffer* 
ent  rhymes : 

"  Ah  Gretta!  what  a  difTerence, 

Since  when,  in  yonr  innocence. 

You  sought  this  altar. 

And  lisped  your  prayers 

OutoftbeUttleold 

And  well-worn  psulter, 

Half  a  child  at  play, 

Half  with  God !— Grelta, 

Con  your  head  Hand  it  7 

Does  jour  heart  bleed 

For  your  misdeed  1 

And  do  you  pray  T 

Pray  for  your  mother's  soul,  that  has 

been  sent 
By  3roQ  unto  its  long, long  punisliment  I" 

Lord  F.  Egerton's  false  delicacy  is 
also  imitated ;  for  we  find  Mr.  Syme 
translating,  like  his  lordship,  Nachba- 
fin,  euer  Jldschen  (neighbour,  your 
8melling-bottle)i  by  "  neighbour  ^  help  f** 
To  the  best  of  our  recollection  there 
was  a  rather  ridiculous  correspondence 
upon  this  point  in  the  Examiner ^ — it 
having  been  contended  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Norwich,  and  other  sagttcious  critics, 
that  the  young  lady  was  actually  call« 
ing  for  a  dram-bottle.  We  should  not 
think  the  worse  of  her  on  ihat  account, 
much  less  seek  to  hide  the  tmtb  from  a 
discerning  English  public  by  a  mis- 
translation. At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  suspect  Mr.  Syme  of  being  en- 
dowed with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, for  we  find  am  verderben  tick  kxt, 
in  the  prose  scene,  transkited  ^^fattem 
on  destruction.'* 

Margaret's  exclamation,  after  directr 
ing  her  infant  to  be  placed  on  her  right 
breast,  mistaken  by  Lord  F.  Egerton 


and  Mr.  Blackie,  is  also  mistaken  by 
Mr.  Syme.    He  has— 

'*  No  one  else  thall  lie  beside  me." 

This  shews  an  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  a  want  of  perception. 
Wird  could  not  here  mean  shall. 

We  trust  we  have  now  said  enough 
to  justify  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  Syme 
has  fiaiiled  in  the  attempt  to  convey  an 
adequate  conception  of  Faust  He  is 
certainly  an  elesant  versifier,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  utteny  incapable  of  inten- 
sity and  force. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to 
these  translations  than,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  worth,  with  the  view  of 
exposing,  along  with  their  blunders, 
the  blunders  of  what  we  must  term  by 
courtesy  our  contempomries  of  the 
press.  The  Jlfe^ropo/i^anTOUches  boldly 
tor  the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  both  of 
them, —  avowing  at  the  same  time\a 
preference  for  prose.  It  id  quite  clear, 
not  only  from  the  criticisms,  but  from 
the  verses  inserted  in  that  maeatine,  that 
the  conductor  has  no  taste  for  poetiy, 
and  no  perception  either  of  poetical 
beauties  or  defects.  He  has  no  ear  ei- 
ther for  rhythm  or  rhyme.  Tait  praises 
Mr. Syme  in  the  highest  terms;  and  our 
friend  Jordan,  of  the  Literary  Gazette^ 
thus  announces  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Blackie : — **  We  might  cavil  at  single 
words,  but  upon  the  whole  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  say,  that  he  ia  to 
Goethe  even  more  than  Pope  was  to 
Homer ;  for  he  is  accurate  as  well  as 
poetical.  Our  extracts  must  justify 
our  decision.''  The  extracts,  in  our 
opinion,  proved  just  the  contrary ;  for 
one  of  them  consisted  of  Faust's  solilo- 
quy in  the  cavern,  evidently  a  bad 
copy  of  Mr.  Hayward  s  version,  and 
another  consisted  of  an  execrable  ex- 
tract from  the  prison  scene.  This  is 
the  more  inexcusable,  since  the  book 
really  does  contain  a  few  passable 
passages,  as  the  curse  (p.  64),  and  the 
Intermezzo,  which  is  spiritedly  exe- 
cuted, and  might  even  nave  induced 
us  to  mitigate  our  sentence,  had  any 
thing  else  of  merit  presented  itself. 
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ON    MANMKRSy  FASUION,  AND  THINGS  IN  OEMERAL. 

A  WORK  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS, 

BY  BOMBARDINIO. 

WITB   A   FEW   NOTU   BY   SIR   HOBO  AN  O'OOHBBTY,   BART. 

CHAPTER  I. 

**  Eb  giebt  keine  Nirbeit,  %n  welcher  die 
Menachen  oicht  leicht  ku  bewegen  wiireo, 
WenD  nur  diifiir  die  recbte  mode  decoration 
Aufgefnoden  wird." — Witt  wul  Ziiu 

**  Theie  ib  no  folly  into  wbicb  men  mBj  not  be  eaaflj  led,  provided  you  adorn  it 
with  B  faBbioBBble  decoration." 


I  HATE  always  entertained  a  sort  of 
|>redilection  for  ^bion.  Wbether  this 
has  arisen  from  any  civility  I  may, 
iodividually,  have  experienced  from 
the  fiidiionable  world,  or  from  the 
atDDsement  which  its  doings  have 
occasionally  afforded  me,  I  know  no 
more  than  a  philosopher.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  there  are  few  things 
10  truly  diverting  as  the  constant 
striving  of  little  persons,  from  peers 
to  pawnbrokers,  to  exalt  themselves 
into  notoriety  by  the  aid  of  little  things, 
to  which  a  great  and  fictitious  import- 
ance is  attempted  to  be  attached.  But 
feshion  has  lately  taken  a  direction 
iojurioas  to  the  robost,  honest,  and 
manly  feelings  once  peculiar  to  Britons, 
80  that  war,  even  to  the  pen,  must  be 
waged  against  its  power.  Aware  of 
the  enemy's  strength,  I  have,  in  imita- 
tion oi  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  was 
about  to  destroy  the  Strelitz,  and  of 
Soltan  Malimoud  when  preparing  to 
annihilate  the  Janisaries,  been  long 
and  silently  arranging  my  plan  of 
operation.  I  have  toiled  late  and 
early;  I  have  danced,  dined,  made 
love,  and  feasted,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  foe.  I  have  tra- 
velled from  Naples  to  John  0'Groat*s 
for  the  purpose  of  reamnoitering  the 
weak  points  of  the  enemy's  position  ; 
for  though  fashion  itself  may  not  per- 
haps have  crossed  the  Moray  firth — 
some,  indeed,  say  that  it  has  never 
crossed  even  the  Tweed — its  influeuce 
extends  from  one  extremity  of  the  land 
to  the  other ;  as  noxious  vapours  infect 
the  air  far  beyoud  the  boundaries  of 
the  marsh  from  which  they  arise. 
Tbus  prepared,  I  now  sound  my 
warrion,  as  signal  for  the  skirmishers 
to  advance.  Where,  when,  and  how, 
the  principal  onset  of  battle  will  be 
made,  I  keep,  like  a  prudent  general, 
to  myself. 

VOL,  X.  HO.  LV. 


The  people  of  Britain  boast,  with 
some  right,  of  their  fieedom  and  love 
of  independence ;  and  yet  they  bow 
to  the  tyranny  of  fashion  with  a  ready 
subserviency  for  surpassing,  in  abject 
submission,  the  blind  obedience  paid 
by  slaves  to  eastern  satraps.  This  sort 
of  voluntary  homage  would  be  nothing 
more  than  ridiculous,  if  circumstances 
had  not  by  degrees  contrived  to  make 
it  imperative,  and  thus  given  to  the 
giddy  Goddess  of  Fashion  a  power  that, 
owiug  to  her  ladyship's  total  want  of 
heart,  head,  judgment,  and  feeling,  has 
become  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous 
and  pernicious. 

When  governments  fall  into  error 
and  commit  blunders,  as  will  some- 
times happen  with  the  best,  the  remedy 
is,  thanks  to  the  language  of  diplomacy 
and  of  debate,  sufficientiy  easy,  though 
not  always  cheap  or  creditable.  If  we 
vote  that  black  shall  be  white  one  day, 
we  can  vote  that  white  is  to  be  black 
on  the  next.  If  we  neglected  to  send 
five  sail  of  the  line  to  Uie  assistance  of 
the  Turks  in  1828  and  1832,  we  may 
perhaps  atone  for  it  by  sending  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  with  30,000  men,  to 
their  aid  in  1836;  and  so  on.  Very 
different  is  the  case,  however,  when  the 
far  more  despotic  government  of  fashion 
falls  into  error :  then  no  opposition  is 
tolerated,  and  no  appeal  allowed.  The 
truth  is  therefore  never  heard;  for  as 
all  wish  to  be  thought  not  only  zealous 
votaries  but  active  members  of  the 
executive,  views  and  opinions,  dero- 
gatory alike  to  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  the  entire  community,  may  be 
disseminated  by  this  public  Whem- 
Gericht  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the 
foshion  of  a  flounce  or  the  cut  of  a  coat. 
The  mischief  is,  that  the  effect  of  vicious 
opinions  cannot  be  recalled  with  as 
much  facility  as  an  act  of  parliament 
can  be  amended.     You  may  easily 
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break  down  Oie  dike  that  protects 
your  property  from  the  fury  of  the 
moantaiD  stream;  but  when  the  tor- 
rent is  once  let  in,  you  may  never  be 
able  to  repair  the  damage  it  has  occa- 
sioned, or  to  replace  the  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  fruit-bearing  soil  that 
may  have  been  swept  away. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  this  spirit, 
essence,  or  mania,  called  fashion  ?  Is 
it  any  thing  better  than  a  false  varnish, 
sought  after,  or  applied,  in  order  to 
raise  persons,  stuffs,  or  trinkets,  to 
some  fictitious  value  exceeding  their 
real  intrinsic  worth?  Was  it  ever 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  guinea 
fashionable,  in  order  to  make  it  accepts 
able  ?  Fashion  at  one  time  attempted 
to  make  a  king  unfashionable ;  but  no 
one  ever  voted  the  king*s  coin  vulgar 
or  de  mauvais  ton.  Fashion  is  a  house 
of  refuge  for  the  poor  in  mind  and 
thought ;  who,  wanting  taste,  tact,  cou- 
rage, and  character,  are  forced  to  take 
shelter  under  some  fashionable  folly  or 
fantasy,  in  order  to  conceal  the  feeble- 
ness toat  prevents  them  from  standing 
on  their  own  ground.  Fashion  never 
introduced  any  thing  really  great, 
noble,  or  ornamental.  Not  a  single 
monument  has  ever  been  raised  to  a 
departed  fashion;  nor  has  a  single 
elc^y  been  written  on  one  of  the  fomily, 
though  hundreds  are  constantly  de- 
scending to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Ca- 
pulets,  while  hundreds  of  bardlings 
are  hunting  town,  hill,  and  plain,  for 
elegiac  subjects  wherewith  to  drown 
the  world  in  tears.  And  as  to  dress, 
'*  Don't  you  know,  my  dear  Lady  Jane, 
that  your  beautiful  ball  costume  of  last 
night  will  appear  just  as  ridiculous  a 
few  years  hence  as  the  costume  of 
Marie  de'  Medici  appeared  to  you  a 
few  years  ago,  when  you  first  beheld  her 
majesty  figuring  in  Rubens'  pictures?'' 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  exquisites 
wore  false  corporations  of  mighty  cir- 
cumference, as  they  now  wear  stays. 
We  laugh  at  the  former,  and  why  not 
at  the  latter  also  ? 

Shall  we  be  told  that  fashion  has 
tended  to  polish  and  refine  manners, 
and  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  elegant 
courtesy  of  deportment  for  which  all 
persons  of  good  breeding  are  distin- 
guished? Much  the  reverse.  Good 
manners  result  from  knowledge,  good 
sense,  good  feeling,  and  the  habit  of 
good  society:  whereas  fashion  cares 
not  a  straw  for  sense,  feeling,  or  learn- 
ing; and  only  lays  down  a  rule   of 


manners  which  the  initiated  must  ac- 
quire and  act  up  to,  and  which  pre- 
scribes at  present  a  stiff,  vapid,  blase 
kind  of  hauteur,  totally  inconsistent 
with  healthy,  sanguine,  and  elastic 
feeling,  but  which  is  easily  acquired 
by  all  those  who  are  destitute  of  the 
very  qualities  from  which  elegant  and 
refined  manners  can  alone  spring. 
The  exertions  of  fashion  have  alvrays 
been  directed  towards  the  extinction 
of  whatever  is  elevating  in  our  nature; 
All  generous  enthusiasm,  all  chivalrous 
sentiments,  were  unfashionable.  Even 
cheerfulness,  good  -humour,and  hilarity, 
wero  banished  from  polite  society,  in 
order  that  the  dignity  of  fashionable  per- 
sons might  not  be  compromised  by  sym- 
pathising, either  in  joy  or  in  woe,  with 
the  pleasures  or  sorrows  of  ordinary 
mortals.  This  is  by  far  the  worst  part  of 
fashionable  training ;  because  its  effects 
are  to  destroy  or  relax  all  the  finer  fibres 
of  the  heart — those  that  should  receive 
and  respond  to  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  whatever  is  groat,  beautiful^ 
or  noble.  It  tends,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  dry  up  the  sources  of  imagination, 
which,  when  pure,  bright,  and  sparkling, 
lead  us  to  build  fabrics  of  beauty,  and 
temples  of  virtue  and  of  happiness, 
even  on  the  slenderest  foundations. 
But  fashion  smiles  at  this.  Shun, 
therefore,  with  scorn  all  those  who, 
from  nature  or  practice,  are  already 
perfect  in  their  training;  pity  those 
who  are  in  progress ;  and  never  mis- 
take the  fantastic  fooleries  of  the  silver 
fork  school  for  any  thing  but  a  feeble 
attempt  to  conceal  real  shallowness  of 
heart  or  mind  under  an  affected  hauteur 
of  exterior  deportment. 

Patriotism  is  a  word  devoid  of  mean- 
ing in  fashionable  vocabulary.  The 
want  of  that  noble  sentiment  is  con- 
cealed under  a  pretended  freedom  from 
national  prejudices,  and  a  liberal  feel- 
ing towards  foreigners.  And  justly  so, 
indeed ;  for,  making  an  exception  only 
in  favour  of  the  Germans,  there  is  a 
narrowness  in  most  foreign  minds  that 
is  exceedingly  congenial  to  little- 
minded  people.  That  disgusting  per- 
son. Prince  Piickler  Muskaw,  was,  on 
the  strength  of  his  foreign  rank  and  title, 
a  favourite  in  the  world  of  fashion,  till 
some  quarrel  with  one  of  the  clubs 
drove  him  from  the  countiy ;  when  the 

I>ublication  of  his  book  (addressed  to  a 
adyl),  by  placine  the  author  in  his 
true  light,  shewed  at  once  that  the 
courted  favourite  of  the  beau  mande  was 
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as  destitute  of  taste  and  delicacy  of 
feeliog  as  of  the  sentiments  that  should 
be  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  (1). 

This  mention   of  foreigners  brings 
me  easily  to  the  consideration  of  fo- 
reign manners.    But,  before  entering 
upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  weU 
that   1  should  say  something  of  the 
wnter  of  this  article ;  as  I  hold  with 
the    Spectator,  that   there  is  nothing 
which  so  much  helps  the  reader  to  a 
josi  understanding  of  the  work  before 
him  as  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
author  himself.    Steele,  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  Guardian,  says  that  a 
man  must  have  visited  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  have  seen  both  courts  and 
camps,  before  he  can  divest  himself  of 
national  prejudices.     It  is,  therefore, 
right  that  the  reader  should  know  the 
grounds  on  which  I  claim  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  doctrines  I  am  about  to 
propound .  I  n  truth,  then,  I  am  a  perfect 
anti-liberal,  a  regular  ultra  John  Bull : 
the  stubborn  prejudices  belonging  to 
that  character  have,  in  fact,  grown  upon 
me  exactly  in  proportion  as  my  know- 
ledge ofK>reign  nations  has  increased. 
I  bdieve  that  one  Englishman  can  with 
ease  beat  two  Frenchmen  any  day  of 
the  week,  because  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  kind  done  in  spite  of 
modem  tactics,  which,  partaking  of  the 
liberal  spirit  of  ^hion,    attempt  to 
reduce  sdl  men   to    the  same  level, 
the  level    of  drilled    mediocrity.     I 
believe  that  we  are  still — with  all  oar 
fiittlts,  follies,  and  imperfections,  and 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  of 
crime  and  demoralisation,  so  tearfully 
urged  on  by  the  presumptuous  pedantry 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  mischievous 
ignorance  of  fiuhion — a  better,  braver, 
wiser,  and  more  enlightened  people 
than  any  now  existing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  better,  at  least,  than  any  I 
have  seen — and  I  have  seen  many, 
under  circumstances  of  all  others  the 
most  ^vourable  to  observation.   I  have 
rested  in  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian, 
and  have  bivouacked  on  the  plains  of 
the  Peninsula.    1  have  been  quartered 
in  Portuguese  hovels,  Spanish  palaces, 
and  in  the  best  houses  of  the  ChaiatU 
dCAntin.  I  have  seen  the  moment  which 
Byron  could  only  describe, 

"  When  shriek'd  the  timid  and  stood  still 

the  brave ; 
And  some  leap*d  overboard  with  dreadful 

yeU, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave.  * 


I  have  sported  a  toe  in  a  country  dance, 
waltz,  mazourka,  bolero,  and  galopade. 
I  have  worn  a  locket  containing  one 
ringlet  of  hair,  which  I  have  pressed 
to  my  lips  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  thunder-cloud  of  battle  was  burst- 
ing over  us.  I  have  done  many  things 
I  would  willingly  forget — many  that  I 
would  rather  know  than  tell.  But  there 
are  two  things  of  which  my  conscience 
folly  and  ^rly  acquits  me :  I  never 
made  love  to  maid  or  mistress  under 
£ilse  colours,  and  I  never  made  so 
consummate  an  idiot  of  myself  as  to 
dance  a  quadrille.  And  now  that  you 
know  who  and  what  I  am,  you  must 
not,  most  courteous  reader,  think  me 
illiberal  if  I  express  opinions  at  variance 
with  those  which  you  happen  to  enter- 
tain. I  may  be  wrong — it  is  ihe  lot  of 
mortality ;  but  I  can  have  no  cause  of 
personal  quarrel  with  foreign  manners 
or  fashions.  Were  I  to  abuse  the  Horse 
Guards  in  good  set  phrases,  as  I  intend 
to  do  one  of  these  days,  you  might 
ascribe  my  indignation  to  the  disap- 
pointment I  have  experienced  in  regard 
to  promotion.  But  I  cannot  lay  this 
to  the  charge  of  foreign  nations,  as  I 
never  heard  that  either  Louis  Philippe, 
who  received  me  very  politely  when  I 
was  last  presented,  or  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias,  with  whom  I  have 
shaken  hands  many  a  time,  ever  applied 
to  the  commandeMn-chief  to  have  my 
promotion  stopped. 

I  consider  the  great  admiration  of 
foreign  manners  and  fashions,  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  as  one  of  the  worst 
signs  of  the  times.  The  elegant  and 
unaffected  politeness  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  England  is,  or  was — I 
must  sometimes  confound  the  past 
and  the  present — as  superior  to  the 
wretched  mannerism  or  the  highest 
society  in  France  and  Italy,  as  is  the 
highly  polished  diamond  of  the  first 
water  to  the  mere  painted  glass  bauble. 
The  first  resulted  from  a  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  feeling,  utteriy  unknown 
abroad — firom  education,  as  well  as 
from  our  peculiar  institutions.  The 
latter  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  mere 
result  of  imitation  and  instruction : 
the  cause  and  consequence  of  which 
are  alike  evident.  We  live  under  in- 
stitutions that,  by  the  constant  collision 
of  parties,  and  of  individuals  striving 
for  public  favour,  naturally  call  forth 
the  highest  intellectual  powers ;  and 
expose  all  whose  rank,  stolion,  or 
uilents,  make  them  in  any  way  leaders 
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in  manners,  to  a  degree  of  public 
scrutiny  perfectly  unknown  any  where 
else,  and  which  necessarily  forces  them 
to  a  constant  display  of  that  urbanity, 
indicative,  or  affecting  to  be  so,  of  the 
kindliness  of  feeling  and  general  intel- 
lectual superiority  that  is  expected  from 
those  who  seek  public  distinction.  All 
the  educated  classes  had  therefore  an 
example  set,  and  a  reward,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country,  held  out 
to  them.  The  very  aifectation  of  virtue 
is  a  tribute  which  it  receives',  and  an 
encouragement  to  its  cultivation — for 
none  would  affect  what  was  not  held 
in  general  esteem ;  so  that  all  naturally 
joined,  by  example  and  by  precept, 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
what  was  to  be  of  advantage  to  them 
in  their  future  career.  Causes  and 
effects  go  on  multiplying  in  geometri- 
cal progression.  As  education  spreads, 
more  candidates  for  favour  naturally 
spring  up.  The  consequence  is  a 
striving  at  higher  attainments ;  and 
our  free  press,  public  meetings,  dinners, 
hustings,  parliaments,  are  so  many  open 
lists,  in  which  the  candidates  are  called 
upon  to  assert  their  claims,  and  in 
wiiich  the  highest  in  the  land  are  con- 
stantly brought  into  contact  with  the 
middle  classes.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  the  mere  repetition  of  a  well- 
taught  lesson,  or  half  an  hour's  good 
acting,  could  go  .  for  nothing ;  men 
were  obliged  to  be  always  prepared, 
or  they  were  sure  to  be  found  out  and 
scouted  in  the  end.  When  the  lords 
of  the  creation  made  such  progress, 
the  fairer  part  of  the  community  could 
not  well  remain  behind ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pains  bestowed  on  female 
education  was  in  general  well  rewarded, 
and  produced  a  degree  of  mental  ele- 
gance and  refinement  of  feeling  that 
iio  unbiassed  observer  can  pretend  to 
have  seen  even  approached  in  the  most 
polished  societies  of  France,  Italy,  or 
Spain.  A  highly  intellectual  intercourse 
between  the  parties  was  the  natural 
consequence ;  and  refreshing  indeed  to 
the  heart  is  a  little  pleasant  flirtation 
with  a  pretty,  well-educated,  and  good- 
humoured  girl.  I  say  girl  rather  than 
woman,  because  your  married  women 
are  often  too  knowing — besides,  the 
bloom  and  first  freshness  of  the  heart 
is  gone ;  and,  generally  speaking,  mar- 
ri^  women  have  no  longer  an  object 
to  gain,  and  neglect  us  ordinary  mortals 
a  little.  Still,  this  is  matter  of  opinion ; 
and  I  know  myself  to  be  rather  in  the 


minority.  Your  regular  blues,  except 
when  they  possess  much  good  sense 
and  feeling — which  they  very  often  do, 
however — are  bores;  and  your  mere 
fashionably  dressed,  drilled,  and  quad- 
rilling  dolls  are  worse  than  insipid. 

Thus  our  political  institutions  en- 
dowed our  manners  with  truth  and 
sincerity  ;  the  highly  educated  part 
of  our  female  society  gave  them  ele- 
gance and  refinement ;  ^  large  bo.dy 
of  moral  literature,  unknown  in  any 
other  language,  gave  them  a  just  tone ; 
tlie  court  of  the  sovereign  contributed 
the  necessary  degree  of  fiashionable 
polish  ;  and  the  habits  of  travel  of  our 
young  aristocracy  brought  us  all  that 
was  worth  importing  fron\  abroad.  So 
that  we  naturally  acquired  an  elegant 
and  unconstrained  suavity  of  manners, 
which  no  other  nation  had  the  means 
of  attaining. 

Gifted,  too,  as  the  people  of  these 
islands  are  above  all  other  nations, 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous, abundantly  proved  by  our  cari- 
catures, satires,  and  magazines,  we  were 
naturally  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  extremes  of  manqer,  for  which  some 
of  our  continental  neighbours  are  dis- 
tinguished. We  naturally  laughed  at 
their  overstrained  attentions  in  triHes, 
as  oppressive  and  unpleasing ;  looked 
on  all  the  petits  soint  on  which  they  so 
much  pride  themselves  as  unmanly ; 
and  should  certainly  inflict  a  sound 
kicking  on  the  first  brace  of  London 
porters  found  kissing  each  other  in  the 
streets,  in  imitation  of  the  filthy  polite- 
ness of  their  Parisian  brethren.  Now, 
what  has  any  continental  nation  to  set 
off  against  such  advantage?  As  we  gia- 
dually  conquered  our  freedom  and 
popular  institutions,  they  all  lost  theirs. 
The  court  alone  gave  the  character  of 
manners;  and  provided  a  nobleman  (for 
a  middle  class  there  was  none)  could 
only  play  his  part  well  in  the  presence 
of  king,  minister,  or  mistress,  it  was  all 
that  was  required.  Once  out  of  the 
presence,  he  was  at  liberty  to  behave 
as  he  liked ;  and  it  is  too  natural  for 
human  nature  to  indulge  in  such  liberty 
from  restraint,  and  to  fly  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  Russia,  even  now, 
illustrates  this  truth  in  the  most  striking 
manner.  The  Russian,  who,  at  court 
or  in  society,  is  seen  glittering  in  all 
the  splendour  of  dress  and  the  artificial 
polish  of  exterior  deportment,  is  at 
home  not  much  above  the  Calmuck  of 
the  desert;    and  the  palace,  in  the 
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public  salms  of  which   hundreds  are 
samptuously  feasted,  can  rarely  aflTord 
a  basin  of  water  and  a  clean  towel. 
Idanoeis  and  politeness  became,  there- 
lore,  mere  matters  of  imitatioo,  with 
wpfaich  mind  and  feeling  had  nothing 
to  do.     People  were  taught  a  certain 
number    of   bows,    smiles,    and    set 
speeches,  compliments  suited   to  the 
occasion,  or  to  the  character  of  the 
prince  or  princess  on  whom  impression 
-was  to  be  made,  and  no  more.     Much 
fine  reasoning  has  lately  been  employed 
to  pfove  that  where  there  is  no  demand 
th^e  wiil  be  no  supply ;  and  as  there 
was  no  call  for  mental  politeness  at 
any  of  the  continental  courts,  very  little 
was  likely  to  be  brought  to  market. 

To  speak  of  the  French  only,  as 
they  set  the  fashion  in  continental  man- 
nert.  They  were  avowed  but  decorous 
libertines  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.;  egardt  au  canvefiances 
was  all  then  required.  When  he  be- 
came a  bigot,  they  naturally  became 
hypocrites: 

**  Lursf^u'Augnste  buTait,  la  Pologne  6tait 

iTTe. 
Loraque  le  Grand  Lonia  brolait  d'un 

tendra  amour, 
Paris  deTint  Cythere,  et  tout  suivit  la 

eoor : 
Quand  il  se  fit  d^TOt,  ardent  a  la  priere, 
Le  lacba  courtiaan  marmots  ton  br6- 

riaire.**«(2) 

Under  the  regency,  decency  itself 
was  banished.  The  Duchess  of  Bour- 
bon lived  openly  with  Du-Cbayla ;  the 
Princess  of  Conti,  the  king's  daughter, 
with  her  nephew,  La  Valli^re  ;  the 
young  Princess  of  Conti  with  La  Fare ; 
her  second  sister,  the  Princess  Charo- 
lais,  with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu ;  and 
her  youngest  with  the  Duke  of  M^lun. 
The  daughters  of  the  regent  also  had 
their  lovers:  some  must  not  even  be 
named.  The  second  and  all  the  nuns 
of  the  convent  of  Blois  were  the  hand- 
maidens of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu ; 
the  eldest  had  a  garde  d^ amour  of  fifty 
young  men.  The  sister  of  the  Duchess 
ei  Bourbon  lived  with  Marton,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Polignac  was  the  pub- 
Kc  and  avowed  lover  of  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  if  such  were  the  manners  and 
the  morals  of  the  royal  family,  what 
were  those  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity? A  century  has  no  doubt  elapsed 
since  the  times  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, but  you  must  always  recollect  that 


it  was  in  this  hot-bed  of  vice  that  the 
boasted  manners  of  la  vieilie  cotir  took 
their  rise.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
the  French  were  men  of  gallantry — 
they  adopted  the  very  manners  and 
occupations  of  the  women  to  whom 
they  wished  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able; and  as  men  had  formerly  shi- 
vered lances  in  the  lists  to  gain  ladies* 
smiles,  les  marquis  and  Um  pet  its  collets 
of  Paris  actually  handled  the  needle 
and  embroidered  tapestry  to  please  the 
&ir.  The  rout  of  Rosbach  shewed 
what  heroes  such  manners  produced ; 
and  the  next  age  saw  the  result  to 
which  they  naturally  led.  Under  the 
weak  and  good-natured  Louis  XVI., 
who  had  some  liking  for  the  physical 
sciences,  our  volatile  neighbours  be- 
came elegant  philosophers ;  and  a 
pretty  business  we  know  they  made 
of  it.  Under  Napoleon,  who  was 
vulgar  in  mind,  they  became  vulgar, 
fiery,  and  blustering  soldadoes;  not 
satisfied  with  the  reputation  for  bra- 
very which,  as  a  nation,  the  French 
have  so  justly  acquired,  but  choosing 
to  be  thought  gourmands  par  excellence, 
even  in  fire-eating,  the  very  affectation 
of  politeness  and  good  manners  was 
swept  from  the  land  during  the  reign 
of  tne  sword  and  the  guillotine.  To 
this  mania  succeeded  a  tnWyfierti  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberals,  and  a  kind  of 
refined  Jesuitical  dandyism  on  the  part  - 
of  the  Royalists.  What  they  now  are 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  seeing  that  they 
have  not  yet  determined  on  the  cha- 
racter to  be  assumed.  At  present  they 
are  only  a  newspaper-ridden  people, 
and  to  ignorant  and  stupid  riders  they 
certainly  submit,  let  our  Liberals  say 
what  they  will  (3). 

Now  let  me  ask.  How  could  refined 
manners,  in  opposition  to  mannerism, 
possibly  spring  up  under  such  changes? 
There  was  no  permanent  standard  or 
tribunal  of  manners,  and  there  was  no 
influential  moral  literature ;  for  though 
Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  La  Bruyere,  and 
F^n^lon,  are  moral  and  religious  writ- 
ers of  the  highest  rank  of  excellence, 
yet  have  their  works  long  since  been 
consigned  to  the  shelves  of  mere  col- 
lectors. The  education  of  the  female 
part  of  the  society  was  almost  entirely 
neglected,  and  unmarried  women  never 
came  into  company ;  so  that  the  finished 
refinement  their  intercourse  could  alone 
bestow  was  entirely  wanting.     Several 
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women  of  disitnguished  talents  played, 
no  doubt,  a  conspicuous  part  in  society 
during  the  reigns  of  the  latter  kings; 
but  we  know,  from  the  contents  of 
many  a  volume,  bow  completely  des- 
titute they  were  of  any  thing  like  deli- 
cacy of  reeling :  how,  then,  were  the 
men  to  come  by  it?     Unguarded  by 
such  feeling,  and  unchecked  by  ridicule 
(for  the  French,  though  possessed  of 
infinite  wit,  have  long  ceased  to  have 
either  humour,  irony,  trenchant  satire, 
or  caricatures),  they  constantly  fell  into 
extremes;  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
nature ;  overacted  their  parts  —  a  sure 
sign  ofmauvaii  ton ;  affected  politeness 
in  trifles  to  an  unpleasant  and  oppressive 
degree  (for  real  politeness,  like  real  be- 
nevolence, should  he  unobtrusive);  and 
too  often  resorted  to  a  &de  and  vapid 
style  of  set-speech  compliment,  alike  re- 
moved from  gallantly  and  good  taste. 
We  have  said  affected  politeness,  and 
we  must  repeat  the  expression  ;   for, 
with  many  good  qualities,  the  French 
are  far  from  being  a  polite  people. 
The  chances  are,  that  the  first  sa^e 
caught  in  the  wilds  of  Cooamara,  or  on 
the  hills  of  Morven,  will,  in  any  act  of 
real  politeness,  beat  the  best-drilled 
Parisian  dandy  out  and  out.    '*  Com" 
ment  te  porte  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
W        r  said  a  French  petit^maitre 
to  a  German  lady  of  our  acquaintance, 
as  he  entered  a  shoemaker's  shop  in 
which  she  happened  to  be,  and  as  he 
proceeded,  tamfagojUy  to  pull  a  naked, 
stockingless  foot  out  of  his  boot,  in 
order  to  be  measured  by  Monsieur  le 
Cordonnier,    In  all  situations  of  au- 
thority, firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
from  the  minister  of  state  to  the  con- 
ducteur  of  the  diligence — in  all  situa- 
tions in  which  the  French  are  inde- 
pendent of  you,  they  are  the  least  polite 
people  of  any  in  Europe.     On  the 
other  band,  they  resemble  some  of  their 
bad  wines— they  mellow  and  improve 
with  age:  a  proof  that  there  are  good 
particles  mixed  up  in  their  composi- 
tion, or  that  the  last  generation  was 
better  than  the  present.    But  then  a 
Frenchman  certainly  possesses,  above 
the  native  of  any  other  country,  the 
|M>wer  of  adapting  himself  to  whatever 
situation  he  may  be  placed  in.    If  no 
longer  wanted  as  a  cabinet*minister, 
preito  he  becomes  a  dancing-master, 
painter,  hair-dresser,  or  maker  of  hair- 
rings. 

Few  things  are  more  characteristic 
of  a  people  than  their  national  dances. 


and  those  of  the  French  shew  them  to 
be  a  serious  and  artificial  people ;  des- 
titute alike  of  whim,  humour,  and  hi- 
larity, as  well  as  of  that  sensitive  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  from  which  alone  high- 
ly-polished manners  can  result.  Look 
at  their  quadrilles,  that  we  are  now 
striving  so  hard  to  imitate,  and  say 
whether  any  English  gentleman,  in 
the  real  acceptation  of  the  word,  could 
ever  bring  himself  to  caper  about  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, with  la  poUrine  en  avant,  les 
ipQulet  en  arri^re,  lesjarrets  tenduSf  lei 
piedt  en  dehors,  &c.  &c.  The  very  idea 
is  absurd.  The  truth  is,  fashion  has 
forced  these  dances  of  mere,  exhibitions 
upon  us,  and  we  bungle  through  them 
as  best  we  may;  but  they  can  never 
become  nation^,  though,  as  the  most 
active  people  in  Europe,  we  could  ea- 
sily learn  all  the  sort  of  thing  in  less 
than  a  week.  Ladies  have,  from  their 
dress  and  general  manner,  some  kind 
of  advantage  over  us  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion in  these  kind  of  moving  tableaux  ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  are 
yet  very  far  beliiud  their  Gallic  neigh- 
bours .  Some  of  the  pretty  dears  strive, 
indeed,  very  hard  to  throw  off  that 
innate  mental  modesty  that  still  so 
eminently  distinguishes  our  country- 
women, and  to  give  themselves  ^*en 
Mpectacle**  to  the  surrounding  circle: 
but  there  is  a  sort  ofgauckerie  lurking 
about  the  best  of  them  which  they 
cannot  altogether  get  over.  I  never 
saw  an  English-bret  girl  who  ever  at- 
tained the  cool,  graceful,  prim,  and 
puss-like  self-composure  of  a  real  Par 
risian  belle,  displaying  herself  in  a 
quadrille :  it  is  altogeuer  unique  and 
indigenous. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  sub- 
ject. After  being  for  a  good  many 
years  cooped  up  within  our  island,  the 
peace  sent  all  the  idle  of  the  land  across 
the  channel ;  and  much  astonished  were 
the  reconciled  foes  at  each  other's  ap- 
pearance, after  so  long  an  estrange- 
ment. The  more  endowed  of  our 
countrymen  and  women,  and  who,  like 
all  well-educated  people,  perfecdy  un- 
derstood French,  saw  at  once  through 
the  wretched  mannerism,  verbiage^  and 
fulsome  style  of  set-speech  compliment, 
termed  politeness,  conversation,  and 
gallantly,  and  laughed  at  it  accord- 
ingly; while  the  real  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  so  constantly  displayed  by 
all  ranks  of  the  French,  when  affecting 
perfect  ease  xafiertij  could  not  6dl  to 
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disgost  them.  Not  so  the  secondary 
set,  who  are  of  course  the  most  nume- 
niiis  in  all  ranks  and  nations.  Having 
always  heard  the  French  spoken  of  as 
the  most  polite  people  in  Europe,  they 
easily  mistook  mere  gesticulation  and 
hustle  for  mannera  and  politeness;  cool 
and  modest  assurance  for  confidence 
in  superior  powers;  and  a  useless  pro- 
fusion of  words,  uttered  in  a  language 
they  understood  but  imperfectly,  for 
wit  and  viTacity.  The  really  coarse 
and  insulting  remarks  the  French  are 
fiimoas  for  making,  when  speaking  of 
the  liteiatute,  manners,  and  feelings  of 
other  countries  (of  which,  in  general, 
they  know  little  or  nothing),  were  for 
the  same  reason  overlooked,  or  mis- 
nnderstood.  Hie  French,  too,  who 
hate  us  with  the  keen  and  deadly  ha- 
tred of  disappointed  rivals,  for  having 
robbed  them  of  that  military  glory  which 
was  their  boast  and  idol,  took  every 
opportunity  of  depreciating  our  per- 
sons, and  of  ridiculing,  as  far  as  tneir 
powers  of  ridicule  went,  our  manners, 
and,  above  all,  our  dancing.  This  aho 
made  impression  on  those  who  looked 
up  to  them  ;  and  as  they  took  care  to 
assimilate  a  little  where  they  had  an 
object  to  gain  (an  heiress  or  so),  they 
continued  to  gain  ground.  With  the 
novelty  of  foreign  manners  the  ridicule 
also  wore  away ;  many  of  our  country 
people  made  a  long  stay  abroad,  and 
got  accustomed  to  the  overacting  they 
daily  witnessed :  the  taste  became  vi- 
tiated, so  that  on  their  return  home 
they  mistook  the  simplicity  of  English 
manners  for  absence  of  manners  al- 
together; on  the  same  principle  that 
persons  long  accustomed  to  strong  grog 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  fla- 
vour of  LalStte  ana  Chateaux  Margot. 
Ihe  consequence  was,  that  the  shout 
of  ibreign  manners,  dances,  dresses, 
and  fiishions,  was  raised  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  to  the  other. 

Of  French  quadrilles  I  have  spoken, 
and  can  only  add  that  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  figures  vrithout  spirit,  anima- 
tion, grace,  or  hilarity,  is  not  a  dance, 
but  a  moving  tableau;  and  a  poor- 
looking  one  into  the  bargain.  Without 
having  any  thing  in  its  favour,  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  teaching  young 
persons  to  display  themselves;  it  en- 
courages boldness  instead  of  reserve, 
and  helps  to  brush  away  that  sensitive 
feeling  of  modesty  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  charm  of  female  character  (4). 
As  to  a  little  time  being  allowed  for 


flirtation  between  the  figures,  it  is  not 
a  recommendation  worth  talking  about; 
and  in  France  it  is  never  allowed,  'as 
unmarried  women  never  flirt.  If  you 
dance  with  a  young  girl,  you  must  re- 
serve all  the  pretty  things  you  have  to 
say  till  the  set  is  over,  and  then  address 
them  to  the  old  lady  under  whose  pro- 
tection your  partner  immediately  takes 
shelter. 

There  are  always  opportunities  for 
speaking  to  the  girls;  what  we  he- 
animals  want  on  such  occasions  are 
tact,   feelings  and   ideas.    It  is  only 
when  a  man  is  very  far  gone-- when 
he  is  what  I  would  call  in  the  very  last 
stage  of  love,  that  opportunities  seem 
wanting ;  because  he  is  then  too  simple 
and  single-minded  to  take  advantage 
of  the  moments.    I  speak  from  consi- 
derable experience,  and  never  found 
the  actual  minutes  or  half-hours  want- 
ing, but  Yt*t€»i  and  ^fm  were  constantly 
wanting.    These  words  of  power  are 
not  to  be  translated  —  the  secret  would 
only  make  the  dear  creatures  vainer 
than  they  naturally  are;  and  women 
have  already  too  much  vanity  and  too 
little  pride.    Waltzing  is  not  a  French 
but  a  Oerman  dance,  and  the  ouick- 
French  manner  of  dancing  it  reauces 
it  to  a  mere  ungraceful  twirl,  that  com- 
pletely spoils  it.    Still  it  is  too  graceful 
to  be  abolished,  badly  as  we  twirl  it  in 
this  country.    To  call  it  objectionable 
is  mere  nonsense ;  more  may  be  said, 
more  ideas  and  feelings  may  be  com- 
municated by  a  simple  shake  of  an  un- 
gloved hand,  than  oy  half  an  hour's 
twirling  round  a  room  with  your  kid 
glove  under  a  lady's   shoulder.     A 
pleasant  thing  it  is,  however,  to  have 
a  pretty  girl  thus  resting,  as  it  were, 
on  your  good  right-hand,  which  you 
never  thought  so  well  occupied  before: 
waltzing  requires,  in   fact,  a  steady 
heart,  as  well  as  a  steady  head.    I 
shall  not  consent  to  its  abolition ;  but 
it  must  be  made  an  absolute  rule,  that 
no  gentleman  can  presume  to  ask  a 
lady  to  waltz  unless  ne  produces  a  cer-  ' 
tiflcate  from  Madame  d  Egville,  or  any 
other  competent  authority,  shewing  that 
he  is  able  to  keep  time ;  for  you  may 
just  as  well  attempt  to  waltz  without 
legs  as  without  ear,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  make  your  partner  ridiculous : 
but  you  may  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
by  yourself,  as  much  as  you  like.    As 
to  dancing  generally,  I  can  only  say  at 
present,  that  a  reform  in  dancing  is  far 
more  wanted  than  a  reform  in  the  state. 
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And  I  hope  that  the  lord-chancellor, 
the  only  man  of  nnivenal  genius,  or 
of*any  genius  at  all,  now  in  the  cabi- 
net, will  take  the  matter  seriously  in 
hand  (5). 

There  is  much  in  national  costume 
and  dress  that  deserves  attention,  as  it 
generally  bears  a  strong  impress  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  a  people ;  but 
at  present  I  cannot  well  enter,  at  any 
length,  upon  the  difficult  and  important 
topic.  Besides,  national  costume  is 
every  where  going  out  along  with  na- 
tional character.  Europeans  are  all 
rapidly  assimilating  to  the  same  stand- 
ard of  mediocrity ;  thev  are  in  general 
little  better  than  the  drilled  automata 
of  fashion,  or  the  driven  automata  of 
labour.  Sultan  Mahmoud  has  ba- 
nished the  graceful  Turkish  dress  by 
force  of  arms — at  the  command  of 
avarice  the  mountaineer  has  left  the 
heaths  and  the  glens  of  his  ^titers  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  or  to  seek  a  penu- 
rious and  uncertain  livelihood  in  the 
crowded  sinks  of  manufacturing  towns 
—  the  flowing  tartans,  the  martial  garb 
of  the  Gael,  are  no  longer  seen  on  the 
bills  of  the  north.  Chieftains,  whose 
clansmen  are  in  America  or  Glasgow, 
and  who  never  saw  a  shot  fired  unless 
at  a  grouse  (and  that  only  when,  con« 
trary  to  custom,  they  happened  not  to 
have  let  out  their  moors  to  London 
poulterers),  sport  the  old  Highland 
dress  at  parties  and  at  fancy  balls, 
where  it  is  totally  out  of  character,  not 
to  say  indecent.  Sunday  beaux  and 
writers' clerks  follow  the  laudable  exam- 
ple ;  thus  making  the  dress  of  the  bold 
a  sign  at  which  to  point  the  finger  of 
acorn.  The  Highland  garb  is  now  only 
a  military  uniform,  splendid  to  look  at, 
but  ill-suited  for  war.  I  have  worn  it 
myself,  and  officers  of  Highland  regi- 
ments are  now  the  only  chieftains ;  let 
them  wear  the  dress  if  they  please,  but 
at  all  events  banish  the  kilt  from  the 
ball-room  (6). 

We  may  safely  say,  however,  that 
*  Frenchmen,  to  whom  we  must  return, 
have  no  genius  for  dress:  they  try 
hard,  indeed,  but  they  only  make 
quizzes  of  themselves.  I  recollect  how 
astonished  we  were,  when  we  got  to 
Paris  in  1815,  not  to  find  a  well- 
dressed  man  in  the  place.  But  though 
a  well-made  coat  viras  not  to  be  got  in 
the  whole  town,  the  art  of  padding 


calves  and  chests,  as  well  as  the  mys- 
tery of  dying  hair  (things  diat  we  had 
never  seriously  dreamed  of),  were  every- 
day practices;  shewing  how  much  pains 
were  bestowed  on  the  adornment  of 
the  person.  Frenchmen  now  regularly 
imitate  the  English  style  of  dress,  but 
it  will  not  do;  n'ett  pas  mantagnard 
qui  vent,  has  become  a  sort  of  French 
saying,  which  may  be  well  applied  to 
their  attempts  at  dandyism.  The  best 
tchneider  in  Bond  Street  could  not 
make  an  English  coat  to  fit  a  French- 
man ;  the  cut  does  not  harmonise  with 
their  character.  They  formerly  set  the 
fashion  in  dress  also,  and  the  following^ 
description  of  an  exquisite  in  the  ee- 
nuine  French  costume,  will  shew  what 
a  pretty  thing  they  made  of  it.  I  copy 
from  a  paper  of  the  year  1770  : — "A 
few  days  ago,  a  macaroni  made  bin 
appearance  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at 
Wnitehaven  in  the  following  dress :  a 
mixed  silk  coat,  pink  satin  waistcoat, 
breeches  covered  with  elegant  silver 
net,  white  silk  stockings  with  silver 
clocks,  pink  satin  shoes  and  large  pearl 
buckles,  mushroom-coloured  stock,  co- 
vered with  point  lace;  his  hair  re- 
markably high,  and  stuck  full  of  pcul 
pins." 

As  to  dress  generally,  the  surtout- 
coat  and  trousers,  that  sailors  and  sol- 
diers brought  home  from  the  field  and 
the  quarter-deck,  they  do  very  well 
for  a  morning  costume ;  though,  strange 
to  say,  no  Christian  Khmider  can  make 
a  pair  of  Christian  trousers — I  am 
obliged  to  get  mine  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople. But  our  evening  coats 
are  silly,  stiff,  ill-looking  things;  and 
being  mostly  black,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  black  pantaloons,  give  a 
oall-room  a  sombre  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance, that  calls  for  amendment. 
Coloured  cloth  trousers  are  of  course 
impossible  in  dress ;  let  them  be  made 
of  silk  therefore — crimson,  light  blue, 
grey,  striped,  or  any  colour  you  please. 
Add  shawl  waistcoats  to  match,  and 
see  how  Almack's  will  submit,  and 
Spitalfields  will  rejoice,  in  a  change 
that  now  only  requires  the  approving 
nod  of  Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty  to  be 
carried  into  immediate  effect  (7).  It 
will  also  be  for  the  baronet  to  reap  im- 
mortal fame  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
dress-coat ;  George  the  Fourth  foiled 
in  the  attempt  (8). 
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(1)  I  have  always  understood  that  Piickler  Muskaw  was  turned  out  of  the 
Tiavellefs'  Club ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  got  a  hint  that  his  presence  would 
gladly  be  dispensed  with  there,  in  consequence  of  his  having  flung  a  fork  at  a 
waiter.  To  revenge  this,  be  abuses  the  travellers  most  unmercifully  in  his  trum- 
pery work ;  bringing  that  peculiar  charge  against  their  chairs  which  has  (with, 
1  hope,  unconscious  simplicity)  been  translated  by  Mrs.  Austen.  Bombardinio, 
in  the  text,  seems  to  be  amaized  that  the  Briefe  Einet  Verttorhenen  should  have 
been  addressed  to  a  lady :  it  is,  perhaps,  as  strange,  that  they  should  have  been 
translated  by  a  lady.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  some  of  these  davs  to 
write  an  account  of  the  princess  proceedings  in  England,  and  especially  ofwIuU 
brought  him  here.  There  would  oe  many  strange  thing  found  m  it,  which  are 
not  alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  his  trumpery  Tutti  Fnttti.  But,  indeed,  the 
principal  object  of  that  pre&ce  is  to  puff  off  the  baths  lately  opened  by  the 
illustrious  prince,  who  has  become  a  kmd  of  licensed  vintner,  and  keeper  of  a 
house  of  entertainment,  in  a  small  but  respectable  way,  at  Muskaw. — M.  0*D. 

(2)  I  venture  on  a  rough  and  ready  translation  of  his  majesty's  verse : 

When  Augustus  sot  drunk,  then  all  Poland  grew  tipsy; 

When  Louis  the  Great  became  tender  in  love, 

Every  courtier,  of  course,  had  his  favourite  gipsy, 

And  Paris  resembled  &ir  Venus's  grove ; 

But  when  he  grew  pious,  and  lefi  off  the  hisses, 

Then  the  courtiers  all  mumbled  their  prayer-books  at  masses. 

It  is  rather  a  shabby  translation,  I  own — but  I  cannot  make  it  better  at  this  day 

of  the  month  and  hour  of  the  night — M.  0*D. 

(3)  In  this  remark  Bombardinio  is  perfectly  right.  The  writing  of  the 
leading  French  journals  is  ignorant  and  stupid  beyond  all  belief;  and  those  who 
prefer  it  on  any  ground  to  what  we  have  in  London  do  the  editorial  folk  of 
Cocagne  great  injustice.  But  this  is  matter  for  a  far  longer  discussion  than  can 
be  afforded  by  me  in  a  note.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  write  a  real — that  is, 
a  personal — history  of  the  London  and  the  Paris  press.  I  think  I  could  do  it ; 
bat  I  have  not  time.  If  any  good  reporter  would  take  notes  of  my  conversation 
on  that  subject,  for  three  or  four  hours  of  any  evening,  I  warrant  him  that  he 
would  not  be  pUying  the  part  of  Jemmy  Boswell  to  di»dvantage. — M.  O'D. 

(4)  Bombardinio  is,  like  myself,  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  and  we  do  not 
readily  assimilate  with  the  dancing  matches  of  our  juniors.  I  suppose  they 
find  the  way  of  doing  the  thing  in  their  way,  as  we  did  it  in  ours.  But  still  I 
shall  ever  bold  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  abolish  the  ancient  country  dances. 
A  mistake,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  the  main  object  and  end  of  all  dancing, 
which  I  shall  not  insult  the  understandings  of  those  whom  I  wish  to  be  my  readers 
by  aayinff  is  getting  husbands  or  wives,  or  something  of  the  kind — for  the 
country  (unce  was  the  finest  instrument  for  that  purpose  ever  devised.  There 
you  had  your  partner  to  yourself,  dragging  her  up  and  down  some  five  or  six 
miles  of  ground,  and  the  devil  was  in  the  dice  if  you  could  not  find  time  to  say 
something  sweet  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  furlongs.  You  cannot  have  any  thing 
hke  such  a  chance  in  the  quadrille — besides  (I  speak  for  myself)  people  are 
bothered  by  the  figure,  which  they  must  mind  much  more  than  their  partner. 
As  for  the  waltz,  it  is  too  open  a  proclamation — it  puts  girls  on  their  guard. 
I  hope  young  ladies  in  general  have  skipped  this  note  of  mine ;  but  as  they 
caoDot  have  come  as  far  as  my  warning  voice  without  reading  to  the  end  of  it, 
I  suppose  my  hope  is  vain.    But  I  never  blot. — M.  0*D. 

(5)  Sir  Christopher  Hatlon,  we  all  know,  was  a  dancing  chancellor ;  and 

The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  Brougham  dances,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  tumbles. 
I  am  sure  that  nobody  who  has  seen  him  of  late  in  the  House  of  Lords  would 
dbpuie  the  assertion  that 

The  lamps  and  candles  dance  before  him. 
Well,  why  should  he  not  jollify  if  he  likes  ?    At  all  events,  he  shall  not  be 
feprehended  by  me  for  it. — M.  O'D. 
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(6)  On  this  business  of  the  flowing  costume,  &c.  of  the  Gael,  much  may  be 
said.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  kilt  is  quite  a  modern  invention  ;  but  as  Bom- 
bajdinio  tells  us  tie  wore  it,  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  in  the  disparagement  even 
of  its  antiquity.  As  for  the  Celtic  club,  if  that  unfortunate  body  should  still  exists 
I  leave  it  to  tne  unmixed  reprobation  of  Bombardinio. — M.  O  D. 

(7)  Humph  I  I'll  think  about  it.  Le  Bxty  ^avisera.  Perhaps  I  may  tip  'em 
the  silk.— M.  O'D. 

(8^  George  the  Fourth  might  have  had  a  great  many  good  points  about  him, 
thougn,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  would  puzzle  me  very  much  to  tell  you  what  they 
were.  But  as  to  dressing,  he  had  the  vilest  taste.  He  studied  hard,  which  is  a 
recommendation  to  any  man  in  the  business,  but  he  never  could  have  been  a 
first  class  or  senior  wrangler.  I  think  he  would  have  been  decidedly  plucked  or 
gulphed,  or  whatever  is  the  name  they  give  these  things  at  the  Universities  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  At  our  own  we  call  it  cautioned.  I  remember  seeing 
him  one  day  in  a  purple  velvet  waistcoat,  with  a  running  stripe  of  a  gold  tree, 
surmounted  with  gold  monkeys  upon  it ;  and  congratulating  him  on  his  exquisite 
taste  in  tlie  selection  of  colours,  he  felt  evidently  very  proud  of  my  approbation; 
but  when  I  recommended  him  a  yellow  coat,  with  purple  braiding  to  match, 
I  think  he  smelt  a  rat — he  did  not  ask  me  to  Carlton  House  for  nearly  a  month 
afterwards.  He  had,  however,  uncommon  cleverness  in  making  punch,  which 
was,  I  think,  the  best  thing  he  did — and  when  a  man  can  do  that  well,  it 
is  wrong  for  any  person  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his  talents.  He  was  very  civil 
to  me  always;  but  I  cut  him  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  question.  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  postmaster  the  Marquess  of  Conyngliam  will  make.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  only  mere  rambling  in  me  to  introduce  his  name  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  writing  notes  makes  a  man  gossipy.  As  J  have  rambled,  however,  I  do  not 
wish  to  conclude  without  asking  what  has  become  of  the  verses —  the  printed  verseSf 
my  good  friend — written  as  an  epitaph  on  tlie  old  fat  king,  immediately  after  his 
deaUi.    They  were  very  bad.    I  only  remember  a  few. 

"  Here  lies  the  corpse  of  George  the  Fourth, 
A  fellow  without  wit  or  worm. 
Rotten  through  life  in  soul  and  thought. 
His  body  is  laid  here  to  rot." 

The  rest  is  just  as  infamous.    We  wish  that  somebody  would  send  it  to  us,  and 
the  name  of  the  author. — M.  O'D. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  A  VISIT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

BT  MORGAN  RATTLER. 


And  now,  my  own  dearest  little  Lizzy, 
we  have  reached  the  top  of  this  accursed 
staircase  1  The  ascent  is  as  tedious,  as 
tiresome,  as  winding,  as  wearisome,  as 
slippery,  and  therefore,  Lizzy,  as  dan- 
gerous, as  that  to  the  very  topmost  stone 
of  Quints  high  tower — 

"  Our  abbey's  old  monastic  tower." 

And  shall  we  be  in  tike  manner  re- 
warded by  the  view  ?  You  let  your 
long  dark  eye-lashes  fall  in  soul-fraught 
shadow  upon  the  deep  blue  orbs  be- 
neath, and  you  smile  a  sweet,  an  en- 
thusiastic, "  No !"  You  are  right ! 
Your  mind,  my  girl,  is  far  away  I — it 
is  possessed  by  a  vision  of  our  own 
romantic  land  I  But  let  the  fond  illu- 
sive recollection  pass  away.  Remember 
we  are  going  to  see  mere  things — mere 


toys  of  art.  We  are  not  to  measure 
them  by  the  high  standard  of  our  own 
thoughts,  our  own  recollections,  our 
own  sympatlites,  our  own  aspirations. 
Painting  is  at  the  best  a  small  art — 
and  an  ait  most  artificial.  I  speak  of 
it  in  reference  to  the  fine  arts — not  to 
arts  mechanical ;  and  I  say  it  is  a  small 
art.  So  thought  Napoleon.  The  asi- 
nine dauber  of  canvass  will  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  the  emperor's  asserting  an 
opinion  upon  sucn  a  subject.  But 
would  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael  do 
so,  had  they  flourished  under  the  sha- 
dow of  his  greatness  ?  Most  assuredly 
they  would  not.  The  stock-jobbing 
secretary,  Bourrienne,  ridiculed  Napo- 
leon's taste  in  poetry  1  But  B^ranger, 
in  the  pervading  wisdom  alid  ftill  truthr 
of  genius,   declared  that   Napoleon, 
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albeit  he  had  never  penned  a  couplet, 
was  the  greatest  noet  of  modem  times, 
and  haply  of  all  times :  —  **  Le  plus 
graad  pciete  de»    tempt    modemet;   et 
pevt4tre  de  tons  les  temps.'*    And  so 
he  was,  my  Lizzy — and  in  like  man- 
ner was  he  the  greatest  actor  and  the 
greatest  painter.       The    feet   is,    that 
the  man  of  genius   is   every  thing  in 
pot$e — that  is,  he  can  be  any  thing 
when  occasion  may  require, — even  the 
warrior  of  the  work  idk  day— even  the 
athlete  of  the  needful  hour.  The  feeble 
fiame  of  a  Caesar,  the  delicate  form  of 
an  Alexander,  becomes   instinct  with 
giant  strength  under  the  impulse  of  the 
almighty  mind.     You  smile,  Lizzy,  at 
mj  cn/AicsuRttsy,  and  I  know  the  mean- 
ing of  your  smile  ;   but  really  I  have 
Bjd  all  this  merely  to  strengthen  the 
force  of  my  authority  ;  and  I  now  re- 
peat that  I  do  think  with  Napoleon — 
Napoleon,    the     imbodiment    of   the 
genius    of  the    greatest    age    of   the 
worid — that  painting  is  a  small  art. 
It  is,  I  again  say,  an  art  artificial — 
and  oar  taste  for  it  is  altogether  fac- 
titiotts.    We   relish   it  not  in  youth, 
the  season  of  warm  and  true  sensation. 
It  is  gradually  created  for  us  as  we 
advance  in  years ;  and  this  after  we 
have  once  aod  for  ever  determined  to 
admire.     In  a  word,  it  is  an  art  which 
fumisbes  forth  but  a  distant  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  of  things,  and  one 
in  which  there  is  not,  and  there  cannot 
be  intrinsically  the  least  illusion — to 
him,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  who  is  not 
under  the  power  of  a  spdl — his  own 
enthusiasm,  wrought  by  long  dreaming 
of  results  impracticable  and  effects  im- 
possible— a  spell  which,  like  the  fiiery 
ointment,  gives  grace,  and  beauty,  and 
the  innumerable  glories  of  the  specious 
miracle,  to  things  themselves  cold  and 
incapable.     Look  to  your  historical 
pictures  I    What  are  they  ?    The  poet 
says: 

"  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  one  glance  from  time." 

A  glance  1  — ay,  truly,  it  is  but  a  glance, 
and  that  seldom,  if  indeed  ever,  a  cor- 
rect one,  for  the  artist  sacrifices  all  to 
eiect — &ct,  costume,  scene,  circum- 
stance— every  thing  must  be  bent  to 
loit  his  idea  of  tliat  which  ought  to  be 
acoessonr  to  a  delightful  picture.  As 
a  record  of  things,  as  an  imbodiment 
of  events,  pictures  are  useless  ^^  as  an 
abstiact  ezemplificatioa  of  passions, 
they  ws  very  feeble.     They  cannot 


compare  for  an  instant  with  sculptured 
marble,  which  has  in  it  the  touch  of 
reality,  albeit  cold  reality — nor  can 
they  compete  with  the  mere  sketch  in 
outline  of  a  Retzch.  As  an  abstract 
representation  of  congregated  beauties 
— as  in  the  Venus  of  Titian,  the 
Madonna  of  Murillo — again  do  they 
h\\  far  behind  the  works  of  the  sculp- 
tor, and  afford  but  a  cold  and  meagre 
resemblance  of  any  of  the  ''  cunning 
patterns  of  excelling  nature,"  though 
many  have  been  rendered  tributary  to 
the  creation  of  the  painter.  Next,  as  to 
landscapes,  why,  Lizzy,  these  be  pei^ 
chance  the  least  real  of  any  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  pencil.  It  seldom 
nappens  that  a  man  can  recognise  in  a 
lanoscape  a  scene  with  which  he  is 
fiimiliar ;  and  I  should  think  never  yet 
was  there  a  spot  of  earth,  now  seen  for 
the  first  time,  identified  in  your  mind's 
eye  with  the  painting  of  it,  over  which 
you  had  from  time  immemorial  expa- 
tiated in  rapture.  Trees  are  introduced 
where  trees  never  did  grow — water, 
as  false  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert— > 
ruins,  moss -adorned  and  ivy- clad, 
where  structure  never  yet  was  raised ; 
and,  then,  as  for  the  hues  in  which 
earth  and  sea  and  sky  are  clothed, 
they  have  existed  once,  and  the  artist 
saw  them — happy  hues  I — and  he 
transferred  them  to  his  canvass — and 
he  glories  accordingly  in  them,  as 
though  they  were  a  grand  invention 
of  his  own :  certainly,  they  never  will 
exist  again;  and  therefore  I  presume 
it  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  Uiat  vou 
are  expected  to  admire  them  for  their 
rarity,  or  rather  singularity,  and  to 
be  very  grateful  to  the  man  who  had 
the  cleverness  to  catch  them  as  they 
gleamed,  and  the  talent  to  embody 
them  in  bis  colours.  Well,  then,  Lizzy, 
be  grateful ;  but  when  you  come  to  see 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  the  vale  of  Arno, 
or  any  other  such  storied  place,  yon  will 
want,  after  uttering  due  lamentations 
for  the  lack  of  the  trees,  and  bowers, 
and  towers,  and  so  forth,  which  you 
remembered  as  things  of  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  pictures — you  will  want 
the  loan  of  me  peculiarly  coloured 
glasses  through  which  the  artist  looked 
upon  the  scene — yellow,  or  green,  or 
blue,  or  grey — and  then  perhaps  you 
may  be  led  to  acknowledge,  if  not 
positively  to  believe,  that  the  scene 
you  are  gazing  upon  is  the  scene 
which  was  painted.  You  remember 
at  Greenwich,  yesterday,  the  old  pen- 
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sioner  furnished  you  with  yellow 
glasses,  that  made  the  whole  country 
around  look  like  Lord  Durham's  face, 
or  a  landscape  of  Turner's.  You  do 
not  understand  what  I  mean  just  now ; 
but  I  will  shew  you  one  of  the  artist's 
grand  pieces  of  flaming  yellow  non- 
sense, by  and  by,  and  then  you  will 
feel  the  force  of  ray  illustration. 

Hah !  you  think  our  run  upstairs, 
for  such  it  almost  was,  has  put  me  out 
of  humour,  though  not  out  of  breath, 
being  mountain-bred.  Perhaps  it  has, 
Lizz— but  it  was  the  dust,  and  not  the 
distance.  I  feel,  indeed,  that  I  have 
been  throwing  forth  some  notions 
which  would  strike  horror  ineffiible 
into  the  minds  of  the  patrons,  and 
raise  a  rage  unquenchable  in  the 
breasts  of  Sie  professors  of  the  art. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  painting  is 
a  gentle  craA.  It  has  been  followed 
by  men  of  the  very  highest  intellect ; 
several  of  those  now  pursuing  it  are 
scholars  and  gentlemen,  and  my  friends, 
and  I  love  them  much.  So,  Lizzy,  with 
all  feeling  of  kindliness  to  the  art,  and 
all  possible  disposition  to  be  delighted, 
let  us  boldly  rush  through  the  adverse 
crowd.  We  will  endeavour  to  make 
our  way  into  the  great  room  at  once. 
You  will  only  have  some  dozen  pictures 
to  look  at — the  rest  you  may  pass  by 
unheedingly.  I  will  shew  you  the 
works  which  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Stan- 
field,  Calcott,  Eastlake,  and  MacClise 
exhibit;  and  shall  beg  of  you  to 
bestow  a  passing  glance  upoa  the 
productions  of  one  or  two  others. 
«        «        •        •        « 

What  a  throng  of  portraits  1  Ay, 
well  may  you  say  so.  I  never  can 
see  them  without  thinking  of  the  in- 
dignant burst  of  "  Glorious  John  " — 

**  Good  Heaven  (  that  sots  and  knaves 
should  be  BO  vain, 

To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may 
remain. 

And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, 

To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest !" 

And,  apropos  to  that,  Lizzy,  I  will 
shew  you  two  portraits,  one  of  which 
is  a  libel  and  the  other  a  jest.  Behold 
Wordsworth  1—you  cannot  believe  it — 
that  rough,  clumsy,  frowsy,  old,  sturdy 
beggarman,  with  small  eyes  and  narrow 
nostrils  —  be  the  author  of  Dion  and 
Laodameia  —  he  the  poet  of  wild  na- 
ture I  he  whose  whole  soul  is  fraught 
with  high  and  gentle  sympathies — 


*'  Sympathies 
Aloft  ascendine,  and  descending  deep. 
Even  to  the  interior  kinds  V 

Impossible  I — I  would  fain  agree  wifn 
you,  my  Lison,  for  it  is  a  vile  libel  1 
The  painter  may  indeed  tell  me  it  is 
very  like.  Be  it  so.  But  I  would 
then  only  cite  against  him  the  maxim 
of  our  law,  "  the  greater  the  truth 
the  greater  the  libel."  It  is  an  atro- 
cious resemblance.  How  different  from 
that  which  ou^rht  to  be  the  portraiture 
of  a  poetl  Likeness  should  be  ever 
there,  as  Dryden  observes — 

"  But  still  the  best, 
like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language 
drest." 

You  maintain  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  catalogue,  and 
that  the  picture  was  intended  as  an 
imbodiment  of  Scott's  old  bedesman, 
Edie  Ochiltree.  Certainly  the  fact  of 
the  cloak,  or  blue  gown,  being  wrapped 
so  carefully  about  his  nether-man, 
doubtless  to  conceal  the  rents  in  his 
inexpressibles,  and  the  blue  cap  ex- 
tended in  quest  of  charity,  would  seem 
to  countenance  this  hypothesis.  But  no, 
Iaz;  do  you  not  perceive,  from  the  lack 
of  speculation  in  the  eye,  and  the  dull, 
frozen,  impassible  expression  of  the 
face,  that  the  poor  fellow  in  the  picture 
is  deaf  (which  Edie  was  not),  and  pro- 
bably dumb.  He  has  in  all  likelihood 
been  writing  down  a  statement  of  his 
deplorable  case  with  that  pencil  yet  in 
his  hand,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  some  benevolent  passenger. 
But,  all  joking  apart,  it  really  is  too 
bad  to  turn  poor  Wordy  into  one  of 
the  gent  de  ctuquetfe  ! 

Now  for  the  jest :  it  has  been  per- 
petrated by  the  same  artist.  If  it  were 
to  be  applied  practically,  however,  to 
the  person  of  Jack  Murray,  I  know 
who  would  be  an  angry  man.  Only 
fancy  our  jovial  friend  Jack  being  com- 
pelled to  sit  bolt  upright,  and  look 
pretty  in  an  arm-chair,  and  read  proofs 
with  the  gravity  of  a  tea-drinking  man- 
darin 1  it  is  very  funny  !  But  as 
Jack  likes  the  picture,  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it.  Enough  of  this.  Let 
us  betake  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  other  matters ;  and  first,  Lizzy, 
to  one  of  the  two  gems  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, *<  A  Scene  of  the  Olden  Time  at 
Bolton  Abbey.''  Is  it  not  a  title  rich 
in  associations?  All,  all  of  Words- 
worth's most  exquisite  **  Tale  of  Tears  " 
shadows  the  mind  with  a  sweet  and 
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holy  ieding  of  gentle  sorrowfVilness  I 
Yoa  dream,  my  Lizzy,  of  "  the  conae- 
czaied   Emily"  and  her  lowly  friend, 
the  aoft-pac^  doe.    But  again  dismiss 
yoar  dream;    the  scene  we  have  to 
gaze  upoo  has  nothing  of  the  soul- 
ithkiugpensiveness  you  imagine.     We 
have  to  deal  with  tiroes  long  before 
the  sumptuous  Priory  had  felt  ''  the 
bitterness  of  wrong  and  waste/*  Come  I 
here  we  are  in  the  refectory ;  the  door 
is  op«n,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
glories  of  the  ancient  pile :  the  prior  is 
in    presence  —  an    awfiil    man,   just 
toocned  with  years ;  the  stalwart  frame 
has  begun,  and  only  begun,  to  relax 
into    corpulency,  and   that  evidently 
from  the  new  indulgence  of  dignified 
ease  and  the  lack  of  accustomed  exer- 
cise ;  for  these  roagnific  limbs  are  not 
the  limbs  of  a  cloistered  monk.    Many 
and  many  a  time  has  that  broad  chest 
swelled  and  that  haughty  nostril  been 
expanded  to  the  breezes  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  many  and  many  a  day  of  free  and 
sweet  toil  has  it  taken  to  develop  Uiose 
splendid  muscles.    Higher  attributes, 
however,  has  he  than  those  of  mere 
physical  conformation  :  look   at  that 
magnificent  brow —  that  pile  of  a  brow 
—  in  which    thought,  and   will,   and 
power  seem  enthroned.    Bow  down, 
Lizzy,  to  the  impersonation  of  mighty 
intellect!  bow  down  in  your  know- 
ledge and  gentleness,  as  your  fair  sis- 
ter the  peasant-girl  «f  the  picture  does 
in  her  ignorance  and  humility.     But 
raaik  !   the  prior  is  reading  a  letter. 
What  be  the  purport  of  its  contents? 
We  are  told  it  is  an  epistle  of  compli- 
ment, comprising  an  inventory  of  the 
various  heads  of  game,  and  so  forth, 
exhibited  to  his  view.    An  epicurean 
twinkle  in  the  comer  of  the  eye,  and 
his  portly  person,  are  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory.    I  believe  it  not;  I 
will  not  believe  it :  that  letter  is  touch- 
ing matters  of  high  import.    The  Ne- 
ville or  the  Percy  is  about  to  raise  his 
banner,  and  shout  his  war-cry  against 
the  king  or  against  the  Scot;  and  he 
prays  the  aid  of  his  dear  friend  and 
kinsman,  the  most  reverend  prior,  with 
his  following.    And  is  not  that  prior 
as  well  able  to  wield  a  battle-axe  in 
iboghten  field  as  was  the  mitred  lord 
of  Beauvais  ?  Or  else  the  letter  advises 
him  of  the  perilous  assaults  made  upon 
holy  church  by  the  zeal  and  labours  of 
some  heretic  —  some  preacher  of  the 
reformed  iaith, —  and  invokes  him  to 
stretch  forth  the  arm  of  power  to  crush 


the  apostle  of  innovation ;  and  in  either 
case  ne  is  meditating,  even  as  he  reads, 
whether  it  will  be  advisable  or  expe- 
dient for  him  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise to  which  he  is  so  earnestly  in- 
vited. He  gazes  intently  upon  the 
scroll,  though  he  has  ceased  to  regard 
the  words,  to  wring  a  new,  an  occult 
meaning  —  an  omen  —  an  inspiration, 
from  it.  In  the  words  of  the  poet — 
"  His  mind  is  wandering  away,  away  !" 

In  vain  does  the  forester  kneel  at  his 
feet,  pointing  to  the  haunch  of  a  mag- 
nificent ''  stag  of  ten ;"  in  vain  is  the 
floor  strewn  with  gastronomic  trea- 
sures— 
"  The  treasures  of  earth,  of  sea,  of  air ;" 

in  vain  does  a  lay  brother  stand  in  all 
humility  at  his  side,  with  a  salver 
gleaming  with  the  richest  cordials; 
in  vain  does  a  groom,  bearing  some 
noble's  cognizance  on  his  shoulder, 
gaze  upward  to  his  countenance  in  tlie 
depth  of  awe  and  admiration,  waiting 
to  catch  a  glance  and  deliver,  with 
some  courtly  message  from  his  lord,  the 
heron  and  bittern  wherewith  he  is 
loaded ;  in  vain  does  one  of  the  love- 
liest girls  that  ever  adorned  earth,  that 
ever  made  earth  gladsome  with  her 

{)resence  —  in  vain  does  she  stand  be- 
bre  him  with  downcast  eyes,  cheeks 
gently  flushed,  and  swelling  bosom  — 
even  she  remains  unheeded  I  The 
prior's  mind  has  expanded  hi  beyond 
the  circumstances  whereby  he  is  sur- 
rounded.— This,  Lizzy,  is  my  theory  of 
the  picture.  But,  setting  the  story  it 
may  convey  aside^  let  us  examine  it 
again  in  detail.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  exquisite  ?  What  character,  and 
how  appropriate  the  character  con- 
veyed in  all  those  figures !  We  have 
spoken  of  the  prior ;  now  mark  the  lay 
brother :  he  is  of  common  clay ;  the 
lines  of  servility  are  on  his  brow  and 
withered  countenance ;  he  watches  the 
prior  with  moist  eye,  and  it  is  the  eye 
of  a  menial.  The  forester,  albeit  kneel- 
ing, has  more  of  the  consciousness  of 
manhood ;  he  has  something  of  the 
freedom  of  the  forest  in  his  look  and 
bearing,  vassal  though  he  be.  The  groom 
is  a  younger  servant,  and  in  him,  added 
to  the  awe  for  the  prior  as  the  feudal 
lord,  which  alone  perchance  remains 
with  the  vassals  of  the  abbey,  there  is 
a  touch  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  dignified  ecclesiastic,  well  evinced 
in  the  earnest  concentratwl  gaze  where- 
with   he   contemplates,  without   that 
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calmness  and  self-possession  which 
would  enable  him  to  peruse,  the  dread 
and  venerated  features.  And  now 
look  at  the  girl, — she  is  a  peasant  girl, 
an  English  peasant  girl.  What  exqui- 
site truth  of  beauty  there  is  in  that 
form  and  face !  A  vision  of  some  such 
being  must  have  possessed  the  mind  of 
Wondsworth  when  he  spoke  of  the  wo- 
man that  a  man  might  indeed  love,  as 

*'  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
For  gentle  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and 
smiles." 

How  exquisitely  English  she  is!  Look 
at  the  soft  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  their 
long  silken  lashes — look  at  the  sunny 
hair — look  at  those  kindly  features, 
irregular,  it  is  true,  but  redolent  of 
gentleness  and  love — look  at  that  beau- 
tiful bosom,  swelling  with  the  lightness 
of  full  youth,  and  suffused  with  a  ting- 
ling fear  I    Is  she  not,  I  will  not  say 


the  most  beautiful,  but  one  of  the  most 
loveable  beings  you  ever  gazed  upon  ? 
How  well  does  her  plain  russet  garfo 
become  her  I  How  well  do  its  dark 
and  coarse  hues  contrast  with  the  fair- 
ness and  beauteous  sheen  of  that  neck 
and  bosom,  to  which  a  loving  sun  has 
only  lent  a  rich  and  healthful  huel 
They  talk — that  is  to  say,  your  entha- 
siastic  landers  of  old  masters  talk — of 
the  necessity  of  giving  fine  classic  flow- 
ing robes  to  your  imbodiroents  in 
painting  of  beauteous  womanhood; 
but  here,  Lizzy,  is  a  mere  English  pea- 
sant-girl, really  appearing  as  she  might 
in  nature,  without  the  adventitious  aid 
of  art — coarse  gown,  coarse  stockings, 
coarse  shoes,  a  strap  and  buckle  round 
the  waist;  and  yet  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  she  can  compete  in  beauty 
and  truth  with  any  creation  of  the 
pencil,  ancient  or  modem.  Surely  the 
lines  of  one  of  our  native  poets  might 
be  well  used  as  a  description  of  her: 


"  Of  Landseer's  maiden  innocence  and  truth. 
The  beam  of  beauty  and  the  bloom  of  jouth ; 
Blithe  as  the  lark  uiat  pours  his  mommg  lay. 
Pure  as  the  drop  that  sparkles  on  the  spray. 
Fresh  as  the  rose,  whose  opening  blooms  dispense 
Perfume  that  soothes,  yet  vivifies  the  sense ! 
No  tortures  cramp  her  limbs  or  swathe  her  waist. 
But  (here  she  stands,  unfettered  and  unbraced  — 
Model  for  sculpture,  symmetry,  and  rule. 
For  early  Greece  or  late  Canova's  school ; 
Form  to  call  back,  as  glancing  to  the  sky. 
And  fix  the  poet's  heavenvrard-rolling  eye." 


But  enough  of  poesy,  though  you 
do  look  ''  bravo  I"  I  love  the  imper- 
sonation,  Lizzy,  especially  because  it 
is  so  real.  There  is  that  in  it  which 
we  have  all  seen  and  loved ;  there  is 
nothing  beyond  that  we  have  seen  and 
loved,  and  which  might  destroy  our 
sympathy  from  the  feeling  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  being  of  a  superior  es- 
sence, and  of  a  higher  order. 

I  have  detained  you  long  before  this 
exquisite  picture,  but  I  cannot  leave 
it,  Lizzy,  without  pointing  out  to  you 
how  admirably  is  every  thing  finished. 
All  the  accessories — observe,  they  have 
each  a  character!  Every  "bit"  of 
the  picture  (to  use  the  artist's  phrase) 
is  in  itself  a  treasure;  a  peculiar  and 
appropriate  character  has  been  imparted 
to  every  object,  animate  and  inanimate, 
from  the  lordly  prior  to  the  prior's  lap- 
dog,  who  sits  at  his  feet  in  all  the 
pride  and  sleekness  of  a  minion.  Mark 
the  stag-hounds!  do  they  not  display 
the  bearing  befitting  their  nobler  na- 
ture, awearied,  but  unabashed  and  un- 


embarrassed in  the  dread  presence? 
Again,  observe  the  dog  of  my  lord's 
groom  has  caught  something  of  the 
servile  taint  of  his  master ;  and,  more- 
over, he  is  of  inferior  kind.  Why  talk 
of  the  swan  —  the  stately  ornament  of 
gentle  waters — stretched  as  it  is  upon 
the  flags  in  dead  dignity,  with  a  grace- 
fulness surviving  animation  ?  The 
mallard?  No! — it  is  idle:  these 
things  have  never  before  been  painted 
as  Landseer  paints  them.  I  must, 
however,  for  a  moment,  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  trout.  Be  they  not  well 
worthy  "our  own  sweet  lake" — Inchi- 
quin,  I  mean — which,  all  unknown  to 
fame  though  it  be,  hath  more  of  real 
pure  loveliness  about  it  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  the  hundred  of  tliose 
lakes  upon  which  all  the  pomp  of 
praise  has  been  lavished  by  Scott  and 
others  ?  But  look  on  these  trout !  — 
see,  Lizzy,  the  moisture  of  their  native 
waters  yet  glitters  on  their  backs :  they 
are  absolutely  alive !  The  gills  of  one 
are  dilated  gaspingly  in  the  ungenial 
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it ;  a  bend'wavy  (as  the  heralds 
migfat  call  it)  of  the  tail  of  the  other — 
a  spasmodic  action,  declares  that  he, 
too,  is  iDstinct  with  the  remains  of  life, 
and  that  he  is  feintly  writhing  in  the 
throes    of  expiring  animation.      The 
very  cmcifix  the  prior  wears,  the  book 
he  holds  under  his  arm,  with  that  air 
of  ease  and  familiarity,  which  shews 
that  the  volume  and  he  are  old  com* 
panionsy  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
make  the  reputation  of  an  aspiring  artist. 
All  the  sur&ces,  1  may  add,  too,  are 
done  in  the  most  masterly  manner ;  and 
yet  that  not  old-masterish.  No  dust  has 
been  rubbed  in  to  give  the  picture  (it- 
self at  best  a  perishable  thing,  and  des- 
tined to  no  very  long  period  of  exist- 
ence) an  aspect  of  dingy  eld :  all  is  fresh^ 
fair,  bright,  true,  exquisite  painting  1 

As  to  the  ^ults  of  the  picture  as  a 
thing  of  art,  I  cannot  see  tnem — 1  wiU 
not  acknowledge  them.     The  artists 
remark,  that  Landseer  paints  his  human 
hair  after  exactly  the  same  style  that 
he  paints  his  terriers'  hair.    There  is 
no  terrier  in  the  picture  I    They  refer, 
boweTer,  let   us   suppose,  to  former 
paintings.    But  the  assertion  is  ridi- 
culous !    Look  at  the  girl's  sunny  hair 
— not  that  even;  but  look  at  all  the 
hair  of  all  the  heads  in  the  picture, 
excepting  only  the  forester's,  and  what 
is  there  in  them  like  the  coarseness  of 
dog's-hair  ?    There  it  in  the  forester's : 
but  wherefore  ?    The  hair  is  grizzled  I 
—  old  Time  has  done  that.    Besides, 
he  is  in  the  situation  of  the  fair  Lady 
Carolina  Wilhelroina  Amelia  Skeggs ; 
the  which,  you  remember,  she  narrated 
to  the  sympathising  and  admiring  com- 
pany, under  the  cover  of  an  adjumtion 
to  "  the  living  Jingo."    He  is — no,  he 
u  not  —  but  he  has  been,  in  *'  a  muck 
of  sweat;"  and  his  hair,  now  some- 
thing thinned  by  age,  is  matted ;  and 
never,  I  do  say,  was  this  condition  of 
human  hair  better  represented  upon 
canvass  than  it  is  here  by  Landseer. 
And  roost  glorious  use  has  he  made  of 
the  thinness  of  the  hair  to  display  the 
sutures  and  the  processes — the  mould- 
ing, in  a  word,  of  the  head  and  brow, 
aa^  the  tiaceiy  of  Uie   great  veins. 
Away,  then,  wim  the  paltry  objection  1 
There  is  another,  on  which  1  will  not 
condescend  to  dwell :  it  is,  that  he  has 
draoged  his  pencil,  in    painting  the 
girls  bosom,  so  as  to  leave  a  rough 
and  coarse  appearance  in  its  texture. 
If  the  critic  had  not  come  within  an 
inch  of  the  picture,  where  he  had  no 


business  to  be,  he  would  not  have 
ascertained  this  fact.  Every  thing,  in 
sooth,  that  has  been  attempted,  has  been 
effected ;  and  the  picture  altogether  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  that  ever  issued 
from  the  easel  of  an  artist  A  friend 
of  mine,  himself  a  painter  and  a  man 
of  genius,  declares  that  Landseer's  art 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  "  Talk  of  die  old 
masters !"  exclaims  he ;  **  their  sur- 
face, richness,  depth,  colour,  and  what 
not  I  —  his  pictures  have  all  their  good 
qualities,  with  some  peculiarly  his 
own." 

I  quite  agree  with  him.    Happy  is 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  can  now 
buy  such  pictures  as  a  scene  of  Bolton 
Abbey  in  the  olden  timel    pictures 
which,  at  some  future  day,  will  be  to 
the  dilettante  things  above  all  price. 
My  friend  maintains,  moreover,  that 
the  power  of  well  representing  upon 
canvass  external  objects  is  no  ordinary 
gift;  and  who,  of  the  present  set  of 
men,  I  have  heard  him  say,  can  do 
this  better  or  so  well  as  landseer? 
Look  at  his  finish  and  facility  com- 
bined; no  slavish,,  laboured  detail,  but 
his  eye  takes  in  the  entire  object  to  be 
portrayed,  aiid  he  executes  it  d  trait 
de  pinceaUf  in  a  manner  no  man  living 
but  himself  can  accomplish.    Wilkie 
does  it,  Leslie  does  it ;  but  in  a  way 
perfectly  distinct  from  him  and  from 
each  other,  and  certainly  after  a  manner 
shewing  more  of  care  and  effort,  and 
much  less  of  ease  and  of  enchantment. 
But  now  turn  we  to  one  of  the 
artists  I  have  named  —  to  Wilkie;  a 
painter  of  great  talent  and  of  great  ver- 
satility of  talent,  and  one  of  whom 
British  art  may  well  be  proud,  since 
he  has  won  a  European  celebrity.    His 
"  Blind  Fiddler,"  his  «  Day  of  Water- 
loo," his  "  Rat-Hunt,"  are   the  very 
first  of  their  kind.    No  Dutchman  ever 
did  any  thing  half  so  good.     But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  obs^ing,  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  I  so  warmly  urged 
on  the  staircase,  that  Wilkie's  painting 
of  a  rat-hunt  is  in  the  last  degree  con- 
temptible, as  compared  with  Cobbett's 
description  of  the  same;  I  mean  that 
hideous  old  man  I  shewed  you  near 
the  House  of  Commons  the  other  even- 
ing— the  man  that  I  remarked  to  you 
looked  like  a  hysna  on  his  hind  lees. 
You  remember  himl    Well,  he  de- 
scribed a  rat-hunt  in  an  introduction 
to  one  of  the  papers  in  his  JUgitter  ; 
and  hang  me,  L«zy,ifa  mor^  spirits 
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stirring  thing  I  ever  read  in  my  life ! 
It  was  as  good  as  ten  minutes  of  a 
fox-chase,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  a  couple  of  pages  of  a  printed 
book.  Let  us  look  at  the  pictures, 
however,  and  talk  of  the  men  that 
made  them. 

Wilkie!  ayl    In  addition  to  those 

Eictures  in  which  he  is  unrivalled,  he 
as  painted  others  with  success ;  but  a 
success  much  more  dubious.  I  have  not 
seen  that  for  which  some  of  his  brother- 
ardsts  accord  him  the  highest  praise, 
''  John  Knox  preaching  before  Queen 
Mary  ;**  and  I  certainly  cannot  put 
faith  in  it  upon  authority.  The  strong 
impression  on  my  own  mind  is,  that 
Wilkie  cannot  paint  ladies  or  gentle- 
men ;  I  believe-  him  to  be  essentially 
the  painter  of  low  life;  I  think  it  is  a 
vain  ambition  which  leads  him  to  the 
attempt  beyond  it.  In  the  picture  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding,  1  can  ac- 
cordingly well  understand  him  to  have 
depicted  with  entire  fidelity  the  stem, 
ruae  fisuiatic  and  his  followers;  but 
that  he  could  have  embodied  in  repre- 
sentation the  lovely  lady  and  her  gentle 
Maries  I  cannot  imagine.  Look  at 
his  portraits,  and  begin  with  the  best: 
*'  Her  Majesty  of  England."  As  a 
picture  it  is  elaborate,  and  yet  appears 
ill-finished.  There  is  an  air  of^effort, 
ay,  and  of  stiffness  and  constraint, 
about  the  accessories.  Did  any  body 
ever  see  a  lady  with  such  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  so  held,  in  her  hand  ? 
Next,  consider  it  as  a  portrait.  It  is  a 
likeness  undoubtedly,  and  as  truly  is 
it  well  nigh,  literally  to  speak,  a  like- 
ness coulcur  de  ro$e;  and  yet  not  a 
flattering  likeness,  or,  perhaps  I  might 
say,  a  just  likeness.  Wilkie,  in  truth, 
has  made  our  gracious  mistress  look 
neither  like  a  queen  nor  a  lady.  We 
have  only  a  spare  figure,  every  limb  of 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  ren- 
dered rigid  under  the  appalling  con- 
sciousness of  being  invested  in  royal 
robes. 

Now  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
''  the  very  topmost  man  of  all  the 
world.**  You  laugh;  and  so  indeed 
you  well  may.  Bad  colouring!  worse 
drawing !  composition  bizarre,  ambi- 
tious, but  puerile — miserable  in  the 
extreme !  Pass  over  that,  however,  and 
the  brick-dust  hue  which  predominates 
in  this,  as  in  several  of  the  pictures 
he  exhibits,  and  observe  the  drawing. 
Why,  Lizzy,  the  mistakes  in  it  are  ab- 
solutely ludicrous  I   Tlie  youngest  pupil 


of  the   Academy,  one  would    think, 
could  scarcely  be  betrayed  into  them. 

The  **  Spanish  Mother,'*  as  you  ob- 
serve, is  much  better  than  the  portraits, 
but  yet  utterly  unworthy  of  the  artist's 
fame.  Here,  again,  there  is  queer  draw- 
ing. Here  we  have  a  most  puzzling 
confusion  of  legs  and  arms.  There  is 
an  obvious  want  of  canvass  on  the  left 
of  the  picture ;  and  decidedly  some 
indication  of  the  lady's  foot  on  this 
side  should  have  been  given,  to  set 
our  minds  at  ease  as  to  her  actual 
position.  You  are  not  quite  sure, 
indeed,  as  it  seems,  that  she  is  not 
all  legs,  like  a  Manx  halfpenny;  and 
that  she  is  not,  in  rivalry  of  the 
rotatory  powers  of  that  agile  coin, 
about  to  trundle  herself  round  and 
round  on  the  settee.  Nor  do  I,  more 
seriously  to  speak,  like  the  expression 
of  her  countenance.  It  is  not  that  of 
a  mother  alone  with  her  child,  and 
unconscious  of  the  gaze  of  other  eyes. 
There  is  a  leer  in  the  eye  and  a  moist 
smile  on  the  lips  that  is  quite  out  of 
character  vrith  the  unmixed  puri^  of 
the  pastime  in  which  she  is  engaged . 
Nor  does  the  child  please  me.  He 
bears  a  close,  but  not  very  felicitous, 
resemblance  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Puck. 

At  length  we  come  to  a  painting 
of  Wilkie's  that  does  honour  to  the 
master.  Here  it  is — a  little  cabinet 
picture — the  subject,  "  Not  at  home." 
Here  the  colouring  is  exquisitely  unc- 
tuous and  transparent,  and  withal 
richly  sombre :  it  would  do  no  dis- 
honour to  one  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
masters.  There  are,  you  observe,  one 
figure  and  two  heads — one,  you  Uiink, 
too  many — that  from  the  lattice.  I 
know  not  that  I  can  altogether  agree 
with  you — but  yet  I  certainly  cannot 
praise  that  head  :  it  is  a  discord,  and 
not  one  scientifically  arranged  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  picture.  Let 
us,  however,  read  the  story.  Here  is 
an  old  gentleman,  who  has  ridden 
sundry  miles,  standing  on  the  door- 
stead  of  his  young  kinsman's  house. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  scamp's  natunil 
guardian.  The  door  is  half  open ;  yet 
whatever  may  be  the  right,  there  de- 
cidedly is  no  means  of  entry.  A  stal- 
wart serving-man  has  placed  himself 
in  the  breach — an  unscrupulous,  a 
ruthless  rascal,  who  has  advanced  to 
age  in  campaigning  under  the  auspices 
of  youthful  spendthrifts  against  duns 
and  bailiffs.    His  head  and  shoulders 
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ue  alone  visible — the  ooe  worthy  of 
the  Earth-shaker — the  head  excelleDt, 
most  excellent  of  its  kind :  both  are 
ready  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  instant; 
while  the  heavy  hand,  iDCumbent  on 
die  interioT  of  the  door,  is  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  slamming  it  in  the  face 
of  the  obnoxious  visitor.    The  fellow 
has  just  uttered,  with  all  the  impassable 
firmness  of  surly  civility,  the  irrevocable 
**  Not  at  home,  sir.**    The  annoyance, 
the  bewilderment,  of  the  precise  old 
man,  who   is   evidently  moulded   of 
gentle  clay,  is  admirably,  is  triumph- 
antly expressed.    So  is  the  malicious 
feeling  of  enjoyment  in  the  servant's 
countenance  —  that    countenance    in 
which,  by  long  indulgence  in  gross 
debauch,  at  the  expense  of  his  mas- 
ter's cellar,  the  blood  has  been  curdled, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  lips  slaveringly 
relaxed ;  so  that  under  tne  expression 
of  excitement — that  excitement  now 
being  the  servile  instinct  to  wrong, 
which  causes  him  to  gloat  over  the 
old   man's  confusion — they  become, 
of  necessity,  pursed,  or  rather  let  me 
call  it  puckered.    As  for  the  head  of 
the  young  man,  though  1  cannot  agree 
with  you  in  wishing  it  away  altogether, 
I   must  confess  "  it  likes  me  not." 
You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  he 
never  was,  and   never  will  be,  and 
never  can  be  a  gentleman — no,  he  is 
a  mere  coarse  sot :  and  certainly  there 
is  something  disgusting  in  his  dirty 
cigar  (which,  by  the  way,  from  his  po- 
sition, must  necessarily  have  offended 
the  nostrils  of  his  cleanly  old  relation), 
smoked  at  such  an  hour,  during  such  a 
glorious  glare  of  sunshine — and  this 
in  tlie  trellised  shade  of  all  sweet- 
smelling  paiasites.   Phaugh  1  it  is  very 
nasty !   This,  however,  may  not  offend 
every  body  as  it  does  us ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  object  to  the  probability 
of  the  whole  scene,  though  this  passage 
of  it  be  unpleasing  to  contemplate. 
I  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make 
upon  the  picture  which  would  not  be 
laudatory:    it  is  that  the  lights  are 
•omething  overloaded. 

We  will  now,  with  your  good  leave, 
my  Lizzy,  look  at  the  four  or  five  good 
landscapes  which  adorn  the  rooms. 
There  is  an  exquisite  scene  by  Calcott 
— laid,  according  to  the  catsdogue,  at 
Cologne.  It  is  very,  very  beautiful — 
seldom,  indeed,  has  it  been  surpassed. 
Here,  too,  is  another,  styled  **  Dutch 
Peasants  waiting  the  return  of  a  pas- 
sage-boat." By  Jupiter,  Lizzy,  has  he 
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not  made  even  Dutchmen  graceful  for 
once,  and  so  caused  their  vulgai^ 
albeit  animated  day,  to  harmonise 
with  the  glories  of  earth,  and  sea,  and 
sky,  which  he  has  assembled  and  de- 
picted .  Calcott  is  undoubtedly  a  greal 
masta*  of  his  craft ;  and,  better  and 
moreover,  he  has  a  high  and  gentle- 
manly mind.  There  is  one  other  pic- 
ture of  his,  which  we  will  admire  by 
and  by — **  Recollections  of  the  Cam^ 
pagna  di  Roma."  It  is,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  has  happily  observed,  one  of  the 
roost  charming  chimney-piece  orna- 
ments which  could  possibly  be  devised. 
Would  there  not  be  something  strangely 
delicious  in  having  dreams  of  the  faiery 
land  of  Italy,  the  clime  of  soft  and  vo- 
luptuous sunshine,  suggested  to  your 
mind  as  you  gaze  upwards,  while  a  sea- 
coal  fire  was  blazing  at  your  feet !  Italia, 
O  Italia  1  We  are  near  another  im- 
bed iment  of  a  passage  of  its  beauty— 
*'  The  Isola  Bella,  Lago  Maggiore,"by 
Stanfield.  You  are  enchanted  with  it, 
and  so  you  should  be,  for  it  is  indeed  a 
happy  portraiture  of  a  most  glorious 
scene.  But  come  and  look  at  Turner. 
That  you  should  derive  any  pleasure 
ftom  the  view,  I  should  rub  your  eyes 
with  the  faeiy  ointment,  so  that  you 
might  gaze  under  the  spell  enacting 
**  That  nothing  is,  save  what  is  not.^ 
But,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  look  at 
one  of  his  best  pictures  ;  you  never 
saw  any  thing  like  it  in  dull  reality. 
No,  it  is  a  bilious  vision  which  has 
visited  the  artist,  between  sleep  and 
wake ;  and  in  the  grace  of  the  outline 
there  is  something  yet  left  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  divine  dream. 

Come  to  Eastlake:  he  has  several 
pictures  in  the  rooms,  and,  Lizzy,  they 
are  one  and  all  deserving  of  the  very 
higliest  commendation.  **  The  Italian 
Peasant  Girl ;"  is  that  not  wrought 
forth  in  the  purest  and  truest  tints  ? 
Giorgione,  Murillo,  Titian  might  ac- 
knowledge it  with  pride  I  It  is  a  grand 
portraiture — an  irobodied  representa- 
tion of  Italy  itself  in  the  person  of  its 
genius.  Surely  that  cheek  and  brow, 
they  have  that  whereof  Byron  talks  as 
characterising  an  Italian  heaven — 


" that  clear  obscure — 

So  softly  dark  and  darkly  pure — " 

And  calm,  and  smooth,  and  beautiful 
as  is  that  surfiice,  mark  you  no  indica- 
tion of  the  all-withering  fire  of  the  vol- 
cano underneath?  Is  there  not  the 
expression  of  the  full  force  of  passion 
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in  the  depths  of  thoie  large  black  rair* 
ror-like  eyes,  all  tranquil  though,  they 
be  at  present  i  Might  not  those  reins, 
think  you,  run  lava  if  the  heart  were 
only  once  a£Rected  with  the  burning 
rage  of  love,  or  hate,  or  jealousy? 
But  a  truce  to  this !  Let  us  descend 
ftom  afiry  sbecUlation  to  downright 
nality.  I  tnink  it  is  Miiabeau,  a 
mighty  authority  upon  the  lore  of  tbt 
human  heart,  who  says  that  an  Italian 
woman  doth  only  believe  heiself  be- 
loved when  her  lover  is  ready  to  com- 
mit a  crime  for  her.  Is  not  that  foce 
of  dusky  b«iuty  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  that  doctrine  ?  But  now,  as 
the  eye  glances  to  the  gentle  counter 
nance  of  the  English  peasant  gid  in 
Landseer*s  picture,  I  do  bethink  me  of 
«  passage  in  a  poem  which  I  have  but 
just  read,  and  one  which  applies  so 
well  to  either  peasant  giri,  that  I  must 
repeat  it  fbt  you.  I  quote  from  a  dra^ 
roatic  poem,  '<  Philip  Van  Artevelde/' 
He  was  in  die  ancestral  line  of  the 
great  Dutch  philosopher  Euiistem  Art- 
evelde,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
The  regent,  comparing  the  beauties  of 
his  dead  wife  with  those  of  his  living 
lady-love,  whom  he  is  now  wooing, 
says  to  the  Italian, — 

" 'tis  true 

A  perfect  woman  is  not  as  a  coin, 
'Which,  being  gone,  its  very  duplicate 
Ib  counted  in  its  place.    Yet  waste  so 

great 
Might  you  repair,  such  wealth  you  have 

of  channS) 
Luzurimit,  albeit  of  what  were  her's 
Rather  the  contrast  than  the  counterpart. 
Colour,  to  wit — complexion;  her*s  was 

light 
And  gladdening ;  a  roseate  tincture  shone 
Transparent  in  its  place  ;  her  skin  else- 
where 
White  to  the  foam  from  which  ia  happy 

hour 
Sprang  the  thalassian  Venus :  your's  ia 

clear, 
But  bloodless ;  and  though  beautiful  as 

night 
In  cloudless  ether  clad,  not  frauk  as  day. 
Such  is  the  tint  of  your  diversity, — 
Serenely  radiant  she,  you  darkly  fair  !'* 

I  love  these  lines,  Lizzy,  first,  be- 
cause they  are  beautiful,  secondly,  be- 
caose  they  express  ideas  which  I  have 
myself  enjoyed,  and  felt,  and  thrown 
forth  in  conversation.  I  know  a  lady 
the  very  counterpart  of  Taylor^s  Elena ; 
she  is  quite  as  lovely !  and  I  remember 
suggesting  earnestly  to  a  friend  of 
mine  to  paint  her  as  the  Queen  of 


Night,  or,  in  Shelley's  words  rather^ 
<'  the  Spirit  of  Night.'^  You  know  the 
damsel  that  I  mean.  Weill  would  she 
not  look  '*  beautiful  exceedingly,"  un- 
etiiereally  lovely,  were  she  depicted 
with  her  long  dark  locks  floating  abroad, 
and  her  delicate  form  enwrapped 

>*  In  a  mantle  grey. 


Star-inwrought.** 

There  are  other  pictures  of  East- 
lake's,  which  I  will  shew  jou  by  and 
by.  There  is  a  likeness  of  Miss  Bury, 
drawn  as  a  saint,  with  flaxen  hair  stream- 
ing on  either  side  of  a  brow  which  is  at 
once  pale  and  iair :  it  is  painted  after 
the  manner  of  Leotiardo  da  Vinci,  and 
I  fkncy  you  will  tliink  it  not  unworthy 
of  the  master.  There  is  also,  in  the  next 
room,  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  Italian 
costume,  which  is  a  very  triumph  of 
art, — so  exquisitely  is  the  purity,  of  the 
delicate  lace  bordering  the  bosom,  and 
the  richer  living  hues  of  the  bosom 
itself,  brought  foirtb  —  each  enhancing 
the  otlier  as  they  together  fix  the  view. 
But  let  us  haste  to  the  only  historical 
picture  which  Eastlake  has  this  year 
exhibited, —  historical  picture,  or  com- 
position, or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
phrase  for  a  depicted  passage  in  hu- 
man life  wherein  there  is  more  than  a 
solitary  actor.  The  character  of  all 
men,  let  them  but  be  of  the  highek* 
order  of  intellect,  may  be  traced  in 
their  works,  provided  these  works  be 
of  no  mean  or  unbefitting  nature,  such 
as  necessity  may  compel  or  wayward- 
ness induce  us  on  occasion  to  be  en- 
gaged upon  withal.  Now  the  convic- 
tion in  my  soul,  as  I  gaze  upon  the 
paintings  of  Eastlake,  is,  that  he  must 
be  a  Scholar  and  a  gentleman,— a  man 
ofelejnmt  mind,  of  gentle  feelings,  of 
refined  sensibilities,  and  of  expanded 
sympathies;  one,  in  a  word,  that  I 
should  wish  to  be  of  the  number  of  my 
friends.  But  I  must  at  the  same  time 
say,  notwithstanding  all  my  admira- 
tion of  his  works,  that  I  do  feel  there 
is  something  wanting  in  them.  Is  it 
soul,  or  enthusiasm,  whieh  is  its  sym- 
bol ?  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  some- 
thing, however,  is  wanting.  It  striked 
me  as  though  he  were  too  downright 
English  ever  to  achieve  the  highest 
glory  as  a  painter.  My  feelings  of  his 
works  and  this  want  in  them  is  analo- 
gous to  that  which  Byron  describes  as 
prevailing  towards  the  Lord  of  Amun- 
deville.  I  cannot  explain  my  meaning 
better.    The  picture  represents  **  The 
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of  FrvDonco  di  Carrarra,  last 
lord  of  Pkdua,  and  Taddea  d'Este,  his 
wife  (who  was  ill  at  the  time)  from  the 

5mtr  of  Galeazzo  Visoonti,  Duke  of 
iian."  So  saith  our  catalogue ;  and 
farther,  it  gives  us  the  passage  of  his- 
tory whidi  the  artist  has  illustrated. 

**  Dana  lee  deserts  et  parmi  lea  ro- 
than,  des  6inisnires  de  Visconti  ^toient 
aaz  aguets  poor  surprendre  les  fngitifii : 
parCoot  les  voragttars  ^oient  entour^s  de 
dan^en,  et  Francois  de  Carrare,  apres 
avoir  march6  tout  le  joor  dans  les  che* 
■tins  tortncux  qui  sillonnent  ces  &pres 
aoBtagnes,  aoatenant  de  sod  bras  sa 
fcBaae  ao  bord  des  precipices,  n'osoit 
point  le  soir  entrer  dans  une  maison  pour 
s'j  repoaer ;  a  VentimigUa  le  podestat 
M  fit  poorsuivre  par  ses  archers." — Sis- 
wtandi,  Histoire  da  Ripubliques  ItalUnnet 
du  Mcyen  Ag§,  torn.  rii. 

The  escape !  It  is  well  to  know  the 
€wty  lest  from  the  power  of  the  painter 
we  might  be  led  to  make  those  woes 
and  fears  which  were  another's  our 
own  bv  geode  sympathy.  We  should 
scarcely,  io  sooth,  nave  anticipated  an 
escape;  so  beset  with  dangers  and 
difficulties  is  the  savage  path  trodden 
by  the  fugitives.  Is  it  not  a  grand 
group  ?  The  lady  I  Oh,  she  is  sick, 
sick, —  clinging  in  the  extremity  of 
fear  and  sufiering — of  mighty  anguish, 
and  still  mightier  love,  to  her  right 
noble  husband.  And  he — was  there 
ever  yet  seen  a  more  gallant  cavalier? 
The  paleness  of  will  unalterable,  of 
courage  imperturbable,  is  on  his  cheek 
and  brow  ;  the  blood  has  rallied  in 
ibroe  at  his  body's  citadel,  the  heart; 
and  as  with  Lara  in  his  last  battle, 

"  In  kirn  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  bat  hr  too  tranqoil  for  despair.'* 

One  band  is  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
He  may  be  compelled  to  stand  at  bay 
upon  the  instant !  His  life  will  at 
least  be  dearly  sold !  The  other  hand 
gently  presses  his  lady's  arm,  and  that 
thrilling  touch  assures  her — 

"  Mj  friends  may  falter,  and  my  band 

may  flee;* 
Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  !" 

Tlie  head,  and  form,  and  aspect  of  the 
boy  leading  the  mule,  too,  is  admirably 
conceived  and  executed.  The  colour- 
ing, by  the  way,  in  this,  as  indeed  in 
aU  Raatlakff's  pictupes,  is  eminently  Ti- 
tiaoes^ue^  He  brings  out  the  flesh  in 
pfcciecly  the  same  manner,  by  roeavs 
of  that  self-eame  russet  shading  in  ihe 
otttline.    Come  to  the  next  room,  and 


see  his "  Martyr."  •  ♦  •  • 
In  this  figure  will  you  not  allow  that 
he  has  in  no  small  degree  attained  and 
achieved 

"  The  tints  of  Titian  and  Correggio's 
grace  V* 

How  delicately  well  is  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  managed  I  Here  i» 
the  courage  of  Christ's  soldier  most 
admirably  displayed.  The  eyelids  are 
closed,  but  they  have  not  all  concealed 
the  meek  resigned  expression  of  the 
orbs  beneath.  You  see  the  arrow 
fixed  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  which 
the  martyr  is  fastened.  The  last  day  I 
was  here  I  heard  a  young  painter  ob- 
serve, with  no  less  truth  than  naivete, 
'^  A  common  villain,  sir,  would  have 
stuck  that  arrow  in  his  side.*'  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  the  original  honour 
of  the  bad  shot  belongs  to  Titian. 
•  e  e  • 

Stop  1  here  is  one  of  Stanfield's  Ve- 
netian pictures.  It  is  painted  under  a 
strange,  although  no  doubt  true  aspect, 
of  the  heavens.  The  figures  are  well- 
drawn  and  grouped,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  fine  painting.  **  It  likes  me  not'' so 
well,  however,  as  the  smaller  one  we 
before  so  enthusiastically  admired. 
If  I  were  not  afraid  of  being  supposed 
to  mingle  political  prejudice  with  my 
feeling  towards  the  picture,  I  would 
tell  you  there  is  too  much  of  grey  in  it. 
You  have  seen  enough — you  are  tired 
— you  wish  to  go  away.  No,  Liz,  no ! 
there  is  one  more  picture  you  must 
visit — ay,  in  the  hign  enthusiasm  of  a 
pilgrim.  But  softly  I  Upon  Addi- 
son's principle,  as  set  forth  in  the  in- 
troductory part  of  the  first  paper  in 
the  Spectator,  I  will  furnish  you  with 
a  reason  for  "  enthuximusyJ*  You  re- 
member that  maudlin  old  proser  talks 
of  one's  enjoyment  in  the  perusal  of  a 
book  being  enhanced  by  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fact  of  whether  the  au- 
thor be  a  tall  man  or  a  short,  of  a  fair 
or  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  so  forth ; 
in  a  word,  by  our  knowing  the  author. 
He  expresses  the  opinion  prettily,  as 
usual,  and,  as  usual,  feebly.  He  stole 
it  from — I  cannot  immediately  recol- 
lect from  whom  —  but,  at  all  events, 
from  a  writer  of  male  mind,  wlto  had 
accordingly  put  forth  his  thoughts  with 
vigour.  No  matter;  if  the  doctriiMe 
be  correct  (and  such  I  assuredly  believe 
it  to  be)  it  should  hold  good  as  well 
with  respect  to  creators  of  works  of  art 
as  witii  the  composer  of  books.   Tfeeie- 
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fore  is  it  I  am  anxious  to  shew  you  the 
painter  of  the  picture  to  which  we  are 
ahout  to  wend  our  way.     Do  you  see 
that  tall,  slender  youth,  with  the  neck- 
erchief rather  flung  round  than  folded 
on  a  fair  and  muscular  neck,  and  those 
blackest  elf  locks,  clustering  in  orderly 
confusion  about  his  head  and  brow? 
That  is  the  painter  of  "  The  Installation 
of  Captain  Kock,"  which  we  are  now 
going  to  see.     His  name?     VVhy,  it  is 
not  the  most  euphonious  or  sentimental 
in  the  world — Uaniel  MacClise.     But 
"  what's  in  a  name,"  &c.  &c.,  Lizzy  ? 
Look  at  him,  and  tell  me  if  you  be  not 
persuaded  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
genius.     I  must  tell  youy  by  the  by, 
that  he  is  my  be(tu  ideal  of  a  German 
student;   not  one  of  the   mere  filthy 
herd,  who  are  only  fit  to  puff  away 
their  souls  with  the  aid  of  Meerschaum 
pipes,  and  patter  Kant  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  pun),  but  a  sort  of  Novalis 
—  a  gentle  idealist,  who  lives  in  his 
own  world — a  man  familiar  with  high 
thoughts,  and  choicest  impulses,  and 
noblest  aspirations,  and  the  mute  in- 
fluences of  incommunicable  dreams. 
Can  you  not  conceive  him  even  now, 
as  he  stands  in  personal  solitude  amidst 
the  buzzing  throng  —  there  being  no 
communion   whatsoever   between    hrs 
mind  and  the  surrounding  crowd  — 
can   you   not  conceive  his  soul   and 
senses  to  be  wrapt  in  the  contemplation 
of  some  grand  theorem  of  transcend  - 
ental   philosophy ;    some   forlorn    yet 
pleasing  speculation  concerning  God 
and  Destiny,  Freewill  and  the  judg> 
ment  of  the  last  great  day,  the  phan- 
tasmal forms  of  things,  the  mystery  of 
existence,  and  the  secrets  of  the  grave  ? 
Or  may  he  not,  in  sweet  and  subtle 
thought,  be  analysing  and  separating 
and   defining  the  various  differences, 
properties,  and  accidents  of  Soul  and 
Mind,  to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Pythagoreans;  or  of  Understand- 
ing and  Reason,  to  adopt  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  modem  transcendentalists? 
He  may ; — the  wildered  glance  of  that 
deeply-meaning  eye,  and  that  massive 
freely-chiselled    brow,  "  sicklied   o'er 
(as  it  is)  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 
declare  that  he  may.     Yet  is  he  not ! 
Visions  of  such  matters,  I  should  be- 
lieve, have  never  heretofore  possessed 
or  shadowed   his   mind,  all   dreamer 
and  mystic  though  he  be ;  as  is  every 
man  of  genius  upon  occasions — every 
roan  who  has  the  higher  powers  of  the 
intellect,  who  has   the  almighty  will 


and  the  illimitable  capability  of  excite- 
ment, which  are  the  symbols  and  the 
implements  of  Genius.  Great,  however, 
he  might  be  in  any  pursuit  to  which 
he  chose  to  devote  himself;  he  might 
be  more  and  better  than  a  painter. 
Having  selected  painting,  however, 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  life  and 
health  be  but  vouchsafed  to  him  for 
some  years  longer,  he  will  be  the 
first  painter  of  his  age.  He  is  even 
now  the  Dry  den  ;  I  should  not  despair 
of  yet  seeing  him  the  Shakespeare  of 
his  art. 

And  why  the  Dryden  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  In  reading  tiie  glorious  poetry 
of  Dryden,  the  sense,  the  feeling  most 
s'rongly  impressed  upon  one's  mind,  is 
of  the  poet's  power,  of  his  manly  vi- 
gour, of  his  mighty  intellect,  which, 
giant-like,  ever  rears  its  head  above 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  occupied, 
making  it  look  as  though  it  were  be- 
neath its  full  exertion ;  or  as  if,  at  least, 
its  full  exertion  had  not  been  vouch- 
safed to  it.  Ay,  Lizzy  1  for  that  Intel- 
lect still  towers  above  all  its  own  crea- 
tions, beautiful,  august,  resplendent, 
though  they  be;  and  conveys  unfail- 
lingly  to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  in- 
distinct and  unlimited  vastness.  Thus 
is  it  in  like  manner  with  respect  to 
MacClise's  pictures.  In  gazing  on 
them,  we  are  more  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  vigour  and  genius 
of  the  painter,  than  with  admiration  of 
the  painting.  The  subject,  however 
masterly  may  be  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  treated,  appears  beneath 
his  powers,  and  shews  as  though  these 
vast  powers  were  not  all  put  forth 
upon  it.  We  feel  that  he  could  do 
better  than  that  on  which  our  eye  is 
resting;  and  we  feel  that,  had  it  so 
pleased  him,  he  might  have  done  thai 
better.  But  enough  of  disquisition 
critical  and  learned ;  let  us  go  and 
speak  to  him.  You  have  guessed  he 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  for  though  I  have 
spoken  but  the  trutli,  I  have  spoken  it 
fervidly.  Come,  you  cannot  fail  to 
like  him ;  for  he  is  one  of  those  kindly 
beings 


>» 


"  That  make  the  salt  of  earth. 


The  Academy  have  behaved  very  ill 
to  MacClise,  in  hanging  his  picture  in 
such  a  place.  He  is  their  own  pupil ; 
thev  have  given  hira  all  their  honouiBy 
including  the  gold  medal,  which  en- 
tities him  to  spend  three  years  at  their 
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in  Italy.  His  iame  ought,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  be  considered  by 
them  as  theirs ;  and  realty,  when  they 
eonld  find  accommodation  in  good 
lights  lor  acres,  and  literally  **  dirty 
acres,''  of  daubed  canvass,  I  think  they 
might  have  done  somethin^s^  better  for 
the  youthful  artist  they  had  reared. 

As  I  am  abusing  the  Academy  upon 
one  point,  I  may  as  well  go  on  to  abuse 
them  np€Mi  another.  This  is  general. 
The  acaidemicians  and  associates,  men 
whose  fame  is  already  made,  whether 
fer  good  or  evil,  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
tOQching  their  pictures  so  as  to  adapt 
their  tints  to  the  particular,  and  pro- 
bably the  new  lights,  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  exhibition-rooms.  This 
privilege  is  denied  to  all  others;  so 
that  title  young  and  ineiperienced  — 
those  who  have  yet  a  reputation  to 
create;  and  who  would  most  need  the 
use  of  all  appliances  and  means,  are 
pvecloded  from  the  enjoyment  of  an 
mdolgence  which  is  accorded  to  others, 
vriio  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  much 
in  want  of  it,  and  who  appear  in  the 
uneo viable  position  of  seeming  to  re- 
serre  it  to  themselves;  not  so  much 
firom  a  belief  that  it  can  be  of  any  par- 
ticular use  to  them,  as  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  serious 
injury  to  their  young  competitors.  In 
hctf  their  conduct  in  this  respect  is  so 
exoessiTely  mean,  so  utterly  unworthy 
of  an  association  of  Englishmen  — 
Englishmen,  who  from  their  very  cradle 
are  taught  to  love  fair-play,  that  it 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  the  pub- 
lic to  be  abolished.  *  *  From  the 
mode  in  which  this  picture  is  placed, 
whereby  we  are  absolutely  forced  up 
to  it  by  the  incumbent  crowd,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  tell  you  the  story 
it  conveys,  that  you  may  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  it;  and  this  I  will  do  as 
shortly  and  as  simply  as  I  may. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  ruined  abbey 
— a  very  common  sight  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  thanks  to  the  old  Fitzgeralds, 
and  Butlers,  and  the  more  recent  la- 
bours of  Ireton  and  Cromwell.  It  is  not 
quite  so  usual,  however,  to  see  tables 
spread,  and  the  vulgar  process  of  mas- 
tication going  forward,  in  a  place  hal- 
lowed by  superstition.  But  let  that 
pass,  lliere  is  a  crowd  assembled, 
and  the  business  on  hand  is  the  instal- 
lation of  a  chief,  in  the  room  of  the 
last  scoundrel  who  held  the  office,  and 
whose  career  (it  is  to  be  presumed)  has 
been  lately  cut  short  by  the  bullet  of 


the  policeman,  or,  more  appropriately, 
by  the  noose  of  the  hangman.    Perhaps 
that    ill -favoured    elderly   personage, 
now  stretched  a  corpse  upon  the  tomb- 
stone, may  be  the  late  Captain  Rock. 
At  all  events,  the  fine  athletic  fellow 
who  is  vowing  revenge  upon  the  body, 
is  some  relation — perhaps  the  nephew 
of  the  defunct  rebel.    The  hunchback, 
raised  upon  tlie  shoulders  of  a  kneel- 
ing figure  (who  is  laughing  at  the  ma- 
licious enthusiasm,  the  impotent  rage 
and  fierceness  of  his  deformed  burden), 
is  about,  with  congratukitory  grin,  to 
place  an  old  infantry  cap  on  the  head 
of  the  young  chieftain.    Another  fellow, 
in  all  the  valorous  excitement  of  drunk- 
enness, places  his  paw  over  the  hands 
of  the  other  figures  laid  on  the  breast  of 
the  body;  they,  with  various  gestures, 
pledge  themselves  to  vengeance.  Three 
keeners  are  already  engaged ;  one  is 
chanting  forth  the  praises  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  wild  Dllaloah,  and  an- 
other is  adjusting  the  toes,  tying  them 
for  the  decorous  arrangement  of  the 
body.     Young  women,  daughters  pro- 
bably of  the  deceased,  in  all  the  aban- 
donment of  grief,  are    flung  on   the 
ground,  near  their  father's  head.  Above 
these  is  a  descent  of  figures,  bearing  in 
a  wounded  man  ;  serving  to  shew  that 
an  affray  has  recently  taken  place.    On 
the  left  is  a  nide  table  seen  in  perspec- 
tive, round  which  are  various  figures, 
engaged  in  difierent  ways;  four  with 
crossed  hands,  pledging  tliemselves  in 
unity  and  good  fellowship  to  the  cause ; 
others  drinking  whisky  from  egg-shells, 
and  so  on  ;  while  at  the  tup  of  the  table 
the  country  schoolmaster,  the  Philo- 
math, as  he  would  love  to  be  called,  is 
concluding  an  harangue  on  the  grand 
topics  of  the  day  to  a  portion  of  the 
assemblage.  The  poor  scholar,  a  youth- 
ful Dicky  Shiel,  is  his  most  attentive 
auditor ;  still  on  the  left,  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  two  women,  one  playing 
with  a  child,  who  is  trying  to  draw  a 
sword  —  (this  would  seem  to  intimate 
an  early  fiEirailiarity  with  the  use  of 
weapons,  which,  by  the  way,  the  Irish 
pea&ant  has  not)— the  other  praying  on 
the  grave  of  a  relative.    Tiiere  is  be- 
side, in  the  artistic  cant,  a  bit  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  shape  of  a  child  care- 
lessly picking  daisies.     On  the  right  is 
a  group,  of  an  old  Terry  alt  veteran 
teaching  a  young  bosthoun  how  to  use 
a  gun,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun   being 
addressed  to  the  spectator's  eye  as  well 
as  the  finger  of  the  old  wooden-legged 
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director;  a  group  of  girls  are  fluttered^ 
— one  places  her  hands  on  her  ears,  as 
if  dreading  the  report  of  the  piece;  a 
boccaugh,  or  sham  cripple,  mad  with 
patriotism  and  pothien,  unbuckles  his 
wooden  leg,  and  flourishes  his  crutch,— - 
be  is  actively  drunk ;  another  leans  on 
him  passively  ditto,  and   his   fiice  is 
expressive  of  a  hiccup.     Beyond  this 
group,  for  the  sake  of  composition,  there 
is  a  plump  of  heads — of  boys  and  girls; 
the  latter  are  engaged  in  disguising  the 
faces  of  their  "  bachelors,"  by  painting 
moustaches  on  them,  or  by  blackening 
the  face  all  over ;  kissing  and  courting 
are  of  course  going  on  simultaneously 
with  the  business  of  the  hour.    The 
scene  takes  place  after  one  e)cpedition, 
and  previous  to  another.    The  line  is 
completed  by  a  distant  group  listening 
to  an  agitator  raised  on  a  barrel,  and 
very  like  Lord  Althorp  in  the  back. 
Now  there  is  the  story  of  the  picture, 
which,  from  the  air  of  confusion  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  bad  light,  and  the 
proximity  to  it  into  which  you  are  com- 
pelled by  the  constant  crowd,  it  would 
fiave  cost  you  half-a-dozen  visits  to 
make  out.      That  this  painting  is  a 
work  of  genius  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe.    Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  drawing  throughout;  and  the  co- 
louring, so  far  as  tlie  fair  faces  of  the 
women  are  concerned,  quite  equals  any 
thing  that  was  ever  done  by  Rubens. 
Still,  however,  there  are  many  foults ; 
but  in  sooth  they  are  scarcely  separable 
from  the  subject,  which  has  been  most 
injudiciously  selected  :  it  is  one  where- 
with no  human  being  entering  the  ex- 
hibition, unless  it  be  some  scoundrel 
agitator,  can  have  the  slightest  sympa- 
thy.    If  the  visitor  be   English,  his 
feelings  revolt  against  the  portraiture 
of  those    Irish   kerne  —  those  rebel- 
ruffians,  whose  savage  deeds,  whose 
atrocious  blood-guiltiness  he  is  con- 
tinually   conteinplathig    through    the 
magnifying  medium  of  the  lying  news- 
papers.    If  the  visitor,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  Anglo-Irish,  what  are  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  Kockites  ?  the  most 
intense   contempt    and    hatred   com- 
mineled — the  feeling  of  the  roan  to- 
wards the  poisonous  reptile :  he  knows 
that  the  Rockites  are  the  most  treach- 
erous and  cowardly  rascals  in  the  wide 
world,  excepting  only  the  agitators  by 
whom  they  are  incited.     He  is  lost  iu 
amazement,  therefore,  to  see  genius 
employed  upon  the  depicture  of  such  a 
ratcaiile    rabblement  /     For    myself, 


although  I  cannot  but  rejoiee  that  the 

Sicture  hat  been  paioted,  ytst  do  I 
eeply  regRt  ihit  MmCIhs  did  «i|»  if 
I  may  be  rifcwaadlo  trik  tttde»  i  huigt 
tke  veiruE.      Perhaps,  however,  he 
was  anxious  to  make  a  perfectly  Irish 

ficture — to  represent  Irish  features  and 
rish  feelings  m  every  form  and  mood  I 
But  this  he  has  not  done:  druokenness, 
recklessness,  and  the  unquenchable 
thirst  for  vengeance,  ans  not  exclusively 
Irish.  Rockites  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  holding  their  *'  high  solemnities*'  in 
ruined  abbeys,  or  of  bringing  their 
women  and  children  witli  them  to  their 
meetings,  like  the  ancient  Germans  or 
the  mc^em  Italian  banditti.  Besides, 
the  women  he  has  painted  are  not  the 
female  peasantiy  of  Ireland ;  the  men 
he  has  introduced  are  Celts,  and 
have  all  the  chamcteristics  ofthatill- 
fevoured  race:  but  the  women  afe> 
one  and  all,  Anglo-Uibemian.  That 
sunny  hair,  those  blue  eyes,  that  deli- 
eately-fair  complexion,  were  never  yet 
seen,  exceptmg  amongst  the  English 
f>f  Engfcmd  and  the  Englisli  of  irehind. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  no  other 
country,  nor  amongst  any  other  race 
under  the  sun.        •        •        • 

You  are  quite  ri^t.  The  faces  of 
the  ladies  (for  such  they  be)  are  as 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  murky 
faces  of  the  peasantry  as  the  pure  crys- 
tal waters  of  Lake  Leman  from  the 
dusky  current  ofthe  Rhone,  with  which, 
cast  together  though  they  be,  the  gentle 
lake  suffers  not  its  glassy  floods  to  min^ 
gle.  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  much  regret 
he  did  not  transfer  the  scene  to  some 
other  country  and  some  other  age ;  that 
he  did  not  imbody  persons  in  whom  we 
might  acknowledge  sympathy.  Might 
not  some  such  passage  as  is  here  repre- 
sented be  imagined  in  the  history  of 
Spartacus,  that  immortal  slave  and 
rebel  ?  Might  we  not  ha^e  him  in  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  temple,  vowing 
vefigeance  against  impericms  Rome  and 
the  Roman  name,  over  the  body  of 
some  fellowHslave,  done  to  death  by 
the  cruelty  of  his  patrician  master,  and 
surrounded  by  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
male  and  female,  belonging  to  some 
great  household?  Here  would  have 
been  an  opportunity,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  riclb  and  flowing  costume,  to 
relieve  the  picture  from  some  of  that 
monotony  of  tone  in  the  colouring 
which  it  necessarily  acquires  ftmn  the 
sombre  dresses  of  the  men.  Here 
would  be  a  scene  which  would  etrthe 
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at  iMMty  ihilt 


bf4egaiitf 
we  mseiable  many.  Bat  away  wim 
fheae  dreams!  Amongst  the  rest,  I 
regret  that  BiacClise  painted  this  par- 
lienlar  picture ;  lor  I  am  much  afraid 
that  be  will  be  mistaken  for  a  Radi- 
cbI,  or,  stilL  worse,  a  Whig:  the  &ct 
being,  that  he  has  never  dabbled  the 
least  in  politics,  and  has  nothing  of  po- 
iitiGal  feeling,  excepting  perhaps  tnat 
instinctiTe  disposition  to  free  and 
gevtie  Ibryism  which  is  proper  to 
a  high-minded  gentleman^  But  let 
OS  oouider  the  picture  as  it  actually 
is.  And  after  one  observation  or  two 
in  blame,  let  os  turn  to  the  more  grate- 
6d  dsty  of  praise.  There  is  a  want  of 
onity  in  the  design  which  injures  the 
efiect)  though  inseparable  fiom  the  am- 
bitious nature  of  the  subject,  which  is 
the  representation  of  a  miscellaneous 
multitude,  severally  operated  upon  at 
a  period  of  high  excitement  by  the 
ieelings  proper  to  their  nature.  There 
are  ia  this  picftare  materials  for  a  dozen 
difiereat  ptctures,  that  would  be  each 
exeeUent  of  its  kind.  Again,  there  is 
the  ambitious  attempt  to  represent 
positive  action,  which  almost  always 
foils  miserably,  and  newr  can,  in  my 
flund,  be  executed  with  complete  suc- 
cess. I  allude  to  the  group  in  which 
the  iaceaagh  plays  the  principal  part. 


Aad  faady,  I  would  flOTy  thai 
of  tngidy,  eoiMdy^aad  fone,  as  in  veil 
life,was«  yrapus  experiment  in  paint- 
ing: ftiarriy  meooeds  in  poesy — ^lardT 
even  in  plain  prose,  and  nothing  but  high 
genius  could  make  it  other  than  a  foilure 
in  **  painting  mute  and  motionless."  In 
a  word,  to  nse  a  fomiliar  iltostiation, 
a  calm,  cold  spectator,  coming  to  gaze 
upon  a  picture  in  which  the  fitfol  dil- 
utions of  our  nature  are  represented,  is 
pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  a  man 
perfectly  sober  entering  a  company 
excited  and  flushed  with  liquor.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  finer  than  the 
expression  of  the  principal  figure; 
there  is  in  it  all  the  nobleness  of  in- 
tense feeling,  withoatdie  riightest  toach 
of  exaggeration.  All  the  women,  es- 
pecially the  rister  who  is  tying  on  the 
sash,  and  the  delicious  little  nmm  who 
affects  to  dread  the  report  of  the  gun, 
are  most  exquisitely  depicted.  The 
cbiaro  'tcuro,,  too,  is  better  and  more 
artistic  in  this  picture  than  in  any  other 
of  MacCtise's  I  have  ever  seen;  and 
there  is  wonderful  breadth,  when  yon 
consider  the  nmnbcr  of  heads  and  the 
difficulty  of  massing  the  various  groups. 
Enough,  however,  for  one  day;  I 
really  cannot  think  of  keeping  yon 
koger  in  the  oppressive  atraospbm  of 
this  crowd.  We  wilt  turn  in  again  to- 
morrow, and  then  I  will  shew  you 
some  exquisitely  beautiful  drawings 
by  Chalon. 


OXFORD  AND  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

EccE  iTERUM  Crispin DS I  Hackneyed  as  is  that  quotation,  we  must  make  it 
once  more.  We  are  about  again  to  speak  of  an  exhibition  by  Lord  Brougham. 
We  may,  however,  extend  our  extract  nom  Juvenal  somewhat  beyond  these  three 
opening  words : 

'<  Eoce  itenun  Crispinus,  et  eat  mihi  aope  vocaadis 
In  partes. 

— —  Quid  agas,  quum  diia,  et  fcedior  onmi 
Crimine  persona  est  f 

There  has  been  some  critical  controversy  wasted  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
fcrsona  in  this  passage.  Dr.  Johnson,  defending  Salmasius  against  the  sneeis  of 
Milloo — against  his  penona  n^— interprets  it  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ^ertoM. 
The^neial  mn  of  scnolais  more  correctly,  as  we  think,  maintain  that  no  Latin 
writer  ever  used  the  word  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  cAorac^er.  Dr.  Johnson 
mif^,  according  to  his  view  of  the  passage,  have  thus  translated  it : 

"  What  can  we  say,  when  the  mean  fellow's  look 
In  filth  sorpasses  the  most  foal  rebuke  V 

Milton  would  have  done  something  as  follows : 

**  Why  rail  opon  Itim,  when  the  fome  he  bears 
Is  fouler  than  all  charge  V 

The  admirers  of  the  name  and  the  fiwe  of  Lord  Brougham  may  choose  aAoeh 
veisnoii  they  diink  the  most  appropriate. 
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'  Eeee  iterwn  Crt^nuf.  Month  after  month — nay,  day  after  day — we  might 
have  rich  matter  for  our  pen  in  the  perpetual  proceedings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
If  we  desired  to  exhibit  nim  as  a  lawyer,  there  is  scarcely  a  decision  which  he 
attempts  in  which  he  does  not  blunder — scarcely  a  dictum  he  utters  which  is  not 
marked  either  by  impertinence  or  legal  ignorance,  and  generally  by  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  both.  Tlie  newspapers  are  now  amusing  themselves  with  his  unparalleled 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Sotarte  and  Palmer  (how  capitally  that  has  been  handled 
in  the  Morning  Pint  /) ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  day  in  which,  if  his  sayings  and 
doings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  House  of  Lords  were  attended  to  with 
critiod  eye,  that  something  as  absurd,  as  ignorant,  as  petulant,  and  as  erroneous, 
might  not  be  discovered.  He  boasts  that  he  has  but  few  appeals  before  him — and 
noSiing  can  be  more  true.  If  he  be  continued  on  the  woolsack  for  a  few  terms 
longer,  he  will  have  neither  case  nor  appeal.  No  man  of  sense  will  dip  hie 
property  in  the  chances  of  such  a  lottery  as  the  decisions  of  Broufrham.  it  is 
really  woful  to  think  that  tlie  opinions  of  Lord  Tenterden,  Sir  Launcelot  Shadwell, 
Sir  John  Leach,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  &c.  &c.  (Denman  we 
leave  to  be  arranged  with  as  Brougham  desires)  should  be  liable  to  the  reversal 
of  a  man  who,  vrithout  any  knowl^ge  of  the  difficult  science  in  which  they  shine 
as  leading  lights,  or  the  capacity  of  industrious  application  to  the  subjects  laid 
before  him,  has  been  thrust  into  the  highest  office  of  the  law  because  he  had  the 
power  of  making  sarcastic  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  might,  if  his 
price  had  not  been  come  up  to,  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  nascent  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Grey.  If  Lord  Brougham  should  be  in  want  of  an  argument  to 
prove  that  the  political  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
be  severed,  he  is  supplied  with  by  far  the  most  cogent  in  his  own  person.  He 
may  say  that  a  flagrant  instance  has  occurred  in  which  a  bustling,  busy,  abusive, 
and  bullying  member  of  the  bar,  at  which  he  never  made  the  slightest  figure  as  a 
lawyer,  is  placed  upon  the  woolsack  to  decide  the  knottiest  cases  that  die  circle 
of  jurisprudence  can  supply,  and  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  art,  with  whom  not  one  of  his  own  firmest  adherents  could  have  the  con- 
summate impertinence  to  compare  him  for  a  moment — and  placed  there,  not 
because  he  is  qualified  as  a  judge,  but  feared  as  a  political  adventurer.  He  may 
appeal  to  the  lords  and  say,  ''if  your  lordships  want  a  proof  of  the  mischief  of 
making  politics  the  passport  to  the  chief  judicial  office  or  the  realm,  look  at  me. 
To  be  sure,  so  extreme  a  case  never  before  occurred ;  but  still  the  possibility  of 
its  occurrence  having  been  thus  proved,  ought  to  make  you  desirous  that  it  should 
not  be  repeated.*'  And  yet  this  man  raved  or  drivelled  about  Lord  Eldon's  not 
promoting  talent  (he  meant  himself)  in  the  legal  profession,  and  was  indignant  to 
think  that  a  practice  of  sedition  was  not  a  sufficient  passport  to  rank  at  the  bar, 
though  it  were  unaccompanied  by  any  other  species  of  practice.  What  must  he 
now  think  of  his  diatribes  on  this  subject,  wnen  he  finds  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  contradict  Sugden  while  arguing  in  Equity,  and  to  overrule  with  con- 
temptuous tongue  the  counsels  of  Scarlett  or  Pollock  in  Law  ?  Can  even  he  be 
brazen  enough  to  think  that  the  honours  which  have  been  conferred  on  him  were 
won  by  his  professional  merits  ?  If  he  does,  no  bronze  statue  need  hereafter  be 
by  his  admirers  erected  to  his  memory.  He  need  only  be  preserved  as  a  mummy, 
and  set  up  in  tetemam  rei  memoriam  as  a  specimen  of  brass  far  beyond  any  thing 
that  Corinth  ever  exhibited. 

He  gives  us  but  little  opportunity  of  judging  of  him  as  a  general  politician 
of  late ;  but  he  afibrds  us  ample  occupation  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  we  consider  him  merely  as  a  peer  or 
as  primuM  inter  para.  If  there  were  not  a  more  obvious  and  directly  visible 
cause  for  his  general  conduct  in  that  assembly,  we  should  attribute  it  to  a 
desire  of  degrading  the  House  and  the  office  which  he  unfortunately  holds. 
One  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  (we  believe)  observed,  when  he  saw  a  person  of 
ungentlemanlike  character,  or  fkmily,  or  breeding,  introduced  as  a  lord  into  the 
upper  house,  that  he  had  always  expected  to  meet  with  nobody  but  gentlemen 
there  at  least,  but  had  now  discovered  his  mistake.  Could  the  duke  revive  and 
see  who  presides  in  that  house,  and  how  the  office  of  presidency  is  performed, 
he  would,  we  imagine,  be  inclined  to  reverse  his  proposition,  and  express  his 
wonder  that  any  gentleman  should  stay  there. 

But  it  is  not  of  these  points  in  the  character  and  behaviour  of  Lord  Brougham 
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were  about  to  speak.  We  intended  to  have  made  his  name  serve  merely  as 
an  introdnction  to  a  few  lines  about  Oxford,  and  the  noble  part  played  by  the 
ioembers  of  that  university  in  the  course  of  the  month  just  passed.  We  should 
perhaps  apologise  for  having  spent  so  much  time  upon  Lord  Brougham  as  a 
pieiace ;  but  we  were  desirous  of  citing  him  as  an  authority  on  the  afiairs  of 
Oxford,  and  we  could  not  avoid  bestowing  upon  him  a  page  or  so  when  once  he 
bad  been  started.  We  look  upon  him  as  being  too  good  a  testimony  as  to  what 
is  the  value  set  upon  the  proceedings  at  Oxford,  by  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
to  lose  him  for  a  moment.  What  we  have  already  said  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
we  set  no  high  value  on  his  demeanour  as  a  judge,  a  senator,  or  a  gentleman ;  but 
we  shall  willingly  allow  him  the  praise  of  being  a  dexterous  pleader,  and  well 
versed  in  all  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  debate.  This  praise  we  shall  never 
deny  him  —  taking  care,  however,  at  tlie  same  time  to  add,  that  so  far  from 
considering  this  as  a  proof  of  genius,  we  have  always  observed  it  to  be  the 
companion  of  cunning,  the  remotest  thing  from  genius  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived. 

That  the  installation  of  the  Duke  at  Oxford  had  annoyed  and  irritated  the 
Whig  party,  nobody  can  doubt ;  but  that  the  general  conduct  of  the  men  of  the 
University  was  tenfold  more  bitter  in  annoyance,  is  still  plainer.  Various  have 
been  the  artifices  and  aSectations  under  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  conceal 
Ibis  feeling.  One  writer  says  that  he  records  the  clappings  and  hootings  of  the 
undergraduates  as  merely  ''  matter  of  history,''  it  being  of  no  earthly  consequence 
bow  or  of  whom  a  parcel  of  noisy  boys  expressed  their  approbation  or  censure. 
This  author  must  have  a  fine  appreciation  of  what  is  fit  to  be  '*  matter  of  history.'' 
Another  treated  the  installation  as  nothing  more  than  the  nonsense  of  the  nonage 
and  the  dotage  of  the  University ;  intimating  thereby  that  the  opinions  formed 
after  a  long  life  of  study  and  reflection,  and  those  expressed  in  the  fine  feelings 
of  educated  youth,  were  unworthy  of  his  attention.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
as  a  curious  fiict  in  statistics,  that  in  all  the  great  assembly  which  met  at  Oxford, 
none  appeared  but  the  very  aged  and  the  very  young.  Others  were  loud  on  the 
folly  displayed  by  the  Oxonians  (these  were,  of  course,  writers  in  newspapers, 
whose  wisdom  shines  so  pre-eminently  forth  on  all  occasions  as  to  entitle  them 
justly  to  despise  all  the  rest  of  the  world) ;  and  Mr.  0*Connell  was  pleased  to 
remark  particularly  on  the  ''buffoonery"  of  the  exhibition,  which,  when  we 
consider  what  are  the  habitual  exhibitions  of  the  religion  by  professing  and 
brawling  for  which  Mr.  0*ConneU  makes  his  professional  money,  may  be 
amsidered  to  be  at  least  amusing.  These  are  the  testimonia  of  inferior  artists. 
Lord  Brougham  may  be  at  least  allowed  precedence  over  them,  and  we  therefore 
cite  him  at  some  length. 

His  lordship  took  occasion,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  against  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Universities,  to  deliver 
himself  of  one  of  those  staggering  rhapsodies  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  as 
tending  so  materially  to  bring  the  House  into  contempt.  In  the  observations  of 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  there  was  nothing  to  excite  anger — nothing  casting  blame 
upon  any  body  of  men  on  earth — nothing  but  a  prayer  that  the  old  regulations 
of  the  Universities  should  be  respected.  There  was  nothing,  in  short,  to  call  for 
a  word  in  reply,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  thought  proper  to  abuse  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  the  most  violent  terms,  and  to  cover  with  overweening  praise  that 
joint-stock  establishment  which  they  call  the  University  of  London.  It  being  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  tliat  that  establishment  is  a  failure,  it  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  if  he  attempts  to  assist  his  friends  whose  money 
is  embarked  in  it,  with  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  the  shares, 
now  some  70  or  80  per  cent  at  a  discount.  In  this  charitable  design  we  should 
not  visit  him  with  much  severity,  only  stopping  to  express  a  wish  that  some  other 
place  could  be  found  for  puffing  off  tumoling  joint-stock  speculations  than  the 
seat  of  the  Chancellor  of  England.  It  would  not  be  considered  very  correct  in 
Mr.  Bish,  if  he  were  to  take  advantage  of  being  member  for  I^amington  to 
entertain  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  choicest  pufis  on  the  *'  last  and  final " 
Glasgow  lottery.  Still  less  correct,  then,  can  it  be  in  Lord  Brougham  to  take 
advantage  of  his  chancellorship  to  disseminate,  in  the  shape  of  reports  of  his 
speeches,  unpaid-for  advertisements  through  the  newspapers  as  P"^^'^,  **®T  ^ 
raise  the  market-prices  of-a  humbug  more  mischievous  and  more  fraudulent  than 
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any  lottery  that  was  ever  devised.  We  repeat  it,  however,  it  is  not  with  this  we 
quarrel.  Bat,  in  the  name  of  Goodness  1  why  did  he,  in  performing  this  Bartho* 
lomew  Lane  sort  of  business,  fall  foul  with  such  asperity  of  the  ancient  Univer- 
sities, particularly  as  EMr.  Coplestone  had  not  given  nim  the  slightest  ground  for 
being  angry  with  the  remarks  which  tliat  liberal  prelate  had  thought  fit  to  make  \ 
The  reason  is  plain  enough,  and  by  and  by  Lord  Brougham  explained  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  having  quietly  expostulated  with  the  incon- 
venient, or  rather  the  disorderly  course  (disorderly,  we  mean,  as  to  usual  practice) 
pursued  by  Lord  Brougham  in  raising  a  debate  on  a  most  important  question 
merely  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  that 
learned  and  respectable  personage  with  respect  to  the  Universities.  "  If  I  was 
surprised,''  said  the  Duke,  *'  at  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  departure  from  the 
general  and  more  convenient  practice  of  the  House  in  this  respect,  I  was  much 
more  so  at  the  tone  of  his  remaiks.  Mr  lords,  the  University  of  Oxford  or 
King^s  College  ought  to  expect  from  the  nigh  station  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  that  he  would  have  defended  them  from  any  attack,  instead  of  attempting  to 

!>ut  them  down  on  this  occasion  by  mistatements  respecting  their  |>ractice.  My 
Olds,  it  is  not  true  that  the  student  does  more  at  his  admission  than  in  fact  stating 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  established  church;  but  on  taking  a  degree  he  is 
obliged  to  sign  the  articles,  to  shew  his  knowledge  of  and  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  church.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  knows  this  much  better 
than  I  do;  and  I  must  again  say,  that  instead  of  making  such  statements  as  he 
has  just  now  made,  it  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  high  station  whieh  he  holds, 
that  he  should  have  been  found  amongst  the  defenders  of  the  Universities  •»  that 

he  should  not  attempt  to  pull  them  down  by  statements  with  a  view  to  their 

•  •       ft 
mjnry." 

Lord  Grey  thought  that  he  was  called  upon  to  answer  this,  and  endeavoured 
to  protect  his  learned  colleague,  but  in  vain.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  deter- 
mined to  protect  himself,  and  took  care  to  prevent  Lord  Grey,  who  had  already 
risen  to  speak,  firom  going  on.  The  premier  sighed  and  sat  down,  leaving  his 
Chancellor  to  his  fate ;  and  the  Chancellor  proceeded  accordingly  to  sneer  at  the 
want  of  logic  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — to  admit  that  be  did  not  hear  the 
speech  ofC5oplestone — to  thank  Lord  Gfey  for  having  bid  him  attend  to  what  vras 
going  on ;  in  plain  English,  for  having  aroused  him  out  of  a  tipsy  slumber — and 
after  some  more  rubbish-like  verbiage  of  the  same  kind,  delivered  in  a  manner 
which  no  writing  can  describe,  he  came  to  what  lurked  aUA  mente  repottum — 
the  true  reason  of  his  hatred  of  Oxford,  and  his  desire  to  insult  it  whenever  any 
opportunity,  no  natter  how  remote  or  irrelevant,  came  in  his  way.  Here  are  the 
words  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord :  ^'  My  lords,  I  am  not  bound  to  the  Univer- 
sities by  any  allegiance.  Individually  I  owe  them  nothing — the  country,  no 
doubt,  is  greatly  £eir  debtor;  and,  no  doubt,  the  country  is  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation.     I  NEVER  HISSED  THEM." 

This,  then,  is  the  grief  1  Oxford  hissed  Lord  Brougham — but  Lord  Brougham, 
innocent  creature,  never  hissed  Oxford.  But  Coplestone,  who  wrote  a  very  plea- 
sant vindication  of  Oxford  some  five  or  six-and^twenty  yean  ago  against  the 
sneers  of  Sidney  Smith  and  Brougham's  brother  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  we 
suppose  of  Brougham  himself— it  being  the  only  clever  Uiing  the  aforesaid 
Coplestone  ever  did  write — might  have  told  Lord  Brougliam,  that  if  he  never 
hissed  Oxford,  he  had  spat  venom  against  it ;  and  that  if  the  hissing  had  not  the 
efiect  of  that  of  a  serpent,  it  was  because  it  was  as  impotent  as  that  of  a  goose. 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  say  that  at  a  dinner-meeting  of  the  principal 
scheme  jobbers  of  the  London  University  he  attended,  and  (after  a  needless  sneer 
against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  not  taking  any  part  in  the  debate) 
he  lauded  the  good  behaviour  of  all  present,  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  lent 
all  his  weight  to  the  chair,  to  **  the  boys  of  fourteen,"  who  were  getting  themselves 
drunk  at  the  side-tables.  Their  great  kindness  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was 
the  most  noble  and  magnanimous  feature  of  this  most  noble  and  magnanimous 
meeting.  ^  I  had  occasion,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  **  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  mention  the  names  of  Oxford  and  of  Canobridge.  They  were  received 
with  unmixed  applause.  I  spoke  in  praise  of  them,  and  there  was  not  on  that 
occasion,  even  during  the  greatest  hilarity  of  the  evening,  one  indecent  expression 
which  could  in  any  way  refer  to  those  learned  bodies .'' 
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The  DMrit  that  tbMe  was  no  indeoeDcy  spoken  in  tho  pf«senee  of  boys  of 
fiwrtacn  at  this  dinner  can,  we  suppose^  be  only  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
able  to  testify  to  what  is  the  usaai  stiain  of  coDTetsation  in  those  companies 
where  Lord  Brougham  has  the  lead — bol  let  that  pass.  His  lordship  then,  with 
fliiich  eoet|^  and  due  iodignatiooy  oompared  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Gower 
Street  with  that  of  the  men  of  Rhedycma.  **  But,  my  lords/'  says  he,  "  ihef 
order  things  differently  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  In  the  cool  retreats  and  shady 
bowcfs  which  the  muses  haunt  along  the  margin  of  that  cbssic  stream,  we  hare 
recently  had  a  very  different  exhibition.  There  we  heard  expressions  of  feeling, 
not  in  the  hilarity  of  Uie  erening,  but  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  when  the 
head  was  liee  from  e^ery  kind  of  vapour,  save  that  which  might  remain  from 
iheoiogseal  controvert — of  feelings  not  restmined  by  the  presence  of  royal 
aod  ilhistrious  dukes,  noble  peers  and  senators,  arohbishops  and  bishops, 
heads  of  colleges,  and  reverena  doctors  of  divinity  ;-^I  say  on  that  occasion 
there  was  kept  up  an  ancient,  and  I  may  add  on  mfimtefy  harmlets  custom, 
of  shewing  their  respect  or  the  contrary  for  certain  names  or  authorities,  which 
ware  pRX^med  in  Uie  ebullition  of  the  moment.  My  lords,  I  do  not  blame  this. 
Ititmk  ii  harmiett  that  certain  namei  ikould  have  been  putjbrth  to  excite  the 
afpn)md  or  diei^fprobation^  ai  the  eate  might  6e,  of  thote  present.  I  was  plackd 
AMovG  THE  LATTEa,  hut  of  that  I  do  not  complain ;  for  1  feel  that  I  was  in  very 
good  company,  and  among  others,  in  the  company  of  one  who  is  as  great  an 
ornament  to  the  University  of  Oxford  as  he  is  to  that  right  reverend  bench. 
/  repe^f  my  lords,  that  I  consider  all  this  very  harmless  ;  and  I  mention  it  oiAf 

to  shew,  that  I  AM  KOT  BOUND  BY  ANY  ALLEGIANCE  TO  OxFOaO.      At  the  SaOlfl 

time  I  have  not  said  any  thine  against  it,  nor  any  thing  which  could  bear  the 
interpretation  that  I  have  a  wiw  to  pull  down  the  Universities.'' 

Oh,  Sir  Fretful  Pki^ary  I  Notliing  that  ever  Sheridan  put  into  your  mouth 
can  surpass  some  parts  of  mis  tirade  1  Sir  Fretful  rather  liked  that  be  should  be 
abused ;  Lord  Brougham  thinks  the  custom  of  hooting  him  harmless  —  yery 
harmless  —  infinitely  harmless.  It  is  so  harmless  that  he  cannot  too  often  repeat 
its  utter  harmlessness.  If  Mathews  ever  again  plays  Sir  Fretful,  we  recommend 
this  phrase  to  his  attention.  The  slapping  of  his  snuff-box,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  cuckoo-ciy  of  <*  it  is  harmless — ^perfectly  harmless — infinitely  harmless,^ 
would  be  sure  to  draw  down  thunders  ot  applause,  especially  if  Mathews  were  to 
grace  his  utterance  with  the  physiognomy  of  Brougham. 

Brougham,  it  appears,  was  hooted,  and  heartily  hooted,  at  Oxford.  This 
was  infinitely  harmless :  it  is  not,  however,  infinitely  wise  that  he  should  shew 
such  unequivocal  symptoms  of  wrath.  He  will  not,  we  are  told  by  him,  pull 
down  the  Uniyersities,  even  though  their  undergraduates  committed  the  atrocity 
of  hissing  when  bu  name  was  heiud.  How  kind,  how  singularly  kind,  to  pardon 
a  crime  so  dreadful,  and  not  to  press  for  utter  extinction  as  a  too-lenient 
punishment  I    The  whole  scene  puts  us  in  mind  of  Elliston — quite  as  clever^ 

2uite  as  respectable,  quite  as  honest,  and  quite  as  sober  a  man  as  Brougham, 
miston  had  been  hissed  in  some  country-town  (where,  we  suppose,  he  had  been 
playing  some  of  his  characters  when  he  was  too  drunk  to  stand),  and  the  in- 
dignity made  him  as  angry  as  the  Chancellor.  He  came  forward  at  the  first 
cessation  of  the  storm  to  reprove  the  house  for  hooting  him,  but  the  hooting  was 
renewed.  It  is  most  disgraceful  conduct,  said  the  intrepid  orator;  but  never 
mind  :  it  is  my  intention  to  go  into  the  next  parliament,  and  I  assure  you  I  shall 
forget  your  insolence  while  I  am  acting  as.  a  legislator,  and  not  inflict  in  that 
capacity  any  injury  on  your  borough.  Precisely  similar  is  the  kindness  of  the 
Chancellor  to  Oxford. 

They  hissed  me,  said  Brougham.  Why  this  again  is  stolen  firom  Elliston, 
who  onoe  called  a  singing  or  dancing^giri  into  his  manager's  room,  to  lecture  her 
on  the  impropriety  of  renising  to  go  forward.  What  can  be  your  objection,  my 
dear?  said  the  eracious  lessee.  I'll  not  go  on  again,  sobbed  the  indignant  fair 
one :  why  should  I,  when  they  have  hissed  me  ?  Hissed  you,  my  dear !  said 
Elliston,  in  his  softest  and  most  solemn  manner ;  go,  go,  foolish  girl ;  go  on  the 
stage  again.  Why,  they  have  even  hissed  me!  Elliston  did  not  think  that 
another  word  was  to  be  added.  The  unreasonable  villany  of  the  audience  was 
shewn  in  that  one  phrase :  he  had  not  another  word  to  add.  So  now  Brougham 
comforts  Archbishop  Wlmtely  by  the  assumnca,  that  if  his  grace  was  received 
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with  disapptobatioD  at  Oxford  (of  which,  it  seems,  he  is  as  great  an  ornament  as 
be  is  of  the  right  reverend  bench — a  proposition  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  denj), 
so  was  also  Uie  clear  and  venerable  name  of  Brougham.  There  is  a  whimsical 
identity  in  the  vanity  of  the  two  buffoons. 

Here,  then,  is  the  confession  made,  not  by  any  underling,  but  by  the  best- 
practised  debater  of  the  whole  party,  that  the  "  expression  of  feeling  made  at  the 
mstallation  at  Oxford,  not  in  the  hilarity  of  the  evening,  but  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  when  the  head  was  free  from  every  kind  of  vapour*'  (how  unconsciously 
but  how  truly  does  not  tliis  denote  the  habits  of  the  speaker?),  has  deeply 
wounded  the  party  which  still  for  our  misfortunes  possesses  the  reins  of  state. 
It  will  be  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven ;  but  we  draw  from  it  an  augury,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  its  remembrance  among  our  enemies,  it  will 
tend  materially  to  contract  the  period  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  think 
of  the  consequences  of  their  anger. 

Oxford  has  indeed  nobly  come  forward.  We  may  justly  continue  to  apply 
to  it  a  couplet  from  some  verses,  written  by  one  of  her  most  brilliant  sons  —  of 
Lockhart,  whom  she  has  lately  honoured  herself  by  distinguishing  among  the 
distinguished  men  called  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor;  though  of 
course  long  since  entitled  to  that  rank  by  standing.  As  Lockhart  said  some 
years  ago,  so  can  we  in  his  words  say  now  — 

**  Unfading  in  lustre,  unbroken  in  years. 
The  great  mother  of  Charohmen  and  Tories  appears.*' 

She  appears  as  she  has  always  appeared  in  our  history,  the  champion  and  advo- 
cate of  honourable  principles — ready  to  support  the  cause  of  the  venerated  insti- 
tutions of  our  country  —  ready  to  resist  tne  tyranny,  no  matter  in  what  way 
displayed,  of  a  Chancellor  Jefferies  or  a  Chancellor  Brougham.  The  drunken 
chancellor  of  the  days  of  James  II.  was  armed  with  the  powers  of  shedding 
blood  which,  in  our  days,  thanks  to  that  revolution  in  which  Oxford  played  so 
noble  and  important  a  part  1  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  chancellor,  drunk  or 
sober.  He  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies  in  the  days  of 
William  IV.,  possesses  perhaps  the  means  of  instigating  spoliation ;  but  as  one 
fiiiled  in  breaking  the  spirit  of  Oxford,  so  will  the  other.  It  was  with  feelings 
of  infinite  delight  that  we  found  the  memory  of  Hough  toasted  at  all  the  dinners 
in  the  several  colleges.  We  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  give  the  speech  of 
Wilson  Croker  at  Exeter,  which  turned  upon  the  analogy  between  the  usurpations 
which  Hough  resisted  and  those  to  which  the  University  was  now  exposed.  It 
was  decidedly  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  dignified  oration  he  ever  uttered, 
and  we  trust  that  we  may  be  ere  long  favoured  with  a  report.  But  we  must 
conclude  for  the  present.  We  look  upon  the  spirit  manifested  at  the  installation 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  being  of  the  highest  and  most  auspicious  omen. 
The  "boys"  who  shouted  or  hissed,  who  expressed  their  approbation  or  disap- 
probation with  all  the  energy  of  uncalculating  youth,  will,  before  another  lustre 
elapses,  be  taking'their  places  among  the  influential  men  of  the  country.  Will 
they  forget  the  feelings  that  animated  them  when  they  cheered  the  friends,  and 
assailed  with  expressions  of  hatred  the  enemies,  of  their  native  land  ?  Never,  never  I 
Of  the  rising  generation  we  have,  for  many  reasons,  great  and  sanguine  hope ;  and 
that  hope  is  rendered  greater  and  more  sanguine  by  the  late  scenes  at  Oxford. 

Dii  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troja  est, 
Non  tamen  omnioo  Teucros  delere  paratis, 
Quum  tales  animos  juvenam,  et  tam  certa  tulistis 
Pectora ! 

God  of  our  fathers  !  whose  protecting  hand 
Has  long  been  spread  o*er  England's  favoured  ladtf, 
How  can  we  deem  us  doomed  to  lasting  ire, 
When  thoughts  like  these  our  rising  sons  inspire  1 
And  words  that  glow  with  honour,  faith,  and  truth. 
Ring  from  the  manly  breasts  of  Oxford's  youth  ! 


J.  Moyat,  S8»  Ciftto  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
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DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  SIR  Mf ALTER  SCOTT. 

BY  JAICES  HOGO.* 


TnERE  is  no  author,  Itying  or  dead, 
wbo  has  supplied  us  with  so  mauy 
lives  of  himself  as  Hogg.  Asa  friend 
of  his  oooe  said  of  him  in  Blackwood's 
Jii^asine,  he  has  made  a  perfect  sty 
of  our  literature :  and  here  we  have 
Itim  agun.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  we  are  entertained  not  merely 
with  a  gnint  about  himself,  but  he  has 
impressed  his  hoofs  on  the  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  work  which  we  are  about  to 
notice  is  printed  in  Glasgow;  but  we 
suspect  tint  it  is  only  a  reprint  of  an 
Aanerican  edition.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  :  a  preface  of  four  pages,  written 
Dy  scMne  veiy  poor  Scotch  body ;  a 
sketch  of  Ho^s  life,  from  an  American 
hand,  which  occupies  fifty-eight  pages ; 
and  what  Hogg  calls  "  the  Domestic 
Alannas  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,''  of  about 
seventy  pages  more.  Who  the  writer  of 
the  first  two  portions  may  be  we  do 
not  know  nor  care.  We  agree  with 
the  prefiice,  Uiat  "  by  whatever  means 
the  sketch  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor,  its  paternity  is  certain ;  it  Others 
itself:  none  but  James  Hogg  could 
write  it''  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  means  bv  which  the  sketch  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  editor  are  neither 
honest  nor  honourable,  else  there  could 
be  no  need  of  making  any  mystery 
about  what  in  an  ordinary  case  would 
be  a  matter  of  infinitely  small  conse- 
quence ;  but  that  its  paternity  is  certain, 
we  aHow.  It  b  Hogg  all  over— -coarse, 


egotistical,  vain,  regardless  of  obliga- 
tion, careless  of  truth,  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunities 
injudiciously  afibrded  him  to  break 
through  the  decencies  and  privacies 
of  life,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  furbish 
up  materials  for  an  article.  His  editor 
admits  (p.  ii.)  that  ^*  honest  James  is 
given  to  Meeing'  in  a  small  way"~^ 
the  only  mistake  in  which  assertion 
consists  in  using  the  word  **  tmallJ* 
There  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  his  sketch 
of  the  domestic  manners  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  which  does  not  contain  a  folse- 
hood  or  an  exaggeration.  Hogg  write  the 
domestic  manners  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ! 
If  by  domestic  manners  he  had  in- 
tended the  manners  of  Sir  Walter's 
domestics,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
is  fully  qualified,  from  taste,  relation- 
ship, congeniality  of  sentiment,  and 
considerable  social  intercourse  with 
them,  to  do  the  subject  justice ;  but  as 
to  the  manners  of  Sir  Walter  himself, 
as  well  might  we  expect  from  a  coster- 
monger  an  adequate  sketch  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  clubs  in  St.  James's  Street 
The  idea  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
As  Hogg  is  a  literary  man,  we  might 
tolerate  an  attempt  to  depict  the  literary 
history  of  Scott.  Tliat  it  would  be  most 
enviously  and  clumsily  executed,  we 
see  even  by  the  book  berore  us,  if  we  had 
no  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact 
— but  still  it  would  not  be  wholly  out 
of  character.  But  a  sketch  of  his  man- 
ners from  Hogg ! 
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it 


wbat  sport ! 


As  well  might  rowting  swiDe  preside  at 
court." 

Of  ibe  prefiicit  not  much  ib  to  be  said. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  dull  idiot,  as  will  be 
perceived  by  the  following  extract : 

"  This  is  a  point  in  Sir  Walter's  cha- 
racter which  is  well  worthy  of  note  ;  it 
shews  how  the  etroagesl  minds,  if  Chef 
'  get  a  thraw '  in  jouth,  are  precisely 
those  that  retain  it  most  stubbornly.  Sir 
Walter  was  sung  into  a  reverence  for 
aristocracy  in  his  cradle.  He  grew  up 
amid  the  first  fervent  glow  of  &b  anti- 
Gallican  spirit.  His  sympathies  re- 
ceived a  bent  which  his  fooaalised  ima- 
gination led  him  to  cherish  and  ezagge- 
mte,  instead  of  seeking  to  counteract  it. 
He  felt  the  glamoar  of  caste  dispersibg 
like  mist  before  the  aim,  and  he  aought  to 
wrap  the  ehmivB  aaantle  round  our  hills 
again.  It  was  this  that  made  him  take 
pleasure  in  enacting  the  feudal  baron  at 
Abbotsford ;  it  was  this  that  made  him 
cling  to  these  great  families  with  which 
he  claimed  clanship ;  it  was  this  that 
tnade  him  take  uride  even  in  a  question- 
able alliance  With  nobility ;  it  was  this 
that  made  him  happy  amid  the  tom- 
fooleries of  the  king's  welcome  to  Edia* 
burgh ;  it  was  this  that  m  his  latter  day» 
when  hia  nmid  was  enfeebled  by  disease, 
eansed  him  to  be  havnted  by  tha  diead  of 
a  violentand  bloody  revolution.  SirWal* 
ter  Scott  waa,  in  some  respects^  a  Horace 
Walpole  on  a  greater  scale,  Uirowing  a 
heart  into  his  play ;  his  greater  depth  of 
feeling,  his  more  powerful  intellect  and 
passions,  render  that  in  him  tragical 
which  in  the  other  was  only  ludicrous." 

The  only  assertions  of  fact  contained 
in  this  stupid  passage  are  direct  lies. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  enact  the 
feudal  baron  at  Abbotsford — he  did 
not  cling  to  any  great  fatnilies — he 
claimed  clanship  with  no  fhraily  but 
with  those  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected— (it  will  be  seen  further  on,  that 
so  far  from  his  paying  undue  reverence 
to  noble  names,  he  looked  on  the 
iiquirelv  family  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden 
as  the  head  of  his  house,  ranking  it  in 
that  particular  before  the  Duke  ofBuc- 
cleuch) ;  and  he  took  no  pride  in  any 
connexion  with  nobility,  and  would 
have  disdained  to  claim  a  questionable 
alliance.  As  for  Sir  Walter's  politics, 
we  shall  not  defend  them  against  such 
an  assailant.  We  know,  and  all  the 
world  knows,  that  when  the  Gallican 
spirit  was  the  spirit  of  military  tyranny, 
iron  oppression^  and  mortal  hatred  of 
Great  Britain,  he  was  anti-Oallicaii. 
We  know,  too,  that  he  denounced  the 


revolutionary  madness  of  the  first  year 
of  Grey  rule,  and  exposed  to  a  people 
too  mueh  excited  by  the  arts  of  unprin- 
cipled demagogaes  to  listen  to  him,  the 
futility  of  the  expectations  which  they 
were  taught  to  entertain  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Reform-bill.  It  is, 
however,  begging  the  question  rather 
top  impudently  to  assume  that  Sir 
Walter  was  wrong.  As  for  the  parallel 
between  Sir  Walter  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole, we  leave  it  to  the  derision  of  our 
readers.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
point  in  common  between  the  meo. 
They  were  as  dissimilar  in  miod  as  in 
body.  But  we  have  wailed  words 
enough  uponajaokaM. 

Tl^  tecond  portion  is  the  sketch  of 
the  Shepherd's  liii^  which  we  have 
pronounced  to  be  American.  The 
evidence  is  internal.  An  allusion  to 
Franklin  is  introduced  quite  a  propo$ 
da  boita  (p.  5).  Hogg*8  brotlier's 
family  is,  we  ate  told,  *'  situated  at 
Silver  LaJie,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  have  found  a  liberal  friend  and 
generous  landlord  in  Robert  H.  Rose '' 
(p.  6).  We  are  assured  that  "  there 
is  not  a  modem  poem  in  onr  language 
which  has  had  a  greater  circulation  in 
the  United  States  than  the  Queen*9 
Wake'*  (p.  31) ;  and  that  though  no- 
body ever  dreamt  of  buying  the  Pil- 
grims of  the  Sun  in  BuTOpe,  ^  a  w&y 
Kirge  edition  of  it  was  sold  in  Ame- 
rica '*  (p.  35).  We  are  told  (p.  47), 
that  an  American  farmer  would  have 
been  daunted  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  Hogg's  speculations;  and  so  forth. 
All  these  tniugs  may  be  veiy  inte- 
resting to  the  Americans,  but  to  no 
one  else ;  and  they  plainly  denote  that 
this  sketch  of  Hogg's  life  has  been 
transmitted  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
what  decides  not  only  the  country  bnt 
the  date,  is  the  following  :— 

"  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  in 
America,  written  March  7,  1854,  he 
writes :  — '  I  am  most  proUd  6f  being 
Valued  so  highly  by  my  trans^Atlantic 
brethren ;  it  unluckily  happens,  that  the 
older  I  grow,  and  the  more  unfit  ftfr 
aoental  exertion,  the  moM  it  il  Mqirired. 
I  published,  last  spring,  ibe  AHrh}9  Taht^ 
sad  in  the  soamer  this  Qmeer  Book^  If 
the  latter  hss  not  yet  found  its  wa^  to 
any  of  the  presses  of  the  States,  it  might 
be  of  some  value  to  you,  as  all  my  best 
ballads,  both  humorous  and  pathetic, 
are  included ;  but  a  few  of  them  have 
appeared  fan  BUuhoood, 

"  <  I  am  likewise  engaged  to  oeUH 
mence  a  series  of  tales  in  Noyambwr, 
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vbieh  will  run  from  ten  to  twelve  vo- 
tnmes.  For  tiboagb  I  was  a  poor  aliep* 
benl  more  than  naif  a  centaiy  ago,  I 
bave  stni  got  do  £utfaer  than  a  poor 
abepberd  to  tbia  da/.' 

**  Tbe  same  letter  contained  a  propo- 
sition to  transfer  tbe  copyrigbt  of  all  bis 
EagUih  pabbcationfl,  as  tbey  came  out. 
But  this,  bj  tbe  copyright  law  of  the 
United  States,  was  impracticable.  The 
kwa  abat  out  tbe  prodnctions  of  foreign 
writers  from  a  participation  in  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  American  publication. 

**  Mr.  Hogg  was,  of  coarse,  informed 
of  tbe  difficulties  in  t)ie  way,  in  conse- 
qnenee  of  tbe  discrimination  by  our  law 
between  tbe  productions  of  foreigners 
and  native  citizens." 

A  letter  written  to  New  Yorky  March 
7 J 1834,  could  not  receive  an  answer  in 
Altrive  ontil  May  7, 1834,  if  so  soon. 
How  could  any  body,  then,  in  this 
country  obtain  possession  of  the  copy  of 
Hogg's  letter,  so  as  to  publish  it  in 
Jane  in  Glasgow?  Tbe  fact  is,  that 
this  sketch  of  Scott  was  sent  out  by 
Hogg  in  March  last,  to  eke  out  the 
contents  of  his  Queer  Book ;  and  that 
tbe  Yankee,  having  no  relish  for  that 
work,  thought  he  might  make  some- 
thing by  lamping  Scott  and  Hogg  to- 
gether for  the  States;  and  a  copy  being 
caught  here,  the  same  idea  occurred  to 
soniebody  in  Glasgow,  and  hence  the 
reprint. 

Tlie  biography  is  written  in  that  fussy 
style  in  which  our  American  brethren  so 
much  delight.  For  instance,  tlie  first 
sentence  is  as  follows : 

"  Those  persons  who,  by  tbe  force  of 
genius,  have  overcome  the  difficulties  at- 
tending an  bumble  origin,  or  have  risen 
above  the  disadvantages  of  a  defective 
education,  iMve  always  been  very  pro- 
periy  OQOsidered  extraordinaify  enarao- 
ters." 

This  is  a  grand  disiiovery  indeed  I 
We  rather  think,  however,  that  it  was 
known  in  former  times  that  persons 
who  display  genius  in  any  manner  are 
extraordinary  characters.  A  carefVil  per- 
usal of  the  works  which  we  see  every 
day,  convinces  us  that  it  is  very  extra- 
orainary  when  we  find  genius  in  them. 

This  deep  remark  is  followed  by 
philosophical  reflections,  equally  pro- 
foond,  on  the  various  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion,  one  portion  of  which  we -subjoin : 

**  In  our  own  times,  in  this  most  civi- 
lised age  of  the  worid,  the  same  feeling 
of  admiration  has  sometimes  aided  extra- 
ordinary taleftt  to  attain  unexampled 
snceess.     We  have  beheld  individuals 


working  their  wi^  upward  from  tbe 
humblest  class  of  society  to  tbe  first 
places  in  literature  and  the  first  rank  in 
arms.  These  instances  do  not  take 
away  from  our  wonder  at  each  new  ex* 
ample ;  for  there  is  far  more  difficulty  in 
our  day  in  rising  above  the  common 
level,  than  at  those  eras  in  which  less 
information  was  distributed,  and  leas 
restraint  prevailed  of  actual  knowledge 
upon  tbe  imaginings  of  genius.*' 

We  doubt  this  position  very  much 
indeed.  The  first  rank  in  literature  in 
our  times  has  been  attained  by  men  of 
birth  and  family,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  careful,  learned,  and  expensive  edu- 
cation, lie  who  has  achieved  the  first 
birth  in  arms  among  us  is  the  son  of 
an  eari.  His  great  antagonist  was  of 
gentle  blood,  and  peceived  the  regular 
education  which  fitted  him  for  the 
course  he  bad  to  pursue.  A  few  of  the 
marshals  rose  from  tbe  ranks ;  but 
these  are  the  exceptions,  and  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  in  our  literature  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, with  the  single  exception  of  Bums 
(who  did  not,  after  all,  reach  the  first 
place),  tliat  the  remark  is  untrue.  It 
w,  howeveis  ^f  no  importance. 

The  sketdi  of  Hogg's  life  contains 
nothing  but  what  we  have  had  pub- 
lished   in  a  hundred  forms   already. 
There  is  the  old  lie  of  Hogg  having 
been  bom  on  the  anniversary  of  Burns*8 
birth-day,  and  the  wonderful  adventure 
of  tlie  midwife.    We  have  also  the  lies 
about  his  father's  farming  speculations 
at  Ettrick  House  and  Ettrick  Hall — of 
bis  founding  BtackwoocCs  Magaxine — 
of  the  various  persecutions  by  enemies 
and  maligners — of  his  extreme  popu- 
larity with  the  fair  sex — of  the  divers 
presents  of  articles  of  plate  which  adorn 
bis   cottage — of  the  ill  fate   of  the 
Brownie  (fBodsbeck — with  a  thousand 
other  ingenious  inventions,  with  which 
Hogg  has  already  favoured  the  world 
so  ofVen,  that  we  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  think  he  partly  believes  them  him- 
self.    But  is  there  never  to  be  an  end 
of  writing  these  stories?    The  great 
epochs    of  the  Shepherd's    life — his 
being  taken  from  school  at  six  years 
old,  when  able  only  to  read  the  Pro- 
verbs   of  Solomon    and    tbe  Shorter 
Catechism — his  going  to  service  as  a 
cowherd  at  seven  for  a  ewe  lamb  and 
a   pair   of  shoes,  when  be   describes 
himself  as  being  somewhat  eccentric 
and   fond  of  running  about ;    a  most 
singular  circumstance  in  gentlemen  of 
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that  time  of  life — his  endeavouring  to 
write,  and  succeeding  in  fashioning 
letters  an  inch  long — his  tending  kine 
until  fifteen ;  an  occupation  Which  the 
American  biographer  describes  as  the 
lowliest  of  employments,  in  which  he 
is  much  mistaken,  as  tlie  occupation  in 
which  he  himself  is  engaged,  that  of 
Hogg-writing,  is  infinitely  lower — his 
buying  a  ft  ve*sliilling  fiddle,  and  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  eminent 
skill  in  music  which  he  at  present  pos- 
sesses—  his  going  into  service  with 
Mr.  Laidlaw  from  1790  to  1800— the 
first  bitings  of  the  muse,  which  he  felt 
in  1796 — his  ingenious  manner  of 
composing  poetry,  **  in  his  mind  or 
on  a  slate,^'  before  he  transfers  it  from 
those  coarse  materials  to  paper — his 
being  afflicted  with  some  peculiar 
complaint,  from  which  he  escaped, 
thanks  to  providence  and  a  good  phy- 
sician— his  first  publication,  Donald 
Macdonald,  and  the  bad  luck  attend- 
ant thereupon* — his  first  prose  essay, 
or,  as  his  Edinburgh  friends  used  to 
call  it,  his  brose  essay,  entitled, 
R^Uctiom  on  a  View  of  the  NoctumtU 
Heavem — his  Mountain  Bard,  one 
poem  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham,  in  a  recent  essay  on 
British  literature,  ranks  with  the  Glen- 
finlat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  the  name  of 
the  ^mantic  lay  being  WuUie  WH- 
kin — his  celebrated  essay  on  sheep, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  befel  him 
in  consequence  of  obtaining  300^. — 
the  unheard-of  villany  of  Constable 
in  refusing  to  publish  for  him  books 
tliat  had  no  chance  of  being  sold, 
and  the  cruelty  of  people  in  not  en- 
couraging him,  t.  e,  giving  him  money, 
to  establish  a  weekly  paper,  *'  for  which 
he  admits  he  was  any  thing  but  qua- 
lified'*— the  dolorous  and  dramdrink- 
ing  history  of  the  ^»y,  which  failed 
on  account  of  its  unhappily  containing 
**  indecorous  expressions'' — the  pa- 
triotic conduct  of  Grieve  the  hatter, 
who    is    thereby    immortalised  •— the 


Queen* s  Wake,  and  tlie  gross  immo- 
rality of  Dominie  Gray  and  his  wife 
in  not  listening  to  him  while  he  re- 
cited its  verses  from  the  original  MS. 
—  the  Edinburgh  Forum,  and  its  dis- 
astrous events — the  wondrous  progress 
of  the  Pilgrinu  of  the  Sun,  the  Poetic 
Mirror,  Mador  of  the  Moor,  Queen 
Hynde,  the  Chaldee  MS.,' the  Jacobite 
Relics,  the  Three  Perils  of  Man,  and 
many  other  works — his  ill  luck  in  his 
farms,  and  his  splendid  reception  at  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern,  which  has  been 
already  recorded  in  our  pages,  and 
which  is  justly  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  be  twice  noticed  in 
the  sketch  (pp.  51,55) — ^surely,  surely, 
all  these  things  have  been  told  over  and 
again.  Sit  tandem  Jinis  Hoggismorum, 
If  the  American  writer  had  enlightened 
us  as  to  what  part  of  the  Poetic  Mirror 
and  of  the  Jacobite  Relics  Hogg  did 
write — how  much  of  the  writings  of 
others  in  the  former  he  passed  pif  as 
his  own,  and  how  much  of  his  own 
writing  in  the  latter  he  passed  off  as 
the  writing  of  others — if  he  had  told 
us  the  secret  history  of  the  Chaldee 
MS.,  the  Noctes,  and  other  Black- 
woodian  affairs,  so  far  as  Hogg  was 
connected  with  them — if  he  had  ac- 
curately detailed  Hogg's  dealings  with 
Goldie,  Blackwood,  and  some  more — 
if,  in  short,  he  had  related  us  those 
particulars  of  Hogg*s  life  which  Hogg 
does  not  desire  that  we  should  know, 
instead  of  following  him  implicitly  in 
all  his  stories,  the  work  might  have 
been  worth  looking  at.  The  Yankee 
biographer  describes  Hogg  as  '^  a  good 
bowman  *'  (p.  58) ;  and  we  readily 
allow  that  no  one  pulls  a  long  bow 
more  lustily  or  continually.  He  also 
eulogises  him  for  his  powers  of  reten- 
tion. "A  strong  memory  sttms  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  bam  of  Scot- 
land." There  is  anotlier  class  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  proverbially  or  the 
first  necessity,  and  among  them  the 
Shepherd  holds  a  prominent  situation. 


*  '*  Two  anecdotes  are  connected  with  it  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  repeating. 
Earl  Moira,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  happened  to  be  present  at 
a  dinner  in  Edinburgh  where  this  song  was  sung.  After  three  successive  encores, 
which  were  complied  with,  bis  lordship  arose,  expatiated  on  its  excellence,  praised 
the  singer,  who  was  a  very  respectable  person,  and  offered  him  his  whole  influence, 
for  any  thing  he  could  aid  him  in  obtaimne  from  the  government. 

**  And  yet  such  is  life, — the  name  of  the  author  was  never  asked.  While  his 
verse  was  drawing  forth  eulogiums  of  rank  and  valour,  he  was  never  thought  of,  but 
was  left  in  his  peasant  garb  to  wander  among  the  Scottish  bills  in  penury  and 
ignorance.*' 

We  rather  think  there  is  no  truth  in  these  ttoo  anecdotes,  which,  by  the  way,  appear 
to  us  to  be  only  one. 
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Eooagh,  however,  of  Hogg  in  the 
hands  of  his  biographer.     Let  us  now 
tnrn  to  Hogg  in  prvprid  peraonA.    He 
is  in  his  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
however,  fuUy  as  much  tlie  hero  of  the 
tale  as  he   is  in  his  own  biography. 
We  shall   publish  the  whole  of  the 
sketdi  of*'  tne  domestic  manners*'  with 
a  runnti^    commentary  interspersed, 
because  we  think  that  any  anecdotes 
of  so  ^greai  a  man  as  Scott  are  worth 
preserving ;  and  it  may  not  be  consi- 
dered unworthy  of  attention  by  future 
biographers  to  see  how  Scott's  cha- 
meter  was  considered  by  one  of  his 
neighbours  in   the  country,  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  peasant  does  a  gentle- 
man, though  he  seems  to  think,  or 
actually  does  think,  that  he  looks  upon 
him  as   one  literary  man  does  upon 
another  of  no  very  superior  pretensions. 
For  Hogg,  who  imagines  that  WuUie 
WUkm  is  equal   to  Glenfinlas^  that 
(Hd  Mortality  was  borrowed  irom  the 
Brownie  of  Afdsbeck^  that  the  Queen'a 
Wake  surpasses  Mormion  or  the  Lay 
of  the  Lust  Minstrelf  we  should  care 
hot  little :  to  Hogg  the  herd,  describing 
in  his  own  fashion  Scott  the  sheriff^  or 
Scott  the  laird,  we  should  willingly 
listen — and  thus  he  begins  : 

**  In  the  following  miacellsneoun  nar- 
rative, I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  life  of 
my  tUnstriotts  and  regretted  friend  ;  that 
has  been  done  by  bdf-a-doien  already, 
and  win  be  given  by  his  son-in-law  fully 
and  clearly — the  only  man  who  is  tbo- 
looghly  qualified  for  the  taak,  and  is  in 
poaaessMm  of  the  necessary  documents. 
The  whole  that  I  presume  to  do  is,  after 
an  intimate  acquaintanee  of  thirty  years, 
to  give  a  few  simple  and  personal  aaeo- 
dolM,  which  no  man  can  give  but  my- 
aelC  It  is  well  known  what  Sir  Walter 
was  in  his  atudr,  but  these  are  to  shew 
what  he  was  in  tne  parlour,  in  his  family, 
and  among  hia  acquaintances;  and,  m 
giving  them,  1  ahall  in  nothing  extenu. 
ate,  or  aet  down  aught  through  par- 
tiality, and  as  for  malice,  that  is  out 
of  the  question." 

Tlie  reader  vrill  perceive  as  he  goes 
along,  that  of  Sir  Walter  in  his  parlour, 
or  in  his  fiimily,  or  among  any  of  his 
acquaintances  but  two  or  three  of  those 
whom  he  brought  down  with  him  to 
the  country,  there  is  very  little  indeed 
in  this  sketch.  We  may  find  no  malice 
in  it,  but  we  meet  the  occasional  rank- 
ling of  mortified  vanity^  which  fre- 
quently operates  in  the  same  way  as 
malice.  The  account  of  Hogg's  first 
meeting  Sir  W.  is  the  opening  anec- 


dote: it  has  been  often  told  before, 
and  we  doubt  not  is  considerably 
dressed  up  for  effect ;  but  it  is  plea- 
sant enough,  and  has  some  foundation 
of  truth. 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Sir  Walter 
was  one  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1801. 
I  was  busily  engaged  working  in  the 
field  at  Etfrick  House,  when  old  Wat 
Shiel  came  posting  over  the  water  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  I  boud  to  gang  away 
down  to  the  Ramsey  Cleuch  as  fast  as 
my  feet  could  carry  me,  for  there  were 
some  gentlemen  there  who  wanted  to  see 
me  directly. 

*'  *  Wha  can  be  at  the  Ramsey  Cleuch 
that  want  to  see  me,  Wat  V 

"  '  I  coudna  say,  for  it  wasna  me  they 
spake  to  i*  the  byganrin',  but  I'm  think- 
ing it's  the  Shirra  an  some  o'  bis  gang.' 
*'  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  I 
had  seen  the  first  volumes  of  the  Min- 
itreUy  of  tks  Bordfr,  and  had  copied  a 
number  of  ballads  from  my  mother's  re- 
cital, or  chant  rather,  and  sent  them  to 
the  editor  preparatory  to  the  publication 
of  a  third  volume.    I  accordmgly  flung 
down  my  hoe,  and  hasted  away  home  to 
put  on  my  Sunday  clothes ;  but  before 
reaching  it  I  met  the  Shirra  and  Mr. 
William  Laidlaw,  coming  to  visit  me. 
They  alighted,  and  remained  in  our  cot- 
tage a  considerable  time,  perhaps  nearly 
two  boors,  and  we  were  friends  on  the 
verv   first  exchange  of  sentiments  :  it 
ooiud  not  be  otherwise,  for  Scott  had  no 
duplicity  about  him  —  he  always 'said  aa 
he  thought.     My  mother  chanted  the 
ballad  of  Old  Maitlan*    to    him,  with 
which    he  was   highly  delighted,   and 
asked  her  if  she  thought  it  had  ever  been 
in  print  1    And  her  answer  was, '  O  nn, 
na,  sir,  it  never  was  printed  i*  the  world, 
for  my  brothers  an    me  learned  it  an' 
many  mae  free  anld  Andrew  Moor,  and 
he  learned  it  frae  auld  Baby  Mettlin,  wha 
was  housekeeper  to  the  first  laird  of 
Tushilaw.    She  was  said  to  hae  been 
another  nor  a  gude  ane,  an'  there  are 
many  queer  stories  about  hersel* ;  but  O, 
she  had  been  a  grand  singer  o'  auld 
songs  an*  buUads.' 

"  '  The  first  laird  of  Tushilaw,  Marga- 
ret V  said  he ;  '  then  that  must  be  a  very 
old  story  indeed  V 

"  *  Ay,  it  is  that,  sir  !  it  is  an  auld 
story  !  but  mair  nor  that,  excepting 
George  Warton  an'  James  Stewart,  there 
war  never  ane  o'  my  sangs  prnntit  till  ye 
prentit  them  yourael*,  an*  ye  hae  spoilt 
them  awthegither.  They  were  made  for 
sinking  an'  no  for  readme ;  but  ye  hae 
broken  the  charm  now,  nn  they'll  never 
be  sung  mair.  An*  the  worst  thingr  ©fa*, 
they're  noutlier  right  apell'd  nor  right 
setten  down.' 
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Take  ye  that,    Mr.   Scott/   said 
Laidlaw. 

"  Scott  answered  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  the  quotation  of  a  stanza  from 
Wordswordb,  on  which  my  mother  gave 
him  a  hearty  rap  on  the  knee  with  her 
open  hand,  and  said, '  Ye*ll  find,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a*  true  that  Vm  tellin'ye.' 
My  mother  has be^i  too  true  a  prophetess ; 
for  from  that  day  to  this,  these  songs, 
which  were  the  amusement  of  every 
winter  evening,  have  never  been'  sung 
more. 

"  We  were  all  to  dine  at  Ramsey  Cleuch 
with  the  Messrs.  Brydon,  hut  Scott  and 
Laidlaw  went  away  to  look  at  some  mo- 
numents in  £ttrick  church-yard,  and 
some  other  old  thing,  1  have  forgot  what, 
and  I  was  to  follow.  On  going  into  the 
stable-yard  at  Ramsey  Cleuch  I  met 
with  Mr.  Scott's  groom,  a  greater  ori- 
ginal than  his  master,  at  whom  I  asked 
if  the  Shirra  was  come? 

*'  '  Oo  ay,  lad,  the  Shirra*s  come/ 
said  he.  *  Are  ye  the  chap  that  mak*8 
the  auld  ballads,  an*  sings  them  sae 
weel  V 

"  I  said,  I  fancied  I  was  he  tliat  he 
meant,  though  I  could  not  say  that  I 
had  ever  maae  ony  very  auld  ballads. 

*'  '  Ay,  then,  lad,  gang  your  ways  into 
the  house,  and  speir  for  tlie  Shirra. 
They'll  let  ye  see  where  he  is,  an'  hell 
be  very  glad  to  see  ye,  that  I'll  assure 
yeo'.' 

"  During  the  sociality  of  the  evening, 
the  discourse  ran  very  much  on  the  diff- 
erent breeds  of  sheep,  that  everlasting 
drawback  on  the  community  of  Ettrick 
Forest.  The  original  black-faced  forest 
breed  being  always  denominated  the 
short  sheep,  and  the  Cheviot  breed  the 
long  sheep,  the  disputes  at  that  time  ran 
very  high  about  the  practicable  profits 
of  each.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  come  into 
that  remote  district  to  visit  a  bard  of  na- 
ture's own  making,  and  preserve  what 
little  fragments  remained  of  the  country's 
legendary  lore,  felt  himself  rather  bored 
with  the  everlasting  question  of  the 
long  and  short  sheep.  So,  at  length, 
putting  on  his  most  serious  calculating 
face,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Walter  Brydon, 
and  said,  *  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  regarding 
the  merits  of  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. How  long  must  a  sheep  actually 
measure  to  come  under  the  denomination 
of  a  long  sheen  V 

*'  Mr.  Brydon,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  neither  perceived  the  quiz  nor 
the  reproof,  fell  to  answer  with  great 
sincerity,  *  It's  the  woo',  sir;  it's  the 
woo'  that  mak's  the  difference ;  the  lang 
sheep  hae  the  short  woo'  an  the  short 
sheep  hae  the  lang  tiling,  an*  these  are 
just  kind  o'  names  wc  gie  them,  ye  see.' 
"  Laidlaw  got  up  a  great  guffaw,  on 


which  Soott  could  not  preserve  his  face 
of  strict  calculation  any  longer ;  it  went 
gradually  awry,  and  a  hearty  laugh  fol- 
lowed. When  I  saw  the  very  same  words 
repeated  near  the  beginning  of  the  Black 
Dwarf f  how  could  I  be  mistaken  of  the 
author  1  It  is  true  that  Johnnie  Ballau- 
tyne  swore  me  into  a  nominal  acquies- 
cence to  the  contrary  for  several  yean, 
but  in  my  own  mind  I  could  never  f^ 
the  better  of  that  and  several  other  simi- 
lar coincidences. 

*'  The  next  day  we  went  off,  five  in 
number,  to  visit  the  wilds  of  Rankle- 
bum,  to  see  if,  on  the  farms  of  Buc- 
cleugh  and  Mount  Comyn,  the  original 
possession  of  the  Scotts,  there  were  any 
relics  of  antiquity  which  could  mark  out 
the  original  residence  of  the  chiefs  whose 
distinction  it  was  to  become  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  greater  part  of  the  border  dis- 
tricts. We  found  no  remains  of  either 
tower  or  fortalioe,  save  an  old  chapel  and 
churchyard,  and  the  remnants  of  a  kiln- 
mill  and  mill-dam,  where  com  never 
grew,  but  where,  as  old  Satehells  very 
appropriately  says, — 

*  Had  heather  bells  been  corn  o'  the 
best. 
The  Buccleugh  mill  would  have  had  a 
noble  grist.' 

It  must  have  been  used  for  grinding  the 
chiefs  black  mails,  vi^eh  it  is  well 
known  were  all  paid  to  him  in  kind  ;  and 
an  immense  deal  of  victual  is  still  paid 
to  him  in  the  same  way,  the  origin  of 
which  no  man  knows. 

"  Besides  having  been  mentioned  by 
Satchells,  the  most  fabulous  historian 
that  ever  Wrote,  there  was  a  remaining 
tradition  in  the  country  that  there  was  a 
font-stone  of  blue  marble,  out  of  which 
the  ancient  heirs  of  Buccleuch  were  bap- 
tised, covered  up  among  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church.  Mr.  Scott  was  curious 
to  see  if  we  could  discover  it,  but  on 
going  among  the  ruins  where  the  altar 
was  known  to  have  been,  we  found  the 
rubbish  at  that  spot  dug  out  to  the 
foundation,  we  knew  not  by  whom,  but 
it  was  manifest  that  the  font  had  either 
been  taken  away  or  that  there  was  none 
there.  I  never  heard  since  that  it  had 
ever  been  discovered  by  any  one. 

**  As  there  appeared,  however,  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  recess  in  the  eastern 
gable,  we  fell  a-tuming  over  some  loose 
stones,  to  see  if  the  baptismal  font  was 
not  there,  when  we  came  to  one-half  of  a 
small  pot  encrusted  thick  with  rust 
Mr.  Scott's  eyes  brightened,  and  he 
swore  it  was  pert  of  an  ancient  conse- 
crated helmet.  Laidlaw,  however,  fell  a 
picking  and  scratching  with  great  pa- 
tience, until  he  came  at  last  to  a  layer  of 
pitch  inside ;  and  then,  with  a  malicious 
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.  lie  said,  '  Tlis  tnith  is,  Mr.  Scott, 
it's  BfDQtfacr  mair  ixm:  leM  than  an  aold 
tar-pot,  tiiat  aome  of  tlia  £nnnai«  hae 
burning  their  ahaop  oat  o'  i'  the 
In^  qrne**  Sir  Walter**  ahaggj 
^rowB  dipped  deep  over  hia  ejea, 
and,  suppressing  a  amile,  he  turned  and 
strode  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  saying, 
tbsit  '  we  Sad  jnat  rode  all  the  way  to 
tee  tisat  there  waa  nothing  to  be  seen.'  *' 

Sir  Walter  remembered  this  incident 
when  he  raade  Edie  Ochiltree,  in  the 
AKtiquasy^  oYertbrow  the  theory  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  as  to  the  meaning 
uf  the  inscription  A.  D.  L.  L. 

*'  Hew«8yatthattime,acapitalhoraemaQ, 
and  waa  ridinc^  on  a  t^ribly  high-spirited 
grey  nag,  which  had  the  perilous  fancy 
of  leaping  erery  dnin,  rirolet,  and  ditch, 
that  caiBe  ia  our  way.  The  conaeqnenee 
waa,  that  he  waa  everlastiiigljr  hogging 
hanaelf,  while  soDftathnaa  the  rider  kept 
hia  seat  in  apite  of  the  animal's  plunging, 
and  at  other  times  be  waa  obliged  to  ex- 
tricate himself  the  heat  way  he  could. 
la  coming  through  a  place  called  the 
Milaey  Bog,  I  said  to  him,  *  Mr.  Seott, 
that*a  the  maddest  de'il  of  a  beast  I  erer 
mw.  Can  yon  no  gar  him  tak'  a  wee 
mair  tima !  he's  just  out  o'  ae  lair  intil 
■aother  wi'  ye.' 

" '  Ay,'  aaid  he,  '  he  and  I  hare  been 
very  oilen  like  the  Pechs  (Ptctf)  these 
(WO  daya  paat,  we  could  stand  straight 
up  and  tie  the  latchets  of  our  shoes.'  I 
did  not  nndwatand  the  alluaion,  nor  do  I 
vet.  but  thoae  were  hia  words." 

The  allusion  to  the  picts  is  plain 
enough ;  but  Hogg  has  blundered  what 
Scott  said ;  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  conjecture  what  may  Imve  been  the 
correct  version. 

'*  We  visited  the  old  castles  of  Tushi- 
Uw  and  Thiristane,  dined  and  spent  the 
iftemoon  and  the  night  with  Mr.  Bry- 
doD,  of  Crosslee.  Sir  Walter  was  all 
while  in  the  highest  good  humour,  and 
teemed  to  enjoy  the  range  of  mountain 
solitude  which  we  traversed  exceedingly ; 
indeed,  I  never  saw  him  otherwise  in 
the  fields :  on  the  rugged  mountains, 
and  eren  toiling  in  the  Tweed  to  the 
waist,  I  have  seen  his  glee  surpass  that 
of  all  other  mesLr  His  memory,  or,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  his  recollection,  was 
ao  capacious,  so  sterling,  and  minute, 
that  a  description  of  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed rpgardmg  it  would  not  gain  credit. 
When  in  JKdinburgb,  and  even  at  Abbots- 
ford,  I  waa  often  obliged  to  apply  to 
bim  for  references  in  my  historical  tales, 
that  ao  I  might  relate  nothing  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  named  that  was  not 
strictly  tnie  :  I  never  found  him  at 
fault.'^ 


Hogg  made  but  a  poor  use  of  ti)is 
information,  because  bis  historical  tales 
are  nothing  but  a  heap  of  blunders  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  to  the  strict  truth 
of  his  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  lie  has 
never  even  a  glimpse  of  what  was  their 
conduct  or  demeanour.  If  we  do  not 
mistake!  he  introduces  the  court  of 
Scotland,  in  one  of  his  novels,  princes 
and  princesses,  lorda  and  ladies,  tum- 
bling on  haycocks. 

"  In  that  great  library,  he  not  only 
went  uniformly  straight  to  the  book,  but 
ere  ever  he  stirred  from  the  spot  turned 
pp  the  page  which  contained  the  in- 
formation I  wanted.  I  saw  a  pleasaut 
instance  of  this  retentiveness  of  memory 
recorded  lately  of  him,  regarding  Camp- 
bf»ll's  PUatura  of  Hope ;  but  I  think  I 
can  relate  a  more  extiaordioary  (me. 

'*  He  and  Skene  of  Rubislaw  aud  I 
ware  out  one  night  about  midnight, 
leistering  kippers  m  Tweed,  about  the 
end  of  January,  not  long  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  riwer  for  fisbiog,  which  was 
then  on  the  tenth,  and  Scott  having  a 
great  ran£^  of  the  river  himself,  we  went 
mp  to  the  side  of  the  Rough  haugh  of 
Elibank;  bnt  when  we  came  to  kindle  our 
light,  behold  our  peat  was  gone  out.  This 
was  a  teirible  disappointment,  but  to 
think  of  giving  up  our  sport  was  out  of 
the  question ;  ao  we  had  no  other  sdiift 
aave  to  send  Rob  Fletcher  all  the  way 
through  the  darkness,  the  distance  oftwo 
miles,  for  another  fiery  peat. 

"  The  night  was  mild,  calm,  and  aa 
dark  as  pitch;  and  while  Fletcher  waa 
absent  we  three  sat  down  on  the  brink  of 
the  riyer,  on  a  little  greenaward  which  I 
never  will  forget,  and  Scott  desired  me 
to  sing  them  my  ballad  of  '  Gilman's 
Clench.'  Now,  be  it  remembered,  that 
this  ballad  had  never  been  printed, —  I 
had  merely  composed  it  by  rote,  and,  on 
finishing  it  three  years  bMore,  had  sung 
it  once  over  to  Sir  Walter.  I  began  it, 
at  his  request,  but  at  the  eighth  or  nindi 
stanza  I  stuck  in  it,  and  could  not  get  on 
with  another  reiwe,  on  which  be  began 
it  again,  and  recited  it  every  word  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  being  a  very  long 
ballad,  consiating  of  eighty-eight  stan- 
xas,  I  testified  my  astonishment,  know- 
ing that  he  had  never  heard  it  but  once, 
and  even  then  did  not  appear  to  be  pay- 
ing particular  attention.  He  said  ne 
had  Deeu  out  with  a  pleasure  party  as 
fiur  aa  the  opening  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and,  to  amuse  the  company,  he  had  re- 
cited both  that  ballad  and  one  of  Southey's 
(*  The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock '),  botli  of 
which  ballads  he  had  only  heard  onoe 
from  their  respective  authors,  and  he  be- 
lieved ho  recited  them  both  without  mis- 
placing a  word. 
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"  Rob  Fletcher  came  at  iMt,  and  old 
Mr.  Laidlaw  of  the  Peel  with  idm,  «ar- 
rjing  a  lantern,  and  into  the  ri^er  we 
plung^  in  a  frail  bark,  which  had  suffered 
some  deadly  damage  in  bringing  up. 
We  had  a  fine  biasing  light,  and  the 
salmon  began  to  appear  in  plenty, '  turn- 
ing up  sides  like  swine ;'  but  woe  be  to 
us,  our  boat  began  instantly  to  manifest  a 
disposition  to  sink,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  reached  Gleddie's  Weal,  the  deepest 
pool  in  all  that  part  of  Tweed.  When 
Scott  saw  tlie  terror  that  his  neighbour 
old  Peel  was  in,  he  laughed  till  the 
tears  blinded  his  eyes.  Always  the 
more  mischief,  the  better  sport  for  him. 
'  For  God's  sake,  push  her  to  the  side !' 
roared  Peel.  '  Oh,  she  goes  fine,'  said 
Scott. 

'  An*  gin  the  boat  were  bottomless, 
An'  seven  miles  to  row — ' 

a  verse  of  an  old  song  ;  and  daring  the 
very  time  he  was  reciting  these  lines, 
down  went  the  boat  to  the  biottom,  plung- 
ing us  all  into  Tweed,  over  head  and 
ears*  It  was  no  sport  to  me  at  all,  for  I 
had  no  change  of  raiment  at  Ashiesteel ; 
but  that  was  a  glorious  night  for  Scott, 
and  the  next  day  was  no  worse. 

*'  I  remember  leaving  my  own  cottage 
here  one  morning  with  him,  accompanied 
h^  my  dear  friend  William  Laidlaw,  and 
Sir  Adam  Fergpison,  to  visit  the  tre- 
mendous solitudes  of  Loch  Skene  and 
the  Grey  Mare*s  Tail.  I  conducted 
them  through  that  wild  region  by  a 
path,  which,  if  not  rode  by  Clavers,  as 
reported,  never  was  rode  by  another 
gentleman.  Sir  Adam  rode  inadvertently 
into  a  gulf  and  got  a  sad  fright ;  but  Sir 
Walter,  in  the  very  worst  paths,  never 
dismounted,  save  at  Loch  Skene  to  take 
some  dinner.  We  went  to  Moffat  that 
night,  where  we  met  with  Lady  Scott 
and  Sophia,  and  such  a  day  and  night  of 
glee  I  never  witnessed.  Our  very  perils 
were  to  him  matter  of  infinite  merri- 
ment ;  and  then,  there  was  a  short-tem- 
pered boot- boy  at  the  inn  who  wanted 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  for  some  of 
his  sharp  retorts,  at  which  Scott  laughed 
till  the  water  ran  over  his  cheeks. 

"  I  was  disappointed  in  never  seeing 
some  incident  in  his  subsequent  works 
laid  in  a  scene  resembling  the  rugged 
solitude  around  Loch  Skene,  for  I  never 
saw  him  survey  any  with  so  much  atten- 
tion. A  single  serious  look  at  a  scene 
generally  filled  his  mind  with  it,  and  he 
seldom  took  another.  But  here  he  took 
the  names  of  all  the  hills,  their  altitudes, 
and  relative  situations  with  reg^d  to 
one  another,  and  made  me  repeat  all 
these  several  times.  Such  a  scene  may 
occur  in  s<mie  of  his  works  which  I  have 
not  seen,  and  1  think  it  will ;  for  be  has 


rarely  ever  been  known  to  intereat  him- 
self either  in  a  scene  or  character  which 
did  not  appear  afterwards  in  all  its  most 
striking  peculiarities.*' 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
boat-scene,  though  the  whole  story  is 
much  exaggerated — bat  all  about  the 
sad  fright  of  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  is  a 
sad  fiction ;  and  as  to  the  sluirp  retorts 
passing  between  Scott  and  the  ill-tem- 
pered booU>boy,  it  is  literally  impossible 
that  it  could  be  true.  The  conduct  is 
utterly  unlike  Sir  Walter  in  every  par- 
ticular. What  the  work  may  be  in 
which  Hogg  thinks  the  scenery  of  these 
adventures  will  appear,  is  beyond  our 
powers  of  conjecture. 

"  There  are  not  above  three  people 
now  living  who,  I  think,  knew  Sir  Wal- 
ter better,  and  who  undentood  faia  cha- 
racter better  than  I  did ;  and  I  once  de- 
olared,  that  if  I  outlived  him  I  ahould 
draw  a  mental  and  familiar  portrait  of 
him,  the  likenesa  of  which  to  the  ori- 
ginid  could  not  be  disputed.  In  the 
mean  time,  thia  ia  only  a  reminiscence, 
in  my  own  homdy  way,  of  an  illustrious 
friend  among  the  mountaina.  That  re- 
vered friend  is  now  gone,  and  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  all  that  I  deem  myself 
at  liberty  to  publish  concerning  him. 

*'  The  enthusiasm  vrith  which  he  re. 
cited  and  spoke  of  our  ancient  ballads, 
during  that  fint  tour  through  the  forest, 
inspired  me  with  a  determination  imme- 
diately to  begin  and  imitate  them,  which 
I  did,  and  soon  grew  tolerably  good  at  it. 
I  dedicated  the  '  Mountain  Bard'  to 
him: 

'  Blessed  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ', 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay. 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will. 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hiU  ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye. 
And  wonder*d  at  my  minstrslsy : 
He  little  ween'd  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o*er  my  cradle  sung.' " 

Who  are  the  three  persons  who  knew 
Sir  Walter  better  than  Hogg,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  admission?  In  our 
opinion  there  are  not  three  persons 
living,  who  knew  him  at  all,  that  knew 
him  worse  than  the  Shepherd ;  as  in- 
deed abundantly  appears  in  this  sketch. 
We  can  never  believe  that  Hogg 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  Sir  Walter 
that  he  intended  to  draw  a  mental 
and  familiar  portrait  of  him ;  for  we 
are  sure  that  Scott  would  have  felt 
as  Peter  Pindar  tells  us  Johnson  did 
when  he  was  informed  that  Boswell 
intended  to  write  his  biography.  ''  If 
1  thought  you  serious,  sir,*   said  the 
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indignaBt  doctor,  ^  I  should  uitkiMte 
mich  an  ouCiage  on  my  life  by  taking 
kit/*  Scott  would  ha^e  been  clearly 
justiSable  in  committing  siM-cide,  or 
Hoggslaying,  if  be  heard  anything  so 
niOQStious  proposed  as  a  menttil  por- 
trait of  him  by  the  Herd.  That  the 
portrait  would  be  familiar  enough,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt;  but  the  visita- 
lalioQ  of  those  beasts  which  are  most 
familiar  to  man  are  not  the  most  agree- 
able. 


<« 


The  onljr  foible  I  erer  ooald  die- 
ooTcr  in  the  character  of  Sir  Walter  was 
« lew  atroog  leaning  to  the  old  aristocracy 
of  the  eoimtry.  His  devotion  for  titled 
rank  was  prodigions,  and,  in  snob  an  il- 
loacrioaa  character,  altogether  out  of 
place :  it  amounted  almost  to  adoration  ; 
and,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  no- 
hflitf  whom  I  have  met  at  his  own 
booae  and  in  his  company,  I  shall  gire  a 
few  inatancea  of  that  sort  of  feeling  in 
hSm  to  which  I  allude. 

**  Although  he,  of  course,  acknow- 
ledged Bacdeuoh  as  the  head  and  chief 
of  the  whole  dan  of  Scott,  yet  he  always 
acknowledged  Harden  as  his  immediate 
chieftain,  and  head  of  that  powerful  and 
Domefoua  eept  of  the  name  ;  and  Sir 
Walter  was  wont  often  to  relate  how  he, 
and  bis  &ther  before  him,  and  his  grand- 
teher  before  that,  always  kept  their 
Cbristmaa  with  Harden  in  ackoowledg. 
BMnt  of  their  Tassalage.  This  be  used 
to  tall  with  a  degree  of  exultation  which 
I  always  thought  must  hare  been  as- 
toondine  to  erery  one  who  heard  it ;  as 
if  bia  illustrious  name  did  not  throw  a 
Uase  of  glory  on  the  house  of  Harden  a 
hundred  times  more  than  that  ¥an  of  old 
border  barbarians,  however  brave,  could 
throw  orer  him. 

"  He  was,  likewise,  descended  from 
the  chiefs  of  Haliburton  and  Rutherford, 
on  the  maternal  side,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  desoeni  from  these  three 
bovaes  he  adverted  so  often,  mingling 
their  arms  in  his  escutcheon,  that  to  me, 
alaa!  who  to  this  day  could  never  be 
brought  to  discover  any  distinction  in 
ranks  save  what  was  coostituted  by  ta- 
lents or  moral  worth,  it  appeared  per- 
fectly ludicrous*  thinking,  as  no  man 
could  help  thinking,  of  the  halo  which 
hia  genius  shed  over  those  families, 
while  he  only  valued  himself  as  a  de- 
scendant of  tbeira. 

'*  1  may  mention  one  odier  instance, 
at  which  I  was  both  pleased  and  morti- 
ied.  We  chanced  to  meet  at  a  great 
ieatival  at  BowhiU  when  Duke  Charles 
was  living  and  in  good  health.  The 
coaapany  being  very  numerous,  tbero 
were  two  tables  set  m  the  dining-room, 
one  along  and  one  across  ;   they  were 


nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  at  the  one 
along  the  middle  of  the  room  all  the 
ladiea  wero  aeated,  mixed  alternately 
with  gen*.lemen^  and  at  this  table  all 
were  noble,  aave,  if  I  remember  aright. 
Sir  Adam  Ferguaon,  whoae  everlasting 
good  humour  insures  him  a  passport 
into  every  company.  But  I,  having 
had  some  chat  with  the  ladies  before 
dinner,  and  always  rather  a  flattered  pet 
with  them,  imagined  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly live  without  me,  and  placed  myself 
among  them.  But  I  had  a  friend  at  the 
cross  table,  at  the  head  of  the  room,  who 
aaw  better.  Sir  Walter,  who  preaided 
there,  arose,  and  addreasing  the  Duke  of 
Bncoleuch,  requested  of  him,  ss  a  parti- 
cular fsfour  and  obligation,  that  he 
would  allow  Mr.  Hogg  to  come  to  his 
tsble ;  for  that,  in  fact,  he  could  not  do 
without  him ;  and,  moreover,  he  added, 

'  If  ye  reave  the  Hoggs  o'  Fauldshope, 
Ye  harry  Harden's  gear.' 

I,  of  courae,  sot  permission,  and  retired 
to  Sir  Walter  a  table,  when  he  placed  me 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  gentleman  on 
his  right  hand,  who,  of  courae,  was 
Scott  of  Harden.  And  yet,  notwith. 
standing  the  broad  insinuation  about  the 
Hoggs  of  Fauldshope,  I  sat  beaide  that 
esteemed  gentleman  the  whole  nieht, 
and  all  the  while  took  him  for  an  En^ish 
clergymen!  I  knew  there  wero  some 
two  or  three  cleigymen  of  rank  there, 
connected  with  the  fiunily,  and  I  took 
Harden  for  one  of  them ;  and  though  I 
was  mistaken,  I  still  say,  he  ought  to 
have  been  one.  I  was  dumb- foundered 
next  day,  when  the  duke  told  me,  that 
my  divine  whom  I  thought  ao  much  of, 
was  Scott  of  Harden ;  for  I  would  have 
liked  so  well  to  have  talked  with  him 
about  old  mattera,  my  forafathera  having 
been  vassals  under  that  bouse,  on  the 
lands  of  Fauldshope,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  were  only  obliged  to 
change  masters  with  the  chsnffe  of  pro- 
prietors. It  was  doubtlees  owmg  to  this 
connexion  that  my  father  had  inatilled 
into  my  youthful  mind  ao  many  tradi- 
tions relating  to  the  house  of  Harden,  of 
which  1  have  made  considerable  use. 

*'  But  the  anecdote  which  I  intended 
to  relate,  before  my  ruling  passion  of 
egotism  came  across  me,  was  this. 
When  the  dinner  came  to  be  served.  Sir 
Walter  refuaed  to  let  a  dish  be  set  on 
our  table  which  had  not  been  firat  pro- 
aented  to  the  duke  and  the  nobiUtjr. 
'  No,  no'.'  said  he ;  '  this  is  literally  a 
meeting  of  the  clan  and  its  adherents, 
and  we  ahall  have  one  dinner  in  the 
feudal  style,  it  may  be  but  for  once  in 
our  Uvea.'  .     ^   , . 

"  As  soon  as  tbe  duke  perceived  this 
whim,  he  admitted  of  it,  although  I  be- 
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lieve  the  diihes  were  merdy  set  down 
and  lifted  Bgein.  In  the  mean. time, 
the  yeniaon  and  beef  atood  on  the  aide- 
board,  whidi  was  free  to  all,  ao  that  we 
were  all  alike  bnay  from  the  begimiiog. 
At  the  end  of  our  libations,  and  before 
we  parted,  aome  time  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  the  Dnke  set  his  one  foot 
on  the  table  and  the  other  on  his  chair, 
requesting  as  all  to  do  the  same,  with 
which  ererj  man  complied,  and  in  that 
position  he  sang,  *  Johnie  Cope,  are  ve 
wauken  jet  1'  while  all  joined  in  the 
ohoros.  Sir  Walter  set  his  weak  foot  on 
the  table,  and  kept  his  position  steadil  j, 
apparently  more  firm  than  when  he  stood 
on  die  floor,  joining  in  the  choms  with 
bis  straightforward  base  voice  with  great 
^ee,  enjoving  the  whole  scene  exceed- 
ingly, as  he  did  erery  scene  of  hilarity 
that  I  ever  saw.  But  though  a  more 
social  companion  never  was  born,  he 
never  filled  himself  drunk.  He  took 
always  his  wine  after  dinner,  and,  at 
least  for  upwards  of  twenty  yean,  a  little 
gin-toddy  after  supper ;  bnt  be  was  uni- 
formly moderate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
He  liked  a  good  brearast,  but  often 
confessed  that  he  never  knew  what  a 
good  breakfast  was  till  he  came  to  my 
cottage ;  but  he  should  never  want  it 
again,  and  he  kept  steadily  to  his  reso- 
lution. 

"  He  was  a  most  extraordinary  being. 
How  or  when  he  composed  his  volumi- 
nous works,  no  man  could  tell.  When  in 
Edinburgh,  he  was  bound  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House  all  the  forenoon.  He  never 
was  denied  to  any  living,  neither  lady 
nor  gentleman,  poor  nor  rich,  and  he 
never  seemed  discomposed  when  in- 
truded on,  but  always  good-humoured 
and  kind.  Many  a  time  have  I  be«n 
sorry  for  him ;  ibr  I  have  remained  in 
his  study,  in  Castle  Street,  in  hopes  to 
get  a  quiet  word  of  him,  and  witnessed 
the  admission  of  ten  intruders,  foreby 
myself.  Noblemen,  gentlemen,  painters, 
poets,  and  players,  all  crowded  to  Sir 
Walter,  not  to  mention  booksellers  and 
printers,  who  were  never  absent,  but 
these  spoke  to  him  privately.  When  at 
Abbotafbrd,  for  a  number  of  years  his 
house  was  almost  constantly  filled  with 
company ;  for  there  was  a  correspondence 
carried  on,  and  always  as  one  freip^ht 
went  away  another  came.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  sorry  for  the  time  of 
such  a  man  thus  broken  in  upon.  I 
fislt  it  exceedingly,  and  once,  When  I 
went  down  by  particular  invitation  to 
stay  a  fortnight,  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
stay  anj  longer  than  three  days,  and 
that  space  was  generally  the  length  of 
my  visits.  But  Sir  Walter  never  was 
discomposed  ;  lie  was  ready,  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  to  accompany  his 


gsests  wherever  they  chose  to  go,  to 
stroll  in  the  wood,  or  take  a  drive  up  to 
Yarrow,  or  down  to  Melrose  or  Dry- 
biiq;b,  where  bin  rererad  ashes  now  rs- 
pose.  He  was  never  oat  of  humoar 
when  well,  but  when  ill  he  was  very 
cross,  he  being  subject  to  a  bilious  com- 
plaint of  the  most  dreadful  and  severe 
nature,  accompanied  by  pangs  the  most 
excruciating;  and  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  roat  malady,  it  was  not  easy  to 
speak  to  him,  and  I  fbund  it  always  the 
best  plan  to  keep  a  due  distance.  But 
then  his  sufferings  had  been  most  in- 
tense ;  for  he  told  me  one  day,  when  he 
was  sitting  as  yellow  as  a  primrose,  that 
roasted  salt  had  been  prescribed  to  lay 
on  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  next  day  it  was  discovered 
that  his  breast  was  aU  in  a  blister,  and 
the  bosom  of  his  shirt  burnt  to  an  iael, 
and  yet  he  never  felt  it ! 

"  But  to  return  to  our  feast  at  Bow- 
hill,  from  which  I  haye  strangely  wan- 
dered, although  the  best  of  the  fun  is 
yet  to  come.  When  the  duke  retired  to 
the  drawing-room,  he  deputed  Sir  Alex- 
ander Don,  who  sat  next  him,  to  his 
chair.  We  had  long  before  been  all  at 
one  table.  Sir  Alexander  instantly  re- 
quested a  bumper  out  of  champagne 
glasses  to  the  duke's  health,  with  all  the 
honours  ;  it  was  instantly  complied  with, 
and  every  one  drank  it  to  the  bottom. 
Don  then  proposed  the  following  of  so 
good  an  example  as  his  grace  had  set  us, 
and  aecordin^y  we  were  all  obliged  to 
mount  our  chairs  again,  and,  setting  one 
foot  on  the  table,  sing  Johnie  Cope  over 
again.  Every  one  at  least  attempted  it, 
and  Sir  Alexander  sang  the  song  m  most 
capital  style.  The  Scotts,  and  the 
Elliotts,  and  some  Taits,  now  began  to 
fall  with  terrible  thuds  on  the  flour ;  but 
Sir  Walter  still  kept  bis  station  as  steady 
as  a  rock,  and  laughed  immoderately. 
But  this  was  too  good  fhn  to  be  given 
up.  The  Marquess  of  Queensberry,  who 
vras  acting  as  croupier,  said  that  such  a 
loyal  and  social  border  clan  could  never 
separate  without  singing  *  God  save  die 
King ;'  and  that  though  we  had  drunk  to 
his  health  at  the  beginning,  we  behoved 
to  do  it  again,  and  join  in  the  anthem. 
We  were  obliged  to  mount  our  chairs 
again,  and  in  the  same  ticklish  position 
sing  the  king's  anthem.  Down  we 
went,  one  after  another.  Najr,  they  ac- 
tually fell  in  heaps  above  each  other.  I 
fell  off,  and  took  a  prodigious  run  to 
one  comer  of  die  room,  against  which  I 
fell,  which  created  great  merriment. 
There  were  not  above  six  stood  the  test 
this  time,  ont  of  from  thirty  to  forty. 
Sir  Walter  did,  and  he  took  all  die  latter 
bumpers  off  to  die  brim.  He  had  a 
good  head  more  ways  than  one."  - 
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W0  Imvb  soAsffcd  ^6  'ShcplMid  to 
proceed  at  some  length,  because  this 
scene  seires  to  describe  the  sort  of  ac^ 
quaintance   between    Hogg    and    Sir 
Walter  Scott.     The  Duke    of  Buc- 
cleucby  who,  it  appears,  was  living 
when  be  gave  his  dinners,  asked  all  the 
(eaantry  oq  his  estates  to  meet  his  party- 
at  Bowliill,  and  Hogg  had  the  impu- 
deooe  to  place  himself  at  the  wrong 
table  among  the  ladies,  of  whom  he 
lelb  us  he  was  always  rather  a  flat- 
tered pet — a  ciicumstance  which  we 
take  leave  to  deny  —  and  Sir  Walter 
kindly  took  him  out  of  a  situation  in 
which  be  was  going  to  make  an  ass  of 
himself.    The  jocular  festivities  which 
attoid  such  meetings,  or  at  least  used  to 
attend  them,  are  scarcely  worth  repeat- 
ing.    That   Sir  Walter    Scott  never 
**  filled  himself  drunk''  we  believe— 
chat  the  Shepherd,  on  the  above  occa- 
sion, and  many  others,  did  so,  theie 
can  be  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  though 
It  does  not  exactly  tally  with  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  in  the  Quorterfy.  '*  A 
more  wartky^  modest,  Mober,  and  loyal 
man  does  not  exist  in  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions, than  tliis  distinguished  poet, 
whom  some  ofhis  waggish  friends  nave 
taken  up  the  idea  ofexhibiting  in  print 
as  a  sort  of  boozing  buffoon.*^  He  nere, 
and  in  dhy  other  places,  has  exhibited 
himself  as  a  boozing  buffoon;  and  we 
believe  thai  none  of  his  waggish  friends 
ever  thought  of  setting  him  up  as  a 
boozing  Irafibon  (the  part  he  plays  in 
the  Noetet  is  what  is  alluded  to)  Until 
he  himself  liad  set  them  the  example. 

Tliere  is,  however,  something  else 
worth  attending  to  in  this  extract.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  leanuig  to  the  old  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country  is  inferred,  in  some 
part  at  least,  from  the  number  of  the 
nobility  whom  Hogg  met  in  his  house 
and  in  his  company.  Now,  it  is  abso- 
lutely, totally  alse  that  Hogg  ever  met 
any  noble  persons  at  Abli^tsford  or 
ehiewheie  in  company  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  because  Sir  Walter  most  cau- 
tfoosly  leftained  from  letting  him  into 
his  house  when  any  one  was  there  who 
had  not  been  in  some  degree  accus- 
tomed to  the  display  of  uncivilised 
manners.  He  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  allowed  him  to  come  when 
those  with  whom  he  was  perfectly 
£imiliar  were  the  only  company,  or 
when  curiosity  might  be  expressed  to 
see  the  buffooneries  of  the  Shepherd 
poet ;  but  on  no  other  occasion.  As  for 
Sir  Walter  having  any  undue  partkUity 


hr  aoMe  rank,  it  is  no  ttiore  true  than 
that,  as  a  Tory,  he  had  the  proper  reve- 
rence for  the  established  orders  of  the 
land,  and  that,  as  a  poet  and  an  anti- 
quary, he  had  the  true  antiquarian 
and  poetical  feeling  in  favour  of  proud 
and  long-descended  names.  Hiat  the 
nobiUty  of  this  country,  and  of  foreign 
countries  too,  as  well  as  all  other  per- 
sons who  were  in  any  way  distinguished, 
visited  Abfootsford,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  who  can  look  upon  that  as  a  proof 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  devoted  to 
them  to  adoration  I  His  was  the  very 
reverse  of  the  character  of  a  tufi-hunter ; 
he  was  the  sought,  not  the  seeker —  the 
host,  not  the  guest  of  the  noble.  Mr. 
Hogg  may  beneve  us,  that  this  makes 
a  veiy  great  distinction  between  the 
characters  of  men.  When  we  find  a 
person  thrusting  himself  impudently 
into  places  where  he  has  no  right  to  in- 
trude— when  we  find  him  whining  be- 
cause the  aristocracy  do  not  take  notice 
of  him — when  we  find  his  American 
biographer  (p.  40),  complaining  that 
**  the  caprice  of  the  ihshionable  world 
is  greater,  however,  than  its  respect  for 
talent  Tlie  treatment  of  Bums  might 
have  been  in  his  [Hogg's]  mind's  eye 
at  the  moment  he  wrote  the  sentences 
we  have  quoted.  It  is  well  known, 
that  during  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, the  Duchess  of  Gordon  took  his 
arm  at  a  fashionable  assembly,  and 
distinguished  him  by  a  marked  atten- 
tion. It  was  not  long,  however,  or 
ere  kis  thott  were  old,  before  he  found 
the  poet  forgotten  in  the  ploughman, 
and  his  ihshtonable  friends  turning 
away  their  eyes  from  him,  as  he  passed, 
lest  he  might  claim  the  recognition  they 
were  once  so  anxious  to  offer.  The  Shep- 
herd, if  he  has  not  discovered  the  keen 
sensibilities  of  the  unhappy  Bums,  has 
been  blessed  with  a  temperament  more 
resolute  and  unyielding.  Reposing 
upon  the  conscientiousness  [conscious- 
ness] of  integrity,  and  having  a  bold 
and  manly  spirit,  he  seems  to  have  sus- 
tained himself  under  vicissitudes  which 
broke  the  heart  of  Bums.  The  neglect 
of  the  aristocracy,  however  marked, 
never  affected  the  Shepherd*s  tranquil- 
lity to  any  great  degree ;  and  the  very 
independeiKe  of  his  manner  had  the 
effect  to  retain  the  friendship  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  worth  pos* 
sessing'^  —  when  we  see  the  casual 
whim  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  in 
taking  a  man's  arm  »  carefully  trea- 
smed  up,  and  the  cutting  of  the  fashion- 
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able  world  [of  Edinburgh  too  II]  so 
keenly  felt  as  to  call  forth  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  that  it  did  not  break  his 
heart — when  we  see  .these,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  touches  of  the  same  kind, 
perpetually  bursting  forth,  we  know 
where  to  look  for  the  man  who  reve- 
rences the  aristocracy  with  an  undue 
devotion,  who  cannot  stand  up  straight 
in  tlie  presence  of  a  great  man,  and 
who  can  only  shake  off  the  feeling  of 
servile  awe  which  naturally  oppresses 
him  in  such  society,  by  calling  to  his 
aid  the  powers  of  a  brazen  impudence, 
which  in  its  essence  is  just  as  servile. 

Hogg,  after  kindly  admitting  that 
Scott  was  an  extraordinary  being,  bears 
testimony  to  the  true  afiability  and  good- 
humoured  deportment  which  marked 
that  really  great  roan  in  his  intercourse 
with  all,  whether ''  rich  or  poor."  This 
does  not  look  like  the  conduct  of 
one  devoured  with  an  idolatrous  ador- 
ation for  the  great.  We  have  a  more 
enduring  monument  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards Sie  humbler  ranks  of  life  in 
his  immortal  noveb.  The  pen  that 
gave  due  honour  to  the  Claverbouses, 
the  Ivanhoes,  the  liavenswoods,  the 
princes  and  the  peers  who  fill  the  pages 
of  the  Waverley  series,  has  painted  in 
colours  as  attractive  the  virtues  and  the 
graces  of  the  very  lowest  members  of 
society.  The  beggar  Ochiltree,  the 
gipsy  Merrilies,  the  friar  Tuck,  the 
serving-man  Balderstone,  the  peasant, 
the  serf,  the  boatman,  the  clown,  the 
herd,  the  retainer,  the  soldier,  the  village 
schoolmaster,  the  parish-clerk — where 
shall  we  tind  them  so  amiably,  so 
kindly,  and  we  rejoice  to  sav  so  justly, 
depicted  as  by  Scott  ?  Or  has  his  pen 
.  even  descended  to  sneerat  persons  in  the 
middle  walks  of  society  ?  Is  there  any 
trace  in  him  of  the  pseudo-fiishionable 
cant  which  despises  the  shopkeeper,  the 
tradesman,  the  artisan,  the  man  who 
labours  to  maintain  an  honourable 
competency  in  honourable  professions, 
but  through  paths  unknown  to  fashion, 
in  law,  in  medicine,  in  arts,  in  divi- 
nity? No;  the  worshipper  of  the  aris- 
tocracy must  be  sought  for  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Author  of  Waverly.  That 
he  was  their  firm  defender,  is  true ;  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  guard  the  gate  as  a 
soldier,  and  another  thing  to  grovel  be- 
fore its  steps  as  a  slave.  We  must, 
however,  get  on  to  matter  more  strictly 
literary. 

**  lliere  wag  no  man  who  ever  testified 
more  admiration,  and  even  astonishment, 


than  he  did  at  my  poetical  prodaotions, 
both  8ongs«and  poems,  and  sometimes  in 
very  high  terms  before  his  most  intimate 
friends.  It  was  somewhat  different  wlUi 
Mgard  to  my  prose  works,  with  which 
he  uniformly  found  fkult,  and  always 
with  the  disag^reeable  adjunction, '  bow 
good  they  might  have  been  made  with  a 
Utde  pains.'  When  The  Tkrm  PmiU  of 
Man  was  first  put  to  the  press,  he  re- 
quested to  see  the  proof  slips,  Ballan- 
tyne  having  been  telling  him  something 
about  the  work.  They  were  sent  to  him 
on  the  instant,  and  on  reading  them  he 
sent  expressly  for  me,  as  he  wanted  to 
see  me,  and  speak  to  me  about  my  forth- 
coming work.  We  being  both  at  that 
time  residing  in  Edinburgh,  I  attended 
direcdy,  and  I  think  I  remember  every 
word  that  passed.  Indeed,  so  implicit 
was  my  dependence  on  his  friendship, 
his  good  taste,  and  judgment,  that  I 
never  forgot  a  sentence  nor  a  word  that 
he  said  to  me  about  my  own  works,  but 
treasured  them  up  in  my  heart. 

*'  <  Well,  Mr.  Hogg,  I  have  read  over 
your  proofs  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure, and,  I  confess,  with  some  litde 
portion  of  dread.  In  the  first  place,  the 
meeting  of  the  two  princesses  at  Castle 
Weiry  is  excellent.  I  have  not  seen 
any  modem  thing  more  truly  dramatic. 
The  characters  ore  strongly  marked,  old 
Peter  Chisholme's  in  particular.  Ah  ! 
man,  what  you  might  have  made  of  that 
with  a  littie  more  refinement,  care,  and 
patience!  But  it  is  always  the  same 
with  you,  just  hurrying  on  firom  one  va- 
gary to  another,  without  consistency  or 
proper  arrangement.' 

«  «  Dear  Mr.  Scott,  a  man  canna  do 
the  thing  that  he  canna  do.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  you  can  do  it  Witness 
your  poems,  where  the  arrangements  are 
all  perfect  and  complete;  but  in  your 
prose  works,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  tales,  you  seem  to  write  merely  by 
random,  without  once  considering  what 
you  are  going  to  write  about.' 

"  *  You  are  not  often  wrong,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  you  were  never  righter  in 
your  life  than  you  are  now  ;  for  when  I 
write  the  first  line  of  a  tale  or  novel,  I 
know  not  what  the  second  is  to  be,  and 
it  is  the  some  way  in  every  sentence 
throughout.  When  my  tale  is  tradition- 
ary, the  work  is  easy,  as  I  then  see  my 
way  before  me,  though  the  tradition  be 
ever  so  short ;  but  in  all  my  prose  works 
of  imannation,  knowing  little  of  the 
world,  1  sail  on  without  star  or  com- 
pass.' 

'*  *  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  is  too 
often  apparent.  But  m  the  next  place, 
and  it  was  on  that  account  I  sent  for 
you,  do  you  not  think  there  is-  some 
little  danger  in  making  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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ot  Bttedeoch,  the  bero  of  tbiB  wild  ex- 
umiagmttaley 
**  •  The  derU  a  bit/ 
*<*WeU,  1  think  differently.  The 
|iieient  chief  is  foui  patron,  your  aiaceie 
ftieawl,  and  ytrar  enthotiaetie  admiier. 
Would  it  not  then  be  a  sabjeet  of  regret, 
mat  onlj  to  yotuself  and  me,  but  to  all 
Seertand,  ahcmld  yon,  by  any  rash  adven- 
tave,  focfnt  the  eoantenanee  and  friend- 
ahip  of  so  good  and  so  great  a  man  V 

**  '  Tbere'a  nae  part  o'  that  at  a',  Mr. 
Scott.  The  Sir  Waltor  of  my  tale  is  a 
complete  hero  thronghont,  and  is  never 
made  to  do  a  thing,  or  say  a  thing,  of 
whieb  his  deseenduit,  our  present  chief, 
wimm  be  prood/ 

*'  *  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  Do 
yon  not  think  yon  have  made  him  a 
rather  too  aelfiah  chaiaeter  V 

'*  *  O,  ay,  hut  ye  ken  they  were  a*  a 
tittle  gi'en  that  nte,  else  how  could  they 
hae  gotten  hand  o'  a'  the  aonth  o'  Scot* 
land,  naebody  kens  how.' 

^  Sir  Walter  then  took  to  himself  a 
hearty  langfa,  and  then  prononnoed  these 
Tsiy  words :  '  Well,  Hogg,  you  appear 
to  BM  just  now  like  a  man  dancing  upon 
a  rope  or  wire,  at  a  great  height ;  if  he 
is  iiiiiiiessfnl,  and  fimshes  his  dance  in 
■alety,  he  has  accomplished  no  great 
matter ;  hot  if  be  makes  a  slip  he  gets  a 
derilofaiaU.' 

'* '  Never  say  another  word  about  it, 
Ifr.  SooCt,  I'm  satisfied ;  the  designation 
ihall  be  changed  throughout,  before  I 
•tther  eat  or  alsep.*     And  1  kept  my 


**  I  wsnt,  when  in  Edinburgh,  at  his 
particular  request,  two  or  three  days 
every  week  to  breakftst  with-  him,  as  I 
WIS  then  always  sure  of  an  hour*8  cim- 
▼emtiou  with  him,  before  be  went  to 
the  Parliament  House ;  and  I  often  went 
for  many  da3rs  successively,  as  I  soon 
iband  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  bis 
company    without   gainiog    advantage. 
But  there  was  one  Sunday  morning  I 
fcmd  him  in  rery  bad  humour  indeed. 
He  was  sitting  st  his  desk  in  his  study  at 
Csstle  Street,  and  when  1  went  in  he 
looked  up  to  me  with  a  visage  as  stem 
as  that  of  a  judge  going  to  pronounce 
srntenoe  on  a  malelaotor,  and  at  the 
SSBM  time,  he  neither  rose  nor  saluted 
me,  which  was  always  his  wont,  and  the 
first  words  he  addressed  to  me  were 
these  :    *  Bir.  Hogg,  I  am  very  angry 
with  yon,  1  tell  you  it  plainly,  and  I 
think  1  have  a  ngbt  to  be  so.    1  de- 
mand, sir,  an  explanation  of  a  sentence 
in  yonr  Sj^  of  yesterday.' 

**  Knowing  perfectly  well  to  what  sen- 
teoce  he  alluded,  my  peasant-blood  began 
to  boil,  and  1  found  it  rushing  to  my 
head  and  face  moat  violently,  as  1  judged 
myself  by  fiu*  the  most  sggneved.  '  Tnen 


I  must  demand  an  explanation  from 
you,  Mr.  Scott,'  ssid  I.  '  Were  you  the 
author  of  the  article  alluded  to  in  my 
paper,  which  places  you  at  the  hesd  and 
me  at  the  tafl,  nay,  as  the  very  dregs  of 
all  the  poets  of  Britain  V 

"  *  What  right,  sir,  had  you  to  sup- 
pose that  1  waa  the  author  of  it  V  said 
he,  in  a  perfect  rage. 

*' '  Nay,  what  right  had  jfou  to  sup- 
pooe  that  you  were  the  author  of  it,  that 
you  are  tidang  it  so  keenly  to  yourself?" 
said  I.  <  The  truth  is,  that  when  I 
wrote  the  remarks,  I  neither  knew  nor 
oared  who  was  the  author  of  the  article 
aUuded  to ;  but  before  the  paper  went  to 
preas,  I  believed  it  to  have  been  Mr. 
Souther,  for  Johnie  Ballantyne  told  me 
so,  and  swore  to  it;  but  it  the  feather 
suitsyour  cap,  you  are  perfectly  welcome 
toit.'^ 

'•  •  Very  well,  Hogg,'  said  he,  •  that 
is  spoken  like  a  msn,  and  like  yourself; 
I  am  satisfied.  I  thought  it  was  meant 
as  personal  to  me  in  particular.  But 
never  mind.  We  are  mends  again  as 
usual.  Sit  down,  snd  we  will  go  to  our 
breakfast  together  immedistelv,  and  it 
shall  never  more  be  mentioned  between 


"  Mr.  Southey  long  afterwards  told  me, 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  article, 
and  he  believed  it  to  have  been  written 
by  Soott.  If  it  was,  it  was  rather  too 
bad  of  him ;  but  he  never  said  it  was  not 
his :  it  was  a  review  of  modem  literature 
in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Regitttr,  As 
some  readers  of  these  anecdotes  may  be 
curious  to  see  the  offensive  passage  in 
the  Spy,  I  shall  here  extract  it,  that 
work  being  long  ago  extinct,  and  only 
occasionally  mentioned  by  myself,  as  a 
parent  will  sometimes  mention  the  name 
of  a  dear,  unfortunate,  lost  child,  who 
has  been  forgotten  by  all  the  world  be- 
side. 

"  '  The  papers  which  have  given  the 
greatest  personal  offence  are  those  of 
Mr.  Shumeton,  which  popular  clamour 
obliged  the  editor  reluctantly  to  discon- 
tinue.   Of  all  the  poets  and  poetesses 
whose  works  sre  there  emblematically 
introduced,  one  gentleman  alone  stood 
the  test,  and  his  firmness  was  even  bv 
hims((^  attributed  to  forgiveness.    All 
the  rest,  male  and  female,  tossed   up 
their  noses,  and  pronounced  the  writer 
an  ignorant  and  an  incorrigible  barbarian. 
The  Spy  hereby  acknowledges  himself 
the  author  of  these  papers,  and  adheros 
to  the  figurative  characters  he  has  there 
given  of  the  poeticd  works  of  these  au- 
thors.   He  knows  that,  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  they  are  all  to  be 
altered  or  obliterated.  They  never  shall ! 
Though    the     entreaUes    of  respected 
friends  prevaUed  on  him  to  relinquish  a 
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topie  which  wu  his  favourite  one,  what 
be  haa  publiahed  be  haa  published,  and 
no  private  oomideration  ahall  induce  him 
to  an  act  of  sudi  manifest  aervility  aa 
(hat  of  making  a  renunoiatioo.  Thoee 
who  are  so  ^tomly  ignorant  as  to  8Up> 
pose  the  figurative  characteristics  of  the 
poetry  as  having  the  smallest  reference 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  autliors, 
are  below  reasoning  with.  And  since 
it  has  of  lats  become  fashionable  with 
some  great  poets  to  give  an  estimate  of 
their  great  powers  in  periodical  works  of 
distinction,  surely  otheim  havo  aa  equal 
right  to  give  likewise  their  estimates  of 
the  works  of  such  bards.  It  is  tmly 
amusing  to  see  how  artfully  a  gentleman 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school  of 
poetry,  and  one  who  is,  perhaps,  his  su- 
perior, at  tlie  tail  of  it.  How  he  can 
make  himself  to  appear  as  the  greatest 
genius  that  ever  existed.  Wiu  what 
address  he  can  paint  his  faiUags  as  beau- 
ties, and  depict  his  greatest  ezcellenoies 
as  slight  defects,  finding  fiwlt  only  witJii 
those  parts  which  every  one  must  oidmivs. 
The  design  is  certainly  an  original, 
though  not  a  very  creditable  one»  Great 
authors  cannot  remain  always  concealedL 
let  them  be  as  cautious  as  they  will,  the 
smallest  incident  often  asaisliiig  ourioatty 
in  the  discovery  .'-^p5/oril  ug,  t'Uk,  181 1. 

**  This  last  sentence,  supposing  Sir 
Walter  to  have  been  the  author,  whioh  I 
now  suspect  he  was,  certainly  contained 
rather  too  broad  and  too  insolent  a  charge 
to  be  passed  over  with  impunity.  When 
I  wrote  it,  I  believed  he  was ;  but  had  I 
continued  to  believe  so,  T  would  not 
have  called  on  him  the  next  morning 
after  the  publication  of  the  paper.  Luck* 
ily,  before  putting  the  paper  to  press,  1 
waited  on  Mr.  John  Ballantynef  and 
asked  him  who  was  the  author  of  that  in^ 
solent  paper  in  his  Annual  il«giit«r, 
which  placed  me  as  the  dregs  of  all  the 
poets  in  Britain. 

"  '  0»  the  paper  was  sent  to  our  office 
by  Southev,'  said  he ;  '  you  know  be  is 
editor  ana  part  proprietor  of  the  work, 
and  we  never  thmk  of  objecting  to  any 
thing  that  he  sends  us.  Neither  my  bro- 
ther  James  nor  I  ever  read  the  article 
until  it  was  published,  and  we  both 
thought  it  was  a  good  one.* 

"Now  this  was  a  story  beside  the 
truth  :  for  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
Mr.  James  Ballantyne  had  read  the  pa- 
per from  manuscript,  in  a  library,  long' 
before  its  publication,  where  it  was  ap* 
plauded  in  the  highest  terms.  1,  how- 
ever, implicitly  believed  it,  as  I  have 
done  every  body  all  my  life.  At  that 
period  the  whole  of  the  aristocracy  and 
literature  of  our  country  were  set  against 
me,  and  determined  to  keep  me  down,-^ 
nay,  to  crush  me  to  a  nonentity,   llianks 


be  to  God  !  I  have  lifed  to  tee  the  sen. 
timents  of  my  countrymen  emnpletolj 
changed. 

**  There  was  once  more,  aad  only  oace» 
that  I  found  Sir  Walter  in  the  aasoe  que- 
rulous humour  with  me ;  it  was  the  Amy 
after  the  pubiieatioa.of  mj  BroumU  if 
Bcisb$ck,  I  ealled  ott  him  aftier  his  i«- 
turn  fiom  the  Fiftfnnsent  House,  on  pre* 
tence  of  aaking  his  advice  abont  some 
very  important  affair,  bat  in  foct  to  hear 
his  sentimenti  of  ray  aew  work.  Hia 
shaggy  eye-browa  were  hangini^  rery 
low  down,  a  bad  prelude,  which  I  knew 
too  well.  '  I  have  read  thtoagh  yonr 
new  work,  Mr.  Hogg,'  aaid  he,  '  and 
must  tell  you  downright  plainly,  as  I 
always  do,  that  I  like  it  very  ill -^  very 
ill  indeed.' 

"  '  What  for,  Mr.  ScoU  V 

** '  Beoaase  it  is  a  falae  and  unfair 
picture  of  tha  tiMee  and  the  existing 
charactera,— altogether  an  exaggerated 
and  unfair  picture  1 ' 

"  I  dinna  ken,  Mr.  Scott;  it  is  the 
picture  I  have  been  bred  up  in  the  belief 
o*  sin*  ever  I  was  bom,  and  I  had  it  ftaa 
them  wlKnn  I  was  most  boand  to  honour 
and  believe.  An*  mair  nor  that,  there  ia 
not  one  single  incident  in  the  tale-— not 
ooe — ^which  I  eatinot  prove  from  hiatoiy 
to  be  literally  and  poaitively  true*  I 
was  obliged  sometimes  to  chuige  the  ai- 
tuationa,  to  make  dne  part  coalesce  witli 
another,  but  in  no  one  instabce  have  I 
related  a  stoiy  of  a  cruelty  or  a  murder 
which  is  not  literaHy  true ;  an'  that's  a 
great  deal  mair  than  you  can  say  for  your 
tale  o'  Auld  MortaHtfJ 

"  '  You  areovershpotingtha  mark  now, 
Mr.  Hogg.  I  wish  it  were  my  tale. 
But  it  is  not  with  regard  to  that  that  I 
find  fault  with  jrour  tale  at  all,  but 
merely  because  it  is  an  unfair  and  partial 
picture  of  the  age  iu  which  it  is  laid.' 

"  '  Na,  I  shooklna  hae  said  it  was 
your  tale ;  for  ye  hae  said  to  your  best 
friends  that  it  was  not,  an*  there  I  wae 
wrang.  Ye  mav  hinder  a  man  to  speak, 
but  ye  canaa  hinder  him  to  thank,  an'  ( 
can  speak  at  the  thinking*  Bat  whoever 
wrote  Auld  Afor(a/tl5f,.  kenning  what  I 
ken  and  what  ye  ken,  I  wadna  wonder 
at  you  being  ili«pleased  with  my  tale,  if 
ye  thought  it  written  as  a  ootnterpoise  to 
thst ;  but  ye  ken  weel  it  was  written  laag 
afore  the  other  was  heird  of.* 

"  '  Yes,  I  know  that  a  part  of  it  was 
in  manuscript  last  year,  but  I  sospect  it 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  sinoe.' 

"'  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  sir,  thare 
has  not  been  a  line  altered  or  added,  that 
I  remember  of.  The  original  copy  was 
printed.  Mr.  Blackwood  was  the  only 
man  beside  yourself  who  saw  it.  He 
read  it  painfully,  which  I  now  know  yoa 
did  not,  and  I  appeal  to  him.' 
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Well,  wtSL     JU  to  its  mmDing 

to  Old  UmrUdkft  I  lutve  notliiiig 

-Bolbmff  in  the  world*    I  only 

that  with  the  exoeption  of  Old 

r»  tbo  erap-earad  eovemnter,  who 

\j  fiw  the  belt  chMHoter  joa  orsr 
ia  your  life,  I  dislike  the  tale  eju 
eccdisgly,  sad  MWire  yoo  it  is  m  4m^ 
lotted,  »  pnjsdieed,  snd  uatoBS  piotnie 
of  the  io]n>l  V^y' 

<"  1ft  is  »  ^ovffiBh  detl  truer  then 
j«^4hoB|^,  sad  on  tlatgroond  I  mska 
mif  appeal  to  mj  country.* 

*'  And  with  mat  I  foae,  and  was  gong 
off  in  a^eatbuff. 

*' '  No,  no  I  stop  r  cried  be, '  you  are 
not  to  go,  and  leare  me  again  in  bad  ha- 
HMMT.  You  ought  not  to  be  offended 
with  ae  lor  tell^  you  my  mind  freely/ 

"  '  Why,  to  be  sure»  it  is  the  greatest 
fbUy  in  the  world  for  me  to  be  sae.  But 
aaa  s  beaks  are  like  hia  bairns,  he  disna 
like  to  hear  them  spoken  ill  o',  especially 
when  he  is  conscious  that  they  dinaa 
daacrreit.' 

'*  Sir  Walter,  then,  after  his  oustomary 
flboft  good-humoured  laugh,  repeated  a 
ptoveih  about  the  Gordons,  which  was 
exceedingly  h.  propdt  to  aiy  feelings  at  the 
time ;  hot  sll  that  I  can  do  I  cannot  re- 
member  it,  though  I  generally  remem- 
bered oTeiy  tbing  that  he  said  of  any  im- 
ports He  then  added,  '  I  wish  you  to 
like  your  dinner  with  me  to*day.  There 
will  be  nobody  with  m  but  James  Bal* 
lantywa,  who  willread  yousomething  new ; 
and  I  wattled  to  aw  yt>u  particularly 
aboBt  soBMthing  which  has  escaped  me 
at  this  aMBBaat.    Ay,  it  ww  ibis.    Pray 


had  you  any  tradttfon  on  which  you 
Ibamled  that  ridiealons  story  about  the 
haitof£ildonr 

"  '  Yes,  I  had,'  said  I,  <  as  ftir  as  the 
two  whito  hoitiadfe  are  coneemed,  and  of 
the  one  puUing  the  noisoned  cup  twice 
out  of  the  king's  hnd  when  it  was  at  his 
Ups.' 

"  '  That  is  7Wy  «ltraordinary,'  said 
he ;  '  for  the  venr  first  time  I  resd  it,  it 
struck  me  I  had  heard  soBiMhing  of  the 
same  nature  before,  but  how  or  where  I 
cannot  comprehend  i  I  think  it  most  hare 
been  when  I  waa  en  tbe  nurse's  knee,  or 
lying  in  tbe  eradle»  yet  I  was  sura  I  had 
heard  it.  It  is  a  very  ridiculous  stoiy 
that,  Mr.  Hogg  i  the  mfst  ridiouloos  of 
any  modem  stoi^  I  ever  «ead.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  you  are  nofi  master  of  vour 
ewa  capabilitiea,  ibr  that  tale  might  have 
beaA  amde  a  gped  one.' 

"  It  was  alwm  the  ssm^oa  the  publica- 
ticB  of  any  otmy  prose  works.  When 
lU  Tkrm  Fertif  rf  Man  appeared,  he 
read  me  a  long  lecture  on  my  extrava- 
oance  in  demonolegy,  and  assured  me  I 
bad  ruined  one  o^  the  best  tales  in  the 
world.     It  is  manifest,  however,  that 


the  tale  had  made  no  ordinary  im] 
on  him,  as  he  subsequently  oe^ed  the 
whde  of  the  main  plot  into  his  tule  of 
CastU  DanMroHt, 

**  Sir  Welter's  conversation  was  always 
amusing,  always  interesting ;  there  was 
s  conciseness,  a  candour,  and  judicious- 
neas  in  it,  which  never  was  equalled. 
His  anecdotes  were  without  end,  and  1 
am  almost  certain  tbey  were  all  made 
off-hand,  for  I  never  heard  one  of  them- 
either  before  or  after.  His  were  no  Joe 
Maller*s  jokes.  The  only  time  ever  his 
eonversatioa  was  to  me  perfectly  unin- 
teresting was  with  Mr.  John  Murray, 
of  Albeonarle  Street,  London.  Their 
whole  conversation  waa  about  noblemen, 
parliamentere»  and  literary  men  of  all 
grades,  none  of  which  I  had  ever  heard  of 
or  eared  about;  but  every  one  of  which 
Mr.  Murray  seemed  to  know,  with  all 
their  charaeten,  society,  and  ptopenai- 
tiea.  Thia  information  Sir  Walter  seemed 
to  drink  in  with  as  much  test  as  I  did 
hia  wMaky  teddy,  and  thia  coaversatioa 
was  carried  on  for  two  dm  and  two 
nights,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sleep- 
ing hours ;  and  there  I  sat  beside  them 
all  the  while,  like  a  perfect  stump  ;  a 
sheep  who  never  got  in  a  word,  not  even 
a  bleat.  I  wish  I  had  the  same  opporto- 
nity  again." 

That  Hogg  sate  like  a  sheep  or  a 
stump  while  our  friend  Murray  was 
pouring  into  the  ear  of  Scott  the  latest 
London  news  of  noblemen^  parlia^ 
menterSf  and  others,  is  highly  prooable  ; 
but  that  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
for  two  days  and  nights,  we  have  the 
roost  particular  reasons  for  doubting, 
tf  we  do  not  mistake  altogether,  Hogg 
was  fora  very  short  time  in  company  with 
the  great  bibliopole  of  Albemarle  Street 
and  Sir  Walter.  As  the  conversation 
turned,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  London, and  secondly, 
on  the  latest  memorabil  ia  of  Lord  Byron, 
we  most  admit  that  on  the  former  of 
these  topics  Hogg  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant, and  on  the  latter  peculiarly  jealous. 

The  rest  of  the  extract  is  almost 
wholly  a  collection  of  falsehoods.  Of 
the  1^  we  shall  have  soon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking;  and  we  drop  it  for 
Ihe  present.  But  see  how  a  few  plain 
dates  will  put  down  the  story  of  the 
Three  Perils  of  Man,  and  the  conver- 
sation about  it  above  reported.  The 
work  appeared  in  1822;  and  we  find 
Hogg  addressing  Scott  as  Mr,  Scott 
four  several  times — Sir  Walter  having 
been  created  a  baronet  in  1820.  That 
may  he  a  slip  of  memory ;  but  when 
we  find  that  Sir  Walter  is  made  to  re- 
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monstnite  against  making  his  namesake 
the  hero  of  tbit  silly  story,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  offend  the  chief  of  Buc- 
cleuchy  the  **  good  and  great  man,*' 
who  was  at  that  time  Hogg's  patron, 
there  can  be  no  slip.  The  thing  is  pure 
invention.  The  father  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  died  in  181 9.  Hogg 
therefore  could  not  have  been  afraid  of 
losing  his  patronage  in  1822.  The  pre 
sent  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  a  lad  at 
school  about  17  years  of  age,  who  of 
course  could  not  have  been  called  a 
great  and  good  man  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  who  certainly  was  not  then, 
nor  indeed  ever  after,  the  sincere  friend 
and  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hogg. 
We  suppose  it  is  quite  unnecessary, 
after  those  two  facts,  on  the  correctness 
of  one  of  which  die  truth  of  the  main 
incident  of  the  conversation  turns,  to 
say  that  the  whole  is  a  sheer  invention. 
As  for  the  dialogue  concerning  the 
Broumie  ofBodtbeck,  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
never  occurred.  BlajRkwood  is  ready 
to  bear  testimony  that  all  what  is  said 
here  and  elsewhere  (p.  39)  about  its 
being  written  before  Old  Mortality, 
is  mere  nonsense.  Blackwood,  who 
published  both  novels,  would  not  be  so 
great  a  goose  as  to  publish  Hogg  after 
the  Author  of  Waverly  had  written  on 
the  same  subject,  if  he  had  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  published  it  before ; 
and  as  to  Sir  Walter  dreaming  of  there 
being  any  rivalry  between  the  works,  or 
shewing  the  foolish  want  of  caution  in 
so  openly  betraying,  out  of  mere  literaiy 
pique,  his  secret,  which  at  that  time  he 
most  religiously  kept,  it  is  too  absurd 
for  belief.  Besides,  dates  here  again 
destroy  Hogs.  He  writes  as  if  this 
grand  quarrel  of  the  Bronmie  immedi- 
ately succeeded  that  about  the  Spy,  and 
makes  Sir  Walter  say,  '*  You  are  not 
to  go  and  leave  me  again  in  bad  hu- 
mour.'' The  obnoxious  article  in  the 
Spy  (of  which  hereafter)  appeared  in 
1811,  and  the  Broumie  of  BotUbeck  in 
1818  or  1819.  Who  fancies  that  Sir 
Walter,  tenacious  as  his  memory  was, 
remembered  any  thing  of  the  trumpeiy 
publication  seven  years  after  it  was  de- 
funct ?  Nobody  but  a  blockhead 
could  fancy  that  Hogg  would  have 
dared  talk  with  so  much  impertinence 
as  he  here  describes  himself  to  have 
done,  to  one  who  could  put  him  down, 
if  he  had  found  him  guilty  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  with  a  single  word. 
*'  I  first  met  with  Sir  Walter  at  my 


own  cottage,  in  the  wilds  of  Ettrick 
Forest,  as  above  narrated,  and  then  I 
spent  two  days  and  two  nights  in  Lis 
company*  When  we  parted,  he  shook 
my  hand  most  heartUy,  and  invited  me  to 
his  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
Esk,  above  Lasswsde.  '  By  all  means 
come  and  see  me,'  said  he,  *  and  I  will 
there  introdnce  you  to  my  wife ;  she  is  a 
foreigner,  as  dark  as  a  blackberry,  and 
does  not  speak  the  broed  Scotch  so  well 
as  yon  ana  me;  of  course  I  don't  expect 
y^u  to  admire  her  much,  but  I  shall 
assure  you  of  a  hearty  welcome.' 

'*  I  went  and  visited  him  the  first 
time  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  Edinburgh, 
expecting  to  see  Mrs.  Scott  a  kind  of 
half  Uack-a-moor,  whom  our  sheriff  bad 
married  fior  a  great  deal  of  money.  I 
knew  nothing  about  her,  and  had  never 
heard  of  her,  save  from  his  own  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  words '  as  dark  as  a  blade-  % 
berry '  had  fixed  her  colour  indelibly  on 
mr  mind.  Judge  of  my  astonishment 
when  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  handsome  creatures, 
as  Mrs.  Scott,  whom  I  had  ever  seen  in 
my  life.  A  brunette,  certainly,  with 
raven  hair  and  large  black  eyes,  but  in 
my  estimation  a  perfect  beauty.  I 
found  her  quite  afiable,  and  she  spoke 
English  rery  well,  save  that  she  put 
always  the  d  for  the  th,  and  left  the  as- 
piration of  the  h  out  altogether.  She 
called  me  all  her  life  Blr.  0%.  I  under, 
stood  perfectly  well  whst  she  said ;  but 
for  many  years  1  could  not  make  her  un- 
derstand what  I  said ;  she  had  frequently 
to  ask  an  explanation  from  her  husband ; 
and  I  must  say  this  of  Lady  Scott, 
though  it  was  well  known  bow  jeakms 
she  was  of  the  rank  of  Sir  Wallers  visi- 
tors, yet  1  was  all  my  life  received  with 
the  same  kindness  as  if  I  bad  been  a  re- 
lation, or  one  of  the  family,  although 
one  of  his  most  homely  daily  associatee. 
But  there  were  many  others,  both  poets 
and  play-actors,  whom  she  received  with 
no  very  pleasant  countenance.  Jeffrey 
and  his  satellites  she  could  not  endure  ; 
and  there  was  none  whom  she  disliked 
more  than  Brougham,  for  what  reason  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  have  heard  her  mis- 
oa'  him  terribly,  as  well  as  'dat  bodjr 
Jeffrey.'  It  might  be  owing  to  some 
reasons  which  I  did  not  know  about. 
After  the  review  of  Marmion  appeared, 
she  never  would  speak  to  Jeffrey  again  ; 
for,  though  not  a  lady  who  possessed 
great  depth  of  penetration,  she  knew  how 
to  appreciate  the  great  powers  of  her 
lord,  from  the  beginnine,  and  despieed 
all  those  who  ventured  to  depreciate 
diem. 

"  I  have  heard  Sir  Walter  teU  an  anec- 
dote of  this  review  of  Marmimu  As  he 
and  Jeffrey,  Southey,  Curwin,  and  some 
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other  body,  I  Imto  forgottea  wko,  were 
sailing  ob  Derwent  Water»  at  Keswick, 
in  Cuaberiuid,  one  fine  day,  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
to  amoee  the  V^J*  ^^'^^  i^om.  bie  pocket 
tbo  manitfeript  of  the  review  of  Marmion, 
and  read  it  throughoat.  This,  I  think, 
waa  honeat  in  Jemey,  bat  the  reat  of  the 
eompaoy  were  astoniahed  at  his  inao* 
IflBce,  and  at  some  pasaagea  did  not 
know  where  to  look.  When  he  had 
finiahed,  he  said,  '  Well,  Scott,  what 
think  you  of  it  1  what  shall  be  done 
about  it  V  *  At  all  erents,  I  have  taken 
my. resolution  what  to  do,'  said  Scott, 
'  111  juat  aink  the  boat.'  The  review 
waa  a  little  modified  after  that. 

"  Bat  to  retom  to  Lady  Scott ;  she  ia 
cradled  in  my  remembrance,  and  ever 
aball  be,  aa  a  sweet,  kind,  and  affection- 
ato  creature.  When  any  of  the  cotta* 
^n  or  retainera  about  Abbotsford  g^w 
tXL,  they  durst  not  tell  her,  aa  it  generally 
made  ber  worse  than  the  sufferers ;  and 
I  have  board  of  her  groaning,  and  ooca- 
aionally  weeping  for  a  whole  day  and  a 
good  part  of  the  night,  for  an  old  tailor 
who  waa  dying,  and  leaving  a  anudl 
helpleaa  fanuly  behind  him.  Her  daogh  - 
ter  Anne  waa  rerj  like  her  in  the  con- 
toor  and  earoreasion  of  her  coantemmce. 
Who  waa  Lady  Scott  originally  1  I 
reallT  wiah  any  one  would  tell  me,  for 
surely  somebouT  must  know.  There  is  a 
veil  of  mystery  hung  over  that  dear  lady*8 
birth  and  parentage  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  through  or  lift  up;  and 
there  have  been  more  lies  told  to  me 
about  it,  and  even  published  in  all  the 
papera  of  Britain,  by  those  who  ought  to 
nave  known,  than  ever  waa  told  about 
those  of  any  other  woman  that  erer  was 
bom.  I  hate,  however,  a  few  cogent 
reaaona  for  believing  that  the  present  Sir 
Waher'a  grandfather  waa  a  nobleman  of 
very  high  rank." 

On  which  we  fihd  the  following 
note: 

<«  Thia  impreasion,  strange  to  say,  was 
aneoofagad  by  Sir  Walter.  Falcon- 
bridge  waa  contented  to  be  a  king'a  bas- 
tard. The  anxiety  to  be  connected  with 
nobility  by  a  wife'a  illegitimacy  ia  a 
step  beyond  this  in  ariatocratical  devo- 
tion* 

The  stoiy  about  Jeffrey,  though  it 
has  been  sonaetimes  published  before, 
is  simply  a  lie.  Equally  false  is  it  that 
Lady  Scott  ever  expressed  any  '^  high 
dudgeon/'  as  a  note  on  this  extract  ex- 
pleases  it,  inainst  the  tiny  critic.  What 
lA  mad  of  Lady  Scott's  fiunily  is  not 
simply  a  lie,  but  an  impertinent  one, 
worthy  of  an  eavesdronper  at  a  lady's- 
maid's  table.  Lady  Scott  was  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Cbarpentier,  of  Lyons,  and 
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tliere  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
assigning  her  another  paternity,  nor 
did  any  one  ever  surmise  any  thing  of 
the  kind. 

"  Like  other  youn|^  authors.  Sir  Walter 
was  rather  vain  of  his  early  productions, 
and  liked  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
conversatioo.  He  recited  GUnfinlas  one 
day  to  me  on  horseback,  long  before  its 
publication.  He  read  me  also  the  Lay 
of  the  Latt  Mimtrei,  from  manuscript ;  at 
least,  he  and  William  Erskine  (Lord 
Kineder),  and  James  Ballantjrne  read  it; 
canto  about.  He  always  preferred  their 
reading  to  his  own.  Not  so  yrith  me. 
I  coula  always  take  both  the  poetry  and  < 
the  story  along  with  me  better  from  his 
reading  than  any  other  body's  whatso- 
ever. Even  with  his  deep -toned  bass 
voice,  and  his  Berwick  burr,  he  was  a  far 
better  reader  than  he  was  sensible  of, 
Every  thing  that  he  read  was  like  his 
discourse — it  always  made  an  impres- 
sion. He  likewise  read  me  Marmion  be- 
fore it  was  published  ;  but  I  think  it  was 
then  in  the  press,  for  a  part  of  it,  at 
least,  was  read  from  proof-slips  and 
sheets  with  corrections  on  the  margin. 
The  Marmion  manuscript  was  a  g^eat 
curiosity ;  I  wonder  what  became  of  it. 
It  was  all  written  off-hand,  in  post- 
letters,  from  Ashiesteel,  Mainstorth, 
Rokeby,  and  London.  The  readings  of 
Marmion  began  on  his  own  part.  I  had 
newly  gone  to  Edinburgh,  and  knew  no- 
thing about  the  work  —  had  never  haard 
of  it.  But  the  next  morning  after  my 
arrival,  on  going  to  breakfast  with  him, 
he  sought  out  a  proof-sheet,  and  read  me 
his  description  of  my  beloved  St.  Mary  s 
Lake,  in  one  of  his  introductions,  I  think 
to  canto  second,  %o  ask  my  opinion,  as  he 
said,  of  its  correctness,  aa  he  had  never 
seen  the  scene  but  once.  I  said,  there 
was  never  any  thing  more  graphic  writ- 
ten in  this  world  ;  and  I  still  adhere  to 
the  assertion,  so  it  waa  no  flattery ;  and 
I,  being  perfectly  mad  about  poetry 
then,  begged  him  to  let  me  hear  the  can- 
to that  followed  that  vivid  description, 
expecting  to  bear  something  more  about 
my  native  mountains.  He  waa  then,  to 
humour  me,  obliged  to  becnn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem ;  and  that  day  he 
read  me  the  first  two  books. 

**  That  night  my  friends  Grieve  and 
Morison,  who  were  as  great  enthusiasts 
as  myself,  expressed  themselves  so  bit- 
terly at  my  advantage  over  them,  that 
the  next  morning  I  took  them  both  with 
me,  and  they  heard  him  read  the  two 
middle  cantos,  which  I  am  sure  neither 
of  them  will  ever  forget.  When  we 
came  to  the  door,  Morison  said,  '  For 
God's  sake,  Hogg,  don't  ring.' 

"  •  What  for,^  said  I. 

"  '  Because    1   know  there  will    be 
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Boxnetliinr  so  terribly  gruff  about  hioij  I 
dare  not  for  my  Bonl  go  in/  said  be. 

"  '  You  never  were  so  far  mistaken  in 
your  life,'  said  1 ;  'Sir  Walter's  manner 
IS  just  kindness  personiBed/  and  rang 
the  bell. 

'*  When  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  was 
mostly,  or  at  least  partly,  in  manuscript, 
he  said  to  me  one  evening, '  I  am  going 
to  adventure  a  poem  on  the  public  quite 
different  from  my  two  last,  perfectly 
different  in  Its  theme,  style,  and  mea- 
sure.* On  which  he  took  the  manuscript 
from  his  desk,  and  read  me  the  course  of 
the  Fiery  Cross,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Trosachs.  I  said,  '  T  could  not  perceive 
any  difference  at  all  between  the  style  of 
that  and  his  former  poems,  save  that,  be- 
cause it  was  quite  new  to  me  1  thought 
it  rather  better.'  He  was  not  quite  well 
pleased  with  the  remark,  and  was  just 
saying,  I  would  think  differently  when  I 
had  time  to  peruse  the  whole  poem, 
when  Sir  John  Hope  came  in,  and  1 
heard  no  more. 

*'  After  that,  he  never  read  any  thing 
more  to  me  before  publishing,  save  one 
ghost  story.  His  fame  became  so  firmly 
established,  that  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  the 
opinions  of  his  literary  friends  before- 
hand. But  there  was  one  forenoon  he 
said  to  me  in  his  study, '  I  have  never 
durst  venture  upon  a  real  ghost  story, 
Mr.  Hogg,  but  you  have  published 
some  such  thrilling  ones  of  late,  that  I 
have  been  this  yerj  day  employed  in 
writing  one.  I  assure  you,  '  it's  no 
little  that  gars  auld  Donald  pegh ;'  but 
yon  Lewis  stories  of  yours  frightened 
me  so  much,  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  now  I  have  been  trying  my  hand 
on  one,  and  here  it  is.^  He  read' it,  but 
it  did  not  make  a  great  impression  on 
me ;  for  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment, 
not  having  his  works  by  me,  where  it  is 
published.  It  was  about  the  ghost  of  a 
lady,  and,  I  think,  appeared  in  the  Abhot 
or  Monastery.  He  read  me  also  a  hu- 
morous ppem  in  manuscript,  which  has 
never  been  published  that  I  know  of. 
It  was  something  about  finding  out  the 
happiest  man,  and  making  liim  a  present 
of  a  new  Holland  shirt.  Paddy  got  it, 
who  had  never  known  the  good  of  a 
shirt.  Mr.  Scott  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  said  the  characters  of 
the  various  nations  were  exquisitely  hit 
off,  but  I  thought  the  winding-up  was  not 
so  effective  as  it  might  have  been  made. 
He  said  he  believed  I  was  perfectly 
right.  I  never  heard  what  became  of 
that  poem,  or  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished or  not ;  for  living  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  I  have  done,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  know  very  little  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  literary  world.  One  of  Sir 
Walter's    representatives    has  taken  it 


upon  him  to  sssert,  that  Sir  Walter  al- 
ways held  me  in  the  lowest  contempt! 
He  never  was  farther  wrong  in  bis  life, 
but  Sir  Walter  would  still  have  been 
farther  wrong  if  he  had  done  so.  Of  Uiat 
posterity  will  judge  ;  but  I  assure  that 
individual,  that  there  never  was  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  world  who  paid  more  re- 
spect or  attention  to  a  fnend  than  Sir 
Walter  did  to  me,  for  the  space  of  thm 
thirty  years  that  we  were  acqnatntod. 
True,  be  sometimes  found  fault  with  me, 
hut  in  that  there  was  mora  IdndnesB 
than  all  the  rest. 

"  I  must  confess  that,  before  people  of 
high  rank,  he  did  not  much  encourage 
my  speeches  and  stories.  He  did  not 
then  hang  down  his  brows,  as  when  he 
was  ill-pleased  witli  me,  but  he  raised 
them  up  and  glowered,  and  put  his  upper 
lip  far  over  the  under  one,  seeming  to  be 
always  terrified  at  what  was  to  come 
out  next ;  and  then  he  generally  cut  me 
short  by  some  droll  anecdote,  to  the  same 
purport  of  what  I  was  saying.  In  this 
he  did  not  give  me  fair  justice,  for,  ia 
my  own  broad  homely  way,  I  am  a  very 
good  speaker,  and  teller  of  a  story  too.* 

Hogg,  no  doubt,  is  a  pleasant  story- 
teller enough,  and  perhaps  not  the  less 
so  because  he  never  suffers  his  inven- 
tive faculty  to  be  at  all  curbed  by  the 
slightest  regard  to  truth.  The  esteem 
in  which  Sir  Walter  held  him  is  suflS- 
ciently  visible  in  this  very  extract.  He 
might  have  tolerated  him  when  alone, 
but  repressed  any  attempt  at  impertinent 
intrusion  before  others.  In  fact^  he 
considered  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  but 
destitute  of  a  regard  for  truth — of  no 
fixed  principles,  and  so  vulgar  and  in- 
trusive, as  to  render  it  necessary  to  keep 
him  at  arm's  length.  It  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  say  that  he  held  him  in  tlie 
lowest  contempt,  but  he  assuredly  did 
not  affect  his  company. 

'^  Mrs.  Hogg  was  a  favourite  of  hie. 
He  always  paid  the  greatest  deference 
and  attention  to  her.  When  we  were 
married,  I,  of  course,  took  her  down  to 
Abbotsford,  and  introduced  her ;  and 
though  the  company  was  numerous,  he 
did  her  the  honour  of  leading  her  into 
the  dining-room  and  placing  her  by  hia 
side.  When  the  ladies  retired,  he,  he-^ 
fore  all  our  mutual  friends  present,  testified 
himself  highly  pleased  with  my  choice, 
and  added,  that  he  wondered  how  I  had 
the  good  sense  and  prudence  to  make 
such  a  one  ^  '  I  dinna  thank  ye  at  a*  for  the 
compliment.  Sir  Walter/  said  I. 

"  As  for  her,  poor  woman,  she  per- 
fectly adored  him.  There  was  one  day, 
when  he  was  dining  with  us  at  Mount 
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Beng«r,  on  ^oiog  awav,  he  snatched  ap 
mj  little  daughter,  Margaret  Laidhiw, 
and  kisaed  her,  and  then  ]a3ring  his 
band  on  her  head,  aaid, '  God  Almighty 
hleea  yoo,  my  dear  child  !*  on  which  mj 
wife  burst  into  tears.  On  mj  coming 
back  £rom  seeing  hioa  Mito  the  carriage, 
that  stood  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  I  said, 
'  Wbrt^  ailed  you,  Margaret  V 

'  O/  said  she,  <  I  thought  if  he  had 
bat  just  done  the  same  to  them  all,  I  do 
not  know  what  in  the  world  I  would  not 
hare  giren !' 

"  There  was  another  year  pre?ious  to 
that,  when  he  was  dining  witn  me  at  the 
same  place,  he  took  a  great  deal  of  notice 
of  my  only  aon,  James,  trying  to  find 
oat  what  was  in  him,  by  a  number  of 
simple  questions,  not  one  of  which 
James  would  answer.  He  then  asked 
me  anent  the  boy's  capabilities.  I  said 
he  was  a  Tory  amiable  and  affectionate 
boj,  but  I  was  afraid  he  would  never  be 
the  Cooper  of  Fogo,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
blest  with  a  rery  thick  head.  '  Why, 
but  Mr.  Hogg,  you  know,  it  is  not  fair  to 
laj  the  saddle  upon  a  foal,'  said  he ;  '  I, 
for  my  part,  never  liked  precocity  of 
genius  all  my  life,  and  can  venture  to 
predict,  that  James  will  yet  turn  out  an 
honour  to  you  and  all  your  kin.'  I  was 
gratified  by  the  prediction,  and  lost  not 
a  word  of  it. 

"  The  boy  had  at  that  time  taken  a 
particular  passion  for  knives,  particu- 
larly for  large  ones,  and  to  amuse  him 
Sir  Walter  shewed  him  a  very  large 
gardener*s  knife,  which  he  bad  in  his 
pocket,  which  contained  a  saw,  hat  I 
never  regarded  it,  and  would  not  have 
known  it  the  next  day.  James,  however, 
never  forgot  it,  and  never  has  to  this 
day  ;  and  I  should  like  very  well,  if  thtit 
knife  is  still  to  be  found,  that  James 
ahonld  have  it  as  a  keepsake  of  his 
father's  wannest  and  most  esteemed 
friend.  Col.  Ferguson,  perceiving  the 
boy*s  ruling  passion,  made  him  a  present 
of  a  handsome  two-bladed  knife.  But 
that  made  no  impression  on  James.  Col. 
Ferguson  he  forgot  the  next  day ;  but 
Sir  VVslter  he  never  forgot  till  he  came 
hack  again,  always  denominating  him, 
*  The  man  wi'  the  gude  knife.' 

"  The  last  time  Margaret  saw  him  was 
at  his  own  house  in  Maitland  Street,  a 
very  short  time  before  he  finally  left  it. 
We  were  passing  from  Charlotte  Square 
CO  make  a  call  in  Laurieston,  when  I 
saidy '  See  yon  is  Sir  Walter's  house,  at 
yon  red  lamp.'  '  O  let  me  go  in  and  see 
him  once  more !'  said  she. 

" '  No,  no,  Margaret,'  said  I,  *  you 
know  how  little  time  we  have,  and 
it  would  be  too  bad  to  intrude  on  his 
hours  of  quiet  and  study  at  this  time  of 
the  day.'    *  O,  but  I  must  go  in,'  said 


she, '  and  get  a  shake  of  bis  kind,  honest 
hand  once  more.  I  cannot  go  by.*  So 
I,  knowing  that 

'  Nought's  to  be  won  at  woman's  hand 
Unless  ye  gie  her  a'  the  plea,' 

was  obliged  to  comply.  In  we  went, 
and  were  received  with  all  the  affection 
of  old  friends ;  but  his  whole  discourse 
was  addressed  to  my  wife,  while  I  was 
left  to  shift  for  myself  among  books  and 
newspapers.  He  talked  to  her  of  our 
family,  and  of  our  prospects  of  being 
able  to  give  them  a  good  education,  which 
he  reconunended  at  every  risk  and  at 
every  sacrifice.  He  talked  to  her  of  his 
own  family  one  by  one,  and  of  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  family,  giving  her  a  melancholy 
account  of  little  Hugh  John  Lockhart 
(the  celebrated  Hugh  Litdejohn),  who 
was  a  great  favourite  of  his,  but  whom, 
as  he  said  that  day,  he  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  reach  manhood. 

*'  llie  only  exchange  of  words  I  ^ot 
with  him  during  that  short  visit,  which 
did  not  extend  to  the  space  of  an  hour, 
was  of  a  very  important  nature  indeed. 
In  order  to  attract  his  attention  from  my 
wife  to  one  who,  I  thought,  as  well  de- 
served it,  I  went  close  up  to  him  with  a 
scrutinising  look,  and  said,  '  Gudeness 
guide  us,  Sir  \Vfdter,  but  ye  hae  gotten 
a  braw  gown!'  On  which  he  laughed 
and  said, '  I  got  it  made  for  me  in  Paris 
(such  a  year),  when  certain  great  per- 
sonages chose  to  call  on  me  of  a  morning, 
and  I  never  thought  of  putting  it  on 
since,  until  the  day  before  yesterday,  on 
finding  that  my  every-day  one  had  been 
sent  to  Abbotsford.  But  I  shall  always 
think  the  more  highly  of  my  braw  gown, 
Mr.  Hogg,  for  your  notice  of  it.'  I 
tliink  it  was  made  of  black  twilled  satin, 
and  lined." 

All  these  are  kind  and  good-natured 
traits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  surely 
marking  the  degree  of  estimation  and 
respect  in  which  he  held  Hogg.  Some 
nonsensical  literary  matter  immediately 
follows. 

*'  But  to  return  to  some  general  anec- 
dotes, with  which  I  could  fill  volumes. 
When  1  first  projected  my  literary  paper. 
The  Spy,  I  went  and  consulted  him,  as  I 
generally  did  in  every  thing  regarding 
literature.  He  shook  his  head,  and  let 
fall  his  heavy  eyebrows,  but  said  nothing. 
The  upper  Up  came  'particularly  far  down. 
I  did  not  Uke  these  prognostics  at  all ; 
so  I  was  obligped  to  broach  the  subject 
again,  without  having  received  one  word 
in  answer. 

"  '  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  dan. 
gerous  ground  to  take  after  Addison, 
Johnson,  and  Henry  M*Kenzie?'  said 
he. 
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<'  <  No  a  bit!'  said  I ;  <  I'm  no  the 
least  feared  for  that.  My  papers  may 
not  be  sae  yelegant  as  theirs,  but  I  ex- 
pect to  make  them  mair  original/ 

"  *  Yes,  they  will  certainly  be  original 
enough,  with  a  vengeance!*  said  he. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  threepence 
would  be  a  remunerating  price  1    Me  an- 
swered, with  very  heavy  brows,  that, '  tak- 
ing  the  extent  of  the  sale  into  proper  cal- 
culation, he  suspected  she  must  be  a  four- 
penny  cut.'    He  said  this  with  a  sneer 
which  I  never  could  forget.     I  asked 
him  if  he  would  lend  me  liis  assistance 
in  it?     He  said  he  would  first  see  how  I 
came  on,  and  if  he  saw  the  least  prospect 
of  my  success,  he  would  support  me ;  and 
with  this  answer   I  was  obliged  to  be 
content     He  only  sent  me  one  letter  for 
the  work,  enclosing  two  poems  of  I<ey- 
den's.     He  was,  however,  right  in  dis- 
couraging it,  and  I  was  wrong  in  adven- 
turing it.    I  never  knew  him  wrong  in 
any  of  his  calculations  or  inhibitions  but 
once ;  and  then  I  am  sure  mv  country- 
men will  join  with  me  in  saying  that  be 
was  wrong.    He  wrote  to  me  once  when 
I  was  living  in  Nithsdale,  informing  me 
that  he  was  going  to  purchase  the  estate 
of  BroadmeadowB,  on  Yarrow ;  that  he 
was  the  highest  offerer,  and  was,  he  be- 
lieved, sure  of  getting  it;  and  that  he 
had  offered  a  half  more  on  my  account, 
that  I  might  be  his  chief  shepherd  and 
manager  of  all  his  rural  affairs.    The 
plan  misgave.     Mr.  Boyd  overbid  him, 
and  became  the  purchaser;   on  which 
Sir  Walter  was  so  vexed  on  my  account 
(I  hsiviag  kept  myself  out  of  a  place, 
depending  upon  his),  that  he  actually 
engaged  me  to  Lord  Porchester,  as  his 
chief  sheplierd ;  where  I  was  to  have  a 
handsome  house,  a  good  horse,  a  small 
pendicle,  rent  free,  and  twenty  pounds 
a-year.    t  approved  of  tlie  conditions,  as 
more  than  I  expected  or  was  entitled 
to  ;  only  they  were  given  with  this  pro- 
viso, that  <  I  was  to  put  my  poetical  talent 
under  lock  and  key  for  ever!'     I  have 
the  letter.     Does  any  body   think   Sir 
Walter  was  right  there  1     I  can't  believe 
it ;  and  I  am  sure  my  friend,  the  present 
Lord  Porchester,  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  have  exacted  such  a  stipu- 
lation.    I  spumed  the  terms,  and  refused 
to  implement  the  bargain.    This  is  the 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  Queen*t 
Wake,  as  a  reflection  on  Walter  the  Ab- 
bot; which  I  think  it  proper  to   copy 
here,  to  save  researches  for  an  extract, 
where  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  it. 
It  alludes  to  the  magic  harp  of  Ettrick 
banks  and  Yarrow  braes ; 

'  The  day  arrived — blest  be  the  day, 
Walter  the  Abbot  came  that  way — 
The  sacred  relic  met  his  view  : 
Ah !  well  the  pledge  of  heaven  he  knew ; 


He  screw'd  the  chords,  he  tried  a  strain, 
'Twas  wild — he  tuned  and  tried  again. 
Then  ponr'd  the  numbers,  bold  and  free. 
The  ancient  magic  melody. 
The  land  was  charm'd  to  list  his  lays. 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  border  chiefs,  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres,  unhearsed  and  green, 
Passed  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away 
In  armour  red  and  stern  array  ; 
And  by  their  moonlit  halls  were  seen. 
In  viaor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  laud  again. 
So  powerful  was  tiie  magic  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye — 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay. 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  wiU 
Afar  on  Ettrick 's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye. 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy. 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung ! 
O,  could  the  bard  I  loved  so  long 
Reprove  my  fond  aspiring  song  1 
Or  could  his  tongue  of  candour  say 
That  I  should  throw  my  harp  away. 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill. 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core  1 
How  could  we  part  for  evermore  1 
Twas  kindness  all :  I  cannot  blame. 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  flame. 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have  known  - 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  ! ' 

Queen's  Wake,  6th  edit.  p.  336-7. 

"  I  never  knew  any  gentleman  so  shy 
and  chary  of  his  name  and  interest  as  Sir 
Walter  was ;  and  though  I  know  Allan 
Cunningham  and  Capt.  J.  G.  Burns  will 
not  join  me  in  this,  ^  Let  every  man  roose 
the  ford  as  he  finds  it'  He  never  would 
do  any  thing  for  me  in  that,  save  by  the 
honour  of  his  undeviating  friendship  and 
genuine  good  advices;  both  of  which 
were  of  great  value  to  me,  insuring  me 
a  welcome  among  all  the  genteel  com- 
pany of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  tend- 
ing greatly  to  guide  my  path  in  a  sphere 
with  which  1  was  entirely  unacquainted: 
and  these  I  set  a  high  value  on.  But  he 
would  never  bring  me  forward  in  any 
way  by  the  shortest  literary  remark  in 
any  periodical — never  would  review  any 
of  my  works,  although  he  once  promised 
to  do  it.  No,  he  did  not  promise ;  he 
only  said  before  several  friends,  to  whom 
he  had  been  speaking  very  highly  of  the 
work,  that  he  was  thinking  of  doing  it. 
But  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  the  poem  did 
not  take  so  well  as  he  had  anticipated, 
he  never  accomplished  his  kind  intent. 
I  asked  him  the  following  year  why  he 
had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  to  me. 

•'  '  Why  the  truth  is,  Hogg,'  said  he, 
'  that  I  began  the  thing,  and  took  a 
number  of  notes,  marking  extracts,  but  I 
found  that,  to  give  a  proper  view  of  youx 
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poetical  progress  and  character,  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  heginning  with 
the  ballads,  and  following  through  the 
Wake  and  all  the  rest;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  I  felt  that  we  were  so  much  of 
the  same  school,  that,  if  I  had  said  of 
TOO  as  I  wished  to  say,  I  would  have 
Wn  thought  by  the  world  to  be  ap- 
plauding myself.* 

**  I  cannot  arer  that  these  were  Sir 
Walter's  very  words,  but  they  were  pre* 
ci«ely  to*tfaat  pnrport.  But  1,  like  other 
disappointed  men,  not^  being  by  half  sa- 
tisfied with  the  answer,  said,  *  Dear  Sir 
Walter,  ye  can  never  suppose  that  I 
belang  to  your  school  o*  chivalry !  Ye 
are  the  king  o*  that  school,  but  I*m  the 
king  o'  the  mountain  and  fairy  school, 
which  is  a  far  higher  ane  nor  yours.' 

'*  He  rather  bong  down  liis  brows, 
and  said,  'The  higher  the  attempt  to 
ascend,  the  greater  might  be  the  fedl  / 
and  changed  the  subject,  by  quoting  the 
saying  of  some  old  English  baronet  in  a 
fox-chase. 

*'  He  paid  two  high  compliments  to 
me,  without  knowing  of  either  ;  and  aU 
though  some  other  person  should  have 
related  these  rather  than  me,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  it.     One  of  them  was  dero- 
gatory to  himself,  too  —  a  thing  which  a 
young  poet  is  not  very  apt  to  publish. 
He  was,  he  said,  quarter-master  to  the 
Edinburgh  gentlemen-oavalry,  and  com* 
posed  a  song  for  the  corps,  got  a  friend 
to  learn  it  and  sing  it  at  the  mess,  but  it 
did  not  take  very  well.     At  length  a  Mr. 
Robertson  got  up  and  said, '  Come,  come, 
that's  but  a  droo  of  a  song ;  let  us  have 
Donald  M'Donald.'    On  which  Donald 
M'Donald  was  struck  up,  and  was  joined 
in  with  such  glee  that  all  the  mess  got 
up,  joined  hsnds,  and  danced  round  the 
table ;  and,  added  Scott,  *  I  joined  the 
ring  too,  and  danced  as  well  as  I  could  ; 
and  there  were  four  chaps,  all  of  the  clan 
Dooachie,  who  got  so  elevated,  that  they 
got  upon  the  top  of  the  table  and  danced 
a  highland  reel  to  the  song.'    He  did 
not  know  it  was  mine  until  after  he  had 
told  the  anecdote,  when  I  said,  '  Dear 
man,  that  sang's  mine,  and  was  written 
sax  or  seven  years  bygane.    1  wonder 
ye  didna  ken  that.' " 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Hogg  admits 
that  Scott's  advice  to  hiniy  not  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  Johnson  or  Addison 
in  essay  writing,  was  judicious.  We 
shall  take  the  account  of  this  Spi/ 
from  his  friendly  American  biographer : 
'*  Disappointed  in  the  anticipations 
which  he  had  formed,  he  attempted  to 
establish  a  weekly  paper,  for  which,  as 
he  admits,  be  was  any  thing  but  quali- 
fied .  Not  meeting  with  encouragement 
lie  grew  impatient,  and  began  to  ima- 


gine booksellers '  tlie  enemies  of  genius,' 
and  printers  the  tools  of  the  booksellers. 
After  running  about  from  one  to  the 
other,  he  could  not  help  giving  them 
his  malediction,  for  being,  as  he  sup- 
posed, all  combined  together  against 
him.     He  received  ridicule  from  one, 
a  subscription  from  another,  and  ad- 
vice, that  liberal  bestowment  of  friend- 
ship, from  a  third.    At  last  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Robertson,  a  bookseller 
in  Nicholson-street,  embarked  in  the 
venture,  and  a  quarto  demy  sheet,  price 
Ad.,  made  its  appearance  in  that  year. 
The  history  of  this  paper  is  amusing. 
In  the  first  place,  the  carrier  demand^ 
pay  for  all  the  presentation  copies,  and 
this  gave  much  offence.*  Many  persons 
expected  to  obtain  their  papers  for  no- 
thing, many  more  never  intended  to 
pay  for  those  they  ordered ;   and  be- 
sides experiencing  all  this,  the  editor, 
raw,  or,  to  say  the  least,  quite  devoid  of 
tact,  made  use  of  some  indecorous  ex- 
pressions in  his  third  number,  which 
paused  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
seventy -three  subscribers!     Nothing 
daunted  at  his  misfortune,  he  set  this 
down  to  the  absurd  fastidiousness  of 
cockney  ism,  and  made  no  change  in 
his    method    of  expressing    himself. 
Another  error  which  he  himself  soon 
perceived,  was  his  indulgence  in  the 
company  of  Robertson  and  his  com- 
panions at  a  tippling  house,  near  the 
Cowgate,  where  every  day  they  dranje 
sufficient  to  confuse  their  heads,  and  to 
convince  Mr.  Hogg  that  he  was  going 
'  straight  to  the  deevil/    Acting  upon 
a  proper  impulse,  he  broke  off  the  con- 
nexion with  his  publisher,  made  a  new 
arrangement  with  the  Aikmans,  and 
fagged  at  his  hebdomadal  for  the  re- 
sidue of  the  year.    Several  persons  of 
great  respectability  contributed  to  the 
columns  of  the  i^.    The  matter  fur- 
nished bv  the  editor  himself  amount- 
ed to  eight  hundred  and  thirty  quarto 
columns,  certainly  a  proof  of  great  in- 
dustry, if  nothing  else.    It  had  reached 
tiie  point  of  remuneration,  according  to 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  when  it  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  opposition  of 
those  who  had  previously  deserted  its 
cause.    The  paper  went  out  of  print, 
and  the  author  imagines  that  hve  copies 
could  not  now  be  found  in  Scotland.*' 
In  short,  Hogg  lost  character,  both 
moral  and  literary,  by  this  Spif  adven- 
ture, and  he  was  never  the  same  man 
in  Edinburgh  society  again.    We  have 
already  seen  how   he  used  it  as  an 
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engine  to  assail  Sir  Walter,  for  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gittCTy  in  "which  the  relative  position  of 
the  Scotch  poets  was  correctly  assigned, 
and  which  Hogg  still  absurdly  persists 
in  pretendinff  to  believe  to  have  been 
written  by  Scott,  though  it  does  not 
bear  the  slightest  trace  of  his  style. 
The  Shepherd  tells  us  in  this  book 
again  and  again,  that  there  was  a  hor- 
rible conspiracy  of  the  whole  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  keep  him  down.  It  is  idle, 
indeed,  to  contradict  such  nibbish. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  country  knew 
nothing,  its  literature  very  little,  about 
Hogg ;  but  in  his  own  immediate  circle 
he  had  hurt  himself  past  surgery;  and 
it  was  not  until  a  generation  had  arisen, 
which  had  heard  but  little  of  his  original 
Edinburgh  escapades,  that  he  regained 
the  caste  which  he  had  lost  among 
those  who  remembered  his  original 
appearance.  Such  doings  as  those  of 
the  Right  and  Wrong  club  rendered 
him  no  service.  "  Mr.  Hogg's  love  of 
conviviality  was  not  without  its  bad 
consequences.  In  the  instance  we  are  to 
relate,  however,  it  led  to  a  reconciliation 
with  Sir  Waller  Scott.  He  relates  of 
himself,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
sipation prevalent  among  the  members 
of  a  curious  club,  called  the  Righi 
and  Wratigf  he  became  very  ill,  and 
was  for  three  weeks  under  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Saunders.  Sir  Waller,  notwith- 
standing the  warm  language  and  avow- 
ed hostility  of  the  Shepherd,  and  tlie 
interruption  of  all  intercourse  for  a 
twelvemonth  previous,  made  daily  in- 
quiries aAer  his  health.  He  also  re- 
quested that  he  miorht  have  the  best 
medical  advice  in  Edinburgh,  without 
regard  to  the  expense,  which  he  would 
himself  willingly  incur.  And  this,  too, 
was  accompanied  by  the  condition, 
that  the  invalid  should  not,  on  any 
account,  be  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances. This  kind  and  considerate 
conduct  was  accidentally  discovered 
some  mouths  afterwards,  by  the  con- 
valescent, and  it  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  grateful  man.  lie  imme- 
diately addressed  an  apologetical  letter 
to  his  estranged  friend,  in  which  the 
whole  soul  of  the  writer  was  poured 
forth  in  apologies  and  regrets.  The 
next  day  it  was  replied  to  in  the  shape 
of  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  which  was 
willingly  accepted.  In  a  walk  which 
they  took  together  the  same  day,  th6 
Shepherd  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 


subject  of  their  differences,  but  Sir 
Walter  adroitly  parried  every  attempt 
to  give  the  subject  a  reconsideration. 
He  wished  by-ganes  to  be  by-ganes; 
and  it  is  an  inference  of  Mr.  Hogg's — 
now  all  is  forgiven  and  forgotten — that 
no  unfriendly  feeling  actuated  the  re- 
fusal to  contribute  to  the  Poetic  Mir- 
rar.**  Nothing  c6uld  be  better  than  the 
conduct  of  Scott  in  this  business.  It 
was,  however,  not  a  little  minted  with 
contempt.  We  ^hall  soon  say  a  word 
or  two  about  Hogg*s  grand  affair  of  the 
Poetic  Mirror.  A  little  reflection  will 
suffice  to  explain  to  him  why  Sir  Walter 
Scott  refused  to  give  him  letters  of  in- 
troduction— to  lend  him  his  name  and 
interest — or  to  encourage  his  visits  or 
conversation ;  but  we  have  no  fancy  for 
dilating  upon  what  may  give  unne- 
cessary annoyance  to  the  Shepherd. 

It  was  unreasonable  on  the  part  of 
Hogg  to  expect  that  Sir  Walter  should 
review  his  poems ;  we  admit  that  it  was 
shabby  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  never 
to  have  given  any  assistance  to  a  strug- 
gling poet,  who,  with  all  his  manifold 
blemishes,  it  is  no  slight  honour  to 
Scotland  to  have  produced.  As  to  ren- 
dering Hogg  literary  assistance,  in  one 
sense  he  avows  that  the  advice  and  in- 
foimation  which  he  derived  from  Sir 
Walter  was  of  the  highest  importance; 
and  we  rather  suspect  that  literary 
assistance,  of  a  more  direct  nature,  was 
supplied,  if  not  from  Scott  himself,  yet 
from  persons  not  very  far  removed  from  • 
him.  The  Poetic  Mirror,  we  have  seen, 
was  a  great  object  of  soreness  to  Hogg. 
We  shall  tell  the  tale  in  the  words  of 
his  admiring  biographer: — '^  His  next 
literary  adventure  was  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. He  proposed  editing  a  volume 
of  poetry,  to  consist  of  original  composi- 
tions from  the  pens  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  of  the  country,  and  he 
applied  to  them  individually  for  their 
assistance  in  his  scheme.  From  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  he  obtained  poems 
of  superior  excellence ;  from  Byron 
and  kodgers  [so  in  the  original], 
although  he  hacl  their  promises,  he  re- 
ceived nothing.  In  his  account  of  this 
project,  he  mentions  his  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct.  In 
the  life  of  the  noble  bard,  his  biogra- 
pher, Moore,  avows  he  dissuaded  him 
from  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment, out  of  regard  to  his  interests. 
The  poem  intended  for  Mr.  Hogg  was 
the  celebrated  Lara;  and  its  author 
thought  well  of  the  plan  of  which  it 
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was  to  be  a  part,  and  which  he  com- 
pared to  a  similar  one  of  Dodsley's 
which  had  proved  successful.    It  ap- 
pens,  fioiD  the  published  letters  of  Lord 
ByroD^  that  he  esteemed  the  Shepherd 
highljy  and  recommended  him  to  Mr. 
Munay.     A  correspondence  of  some 
length  took  place  between  them,  of 
which  Mr.  Hogg  has  spoken  with  great 
aniraatioD.     Mr.  Hogg  mentions  that 
one  letter,  and  the  last,  was  written  to 
him  by  Lord  Byron,  after  the  birth  of 
his  daughter  Ada;   and   in  that,  his 
afleetioD  for  his  wife  and  daughter  was 
very  evident.   The  Shepherd  complains 
that  these  valued  testimonials  have  been 
taken  from  him  by  visitors,  without  his 
knowledge  or  approbation.     The  re- 
fusal of  Scott  to  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  proposed  volume  overthrew  the 
whole  design.      It  was   in   vain   the 
Shepherd  reminded  him  of  his  services, 
in  adding  to  the  treasures  of  the  Border 
MUatreh^.    The  appeal  was  fruitless, 
and  the  result  an  estrangement  of  the 
two  bards.    In  the  forthcoming  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  mystery 
of  the  refusal  may  be  unravelled.    The 
Shepherd  resented  his  conduct  warmly, 
and  candidly  admits  that  he  addressed 
him  a  letter  couched  in  very  intem- 
perate language,  and  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  speale  to  him.     Under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  he  resolved 
to  outdo  even  his  contributors,  by  an 
imitation  of  their  various  styles,  to  be 
collected  in  a  work  to  be  called  the 
Poetic  Mirror.    So  complete  was  the 
deception,  that  one  of  the  poem^,  which 
was  read  aloud  by  Mr.  Ballantyne  at 
a  dinner  party,  was  unanimously  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  original  production 
of  Lord  Byron.    The  work  was  com- 
posed in  three  weeks,  and  published  in 
three  months  afterwards.  The  first  edi- 
tion sold  in  six  weeks,  and  another  has 
since  been  exhausted .    1 1  was  produced 
anonymously  ;  and  but  for  a  bungling 
imitation  of  Wordsworth,  might,  as  the 
poet  imagines, have  passed  for  a  genuine 
work." 

On  this  we  may  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  Lord 
Byron  ever  wrote  a  single  line  to  Hogg. 
In  the  case  of  Sir  W^alter  Scott,  there 
is  nothing  mysterious  remaining  for  the 
elucidation  of  Lockhart.  He* saw  that 
Hogg  clearly  intended  to  forge,  as  well 
as  he  could,  the  style  of  the  different 
poets  whom  he  could  not  wheedle  to 
coittribute,andthereforedeclined  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  concern.    In 


short,  every  thing  worth  a  farthing  in 
the  Poetic  Mirror  was  writien  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson ;  and  the  imitation  of 
Wordsworth,  which  is  here  said  to  have 
damned  the  concern,  was  the  chej- 
ifcnivre  of  Hogg  himself. 

We  confess  that  we  should  have  been 
extremely  sorry  if  the  advice,  which,  in 
the  above  extract,  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Hogg, 
viz.  to  abandon  his  poetic  pursuits, 
had  been  adopted,  because  Ilogg  has 
written  much  charming  poetry — poetry 
which  will  live,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  a  thousand  pities  to  have 
lost — since  fhe  time  he  says  the  advice 
was  given.  But  we  much  doubt  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  ever  thought  of  making 
any  stipulation  of  the  kind.  Hogg 
assures  us  that  lie  has  a  letter  in  which 
it  was  made.  Let  him  print  that  letter, 
and  we  engage  to  eat  it.  No  such 
thing  ever  existed,  else  he  would  have 
published  it  long  ago,  as  he  would  have 
published  the  letters  which  he  wishes 
us  to  believe  he  has  received  from  Lord 
Byron.  What  immediately  follows,  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  either  the  good  taste  or  the 
good  feeling  of  the  Shepherd. 

"  There  was  another  day,  as  we  were 
widking  round  the  north  side  of  St.  An- 
drew's Souare  to  call  on  Sir  C.  Sharpe» 
in  York  rlace,  he  said  to  me,  laughing 
very  heartily,  *  I  found  Ballant3me  in  h 
fine  quandary  yesterday,  as  I  called  on 
leaving  the  Parliament  House.  He  was 
standing  behind  his  desk,  actually  star- 
ing, and  his  mouth  quite  •  open.  '  I  am 
glad  you  have  come  in,  Mr.  Scott,'  said 
he,  'to  tell  me  if  you  think  I  am  in  my 
right  senses  to-day,  or  that  I  am  in  a 
dream.'  '  O,  it  is  quite  manifest,  from 
the  question,  that  you  are  not  in  your 
right  senses !'  said  I  ;  *  what  is  the  mat- 
ter V  *  Here  is  a  poem  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Gillies,  to  publish  in  a  work  of  liis,' 
said  he ;  'it  is  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  the  gradation  of  the  ascent  is  so  re- 
gular and  well-managed,  that  I  am  bound 
to  believe  it  is  his.  Well,  before  you 
came  in  I  read  and  read  on,  in  these  two 
proofs,  until  I  said  to  myself.  Good  Lord ! 
IS  this  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Gillies  that  I 
am  reading  ?  I  must  be  asleep,  and 
dreaming.  And  then  I  bit  my  little 
finger,  to  prove  if  I  was  not  asleep  }  and 
I  thought  I  was  not.  But  sit  down,  and 
judge  for  yourself.' 

"  'So  James  read  the  poem  to  me 
from  beginning  to  end,'  continued  he, 
and  then  said,  «  Now,  what  think  you  of 
this  V  *  The  only  thing  that  I  coii  any,' 
said  I,  'is,  thot  the  former  part  of  the 
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poem  18  yeiy  like  the  writing  of  a  eu- 
auch,  and  the  latter  part  like  that  of  a 
mau«  The  style  is  altogether  unknown 
to  me,  but  Mr.  Gillies's  it  cannot  be.' 
I  was  sorry  I  durst  not  inform  him  it 
was  mine,  for  it  had  been  previously 
agreed  between  Mr.  Gillies  and  me  that 
no  one  should  know.  It  was  a  blank.verse 
poem,  but  I  haye  entirely  forgotten  what  it 
was  about :  the  latter  half  only  was  mine. 

« <  So  you  say  that  the  poetry  is  not  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Gillies  V  said  James. 

** '  Yes  I  do,  positiyely :  the  thing  is 
impossible.' 

**  '  Well,  sir,  1  can  take  your  word 
for  that ;  and  1  haye  not  lost  my  senses,, 
nor  am  I  dreaming  at  all.' " 

Who  Sir  C.  Sbarpe  can  be,  we  have 
DO  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  we  have 
bad  ample  means  of  ascertaining  that 
Mr.  GiliieSy  whose  yerses  here  are  so 
cruelly  disparaged,  was,  for  ten  or 
tweWe  years,  the  most  industrious 
dinner-patron  of  his  seyere  critic  ;  and 
now,  when  the  remoyal  of  Mr.  Gillies 
from  Edinburgh  renders  it  not  so  conve- 
nient for  him  to  entertain  the  Shepherd, 
it  is  not  quite  fair  that  he  should  be 
abused  by  the  man  who  was  once  his 
very  humble  servant.  If  Hogg  had 
assisted  him  witli  half-a-dozen  lines, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
(the  man  who  tells  us  he  would  break 
such  a  compact  as  one  to  keep  secrets 
like  these,  is  not  to  be  very  hastily  cre- 
dited), he  ought  to  have  remembered 
bow  many  hundred  dozen  of  his  bur- 
gundy and  hock  he  had  assisted  in 
opening  at  the  time  when  Keraufer- 
hausen  was  in  feather  in  Edinburgh. 

"  There  was  one  day  that  I  met  with 
him  on  the  North  Bridge,  on  his  return 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  when  he  took 
my  arm  and  said,  *  Come  along  with  me, 
^ogg  ;  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  real 
brownie,  one  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  me,  for  which  I  am  paid  rather 
liberally.'  I  accompanied  him  into  one 
of  the  register-offices,  where  a  good- 
looking,  little,  spruce  fellow — ^his  deputy- 
clerk,  1  suppose— produced  papers,  bunch 
after  hunch,  to  the  amount  of  some  hun- 
dreds, all  of  which  he  signed  with  '  W. 
Scott,'  laughing  and  chatting  with  me 
all  the  while.  We  then  took  a  walk 
round  the  Calton  Hill  till  dinner-time, 
when  I  went  home  with  him  and  met 
Ballantyne  and  Terry.  I  think  it  was 
on  that  day  (for  it  was  during  a  walk 
round  the  Calton  Hill,  and  I  neyer  en- 
joyed that  pleasure  with  him  but  twice 
in  my  life)  that  we  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  his  several  poems.  The  Ladp 
of  the  Lake  had  had  an  unprecedented 


run  previous  to  that,  and  as  it  was  really 
my  fayourite,  I  waa  extolling  it  highly, 
assured  that  I  was  going  on  safe  ground ; 
but  I  found  that  be  preferred  Afarmion, 
and  said  something  to  the  following  ef- 
fect—  that  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  would 
always  be  the  favourite  with  ladies  and 
people  who  read  merely  for  amusement, 
but  that  Marmwn  would  haye  the  pre- 
ference by  real  judges  of  poetry.  I  haye 
heard  people  ot  the  first  discernment  ex- 

rreas  the  same  opinion  since.  For  me, 
think  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  he  reached 
his  acme  in  poetry;  for,  in  iaot,  the 
whole,  both  of  his  poetry  and  proee^ 
have  always  appeared  to  me  as  two 
splendid  arches,  of  which  the  Lady  of 
ike  Lake  is  the  key -stone  of  the  one,  and 
Guy  Mannering  and  Old  Mortality  the 
joint  key-stones  of  the  other.  I  should 
like  very  well  to  write  a  review  of  his 
whole  works,  but  that  is  quite  out  of  my 
way  at  present 

"  The  only  other  walk  that  I  ever  got 
with  him  round  the  Calton  Hill  was  s^ 
yeral  years  snbseauent  to  that.  At  that 
time  1  did  not  believe  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  novels,  for  JohBoy 
Ballantyne  had  fairly  awom  me  out  of 
my  original  fixed  belief;  so  I  began 
about  them  yery  freely,  and  he  did  the 
same,  laughing  heartily  at  some  of  the 
jokes,  and  often  standing  still  and  sitting 
down,  and  telling  me  where  he  thought 
the  author  had  succeeded  best  and  where 
least ;  and  there  were  some  placea  where 
he  did  not  scruple  to  say  he  had  fiiiled 
altogether.  He  never  tried  to  defend 
any  passage  when  it  was  attacked,  but 
generally  Uiugfaed  at  the  remarks. 

*'  There  cannot  be  a  better  trait  of  Sir 
Walter's  character  than  this,  that  all  who 
knew  him  intimately  loved  him :  nay, 
many  of  them  almost  worshipped  him. 
The  afiection  and  subsenrience  of  the 
two  Messrs.  Ballantyne  far  suroassed 
description :  they  were  entrustea  with 
all  his  secrets  and  all  his  transactions, 
and  faithful  to  tibe  last;  and  I  know, 
that  had  he  taken  some  most  serious  ad- 
vices which  James  gave  him,  he  never 
would  have  been  involved  as  be  was.  In 
James  he  always  reposed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  John  he  likewise 
trusted  with  every  thing,  and  loved  him 
as  a  wayward  brother ;  but  he  often 
broke  a  joke  at  bis  expense.  There  was 
one  day  I  was  tolling  the  sheriff  some 
great  secret  about  the  author  of  a  certain 
work  or  article  — I  have  quite  forgot 
what  it  was .»  when  he  said, '  I  suspect 
you  are  widely  misinformed  there,  Mr; 
Hogg,  for  I  think  I  know  the  author  to 
be  a  very  different  person.' 
•  "  '  Na,  na,  Mr.  Scott,  yon  are  dean 
wrang,'  said  i ;  'for  Jofanie  Ballantyne 
tauld  me,  an'  he  ooudna  but  ken.' 
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"  *  Ay,  but  j«  slioald  hae  asMrtained 
wkether  it  was  laeing  Johnnj  or  true 
JoiuiDj  wbo  txAd  jou  that,  Irafore  jon 
atonelMd  it;  for  they  are  two  as  difffiient 
penoDfl  as  aodat  on  the  face  of  the  earth,' 
aud  he.  '  Had  James  told  you  so,  you 
aught  hsTe  averred  it;  for  Jamea  nerer 
direiipeB  fiom  the  zightforvrard  truth.' 
As  Mr.  Soathey  once  told  me  the  reiy 
■me  thing,  I  think  I  am  at  liherty  to 
pobliah  the  sentiments  of  two  such  enii- 
asBt  men  of  the  amiable  deceased.  James 
was  a  aaaa  of  pomp  and  circcunstsnee, 
hot  be  had  a  good  affectionate  heart.  It 
vaa  too  good  and  too  kind  for  this  world, 
end  the  loss  first  of  his  lady,  and  then  of 
his  great  patron  and  friend,  broke  it,  and 
he  followed  him  instantly  to  the  land  of 
fivgetfiilneSB.  How  strange  it  is  that  all 
sooneeted  with  those  celebrated  novels 
have  been  hunted  off  the  sts^  of  time  ss 
it  were  together!  The  publisber,  the 
aothor,  the  two  printers,  and,  last  of  all, 
tiie  ceiiector  of  the  press,  the  honest  and 
iadefatigalile  Daniel  M'CorkiQgdale,  all 
gone!  and  none  to  tell  the  secrets  of 
that  laithinl  sod  devoted  little  commu- 
nity. 

"  There  was  no  man  knew  Soott  so 
wan  aa  James  Ballantyne,  and  I  cer* 
tainly  never  knew  a  man  admire  and  ie« 
vera  a  friend  and  patron  so  much.  If 
any  person  ventured  to  compare  other 
modem  productions  with  those  of  Scott, 
be  stared  with  sstonishment,  and  took  it 
aa  a  personal  insult  to  himself.  There 
was  one  time  that,  in  my  usual  rash, 
forward  way,  I  aaid  that  Miss  Ferrier's  - 
novels  were  better  than  Sir  Walter*s. 
Jamea  drew  himself  up — I  wish  any 
reader  of  this  had  seen  his  looks  of  utter 
astonishment,  for  he  was  always  a  sort 
of  actor — *  James !  what  do  I  hear?  what 
do  I  heart'  cried  he,  with  prodigious 
essphasis;  'is  it  possible  that  I  hear, 
sir,  such  a  sentiment  drop  from  your 
lips  T*  I  was  obliged  to  burst  out  a* 
laoghing  and  run  away. 

"  Sir  Walter's  attached  and  devoted 
friends  were  without  number,  but  Wil- 
liam Erslrine  and  James  Ballantyne  were 
his  constant  and  daily  associates.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Ballantyne  had  not  left  a 
written  character  of  him,  for  he  could 
and  would  have  done  him  justice.  But 
the  interesting  part  of  their  correspond* 
ence  wiU  soon  dl  come  to  light  in  Lock- 
hart's  life  of  bis  illustiions  father-in-law. 
He  was  the  ouly  one  I  ever  knew  whom 
no  man,  either  poor  or  rich,  held  at  ill- 
will.  I  waa  the  only  exception  myself, 
that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge ;  but 
that  waa  only  for  a  short  season,  and  all 
the  while  it  never  lessened  his  interest 
in  my  welfare.  I  found  Uiat  he  went 
unifcnnly  on  one  system.  If  he  could 
do  good  to  any  one  he  would  do  it,  but 


he  woold  do  harm  to  no  man.  He  never 
resented  a  literary  attack,  however  viru- 
lent (of  which  there  were  some  at  first), 
but  always  laughed  at  them.  This  shewed 
ft  superiority  of  mind  and  greatness  of 
soul  which  no  other  young  author  is  ca- 
pable of.  He  never  retaliated,  but  trusted 
to  his  genina  to  overcome  all ;  and  it 
was  not  on  a  bruised  reed  that  he  leaned. 

Tliis  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Caunot  Hogg  conjecture 
why  he  was  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  current  of  kindness? 

"  Although  so  shy  of  his  nsme  and 
literary  assistance  (which,  indeed,  he 
would  not  grant  to  any  one«  on  any  ac- 
count, save  to  Lockhart),  yet  to  poor 
men  of  literary  merit  his  purse-stnngs 
were  alwajs  open,  as  £ur  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  assist  them.  I  actually  knew 
several  unsuccessful  authors,  who  for 
years  depended  on  his  bounty  for  their 
daily  bread.  And  then  there  was  a  deli- 
cacy in  his  way  of  doing  it,  which  was 
quite  admirable.  He  gave  them  some 
old  papers  or  old  ballads  to  copy  for  him* 
pretending  to  be  greatly  interested  in 
them ;  for  which  he  sent  them  a  supply 
every  week,  making  them  believe  tnat 
they  were  reaping  the  genuine  fruit  of 
their  own  labours. 

"  There  was  one  day,  when  I  was 
chatting  with  Ballantyne  in  his  office, 
where  i  was  generally  a  daily  visitor^  aa 
well  as  my  illustrious  friend,  I  chanced 
to  saj^  that  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a 
man  like  Scott ;  for  that  I  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty he  was  at  that  time,  feeling  him- 
self a  successful  author,  lending  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  very  many  unsuccess- 
ful ones :  and  the  best  thing  of  all,  he 
never  let  his  left  hand  know  what  hia 
right  hand  was  doing. 

*'  Ballantyne's  face  glowed  with  de- 
light, and  the  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 
'  You  never  were  more  right  in  your 
life!'  said  he;  'you  never  were  more 
right  in  your  life !  and  I  am  glad  that 
•you  know  and  so  dul^  appreciate  the 
merits  of  our  noble,  our  invaluable  friend. 
Look  here,'  and  with  that  he  turned  up 
his  day-book,  and  added,  '  some  word, 
it  seems,  had  reached  Scott^  that  Maturin, 
the  Irish  poet,  waa  lying  in  prison  for  a 
small  debt;  and  here  have  I,  by  Mr. 
Scott's  orders,  been  obliged  to  transmit 
him  a  bill  of  exchange  for  sixty  pounds, 
and  Matunn  is  never  to  know  from  whom 
or  whence  it  came.'  I  have  said  it  oft, 
and  now  say  it  again  for  the  laat  time, 
that  those  who  knew  Scott  only  from  the 
few  hundreds,  or,  I  might  say,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes  to  which  he  has 
given  birth  and  circulation  through  the 
world,  knew  only  one  half  of  the  man  ; 
and  that  net  the  best  half  either.     As  a 
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friend,  be  wee  MMneCUMe  etern,  but  al- 
ways Cfoidid  and  smcere ;  and  I  alway0 
fimnd  his  oounsels  of  the  highest  value, 
if  I  eontd  have  followed  them.    I  was 
indebted  to  him  for  the  most  happy  and 
splendid  piece  of  humorous  ballad  poetry 
which  I  oyer  wrote.    He  said  to  me  one 
day,  after  dinner, '  It  was  but  rerj  lately, 
Mr.  Hogff,  that  I  was  drawn  by  our  friend 
Kirkpatnck  Sharpe  to  note  the  merits  of 
your  ballad  the  Witch  of  Fife.     There 
never  was  such  a  thing  written  for  ge- 
nuine and  ludicrous  humour ;  but  ^'bv, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  suffer 
the  gude  auld  man  to  be  burnt  skin  and 
bone  by  the  English  at  Carlisle  (for,  in 
(he  first  and  second  editions,  that  was 
the  issue)  *?    I  never  saw  a  piece  of  such 
bad  taste  in  all  my  life.    What  had  the 
poor  old  carl  done  to  deserve  such  a 
fate  1    Only  taken  a  drappy  o*  drink  too 
much,  at  another  man*s  expense ;  which 
you  and   I  have  done  often.    It  is  a 
finale  which  I  cannot  bear,  and  you  must 
bring  off  the  old  man  by  some  means  or 
other,  no  matter  how  extravagant  or  ri« 
diculous  in  such  a  ballad  as  yours :  but 
by  all  means  bring  off  the  fine  old  fellow, 
for  the  present  termination  of  the  ballad 
is  one  which  I  cannot  brook.'    I  went 
home,  and  certainly  brought  off  the  old 
man  with  flying  colours ;   which  is  by 
far  the  best  part  of  the  ballad.     I  never 
adopted  a  suggestion  of  his,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  which  did  not  improve 
the  subject.    He  knew  mankind  well ; 
he  knew  the  way  to  the  human  heart, 
and  he  certainly  had  the  art  of  leading 
the  taste  of  an  empire,  I  may  say  of  a 
world,  above  all  men  that  ever  existed. 
As  long  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  poetry, 
there  was  neither  man  nor  woman  ever 
thought  of  either  reading  or  writing  any 
thing  but  poetry;  but  the  instant  that 
he  gave  over  writing  poetry,  there  was 
neitiher  man  nor  woman  ever  read  it 
more.     AH  turned  to  tales  and  novels, 
which  I,  among  others,  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  do.     Yes,  I  was  obliged  from 
the  tide,  the  irresistible  current  that  fol- 
lowed  him,  to  forego  the  talent  which 
God  had  given  me  at  my  birth,  and  enter 
into  a  new  sphere  with  which  I  had  no 
acquaintance.    I'he  world  of  imagination 
had  been  opened  wide  to  me,  but  the 
world  of  real  life  I  knew  nothing  of. 
Sir  Walter  knew  it  in  all  its  shades  and 
gradations,  and  could  appreciate  any. sin. 
gular  character  at  once.     He  had  a  clear 
head,  as  well  as  a  benevolent  heart ;  was 
a  good  man ;  an  anxiously  kind  hus- 
band, an  indulgent  parent,  and  a  sincere, 
forgiving  friend ;  a  just  judge,  and   a 
punctual  correspondent.    I  believe  that 
he  answered  every  letter  sent  to  him, 
either  from  rich  or  poor,  and  generally 
not  very  shoiily.    Such  is  the  man  we 


have  loit,  mad  saeb  m  ■■ 
see  again.  He  was  truly  an  eztraonli- 
nary  man;  —  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.  What  are  kings  or  emperors 
compared  with  himi  Dust  and  sand! 
And,  unless  when  connected' with  lite- 
rary men,  the  greater  part  of  their  names 
either  not  remembered  at  all,  or  only  re- 
membered with  detestation.  But  here 
is  a  name  which,  next  to  that  of  William 
Shakespeare,  will  descend  with  rapt  ad- 
miration to  all  the  ages  of  futurity.  And 
is  it  not  a  prood  boast  for  an  old  shep 
herd,  that,  for  thirty  years,  he  could  call 
this  man  friend,  and  associate  with  him 
every  day  and  hour  that  he  chose  t 

*'  Yes*,  it  is  my  proudest  boast.  Sir 
Walter  sought  me  out  in  the  wilderness, 
and  attached  himself  to  me  before  I  had 
ever  seen  him  ;  and  although  I  took 
cross  fits  with  him,  his  interest  in  me 
never  subsided  for  one  day,  or  one  mo- 
ment. He  never  scrupled  to  let  me 
know  that  I  behoved  to  depend  entirely 
on  myself  for  my  success  m  life,  but  at 
the  same  time  always  assured  me  that  I 
had  talents  to  ensure  that  success,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  and  not  suffered  to  run 
to  waste.  I  was  always  received  in  his 
house  like  a  brother,  and  he  visited  me 
on  the  same  familiar  footing.  I  never 
went  into  the  inner  house  of  parliament, 
where  he  sat,  on  which  he  did  not  rise 
and  come  to  me,  and  conduct  me  to  a 
seat  in  some  comer  of  the  outer  house, 
where  he  would  sit  with  me  two  or  three 
minutes.  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  any 
of  his  relations  should  entertain  an  idea 
that  Sir  Walter  undervalued  me ;  for  of 
all  men  1  ever  met  with,  not  excepting 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  London, 
there  never  was  a  gentleman  paid  more 
deference  to  me  than  Sir  Walter:  and 
although  many  of  ray  anecdotes  are 
homely  and  common-place  ones,  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  a  man  in  Scotland  who 
appreciates  his  value  more  highly,  or 
reveres  his  memory  more." 

Slill  harping  on  the  old  string.  Still 
afraid  of  its  being  suspected  that  his  hero 
did  undervalue  him  ader  all;  though, 
when  nobody  was  present,  he  treated 
him  like  a  brother,  and  occasionally  in- 
dulged him  in  three  or  four  minutes* 
conversation  in  a  nook  in  the  Outer 
House — a  sort  of  meeting-place  for  the 
barristers  in  Edinburgh. 

"  With  regard  to  his  family  I  have 
not  much  to  say,  for  I  know  out  little. 
Sophia  was  a  baby  when  I  first  visited 
him,  about  two  or  three  months  old,  and 
I  have  watched  her  progress  ever  since. 
By  the  time  she  had  passed  beyond  the 
years  of  infancy,  I  perceived  that  she 
was  formed  to  be  the  darling  of  such  a 
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fiither't  heart;  and  so  it  prored.  She 
V18  a  pure  child  of  nature,  without  the 
tmalleet  particle  of  sophiatication  io  her 
whole  composition.  And  then,  she  lored 
her  father  so !  O,  how  dearly  she  lored 
him !  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of 
affectioii  that  she  would  throw  up  to  him 
as  he  stood  leaning  on  his  crutch,  and 
hanging  orer  her  at  the  harp,  as  she 
chanted  to  him  his  faTourite  old  border 
twUlada,  or  his  own  wild  UigUand  ga- 
^■amiEBv  w ABMBivBr Ae  asbab  mxo  a  fmy* 
where  she  was,  her  oovntenance  altered, 
and  she  often  could  not  refrain  from  in- 
Toluntary  laughter.  She  is  long  ago  a 
wife  and  mother  herself,  but  I  am  certain 
she  win  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  moat  affectionate  of  fathers. 

'<  Walter  is  a  fine, manly,  gentlemanly 
fellow,  without  pride  or  auction  [affecta- 
tion'!] but  without  the  least  spark  of  his 
father's  genius  that  I  ever  could  discern ; 
and  for  all  the  literary  company  that  he 
mixed  with  daily  in  his  youth,  he  seemed 
always  to  hold  literature,  and  poetry  in 
particular,  in  very  low  estimation.  He 
was  teixihly  cast  down  at  his  father's 
death.  I  nerer  saw  a  face  of  such  mi< 
seiy  and  dejection ;  and  though  I  liked 
to  see  it,  yet  1  could  not  help  shedding 
tears  on  contemplating  his  features, 
thinking  of  the  jewel  that  had  fallen 
firom  his  crown. 

'*  I  always  considered  Anno  as  the 
deforest  of  the  family — shrewd,  sensible, 
and  discerning,  but  1  believe  a  little  of  a 
satirist ;  for  I  know,  that  when  a  mere 
girl  her  associates  were  terrified  for  her. 
Charles  is  a  queer  chap,  and  will  either 
make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  good  horn." 

Respect  and  affection  for  the  worthy 
diplomatist  introduced  in  this  last  sen- 
tence, urge  us  to  suggest  a  doubt. 
Whether  Charles  Scott  will  make  a 
spoon  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  Many  of 
the  most  illustrious  people  in  the  world 
have,  in  spite  of  all  their  most  earnest 
endeavours,  succeeded  only  in  making 
spoons,  which  spoons  have  perhaps 
shone  as  brightly  afterwards  as  if  they 
were  articles  of  the  highest  value ;  and 
perhaps  Cliarles  has  adventured  some- 
thing in  the  manufacture,  or  at  least 
towards  it;  but  thai  he  will  spoil  a 
born  is  extremely  improbable.  That 
he  will  fill  and  empty  a  great  many 
with  the  most  laudable  industry,  is  un- 
questionable ;  perhaps  he  may,  in  ano- 
ther sense,  give  away  a  few  among  his 
friends ;  but  that  he  will  spoil  one,  we 
hold  to  be  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree.  So  much  for  the  foreign  office. 

"  Of  Lockhart*s  genius  and  capabili- 
ties Sir  Walter  always  spoke  with  the 


ffreateat enthusiasm — ^more  than  I  thought 
he  deserved,  for  I  knew  him  a  great  deal 
better  than  Sir  Walter  did  ;  and  whatever 
Lockhart  may  pretend,  I  knew  Sir  Walter  a 
thousand  times  better  than  he  did .  [Poh !  ] 
There  is  no  man  now  living  who  knew 
Scott's  character  so  thoroughly,  in  all  its 
bearings,  as  William  Laimaw  did*  Ua 
was  his  land-steward,  his  amanasnais, 
and  managed  the  whde  of  hia  roial  con- 
eems  and  iflapvovcmsalB  for  the  period 
of  twenty  yean;  and  sorry  am  I  that 
the  present  Sir  Walter  did  not  find  it 
meet  to  keep  Laidlaw  on  the  estate,  for 
without  him  that  dear-bought  and  clas- 
sical property  will  be  like  a  carcass 
without  a  head.  Laidlaw's  head  made 
it.  He  knows  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
land  on  it  to  a  tithe,  and  of  every  tree  in 
the  forest,  with  the  charactera  oif  all  the 
neighbours  and  retainers.  He  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  subordinate,  but  Sir  Walter 
always  treated  him  as  a  friend,  inviting 
Mrs.  Laidlaw  and  him  down  to  every 
party  where  there  was  any  body  be 
thought  Laidlaw  would  like  to  meet; 
and  Sir  Walter  called  on  Mrs.  Laidlaw 
once  or  twice  every  day  when  he  was  in 
the  country.  I  have  seen  him  often  pop 
in  to  his  breakfast,  aod  take  his  salt- 
herring  and  tea  with  us  there,  with  as 
much  ease  and  good  humour  as  if  he  had 
come  into  his  brother's  house.  He  once 
said  to  me,  as  we  were  walking  out  about 
Abbotslee — and  I  was  so  much  interested 
in  tlie  speech  that  I  am  sure  I  can  indite 
it  word  by  word,  for  Laidlaw  was  one 
of  my  earliest  aod  dearest  friends — 

"  *  Was  it  not  an  extraordinary  chance 
for  me  that  threw  Laidlaw  into  my  hands  1 
Without  Laidlaw's  head  I  could  have 
done  nothing,  and  to  him  alone  I  am  in- 
debted for  all  these  improvements.  I 
never  found  a  mind  so  iaexhaustible  as 
Laidlaw's.  I  have  met  with  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  our  country,  but  uni- 
formly found  thnt,  after  sounding  them 
on  one  or  two  subjects,  there  their  in- 
formation terminated.  But  with  the 
worst  of  all  manners  of  expression,  Laid- 
law's mind  is  inexhaustible.  Its  re- 
sources seem  to  be  without  end.  Every 
day,  every  hour,  he  has  something  new, 
either  of  theory  or  experiment,  and  he 
sometimes  abuses  me  like  a  tinker  be- 
cause I  refuse  to  follow  up  his  insinu- 
ations.' 

<<  Another  day  he  said  to  me,  '  You 
know  I  recommended  your  friend  Laid- 
law last  year  to  Lord  Mansfield,  as  his 
factor,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  my 
recommendation  and  give  his  lordship  a 
hint  to  relinquish  his  choice.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  I  was  afraid  that  Laid- 
law's precarious  health  might  unfit  him 
for  such  a  responsible  situotion;  and 
more  than  that,   1  found  that  I  could 
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not  live  without  him,  and  was  obliged, 
maugre  all  misfortunes,  to  replace  bim 
in  his  old  situation/  I  therefore  wish, 
from  mj  heart  and  soul,  that  matters 
could  have  been  so  arranged  that  Laid- 
law  should  not  have  been  separated  from 
Abbotsford ;  for  though  mj-  own  brother 
has  long  had,  and  still  has  a  high  respon- 
sibilitj,  as  shepherd  and  superintendent 
of  the  enclosures,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
management  of  the  estate  can  go  on  with* 
out  Laidlaw.  Under  the  law  agents  it  will 
both  cost  more  and  go  to  ruin  ;  and  I  say 
again,  without  Laidlaw,  that  grand  clas- 
sical estate  is  a  carcass  without  a  head. 

"  Whenever  Sir  Walter  spoke  of  either 
of  his  two  sons  (which  he  frequently 
did),  it  was  alwaya  in  a  jocular  way,  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  their  expense.  His  de- 
scription of  Walter,  when  he  led  in 
Mrs.  Lockhart  a  bride,  with  his  false 
mustachios  and  whiskers,  was  a  source 
of  endless  amusement  to  him.  He  was 
likewise  wont  often  to  quote  some  of 
Charles's  wise  sayings,  which,  in  the 
way  that  he  told  them,  never  failed  to 
set  the  table  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Sir  Walter  had  his  caprices  like 
other  men,  and  when  in  poor  health  was 
particularly  cross ;  but  I  always  found 
his  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  that  he 
had  all  the  native  feelings  and  generosity 
of  a  man  of  true  genius.  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess,  that  his  feelings  for  indivi- 
dual misfortune  were  far  more  intense 
than  my  own.  There  was  one  day  that 
Z  went  in  to  breakfast  with  him  as  usual, 
when  he  said  to  me,  with  eyes  perfectly 
staring,  '  Good  Heaven,  Hogg  !  have 
you  heard  what  has  happened  t' 

**  *  Na,  no  that  I  ken  o' ;  what  is  it 
that  ye  allude  to,  Mr.  Scott  V 

"  *  That  our  poor  friend  Irving  has 
cut  his  throat  last  night,  or  this  morning, 
and  is  dead !' 

"  'O,  ny!  I  heard  o*  that,'  said  I, 
with  a  coldness  that  displeased  him. 
*  But  I  never  heedit  it ;  for  the  truth  is, 
that  Irving  was  ioost  like  the  English- 
man's fiddle  —  the  warst  fault  that  he 
had,  he  was  useless.  Irving  could  never 
have  done  any  good  either  for  himself, 
his  femily,  or  any  other  leevin'  creature.' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Hogg,  what  that 
poor  fellow  might  have  done  with  en. 
couragement :  tibis  you  must  at  least  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  he  did  not  write  ge- 
nuine poetry,  he  came  the  nearest  to  it 
of  any  man  that  ever  iailed.'  These 
were  Sir  Walter's  very  words,  and  1  re- 
cord them  in  memory  of  the  hapless  yic- 
tim  of  despair  and  disappointed,  literary 
ambition.  He  farther  added,  '  For  me, 
\m  melancholy  fate  has  impressed  me  so 
deeply,  and  deranged  me  so  much,  that 
it  will  be  long  before  I  can  attend  to  any 
thing  again.' 


**  Hei  abhorred  all  sorts  of  low  vices 
and  blackguardism  with  a  perfect  detest- 
ation. There  was  one  Sunday  when  he 
was  riding  down  Yarrow  in  his  carrii^, 
attended  by  several  gentlenten  on  horse- 
back, and  I  bane  among  them  went  up 
to  the  carriage-door,  and  ho  being  our 
sheriff  I  stated  to  him,  with  the  deepest 
concern,  that  there  was  at  that  moment  a 
cry  of  mtirdtr  from  the  Broadmeadows 
wood,  and  that  Will  Watherston  was 
murdering  Davie  Brunton.  *  Never  you 
regard  that,  Hogg,'  said  he,  with  rather 
a  stem  air,  and  without  a  smile  on  his 
countenance  ;  '  if  Will  Watherston  mur- 
ders Davie  Brunton,  and  be  hanged  for 
the  crime,  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
befall  to  the  parish.   Drive  on,  Peter.' " 

Ayl  drive  on,  Peter.  Hogg  ought 
to  know  what  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott 
held  in  perfect  detestation, — but  no 
matter. 

*'  He  was  no  g^reat  favourer  of  sects, 
and  seldom  or  never  went  to  church. 
He  was  a  complete  and  finished  aristo- 
crat, and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was 
his  great  concern ;  which  prosperity  he 
deemed  lost,  unless  both  example  and 
precept  flowed  by  regular  gradation  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He  dreaded 
religion,  as  a  machine  by  which  the  good 
government  of  the  country  might  be  de- 
ranged, if  not  uprooted.  There  was  one 
evening  when  he  and  Marrit  [he  means 
Morritt'j  but  the  fact  is  that  Hogg 
scarcely  knows  the  names  of  Sir  Wai- 
ter's acquaintances]  of  Rokeby,  some 
of  the  Fergusons,  and  I,  were  sitting 
over  our  wine,  that  he  said,  '  There  is 
nothing  that  I  dread  so  much  as  a  very 
religious  woman  \  she  is  not  only  a  dan- 
gerous person,  but  a  perfect  shower-bath 
on  all  social  conviviality.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  our  Scottish  ladies  has  now 
grown  to  such  a  height,  that  I  am  almost 
certain  it  will  lead  to  some  dangerous 
revolution  in  the  state  ;  and  then,  to  try 
to  check  it  would  only  make  the  evil 
worse.  If  you  ever  choose  a  wife,  Hogg, 
for  goodness'  sake,  as  you  value  your 
own  happiness,  don't  choose  a  vtry  reli- 
gious one.* 

"  He  had  a  settled  impression  on  bis 
mind  that  a  revolution  was  impending 
over  this  country,  even  worse  than  we 
have  experienced ;  and  he  was  always 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  progress 
of  enthusiasm  in  religion  as  a  dangerous 
neighbour.  There  was  one  day  that  be 
and  Laidlaw  were  walking  in  the  garden 
at  Abbotsford,  during  the  time  that  the 
western  portion  of  the  mansion-house 
was  building.  The  architect's  name,  I 
think,  was  Mr.  Paterson. 

"  '  Well,  do  you  know,  Laidlaw,'  said 
Scott, '  that  I  think  Paterson  one  of  the 
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beit-mtured^  ahrewd,  sensible  fellows, 
that  I  erer  met  with.  I  am  quite  de> 
li^bted  with  faim,  for  be  is  a  fund  of 
continual  amusement  to  me.  If  you 
heard  bat  how  I  torment  him  !  I  attack 
him  erexy  daj  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
cipiee  of  bis  own  art.  I  take  a  position 
which  I  know  to  be  finlse,  and  persist  in 
maintaining  it;  and  it  is  truly  amazing 
with  what  good  sense  and  good  nature 
he  supports  his  principles.  I  really  like 
Paterson  exceedingly.' 

"  '  O  he's  a  verra  fine  fellow/  said 
Laidlaw.  '  An  extraordinar  fine  fellow ; 
an*  has  a  great  deal  o'  comings  an'  gang- 
inga  in  him.  But  dinna  ye  think,  Mr. 
Scott,  that  it*s  a  great  pity  he  should 
hae  been  a  preacher  V 

"  *  A  preacher?'  said  Scott,  staring  at 
him.    '  Good  Lord  !  what  do  you  mean  V 

"  '  Aha !  it's  a'  ye  ken  about  it !'  said 
Laidlaw.  *  I  assure  you  he's  a  preacher, 
an*  a  capital  preacher,  too.  He's  reck- 
oned the  best  Baptist  preacher  in  a*  Ga- 
lashiels, an'  preaches  erery  Sunday  to  a 
graat  community  o*  low  kind  o'  fous.* 

"  On  hearing  this,  Sir  Walter  (jthen 
Mr.  Scott)  wheeled  about  and  haltea  off, 
with  a  swiftness  Laidlaw  had  nerer  seen 
him  exercise  before,  exclaiming  rehe- 
mently  to  himself,  *  Preaches !  d —  him !' 
From  that  time  forth  his  delightful  col- 
loquies with  Mr.  Paterson  ceased. 

*'  There  was  another  time  at  Abbots- 
ford,  when  some  of  the  Sutherland  family 
(for  I  don't  remember  the  English  title) 
and  many  others  were  there,  that  we 
were  talking  of  the  Earl  of  Bucban*s 
ornamental  improvements  at  Dxybuigh, 
and,  among  other  things,  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  Wallace  (which  I  rather  liked 
and  admired,  but  which  Sir  Walter  per- 
fectly abhorred),  he  said  these  yery 
words :  — *  If  I  liye  to  see  the  day  when 
the  men  of  Scotland,  like  the  children  of 
Israel,  shall  every  one  do  that  which  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  which  I  am  certain 
eithtr  I  or  my  immediate  tuccestor*  toill  see, 
I  haye  settled  in  my  own  mind  long  ago 
what  I  shall  do  first.  I'll  go  down  and 
blow  up  the  statue  of  Wallace  with  gun- 
powder. Yes,  I  shall  blow  it  up  in 
such  style,  that  there  shall  not  be  one 
fragment  of  it  left — ^the  horrible  monster ! ' 
He  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  I 
have  often  heard  him  eulogise  it.  He 
said  to  me  one  morning,  long  ago,  when 
Miss  Porter's  work,  the  Scoitith  Chief iy 
first  appeared,  '  I  am  grieved  about  this 
work  of  Miss  Porter !  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  how  much  I  am  disappointed.  I 
wished  to  think  so  well  of  it ;  and  I  do 
think  highly  of  it  as  a  work  of  genius. 
But,  Lord  help  her !  her  Wallace  is  no 
more  our  Wallace  than  Lord  Peter  is,  or 
King  Henry's  messenger  to  Percy  Hot- 


spur. It  is  not  safe  meddling  with  the 
hero  of  a  country,  and,  of  all  others,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  character  of  Wal- 
lace frittered  away  to  that  of  a  fine 
gentleman.' 

'*  Sir  Walter  was  the  best-formed  man 
I  ever  saw,  and,  laying  his  weak  limb 
out  of  the  question,  a  perfect  model  of  a 
man  for  gigantic  strength.  The  muscles 
of  his  arms  were  prodigious.  I  remember 
of  one  day,  long  ago — I  think  it  was  at 
some  national  dinner  in  Oman's  Hotel — 
that,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  night,  a 
number  of  the  young  heroes  differed  pro- 
digiously with  regard  to  their  various 
degrees  of  muscular  strength.  A  gene- 
ral measurement  took  place  around  the 
shoulders  and  chest,  and  1,  as  a  parti- 
cular judge  in  these  matters,  was  fixed 
on  as  the  measurer  and  umpire.  Scott, 
who  never  threw  cold  water  on  any  fun, 
submitted  to  be  measured  with  the  rest. 
He  measured  most  round  the  chest,  and, 
to  their  great  chagrin,  I  was  next  to  him, 
and  very  little  short.  But  when  I  came 
to  examine  the  arms,  Sir  Walter's  had 
double  the  muscular  power  of  mine,  and 
very  nearly  so  of  every  man's  who  was 
there!  I  declare,  that  from  the  elbow 
to  the  shoulder,  they  felt  as  if  he  had  the 
strength  of  an  ox. 

'*  There  was  a  gentleman  once  told 
me,  that  he  walked  into  Sir  Walter's 
house,  in  Castle  Street,  just  as  the  foot- 
man  was  shewing  another  gentleman  out, 
and  that,  being  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
he  walked  straight  into  Sir  Walter's 
Study;  where  he  found  him  stripped, 
with  his  shirt- sleeves  rolled  up  to  his 
shoulders,  and  his  face  very  red.  '  Good 
Heaven,  Scott !  what  is  the  matter*!'  said 
the  intruder.  '  Pray,  may  I  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  this  V  '  Why,  the  truth  is, 
that  I  have  just  been  giving  your  friend, 
Mr.  Martin,  a  complete  drubbing,'  said 
Scott,  laughing.  *  The  scoundrel  dtired 
me  to  touch  nim  with  but  one  of  my 
fingers ;  but  if  I  have  not  given  him  a 
thorough  basting,  he  knows  himself.  He 
is  the  most  impudent  and  arrant  knave  I 
ever  knew.  But  1  think  it  will  be  \, 
while  before  he  attempts  to  impose  again 
upon  me.'  This  Mr.  Martin,  the  gentle, 
man  said,  was  some  gpreat  picture-dealer; 
but  as  I  never  beard  Sir  Walter  mention 
the  feat  in  his  hours  of  hilarity,  I  am 
father  disposed  to  discredit  the  story. 
He  was  always  so  reasonable  and  so 
prudent,  that  I  hardly  think  he  would 
rail  on  and  baste  even  a  knavish  picture- 
dealer  black  and  blue  in  his  own  study. 
The  gentleman  who  told  me  this  is  alive, 
and  will  and  may  answer  for  himself  in 
this  matter. 

"  Sir  Walter  in  his  study,  and  in  his 
seat  in  the  Parliament  House,  had  rather 
a  dull,  heavy  appearance ;  but  in  com- 
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pany  his  countenance  was  always  lighted 
up,  and  Chantrey  has  given  the  likeness 
of  him  there  precisely.  In  his  family  ho 
was  kind,  condescending,  and  attentive, 
hut  highly  imperative.  No  one  of  them 
durst  for  a  moment  disohey  his  orders, 
and  if  he  began  to  hang  down  his  eye- 
brows, a  single  hint  was  enough.  In 
every  feature  of  his  face  decision  was 
strongly  marked.  He  was  exactly  what 
I  conceive  an  old  border  baron  to  have 
been,  with  bis  green  jacket,  his  blue 
bonnet,  his  snow-white  locks,  muscular 
frame,  and  shaggy  eyebrows." 

There  are  soroe  honest  touches  of 
nature  in  this,  but  we  must  pluinply 
contradict  the  story,  no  matter  on  whose 
authority  it  is  narrated,  about  the  thrash- 
ing of  Martin.  He  was  a  poor  harm- 
less fellow,  quite  a  dwarr,  whom  it 
would  have  been  a  shame  for  so  athle- 
tic a' man  as  Scott  to  have  struck,  and 
whose  drubbing  certainly  would  not 
have  called  for  the  tucking-up  of  shirt- 
sleeves, or  occasioned  a  redness  in  the 
face  of  a  man  such  as  his  supposed 
antagonist.  Equally  apocryphal  is  the 
story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  s  dread  of 
religion.  That  he  disliked  cant,  is,  we 
suppose,  true  enough ;  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  few  men  of  sense  feel 
any  great  desire  for  the  interference  of 
ladies  in  matters  which,  speaking  in  ge- 
neral, they  do  not  understand,  however 
they  may  feel.  Sir  Waller  Scott  through 
life,  and  especially  in  its  closing  scenes, 
was  a  true  Christian,  according  to  that 
form  of  Christianity  which  we  think  is 
the  purest ;  he  lived  and  died  a  serious 
member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  He  was  said  to  be  a  very  careless 
composer,  yet  I  have  seen  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  manuscripts,  corrected  and  en< 
larged  on  the  white  page  which  he  alter- 
nately left  —  a  plan  which  I  never  tried 
in  my  life.  He  once  undertook  to  cor- 
rect the  press  for  a  work  of  mine,  the 
Three  Peritt  of  Women,  when  I  was  living 
in  the  country  ;  and  when  I  gave  the 
manuscript  to  BalUmtyne  I  said,  *  Now 
you  must  send  the  proofs  to  Sir  Walter, 
he  is  to  correct  them  for  me.' 

**  •  He  correct  them  for  you  !'  ex- 
claimed IBallantyne  ;  '  Lord  help  you 
and  him  both  !  I  assure  you,  if  he  had 
nobody  to  correct  after  him  there  would 
be  a  oonny  song  through  the  country. 
He  is  the  most  careless  and  incorrect 
writer  that  ever  was  bom,  for  a  volumi- 
nous and  popular  writer  ;  and  as  for 
sending  a  proof-sheet  to  him,  we  may  as 
well  keep  it  in  the  office.  He  never 
heeds  it.  No,  no,  you  must  trust  the 
correction  of  the  press  to  my  men  and 


me ;  I  shall  answer  for  them :  and  if  I 
am  in  a  difficulty  at  any  time,  I'll  apply 
to  Lookhart.  He  is  a  very  different 
man,  and  has  the  best  eye  for  a  corrector 
of  any  gentleman -corrector  I  ever  saw. 
He  often  sends  me  an  article  written  off- 
hand like  your  own,  without  the  inter- 
lineation of  a  word,  or  the  necessity  of 
correcting  one  afterwards.  But  as  for 
Sir  Walter,  he  will  never  look  at  either 
your  proofs  or  his  own,  unless  it  be  for 
a  minute's  amusement.' " 

When  Sir  Walter  heard  the  name  of 
Hogg's  novel,  he  said,  "  Well,  I  have 
oAen  heard  of  men  throwing  pearls  to 
hogs,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
known  of  Hoggs  throwing  perils  before 
men.''  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Sir 
Walter  ever  volunteered  to  correct  a 
proof  for  the  Shepherd ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  James  Ballantyne,  or  any 
other  printer,  passed  the  encomium 
just  quoted  upon  Lockhart. 

**  The  Whig  ascendancy  in  the  British 
cabinet  killed  Sir  Walter.  Yes,  I  say 
and  aver,  it  was  that  which  broke  hia 
heart,  deranged  his  whole  constitution, 
and  murdered  him.  As  I  have  shewn 
before,  a  dread  of  revolution  had  long 
preyed  on  his  mind  ;  he  withstood  it  to 
the  last ;  ho  fled  from  it,  but  it  affected 
his  brain,  and  killed  him.  From  the 
moment  he  perceived  the  veto  of  a  de- 
mocracy prevailing,  he  lost  all  hope  of 
tlie  prosperity  and  ascendancy  of  the 
British  empire.  He  not  only  lost  hope 
of  the  realm,  but  of  every  individual  per- 
taining to  it,  as  my  last  anecdote  of  him 
will  shew ;  for  though  I  could  multiply 
these  anecdotes  and  remarks  to  volumes, 
yet  I  must  draw  them  to  a  conclusion. 
They  are  trivial  in  the  last  degree,  did 
they  not  relate  to  so  great  and  so  good  a 
man.  I  have  depicted  him  exactly  as 
he  was,  as  he  always  appeared  to  me, 
and  was  reported  by  otliers ;  and  I  re- 
vere  his  memory  as  that  of  an  elder 
brother. 

'*  The  last  time  that  I  saw  his  loved 
and  honoured  face  was  at  the  little  inn 
on  my  own  farm,  iu  the  autumn  of  1830. 
He  sent  me  word  that  he  was  to  pass  on 
such  a  day,  on  his  way  from  Dumlanrig 
Castle  to  Abbotsford  ;  but  he  was  sorry 
he  could  not  call  at  Alfrive,  to  see  Mrs. 
Hogg  and  tlie  bairns,  it  being  so  far  off 
the  way.  1  accordingly  waited  at  the 
inn,  and  handed  him  out  of  the  carriage. 
His  daughter  was  with  him,  but  we  left 
her  at  the  inn,  and  walked  slowly  down 
the  way  as  far  as  Mountbenger-Bum. 
He  then  walked  very  ill  indeed,  for  the 
weak  limb  had  become  almost  completely 
useless ;  but  he  leaned  on  my  shoulder 
all  the  way,  and  did  me  the  honour  of 
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aying  tfiat  he  nerer  letned  on  a  fiimer 
or  a  surer. 

"  We  talked  of  many  tbings,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  but  both  his  nie< 
mory  and  onward  calculation  appeared 
to  me  then  to  be  considerably  decayed. 
I  cannot  tell  what  it  was,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  that  distressed 
me.  He  often  changed  the  subject  yerj 
abrnptly,  and  never  laughed.  He  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  concern  for  my  wel- 
fare  and  success  in  life,  more  than  I  had 
ever  heaxd  him  do  before,  and  all  mixed 
with  sorrow  for  my  worldly  misfortunes. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  his  own  were 
then  preying  on  his  vitals.  He  told  me 
that  which  I  never  knew  nor  suspected 
before,  that  a  certain  gamekeeper,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  his  maledictions 
without  reserve,  had  prejudiced  my  best 
friend,  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
against  me,  by  a  story ;  and  though  he 
Imnself  knew  it  to  be  a  malicious  and 
invidious  lie,  yet,  seeing  his  grace  so 
much  irritated,  be  durst  not  open  his  lips 
on  the  subject  fivther  than  by  saying, 
'  But,  my  lord  duke,  you  must  always 
remember  that  Hogg  is  no  ordiuary  man, 
althoagh  he  may  have  shot  a  stray  moor> 
cock.'  And  then  turning  to  me  he  said, 
'  Before  you  bad  ventured  to  give  any 
saucy  language  to  a  low  scoundrel  of  an 
English  gamekeeper,  you  should  have 
thought  of  Kielding's  tale  of  Black 
George.' 

"  •  I  never  saw  that  tale,'  said  I,  '  an' 
dinna  ken  ought  about  it.  But  never 
trouble  your  head  about  that  matter.  Sir 
Walter,  for  it  is  awdiegither  out  o'  nature 
for  our  young  chief  to  entertain  ony  ani- 
mosity against  me.  The  thing  will  never 
mair  be  heard  of,  an*  the  chap  that  tauld 
the  lees  on  me  will  gang  to  hell ;  that  s 
aye  some  comfort.' 

"  I  wanted  to  make  him  laugh,  but  I 
could  not  even  make  him  smile.  '  You 
are  still  tlie  old  man,  Hogg — careless  and 
improvident  as  ever/  said  he,  with  a  coun- 
tenance as  gruff  and  demure  as  could  be. 

"  Before  we  parted,  I  mentioned  to 
him  my  plan  of  trusting  an  edition  of  my 
prose  tales,  in  twenty  volumes,  to  Lock- 
hart's  editing.  He  disapproved  of  tlie 
plan  decidedly,  and  said,  '  I  would  not 
for  any  thing  in  the  world  that  Lockhart 
shoula  enter  on  such  a  responsibility; 
for,  taking  your  random  way  of  writing 
into  account,  the  responsibility  would  be 
a  very  heavy  one  —  ay,  and  a  dangerous 
one,  too  !*  Then  turning  half  round, 
leaning  on  his  crutch,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  ground  for  a  long  space,  he 
said,  'You  have  written  a  great  deal 
that  might  be  made  available,  H<^g, 
with  proper  attention;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  one  day  or  other,  it  will  be  made 
available  to  you  or  your  family.     But, 


in  my  opinioD,  this  is  not  the  proper 
season.  I  wish  you  could  drive  off  the 
experiment  until  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
are  in  better  keeping,  for  at  prasent  all 
things,  and  literature  in  particular,  are 
going  straight  down-hill  to  destruction 
and  ruin.'  And  then  he  mumbled  some, 
thing  to  himself,  which  I  took  to  be  an 
inward  curse.  I  say  again,  and  I  am 
certain  of  it,  that  the  democratic  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  grievous  and  shameful  in- 
sults he  received  from  the  populace  of 
his  own  country,  broke  the  heart  of  and 
killed  the  greatest  msn  that  ever  that 
country  contained. 

"  When  I  handed  him  into  the  coach 
that  day,  be  said  something  to  me  which, 
in  the  confusion  of  parting,  I  forgot; 
and  though  I  tried  to  recollect  the  words 
the  next  minute,  I  could  not,  and  never 
could  again.  It  was  sometliing  to  the 
purport  that  it  was  likely  it  would  be 
long  ere  he  leaned  as  far  on  my  shoulder 
again ;  but  there  was  an  expression  in  it 
conveying  his  affection  for  me,  or  his 
interest  in  me,  which  has  escaped  my 
memory  for  ever. 

"  This  is  my  last  anecdote  of  my  most 
sincere  and  esteemed  friend.  After  this 
1  never  saw  him  again.  I  called  twice 
at  Abbotsford  during  his  last  illness,  but 
they  would  not  let  me  see  him ;  and  I 
did  not  at  all  regret  it,  for  he  was  then 
reduced  to  the  very  lowest  state  of  weak, 
ness  to  which  poor  prostrate  humanity 
could  be  subjected.  He  was  described 
to  me  bj  one  who  saw  him  often,  as 
exactly  m  the  same  state  with  a  man 
mortally  drunk,  who  could  in  nowise 
own  or  assist  himself;  the  pressure  of 
the  abscess  on  the  brain  having  appa. 
rently  the  same  effect  as  the  fumes  of 
drunkenness.  He  could,  at  short  inter, 
vttis,  distinguish  individuals,  and  pro- 
nounce a  few  intelligible  words;  but 
these  lucid  glimpses  were  of  short  dura- 
tion :  tlie.  sunken  eye  soon  ceased  again 
from  distinguishing  objects,  and  the 
powerless  tongue  became  unable  to  utter 
a  syllable,  though  constantly  attempting 
it,  which  made  the  sound  the  most  ro- 
volting  that  can  be  conceived. 

"  1  am  sure  Heaven  will  bless  Lock- 
hart  far  his  attention  to  the  illustrious 
sufferer.  The  toil  and  the  watching  that 
he  patiently  endured,  one  would  have 
thought  was  beyond  human  nature  to 
have  stood;  and  yet  1  never  saw  him 
look  better  or  healthier  all  the  while. 
He  will  not  miss  his  reward.  I  followed 
my  friend's  sacred  remains  to  his  lost 
narrow  house,  remained  the  last  man  at 
tlie  grave,  and  even  then  left  it  with 
reluctance. 

'  Omnes  eodem  cogimur :  omnium 
Versatur  uma,  serins  ocyus 
Sors  exitura.' " 
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As  to  the  politics  contained  in  the 
extract  we  hsLve  just  made,  we  shall 
not  say  any  thin$^  about  them.  Scott, 
and  Hogg,  and  ourselves,  agree  on  that 
point.  But  much  as  we  dislike  the 
Whigs,  we  cannot  lay  his  death  at  their 
door.  It  is  true  that  a  ruffian  rabble 
insulted  him  in  the  very  scenes  which 
he  had  made  immortal,  because  he 
could  not  discern  the  absolute  wisdom 
of  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  the  disease 
that  took  him  away  from  us  was  of 
older  origin  than  any  thing  connected 
with  the  quackeries  of  183t.  We 
shall  not  discuss  them  now.  On  the 
whole,  this  sketch,  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted, is  one  which  we  should  have 
been  very  sorry  to  have  had  any  con- 
cern in  writing ;  but  now  that  it  is 
written,  we  do  not  see  any  thing  wrong 
in  making  use  of  its  information,  slight 
and  scanty  as  that  information  is.  We 
find  that  in  some  sporting  expeditions 
Scott  was  once  or  twice  in  Hogg's 
company — that  he  dined  with  him  at 
wch  meetings  as  the  gathering  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  tenantry — that 
he  gave  him  good  advice  —  and  fre- 
quently rendered  him  serious  assistance. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  justify 
Hogg  in  pretending  that  he  knew  the 
domestic  manners  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  all  the  pages  of  his  sketch,  not  five 
names  of  the  gentlemen  acquainted  with 
Sir  Walter  occur.  We  are,  in  short, 
quite  certain  that  Hogg  was  never  on 
any  footings  of  intimacy  with  the  hero 
of  his  sketch. 

With  all  that  is  said  in  the  conclud- 
ing sentences  about  Lockhart,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  agree,  for  his  conduct  to 
nis  illustrious  father-in-law  was  beyond 
all  praise.  We  hope  that  he  will  not  long 
delay  his  biography.  As  for  the  events 
of  Sir  Walter's  life,  they  are  nothing. 


They  could  be  contained  in  a  page, 
and  he  has  himself  told  them  already 
in  a  style  which  will  not  be  hastily 
mended .  His  personal  adventures  were 
those  of  any  quiet  ordinary  gentleman 
who  happened  to  have  an  office  in  the 
law — who  was  convivial,  social,  and 
generous,  and  who  almost  always  staid 
at  home.  In  his  immortal  works  is 
written  tlie  history  of  his  mind  —  of 
what  he  thought  upon  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  year  to  year.  In  this  Lock- 
hart  cannot  give  us  any  thing  that  is 
new,  except  his  own  fine  critical  re- 
marks, of  which  perhaps  it  is  to  be 
expected  he  will  be  sparing.  But  there 
is  the  correspondence  1  What  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  information  and 
entertainment  will  not  that  present  1 
We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  letters  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  do  not  exhibit  talent 
and  genius  and  knowledge  as  strikingly 
as  his  novels. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  books  as  that  which  we 
have  been  extracting.  There  are  some 
men  who  can  furnish  admirable  ac- 
counts, and  supply  us  with  personal 
particulars  of  S<x)tt,  who  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  will  be  removed  from 
the  scene.  We  wish  that  they  would 
contribute  their  quantum  of  information 
to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  man,  of  every  particular 
about  whom  posterity  will  be  curious, 

"  As  long  as  water  runs,  and  tall  trees 
grow. 

As  for  Hogg  himself,  we  wish  him 
better  employed  than  in  writing  books 
which  may  deserve  other  epithets  be- 
sides tliat  of  '*  queer.*'  But  as  he  has 
concluded  his  work  in  a  better  spirit 
than  he  either  conceived  or  carried  it 
on,  we  shall  not  say  another  word. 
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THE  BIEM,  OR  SCIIOOLMISTRBSS. 
FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  MICAH  BALWUITHEB,  OF  DALMAILING. 

BY  JOHN  OALT. 


Miss  Peebie,  the  school  mistress^  was, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  the  most  beau- 
tiful young  womaa  ia  our  town ;  her 
&ther  was  head-master  of  the  grammar- 
school^  and  she  excelled  every  young 
lady  far  and  near  in  accomplishments. 
She  danced,  but  it  was  only  not  to 
appear  above  human  nature;  every 
body  who  saw  her  had  no  adjective  by 
which  her  beauty  could  be  described ; 
Greek  and  Latin  were  to  her  household 
words,  and  she  could  read  Hebrew  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  the  A  B  C. 

She  was  then  blooming :  the  epithet 
bonny  was  never  applied  to  a  more 
suitable  subject,  and  her  temper  was 
as  mellow  as  her  looks  were  sweet 
She  had  such  a  sleight  in  dressing, 
that  every  thing  she  wore  seemed  to 
grow  better  on  her  than  on  any  other 
young  lady ;  and  on  her  every  pattern, 
no  matter  how  old-fashioned,  seemed 
to  improve  in  gaiety  and  beauty. 

But  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
and  fortune  is  not  at  man*s  bidding. 
Years  have  passed  away,  her  beauty 
departed,  and  her  still  more  delight- 
ful   temper   become    all    odds    and 
ends,  like  the  contents  of  a  wisdom- 
bag.    Had  the  boldest  soothsayer  fore- 
told her  £Ue  in  that  blithesome  time, 
he  would  have  been  derided  as  envious 
and  malignant ;  nor  was  it  in  the  heart 
of  man  to  imagine  she  would  ever  be- 
come the  lonely  inhabitant  of  a  garret- 
room,  and  exercise  the  rod  of  authority 
over    negligent  and  giggling  misses. 
And  yet  such  came  to  pass :  she  lived 
in  an  attic,  and  followed  the  patient 
and    penurious    bread -making    of  a 
schoolmistress,  until  her  failing  sight 
obliged  her  to  give  up  the  teaching  of 
white-seam  with  the  nieroglyphicals  of 
the  sampler,  and  to  addict  herself  in 
the  twilight  of  old  age  entirely  to  the 
knitting  of  stockings.    But  the  course 
of  life  with  Miss  Peerie,  if  we  except 
her  schoolmistressing,  was  not  uncom- 
mon; though  the  world  withholds  its 
sympathy  from  many  that  equally  de- 
serve it.    She  was  the  victim  of  dis- 
appointments, and  a  low  winter  sun 
dawned  upon  her  lot,  which  through 
all  her  day  has  only  served  to  shew  its 
bleakness. 

But  I  am  anticipating  the  results  of 
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a  sad  and  simple  tale.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  saying  as  much  when 
speaking  of  the  sunny  days  of  my 
youth,  and  remembering  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  in  my  path  with  such 
loveliness. 

The  first  misfortune  that  fell  on  Miss 
Peeriewas  the  death  of  her  father.  He 
was  a  learned,  erect,  and  accurate  man 
— the  whole  presbytery  acknowledged 
that  he  had  not  bis  equal  among  them 
for  a  recondite  knowledge  of  those  an- 
cient mysteries,  which  make  many  men 
learned  merely  by  knowing  that  tliey 
were  once  believed.  But,  above  all, 
he  was  celebrated  for  tlie  method  with 
which  he  had  transmitted  all  his  lore 
to  his  glad  and  gamboling  daughter, 
his  only  child,  without  leading  her  to 
imagine  that  she  possessed  any  talent 
above  her  companions. 

He  died  when  she  was  on  the  thresh- 
old of  life,  and  from  that  moment  an 
increasing  blight  was  evidently  upon 
her.  Before  her  mournings  were  well 
worn,  the  poor  widow,  her  mother,  who 
had  never  lifled  her  head  from  tlie  hour 
of  the  master*s  death,  pined  away  iu 
unspeakable  sorrow,  and  lefi  the  or- 

{)han  exposed  to  the  trials  and  tribu- 
ations  of  a  harsh  and  hard-hearted 
world. 

But  soon  afier  her  death,  Peter 
Battlings,  the  mate  of  a  ship  called 
the  Sea-Flower,  which  traded  to  Vir- 
ginia, made  up  to  Miss  Peerie,  and 
promised  when  he  returned  to  make 
her  his  wife:  but  he  never  returned. 
Soon  after  he  sailed,  the  wind  blew, 
Uie  rain  fell,  and  in  a  dismal  night  the 
gallant  Sea-Flower  foundered  off  the 
Tuscar,  when  all  hands  perished. 

The  sad  tidings  of  this  disaster  com- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  loss  that  the 
winsome  maiden  had  sustained  by  the 
removal  of  her  mother,  was  a  grief  that 
could  not  be  soon  mastered.  She  was 
so  long  off  laughing  in  her  young  man- 
ner, that  she  forgot  the  way  of  it ;  and 
the  rosy  hue  on  her  cheek  vanished  for 
ever  like  the  sun-beams  of  the  evening, 
which  tinge  the  pale  cloud  once  and 
never  glow  on  it  again. 

Every  body  in  the  town  sympathised 
with  the  poor  afflicted  Miss  Peerie; 
and  ladies  in  the  country,  to  whom  her 
name  till  that  time  was  unknown,  sent 
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her  many  a  kind  present;  but  she 

§rew  more  woful  and  sequestered  every 
ay.  Some  said  (as  I  shall  never  for- 
get), that  grief  made  her  raven  locks 
untimely  grey ;  but  it  was  tliought 
that  anxiety  was  mingled  with  her  sor- 
row, for  when  time  softened  her  grief, 
and  bred  negligence  in  those  that  felt 
for  her  distress,  she  became  very  poor; 
and  if  she  had  not  plucked  up  a  won- 
derful resolution  for  one  so  broken- 
hearted, she  would  have  oudived  the 
Sjrmpathies  of  all  who  knew  her. 

In  her  extremity,  a  courage,  by  com- 
mon consent,  was  lent  to  her ;  and  she 
consulted  Mrs.  Psalmody,  the  minister's 
wife,  about  taking  up  a  school  to  earn 
her  crumb.  In  this  matter  the  lady 
gave  her  great  heart,  and  advised  her 
to  teach  the  young  ladies  of  the  town 
to  read  the  &riptures  in  Hebrew  with 
the  Greek  Testament — things  which 
were  greatly  wanted  among  them,  no 
one  knowing  an  alpha  from  a  beta; 
but  Miss  Peerie  herself  was  more  mo- 
derate in  her  ideas,  and  said  to  Mrs. 
Psalmody,  that  as  all  the  young  ladies 
of  the  burgh  were  ordiuned  to  be  men's 
wives,  it  would  be  more  conciliatory 
if  she  would  just  undertake  to  teach 
them  plain  work. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  upon  con- 
sulting the  minister  upon  the  subject, 
that  Miss  Peerie  should  take  up  a 
school  of  the  discreet  latter  kind,  and 
let  it  be  known  that  she  would  give 
private  lessons  in  Hebrew  to  those 
misses  that  were  desirous  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original.  Ac- 
cordingly Miss  Peerie  took  up  a  school 
of  plain-work,  in  which  she  was  surely 
a  great  teacher ;  for  all  the  young  la- 
dies, gentle  and  simple,  were  sent  to 
her  school,  some  to  make  shirts,  others 
to  hem  neckcloths  and  to  work  stock- 
ings, witli  various  items  of  household 
drudgery.  It  said,  however,  very  little 
for  the  wisdom  of  their  parents,  that 
not  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  sent 
to  learn  Hebrew. 

Well  was  it  (for  thin  and  pale  Miss 
Peerie  was  then  grown)  that  the  tliought 
was  put  into  her  he&d  to  take  up  a 
school.  I  remember  at  the  time  it  was 
said,  that  if  the  provost's  lady  had  not 
sent  with  her  three  daughters  a  before- 
hand payment  of  the  school  wage,  by 
which  a  good  example  was  set  to  other 
folk,  she  would  not  nave  been  able  to 
have  fought  so  bravely  with  her  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  on  the  Saturday  night 
befove  she  opened  her  school,  which 


was  on  a  Monday  morning,  she  had 
nothing  to  put  in  the  basin,  and  was 
obligated  to  borrow  a  handful  of  meal 
and  a  rusted  herring  to  get  over  the 
Sabbath  day.  Her  lines,  poor  thing! 
had  not  fellen  on  pleasant  places ;  but 
for  all  that,  she  received  a  modicum  of 
human  pity,  and  many  that  were  thqught 
of  ne'er-begun  dispositions,  shed  a  tear 
when  it  was  reported  that  she  had  been 
so  destitute. 

From  the  time  that  she  took  up  her 
school  it  could  not  be  said  that  she 
was  in  absolute  want,  for  James  Plane, 
the  carpenter,  told  my  father  in  my 
own  hearing  that,  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge, Miss  Peerie  was  making  money, 
and  had  a  seventeen-pound  gathering 
in  the  bank ;  which  was  wonderful  to 
hear  of,  as  she  had  been  only  then  one- 
and-twenty  years  a  schoolmistress. 
But  I  should  mention,  that  all  the 
ladies  that  had  been  her  first  scholars 
made  a  point  of  sending  their  daugh- 
ters to  learn  every  thing  that  Miss 
Peerie  taught  in  public.  Once  she 
had,  also,  two  scholars,  prejinct  misses, 
the  daughters  of  an  Englisher,  that 
had  a  post  in  the  government  about 
our  custom-house,  at  her  private  class, 
learning  French  (which  Miss  Peerie 
taught  in  the  most  perfect  manner); 
but  their  father  would  not  hear  of  them 
learning  Hebrew  or  mathematicals, 
diouffh  it  was  well  known  that  Miss 
Peene  was  as  capable  of  teaching  them 
as  any  professor  m  a  colle^. 

Well  do  I  recollect  when  it  was 
known  that  Miss  Peerie  had  money  in 
the  bank,  that  the  story  ran  about  like 
wildfire,  and  received  from  all  who 
spoke  of  it  great  augmentation;  inso- 
much, that  the  very  lowest  sum  any 
one  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
name  was  hundreds  of  pounds,  and 
she  in  conseouence  was  reputed  to  be 
a  rich  and  miserly  woman ;  for  by  this 
time,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  a 
pinched  and  peeping  look,  as  if  she 
stinted  herseu  in  the  sanctified  uses  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  for  all  that, 
the  rumour  of  her  wealth  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  was  not  without  an 
effect;  for  mankind,  hearing  that  she 
was  so  bien,  l&id  their  heads  together 
concerning  her  treasure,  and  sent  divers 
wooers  to  Miss  Peerie  because  of  her 
purse.  She,  however,  was  not  to  be 
easily  won ;  only  Colin  Penny  ton  was 
not  so  soon  turned  away  of  liis  own 
accord,  for  he  remembered  the  proverb 
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that  says  '^  faiut  heart  never  won  (air 
lady,''  and  thought  by  sticking  to  her 
he  would  carry  Uie  day. 

Of  this  Colin  Pennyton  I  cannot 
speak  much  of  a  certainty,  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  man ;  but  he 
was  thirteen  years  older  than  Miss 
Peerie,  and  had,  it  was  said,  a  purse 
of  his  own,  that  he  could  shake  in  the 
teeth  of  a  north-east  blast.  He  was  in 
his  looks  more  elderly  than  those  who 
had  been  broogfat  up  with  him  said  he 
was;  particularly  Miss  Babby  M'Cun, 
who  made  a  point  of  telling  on  all  oc* 
casions  that  he  was  a  much  younger 
man  than  the  gossipry  of  the  town 
would  let  him  be.  But  Miss  Babby's 
remopstrances  were  not  much  heeded, 
for  it  was  recollected  that  they  were 
bodi  christened  on  the  same  afternoon 
in  the  Auld  Kirk ;  which  was  a  plain 
poof  that  she  had  an  interest  in  keep^ 
mg  him  young,  as  she  herself  was  rar 
from  despairing  of  making  some  ho* 
nest  man  s  life  bitter — for  she  was,  to 
her  latter  days,  a  most  controverting 
woman. 

Colin,  as  we  have  said,  adhered  to 
Peerie  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
sticking-plaster ;  but  it  would  not  do : 
for  some  day,  in  the  mirk  of  the  night, 
she  had  made  a  vow  to  live  and  die  in 
single  blessedness,  which  she  did  in 
the  most  abstemious  manner  perform ; 
and  Colin  in  the  end,  seeing  he  had 
no  hope,  gave  up  his  vain  pursuit, 
while  mIm  Peerie  continued  to  keep 
a  school  in  unmolested  tianquillity. 

It  happened,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing she  had  done  aU  in  the  power 
of  a  prudent  and  parsimonious  person 
to  do,  her  sphere,  little  as  she  made  it, 
could  not  oe  considered  altogether  a 
nonentity ;  for  she  met  with  rubs,  and 
had  her  share  of  misfortunes  over  and 
above  the  great  calamities  that  I  have 
rehearsed.  It  therefore  behoves  me  to 
tell  the  courteous  reader,  that  her  wav 
of  life  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  her  understanding ;  for  as  she  waxed 
older  she  grew  more  penurious,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  reached  her  fifties 
she  vras  a  meagre  sister,  and  not  prized 
for  the  capacity  of  her  judsment.  But 
there  was  a  nerve  in  her  Uiat  well  de- 
serves to  be  laid  open  to  public  com- 
mendation, though  in  the  end  to  her- 
self it  was  a  great  bss,  and  became 
theparent  of  many  afflictions. 

'Die  regular  teaching  of  her  school 
was  over  on  the  Saturaays  by  twelve 
o'clock,    and    all   the   afternoon   the 


scholars  had  for  play,  while  the  Mem 
was  known  to  be  very  busy  in  setting 
her  house  in  order.  She  did  this  in  a 
most  excellent  manner,  and  in  the 
doing  of  it  went  about  the  business 
cannily  and  cautiously,  as  became  her 
looks  and  her  character.  But  one  day, 
when  she  was  in  her  fifties,  she  took 
the  rheumatics  in  her  back ;  and  not 
being  able  to  stoop  as  she  was  wont, 
she  became  hm  to  ask  some  of  the 
biggest  lassies  to  assist  her  in  the 
Saturday  afternoon's  thrift.  At  last  it 
came  into  her  head  that  she  would 
make  house-cleaning  one  of  the  tasks 
of  her  school,  and  teach  rambling 
misses  how  to  set  about  it.  Accord- 
ingly she  enacted  that  they  should  in 
turns  do  her  work  for  a  lesson  every 
Saturday,  that  they  might  get  an  in- 
sight of  that  business. 

Thus  it  ¥ras  brought  to  a  oome-to- 
pass  that  she  not  only  spared  herself 
from  the  toil  of  rubbing  and  scrubbing, 
but  sot  some  additional  wage  for  teach- 
ing now  a  house  should  be  cleaned ; 
by  which  she  earned,  it  was  said,  a 
good  penny. 

When  she  first  gave  notice  of  her 
intent  to  make  it  an  edifying  branch 
of  education,  every  mother  that  had  a 
daughter  was  delighted  with  thescheme ; 
and  the  whole  lot  of  the  scholars  pressed 
forward  to  be  taken  into  what  was 
called  the  domestic  class.  The  thought, 
therefore,  though  begotten  of  necessity, 
was,  bv  the  natural  cleverness  of  Miss 
Peerie  s  thoughtful  mind,  turned  to  a 
profitable  account. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  clear  profit 
that  she  made  by  it;  for  either  there 
were  too  many  of  the  misses  at  one 
time  employed,  by  which  there  was 
bred  anarchy  and  confusion,  or  others 
of  them  were  not  so  circumspect  in  the 
task  as  they  should  have  been. 

Miss  Peerie  had  in  her  room  a 
dresser,  and  above  that  dresser  a  few 
shelves,  on  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  putting  her  plates  on  rim,  with  their 
fiices  to  the  public;  making,  I  will 
say,  a  very  goodly  show,  especially 
wnen  she  put  before  each  a  knife  and 
fork  and  well-cleaned  pewter  spoon, 
that  had  been  her  Other's,  and  for 
many  a  year  retained  by  her  as  an 
honesty.  Upon  this  dresser  there  was 
placed  a  row  of  tea-pots,  pouries,  tea- 
cups, and  other  utensils  with  handles, 
m^inff  an  apparition  of  great  wealth 
in  such  sort  of  things ;  and  the  misses, 
when  they  set  the  house  in  order,  never 
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forgot  to  wash  and  arrange,them :  but 
in  doing  this,  being  young  heedless 
creatures,  they  did  not  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  these  idols,  and  the  consequence 
wasy  that  one  day  when  the  Mem,  as 
they  called  her,  happened  to  be  on  an 
inspection,  she  saw  with  unutterable 
astonishment  that  havoc  had  been  busy 
among  these  precious  vessels.  Few  of 
the  cups  were  without  flaws  or  cracks ; 
the  teapot-lids  were  mutilated  in  their 
nipples;  the  noses  of  the  pouries  had 
suffered  great  damage ;  and  there  was 
a  china  bowl  ruined  for  ever  by  a 
piece  broken  out  of  the  lip,  which  the 
cunning  cutties  placed  with  the  broken 
side  to  the  wall. 

At  first  Miss  Peerie,  greatly  grieved 
at  such  destruction,  examined  the  last 
squad,  one  by  one,  concerning  the  ca- 
lamity. But  they  all  said  that  the  dis- 
asters had  taken  place  before  their 
time,  and  that  th^y  iiad  only  made  the 
nicest  arrangement  that  was  in  their 
power  to  do,  by  placing  the  damaged 
articles  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  their 
blemishes. 

In  the  examination,  Miss  Marigold 
stood  up  uncalled  for,  and  testified  to 
the  truth  of  this  evidence,  shewing  that 
the  broken  bowl  must  have  met  with 
its  detriment  a  long  time  ago ;  for  if 
Miss  Peerie  would  examine  the  edge 
of  the  injury  she  would  see  the  fact, 
for  it  was  all  dirty,  as  breaks  are  that 
have  been  of  a  long  standing. 

Miss  Peerie  gave  heed  to  her  words, 
and  examined  the  broken  bowl ;  when 
she  saw,  sure  enough,  that  the  edee  of 
the  crack  was  very  dirty,  and  had  an 
old  appearance,  as  the  young  lady  so 
philosophically  described  it  should  be. 
But  upon  looking  still  closer,  she  dis- 
covered that  all  the  broken  edge  was 
not  of  an  equal  age,  particularly  in 
one  part,  where  an  unblemished  spot 
clearly  proved  to  her  understanding 
that  the  bowl  had  received  its  wound 
very  recently:  and  so,  by  a  cogent 
process  of  reasoning,  she  deduced  from 
the  premises  that  Miss  Marigold  was 
art  and  part  in  the  guilt  of  the  break- 
age; which,  after  much  questioning, 
that  young  ladv  was  forced  to  confess, 
and  then  pay  ror  the  damage.  * 

Well  do  I  recollect  how  Miss  Peerie 
told  my  mother  of  this  stratagem  when 
I  was  writing  at  the  scrutoire ;  and  she 
foretold  that  this  device  of  Miss  Mari- 
gold argued  no  great  things  for  her 
future  conduct.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary accident  in  her  recital  was. 


that  she  told  the  machination  with  tt 
laugh  that  made  my  mother  afterwards 
say,  **  Miss  Peerie  was  not  beyond  the 
efficacy  of  mirth.*' 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Peerie  was 
waxing  old,  and  growing  well  stricken 
in  years,  to  which  her  frugal  and  se^ 
dentary  way  offered  no  obstacle;  so 
that  she  in  time  became  an  oM  woman 
bent  into  a  hoop,  and  leaning  upon  a 
staff,  with  her  head  bound  with  a  olack 
silk  handkerchief,  and  her  apron  shew- 
ing the  folds  for  days  after  she  had 
taken  it  out  of  them.  In  truth  she 
was  a  vTonderful  woman,  from  ever 
after  the  time  that  she  came  to  yeais  of 
discretion  and  was  left  friendless  on  the 
wide  world ;  to  those  that  considered 
her  case  she  was  something  more  than 
common.  Indeed,  Miss  Peerie  had  in 
all  her  days,  and  especially  towards  her 
latter  end,  been  very  unlike  the  general- 
tty  of  the  daughters  of  men,  taking  her 
own  course  quietly  in  the  bypaths  of 
life ;  and  was,  to  speak  truly  of  her,  a 
woman  out  of  the  world  and  yet  in  it. 

At  first  her  forlorn  condition  made 
her  constant  sadness  not  remarkable: 
it  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
body,'  natural  and  becoming ;  and 
though  many  condoled  at  the  way  she 
lived  aloof,  none  thought  that  she  could 
be  drawn  from  her  retirement.  Maybe 
they  were  right;  but  they  made  no 
effort,  and  the  poor  woman  was  habi- 
tuated to  neglect  long  before  those  that 
were  to  blame  suspected  themselves  of 
committing  any  wrong  towards  her. 
Thus  she  was  &r  above  the  thirties 
before  it  was  thought  that  the  careless- 
ness of  her  neighbours  had  been  in 
any  degree  the  cause  of  her  loneliness. 
She  was  far  advanced  in  life  when  it 
was  by-hand  noticed,  and  it  had  grown 
into  a  second  nature  with  her,  that 
would  not  be  altered;  but  in  all  the 
time  there  was  never  the  slightest  tint 
of  imputation  against  the  purity  of  her 
behaviour,  only  when  she  was  grown 
old  people  spoke  of  her  conduct  as 
little  like  that  of  the  common  world, 
and  made  a  marvel  of  her  strangeness, 
which  began  in  grief  and  was  cherished 
with  melancholy. 

Miss  Peerie  was  always  a  very  inte- 
resting creature  with  me,  for  although 
she  was  bom  in  a  time  that  made  her 
much  my  senior,  yet  there  was  a  recluse 
patience  about  her  very  unlike  the  ga- 
rish ness  of  the  worid.  I  never  saw 
her  but  she  made  me  sorrowful;  for 
her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  often 
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so  biighty  that  the  had  a  spirituality 
«oaetime$  about  her  that  no  one  could 
see  aod  withstand^  without  feeling  a 
melting  compaasioD  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  Sabbath  ereningSy  when  all 
nature  was  sedate,  and  the  sounds 
both  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  and 
the  wheels  of  the  ws^gon  and  market- 
cart  were  at  rest.  Miss  Peerie  might  be 
seen  walking  by  herself  by  the  river 
side,  or  meditating  among  the  whins 
cm  Uie  green.  As  long  as  I  recollect, 
this  was  the  case.  Every  one  that  saw 
her  spoke  in  passing  by,  and  lier  words 
in  answer  were  few  and  well  chosen ; 
Imt  they  gave  no  encouragement  to  any 
communion. 

Sometimes  she  took  a  cup  of  tea 
with  divers  of  her  acquaintance ;  but 
gradually,  as  if  it  was  a  rule  she  had 
bid  down  for  herself,  she  abstained 
from  going  to  their  houses,  and  they 
oeaaed  to  wonder  at  her  absence. 

At  last  the  rheumatics  in  her  legs 

Sot  an  end  to  her  solitary  walks,  and 
er  narrow  course  was  in  consequence 
confined  to  her  room ;  where,  when 
the  winter  raged  without,  she  had  a 
small  fire — just  a  pinch  of  chips  and 
cools  that,  to  folks  used  to  galravaging, 
would  have  made  the  cold  sensible. 
But  she  was  content  with  the  spunk, 
and  sat  alone  all  night  beside  it,  some- 
times with  spread  hands  cowering  over 
the  flames,  reading  a  book  by  the  light 
of  her  cruise,  and  heaping  up  know- 
ledge that  it  was  plain  to  sdl  that  saw 
her  could  never  be  put  to  use  in  this 
world; — in  the  next,  all  worldly  wis- 
dom is  foolishness,  as  is  well  known. 

One  Sunday  afiemoon,  when  it  was 
rather  rainy,  there  came  on  a  shower 
just  as  I  passed  her  close  mouth  ;  and 
remembering  her,  I  took  the  benefit 
of  the  wet  to  shelter  there.  Being 
constrained  to  wait  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected, it  came  into  mv  head  to  go  up 
stairs  and  inquire  for  her.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  fool  thoueht  of  me  so  to  do, 
for  I  was  but  slenderly  acquainted  with 
the  ailing  woman :  we  knew,  however, 
each  other  well  enough  for  need  to 
give  me  the  privilege.  So  I  went  up 
the  wooden  stair.  I  mind  the  place  ; 
it  was  very  dark,  and  had  a  ravel  of 
rope,  useful  to  the  lame  and  the  aged 
in  going  up  and  down. 

When  I  had  reached  her  door,  in- 
stead of  rapping  with  my  knuckle 
before  entering,  as  maybe  I  should 
have  done,  in  I  went  at  once,  and 
there  was  the  clean,  respectable-looking 


old  woman  taking  her  tea,  beside  her 
spark  of  fire.  She  had  for  her  table  a 
big  stool, 'with  a  finger  hole  in  the 
middle  of  it;  and  for  her  teapot,  not- 
withstanding the  grand  row  on  her 
dresser,  she  had  a  coarse,  stumpy, 
brick-coloured  commodity,  that  held 
enouffh,  no  doubt,  for  one.  But  when 
I  tola  her  what  had  driven  me  in,  she 
invited  me  to  take  a  cup  with  her, 
and  the  track  pot  was  in  consequence 
obliged  that  night  to  serve  two;  but 
her  tea  was  very  thin,  and  she  had  her 
small  condiment  of  sugar  in  a  tea  cup, 
that  shewed  nothing  was  allowed  for 
waste. 

After  I  had  solaced  myself  with  her 
fitigal  beverage,  the  rain  continuing  to 
blatter  on  the  windows,  she  made  an 
endeavour  to  converse  with  me  con- 
cerning many  things,  such  as  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Numa  Pompilius,  a 
king  of  Rome,  wherein  she  gave  me  a 
sample  of  the  lore  that  she  had  learned 
firom  her  father.  But  she  was  not  like 
an  earthly  creature,  for  her  mind  ran 
on  old  things,  such  as  the  building  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  Queen 
Cleopatra,  and  Isaac  and  Abraham, 
the  rathers  and  founders  of  the  Israel- 
itish  people. 

Saving  that  accidental  visit,  which 
was  most  interesting,  I  never  had  a 
specimen  of  the  great  learning  that  she 
inherited  from  her  father.  She  was, 
however,  a  dungeon  of  wit,  and  made 
no  brag  of  what  she  knew. 

Soon  after  that  visit  she  was  con- 
strained to  give  up  her  school,  and  to 
prepare  herself  for  another  and  a  better 
world,  which  made  me  very  woful  to 
hear ;  for  though  it  could  not  be  said 
that  her  life  was  barren  of  utility,  as 
she  taught  the  daughters  of  many 
mothers  thrift  and  good  conduct,  it 
was  sad  to  think  that  all  her  days  were 
just  a  struggle  to  flee  from  the  fangs  of 
famine. 

The  only  good  fortune  that  befel 
this  innocent  creature  was  that  death 
did  not  make  her  latter  end  a  kittle 
case,  but  stopped  her  breath  in  a  sudden 
cough,  when  she  had  no  complaint  but 
the  pains  in  her  knees  and  ancles; 
and  fortunately  this  happened  when 
the  misses  were  coming  in  the  morning 
to  school,  so  that  she  did  not  die  un- 
seen, as  many  feared  she  would  do. 

Dreadful  was  the  cry  made  by  her 
scholars  when  they  saw  that  she  was 
dead.  Some  ran  home,  others  to  Uie 
doctor's  shop ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — 
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the  UDblemi8he4  soul  of  Miss  Peerle 
had  taken  the  icings  of  tlie  morning 
and  flown  away  into  Abraham's  bosom. 
Great  was  the  lamentation  that  ensued. 
Mothers  wondered  what  they  would 
do  with  their  daughters,  and  really 
were  in  as  great  an  affliction  as  if  they 
all  had  been  marriageable.    However, 


their  grief  was  not  of  a  durable  nature, 
and  was  soon  forgotten  when  Miss 
Peerie  was  laid  in  the  chnrchyard. 
But  still  she  has  been  a  mystery  to  me. 
For  what  use  was  knowledge  and  in- 
struction given  to  her  ?  I  ponder  when 
I  think  of  it,  but  have  no  answer  to  the 
question. 


THE  VISIONS  OF  FAMCT. 
From  the  German  of  Sehitler, 

O !  wilt  thou  Pithless  take  thy  flight, 

And,  with  thy  joys  and  sorrows,  leave  me — 
Depart  with  Fancy  s  radiant  light. 

Deaf  to  my  prayers,  of  all  bereave  me  ? 
Bright  Morn  of  Life,  with  flowers  bestrewn  1 

Can  nought  arrest  thy  rapid  motion  ? 
In  vain !  thy  waves  are  rushing  down 

Into  Eternity's  dark  ocean. 

Quenched  are  the  cloudless  suns  that  shone 

With  splendour  on  my  youthful  course, 
Those  rapturous  thoughts  for  ever  flown 

That  swelled  my  heart  with  maddening  force  ; 
Fled,  too,  the  sweet  enchanting  fiuth 

In  beings  formed  by  Fancy's  spell ; 
To  dull  Reality's  cold  breath 

A  prey  their  heavenly  beauty  fell. 

As  erst  Pyemalion  piayed  and  glowed, 

The  marble  clasped  in  his  embrace. 
Till  warmth  and  feeling  gushing  flowed 

Into  the  statue's  icy  face — 
So  round  fair  Nature,  filled  with  love, 

My  youthful  arms  I  fondly  wreathed. 
Till  in  my  breast  she  'gan  to  move. 

And  on  my  heart  responsive  breathed. 

In  passion's  flame,  that  brighdy  burned, 

She,  kindling  into  speech,  took  part. 
My  fervent  kiss  of  love  returned. 

And  heard  the  music  of  mv  heart. 
Then  lived  for  me  the  rose,  tne  tree^- 

To  me  the  silver  fountain  sans ; 
And  senseless  things,  in  sympathy. 

Even  of  my  life  an  echo  rang. 

How  did  my  teeming  heart,  too  vast 

For  its  small  cell,  impatient  bound 
To  tread  life's  scenes  with  eager  haste. 

In  word  and  deed,  in  ibrm  and  sound  I 
How  great  tliis  world  had  Fancy  moulded. 

While  in  the  bud  it  lay  unseen  1 
How  little  proved  it  when  unfolded  1  — 

This  little,  oh,  how  poor  and  mean ! 

The  youth's  eve  lit  with  daring  gleam, 

How  sped  he  on  in  life's  career  I 
Beguiled  by  hope's  illusive  beam, 

A  stranger  yet  to  care  and  fear. 
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High  as  the  hlue  heaven's  palest  star 

He  soared  in  visionary  schemes — 
Nought  was  too  high,  and  nought  too  hr. 

For  his  winged  Fancy's  golden  dreams. 

How  boldJy  did  he  build  on  air ! 

What  could  resist  his  prospering  hand  ? 
How  danced  around  life's  chariot  fkir. 

In  proud  array,  the  ethereal  band  ! 
Fortune,  with  diadem  of  gold  — 

Love,  whose  delights  no  sorrow  mars  — 
Truth,  vnth  her  sun-bright  robe  unrolled  — 

And  Glory,  with  her  crown  of  stars. 

But,  ere  the  middle  of  the  way, 

Alas  1  he  lost  the  escort  bright; 
They  turned  their  faithless  steps  away, 

And  in  succession  took  to  flight. 
Away  swifl-footed  Fortune  flew. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  found  no  spring ; 
And  Doubt  o*er  Truth's  e£fulgence  threw 

A  datk  doud  from  his  sable  wing. 

I  saw  the  sacred  wreaths  of  Fame 

Round  worthless  brows  pro&nely  twined : 
Too  soon  young  Love's  expiring  flame 

In  dreary  darkness  left  the  mind. 
Lonelier  and  lonelier  still  it  grew 

Upon  life's  bleak  and  rugged  waste; 
On  tbe  dark  path  hope  scarcely  threw 

A  gUmmenng  ray  to  cheer  my  breast 

Of  all  the  gay  attendant  throng, 

Who  tarried  fondly  by  my  side  ? 
Who  still  consoles  with  angel  tonrae. 

And  will  till  death  with  me  abide? 
Friendship,  His  thou  I  whose  hand  prepares 

A  healing  balm  for  eveiy  wound, 
And  kindly  life's  sad  burden  shares  — 

Thou,  whom  I  early  sought  and  found  1 

And  thou  1  her  mate  in  willing  band. 

When  calms  the  soul  her  siren  voice, 
Stem  Industry's  unwearied  hand. 

Which  slowly  forms,  yet  ne'er  destroys ; 
Which  to  creation's  work  sublime 

Atom  on  atom  only  bears. 
Yet  from  the  mighty  debt  of  time 

Strikes  away  minutes,  hours,  and  years. 
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MEN  4%ND  MANNERS* 

A  SSaiES  OF  8ATIEE8. 
BY   PIERCE  PUKGENT. 

Arf^m$nt, — Pierce  Pungent,  in  imitation  of  Juvenal's  aeventh  satire,  gives,  in 
this  his  sixth,  an  account  of  the  general  discouragement  under  which  literature  now 
labours  in  England.  How  it  flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. !  Literature 
and  the  arts,  in  that  of  the  fourth  William,  wither  under  the  influence  of  democracy. 
In  their  place,  commissions  are  suffered  to  grow  into  rank  luxuriance.  Poets  find 
no  patronage  from  men  of  rank;  we  have  poetesses,  but  not  more  than  equal  to 
those  of  a  former  age ; — ^in  scientific  women,  however,  we  excel.  The  fancy  sketch  of 
a  true  bard  here  introduced  by  the  satirist  is  not  without  merit.  History,  according  to 
Pierce  Pungent,  is  now  at  a  discount,  and  the  stage  the  subject  of  discouragement ; 
Whiggery  and  Utilitarianism  being  the  order  of  ue  day.  The  comparison  of  John 
Bull  to  a  retired  boxer  is  good.  Olivbr  Yorkb. 

Satire  VI. 

On  our  own  Cssar  were  our  hopes  reclined ; 
Cheered  by  his  smile,  the  student  trained  his  mind : 
Cheerful  he  laboured  at  his  studious  plan. 
And  youth's  rich  promise  ripened  into  man. 
Then  Genius  only  had  to  make  his  claim  — 
The  prince  was  gracious,  and  his  praise  was  fame ; 
His  mind  was  polished  and  his  judgment  chaste, 
A  happier  Charles,  with  all  the  martyr's  taste : 
His  heart  was  open,  and  his  hand  was  free. 
And  all  the  muses  blessed  his  royalty. 
The  poet  starved  not  on  his  glorious  dream. 
Nor  vainly  murmured  Aganippe's  stream ; 
Nor  hungry  Clio  then  was  heajxl  to  groan, 
Nor  when  she  pined  for  bread  received  a  stone. 
George  the  Munificent  1  the  grateful  muse, 
With  free-born  privilege,  thy  praise  renews ; 
For  thee  her  band  still  trembles  on  the  string, 
Or  bangs  thy  tomb  with  all  the  flowers  of  spring. 
Her  music  dies  not,  nor  her  flowers  can  fade, 
Nor  time  nor  change  her  nobles  can  degrade.   . 
High-hearted  sovran  I  not  the  proudest  gem 
That  glistered  in  thy  gorgeous  anademe 
Could  to  thy  throne  such  genuine  lustre  lend 
As  this  —  the  muses  owned  thee  for  their  firiend  ! 
Not  one,  but  all  I    Therefore  in  thee  we  mourn 
Our  light  of  hope,  tliat  never  can  return. 
The  heaven-born  muses  cannot  imp  their  plumes 
When  cold  Neglect  their  generous  heat  consumes. 
And  Fortune's  favours  on  the  worthless  wait, 
And  lewd  Democratic  usurps  the  state.* 


*  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  men  of  this  evil  generation  concerning 
the  character  of  George  IV.  as  a  man,  he  was  as  a  king  pre-eminent.  He  was  the 
only  sovran  we  have  had  since  Charles  the  Martyr  who  had  any  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
or  who  felt  any  real  interest  in  their  success.  He  was,  like  Charles  I.,  the  patron  as 
well  as  the  friend  of  all  the  muses.  Poetry,  philosophy,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
history,  were  the  attendant  spirits  of  his  court.  The  Literary  Fund,  which  he 
established,  was  exploded  with  the  moat  indecent  haste  by  our  penny.wise  and 
pound'foolish  economists.  But  the  name  of  George  the  Munificent  will  be  held  in 
grateful  memory  (as  that  of  the  excellent  Charles  still  is  by  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  Immortal  Sisters)  when  the  politic  owls  and  bats,  who,  with 
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Now  let  the  poet  leave  his  bootless  art, 
Learn  to  bake  bread,  or  con  the  seaman's  chart ; 
Get  made  commissioner  of  weights  and  scales — 
To  weigh  street-dust,  or  regulate  the  gales. 
What  cringing  beggar  cannot  speed  his  plough. 
When  air  and  eaith  are  in  commission  now? 
The  parish  bastards  and  preventive  checks ; 
Swing's  bonfires  and  the  way  of  saving  necks ; 
Roads,  rabble ;  boroughs,  bridges,  and  balloons; 
High-reaching  upstarts,  or  high-blood  buffoons ; 
The  cat-o'-nine-taik,  and  the  tickling  birch ; 
The  tumble-down  concern  of  state  and  church ; 
Dirision  of  a  monarch  into  parts ; 
Taxes  and  treaties ;  broken  neads  and  hearts ; 
Bank,  budget,  colonies;  —  Heaven  only  knows 
What  more  besides— into  commission  goes. 
Immortal  government,  that  thus  expends 
Its  penny  savings  on  its  wide-throat  friends  I 
The  scheme  works  well — the  pilot  beats  the  storm. 
And  shelters  in  the  harbour  of  Reform. 
What  though  the  weather-beaten  galley  lails, 
Unfit  to  bear  the  rage  of  future  gales, 
Its  seams  laid  open  and  its  timber  strained, 
No  longer  sea-proof,  and  its  back-bone  sprained. 
Nor  Lloyd's  nor  Rothschild  longer  will  ensure, — 
It  will  some  few  years  yet  in  port  endure. 
Meanwhile  the  pilot  and  his  shipmates,  made 
Rich  by  the  venture,  damn  the  rotten  jade.* 
Let  others  lease  the  turnpikes,  or  proclaim 
^'  Hot  cockles,"  or  (ambitious  of  a  name) 
Turn  auctioneers,  and  with  a  knowing  eye 
Detect  each  bidder  in  the  standers-by  — 

obscene  roiee  tnd  touch  hsTO  defiled  the  sanclitj  of  the  mother-land,  are  either 
fofgotten,  or  else  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  hissmg  and  a  shame.  And  even  now, 
if  ue.  people  recover  their  senses,  their  mirth  and  their  gladness  will  be  changed 
into  sorrow,  and  lamentation,  and  dismay. 

That  democracy  is  deadly  to  literature  and  the  arts,  is  certain.  The  glories 
of  Athens  form  no  exception.  The  Attic  Bee  was  smothered  in  the  democratic 
smoke.  All  their  writers  that  are  worth  any  thing  hare  left  evidence  more  or  less 
striking  of  their  abhorrence  of  mob-rale.  Demosthenes  only  was  a  blackguard, —  a 
sort  of  Utilitarian  lord-chancellor;  a  worshipper  of  Demos  m  public  and  of  Philip 
in  private ;  a  braggart  and  a  coward.  If  Philip  had  lived  long  enough  to  conaoli. 
date  his  Greek  kingdom,  and  had  made  Bysantium  the  metropolis  of  the  Greeks ;  or 
his  mad-cap  sou  had  had  sense  enough  to  make  himself  a  king  overmen,  in  preference 
to  beine  a  conqueror  of  women,  how  different  had  been  the  lot  of  the  nations !  But 
it  was  decreed  that  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  should  not  want  his  legs  of  iron. 

*  Commissions  are  the  fashion ;  commissioners  have  done  their  work,  and  are 
paid  by  their  patrons  by  the  salaries  attached  to  these  concerns.  Every  commissioner 
is  a  servant  out  of  livery  to  our  hopefuls.  The  nation  has  got  reform,  and  been  put 
quiedy  into  port.  The  people  and  their  government  are  the  laughing-stocks  of  the 
worid.  Eren  the  last  glimmer  of  the  amputated  horn  of  the  crescent  frightens  these 
poor  creatures.  The  sovran  has  been  discovered,  by  the  singularly  luminous  intellect 
of  that  profound  statesman  Lord  Grey,  to  be  bipartite.  The  parts 'of  which  the  royal 
person  consistB  are  execution  and  legislation.  These  parts  cannot  act  together; 
when  the  one  is  awake  the  other  is  asleep :  there  is  no  junction,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Siamese  twins,  so  that  there  should  be  one  life  between  them.  This  theory  accounts 
well  for  the  fact,  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  out  of  favour  vrith  his  queen.  At 
Potsdam  he  could  only  be  a  legislator ;  his  executive  powers  were  con6ned  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Perlups  my  Lord  Grey  has  seen  Voltaire's  epigram.  The  state* 
ship  may  well  be  considered  as  rotten,  when  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience  has 
declared  that  those  who  man  her  are  "  a  beast  of  a  people."  If  the  men  at  the  mast 
were  in  eoodition  to  teadi  their  officers  manners,  the  drunken  lieutenant  would 
scarcely  abuse  them  ss  he  does. 
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Sell  little  Lambton,  knosk  the  Darham  down, 

And  give  away  the  woolsack  for  a  crown : 

«  The  Whigs'  reception  by  the  devil  !"♦— one, 

A-going — two,  a-going — three,  'tis  gone  I" 

Far  better  this,  than  swear  a  lie  to  please 

The  powers  that  be ;  what  say  you,  simpering  Pease  ? 

'*  Yea,''  said  the  Broadbrim,  **  yea,  'tis  even  so ; 

Why  cannot  men  say  nay  as  wdl  as  no  ? 

Then  would  they  lie  not,  since  the  self-same  nay 

At  once  denies,  and  has  the  sense  of  yea." 

Gods,  what  a  senator  I    A  Quaker  speaks ! 

The  blush  of  eloquence  overspreads  his  cheeks ; 

With  tears  of  joy  old  Crapper's  eyes  are  dim, 

And  many  a  prim  Priscilla  blesses  him. 

Nation  thrice-blest  I  whose  milk-maids  dress  in  silk. 
And  clowns  suck  learning  with  their  mothers'  milk  ; 
Where  butchers  bathe  in  wit's  essential  dew, 
And  nobles  stand  up  for  the  juite  milieu  ; 
Whence  Poverty  and  Sin  have  sbriekintr  fled. 
While  Freedom  looked  each  trembling  Tory  dead  ; 
Where  headsmen's  blocks  are  used  for  dressing  wigs, 
And  not  for  chopping  off  the  heads  of  Whigs  If 

What  bard  in  numerous  music  can  excel 
Whose  muses  in  a  smoky  garret  dweU  — 
Who  peep  out  on  him  from  an  empty  purse, 
And,  when  he  craves  a  blessing,  breathe  a  curse  ? 
Hapless,  who  loud  Oljrmpian  thunder  deals, 
On  Latmos  sleeps,  and  pawns  his  watch  and  seals  1 
Go,  foolish  youtn  1  and  sow  the  barren  sand. 
Or  hunt  by  night  for  virgins  in  the  Strand : 
Chew  not  the  laurel,  with  the  hope  to  think 
Intenser  vbions — laurel-water  drink; 
For  prussic  acid  is  a  sovereign  cure 
For  moody  madness,  or  for  poets  poor. 
If  death  by  starving  or  by  poison  seems 
Worse  thsm  the  worst  of  thy  Cimmerian  dreams. 
Forsake  at  once  pen,  paper,  ink,  and  strive 
Net  how  to  write  best,  but  how  best  to  live. 
Bxtinguish  every  battle  thou  hast  fought. 
Reduce  thy  fabled  paradise  to  nought; 
Thy  tragic  woes,  thy  lays  of  soft  desire. 
Thy  patriot  songs  ^^  b^tow  them  on  the  fire ; 
Unless  some  chandler,  with  a  generous  gleam. 
Will  buy  thy  paper — sixpence  for  the  ream. 
Expect  not  fondly  patronage,  nor  fame ; 
The  stomach  finds  no  comfort  in  a  name. 
There  is  no  hope  for  thee  from  any  muse ; 
The  rich  will  smile,  but  other  boon  refose 
Find  patronage  in  rank,  and  chastity  in  stews 
No  good  Southampton  shines  on  Sherry  Knowles — 
Our  lordly  Cavenaishes  have  no  souls ; 
Another  Cowley  now  would  feel  disdain 
From  cold  neglect,  and  Butler  starve  again ; 

*  The  leeeption  of  the  Whigs  in  Pindemoniam  would  be  a  good  subiect  for  mom 
Martin. 

A  Quaker  in  pariisment  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  a  sailor  in  boots,  or  a  frog  in  a 
drawing-room. 

t  Whigs,  when  they  happened  to  be  traitors,  used  to  have  a  hempen  eollar 
beatowed  on  them,  or  the  edge  of  the  axe  advanced  them  to  their  proper  dignities  in 
their  maater's  kingdom.  Times  are  altered.  The  golden  age  is  come  again  \  oat 
rivers  run  milk,  and  our  hedges  drop  honey. 


tews! ) 
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Again  bb  odes  would  deautest  Cottint  bun, 
And  Gray  for  flowen  find  scorpions  in  his  ufn.* 
The  last  new  poem  will  with  some  ptevail. 
As  new-breecned  boys  admire  the  peacock's  tail ; 
But  unawares  the  time  has  floated  oy— 
The  heart  is  chill,  the  labouring  brain  is  dry ; 
The  strength  is  wasted  which,  if  well  applied, 
Had  in  some  honest  calling  fructified. 
Hie  bard  is  weary  of  his  very  life. 
And  hates  the  muse,  so  long  his  mairied  wife : 
Their  children  are  upon  the  shop-shelf  laid. 
Or  to  the  sausage-seller's  clutch  betmyed.f 

Those  whom  uncertain  Fortune  smiles  upon, 
Choose  not  to  play  the  common-shining  son : 
Why  should  their  beams  upon  the  poet  fell, 
Since  they  themselves  are  poets,  sam  all  ? 
What  cannot  Brougham  do  ?  —  in  him  unite 
Newton  and  Milton  and  the  Stagirite : 
What  has  be  done  ?  — >  he  went  upon  his  knees, 
''  My  l<»ds,  be  all  Reformers,  if  you  please." 
The  hideous-looking  wart  upon  his  fece, 
He  calls  a  nose,  acauiied  a  fiesher  grace ; 
Inspired  with  branay,  his  demoniac  grin 
Burst  into  eloquence ;  the  spirit  within 
(Whether  of  brandy  or  the  Stygian  lake). 
Made  him  as  valiant  as  a  treading  drake. 
The  bench  episcopal  his  fury  broke. 
Hie  temporalities  put  on  the  yoke. 
Who  now  but  Brougham  ?    Yet  a  little  breath. 
And  this  man-god  is  in  the  house  of  death. 
For  a  few  years  his  opiate-draught  he  drinks, 
Swells  like  a  frog,  pants,  purples,  dies,  and  stinks  1 1 

*  Dowagers,  some  sixty  years  ago,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  final  depar- 
tQie  from  London  Tery  suddenly.  It  has  been  sioee  diseoTered  that  the  strong 
drink  called  lanrel-water,  which  was  their  fe^oarite  night-cap,  contained  a  great  ded 
of  pruaaie  acid.  I  am  informed  that  this  poisoo  ezists  in  London-made  Noyeao.  All 
literature  is  now  at  a  disoooat  \  ^oetej  is  a  drag.  Lord  Southampton  was  the  friend  of 
Esaez,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  Shakespeare.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whoee 
dnchess  wrote  his  history,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Ben  Jonaon,  and  most  of  die  con- 
temporary poets,  was — a  Cavendish.  '*  It  is  snificient,"  said  Dryden,  *'  for  one 
age,  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley,  and  to  have  starved  Mr.  Butler."  The  odes  of 
Oillins  received  snch  a  scurvy  reception  from  an  enlightened  public,  that  some 
yean  after,  on  receiving  a  legacy,  he  bought  up  the  copies  and  burned  them. 
Gray's  life  waa  a  pleasant  one  enough.  For  him  Fancy  scattered  flowers  from  her 
pictnred  nm.  He  met  with  but  one  annoyance  at  Cambridge.  He  had  an  extreme 
horror  of  being  roasted  :  aome  wags  knowing  of  this,  and  of  his  keeping  a  rope- 
ladder,  placed  nnder  his  window  a  cask  of  water.  They  then  cried  "  fire  !"  Up 
went  the  chamber-window,  and  down  came  Gray  in  his  shirt-tail.  He  pluneed  into 
the  water,  and  foand  it  rather  unpleasant  t  it  was  winter.  The  next  day  he  went 
acnma  the  street,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  opposite  college.  He  was  a  most 
elegant  scholar,  but  ever  after  disagreed  from  his  favourite  Pindar  on  the  subjeot  of 


t  Boys  admire  the  peacock's  tail,  but  their  admiration  does  lady  Juno's  bird  no 
good.  '*  Fructified  "  is  one  of  the  elegant  words  of  our  reformed  commons.  I  think 
aperaon  of  the  name  of  Thompson  first  applied  it  in  the  boose,  in  the  spirit  of  trade. 
The  seventh  satire  of  Juvenal  nas  suppUed  me  with  many  of  die  iUustiations  I  have 
introduced  in  this. 

t  Lord  Brougham  is  said  to  be  generous*  I  know  he  is  a  Liberal.  The  Mil- 
lennium is  not  yet  come  »  for  then  "  the  vile  person  shall  be  no  more  called  liberal* 
nor  the  churl  said  to  be  bountiful."  Isaiah,  oh.  xxxii. — A  witty  and  learned  editor 
of  .£schylos  said  that  a  certain  college  was  a  wen  upon  the  back  of  his  wiiiretaitv.  I 
am  sure  the  chancdUor's  nose  is  much  more  like  a  tniffle,  or  a  wart.  It  is  the  fiMhion 
to  call  him  a  great  man  (I  have  heard  him  compared  to.  Bacon) ;  be  might  be  one  in 
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Shall  we  write  poems,  when  each  school-girl  knows 
How  in  soft  verse  to  sing  her  amorous  woes; 
When  every  lordling  takes  the  plume  in  hand, 
And  violates  the  queen  of  fiiiry  land  ? 
What  though  we  strange  newnistories  relate, 
Of  those  blest  bles  that  men  call  fortunate; 
Or  get  from  Phoebus  his  immortal  quill  T 
We  may  be  fiunous,  but  are  beggars  still. 
That  evil  habit  got  in  youth  of  writing, 
Dreaming  of  moonshine  castles,  and  inditing 
Whatever  our  Aonian  mistress  bids. 
While  Hunser  keeps  guard  on  our  wakefol  lids, 
Will  never  leave  us :  so  we  write,  and  write. 
Till  with  the  snow  of  age  our  heads  are  white.* 
I  know  not  such  a  poet,  but  I  deem 
There  may  be  such,  who  saw,  in  childhood's  dream. 
Immortal  beauties  in  their  bower  of  bliss. 
And  felt  upon  his  lip  their  dewy  kiss ; 
And  heard  soft  music  melting  through  the  grove  ) 

(Where  many  a  wood-nymph  greenest  baskets  wove),  \ 

While  through  a  cloud  of  rose-dew  broke  the  dawn  of  Love. ) 
Who,  next  a  boy,  put  back  his  clustering  hair. 
And  talked  with  flowers  and  stars :  Adonis  fiur. 
He  hunted  iu  the  woods  the  savage  boar, 
And  Venus  wooed  him  for  her  paramour; 
Or,  Ganymede,  upon  the  gods  did  wait. 
And  gave  sweet  Hebe  still  the  sweetest  cate ; 
Or  houd  Apollo  strike  his  golden  lyre. 
While  on  his  brow  hung  drops  of  young  desire. 
And  in  his  sunny  tresses,  sparkling  bright, 
Waved,  as  he  moved,  a  wreath  of  dropping  light. 
Then,  a  glad  youth,  he  drank  Castalian  dew. 
And  Mustdora  fled  not  from  his  view ; 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  wildest  passion  danced. 
As  o'er  her  cheek  Love  from  her  eye-lid  glanced, 
And  sliding  down  upon  a  crystal  tear. 
Nestled  amid  the  roses  dimpling  there ; 
Then,  then  he  found  a  snake  was  in  the  grass, 
And  other  bright  things  are  as  ftail  as  glass. 
But  he  found  comfort  in  the  mountain-wild. 
Where  sweetest  Fancy  on  her  darling  smiled. 
Or  trod  the  scenes  where  heroes  trod  of  yore. 
And  slept  in  vales  where  poets  slept  before ; 
Wandered  at  large,  and  gathered,  fency-free, 
Sprine-flowers  at  will,  warbling  Parthenope. 
And  tnen  he  sung !  —  the  listening  loves  might  well 
Throng  round  the  bard  to  hear  his  magic  shell ; 

St.  Domingo.  What  has  he  done  7  Bacon,  though  no  match  for  Coke,  did  know 
■omethiDg  of  law ;  he  shewed  in  his  writings  a  mind  of  the  first  order ;  he  intro- 
daced  ezperimentid  philosophy  to  the  arts,  and  recommended  wisdom  to  the  people : 
he  was  a  man  of  a  mighty  mind,  but  of  a  small  soul.  What  has  my  Lord  Brougham 
done  to  deserve  to  be  compared  with  any  fourth-rate  man  of  established  reputation  1 
Even  Jamie  Mackintosh  left  something  behind  him  besides  his  Whig  notoriety; 

*  This  iB  called  the  age  of  poetesses.  Do  our  Sapphoes  of  the  day  excel 
Mrs.  Tighe  and  Joanna  BailUe  1  Who  ever  reads  them  1  In  the  other  departments 
of  literature  and  science,  some  of  our  modem  female  writers  have  attained  first- 
rate  excellence;  of  these  Mrs.  SomerviUe  and  Miss  Edgeworth  are  the  moat 
illustrious. 

I  hope  the  late  governor  of  Jamaica  has  brought  us  back  a  few  novels.  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  are  rich  in  materials ;  nor  is  Hayti  to  be  despised. 

The  eaeoeihn  teribendi  is  worse  than  the  Scotch  fiddle;  even  poverty  won*t  cure 
it.    It  is  indeed  an  evil  habit. 
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Cold-blooded  Fashion  well  might  learn  to  praise 
The  glowing  rapture  and  the  burning  lays ; 
And  the  charmed  public  gaze  upon  the  star 
That  lent  them  light,  but  kept  himself  afar.* 

Let  such  indulge  his  genius,  build  his  verse. 
And  fairy  knights  and  all  their  deeds  rehearse ; 
Or  sing  what  themes  to  minstrelsy  belong, 
And  spread  a  whole  Arabia  o*er  bis  song  : 
But  Hippocrene  rills  not  for  the  poor, 
While  Want,  a  lean  familiar,  haunts  his  door. 
Of  his  starved  body  let  him  careful  be — 
Horace  was  rich  when  he  sung ''  Evoe  /  " 
Who  has  to  struggle  for  his  daily  bread, 
And  who,  in  winter,  has  to  keep  a-bed 
Because  he  has  no  fire,  expects  in  vain 
To  see  the  rush  of  Thor's  gigantic  train. 
The  Briton  chariots,  and  the  warlike  queen. 
Or  rival  fairy-troops  adorn  the  green ; 
No  swart  Erynnis,  with  her  serpent-hair. 
Cheers  on  her  bloodhounds  witn  a  hellish  glare : 
III  vain,  in  vain  he  strains  his  drooping  eyes  — 
The  imperfect  phantom  rises,  breaks,  and  flies. 
Vtrgii  had  patrons — therefore  flowers  will  bloom 
W*hile  flowers  are  borne  around  the  Mantuan's  tomb. 
The  noble  now  upon  his  fan-fan  spends 
Revenues  large ;  her  puppies  are  his  friends. 
The  brute  creation  asks  nis  generous  care. 
And  his  affections  with  his  mistress  share. 
Who  thinks  of  giving  money  which  shall  be. 
Like  fairy-gifts,  a  welcome  mystery  ? 
This  generous  people,  and  this  generous  age  1 
True!  true !  their  madmen  in  a  palace  rage. 
Over  the  new  Troy  cast  your  wonderine  eyes. 
And  view  their  various  public  charities  If 
Ay !  but  the  brave  hearts  which  are  chilled  with  want  — 
Which,  anguished  from  neglect,  from  fasting  pant  — 
Who  feeds  them,  struggling  in  the  &tal  strife. 
With  the  consoling  helpful  oil  of  life  ? 

*  This  description  of  a  poet  is  of  course  a  fancy  sketch.  I  believe  that  freedom 
from  care,  and  especially  from  anzietv  for  daily  bread -^ or,  as  Juvenal  ezpreesea  it, 
**  about  a  blanket " —  is  necessary  to  the  felicitous  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Our 
literature  cannot  fail  to  be  deteriorated  in  conseouence  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  produced.  If  a  man  wants  a  good  coat,  ne  pays  a  gentleman's  price  for  it ; 
hnt  books—  he  mast  get  them  at  a  scavenger's.  No  modem  authors  will  spend  the 
oeeeseaTy  time  and  toil  on  great  works.  No  cheap  articles,  of  anj  kind  whatever, 
are  good  for  any  thing ;  because  the  artists  spend  on  their  works  a  time  propoitionate 
to  the  pay.  Every  body  in  these  times  would  have  knowledge,  but  nobody  is  willing 
to  p«y  for  it.  Steam  and  rail-roads  never  can  be  applied  to  mental  processes.  The 
problem  for  managing  a  balloon,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  business,  pleasure, 
or  war,  may  be  solved ;  but  the  literature  of  no  country  can  flourish,  when  the 
public  grudge  the  proper  remuneration  of  authors,  and  their  only  true  patrons — the 
bodkaeUers. 

-f-  The  nobleman  and  the  retired  tradesman  delight  each  in  his  fan-fan.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  '*  the  Young  Duke  "  for  a  lively  sketch  of  this  pro-matrimony. 
The  new  Bedlam,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Thames,  is  a  splendid  building.  I 
suppose  the  English  exceed  in  their  public  charities  any  people  that  ever  lived. 
I  tear  there  is  more  of  ostentation  in  works  of  this  sort  than  of  true  benevolence  : 
the  loveUeet  charity  is  that  which  worketh  in  secret.  London  was  formerly  called 
"  the  New  Troy."  The  English  were  fond  of  having  their  origin  traced  to  the 
Trojans.  This  vanity  continued  till  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts.  In  Sbakeapeare^s 
play  of  TroUvt  and  Creuida,  Achillea  is  made  to  assassinate  Hector  by  his  myrmi- 
dons, because  Hector  was  the  favourite  of  the  people.  Traces  of  this  predilection  for 
the  Trojans  may  be  found  in  almost  every  author  of  that  and  the  antecedent  times. 
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Their  genius  cramped,  their  powers  too  early  forced. 
Quiet  and  Thought  by  carking  cares  divorced, 
Pining  and  faint  they  see  the  spectral  hearse, 
And  cannot  marry  music  to  their  verse. 
Yet  the  smart  censor  will  insult  their  clay, 
And  sneering  ask, ''  The  poets  —  where  are  they  V* 
Wherever  Beauty  smiles  or  drops  a  tear, 
Or  wild  flowers  grow,  sweet  Poetry  is  there ; 
And  poets  still  their  colours  will  supply. 
And  give  the  mimic  life  that  cannot  die. 
Whene'er  the  public  taste  admits  their  claim. 
And  pays  due  homage  to  the  poet's  name.* 

Historic  Muse  1  what  honour  flows  to  thee  ? 
Yours  greater  toil,  more  painful  industry; 
The  thousandth  page  must  drag  its  length  along, 
Books,  charts,  and  weary  manuscripts  among. 
Headach,  red  eyes,  swoln  feet,  and  dirty  hands  — 
This  is  the  sacrifice  your  art  demands. 
Tis  done  —  what  is  your  harvest?  what  the  fruit 
Of  tracing  John  Bull  up  to  Trojan  Brute  ? 
Laborious  writers !  what  rewards  your  pains  ? 
What  are  your  honours  ?  what  your  happiest  gains  ? 
England  has  three  historians  for  her  store. 
Why  only  three  ?  —  we  have  no  need  for  more. 
Who  then  will  write  ?  who  cannot  dig  or  spin  ? 
Historic  writing  will  no  dinner  wiu. 
"  Well,  well,  historians  are  a  lazy  crew  — 
Let  them  some  useful  handicraft  pursue : 
All  history  is  but  a  pompous  lie ; 
We  want  it  not,  since  we  have  Whiggery."t 

What  praise  rewards  the  business  of  the  stage  ? 
The  play-scenes  misbecome  this  pious  age : 
Panders  and  pimps  and  harlotries  depend 
On  Shylock's  villany,  and  Hamlet*s  end. 
All  good  men  theatres  abominate  — 
Lust  sits  inviting  upon  every  gate  — 
Within  their  walls  ten  thousand  devils  dwell  — 
Whoever  goes  there  needs  must  go  to  hell. 

Convincing  argument  1  since  Ruin  came 
On  either  house  of  immemorial  &me ; 
And  few  attend  the  boards  where  Young  and  Kean 
Enacted  to  the  life  the  jealous  scene, 
The  tempter  and  the  tempted ;  where  the  black 
Is  made  to  think  his  wife  a  sorry  hack ; — 


*  It  has  been  asked  in  journals  and  reviews,  "  Where  are  the  poets?"  Ask  the 
booksellers.  They  will  readilv  explain  to  you  why  no  good  poetry  is  published  now- 
a-days.  The  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  time  are  beaten  oat,  gold-fashion,  and 
made  to  cover  a  goodly  space  in  novels.  Virgil  used  to  write  two  or  three  hundred 
verses  every  morning  when  he  was  poetical,  and  spend  his  eFeniug  in  reducing 
them  to  thirty  or  forty.  Dryden  said  he  ought  to  have  had  seven  vears  to  translate 
the  JEneid.  The  present  system  of  cheapening  the  products  of  the  mind  will  not 
admit  of  Virgil's  practice.  In  our  times  the  Mantuan  must  have  been  satisfied  to 
be  third  or  fourth  rate.  He  got  his  place  by  hard  and  incessant  work.  Horace  and 
himself  were  well  paid,  and  worked  well  in  consequence. 

t  There  are  of  course  more  than  three  historians;  but  surely  not  more  than 
three  first-rate.  So  little  is  this  branch  of  literature  now  encouraged,  that  even  Robert- 
son's History  rfCharlet  V,  was  for  some  jears  out  of  print :  a  book  which  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  youth  of  either  sex.  As  for  a  woman's  writing  history. 
It  is  altogether  fudge.  Few  ladies  love  dust ;  and  still  fewer  are  capable  of  the 
laborious  research  required  for  any  history  worth  reading.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years 
must  be  given  to  the  preparation  ofthe  materials,  and  ten  or  twelve  more  for  digesting 
them.     This  is  a  lifetime;  and  English  liberality  does  not  encourage  such  devotion. 
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There  are  no  longer  daughters  of  the  game, 

To  wake  in  foolish  youth  the  wanton  flame  | 

No  men  hot-livered,  with  unhappy  necks. 

Die,  in  the  lewd  embrace,  of  apoplex ; 

There  are  no  nauehty  houses  of  repair. 

Where  one  may  find  or  take  the  willing  fair  ; 

Vice  has  been  banished,  choked  each  vicious  passion. 

From  what  time  theatres  were  out  of  ^hion. 

Doubtless  I  beards  die  from  use  of  shaving-paste  — 

Our  Whigs  are  honest,  and  our  whores  are  chaste. 

Down  with  the  stage !  for  it  is  reprobation. 

And  every  kind  of  all  abomination ! 

Street-preiching  is  more  mirthful  than  a  play  — 

We  see  the  mountebank  and  nothing  pay.* 

**  Of  what  use  is  it?"    This  the  constant  cry, 
Whether  the  theme  be  grave  or  mummery : 
Whatever  the  finished  art,  whate*er  the  skill. 
This  question  meets  the  hapless  artist  still. 
"  There  are  no  poets !"    Ilow,  sir,  do  you  know  ? 
*'  Reviews  and  magazines  declare  it  so.^ 
^  The  stage  is  devil-house !"    Your  reason,  pray ; 
^  I  know  it  from  myself:  I  saw  a  play, 
Went  to  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  had  a  fall, 
And  ever  since  am  methodistical." 
Had  Burton  lived  in  these  ecstatic  times. 
Which  put  down  theatres  and  cherish  crimes. 
Which  preach  religion  and  the  church  abuse, 
Which  banish  Shakespeare  and  which  gape  for  news, — 
He  had  found  matter  worthier  of  his  page 
Tlian  maniac  wisdom,  philosophic  rage. 
''  Reform !  Reform  1" — what  is  there  in  a  name  ? 
**  TTie  glorious  three  days"  mean,  in  French,  the  same  : 
"  Rebellion  "  was  our  English  word  before, 
But  we  must  use  that  naughty  w(»rd  no  more. 
We  now  are  old,  'tis  time  to  give  away 
To  younger  nations  our  long  ocean-sway ; 
Let  Jonathan  and  Nick  divide  the  prize, 
But  give  the  Frog  some  island  colonies. 
So  some  redoubted  champion  of  the  ring 
Resigns  his  gloves,  and  gives  his  genius  swing ; 
Pleased  with  the  fimcy  that  he  once  was  strong. 
Divides  his  beer-shops  his  dear  friends  among, 
A  villa  buys,  takes  port-wine  after  cheese. 
Reforms  his  household,  and  enjoys  his  ease.f 

*  The  outcry  against  the  stage  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  follies  of  the  Evan- 
geHeala.  Some  of  the  over-righteous  ladies,  who  train  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
will  not  permit  dancing  to  he  taught  in  their  schools.  Thev  substitute  a  drill  by  a 
Hfe-gnsrdsman.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  day.  God  help  the  poor  fools!  The 
first  miracle  Hxe  Saviour  of  mankind  wrought  was  at  a  wedding-reaat,  where  there 
was  in  all  probability  dancing,  and  every  species  of  mirth-making.  These  religionists 
fiirgiet  that  they  are  themselTes  only  players,  and  very  clumsy  ones.  The  paint  they 
pot  on  is  a  dau> ;  their  masks  are  too  transparent.  The  visage  expressive  of  sour 
disoootsnt,  of  add  dyspepsia,  of  envy,  hatted,  and  malice,  too  often  peeps  from 
behind  the  visor. 

f  The  cui  bomtl  meets  you  at  every  step.  The  Utilitarians  have  it  their  own  way« 
The  political  economists  will  next,  I  suppose,  establish  a  company  to  regulate  the 
passions  of  mankind,  putting  a  tax  upon  all  vicious  excesses.  It  is  well  for  most 
of  us  that  our  Task-master  is  more  merciful  than  the  gods  of  earth.  I  caimot  think 
what  is  called  reform  any  thing  else  than  revolution ;  those  who  brought  it  about 
are  in  my  mind  traitors.  Und  I  believe  that  John  Bull  is  very  much  in  tne  situation 
of  a  retired  boxer,  whose  nerves  are  unstrung,  and  who  is  only  fit  to  put  flannel  round 
bis  legs,  or  sit— ^n  the  House  of  Commons. 


1T2  GALLERY  OV  LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

No.  LI. 
THOMAS  HILL,  ESQ.,  F.A.S. 

Sam  Rogers,  we  rather  think,  was  quizzing  Georp^e  Robins,  when  he  told  him 
that  the  phenomenon  opposite  was  one  of  the  lUtle  Hillt  celebrated  for  their 
skipping  propensities  in  the  Psalms ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the 
faciis  atavuM  of  our  existing  literature.  Most  surely,  therefore,  we  ought  long 
ago  to  liave  given  this  venerable  and  vivacious  patriarch  and  punster,  as  seated 
at  his  snug  breakfast-table,  over  his  usual  Appennine  ofshnmps  and  Euxine 
of  chocolate — refreshing  his  optics,  meanwhile,  with  the  third  perusal  of  the 
Mirror  of  Foihian.  Here,  however,  you  at  length  behold  him.  "  Ecce  ^  (to 
apply  what  Augustus  Caesar  said  on  a  remarkable  occasion  of  Horatius  Flaccus) 
''  Ecce  homuncionem  facetmimum  —  en  tibi  lepidimmum  tenon  r 

The  Biottraphia  Britannica  proves  that  Aaron  Hill  returned  from  the  East 
with  Lord  Paget,  his  kinsman  and  patron,  in  1703;  so  that,  as  our  hero  has 
never  denied  that  be  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  iie  must  now  be  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  This  would  be  pretty  well,  were  he  as  toothless  as 
Lord  Grey,  as  bald  as  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  lame  as  Lord  Holland,  and  as 
impotent,  in  every  sense  of  that  word,  as  all  the  three  of  them.  But  the  wonder 
of  us  Lilliputians  of  a  day  is  considerably  increased  when  we  reflect  that  this 
Man-Mountain  has,  at  this  hour,  a  complete  set  of  grinders,  which  hardly  call 
once  a-year  for  a  slight  manipulation  of  his  friend  Cartwright — that  he  trots 
daily  at  least  twenty  miles,  upon  pins  as  sturdy  and  compact  almost  as  those  of 
our  dear  Taglioni — that  his  curls  are  still  any  thing  but  rare,  and  owe  nothing  of 
the  richness  of  their  gloss  to  either  the  lead-comb  or  CoUint't  Milky  or  any  other 
item  of  the  Palmerstonian  ntpellex  —  that  the  lad  is  still  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
the  most  bethumbed  column  in  the  Chronicle ;  the  chief  helluo  of  whitebait 
within  the  bills  of  Lovegrove;  closes  the  scene  twice  a-week  with  a  grilled 
chicken, &c.,  at  no  great  distance  from  Norton  Street;  and  from  July  to  Eternity 
takes  no  medicine  but  his  Lady  De  Crespigny's  prandial  pill.  Wonderful  crea- 
ture !  And  he  has  buried  five  wives,  too  !  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  effigy  of  our  Adelphic  Oracle  is  to  supplant  that  old  water^pniel  Comaro 
in  the  next  edition  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Well,  Hill,  how  did  things  look  at  Billingsgate  this  morning?  Covent 
Garden  lively,  Tom  ?  What  do  you  think  of  John  Black  permitting  Bear  Ellice 
to  put  his  paw  into  the  leader?  Pooh,  pooh,  Hilll  All  Heber's  concern  gone 
yet?  How  does  Cochrane  get  on  with  your  worthy  young  friend.  Lord  Shammus 
of  Should-be  ? — stirring,  eh  ?  When  did  you  dine  with  Murray,  Tom  ?  What 
is  Wright  about  now  ?  I  think  I  could  trace  a  certain  flne  Boman  hand  in  the 
last  Frater.  Ah,  you  wag  1  how  could  you  do  Hogg  so  ?  Pot  and  kettle,  Tom, 
eh  ?  Any  more  Ramsbottoms  coming  ?  Theodore  hearty  this  summer  ?  Wbat*s 
Lockhart  thinking  of  for  next  Number,  old  cock  ?  Ah,  those  pea  and  thimble 
rogues !  Now  do  tell  me,  what's  Brougham's  regular  dose,  Hill  r  Does  Fricour 
still  keep  up  his  fame  for  the  roast  turbot?  What  has  Southev  got  for  this 
edition  of  Cowper  ?    My  eye !  how  the  laureate  puffed  you  in  his  prefiace  to 

Kirke  White/    Why  was  Didy  T so  toerry  dolorous  when  Grizzle  made  his 

blubbering  exit?  What  the  deuce  is  that  new  print  you've  stuck  up  along- 
side of  Parr?  Ah,  Toml  tliose  were  merry  days  when  you,  and  I,  and  Perry, 
and  John  Kemble,  ran  our  rigs  together  —  $ic  trantil.  Ilave  you  had  a  tumbler 
with  Sir  Morgan  lately?  How's  James?  Come,  now,  what  did  you  turn  by 
your  tickets  for  the  Abbey, Tom?  What's  all  this  about  Mulgiave,  Hillock? 
You'll  take  the  thing  up  at  the  Garrick,  won't  vou  ?  Fie  1  do  vou  think  we've 
forgotten  all  about  you  and  the  Bellamy?  An,  Toml  that  White  Hermitage! 
How  you  floored  Dubois,  Andrews,  Smith,  Twiss — every  mother's  son  of  them, 
and  then  went  to  sup  with  the  Duchess,  you  dog!  Lord,  Lord !  if  you  ever  do 
make  a  die  of  it,  how  your  cellar  will  cut  up !  Why  the  mischief  don't  you 
write  your  memoirs.  Hill?  Do  by  all  means  1 — Life  and  Works,  in  the  same 
shape  with  Byron's,  Crabbe's,  and  so  forth.  Plenty  of  focts  —  pooh,  pooh! 
bushels,  bushels.  I  daresay  the  emperor  would  not  mind  a  thousand — eh, 
Chimborazo  ? 

Come,  Tommy,  'tis  eleven  o'clock ;  get  on  your  boots  again :  don't  forget 
the  umbrella,  my  boy  1  Oh,  Jupiter!  how  capitally  Mathews  hits  off  your  grunt  I 
Little  Davy  never  did  you  better  at  Hampton. 
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LA   GUGLIELMINA  OF  MILAN. 


A  TALE  OF  ITALY. 


FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  MOMAfiTSRY  OF  ST.  VICTOR. 


Thanks  to  the  Blessed  V^irgio,  and 
the  prayers  of  our  holy  brollierhood, 
I  cao  oow  look  to  the  future  with  hope, 
and  oo  the  past  with  tranquillity.  1 
have  eudured  flagellation  and  fasting, 
I  have  prayed  with  bare  knees  on  the 
cold  marble,  I  have  made  my  cell 
damp  with  my  tears  ;  but  as  a  further 
penance  for  my  sins,  I  have  determined 
to  write  a  narrative  of  the  wickedness 
of  my  miserable  existence,  hoping  it 
will  be  for  the  profit  of  future  genera- 
tions, and  that  those  form.ng  a  part  of 
this  sublunary  world — young,  and  sur- 
rounded with  tlie  temptations  with 
which  it  is  filled,  as  I  have  been — 
may  take  warning  by  my  fate,  and 
avoid  the  snares  which  the  Evil  One 
spreads  for  the  destruction  of  their 
precious  souls.  Our  Lady  of  Grace 
assist  me  in  this  holy  undertaking  I 

Milana  la  Magnifica! — all  know 
thy  greatness,  all  acknowledge  thy 
power.  Much  hast  thou  been  favoured 
by  our  Lady  and  the  holy  St.  Ambrose, 
lliou  art  l)eaQtiful  in  palaces — lovely 
in  fields  and  streams.  Thy  places  of 
wonliip  and  of  sanctuary  are  numerous 
and  wealthy.  Thy  people  are  religious 
— thy  nobles  brave  and  hospitable. 
Abode  of  my  ancestors,  my  birth- 
place, my  home,  thou  art  dear  to  me 
still  I  1  cannot  obliterate  from  my  re- 
membrance those  happy  moments  when 
in  joyous  innocence  1  sported  near  the 
Porta  Nuova,  and  laved  my  youthful 
limbs  iu  the  bright  waters  of  the  Olano. 
I  was  then  glad  and  guiltless  —  Oh 
that  those  times  might  again  return, 
and  that  I  could  change  this  monkish 
cowl  for  tlie  habit  of  my  boyhood ! 
Mother  of  God,  I  have  sinned  ! — I 
thirst  for  worldly  joys  and  a  sinful  life. 
Support  me  with  the  strength  of  thy 
gracious  love,  or  I  am  lost  and  aban- 
doned I — I  am  strengthened — I  feel 
the  Divine  assurance  strong  within  me, 
and  will  proceed. 

La  Guglielmina  was  a  lady  of  the 
highest  rank  in  Milan,  and  she  was 
boiutiful  and  wealthy ;  but  her  life  did 
not  pass  without  rumours  being  in 
circulation  questioning  the  purity  of 
her  reputation.  She  possessed  the 
means  of  procuring  every  enjoyment, 
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and  it  was  said  that  she  did  not  stint 
herself  in  their  indulgence.  Among 
other  sins  laid  to  her  charge,  a  passion 
for  intrigue  was  most  conspicuous. 
When  a  youth,  my  uncle  Bartolomeo 
was  reported  to  have  been  high  in  her 
favour ;  but  he  is  now  a  discreet  man 
and  a  magistrate,  and  knows  when  to 
hold  his  tongue :  I  cannot  say,  there- 
fore, how  fiir  this  may  be  the  truth. 
Certain  it  is  that  all  at  once  she  saw 
the  folly  of  her  life,  and  became  dis- 
gusted with  her  wickedness.  Her  soul 
was  moved  with  a  contrite  spirit — she 
repented  of  her  deeds,  and  expended 
her  large  fortune  in  cliaritable  purposes. 
She  retired  from  the  world. 

There  was  a  long  subterranean  vault 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city ;  for  what 
purpose  it  was  originally  intended  none 
knew ;  but  I  believe  it  was  a  natural 
cavern,  which  had  been  much  enlarged 
by  the  excavations  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  she  purchased.  She  had  gates  of 
great  strength  erected  at  the  entrance, 
the  interior  rendered  more  habitable, 
and  then  she  made  it  her  solitary  resi- 
dence. The  sanctity  of  her  deeds  was 
the  wonder  of  the  people;  and  the 
exemplary  piety  which  had  induced 
her  to  single  out  so  dark  and  cheerless 
a  spot  wherein  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  her  existence,  made  her  much  ho- 
noured by  the  religiously  disposed. 
Her  fame  increased ;  and  thousands 
flocked  to  be  edified  by  her  example, 
and  instructed  by  her  precepts.  She 
was  solicited  by  many  mfluential  per- 
sons to  allow  them  to  join  in  her 
devotions ;  but  she  refused  all  except 
those  who  were  young,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  irreproachable  cha- 
racters. Her  reason  was,  that  she 
wished  the  innocent  alone  to  possess 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  her  dis- 
course, that  she  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instilling  into  their  youtnful 
minds  a  knowledge  of  religion  and  a 
love  of  virtue,  before  they  could  become 
acquainted  with  the  fascinations  of  vice, 
ana  the  allurements  of  sin. 

Tlie  veneration  of  the  inhabitants 
rose  with  her  increasing  popularity, 
and  they  came  in  crowds  to  the  gate 
tluit  they  might  receive  the  benefit  of 
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her  prayers.  It  was  an  inviolable  rule, 
that  while  at  her  devotions,  whether 
she  was  accompanied  by  those  whom 
she  honoured  with  her  friendship,  or 
spent  the  hours  in  solitary  penance, 
she  was  not  to  be  disturbed ;  and  it 
would  have  been  accounted  sacrilege 
had  any  one  dared  to  have  interrupted 
her.  Her  disciples  were  the  young 
and  beautiful  of  both  sexes,  but  they 
were  only  known  to  one  anotiier.  In- 
violable secrecy  was  strictly  ordained, 
or  else  it  was  thought  the  spiritual 
communications  of  the  pious  recluse 
would  lose  their  efficacy ;  and  the  least 
breach  of  trust  was  threatened  with 
instant  dismissal  from  the  society,  and 
future  seclusion  from  its  heavenly  ad- 
vantages. This  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  not  one  of  the  select  few  were  ever 
known  to  divulge  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them. 

A  dislike  of  ostentation,  it  was  sup- 
posed, made  her  choose  midnight  for 
the  time  of  instructing  her  young  pro- 
selytes ;  and  they  came  to  her  muffled 
up  in  cloaks,  with  their  faces  concealed 
beneath  veils  of  a  peculiar  shape  and 
colour.  Their  prayers  lasted  several 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  tbey  went 
one  by  one  to  a  secluded  part  of  her 
subterranean  habitation,  received  her 
benediction,  and  were  dismissed.  It  . 
was  accounted  by  the  people  an  act  of 
the  greatest  impiety  for  any  one  to 
attend  these  favourites  of  the  good  lady 
to  their  homes,  or  to  watch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  who  they  were. 
The  inhabitants  feared  that  some  cala^ 
mity  would  follow  such  acts  of  sinful 
curiosity;  and  a  young  man  of  disso- 
lute liabits,  having  boasted  to  his  com- 
panions his  determination  to  enter  the 
vault  and  see  what  was  going  forward 
within,  was  found  next  morning  near 
the  gates  quite  dead,  but  without  any 
signs  of  violence  upon  his  person.  This 
was  considered  a  judgment  for  his 
wickedness;  and  fear  kept  every  one 
else  from  making  a  similar  attempt. 

Happy  were  the  parents  who  ima- 
gined their  children  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  good  La  Guglielmina.  She 
relieved  the  poor,  reformed  the  wicked, 
and  the  sick  were  healed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  her  prayers.  In  the  full  splen- 
dour of  her  fame  she  died  suddenly. 
It  was  said  that  the  excellence  of  her 
deeds  had  procured  her  an  earlier  asso- 
ciation with  the  angels.  All  Milan 
were  overpowered  with  grief  at  her 
irreparable  loss.     The  citizens  were 


melancholy  and  sad — tlie  reli^ous 
humbled  themselves  with  fasting  and 
penance— the  rich  gave  alms — and 
the  poor  offered  up  their  prayers.  The 
holy  fiithers  of  the  church  numbered 
her  among  the  saints;  and  none  but 
Our  Lady  was  supposed  to  possess  so 
much  influence  as  the  holy  and  imma- 
culate Santa  Guglielmina< 

Her  sorrowing  disciples  requested 
permission  for  lier  body  to  be  depo- 
sited in  the  place  where  she  had 
breathed  her  divine  admonitions.  It 
vras  granted.  All  the  monks  and  nuns 
went  in  procession  :  tlie  people  of  the 
city,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Bres- 
cia, Padua,  and  strangers  from  distant 
places,  thronged  to  do  honour  to  her 
sacred  remains.  The  most  splendid 
ceremonies  that  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed were  performed  in  the  grand 
cathedral,  wherein  the  archbishop 
preached  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  her 
exceeding  piety  and  exemplary  vir- 
tue. The  young  were  edified,  and  the 
old  instructed.  Thence  she  was  car- 
ried with  extraordinary  pomp  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  nobles,  through 
innumerable  crowds  of  devoted  wor- 
shippers, to  the  place  of  her  pious 
laboure.  Here  those  who  were  at 
enmity  laid  aside  their  feuds,  and 
swore  eternal  friendship.  Honoured 
was  he  above  his  fellows  who  could 
touch  the  sacred  body ;  and  the  most 
wonderful  miracles  were  performed  on 
those  who  obtained  only  a  sight  of  her 
sainted  corpse. 

Her  disciples  still  continued  to  meet 
together  in  the  usual  manner,  to  com- 
mune with  each  other  on  the  divine 
truths  of  her  doctrines,  and  to  strengthen 
one  another  in  the  performance  of  those 
blameless  rites  which  their  beneiactress 
had  instituted. 

About  this  time  I  first  beheld  Julia 
Archinte,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  fieimtlies  in  Milan. 
She  was  young,  her  figure  swelling 
into  womanly  loveliness — round,  full, 
and  exquisitely  beautifiil.  Her  eyes 
were  black  and  piercing;  and  tliere 
was  an  expression  of  deep  passion 
lurking  under  their  long  silken  eye- 
lashes, which  even  the  blessed  St.  An- 
thony could  scarcely  have  resisted. 
Her  complexion  was  dark,  rich,  and 
clear ;  a  aelicious  rosiness  spread  itself 
over  each  cheek,  dying  off  in  the  dis- 
tance like  the  blushing  tinge  of  an 
evening  sky.  Her  mouth  was  volup- 
tuously formed — more  like  a  luscious 
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frail  thao  any  thing  belonging  to 
bnmao  shape ;  and  when  she  smiled, 
the  pearls  within  flashed  from  between 
the  open  lips  like  .some  hidden  kernel, 
of  which  her  eloquent  mouth  formed 
the  tempting^  covering.  Her  hair  was 
of  a  jetty  lustre,  and  was  rich  in  a  pro- 
lusion of  untutored  curls,  that  hung 
npon  her  neck  and  shoulders  like 
dusters  of  the  dark  luxuriant  grape  of 
our  vineyards.  I  saw  her,  and  I  loved 
her. 

I  was  of  a  fiimily  as  ancient  and  as 
ouble  as  her  own,  and  was  rising  into 
manhood.  Our  relations  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  therefore  I  was  allowed 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  and  con- 
versiDg  with  her.  I  drank  the  delicious 
poison  of  her  bewitching  looks,  till  my 
soul  was  intoxicated  witii  the  frequent 
diangbts.  My  blood  seemed  to  course 
along  its  crimson  channels  in  boiling 
coireDts.  I  could  not  rest;  my  mind  was 
engrossed  with  this  pervading  passion, 
and  all  its  impulses  were  followed 
with  maddening  precipitation.  I  could 
not  sleep ;  I  lay  tossing  on  my  couch 
in  a  raging  fever,  burning  with  a  flame 
which  none  but  the  divine  Julia  had 
power  to  quench.  J  was  deliriouS; 
except  in  her  presence,  and  then  I 
could  have  laid  down  beneath  the 
sunny  radiance  of  her  smiles,  and  died 
in  peace  with  all  the  world.  But  I 
stood  before  her,  my  soul  speaking  in 
ray  eyes,  watching  the  glorious  beauty 
of  her  looks,  like  an  adoring  worship- 
per before  the  shrine  of  some  powerful 
saint  She  had  many  suitors;  but  if 
the  smiled  on  another,  I  was  tor- 
mented with  jealous  fears  and  irre- 
pKsaible  anxieties,  which  could  only 
oe  quieted  by  some  more  marked  ex- 
Dfession  of  her  £sivour  towards  myself. 
1  knew  not  that  I  was  pleasing  to  her, 
but  I  tried  in  every  way  which  could 
offin*  itself  to  my  excited  imagination 
to  make  myself  seem  worthy  in  her 
eyes.  I  was  ever  by  her  side;  and 
while  my  heart  seemed  trembling  on 
my  lips,  I  poured  into  her  ear  the 
sweet  and  flattering  incense  of  devoted 
love.  I  anticipated  her  most  trifling 
wants,  and  executed  for  her  the  most 
haxardous  missions ;  and  at  night,  in- 
stead of  retiring  to  a  restless  pillow,  I 
took  my  caitarray  and  beneath  her  bal- 
cony I  sang  the  most  tender  and  pas- 
sionate strains,  till  the  rosy  morning 
dawned  upon  the  sky.  I  lived  but  for 
her;  life  would  have  been  miserable, 
and  the^worid  a  chaos,  had  not  her 


looks  filled  them  with  light,  beauty, 
and  love. 

I  thought,  and  the  thought  brought 
with  it  dreams  of  unspeakable  delight, 
that  siie  appeared  to  shew  more  par- 
tiality to  my  society,  and  seemed  more 
F leased  with  my  attentions.  Oh !  how 
hugged  myself  with  the  flattering 
fancy  I  My  brain  was  in  a  continual 
ferment,  for  my  passion  increased  with 
my  fiivourable  hopes.  I  stood  by  her 
side  while  my  throbbing  eye-balls 
drank  in  the  image  of  her  loveliness, 
and  my  soul  hung  fainting  upon  the 
magic  music  of  her  voice,  as  if  each 
syllable  contained  a  spell  on  which  my 
very  existence  depended. 

We  walked  out  together.  Sometimes 
we  sat  side  by  side  under  the  fragrant 
orange-blossoms,  or  amid  the  cluster- 
ing vineyards ;  at  other  times  we  walked 
along  the  flowery  pathways  by  the  side 
of  murmuring  waters — her  tongue  dis- 
coursing the  most  eloquent  music,  and 
filling  the  air  with  melody  more  ravish- 
ing than  the  inspired  strains  of  an  im- 
provvisatrioe — her  lips  breathing  odours 
and  bathed  with  sweets,  more  fragrant 
than  the  perfume,  and  more  delicious 
than  the  noney-dew  upon  the  blossoms 
among  which  we  moved  —  and  her 
looks  beammg  with  a  radiance  more 
divine,  and  a  brilliance  more  warm, 
than  the  scorching  rays  of  the  bright 
sun  shining  above  our  heads.  If  she 
asked  me  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  the 
feathered  songsters,  I  was  treasuring 
within  my  memory  the  last  echo  of  her 
departing  words.  If  she  bade  me  ad- 
mire the  wondrous  fragrance  of  the 
dewy  blossoms,  I  was  lost  in  admira^ 
tion  of  the  sweets  that  hung  around  her 
tempting  mouth ;  and  if  she  directed 
my  rapture  to  the  sunbeams  dwelling 
like  a  mantle  of  light  upon  the  gentle 
river,  I  found  mvself  peering  beneath 
her  silken  eyelashes  for  the  source  of 
that  light  which  had  poured  its  beams 
of  love  upon  the  restless  waters  of  my 
soul. 

We  read  together.  Dante,  and 
Tasso,  and  Boccacio,  were  those  in 
whose  immortal  pages  we  found  most 
delight.  Often  have  I  trembled  with  a 
sudden  faintness,  while  she,  leaning  on 
my  shoulder,  sat  listening  eagerly, 
when  I  came  to  a  passage  that  inter- 

{>reted  the  deep-felt  historjf  of  my 
ove,  stronger  than  words  of  mine  could 
ever  have  expressed.  One  soft  and 
melting  summer's  day  we  retired  to  a 
delightful  arbour,  where  a  cascade  of 
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foaming  water  cooled  the  air  to  an 
agreeable  freshness ;  I  had  procured  a 
volume  of  the  divine  Petrarch,  then  in 
the  full  glory  of  his  fame»  and  had 
marked  a  passage,  where,  in  the  most 
glowing  and  passionate  language,  he 
declares  the  ardour  of  his  love  for  the 
fair  Laura,  and  asks  imploringly  if 
she  can  look  unmoved  upon  his  suffer- 
ings while  his  heart  and  soul  are  being' 
consumed  by  the  flame  of  an  unre- 
quited passion.  I  produced  the  book, 
and  I  asked  her  with  a  trembling 
tongue  to  read  the  passage,  and  give 
me  her  opinion  of  its  merits.  I  thought 
she  blushed  as  she  took  the  volume 
into  her  hands.  I  watched  her  with  a 
feverish  anxiety  ;  she  began  to  read 
aloud :  she  had  not  proceed  far  be- 
fore her  arm  sunk  upon  my  shoulder 
—  I  trembled  violently.  Her  voice 
faltered;  I  gazed  upon  her  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  intense  interest, —  the 
words  were  scarcely  audible.  I  drew 
nearer  to  catch  the  murmurs  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  our  faces  were  almost  touch- 
ing, and  my  burning  cheek  was  close 
to  hers ;  slie  raised  her  fond  and  melt- 
ing eyes  from  off  the  book,  and  met 
mine  quivering  with  unutterable  rap- 
ture 1  Holy  Virgin  1  our  lips  mingled 
in  mutual  enjoyment  —  her  arms  en- 
circled me  —  my  head  was  on  her 
breast, — and  I  could  feel  it  like  the 
undulations  of  a  mighty  tide  ebbing  to 
and  fro. 

The  broad  vine-leaves  of  the  arbour 
effectually  screened  us  from  observa- 
tion. I  read  in  the  winning  tenderness 
of  her  gaze,  and  the  fond  ardour  of  her 
caresses,  the  realisation  of  all  my  hopes. 
Our  raptures  were  long,  but  the  minutes 
flew  by  witl)  silent  wings  too  swift  for 
our  observance ;  yet  we  were  happy, 
and  feared  no  interruption  to  our  feli- 
city. At  last  she  raised  herself  from 
ray  embrace,  and  seemed  to  discover 
that  it  was  growing  late.  I  looked 
and  belield  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
mountains,  and  throwing  a  robe  of 
golden  light  upon  the  vineyards.  We 
read  no  more. 

Santa  Maria  1  what  a  sinner  have  I 
been.  Losing  thus  the  precious  mo- 
ments of  life  in  idle  dalliance.  Mea 
culpa  1  mea  culpa !  I  am  a  wretch — I 
am  a  sinner  I  But  I  will  go  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and 
barefooted  humble  myself  before  that 
miraculous  shrine  which  the  holy  angels 
brought  from  the  blessed  Nazareth. 
Mother  of  God,  comfort  me !     My 


offences  are  without  number;  but  I 
trust  in  thy  gracious  mediation  for  ab- 
solution and  forgiveness. 

We  were  married,  to  the  great  joy  of 
both  our  families.  All  my  friends 
congratulated  me  on  my  good  fortune. 
Our  union  was  public — the  ceremony 
was  magnificent,  and  the  festivity  uni- 
versal ;  for  I  invited  all  the  city  to 
witness  my  felicity,  and  spared  no  ex- 
pense on  the  occasion.  I  retired  from 
the  good  wishes  of  my  joyful  friends 
to  the  blissful  sanctuary  of  the  bridal 
chamber.  There  I  beheld  my  adored 
Julia,  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty, 
waiting  my  approach.  She  dismbsed 
her  attendants,  and  we  were  alone. 

''  Caro  mio  marito  1"  she  said,  throw- 
ing her  rosy  arms  around  my  neck,  and 
gazing  in  my  face  with  a  look  full  of 
earnest  fondness,  *'  I  have  a  secret  to 
tell  you." 

I  was  ah&rmed  1  A  secret  to  be  told 
at  such  a  moment  I  **  What  could  it 
be  r  I  thought. 

**  My  love  V  I  at  last  exclaimed, 
**  what  secret  have  you  ?  I  hope  this 
mystery  contains  no  evil  meaning.'' 

**  Iddio  non  voglia  V  she  replied 
with  religious  fervour, — a  sudden  blush 
overspreading  her  face  and  neck. 
"  What  mean  you  ?  Tis  a  mere  secret ; 
but  before  I  can  make  it  known,  you 
must  first  swear  by  the  Holy  Virgin 
never  to  divulge  it. 

I  hesitated  some  time,  wondering 
what  the  secret  could  be,  and  imagin- 
ing all  manner  of  fearful  things. 

*<  Will  you  swear?"  she  asked,  and 
accompanied  her  question  by  the  most 
persuasive  smiles. 

**  Mia  bella  amatrice,"  I  answered 
fondly,  "  our  Lady  be  your  surely." 

"  Then  listen  to  me.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  the  excellent  and 
pious  Santa  Guglielmina,  whom  the 
noly  saints  have  in  their  company. 
We  meet  secretly  at  midnight  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  and  it  is  against 
our  laws  tltat  we  should  be  known  ex- 
cept among  ourselves.  Were  they 
aware  of  your  knowledge  of  the  secret, 
I  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  their  society;  for  it  was  the  strict 
injunction  of  our  divine  mistress  that 
we  should  remain  concealed,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  our  good  deeds 
of  ostentatious  motives.  That  such 
concealment  should  be  kept  sacred^ 
La  Santa  Guglielmina  has  threatened 
with  her  displeasure  those  who  attempt 
to  pry  into  her  secrets ;  and  some  have 
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already  ialleii  victims  to  their  unholy 
conositv.  To-night  being  one  of  our 
times  of  meeting,  I  must  leave  you  for 
a  few  hours/' 

As  soon  as  she  had  acknowledged 
herself  a  member  of  the  sacred  com- 
munity, I  listened  with  breathless  at- 
tention. I  was  awed,  and  surprised. 
It  was  a  great  honour,  and  must  have 
been  conferred  on  her  excellence  and 
virtue.  I  felt  flattered  in  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  so  great  a  treasure ; 
yet  there  was  an  indefinable  feeling 
of  fear  mingling  with  my  satisfaction. 
The  mysterious  character  of  the  order, 
the  obscure  nature  of  their  worship, 
and  the  strange  times  which  they  chose 
for  assembling,  conspired  to  fill  me 
with  a  dread  which  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  dismissing;  but  I  made 
no  objection  to  her  going — I  could 
make  none.  After  promising  to  re- 
member me  in  her  prayers,  she  enve- 
loped herself  in  her  veil  and  cloak,  and 
left  me  to  await  her  retura. 

Time  passed  on.  Often  had  she 
left  her  pillow  to  join  the  association ; 
in  the  midst  of  mutual  endearments— 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fondest 
love,  she  has  mquentiy  left  me,  if  the 
convent  bell  tolled  the  hour  of  meeting. 
I  loved  her,  and  my  passion  seemed  to 
grow  the  stronger  the  more  I  indulged 
in  its  enjoyment.  There  was  a  fascina- 
tion in  the  liquid  clearness  of  her  eyes 
that  drew  me  towards  her,  as  if  by 
some  secret  influence ;  and  there  was  a 
spell  in  the  magic  beauty  of  her  smiles 
that  bound  my  soul  as  with  a  chain  of 
adamant.  I  enjoyed  no  pleasure  save 
in  promoting  hers,  and  knew  no  joy 
that  had  not  its  existence  in  her  felicity. 
I  was  a  slave,  but  I  gloried  in  my 
bondage — I  was  a  captive,  but  I  hug- 
ged my  chains.  There  was  but  one 
drawback  to  my  complete  happiness, 
and  that  was  her  occasional  absence ; 
and  yet,  although  I  wished  it,  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  ask  her  to 
give  up  the  benefit  she  might  derive 
from  those  sacred  meetings.  A  thought 
struck  me ;  if  I  could  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy.  There  could  be  no  objection 
to  me ;  I  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
my  name  was  unstained  by  any  dis- 
honour. That  I  was  a  true  Catholic 
could  not  be  questioned,  for  I  went  re- 
gularly to  mass,  and  never  missed  a 
confession. 

I  named  to  her  my  desire  —  at  first 
with  hesitation  and  &ltering ;  but  as 


I  proceeded,  I  expressed  to  her  more 
freely  the  reasons  by  which  I  was  im- 
pelled. I  declared  my  willingness  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  society,  and 
my  resolution  to  forward  its  objects ;  I 
painted  in  glowing  colours  the  happi- 
ness we  should  enjoy  in  being  always 
together,  and  implored  her  to  use  her 
influence  for  that  wished-for  result. 
She  seemed  as  if  taken  by  surprise  ; 
her  words  were  unconnected,  her  look 
confused.  She  spoke  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  granting  my  request,  and 
bade  me  think  no  more  of  it.  The  ap- 
pearance of  more  than  usual  fondness 
which  she  evinced  prevented  my  reply, 
and  her  caresses  soon  dismissed  the 
subject  from  ray  mind.  When  I  again 
spoke  of  it,  her  blandishments  inva- 
nably  made  me  forget  my  purpose  for 
the  time,  and  deliver  myself  entirely 
to  her  will  and  pleasure.  Yet  my  de- 
sire only  increased  with  its  opposition. 
When  not  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  her  charms,  I  still  thought  of 
this  long-cherished  object,  and  still  con- 
sidered it  attainable  with  her  assistance. 
I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  urg- 
ing my  wishes;  I  began  every  con- 
versation with  the  topic  that  was  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts.  My  impHortu- 
nity  at  last  prevailed ;  for  she  promised 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  associates 
to  procure  me  the  honour  of  assisting 
at  tneir  pious  offices,  but  informed  me 
that  I  must  wait  patiently,  for  it  re- 
quired much  consideration.  I  kissed  her 
— I  thanked  her — I  was  in  raptures. 

Time  still  passed  on,  and  she  still 
left  me  as  usual.  As  the  delay  increased 
I  began  to  feel  uneasy,  but  I  knew  not 
why ;  I  repeatedly  questioned  her  as 
to  the  result  of  her  endeavours,  but 
she  always  bade  me  be  patient.  An 
indescribable  feeling  of  apprehension 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I 
felt  a  dread  which  I  could  not  account 
for.  On  her  return  from  one  of  her 
meetings,  after  my  eager  inquiries,  she 
informed  me  that  my  hopes  were  at 
at  end  ;  for  as  the  good  Santa  Gugliel- 
mina had  not  left  permission  with  her 
disciples  to  add  to  their  number,  al- 
though they  would  most  willingly  have 
admitted  me,  they  unfortunately  had 
not  the  power  to  do  so.  The  winning 
eloquence  of  her  seductive  tongue  soon 
obliterated  my  disappointment.  I  lis- 
tened to  her  persuasions — '1  submitted 
to  her  caresses — and  in  a  few  moments 
I  forgot  all  things  but  the  delight  of 
loving  and  of  being  loved. 
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I  strayed  out  the  next  day  to  a  grove 
of  olives,  which  had  a  private  connnu- 
nication  with  the  palace ;  the  path  was 
almost  unknown,  and  was  never  made 
use  of  except  by  myself,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  ftimily.  I  sat  down 
beneath  a  verdant  bank,  where  a  cluster 
of  trees  overhung  a  rapid  stream,  and 
formed  an  agreeable  shade  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  I  was  musing  on  the 
mysterious  character  of  the  followers 
of  Santa  Guglielmina;  I  began  to 
doubt  their  motives  for  choosing  a  time 
of  darkness  for  their  devotions,  and  to 
mistrust  their  characters,  from  the  se- 
crecy in  which  they  were  enveloped :  but 
it  was  a  momentary  suspicion,  and  I 
condemned  myself  ror  having  given  it 
consideration.  AH  spoke  of  tibem  as 
a  holy  and  immaculate  body,  whose 
prayers  increased  the  prosperity  of  the 
city ;  how  dared  I,  then,  to  think  aught 
derogatory  to  that  purity  and  excellence 
which  none  questioned  but  myself  1  I 
felt  humbled  in  my  own  mind,  but  I 
could  not  repress  an  earnest  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  hidden  nature 
of  their  worship.  The  dread  with  which 
I  had  formerly  thought  of  them  was 
now  giving  way  to  an  intense  feeling 
of  curiosity.  I  thought  of  the  rumours 
in  circulation  about  the  mysterious 
deaths  of  those  who  had  fallen  victims 
to  a  similar  desire  —  I  thought  of  the 
threats  of  the  saint  to  punish  all  who 
attempted  to  pry  into  her  secrets ;  but 
the  fear  was  repressed  by  a  feeling  of 
stronger  and  deeper  influence. 

I  was  resolving  in  ray  mind  some 
method  to  arrive  at  tlie  object  of  my 
wishes,  when  I  thought  I  heard  whis- 
pers and  footsteps  approaching.  Won- 
dering what  could  have  occasioned  the 
intrusion  of  any  person  there,  I  was 
going  to  discover  myself,  when  I  heard 
my  name  mentioned  by  a  voice  I 
tliought  I  recognised.  A  feeling  of 
curiosity  to  learn  the  conversation  of 
which  I  was  the  subject  induced  me 
to  listen:  I  heard  them  approaching 
nearer,  and  remained  quiet. 

"  Ricciardo,''  said  a  female  voice, 
"  I  am  afraid  his  importunity  will  not 
easily  be  auieted.^' 

"  Psha  1"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a 
tone  of  derision,  ^'then  he  must  be 
silenced.  There  are  the  means  of 
doing  it  effectually,  which,  if  he  is 
troublesome,  we  must  practise  without 
delay." 

**  liow  mean  you  V*  eagerly  asked 
the  first  speaker. 


**  I>eathr  he  replied. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  in- 
audible, as  they  had  passed  the  place 
where  I  was  concealed.  I  started  up 
cautiously  to  discover  who  they  were, 
and  observed  two  figures  enveloped  in 
cloaks  gliding  down  the  path  leading 
to  the  palace.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  hid  from  my  view  by  the  trees. 
I  proceeded  after  them,  but 'when  I 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  I  had  seen 
them  last,  they  were  no  where  visible. 
I  hastened  home,  and  inquired  for  Che 
Donna  Julia.  She  was  in  the  chapel, 
where,  the  domestics  affirmed,  she  nad 
been  for  the  last  hour.  I  knew  nol 
what  to  think,  or  how  to  act;  and  I 
Wt&  fearful  my  agitation  would  be  ob- 
served by  the  servants.  The  horrid 
import  of  those  words  had  alarmed 
me,  and  the  dreadful  suspicions  which 
they  made  me  entertain  snook  me  with 
apprehension.  I  proceeded  to  the 
chapel  in  search  of  her,  and  met  her 
leaving  its  holy  precincts.  In  a  mo- 
ment mv  fears  were  disarmed;  she 
advanced  towards  me  with  her  voice 
eloquent  with  greetings,  and  her  fitce 
beaming  with  smiles,  like  a  good  angel 
delivering  a  repentant  sinner  fifom  pu- 
nishment. 

''  Holy  Virgin  1"  she  exclaimed  in 
alarm,  as  she  gazed  upon  my  pallid 
features ;  **  you  are  ill  1*' 

I  denied  being  unwell ;  but  at  last, 
to  quiet  her  importunities,  I  acknow- 
ledged a  sudden  attack  of  illness.  She 
then  became  earnest  in  her  entreaties 
for  me  to  adopt  such  remedies  as  she 
affectionately  considered  would  most 
speedily  restore  me  to  health;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  to 
conceal  the  real  cause  of  my  malady. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  fondness  of 
her  attentions  during  my  illness,  and 
her  solicitude  to  effect  my  recovery. 
She  watched  over  nie  with  the  anxiety 
of  a  motlier  for  her  of&pring,  and  would 
not  leave  me  for  a  moment  if  she  could 
possibly  avoid  it.  How  bitterly  I  con- 
demned myself  for  having  given  birth 
to  such  suspicions  against  so  excellent 
a  creature!  But  those  sounds  still 
rung  in  my  ears :  perhaps  I  might  be 
mistaken  —  the  name  might  not  be 
mine,  and  the  fearful  meaning  might 
apply  to  another.  But  who  were  the 
speakers?  Probably  strangers  who 
had  trespassed  on  my  grounds,  and 
had  made  their  escape  as  soon  as  they 
had  discovered  their  error.  By  this 
sort  of  question  and  answer  I  succeeded 
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in  calmiDg  my  fears;  but  there  stiU 
lofked  an  apprehension  of  impend- 
ing evil,  which,  whenever  I  recurred 
to  the  subject,  left  an  unpleasant  feel- 
ing upon  my  mind,  and  associated 
tboM  words  with  the  mysterious  fol- 
lowers of  the  departed  saint. 

After  mudi  consideration,  I  resolved 
not  again  to  speak  Id  Donna  Julia  of 
my  wish  to  enter  into  the  secret  so- 
ciety, and  to  seem  as  if  I  had  forgotten 
such  a  desire ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
which  was  likely  to  bring  me  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  £eir  proceed- 
ings. I  refrained  from  questioning 
her,  and  appeared  not  to  take  the  least 
interest  in  her  midnight  visits.  For 
this  imaginanr  acquiescence  with  her 
wishes  1  profited  considerably.  I  re- 
velled in  her  witcheries,  forgetful  of  all 
else  but  her,  till,  when  left  alone  to 
my  own  reflections,  I  began  to  recover 
from  the  intoxication  of  her  charms; 
and  then  every  thing  appeared  to  me 
as  a  dream,  from  which  I  was  awaking 
to  a  nK>re  dreadful  reality.  The  dis- 
trust I  felt  of  the  intentions  of  the 
hidden  followers  of  Santa  Guglielmina 
grew  upon  me  like  a  passion,  and  en- 
couraged within  me  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  learn  the  secret  which  bound 
them  together;  although  I  was  assured 
that  my  own  existence  would  be  sealed 
immediately  I  became  master  of  my 
vrish.  1  knew  that  danger  threatened 
in  every  step  of  my  perilous  progress, 
but  I  was  impelled  onwards  with  a 
maddening  impulse  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  withstand. 

My  caution  was  admirable;  it  pro- 
duced the  very  effect  I  desired.  I 
observed  Donna  Julia  relax  in  some 
of  her  habits  of  vigilance,  which  she 
had  previously  observed  with  invari- 
able strictness.  Her  apparent  security 
made  her  negligent.  Once  she  left  her 
cloak  and  veil  unsecured :  of  this  I 
vras  not  slow  of  availing  myself.  I 
look  them  to  a  person  in  whom  I  could 
place  the  fullest  confidence,  and  or- 
dered one  of  each  to  be  made,  exactly 
similar  in  all  respects.  This  was  done, 
and  the  originals  returned  before  she 
discovered  their  absence.  I  put  off 
till  the  next  time  of  meeting  the  com- 
pletion of  my  schemes,  when  I  deter- 
mined at  dl  risks  to  attempt  the 
developement  of  that  mystery  which 
had  thrown  its  baneful  shadow  over 
my  domestic  hearth.  My  mind  was 
made  up  to  the  expectation  of  a  fearful 


struggle,  yet  the  nearer  the  time  ap- 
pnM^ned  the  more  cautious  I  became 
that  I  might  not  betray  myself.  The 
evening  came ;  I  was  more  than  usu- 
ally fond  in  my  demeanour,  and  she 
returned  my  caresses  with  all  her  ac- 
customed affection.  In  the  joy  of  the 
moment  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  in- 
tentions; there  was  such  a  charm  in 
the  music  of  her  voice  that  it  banished 
all  remembrances  of  the  past,  and  dis- 

rrsed  all  anticipations  of  the  future, 
lived  but  for  the  present  moment, 
convinced  that  the  next  could  not  bring 
me  greater  enjoyment  than  that  which 
was  already  mine;  but  I  was  awakened 
from  the  blissful  mockery  by  her  telling 
me  that  she  was  going  to  join  a  few  of 
her  associates,  and  to  proceed  with 
them  to  their  place  of  meeting.  I  ex- 
pressed my  regret  at  her  departure, 
and  entreated  her  prayers  in  my  be- 
half. My  dissimulation  succeeded; 
more  than  once  my  agitation  might 
have  discovered  me,  had  she  possessed 
the  least  suspicion  of  my  motives;  but 
she  was  blind  in  her  own  conscious 
security. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  I  enveloped 
myself  in  the  cloak  and  veil,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  nearest  direction  to  the 
vaults.  In  an  unguarded  moment  she 
had  made  me  aware  of  the  pass-word  of 
the  sect;  consequently,  when  I  reached 
the  portal  I  found  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing admission.  I  rang  a  small  bell,  and 
the  gates  were  immediately  opened : 
a  figure  clad  like  myself  appeared  be- 
fore me. 

'*  Amore  a  tutti  l"  I  murmured,  as 
distinctly  as  my  agitation  would  permit. 

'<  Amore  per  tutti  T*  was  replied  in 
a  female  voice,  and  I  was  allowed 
entrance. 

I  passed  along  the  dreary  vaults, 
which  were  lighted  at  intervals  by  a 
solitary  taper,  that  threw  an  uncertain 
glimmer  upon  the  space  near  which 
they  were  placed.  All  was  in  utter 
darkness  between  them,  but  they  served 
me  as  guides  through  the  labyrinth.  I 
still  went  forward  without  meeting 
with  any  impediment,  till  I  came  to  a 
broad  and  open  chamber,  that  seemed 
to  terminate  the  cavern.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  their  chapel.  It  contained  a 
rudely -shaped  altar,  on  which  two 
tapers  were  burning,  whose 'light  was 
just  sufficient  to  enable  roe  to  distin- 
guish the  marble  figure  of  1a  Gugliel- 
mina, which  was  placed  beside  them. 
Some  malting  for  the  devotees  to  kneel 
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on  went  round  the  room.  While  I 
was  engaged  in  making  observations 
on  the  thmgs  near  me,  1  heard  voices 
approaching,  and  concealed  myself  in 
the  darkest  comer  of  the  chamber. 
There  was  sufficient  light  for  me  to 
see  objects  imperfectly ;  but  the  dark- 
ness in  which  I  stood  was  so  great, 
that  I  considered  myself  perfectly  safe 
from  discovery. 

I  observed  two  figures  approaching 
in  the  usual  dress,  who  were  conversing 
with  each  other;  but  I  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  them  to  learn 
their  conversation.  Occasionally  I  was 
enabled  to  hear  a  few  words  spoken 
in  a  louder  tone,  but  as  they  were 
unconnected,  I  was  left  to  imagine 
what  preceded  and  what  followed.  I 
heard  Donna  Julia*s  name  mentioned, 
and  listened  attentively;  but  was  un- 
able to  catch  the  import  of  the  subject. 
Then  I  fancied  my  name  was  men- 
tioned, coupled  with  phrases  of  a  sus- 
picious or  ambiguous  nature.  I  list- 
ened ill  an  agony  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, but  the  more  intense  became 
my  attention,  the  less  could  I  distin- 
guish ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
the  associates,  though  it  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation,  left  me  tormented 
with  a  multitude  of  fears,  which  were 
only  quieted  when  my  mind  became 
engrossed  with  subjects  that  appeared 
more  important. 

The  disciples  of  the  saint  knelt  down 
around  the  altar,  and  sang  a  hymn  ex- 
pressive of  contrition  for  their  offences, 
and  implored  pardon  for  having  com- 
mitted them  ;  then  followed  a  thanks- 
giving to  their  patron  for  her  gracious 
fiivour,  which  was  concluded  with  a 
prayer  that  they  mig'jt  be  found  worthy 
of  its  continuance.  After  this  they 
arose,  and,  as  I  imagined,  left  the 
vault.  I  kept  within  my  privacy  for 
some  minutes,  for  fear  that  any  loiterer 
might  discover  me  if  I  left  it  too 
quickly,  t  dismissed  all  doubts  from 
my  mind.  These  blameless  devotions 
increased  my  confidence  in  Julia's  af- 
fection, and  I  determined,  as  soon  as 
I  had  escaped  from  my  present  situa- 
tion, never  again  to  place  myself  in  a 
similar  predicament,  by  any  of  those 
idle  fears  and  jealous  doubts  which 
had  lately  caused  me  such  uneasiness. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  my 
retreat,  when  the  sounds  of  distant 
revelry  burst  upon  my  ears.  Thinking 
that  strangers  had  entered  the  cavern, 
I  kept  in  my  concealment;  presently 


I  heard  a  strain  of  the  most  delicious 
music  —  I  listened  enraptured.  It 
seemed  to  proceed  but  from  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  where  I  was 
placed.  Harps  and  flutes  flung  out 
their  melody  in  melting  cadences ; 
then  followed  a  combination  of  soft 
voices  in  harmonious  modulation,  which 
was  relieved  by  sounds  of  a  tender  ex- 
pression, accompanied  by  words  of  a 
similar  character,  proceeding  from  one 
voice  only.  It  had  a  most  magical 
effect; — now  swelling  along  the  sub- 
terranean cavern  in  full  chorus,  then 
echoing  from  vault  to  vault  the  gentle 
symphonies,  till  the  sweet  and  soothing 
murmurs  died  away  in  the  distance, 
like  the  voices  of  aerial  spirits.  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  in  a  land  of  enchant- 
ment, yet  I  experienced  a  strong  de- 
sire to  find  out  whence  those  beautiful 
sounds  originated.  After  some  time 
lost  in  admiration  I  proceeded  from 
my  retreat,  guided  by  the  music,  touch- 
ing the  wall  with  my  hands  till  I  felt 
it  yield  before  me.  I  had  pushed 
against  a  door,  which  was  concealed 
by  a  covering  of  cloth  of  the  same  co- 
lour as  the  wall.  Noiselessly  I  pur- 
sued my  way  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, and  saw  a  light  at  a  distance,  to 
which  I  directed  my  steps.  As  I  ap- 
proached it,  I  discovered  that  the  light 
came  from  a  crevice  in  the  wall;  or, 
as  I  afterwards  imagined,  from  a  door, 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  just  passed. 
The  sounds  became  more  audible,  and 
I  could  distinguis^h  voices  high  in  re- 
velry, whose  words  expressed  pleasure, 
love,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  the 
senses.  I  bent  down  to  take  a  view 
of  the  interior —  Holy  Mother  of  God  ! 
what  did  I  see?  Sufficient  to  blast 
my  eyes  to  all  eternity  I 

Before  me  was  a  capacious  room, 
elegantly  decorated  and  splendidly  il- 
luminated. The  walls  were  hung  round 
with  magnificent  mirrors*,  which  re- 
flected in  all  directions  the  beautiful 
forms  that  thronged  the  room ;  vases 
filled  with  flowers  shed  their  odorous 
perfumes  around,  and  tables  covered 
with  fruits  and  wine  offert^d  enjoyment 
to  those  willing  to  partake  of  them. 
In  short,  nothing  was  wanting  that  tlie 
most  luxuriant  fancy  could  have  ima* 
gined.  On  couches  covered  with  die 
richest  embroidery,  I  discovered  the 
younger  members  of  both  sexes  of 
some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Milan, 
clothed  (if  it  could  be  called  clothing) 
in  a   light  gauze-like  drapery,  whose 
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UiUttyawaut  folds  beigfatened  the  cbarm 
of  thosie  beauties  they  were  intended 
to  conceal ;  some  were  waking  the 
sireelest  sounds  irom  the  harp  and 
hite,  othen  snng  the  most  passionate 
stiains,  and  the  rest  danced  in  maty 
dreles,  accompanied  with  the  voiup« 
toons  cadences  of  the  mellow  flute : 
foraiinf^  altogether  a  scene  of  the  most 
iociedible  profligacy  that  the  annals  of 
banian  rice  have  ever  recorded. 

Santa  Maria  1  what  a  scene  of  de- 
pcavity !  And  these  infernal  orgies  are 
the  midnight  devotions  of  the  secret 
disciples  of  La  Guglielmina!  Well 
migfat  they  desire  their  deeds  to  be 
done  in  d^kness,  and  their  rites  to  be 
dodied  with  mystery.  But  though  I 
abhorred  the  licentious  crew,  yet  there 
was  a  fascination  in  the  scene  which, 
like  the  gaze  of  the  serpent,  riveted  me 
to  the  spot.  In  vain  I  tried  to  tear 
my  eyes  from  these  abominations — I 
had  seen  enough  to  realise  my  woril 
fears,  but  a  secret  impulse  compelled 
me  to  stay  and  see  more. 

I  looked  around  for  her  who  bad 
drawn  me  to  this  assemblage  of  demons 
in  the  form  of  angels:  —  there,  in  all 
the  Maze  of  beauty,  she  sat,  the  high- 
priestess  of  these  hellish  rites  1  O 
Immaculate  Madonna!  would  that  my 
eyes  had  been  for  ever  darkened  be- 
fore I  had  seen  what  I  then  beheld ! 

DiaTolessa !  Fool  that  I  was  to  be 
deceived  by  her  arts! — I  felt  for  my 
dagger,  and  cursed  myself  when  I 
found  I  had  forgotten  it.  I  thought 
ofmshing  in  amongst  them,  and  con- 
founding them  in  tlie  midst  of  their 
damnable  oflences.  But  I  felt  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot — a  cold  sweat  broke 
over  my  limbs — I  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  my  legs  almost  refused  to 
sopport  me.  I  put  my  hands  over  my 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  hateful  sight,  and 
leaned  against  the  wall.  Reflection 
came  to  my  assistance.  I  saw  that  if 
I  was  discovered  I  should  be  butchered 
on  the  spot,  as  others  had  been ;  there- 
fore I  determined  to  defer  my  revenge 
till  it  would  be  more  certain.  Cauti- 
ously I  retraced  my  steps,  the  sounds 
of  unholy  festivity  ringing  in  my  ears 
as  I  proceeded.  As  soon  as  I  found 
myself  outside  the  gates  of  the  vaults, 
I  gave  wings  to  ray  feet,  and  fled  as  if 
the  legions  of  the  damned  were  upon 
roy  footsteps.  My  disguise  was  a  suf- 
ficient concealment  had  I  encountered 
any  one ;  but  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 


reach  home  without  attracting  the  least 
notice.  When  I  found  myself  in  my 
own  chamber,  I  threw  ofl*  the  hateful 
cloak  and  veil,  and  concealed  them 
from  view.  Then  I  sat  down  to  reflect 
on  my  future  proceedings ;  but  such  a 
tumult  of  opposing  passions  raged  in 
my  breast,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  give  them  any  consideration. 

I  took  up  a  flagon  of  wine,  and 
drank  long  and  rapidly;  but  it  was 
like  adding  oil  to  the  flames.  First  I 
thought  of  going  immediately  with  my 
domestics  well  armed,  to  exterminate 
the  whole  nest  of  miscreants — then  I 
started  up  with  the  intention  of  de- 
nouncing them  to  the  commmario  del 
quartiere,  A  thousand  schemes  of  ven- 
geance flitted  across  my  brain  in  rapid 
succession;  but  I  finally  resolved  to 
conceal  my  discoveries  till  the  morning, 
when  the  night's  rest  might  perhaps 
impart  to  my  mind  a  greater  capability 
of  thinking  and  acting  as  became  the 
importance  of  tlte  occasion.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  bed,  but  had  scarcely  done 
so  when  I  heard  her  approaching.  I 
pretended  to  be  wrapt  in  profound 
slumber.  She  entered  the  room,  came 
towards  the  bed,  and  thinking  me 
asleep,  threw  ofi*  her  disguise.  I 
watched  her  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx. 
Her  foce  seemed  flushed  with  exertion, 
her  hair  in  disorder ;  and  as  I  gazed 
upon  these  damning  proofs  of  her 
guilt,  a  feeling  of  deep  and  burning 
hatred  filled  my  soul,  my  blood  boiled 
like  a  lava-stream,  my  throat  became 
as  dry  as  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and 
my  tongrue  felt  like  a  flaming  coal. 
With  a  superhuman  effort  I  appeared 
quiet,  though  an  earthquake  was  raging 
within  my  heart  She  undressed — the 
more  her  beauty  was  exposed  to  me, 
the  more  intense  grew  my  abhorrence. 
Every  charm  she  disclosed  gave  greater 
fury  to  my  desire  for  revenge;  and 
when  she  stood  in  the  full  glory  of  her 
loveliness,  like  an  angel  of  light  burst- 
ing on  the  view  of  some  enraptured 
saint,  I  loathed  her  as  if  she  had  been 
the  most  disgusting  object  that  wretch- 
edness and  vice  had  ever  witnessed. 
She  approached  the  bed.  I  trembled 
as  she  drew  near.  I  felt  that  the 
struggle  was  becoming  too  violent  for 
human  nature  to  endure.  When  she 
came  close  to  me,  I  shook  so  violently 
that  she  observed  it. 

"  Idol  mio,*'  she  said,  stooping 
down  to  kiss  me  with  her  usual  fondr 
ness,  "  what  ails  you?" 
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I  started  up  from  the  oflfered  pro- 
fanation as  it  it  had  been  the  veDom 
of  a  reptile,  my  eyes  flashing  living 
fire,  my  features  convulsed  widi  rage, 
and  every  limb  shaJdng  with  uncon- 
trollable passion. 

"  PuttaBat"  I  furiously  exclaimed, 
giaaping  her  by  the  throat  with  one 
band,  and  clenching  an  uplifted  dagger 
in  the  other;  "  your  crimes  shall  now 
meet  their  punishment."  In  a  moment 
the  weapon  was  buried  in  her  heart. 

Oh  1  holy  Mother  of  God  forgive  me 
for  having  sent  a  soul  to  perdition, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime,  and  hur- 
ried to  everlasting  damnation,  without 
confession  and  without  prayer.  I  have 
sinned  grievously,  my  transgressions 
are  heavy—- but  my  penance  has  been 
long,  and  my  pmyers  freauent ;  and  I 
hope  that  the  masses  I  have  ordered 
for  her  soul  may  in  due  course  of  time 
free  her  from  the  fires  of  purgatory, 
and  allow  her,  when  purified  from  the 
dross  of  her  earthly  nature,  a  dwelling 
among  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 


To  this  monastery  I  fled  for  sanctuary, 
and  to  our  pious  and  reverend  Father 
Abbot  confessed  my  crime.  That  ex- 
cellent man  would  not  grant  me  abso- 
lution till  I  had  agreed  to  become  one 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  would  devote 
the  best  part  of  my  property  to  the 
benefit  of  the  holy  churoh.  This  having 
done,  and  having  put  aside  tlie  feelings 
of  eajthly  vanity,  I  trust  tliat  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  spirit  St.  Ambrose 
will  be  my  intercessor  at  the  throne  of 
mercy,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  wiU 
not  be  closed  against  me. 

All  who  were  guilty  of  those  secret 
atrocities  were  punished  with  confis- 
cation, exile,  or  imprisonment;  and 
the  body  of  La  Guglielmina  was  taken 
from  the  vault  where  she  had  been 
consigned  with  so  many  honours,  and 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  in  the  open  street.  Her  ashes 
were  then  dispersed  to  the  winds  of 
heaven  amidst  the  scorn  and  execration 
of  the  pious  inhabitants  of  Milan. 


SARTOR  HESARTUB.       IN  THREE  BOO^S. 
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Chap.  IX. 

Circum^ctive. 

Here  then  arises  the  so  momentous 
question :  Have  many  British  Readers 
actually  arrived  with  us  at  the  new 
promised  country;  is  the  Philosophy 
of  Clothes  now  at  last  opening  around 
them  ?  Long  and  adventurous  has  the 
journey  been  :  from  those  outmost  vul- 
gar, palpable  Woollen-Hulls  of  Man; 
through  liis  wondrous  Flesh-Garments, 
and  his  wondrous  Social  Garnitures; 
inwards  to  the  Garments  of  his  veiy 
Soul's  Soul,  to  Time  and  Space  them- 
selves 1  And  now  does  the  spiritual, 
eternal  Essence  of  Man,  and  of  Man- 
kind, bared  of  such  wrappages,  begin 
in  any  measure  to  reveal  itself?  Can 
manv  readers  discern,  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,  in  huge  wavering  outlines,  some 
primeval  rudiments  of  Man's  Being, 
what. is  changeable  divided  firom  what 
is  unchangeable?  Does  that  Earth- 
Spirit's  speech  in  Fcaat : 

"  Tib  thus  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time 

I  ply. 

And  weave  fer  God  the  Garment  then 
see'st  him  by;" 


or  that  other  thousand-tiroes-repeated 
speech  of  the  Magician,  Sliakespeare : 

"  And  like  the  baseless  febrio  of  thia 

vision, 
The    cloudoapt  Towers,    the  gwgeona 

Palaces, 
The  solemn  Temples,  the  great  Globe 

itself, 
And  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And  like  this  imsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind  ;*' 

begin  to  have  some  meaning  for  us? 
In  a  word,  do  we  at  length  sUind  safe 
in  the  far  region  of  Poetic  Creation  and 
Palingenesia,  where  that  Phoenix  Death- 
Birth  of  Human  Society,  and  of  all 
Human  things,  appears  possible,  is 
seen  to  be  inevitable  ? 

Along  this  most  insufficient,  unheard- 
of  Bridge,  which  the  Editor,  bv  Hea- 
ven's blessing,  has  now  seen  himself 
enabled  to  conclude,  if  not  complete, 
it  cannot  be  his  sober  calculation,  but 
only  his  fond  hope,  that  many  have 
travelled  without  accident.  No  firm 
aroh,  overspanning  the  Impassable  with 
paved  highway,  could  the  Editor  con- 
struct ;  only,  as  was  said,  some  aigsag 
series   of  rafts  floating  tumuituously 
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Iboeoii.  Alas,  and  the  leaps  from  nft 
to  nft  were  too  often  of  a  breakneck 
character ;  the  daikness,  the  nature  of 
the  element,  all  was  against  us  I 

Nevertheless,  may  not  here  and  there 
one  of  a  thousand,  provided  with  a  dis- 
caisiveness  of  intellect  lare  in  our  day, 
have  cleared  the  passage,  in  spite  of  all  1 
Happy  few,  little  hand  of  Friends,  be 
weuDome,  be  of  courage !  By  degrees, 
the  eye  grows  accustomed  to  its  new 
Whereabout ;  the  hand  can  stretch  itself 
forth  to  work  there :  it  is  in  this  grand 
and  indeed  highest  work  of  Palingene- 
sta  that  ye  shall  labour,  each  according 
to  ability.  New  labourers  will  arrive ; 
new  Bridges  will  he  buflt :  nay,  may  not 
ma  own  poor  rope-and-raft  Bridge,  in 
yoorpassings  and  repassings,be  meinied 
in  many  a  point,  till  it  grow  quite  firm, 
passable  even  for  the  halt? 

Meanwhile,  of  the  innumerable  muU 
titude  that  started  with  us,  joyous  and 
full  of  hope,  where  now  is  the  innu* 
merable  remainder,  whom  we  see  no 
longer  by  our  side?  The  most  have 
reocnled,  and  stand  gazing  a^  off, 
in  unsympathetic  astonishment,  at  our 
career:  not  a  few,  pressing  forward 
with  more  courage,  have  missed  foot- 
ing, or  leaped  short ;  and  now  swim 
watering  in  the  Chaos-flood,  some  to- 
wards this  shore,  some  towards  that. 
To  these  also  a  helping  hand  should 
be  held  out;  at  least  some  word  of 
encouragement  be  said. 

Or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  with 
which  mooe  of  utterance  Teufelsdrockh 
unhappily  has  somewhat  infected  us,—* 
can  It  be  hidden  from  the  Editor  that 
many  a  British  Reader  sits  reading 
quite  bewildered  in  head,  and  afflicted 
rather  than  instructed  by  the  present 
Work?  Yes,  long  ago  has  many  a 
British  Reader  been,  as  now,  demand* 
ing  with  something  like  a  snarl : 
Whereto  does  all  this  lead ;  or  what 
use  is  in  it? 

In  the  way  of  replenishing  thy  purse, 
orotherwise  aiding  thy  digestive  faculty, 
O  British  reader,  it  leads  to  nothing, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  it;  but  rather 
the  reverse,  for  it  costs  thee  somewhat 
Nevertheless,  if  through  this  unpro- 
misiog  Horn-gate,  Teufelsdrockh,  and 
we  by  means  of  him,  have  led  thee  into 
the  true  Land  of  Dreams ;  and  through 
the  Clothes-Screen,  as  through  a  ma* 
gical  Pierre-Fertuiiy  thou  lookest,  even 
for  moments,  into  the  region  of  the 
Wonderful,  and  seest  and  feelest  that 
thy  daily  life  is  girt  with  Wonder,  and 


haied  on  Wonder,  and  thy  veiy  bkin* 
kets  and  breeches  are  Miracles,*— then 
art  thou  profited  beyond  money's  worth, 
and  hast  a  thankfulness  tomrds  our 
Professor;  nay,  peihaps  in  many  a 
literary  Tea-cirele,  wilt  open  thy  kind 
lips,  and  audibly  express  that  same. 

Nay,  fiirther  art  not  thou  too  perhaps 
by  this  time  made  aware  that  all  Sym- 
bob  are  properly  Clothes;  that  all 
Forms  whereby  Spirit  manifests  itself 
to  Sense,  whether  outwardly  or  in  the 
imagination,  are  Clothes ;  and  thus  not 
only  th9  parchment  Magna  Qnrta, 
which  a  Tailor  was  ni^  cutting  into 
meames,  hot  the  Pomp  and  Authority 
of  Law,  the  sacredness  of  Majesty,  and 
all  inferior  Worships  (Worth-ships)  are 
properly  a  Vesture  and  Raiment ;  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  tiiemselves  are 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  (for  the 
Religious  Idea)  ?  in  which  case,  must 
it  not  also  be  admitted  that  this  Science 
of  Clothes  is  a  high  one,  and  may  with 
infinitely  deeper  study  on  thy  part  yield 
richer  fruit :  that  it  takes  scientific  rank 
beside  Codification,  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  the  Theory  of  the  British 
Constitution ;  nay,  rather,  from  its  pro* 
phetic  height  looks  down  on  all  these, 
as  on  so  many  weaving-shops  and  spin* 
ning-mills,  where  the  Vestures  wnich 
it  has  to  fashion,  and  consecrate,  and 
distribute,  are,  too  often  hy  haggard 
hungry  operatives  who  see  no  farther 
than  their  nose,  mechanically  woven 
and  spun  ? 

But  omitting  all  this,  much  more  all 
that  concerns  Natural  Supematuralism, 
and  indeed  whatever  has  reference  to 
the  Ulterior  or  Transcendental  Portion 
,  of  the  Science,  or  bears  never  so  re- 
'  motely  on  that  promised  Volume  of  the 
Palingenene  der  tneruchlkhen  OeselU 
ichaft  (Newbirth  of  Society), — we  hum- 
bly suggest  that  no  province  of  Clothes- 
Philosophy,  even  the  lowest,  is  without 
its  direct  value,  but  that  innumerable 
inferences  of  a  practical  nature  may  be 
drawn  therefrom.  To  say  nothing  of 
those  pregnant  considerations,  ethical, 
political,  symbolical,  which  crowd  on 
the  Clothes-Philosopher  from  the  very 
threshold  of  his  Science :  nothme 
even  of  those  ''  architectural  ideas  ' 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  lurk  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Modes,  and  will  one  day, 
better  unfolding  themselves,  lead  to 
important  revolutions, — let  us  glance, 
for  a  moment,  and  with  the  mintest 
light  of  Clothes-Philosophy,  on  what 
may  be  called  the  Habibtory  Class  of 
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our  fellow-men.  Here  too  overlookiiig, 
whereso  much  were  to  be  looked  on, 
the  million  spinnen,  weavers,  fullers, 
dyere,  washers,  and  wringers,  that 
puddle  and  muddle  in  their  dark  re- 
cesses, to  make  us  Clothes,  and  die 
that  we  may  live, — let  us  but  turn  the 
reader's  attention  upon  two  small  divi- 
sions of  mankind,  who,  like  moths, 
may  be  regarded  as  Cloth-animals, 
creatures  that  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being  in  Cloth :  we  mean.  Dandies  and 
Tailors. 

In  regard  to  both  which  small  divi- 
sions it  may  be  asserted  without  scruple 
that  the  public  feeling,  unenlightened 
by  Philosophy,  is  at  fault ;  and  even 
that  the  dictates  of  humanity  are  vio- 
lated. As  will  perhaps  abundantly 
appear  to  readers  of  the  two  following 
Chapters. 

Chap.  X. 

The  Dandiacal  Body. 

First,  touching  Dandies,  let  us  con- 
sider, with  some  scientific  strictness, 
what  a  Dandy  specially  is.  A  Dandy 
is  a  Clothes-wearing  Man,  a  Man 
whose  trade,  office,  and  existence  cen- 
trists in  the  wearing  of  Clothes.  Every 
faculty  of  his  soul,  spirit,  purse,  and 
person  is  heroically  consecrated  to  this 
one  object,  the  wearing  of  Clothes 
wisely  and  well:  so  that  as  others 
dress  to  live,  he  lives  to  di'ess.  The 
all-importance  of  Clothes,  which  a 
German  Professor,  of  unequalled  learn- 
ing and  acumen,  writes  his  enormous 
Volume  to  demonstrate,  has  sprung 
up  in  the  intellect  of  the  Dandy,  with- 
out effort,  like  an  instinct  of  genius : 
he  is  inspired  with  Cloth,  a  Poet  of 
Cloth.  WhatTeufelsditickh  would  call 
a  "  Divine  Idea  of  Cloth  "  is  bom  with 
him ;  and  this,  like  other  such  Ideas, 
will  express  itself  outwardly,  or  wring 
his  heart  asunder  with  unutterable 
throes. 

But,  like  a  generous,  creative  enthu- 
siast, he  fearlesslv  makes  his  Idea  an 
Action;  shows  himself,  in  peculiar 
guise,  to  mankind;  walks  forth,  a 
witness  and  living  Martyr  to  the 
eternal  Worth  of  Clothes.  We  called 
him  a  Poet:  is  not  his  body  the 
(stuffed)  parchment-skin  whereon  he 
writes,  wiin  cunning  Iluddersfield  dyes, 
a  Sonnet  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow? 
Say,  rather,  an  Epos,  and  Clotha  Ft- 
rumqite  cano^  to  the  whole  world,  in 
Macaronic  verses,  which  he  that  runs 


may  read.  Nay,  if  you  grant,  what 
seems  to  be  admissible,  that  the  Dandy 
has  a  Thinking-principle  in  him,  and 
some  notions  of  Time  and  Space,  is 
there  not  in  this  Life-devotedness  to 
Cloth,  in  this  so  willing  sacrifice  of  the 
Immortal  to  the  Peristuible,  somethings 
(though  in  reverse  order)  of  that  blend- 
ing and  identification  of  Eternity  with 
Time,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  consti- 
tutes the  Prophetic  character  ? 

And  now,  for  all  this  perennial  Mar- 
tyrdom, and  Poesy,  and  even  Prophecy, 
what  is  it  that  the  Dandy  asks  in  return  ? 
Solely,  we  may  say,  that  you  would 
recognise  his  existence ;  would  admit 
him  to  be  a  living  object;   or  even 
failing  this,  a  visual  object,  or  thing 
that  will  reflect  rays  of  light.     Your 
silver  or  your  gold  (beyond  what  the 
nigganlly  Law  has  already  secured  him) 
he  solicits  not;  simply  the  glance  of 
your  eyes.      Understand    his    mystic 
significance,    or  altogether  miss  and 
misinterpret  it;  do  but  look  at  hira, 
and  he  is  contented.     May  we  not 
well  cry  shame  on  an  ungrateful  world, 
that  refuses  even  this  poor  boon ;  that 
will  waste  its  optic  faculty  on  dried 
Crocodiles,  and  Siamese  Twins ;  and 
over  the  domestic  wonderful  wonder 
of  wonders,  a  live  Dandy,  glance  with 
hasty  indifference,  and  a  scarcely  con- 
cealed contempt  1    Him  no  Zoologist 
classes  among  the  Mammalia,  no  Ana- 
tomist dissects  with  care:   when  did 
we  see  any  injected  Preparation  of  the 
Dandy,  in  our  Museums;   any  spe- 
cfmen   of  him  preserved  in  spirits  ? 
Lord  Herringbone  may  dress  himself 
in  a  snuff-brown  suit,  with  snuff-brown 
shirt  and  shoes  :  it  skills  not ;  the  un- 
deceming  public,  occupied  with  grosser 
wants,  passes  by  regaroless  on  the  other 
side. 

The  age  of  Curiosity,  like  that  of 
Chivalry,  is  indeed,  properly  speaking, 
gone.  Yet  perhaps  only  gone  to  sleep : 
for  here  arises  the  Clothes-Philosophy 
to  resuscitate,  strangely  enough,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  1  Should  sound 
views  of  this  Science  come  to  prevail, 
the  essential  nature  of  the  British  Dandy, 
and  the  mystic  significance  that  lies  in 
him,  cannot  always  remain  hidden  un- 
der laughable  and  lamentable  halluci- 
nation. The  following  long  Extract 
from  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  may  set 
the  matter,  if  not  in  its  true  light,  yet 
in  the  way  towards  such.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  however  that,  here  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  the  Professor's  keen  philo- 
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sophic  perspicacity  is  somewhat  marred 
by  a  certain  mixture  of  almost  owlish 
purblindness,  or  else  of  some  perverse, 
mefiectua],  ironic  tendency^  our  readers 
shall  judge  which : 

**  In  these  distracted  times,"  writes 
be,  *'  when  the  Religious  Principle, 
driren  out  of  most  Churches,  either 
lies  unseen  in  the  hearts  of  good  men, 
looking  and  longing  and  silently  work- 
ing there  towards  some  new  Revela- 
tion; or  else  wanders  homeless  over  the 
world,  like  a  disembodied  soul  seeking 
its  terrestrial  o^nisation, —  into  how 
many  strange  shapes,  of  Superstition 
and  Fanaticism,  does  it  not  tentatively 
and  errantly  cast  itself!  The  higher 
Enthusiasm  of  man's  nature  is  for  the 
while  without  Exponent;  yet  must  it 
continue  indestructible,  unweariedly 
active,  and  work  blindly  in  the  great 
chaotic  deep :  thus  Sect  after  Sect,  and 
Church  after  Church,  bodies  itself  forth, 
and  melts  s^n  into  new  metamor- 
phosis. 

**  Chiefly  is  this  observable  in  Eng- 
Isady  which,  as  the  wealtliiest  and 
worst-instructed  of  European  nations, 
offers  precisely  the  elements  (of  Heat, 
namely,  and  of  Darkness),  in  which 
such  moon-calves  and  monstrosities  are 
best  generated.  Among  the  newer 
Sects  of  that  country,  one  of  the  most 
notable,  and  closely  connected  with 
our  present  subject,  is  that  of  the 
Dandies ;  concerning  which,  what  little 
information  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure may  fitly  stand  here. 

"  It  is  true,  certain  of  the  Englbh 
Journalists,  men  generally  without  sense 
for  the  Religious  Principle,  or  judg- 
ment for  its  manifestations,  speak,  in 
their  brief  enigmatic  notices,  as  if  this 
were  perhaps  rather  a  Secular  Sect, 
and  not  a  Religious  one :  nevertheless, 
to  the  psychologic  eye  its  devotional 
and  even  sacriiicial  character  plainly 
enough  reveab  itself.  Whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  Fetish-worships,  or 
of  Hero-worships  or  Polytheisms,  or  to 
what  other  class,  may  in  the  present  state 
of  our  intelligence  remj&in  undecided 
{Khteehen).  A  certain  touch  of  Mani- 
cheism,  not  indeed  in  the  Gnostic  shape, 
is  discernible  enough :  also  (for  human 
Error  walks  in  a  cycle,  and  reappears 
at  intervals)  a  not  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  that  Superstition  of  the  Athos 
Monks,  who  by  fasting  from  all  nou- 
rishment, and  looking  intensely  for  a 
length  of  time  into  their  own  navels. 


came  to  discern  therein  the  true  Apo- 
calypse of  Nature,  and  Heaven  Un- 
veiled. To  my  own  surmise,  it  appears 
as  if  this  Dandiacal  Sect  were  but  a 
new  modification,  adapted  to  the  new 
time,  of  that  primeval  Superstition, 
Self  "Worship ;  which  Zerdusht,Quang- 
foutchee,  Mohamed,  and  others,  strove 
rather  to  subordinate  and  restrain  than 
to  eradicate;  and  which  only  in  the 
purer  forms  of  Religion  has  been  alto- 
gether rejected.  Wherefore,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  name  it  revived  Ahrimanism, 
or  a  new  figure  of  Demon- Worship,  I 
have,  so  far  as  is  yet  visible,  no  ob- 
jection. 

''  For  the  rest,  these  people,  ani- 
mated with  the  zeal  of  a  new  Sect, 
display  courage  and  perseverance,  and 
what  force  there  is  in  man's  nature 
though  never  so  enslaved.  They  afiect 
great  purity  and  separatism ;  distin- 
guish uiemselves  by  a  particular  cos- 
tume (whereof  some  notices  were  given 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Volume); 
likewise,  so  &r  as  possible,  by  a  par- 
ticular speech  (apparently  some  broken 
Lingua  "Jranca^  or  English -French); 
and,  on  the  whole,  strive  to  maintain 
a  true  Nazarene  deportment,  and  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 

"  They  have  their  Temples,  whereof 
the  chief,  as  the  Jewish  Temple  did, 
stands  in  their  metropolis;  and  is 
named  AlmackSf  a  woid  of  uncertain 
etymology.  They  worship  principally 
by  night;  and  have  their  Highpriests 
and  High  priestesses,  who,  however,  do 
not  continue  for  life.  The  rites,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  of  the  Menadic 
sort,  or  perhaps  with  an  Elcusinian  or 
Cabiric  character,  are  held  strictly  se- 
cret. Nor  are  Sacred  Books  wanting 
to  the  Sect;  these  they  call  Fashionab^ 
Novels:  however,  the  Canon  is  not 
completed,  and  some  are  canonical 
and  others  not. 

''  Of  such  Sacred  Books  I,  not  with- 
out expense,  procured  myself  some 
samples ;  and  in  hope  of  true  insight, 
and  with  the  zeal  which  beseems  an 
Inquirer  into  Clothes,  set  to  interpret 
and  study  them.  But  wholly  to  no 
purpose :  that  tough  faculty  of  reading, 
for  which  the  world  will  not  refuse  me 
credit,  was  here  for  the  first  time  foiled 
and  set  at  nought.  In  vain  that  I 
summoned  my  whole  energies  {mich 
weidlich  ansirengte),  and  did  my  very 
utmost :  at  the  end  of  some  short  space, 
I  was  uniformly  seized  with  not  so 
much  what  I  can  call  a  drummmg  in 
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my  eais,  as  a  kind  of  infinite,  unsufleri- 
able  JewVhaiping  and  scrannel-piping 
there ;  to  which  the  frightfull»t  species 
of  Magnetic  Sleep  soon  supervened. 
And  if  I  strove  to  shake  this  away,  and 
absolutely  would  not  yield,  came  a 
hitherto  unfelt  sensation,  as  ot  Delirium 
Tremens^  and  a  melting  into  total  de- 
liquium : — till  at  last,  by  order  of  the 
Doctor,  dreading  ruin  to  my  whole 
intellectual  and  bodily  faculties,  and  a 
general  breaking-up  of  the  constitution, 
1  reluctantly  but  determinedly  forbore. 
Was  there  some  miracle  at  work  here ; 
like  those  Fire-balls,  and  supernal  and 
infernal  prodigies,  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Jewish  Mysteries,  have  also  more 
than  once  scared  back  the  Alien  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  such  failure  on  my  part, 
after  best  efforts,  must  excuse  the  iia- 
perfection  of  this  sketch;  altogether 
mcomplete,  yet  the  completest  I  could 
give  of  a  Sect  too  singular  to  be 
omitted. 

**  Loving  my  own  life  and  senses  as 
I  do,  no  power  shall  induce  me,  as  a 
private  individual,  to  open  another 
Fashionable  Novel,  But  luckily,  in 
this  dilemma,  comes  a  hand  from  the 
clouds ;  whereby  if  not  victory,  deli- 
verance is  held  out  to  me.  Hound 
one  of  those  Book-|^kages,  which  the 
Stillichweigen'sche  Buchhandlimg  is  in 
the  habit  of  importing  from  England, 
come, as  is  usual,  various  waste  printed- 
sheets  {macalatur-blater),  by  way  of  in- 
terior wrappage :  into  these  the  Clothes- 
Philosopher,  with  a  certain  Mohamedan 
reverence  even  for  waste  paper,  where 
curious  knowledge  will  sometimes  ho- 
ver, disdains  not  to  cast  his  eye.  Read- 
ers may  judge  of  his  astonishment 
when  on  such  a  de&ced  stray  sheet, 

grobably  the  outcast  fraction  of  some 
nglish  Periodica^  such  as  they  name 
Magazine^  appears  something  like  a 
Dissertation  on  this  very  subject  of 
Foikumable  Novels/    It  sets  out,  in- 
deed, chiefly  from  the  Secular  point  of 
view ;  directing  itself,  not  without  as- 
perity, against  some  to  me  unknown 
mdividusd,  named  Pelkam^  who  seems 
to  be  a  mystagogue,  and  leading  Teacher 
and  Preacher  of  the  Sect ;  so  Uiat,  wliat 
indeed  otherwise  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  fugitive  fragmentary 
sheet,  the  true  secret,  the  Religious 
physiognomy  and   physiology  of  the 
Dandiacal  Body,  is  nowise  laid  fully 
open    there.    Nevertheless,    scattered 
lights  do  from  time  to  time  sparkle 
out,  whereby  I  have  endeavoured  to 


profit  Nay,  in  one  passage  selected 
from  the  Prophecies,  or  Mythic  Theo* 
gonies,  or  whatever  they  are  (for  the 
style  seems  very  mixed),  of  this  Mys^ 
tagogue,  I  find  what  appears  to  be  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  according  to  the  tenets  of  that 
Sect.  Which  Confession,  or  Whole 
Duty,  therefore,  as  proceeding  from  a 
source  so  authentic,  I  shall  here  arrange 
under  Seven  distinct  Articles,  and  in 
very  abridged  shape,  lay  before  the 
German  world ;  therewith  taking  leave 
of  this  matter.  Observe,  also,  that  to 
avoid  possibility  of  error,  I,  as  fiir  as 
may  be,  quote  literally  from  tlie  Ori- 
ginal : 

•<  *  ABTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

'  1 .  Coats  should  have  nothing  of 
the  triangle  about  them;  at  the  same 
time,  wrinkles  behind  should  be  care^ 
fully  avoided. 

*  2.  The  collar  is  a  very  important 
point:  it  should  be  low  behind,  and 
slightly  rolled. 

''3.  No  licence  of  fashion  can  allow 
a  man  of  delicate  taste  to  adopt  the 
posterial  luxuriance  of  a  Hottentot. 

*  4.  There  is  safety  in  a  swallow- 
tail. 

'  5.  The  good  sense  of  a  gentleman 
is  nowhere  more  finely  developed  than 
in  his  rings. 

'6.  It  is  permitted  to  mankind, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  wear  white 
waistcoats. 

*  7.  The  trowsers  must  be  exceed- 
ingly tight  across  the  hips/' 

Ail  which  Propositions,  I,  for  the 
present,  content  myself  with  modestly 
but  peremptorily  and  irrevocably  de- 
nying. 

^'  In  strange  contrast  with  this  Dan*- 
diacal  Body  stands  another  British 
Sect,  originally,  as  I  understand,  of 
IreUind,  where  its  chief  seat  still  is ; 
but  known  also  in  the  main  Island, 
and  indeed  every  where  rapidly  spread- 
ing. As  this  Sect  has  hitherto  emitted 
no  Canonical  Books,  it  remains  to  me 
in  the  same  state  of  obscurity  as  the 
Dandiacal,  which  has  published  Books 
that  the  unassisted  human  feiculties  are 
inadequate  to  read.  The  members  ap- 
pear to  be  designated  by  a  considerable 
diversity  of  names,  according  to  their 
various  places  of  establishment :  in 
England  they  are  generally  called  the 
Drudge  Sect;  also,  unphilosophically 
enou^,  the  White- Negroes;  and, chiefly 
in  scorn  by  those  of  oUier  communions, 
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the  Ragged'Beggar  Sect.  In  Scot- 
hod,  again,  I  find  them  entitled  Hal* 
Umtkakerty  or  the  Stook^f-Dudt  Sect ; 
any  individoal  communicant  is  named 
&oofc-of.DiMit  (that  is,  Shock  of  Ran), 
in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  their  proRs- 
sioiial  Costome.  While  in  Ireland, 
which,  as  mentioned,  is  their  grand 
patent  hive,  they  go  by  a  perplexing 
multiplicity  of  designations,  such  as 
Bogtrotten^  RtdskmUUf  Ribbonmenf 
Coitien,  Peep^-dtnf  Boys,  Babes  of 
tktWoodjRoekiteSyroor^Slaoe*;  which 
last,  however,  seems  to  be  the  primary 
and  generic  name;  whereto,  probably 
CDOwgh,  the  others  are  only  subsidiary 
species,  or  slight  varieties ;  or,  at  most, 
propagated  ofiets  from  the  parent 
stem,  whoee  minute  subdivisions,  and 
shades  of  difference,  it  were  here  loss 
of  time  to  dwell  on.  Enough  for  us 
to  understand,  what  seems  indubitable, 
that  the  original  Sect  is  that  of  the 
Poor-Siaves;  whose  doctrines,  prac- 
tices, and  fundamental  characteristics, 
pervade  and  animate  the  whole  Body, 
howsoever  denominated  or  outwardly 
diversified. 

^The  precise  speculative  tenets  of 
this  Brotherhood:  how  the  Universe, 
and  Man,  and  Man*s  Life,  picture 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  an  Irish 
Poor-Slave;  with  what  feelings  and 
opinions  he  looks  forward  on  the  Fu- 
ture, round  on  the  Present,  back  on 
the  Ptot,  it  were  extremely  difficult  to 
specify.  Something  Monastic  there 
appears  to  be  in  their  Constitution :  we 
find  them  bound  by  the  two  Monastic 
Vows,  of  Poverty  and  Obedience ;  which 
Vows,  especially  the  former,  it  is  said, 
they  observe  with  great  strictness; 
nay,  as  I  have  understood  it,  they  are 
pledged,  and  be  it  by  any  solemn  Na- 
laieoe  ordination  or  not,  irrevocably 
enough  consecrated  thereto,  even  be- 
fort  birth.  That  the  third  Monastic 
Vow,  of  Chastity,  is  rigidly  enforced 
among  them,  I  find  no  ground  to  con- 
jectttte. 

**  Furthermore,  they  appear  to  imi- 
tate the  Dandiacal  Sect  m  their  grand 
principle  of  wearing  a  peculiar  Cos- 
tume. Of  which  Irish  Poor -Slave 
Costume  no  description  will  indeed 
be  found  in  the  present  Volume;  for 
this  reason,  that  by  the  imperfect  organ 
of  Language  it  seemed  indescribable. 
Their  raiment  consists  of  innumerable 
skirts,  lappets,  and  irregular  wings,  of 
all  cloths  and  of  all  colours;  through 
the  laby  rinthic  intricacies  of  which  their 


bodies  are  introduced  by  some  u»* 
known  process.  It  is  fostened  together 
by  a  multiplex  combination  of  buttons, 
thrums,  and  skewers;  to  which  fr^ 
quently  is  added  a  girdle  of  leather,  of 
hempen  or  even  of  straw  rope,  round 
tiie  loins.  To  straw  rope,  indeed,  they 
seem  partial,  and  often  wear  it  by  way 
of  sandals.  In  head-dress  they  affect 
a  certain  freedom :  hats  with  partial 
brim,  without  crown,  or  with  only  a 
loose,  hinged,  or  valve  crown ;  in  the 
former  case,  they  sometimes  invert  the 
hat,  and  wear  it  brim  uppermost,  like 
a  Univeisity-cap,  with  what  view  is 
unknown. 

'^  The  name,  Poor-Slaves,  seems  to 
indicate  a  Slavonic,  Polish,  or  Russian 
origin:  not  so,  however,  the  interior 
essence  and  spirit  of  their  Superstition, 
which  rather  displays  a  Teutonic  or 
Druidical  character.  One  might  foncy 
them  worshippers  of  Hertha,  or  the 
Earth :  for  they  dig  and  afiectionately 
work  continually  in  her  bosom;  or  else, 
shut  up  in  private  Oratories,  meditate 
and  manipulate  the  substances  derived 
from  her ;  seldom  looking  up  towards 
the  Heavenly  Luminaries,  and  then 
with  comparative  indifference.  Like 
tlie  Druids,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
live  in  dark  dwellings ;  often  even 
breaking  their  glass -windows,  where 
thev  find  such,  and  stuffing  them  up 
with  pieces  of  raiment,  or  other  opaque 
substances,  till  the  fit  obscurity  is  re- 
stored. Again,  like  all  followers  of 
Nature- Worship,  they  are  liable  to  out- 
breakings  of  an  entnusiasm  rising  to 
ferocity;  and  bum  men,  if  not  in 
wicker  idols,  yet  in  sod  cottages. 

<*  In  respect  of  diet,  th^  have  also 
their  observances.  All  Poor-Slaves 
are  Rhizophagous  (or  Root-eaters);  a 
few  are  Ichthyophagous,  and  use  Salted 
Herrings :  other  animal  food  they  ab- 
stain from;  except  indeed,  vrith  pep- 
haps  some  strange  inverted  fragment 
of  a  Brahminical  feeling,  such  animals 
as  die  a  natural  death.  Their  universal 
sustenance  is  the  root  named  Potato^ 
cooked  by  fire  alone;  and  generally 
without  condiment  or  relish  of  any 
kind,  save  an  unknown  condiment 
named  Pomt^  into  the  meaning  of 
which  I  have  vainly  inquired ;  the  vic- 
tual PoUdoes-ami'Pcmt  not  appearing, 
at  least  not  with  specific  accuracy  of 
description,  in  any  European  Cookery- 
Book  whatever.  For  drink  they  use, 
with  an  almost  epigrammatic  counter- 
poise of  taste,  Milk,  which  is  the  mild- 
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est  of  liquors,  and  Potheen^  which  is 
the  fiercest.  This  latter  I  have  tasted, 
as  well  as  the  English  JB/tce-Kuin,  and 
the  Scotch  Whisky,  analogous  fluids 
used  by  the  Sect  in  those  countries : 
it  evidently  contains  some  form  of  al- 
cohol, in  the  highest  state  of  concen- 
tration, though  disguised  with  acrid 
oils;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
pungent  substance  known  to  me — in- 
deed, a  perfect  liquid  fire.  In  all  their 
Religious  Solemnities,  Potheen  is  said 
to  be  an  indispensable  requisite,  and 
largely  consumed. 

An  Irish  Traveller,  of  perhaps  com- 
mon veracity,  who  presents  himself 
under  the  to  me  unmeaning  title  of 
The  late  John  Bernard,  oflfers  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  a  domestic  establish- 
ment, the  inmates  whereof,  though 
such  is  not  stated  expressly,  appear  to 
have  been  of  that  Faith.  Thereby 
shall  my  German  readers  now  behold 
an  Irish  Poor-Slave,  as  it  were  with 
their  own  eyes ;  and  even  see  him  at 
meat.  Moreover,  in  the  so  precious 
waste-paper  sheet,  above  mentioned,  I 
have  found  some  corresponding  picture 
of  a  Dandiacal  Household,  painted  by 
that  same  Dandiacal  Mystagogue,  or 
Theogonist :  this  also,  by  way  of 
counterpart  and  contrast,  the  world 
shall  look  into. 

First,  therefore,  of  the  Poor-Slave, 
who  appears  likewise  to  have  been  a 
species  of  Innkeeper.  I  quote  from 
the  original :  *'  The  furniture  of  thin 
Caravamera  consisted  of  a  lam  iron 
Pot,  tvoo  oaken  Tables,  two  Benches, 
two  Chairs,  and  a  Potheen  Noggin, 
There  was  a  Loft  above  (attainable  by 
a  ladder),  tqton  which  the  inmates  slept ; 
and  the  space  below  was  divided  by  a 
hurdle  into  two  Apartments;  the  one 
for  their  cow  and  pig,  the  other  for 
themselves  and  guests.  On  entering 
the  house  we  discovered  tlte  family, 
eleven  in  number,  at  dinner : .  the  father 
sitting  at  the  top,  the  mother  at  bottom, 
the  children  on  each  side  of  a  large 
oaken  Board  which  was  scooped  out  in 
the  middle,  like  a  Trough,  to  receive 
the  contents  of  their  Pot  of  Potatoes, 
lAttle  holes  tvere  cut  at  equal  distances 
to  contain  Salt ;  and  a  bowl  of  Milk 
stood  on  the  table  :  all  the  luxuries  of 
meat  and  beer,  bread,  knives,  and  dishes 
were  dispensed  withJ^  The  Poor-Slave 
himself  our  Traveller  found,  as  he 
says,  broad-backed,  black-browed,  of 
great  personal  strength,  and  mouth 
from  ear  to  ear.    His  Wife  was  a  sun- 


browned  but  well-featured  woman  ; 
and  his  young  ones,  bare  and  chubby, 
had  the  appetite  of  ravens.  Of  their 
Philosophical,  or  Religious  tenets  or 
observances,  no  notice  or  hint. 

But  now,  secondly,  of  the  Dandiacal 
Household ;  in  which,  truly,that  often- 
mentioned  Mystagogue  and  inspired 
Penman  himself  has  his  abode  :  <'  A 
Dressing-room  splendidly  furnished  : 
violet-coloured  curtains,  chairs  and  ot- 
tomans of  the  same  hue.  Two  fuU» 
length  Mirrors  are  placed,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  table,  which  supports  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  Toilet.  Several  Bottles  of 
Perfumes,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  fash- 
ion, stand  upon  a  smaller  table  of  mother- 
of-pearl  :  opposite  to  these  are  placed 
the  appurtenances  of  Lavation  richly 
wrought  in  fronted  silver.  A  Ward- 
robe of  Buhl  is  on  the  left ;  the  doors 
of  wliich  beim  partly  open  discover  a 
profusion  of  Clothes;  Shoes  of  a  singu- 
larly small  size  monopolise  the  lower 
shelves.  Fronting  the  wardrobe  a  door 
ajar  gives  some  slight  glimpse  of  a 
Bath-room.  Folding-doors  in  the 
back-ground. — Enter  the  Author  (our 
Theogonist  in  person),  obsequiously  pre^* 
ceded  by  a  French  Valet,  in  white  silk 
Jacket  and  cambric  ApronJ*' 

**  Such  are  the  two  Sects  which,  at 
this  moment,  divide  the  more  unsettled 
portion  of  the  British  People ;  and 
agitate  that  ever-vexed  country.  To 
the  eye  of  the  political  Seer,  their  mu- 
tual relation,  pregnant  with  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  hostility,  is  far 
from  consoling.  These  two  principles 
of  Dandiacal  Self-worship  or  Demon- 
worship,  and  Poor-Slavish  or  Drudg- 
ical  Earth-worship,  or  whatever  that 
same  Drudgism  may  be,  do  as  yet  in- 
deed manifest  themselves  under  distant 
and  nowise  considerable  shapes  :  ne- 
vertheless, in  their  roots  and  subter- 
ranean ramifications,  they  extend 
through  the  entiie  structure  of  Society, 
and  work  unweariedly  in  the  secret 
depths  of  English  national  Existence  ; 
striving  to  separate  and  isolate  it  into 
two  contradictory,  uncommunicatiug 
masses. 

**  In  numbers,  and  even  individual 
strength,  the  Poor-Slaves  or  Drudges, 
it  would  seem,  are  hourly  increasing. 
The  Dandiacal,  again,  is  by  nature  no 
proselytising  Sect;  but  it  boasts  of 
great  hereditary  resources,  and  is  strong 
by  union :  whereas  the  Drudges,  split 
into  parties^  have  as  yet  no  rallying- 
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fMHnt ;  or  at  best,  only  co-operate  by 
means  of  partial  secret  affiliations.  If, 
indeed,  there  wefe  to  arise  a  Com- 
wnmUm  of  Dmdgeij  as  there  is  already 
a  Communion  ofSaints,  what  strangest 
eflects  would  follow  therefrom  1  Dan- 
dyism as  yet  affects  to  look  down  on 
Dnidgism :  but  perhaps  the  hour  of 
trial,  when  it  will  be  practically  seen 
which  ought  to  look  down,  and  which 
ap,  is  not  to  distant. 

**  To  me  it  seems  probable  that  the 
two  Sects  will  one  oay  part  England 
between  them;  each  recruiting  itself 
horn  the  intermediate  ranks,  till  there 
be  none  left  to  enlist  on  either  side. 
Those  Dandiacal  Manicheans,  with  the 
host  of  Dandyising  Christians,  will 
ferm  one  body :  the  Drudges,  gather<- 
ing  round  them  whosoever  is  Drudgi- 
caly  be  he  Christian  or  Infidel  Pagan ; 
sweeping  up  likewise  all  manner  of 
Utilitarians,  Radicals,  refractory  Pot- 
wailoppers,  and  so  forth,  into  their 
general  mass,  will  form  another.  I 
could  liken  Dandyism  and  Drudgism 
to  two  bottomless  boiling  Whirlpools 
that  bad  broken  out  on  opposite  quar- 
ten  of  the  firm  land :  as  yet  they  ap- 
pear only  disquieted,  foolishly  buo- 
oling  wells,  which  man's  art  might 
cover  in ;  yet  mark  them,  their  diame- 
ter is  daily  widening ;  they  are  hollow 
Cones  that  boil  up  from  the  infinite 
Deep,  over  which  your  firm  land  is 
but  a  thin  crust  or  rind  1  Thus  daily 
is  the  intermediate  land  crumbling  in, 
daily  the  empire  of  the  two  Buchan- 
Boilers  extending  ;  till  now  there  is 
bnt  a  Ibot-plank,  a-  mere  film  of  Land 
between  them ;  this  too  is  washed 
away;  and  then — we  have  the  true 
Hell  of  Waters,  and  Noah's  Deluge  is 
outdeluged ! 

'*  Or  better,  I  might  call  them  two 
boundless,  and  indeed  unexampled 
Electric  Machines  (turned  by  the*'  Ala- 
chinei^  of  Society"),  with  batteries  of 
opposite  quality ;  Drndgism  the  Nega- 
tive, Dandyism  the  Positive :  one  at- 
tracts hourly  towards  it  and  appropri- 
ates all  the  Positive  Electricity  or  the 
nation  (namely,  the  Money  thereof) ; 
the  other  is  equally  busy  with  the  Ne- 
gative (that  is  to  say  the  Hunger), 
which  is  equally  potent.  Hitherto 
you  see  only  partial  transient  sparkles 
and  sputters :  but  wait  a  little,  till  the 
entire  nation  is  in  an  electric  state ;  till 
your  whole  vital  Electricity,  no  longer 
healthfully  Neutral,  is  cut  into  two 
isolated  portions  of  Positive  and  Ne- 
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gative  (of  Money  and  of  Hunger) ; 
and  stands  there  bottled  up  in  two 
World-Batteiies !  The  stirring  of  a 
child's  finger  brings  the  two  together ; 
and  then— What  then  ?  The  Earth  is 
but  shivered  into  impalpable  smoke  by 
that  Doom's-thunder-peal ;  the  Sun 
misses  one  of  his  Planets  in  Space, 
and  thenceforth  there  are  no  eclipses  of 
the  Moon. —  Or  better  still,  I  might 
liken" 

Oh  I  enough,  enough  of  likeninss 
and  similitudes;  in  excess  ofwhich^ 
truly,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Teu- 
felsdrockh  or  ourselves  sin  the  more. 

We  have  often  blamed  him  for  a 
habit  of  wire-drawing  and  over-refining ; 
from  of  old  we  have  been  familiar  with 
his  tendency  to  Mysticism  and  Religi- 
osity, whereby  in  every  thing  he  was 
still  scenting  out  Religion :  but  never 
perhaps  did  these  amaurosis  sufiusions 
so  cloud  and  distort  his  otherwise  most 
pieroing  vision,  as  in  this  of  the  Dan^ 
diacal  Body  I  Or  was  there  some- 
thing of  intended  satire ;  is  the  Pro- 
fessor and  Seer  not  quite  the  blinkard 
he  affects  to  be  ?  Of  an  ordinary  mor* 
tal  we  should  have  decisively  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  with  a  Teufels- 
drijckh  there  ever  hovera  some  shade 
of  doubt  In  the  meanwhile,  if  satire 
were  actually  intended,  the  case  is 
little  better.  There  are  not  wanting 
men  who  will  answer  :  Does  your 
Professor  take  us  for  simpletons?  His 
irony  has  overshot  itself;  we  see 
through  it,  and  perhaps  through  him. 

Chap.  XI. 

Tailors, 

Thus,  however,  has  our  first  Prac- 
tical Inference  from  the  Clotlies-Philo- 
sopliy,  that  which  respects  Dandies, 
been  sufficiently  drawn ;  and  we  come 
now  to  the  second,  concerning  Tailors. 
On  this  latter  our  opinion  happily 
Quite  coincides  with  that  of  Teufels- 
arockh  himself,  as  expressed  in  the 
concluding  page  of  his  Volume ;  to 
whom  therefore  we  willingly  give  place. 
Let  him  speak  his  own  last  words,  in 
his  own  way : 

"  Upwards  of  a  century,"  says  he, 
''  must  elapse,  and  still  the  bleeding 
fight  of  Freedom  be  fought,  whoso  is 
noblest  perishing  in  the  van,  and 
thrones  be  hurled  on  altars  like  Pelion 
on  OsKi,  and  the  Moloch  of  Iniquity 
have  his  victims,  and  the  Michael  of 
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Justice  his  Martyrs,  before  Tailors  can 
be  admitted  to  their  true  prerogatives 
of  manhood,  and  this  last  wound  of 
suffering  Humanity  be  closed. 

'<  If  aught  in  the  hbtory  of  the 
world's  blindness  could  surprise  us, 
here  might  we  indeed  pause  and  won* 
der.  An  idea  has  gone  abroad,  and 
fixed  itself  down  into  a  wide-spreading 
rooted  Error,  that  Tailors  are  a  distinct 
species  in  Physiology,  not  Men,  but 
fractional  Parts  of  a  Man.  Call  any 
one  a  Schneider  (Cutter,  Tailor),  is  it 
sot,  in  our  dislocated,  hoodwinked, 
and  indeed  delirious  condition  of  So- 
ciety, equivalent  to  defying  his  per- 
petual fellest  enmity?  Tne  epithet 
Schneifkrmduig  (Tailorlike)  betokens 
an  otherwise  unapproachable  degree  of 
pusillanimity :  we  introduce  a  TaiTorV 
Melancholy,  more  opprobrious  than 
any  Leprosy,  into  our  Books  of  Medi- 
cine; and  fable  I  know  not  what  of 
his  generating  it  by  living  on  Cab- 
bage. Why  should  I  speak  of  Hans 
Sachs  (himself  a  Shoemaker,  or  kind 
of  Leather-Tailor),  with  his  Schneider 
mit  dem  Panier  ?  Why  of  Shake- 
speare, in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
and  elsewhere  ?  Does  it  not  stand  on 
record  that  the  English  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, receiving  a  deputation  of  Eighteen 
Tailors,  addressed  Uiem  with  a :  Good 
morning,  gentlemen  both !  Did  not 
the  same  virago  boast  that  she  had  a 
Cavalry  Hegiment,  whereof  neither 
horse  nor  man  could  be  injured :  her 
Regiment,  namely,  of  Tailors  on  Mares  ? 
Thus  everywhere  is  the  falsehood  taken 
for  granted,  and  acted  on  as  an  indis- 
putable fact. 

"  Nevertheless,  need  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  any  Physiologist,  Whether  it  is 
disputable  or  not?  Seems  it  not  at 
least  presumable,  that,  under  his 
Clothes,  the  Tailor  has  bones,  and 
viscera,  and  other  muscles  than  the 
sartorius?  Which  function  of  man- 
hood is  the  Tailor  not  conjectured  to 
perform  ?  Can  he  not  arrest  for  Debt  ? 
IS  he  not  in  most  countries  a  tax-paying 
animal  ? 

*'  To  no  reader  of  this  Volume  can 
it  be  doubtful  which  conviction  is 
mine.  Nay,  if  the  fruit  of  these  long 
vigils,  and  almost  preternatural  In- 
quiries is  not  to  perish  utterly,  the 
world  will  have  approximated  towards 
a  higher  Truth  ;  and  the  doctrine, 
which  Swift,  with  the  keen  forecast  of 
genius,  dimly  anticipated,  will  stand 
revealed  in  clear  light :  that  the  Tailor 


is  not  only  a  Man,  but  something  of  a 
Creator  or  Divinity.  Of  Franklin  it 
was  said,  that  '  he  snatched  the  Thun- 
der from  Heaven  and  the  Sceptre  from 
Kings :'  but  which  is  greater,  I  would 
ask,  he  that  lends,  or  he  that  snatches  ? 
For,  looking  away  from  individual 
cases,  and  how  a  Man  is  by  the  Tailor 
new-created  into  a  Nobleman,  and 
clothed  not  only  with  Wool  but  witb 
Dignity  and  a  Mystic  Dominion, — is 
not  the  fair  (abric  of  Society  itself,  with 
all  its  royal  mantles  and  pontifical 
stoles,  whereby,  from  nakedness  and 
dismemberment^  we  are  organised  into 
Polities,  into  Nations,  and  a  whole  co- 
operating Mankind,  the  creation,  as 
has  here  been  oflen  irrefragably  evinced^ 
of  the  Tailor  alone  ?  — What  too  are 
all  Poets,  and  moral  Teachers,  but  a 
species  of  Metaphorical  Tailors  ? 
Touching  which  high  Guild  the  great- 
est living  Guild-Brother  has  trium- 
phantly asked  us  :  <  Nay,  if  thou  wilt 
have  it,  who  but  the  Poet  first  made 
Gods  for  men ;  brought  them  down  to 
us ;  and  raised  us  up  to  them  ?' 

"  And  this  is  ne,  whom  sitting 
downcast,  on  the  hard  basis  of  bis 
Shop-board,  the  world  treats  with  con- 
tumely, as  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  I 
Look  up,  thou  much  injured  one,  look 
up  with  the  kindling  eye  of  hope,  and 
prophetic  bodings  of  a  noble  better 
time.  Too  long  hast  thou  sat  there,  oa 
crossed  legs,  wearing  thy  ancle-joints 
to  horn;  like  some  sacred  Anchorite^ 
or  Catholic  Fakir,  doing  penance, 
drawing  down  Heaven*s  richest  bless- 
ings, for  a  world  that  scoffed  at  thee. 
Be  of  hope  1  Already  streaks  of  blue 
peer  through  our  clouds ;  the  thick 
gloom  of  Ignorance  is  rolling  asunder, 
and  it  will  be  Day.  Mankind  will  re- 
pay with  interest  their  long-accumulated 
debt:  the  Anchorite  that  was  scoffed 
at  will  be  worshipped ;  the  Fraction 
will  become  not  an  Integer  only,  but  a 
Square  and  Cube.  With  astonish- 
ment the  world  will  recognise  that  the 
Tailor  is  its  Hierophant,  and  Hierarcb, 
or  even  its  God. 

^  As  I  stood  in  the  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  looked  upon  these  Four- 
ana-Twenty  Tailors,  sewing  and  em- 
|>roidering  that  rich  Cloth,  which  the 
Sultan  sends  yearly  for  the  Caaba  of 
Mecca,  I  thought  within  myself:  How 
many  other  Unholies  has  your  covering 
Art  made  holy,  besides  this  Arabian 
Whinstone  I 

'*  Still  more  touching  was  it  when. 
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UiiniDg  the  comer  of  a  bne,  in  the 
Scotti&  Town  of  Edinburgh,  I  came 
upon  a  Signpost,  whereon  stood  writ- 
ten that  sucn  and  such  a  one  was 
*  Breeches-Maker  to  his  Majesty ;'  and 
stood  painted  tlie  Effigies  of  a  Pair  of 
Leather  Breeches,  and  between  the 
knees  these  memorable  words,  Sic 
iTUR  AD  ASTRA.  Was  not  thts  the 
maityr  prison-speech  of  a  Tailor  sigh> 
ing  indeed  in  tx>nds,  yet  sighing  to- 
wards deliverance;  and  prophetically 
appealing  to  a  better  day  ?  A  day  of 
justice,  when  the  worth  of  Breeches 
would  be  revealed  to  man,  and  the 
Scissors  become  for  ever  venerable. 

"  Neither,  perhaps,  may  I  now  say, 
has  his  appeal  been  aJ together  in  vain. 
It  was  in  this  high  moment,  when  the 
soul,  rent,  as  it  were,  and  shed  asun- 
der, is  open  to  inspiring  influence, 
that  I  first  coneeivea  this  Work  on 
Clothes ;  the  greatest  I  can  ever  hope 
to  do;  which  has  already,  after  long 
retardations,  occupied,  and  will  yet  oc- 
cupy, s6  large  a  section  of  my  Life ; 
and  of  which  the  Primary  and  simpler 
Portion  may^here  find  its  conclusion.'' 

Chap.  XIT. 

Farewell. 

So  have  we  endeavoured,  from  the 
enormous,  amorphous  Plumpudding, 
more  like  a  Scottish  Haggis,  which 
Henr  Teufelsdrbckh  had  kneaded  for 
bis  fellow  mortals^  to  pick  out  the 
dxrioest  Plums,  and  present  them 
sepozately  on  a  cover  of  our  own. 
A  laborious,  perhaps  a  thankless  enter- 
prise; in  which,  however,  something  of 
nope  has  occasionally  cheered  us,  and 
of  which  we  can  now  wash  our  hands 
not  altogether  without  satisfaction.  I  f 
hereby,  though  in  barbaric  wise,  some 
moiael  of  spiritual  nourishment  have 
been  added  to  the  scanty  lation  of  our 
beloved  British  vrorld,  what  nobler 
leoompense  could  the  Editor  desire  ? 
If  it  prove  otherwise,  why  should  he 
murmur?  Was  not  this  a  Task  which 
Destiny,  in  any  case,  had  appointed 
Mm;  which  being  now  done  with, 
he  sees  bis  general  Dav's-work  so  much 
tlia  lighter,  so  much  tne  shorter? 

Of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  it  seems 
impossible  to  take  leave  without  a 
mingled  feeling  of  astonishment,  grati- 
tude and  disapproval.  Who  will  not 
regret  that  talents,  which  might  have 
profited  in  the  higher  walks  of  Philo- 


sophy, or  in  Art  itself,  have  been  so 
much  devoted  to  a  rummaging  among 
lumber-rooms;  nay,  too  oAen  to  a 
scraping  in  kennels,  where  lost  rings 
and  diamond-necklaces  are  nowise  the 
sole  conquests  ?  Regret  is  unavoidable ; 
yet  Censure  were  loss  of  lime.  To 
cure  him  of  his  mad  humours  British 
Criticism  would  essay  in  vain :  enough 
for  her  if  she  can,  by  vigilance,  prevent 
the  spreading  of  such  among  ourselves. 
What  a  result,  should  this  piebald, 
entangled,  hyper-metaphorical  style  of 
writing,  not  to  say  of  thinking,  become 
general  among  our  Literary  men !  as 
it  might  so  easily  do.  Thus  has  not  the 
Editor  himself,  working  over  Teufels- 
drockh's  German,  lost  much  of  his 
own  English  purity  ?  Even  as  the 
smaller  whirlpool  is  sucked  into  the 
larger,  and  made  to  whirl  along  with  it, 
so  must  the  lesser  mind,  in  this  instance, 
become  portion  of  the  greater,  and,  like 
it,  see  all  things  figuratively:  which 
habit  time,  and  assiduous  effort,  will 
be  needed  to  eradicate. 

Nevertheless,  wayward  as  our  Pro- 
fessor shows  himself,  is  there  anv  reader 
that  can  part  with  him  in  declared 
enmity?  Let  us  confess,  there  is  that 
in  the  wild,  much -suffering,  much- 
inflicting  man,  which  almost  attaches 
us.  His  attitude,  we  will  hope  and 
believe,  is  that  of  a  man  who  had  said 
to  Cant,  Begone ;  and  to  Dilettantism, 
Here  thou  canst  not  be ;  and  to  Truth, 
Be  thou  in  place  of  all  to  me :  a  man 
who  had  manfully  defied  the  '*  Time- 
Prince,**  or  Devil,  to  his  face;  nay, 
perhaps,  Hannibal-like,  was  mysteri- 
ously consecrated  from  birth  to  that 
warfare,  and  now  stood  minded  to 
wage  the  same,  by  all  weapons,  in  all 
places,  at  all  times.  In  such  a  cause, 
any  soldier,  were  he  but  a  Polack 
Scythe-man,  shall  be  welcome. 

Still  the  question  returns  on  us : 
How  could  a  man  occasionally  of  keen 
insight,  not  without  keen  sense  of  pro- 
priety, who  had  real  Thoughts  to  com- 
municate, resolve  to  emit  them  in  a 
shape  bordering  so  closely  on  the 
absurd  ?  Which  question  he  were 
wiser  than  the  present  Editor  who 
should  satisfactorily  answer.  Our  con- 
jecture has  sometimes  been  that  perhaps 
Necessity  as  well  as  Choice  was  con- 
cerned in  it.  Seems  it  not  conceivable 
that,  in  a  Life  like  our  Professor's, 
where  so  much  bountifully  given  by 
Nature  had  in  Practice  failed  and 
misgone,  Literature  also  would  never 
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rightly  prosper :  that  striving  with  his 
characteristic  vehemence  to  paint  this 
and  the  other  Picture,  and  ever  with- 
out success,  he  at  last  desperately 
dashes  his  brush,  full  of  all  colours, 
against  the  canvass,  to  try  whether  it 
will  paint  Foam  ?  With  all  his  still- 
ness,  there  were  perhaps  in  Teufels- 
drockh  desperation  enough  for  this. 

A  second  conjecture  we  hazard  with 
even  less  warranty.  It  is  that  Teufels- 
drbckh  is  not  witliout  some  touch  of 
the  universal  feeling,  a  wish  to  prose- 
lytise. How  often  already  have  we 
paused,  uncertain  whether  the  basis  of 
this  so  enigmatic  nature  were  really 
Stoicism  and  Despair,  or  Love  and 
Hope  only  seared  into  the  figure  of 
these  I  Remarkable,  moreover,  is  this 
saying  of  his :  **  How  were  Friendship 
possible  ?  In  mutual  devotedness  to  the 
Good  and  True :  otherwise  impossible ; 
except  as  Armed  Neutrality,  or  hollow 
Commercial  League.  A  man,  be  the 
Heavens  ever  praised,  is  sufficient  for 
himself ;  yet  were  ten  men,  united  in 
Love,  capable  of  being  and  of  doing 
what  ten  thousand  singly  would  fail  in. 
Infinite  is  the  help  roan  can  yield  to 
man."  And  now  in  conjunction  there- 
with consider  this  other :  *'  It  is  the 
Night  of  the  World,  and  still  long  till 
it  be  Day :  we  wander  amid  the  glim- 
mer of  smoking  ruins,  and  the  Sun  and 
the  Stars  of  Heaven  are  as  blotted  out 
for  a  season;  and  two  immeasurable 
Fantoms,  Hypocrisy  and  Atheism, 
with  the  Gowle,  Sensuality,  stalk 
abroad  over  the  Earth,  and  call  it 
theirs :  well  at  ease  are  the  Sleepers  for 
whom  Existence  is  a  shallow  Dream.'' 

But  what  of  the  awestruck  Wakeful 
who  find  it  a  Reality?  Should  not 
these  unite;  since  even  an  authentic 
Spectre  is  not  visible  to  Two? — In 
wnich  case  were  this  enormous  Clothes- 
Volume  properly  an  enormous  Pitch- 
pan,  which  our  Teufelsdrockh  in  his 
lone  watchtower  had  kindled,  that  it 
might  flame  hr  and  wide  through  the 
Night,  and  many  a  disconsolately  wan- 
dering spirit  be  guided  thitlier  to  a 
Brother's  bosom  1 — We  say  as  before, 
with  all  his  malign  Indifference,  who 
knows  what  mad  Hopes  this  man  may 
harbour  ? 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  fact  to  be 
stated  here,  which  harmonises  ill  with 
such  conjecture;  and,  indeed,  were 
Teufelsdrockh  made  like  other  men, 
might  as  good  as  altogether  subvert  it. 
Namely,    that    while    the   Beaconfire 


blazed  its  brightest,  the  Watchman  had 
quitted  it ;  that  no  pilgrim  could  now 
ask  him :  Watchman,  what  of  the  Night? 
Professor  Teufelsdrockh,  be  it  known, 
is  no  longer  visibly  present  at  Weiss* 
nichtwo,  but  again  to  all  appearance 
lost  in  Space!  Some  time  ago  the 
Hofrath  Heuschrecke  was  pleased  to 
favour  us  with  another  copious  Epistle ; 
wherein  much  is  said  about  the  **  Popu- 
lation*! nstitute ;"  much  repeated  in 
praise  of  the  Paperbag  Documents, 
the  hieroglyphic  nature  of  which  our 
Hofrath  stilt  seems  not  to  have  sur- 
mised ;  and,  lastly,  the  strangest  occuiv 
rence  communicated,  to  us  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  following  paragraph : 

**  Ew,  Wohigebohren  will  have  seen, 
from  the  public  Prints,  witii  what  affec- 
tionate and  hitherto  fruitless  solicitude 
Weissnichtwo  regards  the  disappear- 
ance of  her  Sage.  Might  but  the 
united  voice  of  Germany  prevail  on 
him  to  return ;  nay,  could  we  but  so 
much  as  elucidate  for  ourselves  by 
what  mystery  he  went  awayl  But, 
alas,  old  Leischen  experiences  or  affects 
the  profoundest  deafness,  the  profound- 
est  ignorance:  in  the  Wahngasse  all 
lies  swept,  silent,  sealed  up;  the 
Privy  Council  itself  can  hitherto  elicit 
no  answer. 

''  It  had  been  reraariced  that  whilev 
the  agitating  news  of  those  Parisian 
Three  Days  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  dinned  every  ear  in  Weissnichtwo, 
Herr  Teufelsdrockh  was  not  known, 
at  the  Gan$c  or  elsewhere,  to  have 
spoken,  for  a  whole  week,  any  syllable 
except  once  these  three :  ^  gekt  an 
(It  IS  beginning).  Shortly  aner,  as 
£tD,  Wohigebohren  knows,  was  the 
public  tranquillity  here,  as  in  Berlin, 
threatened  by  a  Sedition  of  the  Tailors. 
Nor  did  there  want  Evil-wishers,  or 
perhaps  mere  desperate  Alarmists,  who 
asserted  that  the  closing  Chapter  of  the 
Clothes- Volume  was  to  bkune.  In  this 
appalling  crisis,  the  serenity  of  our 
Philosopher  was  indescribable:  nay, 
perhaps,  through,  one  humble  indivi- 
dual, something  thereof  might  pass  into 
the  Rath  (Council)  itself,  and  so  con- 
tribute to  the  country's  deliverance. 
The  Tailors  are  now  entirely  pacifi- 
cated. — ^To  neither  of  these  two  inci- 
dents can  I  attribute  our  loss :  yet  still 
comes  there  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
out  of  Paris  and  its  Politics.  For 
example,  when  the  Samt-Simonian  So' 
ckty  transmitted  its  Propositioas  hither, 
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and  the  whole  Game  was  one  vast 
cackle  of  laughter,  lamentation,  and 
astonishment,  our  Sage  sat  mute  \  and 
at  the  end  of  the  third  evening,  said 
merely :  '  Here  also  are  men  who  have 
discovered,  not  without  amazement, 
that  Man  is  still  Man ;  of  which  high, 
long-forgotten  Truth  you  already  see 
them  make  a  false  application/  Since 
then,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  exami- 
nation of  the  Post  Director,  there  passed 
at  least  one  Letter  with  its  Answer 
between  the  Messieurs  Bazard-Enfantin 
and  our  Professor  himself;  of  what 
tenor  can  now  only  be  conjectured. 
On  the  fifth  night  following,  he  was 
seen  for  the  last  time  I 

^  Has  this  invaluable  man,  so  ob- 
noxious to  most  of  the  hostUe  Sects 
that  convulse  our  Era,  been  spirited 
aw^  by  certain  of  their  emissaries : 
or  did  be  go  forth  voluntarily  to  their 
bead-quarters  to  confer  with  them,  and 
confront  them?  Reason  we  have,  at 
least  of  a  negative  sort,  to  believe  the 
Lost  still  living:  our  widowed  heart 
also  whispers  that  ere  long  he  will 
himself  give  a  sign.  Otherwise,  indeed, 
must  his  archives,  one  day,  be  opened 
by  Authority ;  where  much,  perhaps  the 
Palingenetie  itself,  is  thought  to  be 
reposited/' 

Ibns  far  the  Hofirath ;  who  vanishes, 
as  is  his  wont,  too  like  an  Ignis  Fatuus, 
leaving  the  diik  still  darker. — So  that 
Teu(elsdri5ckh's  public  History  were 
not  done,  then,  or  reduced  to  an  even, 
oniomantic  tenor;  nay,  perhaps,  the 
better  part  thereof  were  onW  beginning  ? 
We  stand  in  a  region  of  conjectures, 


where  substance  has  melted  into  sha- 
dow, and  one  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  May  Time,  which 
solves  or  suppresses  all  problems, 
throw  glad  light  on  this  also.  Our 
own  private  conjecture,  now  amounting 
almost  to  certainty,  is  Uiat,  safe-moored 
in  some  stillest  obscurity,  not  to  lie 
always  still,  Teufelsdrockh  is  actually 
in  London ! 

Here,  however,  can  the  present 
Editor,  with  an  ambrosial  joy  as  of 
over-weariness  falling  into  sleep,  lay 
down  his  pen.  Well  does  he  know, 
if  human  testimony  be  worth  aueht, 
that  to  innumerable  British  readers 
likewise,  it  is  a  satisfying  consumma- 
tion ;  that  innumerable  British  readers 
consider  him,  during  these  current 
months,  but  as  an  uneasy  interruption 
to  their  ways  of  thought  and  digestion, 
not  without  a  certain  irritancy  and 
even  spoken  invective.  For  which,  as 
for  other  mercies,  ought  he  not  to  thank 
the  Upper  Powers?  To  one  and^all 
of  you,  O  irritated  readers,  he,  witli 
outstretched  arms  and  open  heart,  will 
wave  a  kind  farewell.  Thou  too,  mi- 
raculous Entity,  that  namest  thyself 
YoRKE  and  Oliver,  and  with  thy  vi- 
vacities and  genialities,  with  thy  ail- 
too  Irish  mirth  and  madness,  and 
odour  of  palled  punch,  makest  such 
strange  work,  farewell ;  bug  as  thou 
canst,  fkce-welll  Have  we  not,  in  the 
course  of  eternity,  travelled  some 
montlis  of  our  Life-journey  in  partial 
sight  of  one  another ;  have  we  not 
lived  together,  though  in  a  state  of 
quarrel? 
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THE  ROGUERIES  OF  TOM  MOORE. 
(From  the  Prout  Papen,) 

'*  Grata  carpendo  tbyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum.  circa  nemus,*  uridique 


Tyberis  ripas  ;  operosa  PARVUS 

Carmina  fingo." 

QUINTUS  HORATIDS  FlACCL'S. 

"  By  taking  time  and  some  advice  from  Front, 
A  polisheid  book  of  songs  I  hammered  out ; 
But  still  mj  muse,  for  she  the  fact  confesses, 
Haunts  that  sweet  hill  renowned  for  water-cresses." 

Thomas  L.  Moorz. 

When  the  star  of  Father  Prout  (who  was  an  undoubted  genuine  son  of  St. 

Patrick's  witty  dean  and  the  accomplished  Stella,  as  proved  in  our  last  Number, 

and  in  himself  the  most  eccentric  luminary  that  has  ot  late  adorned  our  planetary 

system)  first  rose  in  the  firmament  of  literature,  it  deservedly  attracted  the  gaze 

of  the  learned,  and  riveted  the  eye  of  the  sage.     I  know  not  what  may  have 

been  the  sensation  its  appearance  created  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  Observatoire 

Royal  of  Paris,  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  or  at  Fesol^,  where,  in  Milton's  lime,  the  sons 

of  Galileo  plied   the  untiring  telescope  to  descry  new  heavenly  phenomena, 

"  rivers  or  mountains  in  the  shadowy  moon,"  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  impression 

made  on  the  London  University,  for  all  Stinkomalee  hath  been  perplexed  at 

the  apparition.    The  learned  Chaldeans  of  Gower  Street  opme  that  it  forebodes 

nothing  good  to  the  cause  of"  useful  knowledge,"  and  they  watch  the  ''  transit" 

of  Prout,  devoutly  wishing  for  his  "  exit.**     With  throbbing  anxiety,  night  after 

night,  has  Dr.  Lalrdner  gs^ed  on  the  sinister  planet,  seeking,  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 

Babbage's  calculating  machine,  to  ascertain  the  probable  period  of  its  final 

eclipse,  and  often  muttering  its  name,  '*  to  tell  how  he  hates  its  beams."    lie 

has  seen  it  last  April  shining  conspicuously  in  the  constellation  of  Pisces,  whea 

he  duly  conned  over  the  *^  Apology  for  Lent ;"  and  the  doctor  has  reported  to  the 

University  board,  that,  *'  advancing  witli  retrograde  movement  in  the  zodiac,^'  this 

disastrous  orb  was  last  perceived  in  the  milky  way  entering  the  sign  of  Amphora," 

or  '*  the  churn."    But  what  do  the  public  care,  while  the  general  eye  is  delighted 

by  its  irradiance,  that  a  few  owls  and  dunces  are  scared  by  its  efiulgency  ?    The 

Georgium  Sidus^  the  Astrum  Julium,  the  Soleil  d'Austerlitz,  the  Star  at  VauxhcU^ 

the  nose  of  Lord  Chancellor  Vaux,\  and  the  grand  Roman  Girandola  shot  off  from 

the  mole  of  Adrian,  to  the  annual  delight  of  modem  **  quirites,"  are  all  fine 

things  and  rubicund  in  their  generation,  but  nothing  to  the  star  of  Watergrasshill. 

Nor  is  astronomical  science  or  p3rrotecnics  the  only  department  of  philosophy 

that  has  been  influenced  by  this  extraordinary  meteor.    The  kindred  study  of 

GASTRonomy  has  derived  the  hint  of  a  new  combination  from  its  inspiring  ray, 

and,  after  a  rapid  perusal  of  "  Prout's  Apology  for  Fish,"  the  celebrated  Monsieur 

Vde,  whom  Croqiiis  has  so  exquisitely  delineated  in  the  Gallery  of  Reg  in  a,  has 

invented  on  the  spot  an  original  sauce,  a  novel  ohsoniumf  more  especially  adapted 

to  cod  and  turbot,  to  which  be  has  given  the  reverend  father's  name ;  so  that 

Sir  William  Curtis  will  be  found  eating  his  ttLrhot  d  la  Prout  as  constantly  as  his 

tourte  a  lafrangipane.    The  fascinating  Miss  Landon  has  affixed  her  fair  name  to 

a  frozen  lake  in  the  map  of  Captain  Ross's  discoveries ;  and  if  Prout  be  not  so 

fortunate  in  winning  terraqueous  renown  with  his  pen, 

"  Nititur  pennh  vitreo  daturas 
Nomina  ponto  " — 

he  will  at  least  figure  on  the  "  carte'^  at  Verey's,  our  neighbour,  opposite. 

*  Blameum  nemus. 

•f  The  following  song  was  a  favourite  with  the  celebrated  Chanceller  D'Aguesaeau. 
It  is  occasionally  sung  in  our  own  times  by  a  modem  performer  on  the  woolsack,  in 
the  intervals  of  business  : 

"  Sit6t  Que  la  lumicre  Ravi  de  revoir  Taurore, 

Reaore  nos  c6teauz,  Le  verre  en  main  je  lui  dis, 

Je  commence  ma  carriere  Vois-tu  done  plus  chet  U  Maure 

Par  visiter  mes  tonneauz.  Que  iur  mon  nes  de  rubit? 
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Who  can  yet  tell  what  posthumous  destinies  await  the  late  iucumbent  of 
WateigrasriiiU  !  In  truth,  his  celebrity  (to  use  an  expression  of  Edmund  Burke) 
is  as  yet  but  '^  a  tpa^  in  the  h&rizon — u  tmoU  temmal  principle  rather  than  a 
Jcrmedkody  ;"  and  when,  in  the  disemboguing  of  the  chest,  in  the  evolving  of  his 
MSS.,  he  will  be  unfolded  to  the  view  in  all  his  dimensions,  developing  his 
prt^rtioos  in  a  gorgeous  shape  of  matchless  originality  and  grandeur,  then  will 
be  the  hour  for  the  admirers  of  the  beautiful  and  the  votaries  of  the  sublime  to 
hail  him  with  becoming  veneration,  and  welcome  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music. 
(J)am^  cap.  yiii.  v.  15). 

Then  shall  the  reign  of  mind  commence  on  earth ; 
And  starting  fresh,  as  from  a  second  birth, 
Man,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  new  spring. 
Shall  walk  transparent  like  some  holy  thing ! ! ! 
Then,  too,  Tour  proph«t  from  his  angel  brow 
Shall  east  the  veil  that  hides  its  splendour  now. 
And  gladdened  eaitb  shall,  through  her  wide  ezptmse. 
Bask  in  the  glories  of  his  countenance ! 

The  title  of  this  second  paper  taken  from  the  Prout  collection  is  enough  to 
indicate  that  we  are  only  nring  off  the  small-arms  —  the  pop-guns — of  this 
stupendous  araenal,  and  that  we  reserve  the  heavy  mettle  for  a  grander  occasion, 
when  the  Whig  ministry  and  the  dog-days  shall  be  over,  and  a  merry  autumn 
and  a  Wellington  administration  shall  mellow  our  October  cups.  To  talk  of  Tom 
Moore  is  but  small  talk  —  in  tenia  labor,  at  tenuis  non  gloria  ;  for  Prout's  grent 
art  b  to  magnify  what  is  little  and  to  fling  a  dash  of  the  sublime  into  a  twopenny-  ' 
post  communication.  To  use  Tommy  s  own  phraseology,  Prout  could,  with 
great  comfort  and  ease  to  himself, 

"  Teach  an  old  cow  pater  noster. 
And  whistle  Moll  Roe  to  a  pig."* 

Bat  we  have  another  reason  for  selecting  this  Euayon  Moore  from  the  papers  of 
the  deceased  divine.  We  have  seen  with  regret  an  effort  made  to  crush  and 
annihilate  the  young  author  of  a  book  on  the  Bjound  Towers  of  Irelandy  with 
whom  we  are  not  personally  acquainted,  but  whose  production  gave  earnest  of  an 
ardent  mind  bent  on  abstruse  and  recondite  studies  ;  and  who,  leaving  the 
frivolous  boudoir  and  the  drawing-room  coterie  to  lisp  their  ballads  and  retail 
their  Epicurean  gossip  unmolested,  trod  alone  the  cragg}'  steeps  of  venturous 
discovery  in  the  regions  of  oriental  learning ;  whence,  returning  to  the  isle  of 
the  west,  the  '*  laan  of  the  fireworshipper,''  he  trimmed  his  lamp,  well  fed  with 
the  fragrant  oil  of  these  sunny  lands,  and  penned  a  work  which  will  one  day 
nmk  among  the  most  extraordinary  of  moaem  times.  The  Edinburgh  Ileoiew 
attempted,  long  ago,  to  stifle  the  unfledged  muse  of  Byron ;  these  truculent 
oorthems  would  gladly  have  bruised  in  the  very  shell  that  young  eagle  that 
afterwards  tore  Brougham,  Jefiirey,  and  Moore  with  his  lordly  talons,  and  made 
them  wax  subservient  slaves,  after  being  impotent  bullies.  The  same  review 
undertook  to  cry  down  Wordswortli  and  Coleridge ;  they  shouted  their  vulgar 
*'  cruciflgatur"  against  Robert  Southey ;  and  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  motto 
of  the  French  club  of  witlings, 

"  Nul  n*aura  de  Vesprit  que  nous  et  nos  amis." 

But  O'Brien  may  defy  them.  He  may  defy  his  own  alma  mater,  the  silent  and 
unproductive  Trin.  Coll.  Dub. ;  he  may  defy  tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy,  a  learned 
assembly,  which,  alas !  has  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked,  nor  a  soul  to  be  damned, 
secure  of  the  applause  which  sterling  merit  challenges  from  every  freebom  inha- 
bitant of  these  islands, — 

**  Save,  where  from  yonder  ivy  mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  those  who,  venturing  near  her  silent  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

Moore  (we  beg  his  pardon),  the  reviewer,  asserts  that  O'Brien  is  a  plagiary, 
and  copied  his  discovery  from  JVimrorf.  Now  we  venture  to  ofl*er  a  copy  of  the 
commentaries  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide  (which  we  find  in  Prout's  chest)  to  Tommy, 
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if  he  will  show  us  a  single  passage  in  Nimrod  (which  we  are  confident  be  never 
read)  warranting  his  assertion.  But  apropos  of  plagiarisms ;  let  us  hear  the 
prophet  of  Watergrassbill,  who  enters  largely  on  the  aubject. 

Oliver  Yorkb. 


Watergrauhill,  Feb.  18S4. 
That  notorious  tinkerWiUiam  Woods, 
who,  as  I  have  recorded  among  the  pa- 
pers in  my  coffer  somewhere,  to  spite 
ray  illustrious  father,  kidnapped  me  in 
my  childhood,  little  dreamt  that  the  in- 
fant Prout  would  one  day  emerge  from 
the  Royal  Cork  Foundlmg  Hospital  as 
safe  and  unscathed  as  the  children 
from  Nebu(^adnexzar*s  fiirnace,  to  hold 
up  his  viliany  to  the  execration  of 
mankind. 

"  Non  sine  dia  animosus  infans !" 

Among  the  Romans,  whoever  stole  a 
child  was  liable  by  law  to  get  a  sound 
flogging ;  and,  saplaga  in  Latin  means 
a  stripe^  or  la$hj  kidnappers  in  Cicero's 
time  were  called  plagiarii,  or  cat-o*- 
nine^taU  villains.  I  approve  highly  of 
this  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  but  per- 
haps my  judgment  is  biased,  and  I 
should  be  an  unfair  juror  to  give  a  ver- 
dict in  a  case  which  comes  home  to 
my  own  feelings  so  poignantly.  The 
term  plagiary  has  since  been  applied 
metaphorically  to  literary  shoplifters 
and  book-robbers,  who  stuff  their  pages 
with  other  men's  goods,  and  thrive  on 
indiscriminate  pillage.  This  is  justly 
considered  a  high  misdemeanour  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  the  lash  of  cri- 
ticism is  unsparingly  dealf  on  pick- 
pockets of  this  description.  Among 
the  Latins,  Martial  is  the  only  classic 
autlior  by  whom  the  term  plagiarius  is 
used  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  as 
applied  to  liteiature ;  and  surely  it  was 
not  because  the  practice  only  began  in 
his  time  that  the  word  had  not  been 
used  even  in  the  Augustan  age  of 
Rome.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  first 
find  the  term  in  Martial's  Epigrams 
(lib.  i.  epigr.  53),  talking  of  his  verses, 

"  Dicas  esse  meoj,  manuque  missos  : 
Hoc  si  terque  quaterque  clamitaris, 
Impones  plagiario  pudorem." 

Cicero  himself  was  accused  by  the 
Greeks  of  pilfering  whole  passages  for 
his  philosophical  works  from  tiie  scrolls 
of  Athens,  and  cooking  up  the  frag- 
ments and  broken  meat  of  Greek  ora- 
tions to  feed  the  hungry  barbarians  of 
the  Roman  forum.  My  authority  is 
that  excellent  critic  St.  Jerome,  who, 
in  the  proemium  in  qu.  Heb.  lib.  Gene- 


sisy  distinctly  says,  **  Cicero  repetunda- 
rum  accusaiur  a  Gr^ciSj"  &c.  &c. ;  and 
in  the  same   passage  he  adds,  that 
Virgil,  being  accused  of  taking  whole 
siroilies  from  Homer,  gloried  in  the 
theft,  and  exclaimed, "  'Hiink  ye  it  no- 
thing to  wrest  his  club  from  Hercules  ?" 
(t*.    ibidem.)      Vide    iS^  Hieronymi^ 
opera,  tom.  iv.  fol.  90.    But  what  shall 
we  say  when  we  find  Jerome  accusing 
another    hofy  father    of  plagiarism  ? 
verily  the  temjptation  must  have  been 
very  great  to  have  shaken  the  probity 
of  St.  Ambrose,  when    he    pillaged 
his    learned    brother    in    die    faith, 
Origen  of  Alexandria,  by  wholesale. 
'<  Niq>er  Sanctus  Ambrosius  Hexameron 
ilUus  compHavit  {S^  Hieronymij  opera, 
tom.  iii.  fol.  87,  la  epistqUi  ad  Fam-^ 
mach).    It  is  well  known  that  Menan- 
der  and  Aristophanes  were  mercilessly 
pillaged  by  Terence  and  Plautus ;  and 
the  Latin  freebooters  thought  nothing 
of  stopping  the  Hiespian  waggon  on 
the  highways  of  Parnassus.  TheFrench 
dramatists  are  similarly  waylaid    by 
our  scouts  from  the  green-room,  and 
the  plunder  is  awftil  1     What  is  Talley- 
rand about,  that  he  cannot  protect  the 
property  of  the  French?     Perhaps  he 
IS  better  employed. 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  read  a 
great  deal  in  my  time — being  of  a 
quiet  disposition,  and  having  always 
had  a  taste  for  books,  which  I  consider 
a  great  blessing ;  but  latterly  I  find 
that  I  may  dispense  with  further  per- 
usal of  printed  volumes,  as,  unfortu- 
nately, memory  serves  me  but  too  well ; 
and  all  I  read  now  strikes  me  as  but  a 
new  version  of  what  I  had  read  some- 
where before.  Plagiarism  is  so  bare- 
faced, and  so  universal,  that  I  can*t 
stand  it  no  longer}  I  have  shut  up 
shop,  and  won't  be  taken  in  no  more. 
Quare  peregrinum  !  cUimo.  I'm  sick 
of  hashed-up  works,  and  loathe  the 
baked  meats  of  antiquity  served  in  a 
fricassee.  Give  me  a  solid  joint,  in 
which  no  knife  has  been  ever  fleshed, 
and  I  will  share  your  intellectual  ban- 
quet most  willingly,  were  it  but  a 
mountain  kid  or  a  limb  of  Welsh  mut- 
ton. Alas  I  where  shall  I  turn  ?  Let 
roe  open  the  reviews,  and  lo  I  the 
critics  are  but  repeating  old  criticisms ; 
let  me  fly  to  the  poets,  'tis  but  the  oicL 
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lyre  with  new  catgut  strings;  let  m^ 
hear  tiie  oiatois, — "  that's  my  thuii>- 
da*!**  says  the  ghost  of  Shendan  or 
the  spectre  of  Burke ;  let  me  listen  to 
the  sayers  of  good  things,  and  alas  for 
the  injured  shade  of  Joe  Miller  I  I 
could  go  through  the  whole  range  of 
modem  authors  (save  Scott  and  a  few 
of  that  kidqey),and  exclaim»with  nsore 
truth  than  the  chieftain  of  the  crusadeis 
ioTaasOy 

"  De  qui  de  voi  non  so  la  patria  e  1  seme  1 
Quale  spada  m'd  ignota  e  qual  saettal 
Ben  che  per  I'aria  ancor  sospeaa  treme 
Non  saprei  dir  s'e  Franca,  o  se  dlrlanda, 
£  quale  aponto  il  biaoeio  e  che  la  manda  V 
G<r«Mi.  UUr,,  canto  Tigesimo,  st.  18. 


To  state  the  simple  truth,  such  as  I 
feel  it  in  my  own  conviction,  I  declare 
that  the  whole  mass  of  contemporary 
scribblement  might  be  bound  up  in 
one  tremendous  volume,  and  entitled 
**  Eiegant  ExtraetM  ;"  for,  if  you  except 
the  form  and  style,  the  varnish  and  co- 
lour, all  the  rest  is  what  I  have  known 
m  a  different  shape  forty  years  ago ; 
and  there  is  more  philosophy  than 
me*;ts  the  eye  in  that  excellent  song  on 
the  transmutation  of  things  here  below, 
perpetually  offering  the  same  intrinsic 
sabstance  under  a  dif^nt  name : 

"  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  ing,  which  now 

fotms  with  mild  ale, 
Was  ODceTohy  Philpo^  amerry  old  soul," 

Hiis  tnmsmigration  of  intellect,  thi| 
metempsychosis  of  literature,  ffoes  on 
silently  reproducing  what  had  been, 
and  reconstructing  what  had  gone  to 
pieces;  but  those  whose  memory,  like 
mine,  is  unfiwtunately  ever -tenacious 
of  its  young  impressions,  cannot  enjoy 
the  ttst  of  a  twice-told  tale,  and  conse- 
quently are  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

It  has  lately  come  out  that  Chiide 
Barold  (like  other  naughty  children 
sent  to  the  Euryalus  hulk)  was  given  to 
nicking  pockets;  and  that  Mr.  Beck- 
rard,  Sie  author  of  Vathek  and  the 
builder  of  FtmihUl  Abbey ^  has  been  a 
serious  sufferer  by  the  ChUde'i  depre- 
dations, and  is  now  determined  to 
publish  his  case  in  the  shape  of  Tra- 
veUj  in  1787,  through  Portugal^  up  the 
RAmef  and  through  Ital^,  by  W.  Beck- 
fordf  Esq. ;  and,  also,  it  appears  that 
Saml.  Rogers,  in  his  Itafy^  has  learned 
a  thing  or  two  ftom  the  BandiU  of 
Ttfracina^  and  has  devaliti  Mr.  Beck- 
ferd  aforesaid  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  the  Appennines.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  8di  this :  murder  will  out ; 


and  a  stolen  dog  will  naturally  nose 
out  his  original  and  primitive  master 
among  a  thousand  on  a  race-course. 

These  matters  may  be  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated, and  (honour  bright !)  fiir  be 
it  ftom  me  to  pull  the  stool  from  under 
every  poor  devil  that  sits  down  to  write 
a  book,  and  sweep  away  with  unspar^ 
ing  besom  all  the  cobwebs  so  indus- 
triously woven  across  Paternoster  Row. 
I  don't  wish  to  imitate  Father  Har- 
douin,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  who  gained 
great  renown  among  the  wits  of  Louis 
XlVth's  time  by  his  paradoxical  and 
startling  opinions.  A  favourite  maggot 
hatched  in  his  prolific  brain  was,  that 
the  odes  of  Horace  never  were  written 
by  the  friend  of  Maecenas,  but  were  the 
crude  imposture  of  some  old  Benedic- 
tine monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  who, 
to  amuse  his  cloistered  leisure,  per- 
sonated Flaccus,  and  under  his  name 
strung  together  dioae  lyrical  effusions. 
Tliis  is  maintained  in  a  large  foho, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1733,  vis. 
aarduini  opera  varta,  ^tnKi-Jforafiict, 
which  any  one  can  consult  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  One  of  his 
arguments  is  drawn  from  the  Chrittian 
allutionSf  which  he  asserts  occur  so 
frequently  in  these  odes ;  ex.  gratid, 
the  Praise  of  Chastity : 

"  Platanusque  coelebs 
Evincit  ulmos"  (Lib.  ii.  ode  15) ; 

(or  the  elm  tree  used  to  be  married  to 
the  vine ;  not  so  the  sycamore,  as  any 
one  who  has  been  in  Italy  must  know. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Julian 
the  apostate,  is  denounced  by  the 
monk  thus,  quoth  the  Jesuit : 

"  Sed  bellicosiB  fata  (^airitibus 
H&c  lege  dice,  ne  nunium  pii 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Trojas." 

(Lib.  lii.  ode  3.) 

Again,  the  sacred  mysteries  of  our 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  concealed  na- 
ture of  the  bread  that  was  broken 
among  the  primitive  Christians. 

'*  Vetabo  qui  Cererii  Mocrum 
Vulgiirit  areanuM,  sub  iisdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum"  (the  bark  of  Peter) 

(Lib.  iii.  ode  2). 

And  the  patriarch  Joseph,  according  to 
Uardouin,  is  clearly  pointed  out  under 
the  strange  and  un-Roraan  name  of  Pro- 
culeius,  of  whom  history  says  naught. 
'*  Vivit  eztento  Proculeius  oevo, 
Notoa  infratrei  animi  pattmi!** 

(Lib.  ii.  ode  t.) 

For  the  rest  of  old  Hardouin's  disco- 
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veries  I  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  as 
quoted  above ;  and  I  must  in  feimess 
add,  that  his  other  literary  efforts  and 
deep  erudition  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  the  celebrated  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed,— the  Jesuits  and  Benedictines 
being  as  distinct  and  as  superior  bodies 
of  monastic  men  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  of  cowled  coenobites  as  the  brah- 
mins in  India  are  to  the  beggarly 
parias.* 

There  is  among  the  lyric  poems  of 
the  lower  Irish  a  very  remarkable  ode, 
the  authorship  of  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  very  Rev.  Robert  Bur- 
rowes,the  mild,  tolerant,  and  exemplary 
dean  of  St.  Finbarrs  Cathedral,  Cork, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend : 
it  refers  to  the  last  tragic  scene  in  the 
comical  or  melodramatic  life  of  a  Dub- 
lin gentleman,  whom  the  above-men- 
tioned excellent  divine  accompanied  in 
his  ministerial  capacity  to  the  gallows ; 
and  nothing  half  so  characteristic  of 
the  genuine  Irish  recklessness  of  death 
was  ever  penned  by  any  national  La- 
bruy^re  as  that  incomparable  elegy  be- 
ginning— 

'•The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched, 
The  boys  they  all  paid  him  a  visit/'  &c. 

Now,  were  not  this  fact  of  the 
clerical  authorship  of  a  most  sublime 
Pindaric  composition  chronicled  in 
the  imperishable  pages  of  Regina, 
some  future  Hardouin  would  arise  to 
unsettle  the  belief  of  posterity,  and  the 
claim  of  my  friend  Dean  Burrowes 
would  be  overlooked  ;  while  the  song- 
ster of  Turpin  the  highwayman,  the 
illustrious  author  ofRookwood,^  would 
infallibly  be  set  down  as  the  writer  of 
*'  LanyV*  last  hornpipe.  But  let  me 
remark,  en  passan/,  that  in  that  interest- 
ing department  of  literature  "  slang 
songs,"  Ireland  enjoys  a  proud  and 


lofty  pre-eminence  over  every  Euro- 
pean country :  her  "  mum  pedeUrUf* 
or  ^^  footpad  poetry/*  is  unrivalled  ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  an 
eminent  historian,  over  whoso  pages  I 
have  pored  with  untiring  eye  in  my 
schoolboy-days,  Tacitus,  (in  his  admi- 
rable work  De  Moribut  Germanorum^ 
the  Irish  resemble  the  barbarians  on 
the  Rhine,  and  find  an  impulse  for 
valorous  deeds,  and  a  comfort  for  all 
their  tribulations,  in  a  song . 

Many  folks  like  to  write  anony- 
mously, others  posthumously,  others 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  for  each 
of  these  methods  of  conveying  thought 
to  our  fellow-men  there  may  be  as- 
signed sundry  solid  reasons.  But  a 
man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  avow 
his  writings,  if  called  on  by  an  injured 
party,  and  I  for  one  will  never  shrink, 
from  that  avowal.  If,  as  my  friend 
O'Brien  of  the  Round  Towers  tells  me, 
Tom  Moore  tried  to  run  him  down  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  afler  holding  an 
unsuccessful  negotiation  with  him  for 
his  services  in  compiling  a  joint-stock 
history  of  Ireland,  why  did  not  tiie  man 
of  the  paper  bullet  fire  a  fair  shot  in  his 
own  name,  and  court  the  publicity  of  a 
dirty  job,  which  done  in  the  dark  can 
lose  nothing  of  its  infamy.  Dr.  John- 
son tells  us,  that  Bolingbroke  wrote  in 
his  old  age  a  work  against  Christianity, 
which  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  avow  or 
publish  in  his  lifetime ;  but  left  a  sum 
of  money  in  his  will  to  a  hungiy 
Scotchman,  Mallet,  on  condition  of 
printing  in  his  own  name  this  precious 
production.  <<  He  loaded  the  pistol," 
says  the  pious  and  learned  lexicogra- 
pher, *'  but  made  Sawney  pull  the 
trigger.''  But  the  weapon,  like  Moore's, 
was  quite  harmless  —  ^e/um  imbellef 
Hnis  ictu. 

The  two  most  original  writers  of  the 


•  Father  Hardoum,  who  died  at  Paris  3d  Sept.  ir«9,  was  one  of  the  many  high 
omamente  of  the  society  and  the  century  to  which  he  belonged.  His  edition  of  the 
councils  ranks  wnong  the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  theological  toU,  ConcU.  colUct.  Regia, 
15  vols,  foho,  Paris,  1715.  The  best  edition  of  the  naturaUst  Pliny  extant  is  hia, 
and  displays  a  wondrous  range  of  reading.  He  was  one  of  the  witty  and  honest 
crew  of  Jesuits  who  conducted  that  model  of  periodical  criticism  the  Journal  de 
Trtvoux.    Bishop  Atterbury  of  Rochester  has  written  his  epitaph : 

"  Htc  jacet  Petrus  Hardninvs 
Hominum  paradoxotatos,  vir  summa  memoriae, 
Judicium  expectans." — Prout. 
.«  t  ^^^^  T®*  ^»^«  «Wed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  for  Rookwood  was  not  pubUahed 
tiU  four  months  after  his  death  at  Watergrasshill,     Perhaps  Mr.  Ainsworth  aub- 
mitted  his  embryo  romance  to  the  priest's  inspection  when  ke  went  to  kiss  the 
stone.     We  are  glad  this  note  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  announcing,  as  shorUy  to 
be  pubhshed,  six  magnificent  plates,  illustrative  of  scenes  in  that  irulv-strikinir 
romaunt,  by  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Wull. O.  Y.  .^  © 
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day,  and  also  the  two  most  ilUtreated 
by  ^€  press,  are  decidedly  Miss  Har- 
riet Martineau  and  Henry  O'Brien. 
Of  Miss  Martineau  I  shall  say  little, 
as  Ae  can  defend  herself  against  all 
her  fees,  and  give  them  an  effectual 
dMGk  when  haid-pressed  in  literary 
eBBoomers.  Her  ame  can  be  com-> 
prised  in  one  brief  pemaneter,  which 
I  would  recommend  as  a  motto  for  the 
title-page  of  all  her  treatises : 

**  FcEmina  tractavit  '  propria  qas  man- 
bna.'" 

But  over  Henry  O'Brien,  as  he  is  young 
and  artless,  I  must  throw  the  shield  of 
my  fostering  protection.     It  is  now 
some  time  since  he  called  at  Water- 
grasshill;  it  was  in  the  summer  after 
I  had  a  visit  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  young  man  was  then  well  versed 
in  the  oriental  languages  and  the  Celtic ; 
he  had  read  the  Caran  and  the  Psalter 
of  Cashil,  the  Zendevesta  and  the  Ogi/- 
gia,  LaUa  Rookh  and  Rock's  Memoirs, 
besides  other  books  that  Ueat  of  Phce- 
nician   antiquities.     From   these  au- 
thentic sources  of  Irish  and  Hindoo 
mythology  he  had  derived  much  in- 
ternal comfort  and  spiritual  consola- 
tion;  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
picked  up  a  rude  (and  perhaps  a  crude) 
notion  that  the  Persians  and  the  boys 
of  Tipperary  were  first  cousins  after 
all.    Twas  a  bold  thought,  to  be  sure, 
that  same ;  but  then  the  story  of  the 
fireworsbippers  in  Arabia  so  corres- 
ponded with  the  exploits  of  General 
Decimus  Rock  in  Mononia,  and  the 
camel-driver  of  Mecca  was  so  forcibly 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  bog- 
trotter  of  Derrynane,  both  having  de- 
luded an  untutored  tribe  of  savages, 
and  \hejlight  of  the  one  being  as  cele- 
brated as  the  vicarious  imprisonnieni  of 
the  other,  he  was  sure  he  should  find 
some  grand   feature    of  this   striking 
consanguinity,    some   landmark   indi- 
cative of  former  relationship. 

Joumeyingwith  that  intent,  he  eyed  these 

TowBRS ; 
And,  heaven-directed  ,came  this  w  ay  to  find 
The  noble  truth  that  gilds  bis  humble 

name. 

Being  a  tolerable  Greek  scholar  (for 
he  is  a  Kerryman),  with  Lucian,  of 
course,at  his  fingers'  ends,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  great  phallic  tower  which 
that  author  describes  as  having  been 
long  'ago  erected  in  the  countries  of 
the  east  (and  which  might  probably 
have  been  tlie  identical  tower  of  Ba- 


bel) ;  a  ray  of  light  darted  through  the 
diaphanous  casement  of  O'Brien's 
bram, — 'twas  a  merry  thought,  with  a 
touch  of  the  sublime  intermingled, — 
'twas  a  coi^  de  soleil,^  manifestation  of 
the  spirit, —  'twas  a  diviiue  particula 
attraf — 'twas  a  most  eurikish  moment, 
— 'twas  what  a  Frenchman  would  call 
Vkewrt  du.  herger  ;  and  on  the  spot  the 
whole  theoiy  of  Round  Towers  "was 
developed  in  his  mind.  The  dormant 
chrysalis  burst  into  a  butterfly.  And 
this  is  the  bright  thing  of  surpassing 
brilliancy  that  Tom  Moore  would  ex- 
tinguish with  his  flimsy  foolscap  pages 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  1  Though  all  the 
mercenary  or  time-serving  scribes  of 
the  periodical  press  should  combine  to 
slander  and  burke  thee,  O'B. !  though 
all  the  world  betray  thee,  one  pen  at 
least  thy  rights  shall  guard,  and  vindi- 
cate thy  renown  :  here,  on  the  summit 
of  a  bleak  Irish  hill— here,  to  the  child 
of  genius  and  enthusiasm  my  door  is 
still  open ;  and  though  the  support 
which  I  can  give  thee  is  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  patronage  indeed,  I  give  it 
with  good  will,  and  assuredly  with 
good  humour.  0,  Brien  1  historian  of 
round  towers,  has  sorrow  thy  young 
days  faded  ? 

Does  Moore  with  his  cold  wing  wither 
Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ? 

Then,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither— 
I'll  weep  with  thee  tear  for  tear. 

When  O'Brien  consulted  me  as  to 
his  future  plans  and  prospects,  and  the 
development  of  his  theory,  in  the  first 
instance  confidentially  to  Tom  Moore, 
I   remember    distinctly  that,   in    the 
course  of  our  conversation  (over  a  red 
herring),  I  cautioned  the  young  and 
fervent  enthusiast  against  the  tricks  and 
rogueries  of  Tommy.     No  man  was 
better  able  to  give  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject—  Moore  and  I  having  had  many 
mutual  transactions,  the  reciprocity  of 
which  was  all  on  one  side.    We  know 
each  other  tntus  et  in  cute,  as  the  reader 
of  this  posthumous  paper  will  not  fail 
to  learn  before  he  has  laid  down  the 
document ;  and  if  the  ballad-monger 
comes  ofi'second  best,  I  can't  help  him. 
I  warned  O'B.  against  confiding  his 
secret  to  the  man  of  melody,  or  else  he 
would  surely  repent  of  his  simplicity, 
and  to  his  cost  find  himself  some  day 
the  dupe  of  his  credulous  reliance  ; 
while  he  would  have  the  untoward  pro- 
spect of  seeing  his  discovery  swamped, 
and  of  beholding,  through  the  medium 
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of  a  deep  and  overwhelming  flood  of 
treocbery, — 

"  Hii  round  towers  of  other  days 
Beneath  the  waters  shining." 

For,  to  illustrate  by  a  practical  example 
the  man's  way  of  ooing  business,  I 
|;ave,  as  a  striking  instance,  his  Travelt 
m  Search  of  Religion,    Now,  since  my 
witty  Other's  celebrated  book  of  GuUi- 
ver'M  Ihnels,  I  ask,  was  there  ever  a 
more  clever,  or  in  every  way  so  well 
got  up  a  performance  as  this  Irish 
gentleman's  Steeple  Cha$e  ?  But  would 
you  believe  it,  unless  Prout  told  you, 
this  very  same  identical  Tommy,  who  in 
that  work  quotes  the  "  fathers"  so  ac- 
curately, and,  I  may  add,  without  going 
into  polemics,  so  felicitously  and  tri- 
umphantly, has  written  the  most  abu- 
sive,  scurrilous,  and  profane  article 
that  ever  sullied  the  pages  of  the  £rfm- 
hurph  Review, —  the  whole  scope  of 
which  is  to  cry  down  the  fiithers,  and 
to  turn  the  highest  and  most  cherished 
ornaments  of  the  primitive  church  into 
ridicule.    See  the  24th  volume  of  the 
Edinlmrgh  Review,*  p.  65,  Nov.  1814, 
where  you  will  learn  with  amazement 
that  the  most  accomplished  Christian 
writer  of  the  second  century,  that  most 
eloquent  churchman,  Africa's  glorious 
son,  was  nothing  more  in  Tommy's  eye 
than  the  **  Harsh,  muddy,  and  unintelli- 
gible Tertullian  1"   Further  on,  you  will 
near  this  Anacreontic  little  chap  talk  of 
"  the  pompous  rigidity  of  Chrysostom ;" 
and  soon  after  you  are  equally  edified 
by  hearing  him  descant  on  the  "  anti- 
thetical trifling  of  Gregory  Nazianzene  " 
*- of  Gregory,  whose  elegant  mind  was 
the  result  and  the  index  of  pure  unsul- 
lied virtue,  ever  most  attractive  when 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  scholarship 
— Gregory,  the  firiend  of  St.  Basil,  and 
his  schoolfellow  at  Athens,  where  those 
two  vigorous  champions  of  Christianity 
were  associated  in  their  youthful  studies 
with  that  Julian  who  was  afterwards 
an  emperor,  a  sophist,  and  an  apos- 
tate— a  disturber  of  oriental  provinces, 
and  a  fellow  who  perished  deservedly 
by  the  javelin  of  some  young  patriot 
admirer  of  round  towers  in  Persia.    In 
the  article  alluded  to,  our  incredu- 
lous Thomas  goes  on  to  say,  that  these 
same  fathers,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
refers  his  Irish  gentleman  in  the  catch- 
penny travels,  are  totally  "  unfit  to  be 


ffuides  either  in  faith  or  morals  "  (it,  t6.) 
The  prurient  rogue  dares  to  talk  of 
their  ''  Pagan  imaginations  /''  and, 
having  turned  up  his  ascetic  nose  at 
these  saintly  men,  because,  forsooth, 
they  appear  to  him  to  be  but  "  indiffer- 
ent Cfu^tians,"  he  pronounces  them 
to  be  also  **  elephants  in  battle,''  and, 
chuckling  over  this  old  simile,  con- 
cludes with  a  complacent  smirk  quite 
self-satisfactory.  O  for  the  proboscis 
of  the  royal  animal  in  the  Surrey  me- 
nagerie, to  give  this  poet's  carcass  a 
sound  drubbing  1  O  most  theological, 
and  zoological,  and  super-eminently 
logical  Tommy !  *tis  ^ou  that  are  fit  to 
travel  in  search  of  religion  I 

If  there  is  one  plain  truth  that  oozes 
forth  from  the  feculent  heap  of  trash 
which  the  reviewer  accumulates  on  the 
merits  of  the  lathers,  it  is  the  conviction 
in  every  observant  mind,  drawn  from 
the  simple  perusal  of  his  article,  that 
he  never  read  three  consecutive  pages 
of  their  works  in  his  life.  No  one 
that  ever  did,  no  one  who  had  ban- 
queted with  the  gorgeous  and  magnifi- 
cent Chiysostom,  or  drained  the  true 
Athenian  cup  of  Gregory  Nazianzene, 
or  dwelt  witn  the  eloquent  and  feel- 
ingly devout  Bernard  in  the  cloistered 
shades  of  Clairvaux,  or  mused  with  the 
powerful,  rich,  and  scrutinising  mind 
of  Jerome  in  his  hermitage  of  Pales- 
tine, could  write  an  article  so  contempt- 
ible, so  low,  so  little.  He  states,  truly 
with  characteristic  audacity,  that  he 
has  mounted  to  the  most  inaccessible 
shelves  of  the  library  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Dublin,  and  scaled  the  **  heights  of 
Abraham"  to  get  at  the  original  edi- 
tions ;  but  believe  him  not;  for  the  old 
in-folios  would  have  become  instinct 
with  life  at  the  approach  of  the  dwarf, 
would  awaken  at  his  touch,  and,  tum- 
bling their  goodly  volumes  on  their 
diminutive  assailant,  would  have  over- 
whelmed him,  like  Tarpeia,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  his  sacrilegious  in- 
vasion. 

Towards  my  young  friend  O'Brien  of 
the  towers  he  acts  the  same  part,  ap- 
pearing in  his  old  character,  that  of  an 
anonymous  reviewer,  a  veiled  prophet 
of  Khorassan.  Having  first  n^tiated 
with  him  to  extract  his  brains,  and 
make  use  of  him  for  his  meditated 
"  History  of  Ireland  "   (the    corres- 


*  The  hook  reviewed  by  Moore  is  entitled  Select  Patsageifrom  the  Fathert,  by  the 
Rev.  Stuart  Boyd :  whose  enthusiastic  and  chivalrous  brother,  shot  at  Malaga  by 
Moreno,  is  now  the  object  of  much  sympathy  in  the  newspapers. — O.  Y. 
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pondence  lies  beibre  me),  he  winds  up 
the  confidential  ioterconrae  by  an  Edin- 
boTgfa  voUey  of  canister  shot  quite  in  a 
friendly  -way.  He  has  the  inefiable 
impudence  to  accuse  0*B.  of  plagiar- 
ism, and  to  state  that  this  erand  and 
QDparalleled  discovery  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  the  author  oiNinaydy* 
a  book  which  Tommy  read  not,  neither 
did  he  care,  so  he  plucked  the  laurel 
from  the  brow  of  merit.  But  to  accuse 
a  writer  of  plagiarism,  Tommy  should 
be  himself  immaculate ;  and  while  he 
dwells  in  a  glass-house  he  should  not 
throw  stones  at  a  man  in  a  tower. 

The  Blanjey-stone  in  my  neigh- 
bouihood  has  attracted  hither  many  an 
iOustrious  visitor;  but  none  has  been 
so  assiduous  a  pilgrim  in  my  time  as 
Tom  Moore.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  his  best  and  most  unexceptionable 
work  on  the  melodious  ballads  of  his 
country,  he  came  regularly  eveiy  sum- 
mer, and  did  me  the  honour  to  share 
my  bumble  roof  repeatedly.  He 
knows  well  how  often  ne  plagued  me 
to  supply  him  with  original  songs 
which  1  had  picked  up  in  France 
among  the  merry  troubadours  and  carol- 
loving  inhabitants  of  that  once  happy 
land,  and  to  what  extent  he  has  trans- 
ferred these  foreign  inventions  into  the 
Irish  Melodies,  Like  the  robber  Ca- 
cus,be  generally  dragged  the  plundered 
cattle  by  the  tail,  so  as  that,  moving 
backwards  into  his  cavern  of  stolen 
goods,  the  foot-tracks  might  not  lead  to 
aeCection.  Some  songs  he  would  turn 
upside  down  by  a  figure  in  rhetoric 
called  «m^  fr^trt^  ;  Others  he  would 
disguise  in  various  shapes ;  but  he 
would  still  worry  me  to  supply  him 
with  the  productions  of  the  Gallic 
muse ;  for  "  d'ye  see,  old  Prout,"  the 
rogue  would  say, 

The  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  la^t 
Is  to  steal  a  few  thoughts  from  the  French, 
"  mj  dear." 


Now  I  would  have  let  him  enjoy 
unmolested  the  renown  which  these 
Melodies  have  obtained  for  him ;  but 
his  last  treacheiy  to  my  round-^tower 
friend  has  roused  my  bile,  and  I  shall 
give  evidence  of  the  unsuspected  rob- 
beries. 

"  Abstractnqaeboves  abjuratequerapinas 
Coelo  ostenduntor." 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  de- 
tached fragments  and  stray  metaphors, 
which  he  has  scattered  here  and  there 
in  such  gay  confiision,  that  eveiy  page 
has  within  its  limits  a  mass  of  felony 
and  plagiarism  sufficient  to  hang  him. 
For  mstance,  I  need  only  advert  to  his 
Bard's  Legacy.  On  his  dying  bed  this 
**  bard ''  cannot  help  indulging  his  evil 
pranks ;  for,  in  bequeathing  his  '<  heart " 
to  his  "  mistress  dear,''  and  recommend- 
ing her  to  <*  borrow  "  balmy  drops  of 
port  wine  to  bathe  the  relic,  he  is  all 
the  while  robbing  old  Clement  Maroi^ 
who  dius  disposes  of  ^  remains — 

"  Quand  je  sais  mort,  je  veuz  qu'ou 
m'entdre 

Dans  la  cave  ou  est  le  vin  > 
Le  corps  sous  un  tonaeau  de  Madere, 

£t  la  bottcbe  sous  le  robin." 

But  I  won't  strain  at  a  guat  when  I 
can  capture  a  camel  laden  with  pilfered 
spoil ;  for,  would  you  believe  it  if  you 
had  never  learned  it  from  Prout,  the 
very  opening  and  foremost  song  of  the 
collection, 

•*  Go  whore  glory  waits  thee," 

is  but  a  literal  and  servile  translation  of 
an  old  French  ditty  which  is  among 
my  papers,  and  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  composed  by  that  beautiful 
and  interesting  "  ladye"  Francoise  de 
Foix,Comtesse  de  Chateaubriand,  born 
in  1495,  and  the  frivourite  of  Francis  I., 
who  soon  abandoned  her :  indeed,  the 
lines  appear  to  anticipate  his  infidelity. 
They  were  written  before  the  battle  of 
Pavia. 


Chanson  de  la  Camteste  de  Chateauhtiand       Tom  Moore*t  traiulatum  of  this  iong  in  the 
a  Francois  I.  "  Irish  Melodies" 


Va  oil  la  gloire  t'invite ; 
£t  qusnd  ton  cocur  palpite 

D'orgueil,  qu*il  pense  a  moi ! 
Quand  l'6]oge  eniltmme 
Tonte  I'ardeur  de  ton  &me, 

Pense  encore  &  moi ! 


Go  where  glory  waits  thee — 
Bat  while  fame  elates  thee. 

Oh,  still  remember  me ! 
When  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 

Ofa,then  remember  me ! 


*  Mimrod,  by  the  Hon*  Reginald  Herbert.   1  vol.  8vo.  London,  16S6.   Priestley. 
A  work  of  uncommon  erudition,  but  the  leading  idea  of  which  is,  that  these  lowers 


met  with  in  the  volam#« — O.  Y. 
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Autres  chatmes  pent'etre 
Tu  Toudraa  conoattre. 
Autre  amour  eo  mahre 

Regnera  sur  toi ; 
Mais  quand  ta  levre  presse 
Celle  Qui  te  caresae, 

Mecliant,  penae  a  moi ! 

Quand  au  soir  tu  errea 
Sous  Tastre  des  bereeres, 

Fense  aux  douz  instans 
Lorsque  cette  6toile, 
Qu'un  beau  ciel  d^voile, 

Guida  deux  amans ! 
Quand  la  fleur,  symbole 
D'^t6  qui  s'enyole, 
Penche  sa  tete  moUe, 

S'ezhalaot  a  Tair, 
Fense  a  la  guirlande, 
D'une  amie  roffrande — 

Don  qui  fut  si  cher ! 

Quand  la  feuiile  d'automne 
Sous  tea  pas  resonne, 

Feose  alora  a  moi ; 
Quand  de  la  famille 
L*antique  foyer  brille, 

Penae  encore  a  moi ! 
Et  si  de  la  chanteuse 
La  voix  melodieuse 
Berce  ton  ame  heureuse 

£t  rayit  tea  sens, 
Fense  aux  airs  que  cbante 
Pour  toi  ton  amante — 

Bien  aim^s  accens ! 


Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  tinc- 
ture of  French  literature  must  recognise 
the  simple  and  unsophisticated  style 
of  a  genuine  love  song  in  the  above, 
the  language  being  that  of  the  century 
in  which  Clement  Marbt  and  Maitre 
Adam  wrote  their  incomparable  ballads, 
and  evincing  an  evident  admixture  of 
gentleness  and  sentimental  delicacy, 
which  no  one  but  a  *Madye"  and  a 
lovely  heart  could  infuse  into  the  com- 
position. Moore  has  not  been  infeli- 
citous in  rendering  the  charms  of  the 
wondrous  original  into  English  lines 
adapted  to  the  measure  and  tune  of  the 
French.  The  air  is  plaintive  and  ex- 
quisitely beautiful ;  but  I  recommend 


Ia  Marquu  d$  Cinqmars. 

Toa*aafait,omoncGeur!  qu'un  bean  songe, 

Qui  te  futy  helaa !  ravi  trop  tdt ; 
Ce  doux  rdve,  ah  dieux !  qu'il  se prolonge, 
Je  conaens  &  n'aapirer  plus  haut. 
Faut-il  que  d'avance 
Jeune  esp^rance 
Le  destin  d^truise  ton  avenir  1 
Faut-il  que  la  rose 
La  premiere  6close 
Soit  cello  qu'il  se  ploiso  a  fl^trir  ! 

Tu  n'as  fait,  &c. 


Other  arms  may  press  thee. 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee—- 
All  the  joya  that  bless  thee 

Dearer  far  may  be : 
But  when  friends  are  nearest. 
And  when  joys  are  deareat. 

Oh,  then  remember  me ! 

When  at  eve  thou  revest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest, 

Oh,  then  remember  me ! 
Think,  when  home  returning. 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning — 

Oh,  then  remember  me ! 
Oft  as  summer  closes. 
When  thine  eje  reposes 
On  its  lingering  roses, 

Once  so  loved  by  thee. 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them — 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them  : 

Oh,  then  remember  me  \ 

When  around  thee,  dying, 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying. 

Oh,  then  remember  me  ! 
And  at  night  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing. 

Oh,  still  remember  me  T 
Then,  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  appealing. 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee  ; 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee" 

Oh,  then  remember  me ! 


it  to  be  tried  first  on  the  French  words, 
as  it  was  sung  by  the  charming  lips 
of  the  Countess  of  Chateaubriand  to  tne 
enraptured  ear  of  the  gallant  Francis  I. 
Tlie  following  pathetic  strain  is  the 
only  literary  relic  which  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  de 
Cinqmars,  who  was  disappointed  in  a 
love  affair,  and  who,  to  ning  foigetful- 
ness  around  him,  mixed  in  politics, 
conspired  against  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
was  betrayed  by  an  accomplice,  and 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Moore  has 
transplanted  it  entire  into  his  National 
Melodies,  but  is  very  careful  not  to  give 
the  nation  or  writer  from  whence  he 
translated  it. 


Tkomat  Moore, 

O I  'twas  aU  but  a  dream  at  the  best — 

And  atill  when  happiest,  soonest  o'er ; 
But  even  in  a  dream  to  be  blest 
Is  so  sweet,  that  I  ask  for  no  more ! 
The  bosom  that  opes 
With  earliest  hopes, 
The  soonest  finds  those  hopes  untrue ; 
Like  flowers  that  first 
In  spring  time  burst. 
The  soonest  wither  too !     . 

O !  'twas  all  but,  &c. 
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Que  de  fois  ta  trompas  aotre  attento, 
Amiti^,  acBor  de  1  amour  trompenr ! 
De  ramoor  la  oonpe  encore  enchonte, 
A  rami  on  lirre  encor'  aon  ooenr : 
Ii*inaecte  qui  file 
Sa  trfcme  inutile 
Yoit  p^rir  cent  fois  le  frele  tissn ; 
Et  I'amour  ensorcele 
Lliomme  qui  renouyelle 
Dvs  norada  qui  Vont  cent  fois  d^9u ! 

Tu  n'as  iait,  &c. 


Every  thing  was  equally  acceptable 
in  the  way  of  a  soog  to  Tommy ;  and 
proTided  I  brought  grist  to  his  mill, 
be  did  not  care  where  the  produce 
came  from — even  the  wild  oats  and 
the  thistles  of  native  growtli  on  \Va- 
teigrasshill,  all  was  good  provender 
f>r  his  hobby  horse.  There  was  an 
old  Latin  song  of  my  own,  which  I 
made  when  a  boy,  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  an  Irish  milkmaid,  who 
crossed  by  the  hedge  scAoo/ occasionally. 


In  fiuUhram  laetiferam,  eannin, 
Auetore  ProuU 

Lesbia  semper  hinc  et  inde 

Oculorum  tela  movit ; 
Captat  omues,  aed  deinde 

Quia  ametur  nemo  novit. 
Palpebrarum,  Nora  cara, 

Lux  tnarum  non  eat  foria, 
Flamma  micat  ibi  rara, 

Sed  ainceri  lux  amoria. 
Nora  Creina  ait  Regina, 

Vultu,  gressu  tarn  modesto ! 
H«c,  pueUaa  inter  bellaa. 

Jure  omnium  dux  eato ! 


Leabia  Testes  auro  graves 

Ferty  et  gemmis,  juxta  normam  ; 
Gratia  aed,  eheu !  auavea 

Cinctam  reliquere  formam. 
NorB  tunicam  preferres, 

Flante  Zephyro  volantem ; 
Oculis  et  raptiia  errea 

Contemplando  ambulantem ! 
Veate  Nora  tam  decor& 

Semper  indni  memento, 
Semper  pure  aic  natura 

Ibis  tecta  vestimento. 


Lesbia  mentis  preefert  lumen, 

Quod  coruseat  perlibenter ; 
Sed  quia  optet  hoc  acumen, 

Qiumdo  acupuncta  dentnrl 
Nona  ainu  cum  rechner 

Donnio  Inxurioae 
Nil  corrogat  hoc  pulvinar 

Nisi  criapn  ruga  roe». 


By  friendahip  we've  oft  been  deceived. 

And  love,  even  love,  too  soon  ia  past ; 
'But  friendahip  will  still  be  believed. 
And  love  trusted  on  to  the  last : 
LiVe  the  web  in  the  leaves 
The  spider  weavea 
Is  the  charm  that  hangs  o'er  men — 
As  oft  as  he  sees 
It  broke  by  the  breeze, 
He  weaves  the  bright  line  i^ain ! 

O!  'twas  all  but,  &c. 


and  used  to  distract  my  attention  from 
Citrderiut  and  Eratmi  CoUoguia.  I 
often  laughed  at  my  juvenile  gallantry 
when  my  eye  met  the  copy  of  verses 
in  overhauling  my  papers.  Tommy 
saw  it,  grasped  it  with  avidity ;  and  I 
find  be  has  given  it,  word  for  word, 
in  an  English  shape  in  his  Irish  Me- 
lodies. Let  the  intelligent  reader  judge 
if  he  has  done  common  justice  to  my 
young  muse. 


To  a  beottttful  milkmaid,  a  mtlody, 
by  Thomat  Moors, 

Leabia  hath  a  beaming  eye. 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beametli ; 
Rieht  and  left  ita  arrows  fly. 

But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreametb. 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Norah's  lid,  that  seldom  rises  — 
Few  her  looks,  but  erery  one 

Like  unexpected  light  aurprisea. 
O,  my  Norah  Creina  dear ! 

My  gentle,  baahful,  Norali  Creina! 
Beauty  Uea 
In  many  eyea — 
But  Love's  is  thine,  my  Norah  Creina ! 

Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold ; 

But  all  so  tight  the  nymph  hath  laced  it. 
Not  a  charm  of  beuutjr  a  mould 

Preaumea  to  stay  wnere  nature  placed  it. 
O,  my  Norah's  gown  for  me. 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes. 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 

To  amk  or  swell  aa  heaven  pleases. 
Yes,  my  Norah  Creina  dear  1 

My  aimple,  graceful,  Norah  Creina ! 
Nature's  areas 
Is  loveliness — 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Norah  Creina. 

Leabia  hath  a  wit  refined  ; 

But  when  its  pointa  are  gleaming  round 
ua. 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  designed 

To  dazzle  merely,  or  to  wound  us  1 
Pillowed  on  my  Norah's  breaat, 

In  aafer  alumber  Love  repoaoa — 
Bed  of  peace,  whose  roughest  part 

la  but  the  crumpling  of  the  rosea. 
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Non  blanda,  Kuz  tmanda, 
Eipen  usque  tanelinruiii, 

Tu  oor  mulces  wt  tot  dalcea 
Dotes,  fooB  illocebraram  1 


It  will  be  seen  by  these  specimens 
that  Tom  Moore  can  eke  out  a  toler- 
ably fair  translation  of  any  given  ballad : 
and  indeed,  to  translate  properly,  retain- 
ing all  the  fire  and  spirit  ofthe  original, 
is  a  merit  not  to  be  sneezed  at — it  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  having  a  genius 
of  one's  own :  and  he  who  can  execute 
a  clever  forgery,  and  make  it  pass  cur- 
rent, is  almost  as  well  off  as  the  capi- 
talist who  can  draw  a  substantial  check 
on  the  bank  of  sterling  genius :  so, 
to  give  the  devil  his  due,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  terseness,  point, 
pathos,  and  elegance,  Moore's  transla- 
tions of  these  French  and  Latin  trifles 
are  very  near  as  good  as  tlie  primary 
compositions  themselves.  He  has  not 
been  half  so  lucky  in  hitting  off  Ana- 
creon ;  but  he  v^as  a  young  man  then, 
and  a  *'  wild  fellow ;'' since  which  time 
it  is  thought  tViat  he  has  got  to  that 
climacteric  in  life  to  which  few  poets 
attain,  viz.  the  years  of  discretion. 
A  predatory  sort  of  life,  the  career 
of  a  literary  freebooter,  has  had  great 
charms  for  him  from  his  cradle ;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  he  will  pursue  it  on 
to  final  impenitence.  lie  seems  to  care 
little  about  the  stem  reception  he  will 
one  day  receive  fh>m  that  inflexible 

1'udge  Khadamanthus,  who  will  make 
dm  confess  all  his  rogueries — Casti- 
fatque  doloSytubigitquefiteri — ^the  bard 
eing  of  that  epicurean  and  careless 
turn  of  mind  so  strikingly  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  LtUla  Rookh — 

*'  Oh !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this!  it  is  this!" 

which  verses,  by  the  by,  are  enough 
to  convict  bim  of  downright  plagiarism 
and  robbery ;  for  they  are  (as  Tommy 
knows  right  well)  to  be  seen  written  in 
large  letters  in  the  MogtU  language 
over  the  audience  chamber  of  the 
King  of  Delhi  :^  in  fact,  to  examine 
and  overhaul  his  Lalla  Rookh  would 
be  a  most  diverting  task,  which  I  may 
one  day  undertake.  He  will  be  found 
to  have  been  a  chartered  pirate  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  he  was  a  highwayman 
in  Europe :  SpolUt  orientis  anuttum. 
But    the  favourite  field   in  which 


Oh,  my  Norah  Creina  desr ! 

My  mild,  my  artless  Norah  Creina : 
Wit,  though  bright, 
Hath  not  the  light 
That  warms  your  eyes,  my  Norah  Creina ! 


Tommy  has  carried  on  his  depreda- 
tions, to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
is  that  of  the  early  French  troubadours, 
whose  property  he  has  thought  fair 
game,  availing  himself  thereof  without 
scruple.  In  his  Moi-^isant  **  Irish  '* 
melodies,  and  indeed  in  all  his  effu- 
sions of  more  refined  gallantry,  he  has 
poured  in  a  large  infusion  of  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  southern  France.  To 
be  sure,  he  has  mixed  up  with  the  pure, 
simple,  and  genuine  inspirations  of 
these  primitive  hearts,  who  loved  in 
the  olaen  time  after  nature's  fashion, 
much  of  his  own  overstrained  fancy, 
strange  conceits,  and  forced  meta- 
phors; but  the  initiated  can  easily 
distinguish  when  it  is  he  speaketh 
in  proprid  personA^  and  when  it  is  that 
he  uses  the  pathetic  and  soul-stirring 
language  of  the  menittrels  of  Gaul, 
those  legitimate  laureates  of  love. 
There  has  been  a  scjuib  fired  off  by 
some  wag  of  the  sixteenth  century 
against  an  old  astrologer,  who  prac- 
tised many  rogueries  in  his  generation, 
and  which  I  £ink  not  inapplicable  to 
Moore — 

"  Nostra  damas  cum  falsa  damus,  nam 

fallen  nostrum  est : 
Et  cum  falsa  damus,  non  nisi  Nattra 

And,  only  it  were  a  profonation  to 
place  two  such  personages  in  juxta- 
position, I  would  say  that  Moore 
might  use  the  affecting,  the  soul- 
rending  appeal  of  the  ill-fated  Mary 
Stuart,  addressed  to  that  land  of  song 
and  civilisation  which  she  was  quitting 
for  ever,  when  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
Gallic  shore  receded  from  her  view, 
that  half  of  her  heart  would  itill  be 
found  on  the  lowd  plaim  of  France^ 
and  even  the  other  half  pined  to  rejoin 
it  in  its  primitive  abodes  of  pleasantneu 
and  joy.  The  song  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  is  too  exquisitely  beautiful  not 
to  be  given  here  by  me,  such  as  she 
sang  it  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that 
wafted  her  away  from  the  scenes  of  her 
youth  and  the  blessings  of  friendship, 
to  seek  the  dismal  regions  of  bleak 
barbarity  and    murderous  fanaticism. 


*  See  Asiatic  Jaumalf  No.  for  May  1834,  p.  2. 
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1  also  give  it  because  Tommy  has 
modelled  on  it  his  melody,  **  As  slow 
our  ship  its  foamy  track,''  and  Byron 
his  "  Native  land,  good  night  1'' 

"  Adieu,  plaiaant  pays  de  Fnmce ! 
Ob,  ma  patne  la  plus  cb^rie. 

Qui  as  nourri  ma  jeune  enfimce  — 
Adieu,  France !  adieu,  mes  beaux  jouis ! 
La  nef  qui  d^joint  mea  amoura 

N'a  ici  de  moi  que  la  moiti^ ; 
Une  part  te  reste,  elle  eat  tienne, 

Je  la  fie  a  ton  amiti^  — 
Pour  que  de  I'autrej  il  te  aouvienne ! 

I  now  come  to  a  more  serious  charge 
asainst  the  gentleman  of  *'  Slopperton 
Cottage^  WUtMhire  ;*'  and  it  will  require 
more  mother-wit  than  he  is  known  to 
possess  to  bamboozle  the  public  into  a 
satbfactory  belief  of  his  innocence.  To 
plunder  the  French  is  all  right,  but  to 
rob  his  own  countrymen  is  what  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool  would  call  "  too  bad;** 
for  though  letters  of  marque  are  given 
to  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean  or  on 
the  Spanish  main  for  privateering  pur- 
poses, and  I  suppose  very  justifiably  in 
the  eyes  of  international  law  (as  ex- 
plained by  Puffendorff ),  still,  who  ever 
neard  of  Greek  plundering  Greek,  or 
Ebenezer  Jacob  robbing  Cadwallader 
Waddy?  We  all  know  that  the  late 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  cause  is 
mainly  attributable  to  Tom  Moore; 
ay,  verily,  big  Dan  might  exert 
ms  leathern  lungs  during  a  whole 
century  in  haranguing  the  Irish  saru 
adoitcs :  but  had  not  the  Melodies 
made  emancipation  palatable  to  the 
thinking  and  generous  portion  of  Bri- 
tain's free-bom  sons — had  not  his 
poetry  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  the 
great  and  the  good,  and  enlisted  in 
Ireland*s  behalf  the  fair  and  fascinating 
daughters  of  England — had  not  the 
higher  orders  of  the  empire  been  won 
over  by  the  witchery  of  Tommy's 
spells, — the    mob    oratory    and     tlie 


LS  TBiPLE  d'iBLANOE. 

Chaaum  de  la  Brigade,  1748. 

En  terre  d'Hybemie, 

Un  jour,  le  beau  Genie 
De  TAmoar  et  la  Valeur  ae  rencontrent 

Avec  le  "  Bel  Esprit," 

Ce  dr61e  qui  ae  nt 
De  tout  ce  qui  lui  vient  a  Tencontre ; 

Fartout  leur  paa  reveille 

Une  herbe  a  triple  feuille. 
Que  la  nuit  humecta  de  ses  pleura, 

Et  que  la  douce  aurore 

Fiaiohement  fait  ^clorre, 
De  r^meraude  elle  a  lea  couleurs. 
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spouters  would  have  been  but  objects 
of  sconi  and  contempt.  The  ''  melo- 
dies''  won  the  cause  silently,  imper« 
ceptibly,  but  effectually;  and  if  there 
be  a  national  tribute  due  to  any  man, 
it  is  to  the  child  of  song.  Poets,  how- 
ever, are  always  destined  to  be  poor  ; 
and  such  used  to  be  the  case  with 
patriots  too,  until  the  rirU  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  taught  them 
that  even  that  sacred  and  exalted 
passion,  love  of  country,  could  resolve 
Itself,  through  an  Irish  alembic,  into  an 
ardent  love  for  the  copper  currency  of 
one's  native  land.  The  dagger  of  Ilar- 
modius,  which  used  to  be  concealed 
under  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  is  now-a- 
days  hidden  within  the  cavity  of  a 
church-door  begging-box :  and  Tom 
Moore  can  only  claim  the  second  part 
of  the  celebrated  line  of  Virgil,  as  the 
first  evidently  refers  to  Mr.  O'Connell : 

"  iEre  ciere  viros — martemque  accen- 
dere  cantu" 

But  I  am  digressing  from  the  serious 
charge  I  mean  to  bring  against  the 
author  of  that  beautiful  melody  '*  The 
Shamrock."  Does  not  Tom  Moore 
know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
France  as  the  Irish  brigade  ?  and  does 
he  not  fear  and  tremble  lest  the  ghosts 
of  that  valiant  crew  whom  he  has  robbed 
of  their  due  honours  should,  '*  in  the 
stilly  night,  when  slumber's  chains 
have  bound  him,"  drag  his  small  car- 
cass to  the  Styx,  and  give  him  a  well- 
merited  sousing  ?  For  why  should  he 
give  out  as  his  own  production  their 
favourite  song?  and  what  ineffiible 
audacity  to  pawn  off  on  the  modern 
drawing-rooms  as  his  own  that  glorious 
carol  which  made  the  tents  of  Fonte- 
noy  ring  with  its  exhilarating  music, 
and  which  old  General  Stack,  who 
lately  died  at  Calais,  used  to  sing  so 
gallantly  ? 


THE  SHAMROCK. 

A  "  Melody  "  of  Tom  Moore's,  1813. 

Through  Erin's  isle, 

To  sport  awhile, 
As  Love  and  Valour  wandered, 

With  Wit  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thoosand  arrows  aquaodered ) 

Where'er  they  pass, 

A  triple  gtasa 
Shoots  up,  with  dewdrops  streaming. 

As  softly  green 

As  emeralds  seen 
Through  purest  crystal  gleaming. 

r 
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Vive  le  trifle ! 
Vive  le  vert  gacon  ! 
De  Is  patrie»  terre  cherie  ! 
L  embleme  est  bel  et  bon  ! 

Valear,  d'un  ton  saperbe, 

S'^crie,  "  Pour  moi  ceite  herbe 
Croit  sitot  qu'elle  me  voit  ici  paraitre ;" 

Amour  lui  dit,  **  Non,  non, 

C'est  moi  que  le  gazon 
HoDore  en  ces  bijoux  qu'il  fait  naStre  j" 

Mais  Bel  Esprit  dirige 

Sur  Vberbe  a  triple  tige 
Un  ceil  obserrateur,  a  son  tour, 

"  Pourquoi,"  dit-il,  "  defaire 

Un  nceud  si  beau,  qui  aerre 
En  ce  type  Esprit,  Valeur,  et  Amour !" 

Vive  le  trifle ! 

Vive  le  vert  gazon  \ 
De  la  patrie,  terre  cherie  ! 

L'embleme  est  bel  et  bon ! 

Prions  le  Ciel  qu*il  dure 

Ce  nceud,  ou  la  nature 
Voudrait  voir  une  ^temelle  alliance  ; 

Que  nul  venin  jamais 

N'empoisonne  les  traits 
Qu'a  I'entour  si  gaiement  VEsprit  lance  ! 

Que  nul  tjran  ne  reve 

D'user  le  noble  glaive 
De  la  Valeur  centre  la  liberie ; 

Et  que  I'Amour  suspende 

Sa  plus  belle  sfuirlande 
Sur  I'autel  de  la  fidelity ! 

Vive  le  trifle!  &o. 


Molil:re  has  vrritten  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  comedy  entitled  the  Four' 
htries  de  Scapin,  which  I  recommend  to 
Tom's  perusal ;  and  in  the  ^*  spelling- 
book  "  which  I  used  to  con  over  when 
at  the  bedge-schooly  with  my  foster- 
brother  George  Knapp  (who  has  since 
risen  to  eminence  as  mayor  of  Cork, 
but  with  whom  I  used  then  to  share 
the  reading  of  the  Universal  Spelling 
Book — having  but  one  between  us), 
there  is  an  awful  story  about  '*  Tommy 
and  Harry,"  very  capable  of  deterring 
youthful  minds  from  evil  practices, 
especially  the  large  wood-cut  repre- 
senting a  lion  tearing  the  stomach  of 
the  luckless  wight  who  led  a  career  of 
wickedness.  Had  Tommy  Moore 
been  brought  up  properly  (as  Knapp 
and  I  were),  he  woula  not  have  com- 
mitted so  many  depredations,  which 
he  ought  to  know  would  be  discovered 
on  him  at  last,  and  cause  him  bitteriy 
to  repent  his  "  rogueries." 

With  all  my  sense  of  indignation, 


O  the  shamrock ! 
The  green  immortal  shamrock ! 
Chosen  leaf  of  bard  and  chief — 
Old  Erin's  native  shamrock ! 

'    Says  Valour,  See 

They  spring  for  me, 
Those  leafy  gems  of  morning ; 

Says  Love,  No,  no, 

For  me  they  grow. 
My  fragrant  path  adorning. 

But  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves. 
And  cries,  O  do  not  serer 

A  type  that  blends 

Three  godlike  friends — 
Wit,  Valour,  Love,  for  ever! 

O  the  shamrock ! 

The  green  immortal  shamrock  ! 
Chosen  leaf  of  bard  and  chief. 

Old  Erin's  native  shamrock ! 

So  firm  and  fond 

May  last  the  bond 
They  wove  that  mom  together  f 

And  ne'er  may  £&ll 

One  drop  of  gall 
On  Wit's  celestial  feather ! 

May  Love,  as  shoot 

His  flowers  and  fruit. 
Of  thorny  falsehood  weed  them  ; 

Let  Valour  ne'er 

His  standard  rear 
Ag^nst  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Or  of  the  shamrock,  &c. 


unabated  and  unmitigated  at  the  un- 
fairness with  which  O'Brien  "  of  the 
round  towers"  has  been  treated,  and 
which  has  prompted  me  to  make  dis- 
closures which  would  have  otherwise 
slept  with  me  in  the  grave,  I  must  do 
Moore  the  justice  to  applaud  his  accu- 
rate, spirited,  and  sometimes  exquisite 
translations  from  recondite  MS.  and 
other  totally   unexplored   writings   of 
antiquity.     I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  the 
course  of  these  strictures,  to  denounce 
the  version   of  Anacreon  as  a  total 
feilure,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extreme  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
subsequently  matured    and   polished 
melodist;    but    there    is  an  obscure 
Greek  poet,  called  s^-MMf  M«^^f,* 
whose  ode  on  whisky,  or  negus,  com- 
posed about  the  sixteenth  olympiad, 
according  to  the  chronol<^  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  he  has  splendidly  and 
most  literally  rendered  into   English 
Anacreontic  verse,  thus : 


•  We  never  heard  of  2r«»»«f  Mo^tint ;  but  we  know  a  young  barrister  of  good 
promise,  Stack  Murphy  of  Furnival's  Inn :  he  must  have  hoaxed  old  Pioat. — £o. 
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SctV'M/K**  9tn  KtvrtXXn 
Tms  aw^^mmv  y^»xnt, 

HfUf  "iufMitT  i^i^ijy. 
TttvTif  ym^  ov^tnw^ 

TmuTW  XntofTtt  maw, 
HfU9  fmys  ^t^at^nt 

Bmy^ttftit  uyt  xtrru, 

tls  fut  ktywft  uxrec^ 

HmXm  t*un  HPAI 

Km  ZHKE2  f|}i  40IB0I. 

H^y  «iMC<y  410  yfxrM^* 

A^i  ^»v^  fTttpopnt 

n«ry;(^M»nr  atfyn*, 
I2m)  ^m^wrt  nxrm^ 

Tt-rr  w»  Xfnts  y*  y^^atfift^ 
Eir  fM9  ym^  «f|iff^  «f Mf, 

A*t  Mn  ^»s  nfiuv  rnvvfif 
Kjm  fii^itnrtt  ooTtti 

Tlmn^mfuv  yt  Wxy 

EfurXn^tfUf  v^  %rm^ 


Sach  carefully-finished  translations 
as  this  from  2r«*x«f,  in  which  not  an 
idea  or  beauty  of  the  Greek  is  lost  in 
the  English  version,  must  necessarily 
do  Tommy  infinite  credit ;  and  the  only 
drawback  on  the  abundant  praise  which 
I  should  otherwise  feel  inclined  to  be- 
stow on  the  Anacreontic  versifier,  is  the 
fatal  neglect,  or  perhaps  wilful  treach- 
ery, which  has  led  him  to  deny  or  sup- 
press the  floorees  of  his,  inspiration, 
and  induced  him  to  appear  in  the  dis- 
creditable fashion  of  an  Irish  jackdaw 
in  the  borrowed  plumage  of  a  Grecian 
peacock .  The  splendour  of  poesy,  like 
"  Malachy's  collar  of  gold,"  is  round 
his  neck,  but  he  won  it  from  a  stranger: 
the  green  glories  of  the  emerald  adorn 
his  glowing  crest  —  or,  as  Phaedras 
says, 

"  Nitor  smaragdi  collo  refulget  tuo — " 
but  if  you  Tufile  his  feathers  a  little, 


On  Whisky  or  Negus^  by  Moor9* 

Wreath  the  bovrl 

With  flowers  of  soul, 
The  brightest  wit  can  find  us ; 

We'll  take  a  flight 

Towards  heaven  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

Should  Love  amid 

The  wreath  be  hid. 
That  joy,  th'  enchanter,  brings  us ; 

No  danger  fear 

While  wine  is  near — 
We'll  drown  him  if  be  stings  us. 

Then  wreath  the  howl. 

'Twas  nectar  fed 

Of  old,  'tis  said. 
Their  Junes,  Joves,  ApoUos ; 

And  man  may  brew 

His  nectar  too — 
The  rich  receipt's  as  follows  : 

Take  wine  hke  this. 

Let  looks  of  bliss 
Around  it  well  be  blended  ; 

Then  bring  wit's  beam 

To  warm  the  stream  — 
And  there's  your  nectar  splendid. 

Then  wreath  the  bowl. 

Saj  why  did  Time 

His  glass  sublime 
Fill  up  with  sands  unsightly. 

When  wine,  he  knew. 

Runs  brisker  through. 
And  sparkles  far  more  brightly  ? 

O  lend  it  us, 

And,  smiling,  thus 
The  glass  in  two  we'd  sever 

Make  pleasure  glide 

In  double  tide. 
And  fill  both  ends  for  ever 


you  will  find  that  his  literary  toilette  is 
composed  of  what  the  French  coiffeurt 
call  dei  omemeru  postichen  ;  and  that 
there  was  never  a  more  called -for  de- 
claration than  the  avowal  which  he 
himself  makes  in  one  of  his  melodies, 
when,  talking  of  the  wild  strains  of  the 
Irish  harp,  he  tells  us,  he  was  but  as  the 
wind  passing  heedlessly  over  its  chords, 
and  that  tlie  music  was  by  no  means 
his  own. 

A  simple  hint  was  sometimes  enough 
to  set  his  muse  at  work ;  and  he  not 
only  was,  to  my  knowledge,  an  adept 
in  translating  accurately,  but  he  could 
also  string  together  any  niunber  of  lines 
in  any  given  measure,  in  imitation  of  a 
song  or  ode  wliich  casually  came  in  his 
way.  This  is  not  such  arrant  robbery 
as  what  I  have  previously  stigmatised, 
l?ut  it  is  a  sort  of  guasi'iii\(^ring,  a 
kind  of  petty  larceny  not  to  be  encou- 
ragcMl.     There    is,    for    instance,      - 
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''  national  roelodj,"  or  jingle,  called, 
in  the  early  edition  of  his  poems, 
«  These  Evening  Bells,"  a  *'  Petenburg 
Air;**  of  which  I  could  unfold  the  na- 
tural history.  It  is  this : — In  one  of 
his  frequent  visits  to  Watergrasshill, 
Tommy  and  I  spent  the  evening  in 
talking  of  our  continental  travels,  and 
more  particularly  of  Paris  and  its 
mirabilta ;  of  which  he  seemed  quite 
enamoured.  The  view  from  the  tower 
of  the  central  church,  Ndtre  Dame, 
greatly  struck  his  fancy;  and  I  drew 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the 
simultaneous  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in 
all  the  steeples  of  that  vast  metropolis 
on  some  feast  day,  or  public  rejoicing. 
Tlie  effect,  he  agreed  with  me,  is  most 
enchanting ;  and  the  harmony  most 
surprising.  At  that  time  Victor  Hugo 
had  not  written  his  elorious  romance, 
the  Hunchback  Qtiasimodo ;  and,  con- 
sequently, I  could  not  have  read  his 
beautiful  description :  "  In  an  ordi- 
nary way,  the  noise  issuing  from  Paris 
in  the  a^y-time  is  the  talking  of  the 
city;  at  night,  it  is  the  breathing  of 
the  city ;  in  this  case,  it  is  the  singing 
of  the  city.  Lend  your  ear  to  this 
opera  of  steeples.  Diffuse  over  the 
whole  the  buzzing  of  half  a  million  of 
human  beings,  the  eternal  murmur  of 
the  river,  the  infinite  piping  of  the 
wind,  the  grave  and  distant  quartette  of 
the  four  forests,  placed  like  immense 
organs  on  the  four  hills  of  the  horizon ; 
soflen  down  as  with  a  demi-tint  all 
that  is  too  shrill  and  too  harsh  in  the 
central  mass  of  sound, — and  say  if  you 
know  any  thing  in  the  world  more 
rich,  more  gladdening,  more  dazzling, 
than  that  tumult  of  bells— than  that 
furnace  of  music — than  those  ten  thou- 
sand brazen  tones,  breathed  all  at  once 
from^u^es  of  stone  three  hundred  Jeet 
high — than  l)iat  city  which  is  but  one 
orchestra — than  that  symphony,  rush- 
ing and  roaring  like  a  tempest.'^  All 
these  matters,  we  agreed,  were  very 
fine ;  but  there  is  nothing  after  all  like 
the  associations  which  early  infancy 
attaches     to    the    well-known     and 


long-remembered  chimes  of  our  own 
parish  steeple:  and  no  magic  can  ecjual 
the  effect  on  our  ear  when  returnmg, 
afler  long  absence  in  foreign,  and  per- 
haps happier  countries.  As  we  per- 
fectly coincided  in  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  I  added,  that  long  ago, 
while  at  Rome,  I  had  thrown  my  ideas 
into  the  shape  of  a  song,  which  I 
would  sinff  him  to  the  tune  of  the 
"  Groves  r 

THB  SHAN  DON  BELLS.* 

With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  SbandoD  bells. 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would. 
In  the  days  of  childhood. 
Fling  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 
On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  1  wander. 
And  thus  grow  fonder. 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee ; 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of^the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in, 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine, 
While  at  a  glibe  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate, 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine ; 
For  memory  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swellmg 
Of  thy  belfry  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free. 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  watera 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  "Adrian's  Mole  *^  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican, 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Ndtre  Dame ; 


•  The  church  and  spire  of  Shandon,  built  on  the  ruins  of  old  Shandon  castle  (for 
which  see  the  plates  in  Paeata  Hybernia),  are  prominent  objects  from  whatever  side 
the  traveller  approaches  our  beautiful  city.  There  esists  a  pathetic  ballad,  composed 
by  some  exile  when  '*  eastward  darkly  going,"  in  which  he  begins  hU  adieox  to  the 
sweet  spot  thus :  "  Farewell  to  tliee,  Cork,  and  thy  sugarJoaf  steeple,"  &c.  &c.  But 
as  nothing  is  done  in  Ireland  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  sublunary  things,  this  belfry 
18  built  on  a  novel  and  rather  droll  principle  of  architecture,  viz.  one  side  is  all  grey 
limestone  and  the  other  all  red  granite,  like  the  Prussian  soldiers'  uniform  trouders 
one  leg  blue,  the  other  green.— See  "  Crofton  Croker's  book  on  Cork,"  ch.  15. 
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But  thy  souimU  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber, 

Piling  solemnly. 
O  tlie  bells  of  Shandon 
Soond  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  • 

Of  tberiTer  Lee. 

There's  a  bell  in  Moscow, 
While  on  tower  and  kiosk  o! 
In  St,  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets. 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prajer 
From  the  tapering  summit 

Of  tall  minarets. 
Such  empty  phantom 
J  freely  grant  them. 
But  thers  is  an  anthem 

More  dear  to  me, — 
Tis  the  bells  of  Shandoo, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

Shortly  afterwards  Moore  published 
bis  "  £vening  Bells,  a  Petenbwg  air** 
But  any  one  can  see  that  lie  only  rings 
a  few  changes  on  my  Roman  ballad, 
conniogly  shiAing  the  scene  as  far 
north  as  he  could,  to  avoid  detection. 
He  deserves  richly  to  be  sent  on  a 
hurdle  to  Siberia. 

I  do  not  feel  so  much  hurt  at  this 
nefarious  "  belle*s  stratagem"  regarding 
roe,  as  at  his  wickedness  towards  the 
man  of  the  round  lowers  (which  never 
were  steeples,  although  Dr.  Milner, 
the  grearcontroversialist,  says  so);  and 
to  this  matter  I  turn  in  conclusion. 

"  Oh  blame  not  the  Bard,'*  some 
folks  will  no  doubt  exclaim,  and  per- 
haps think  that  I  have  been  over  se- 
vere on  Tommy,  in  my  vindication  of 
O'B. :  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  poet 
of  all  ctrcles  and  the  idol  of  his  own,  as 
soon  as  this  posthumous  rebuke  shall 
meet  his  eye,  begins  to  repent  him  of 
his  wicked  attack  on  my  young  friend, 
and,  taming  him  from  his  evil  ways, 
betsikes  him   to  his  proper  trade  of 
ballad-making,  then  shall  ne  experience 
the  comfort  of  living  at  peace  with  all 
mankind,  and    old    Prout's    blessing 
shall  fa\\  as  a  precious  ointment  on 
his  head.    Oh  1  then,  if  he  happen  to 
pablish  ^ifreih  number  of  his  Melodies^ 
may  it  be  eminently  successful;  and 
may  Power  of  the  Strand,  by  some  more 
sterling  sounds  than  the  echoes  of  fame, 
be  convinced  of  the  power  of  song — 
For  it  is  not  the  ma^c  ofstreamlet  or  hill : 
O  no !  it  is  somethwg  that  sounds  in  thf 
"  iilL" 


As  for  my  humble  patronage,  it  cannot 
do  much  for  him  in  fashionable  circles ; 
for  I  never  mixed  much  in  the  beau 
monde  (at  least  in  Ireland)  during  my 
lifetime,  and  can  do  nothing  of  course 
when  I'm  dead ;  nor  will  his  Melodies^ 
I  fear,  however  adapted  to  mortal  piano- 
fortes, answer  the  purposes  of  that  ce- 
lestial choir  in  which  I  shall  then  be  an 
obscure  but  cheerful  vocalist.    But  let 
Moore  recollect  that  his  course  here 
below,  however  harmonious  in  the  ab- 
stract, muft  have  a  finale;  and  at  his 
last  hour  let  him  not  treasure  up  for 
himself  the  unpleasant   retrospect  of 
young  genius  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  frost  of  his  criticism,  or  glad  en- 
thusiasm's early  promise  damned  by 
inconsiderate  sneers.    O'Brien  s  book 
can,  and  will,  no  doubt,  afibrd  much 
matter  for  witticism  and  merriment  to 
the  superficial,  the  unthinking,  and  the 
profane ;  but  to  the  eye  of  Moore  it 
ought  to  have  presented  a  page  richly 
fraught  with  wondrous  research — redo- 
lent with  all  the  perfumes  of  Ilindos- 
tan ;  its  leaves,  it  they  fkiled  to  con- 
vince, should,  like  those  of  the  mys- 
terious lotus,  have  inculcated  silence; 
and  if  the  finger  of  meditation  did  not 
pause  on  every  period,  the  volume,  at 
least,  should  not  be  indicated  to  the  vul- 
gar by  the  finger  of  scorn.  Even  though 
there  were  some  errors  of  fancy,  of 
judgment,  or  of  style,  which  of  us  is 
without  reproach  in  our  juvenile  pro- 
ductions ;    and   though  I  myself  am 
old,  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  forgive 
the  inaccuracies  of  youth.  Again,  when 
all  is  dark,  who  would  object  to  a  ray 
of  light,  merely  because  of  the  faulty  or 
flickering  medium  by  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted ?    and    if  the   Round   Towers 
have  been  hitherto  a  dark  puzzle  and  a 
mystery,  must  we  scare  away  O'Brien 
because  he  approaches  with  a  rude  and 
unpolished    but   serviceable  lantern? 
No ;  forbid  it,  Diogenes ;  and  though 
Tommy  would   put  his  huge  extin- 
guisher on  the  Towers  and  their  histo- 
rian,  there  is  enough  of  good  sense  in 
the  British  public  to  make  common 
c^use  with  O'Brien  the  enlightener. 
Moore  should  recollect,  that  knowledge 
conveyed  in  any  shape  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  among  us;  and  that,  as  he 
himself  beautifully  observes  somewhere, 

"  Sunshine  broken  in  the  rill. 

Though  turned  astray»  is  sunshine  still." 

For  my  own  part,  I  protest  to  heaven 
that  were  I,   while  wandering   in    a 
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gloomy  forest,  to  meet  on  my  dreary 
path  the  small,  faint,  glimmering  light 
even  of  a  glow-worm,  I  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  crushing  with  my 
foot  that  dim  speck  of  brilliancy; 
and  were  it  only  for  its  being  akin  to 
brighter  lays,  honouring  it  for  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  stars,  I  would  not  harm 
the  little  lamplighter  as  I  passed  along 
in  the  woodland  shade. 

If  Tommy  is  rabidly  bent  on  satire, 
why  does  he  not  fall  foul  of  Doctor 
Lardner,  who  has  got  the  dumsy  ma- 
chinery of  a  whole  Cyclopaedia  at  work, 
grinding  that  nonsense  which  he  calls 
*<  Useful  Knowledge  :"  let  the  poet 
mount  his  Pegasus,  or  his  Rosinante, 
and  go  tilt  a  lance  against  the  doctor's 
windmill.  It  was  unworthy  of  him  to 
turn  on  O'Brien,  after  the  intimacy  of 
private  correspondence ;  and  if  he  was 
inclined  for  battle,  he  might  have  found 
a  seemlier  foe.  Surely  my  young  friend 
was  not  the  quarry  which  the  vulture 


should  delight  to  pounce  on,  when 
there  are  so  many  literary  reptiles  to 
tempt  his  beak  and  glut  his  maw! 
Heaven  knows,  there  is  feir  game  and 
plentiful  carrion  on  the  plains  of 
Boeotia. 

"  In  reluctantes  draconea 

Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pagn«." 

Let  Moore  vent  his  indignation  and 
satiate  his  voracity  on  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  a  volatile  of  prey ;  out  poetry 
is  a  kindlier  element  and  a  purer  at- 
mosphere for  his  winged  excursions. 
Long,  long  may  we  behold  the  gor- 
geous bird  soaring  through  the  regions 
of  inspiration,  distinguished  in  his 
loftier  as  in  his  gentler  flights,  and 
combining,  by  a  singular  miracle  of 
ornithology,  the  voice  of  the  turtle- 
dove, the  eagle's  eye  and  untiring  wing, 
with  the  plumage  of  the  "  bird  of  Para- 
dise." 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.      THE  EARLIEST  AGES. 


Universal  histories  are  liable  to  va- 
rious objections ;  they  are  far  better  in 
idea  than  they  can  possibly  be  in  exe- 
cution. It  would  oe  indeed  a  great 
thing  to  find  a  man  capable  of  grasping 
the  relations  which  all  men  at  all  times 
bore  to  one  another.  This  would  be  to 
develope  the  Scheme  of  Providence  in 
the  disposition  of  events,  and  no  doubt 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God.  But  is  this 
possible?  All  attempts  of  the  kind 
have  notoriously  failea. 

Besides  the  impossibility  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  on  the  large  scale,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  is  encumbered  with 
inconveniences.  The  parts  are  apt  to 
be  injured  for  the  sake,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  the  whole.  Much  roust  be  sacrificed 
in  detail  for  the  well  rounding  and 
well  proportioning  of  the  diflferent  di- 
visions. The  account  of  separate  na- 
tions, it  is  probable,  will  be  presented 
under  a  meagre  epitome  ;  so  that  a 
book  ostensibly  designed  for  a  history 
of  all  nations  will  be  a  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  none  in  particular.  Like  know- 
ledge in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
no  knowledge. 

These  seem  to  us  to  be  some  of  the 


difficulties  which  Lord  Woodhouselee 
had  to  surmount,  whether  efTectually 
we  pretend  not  to  decide  at  this  stage 
of  the  inquiry.  His  work  on  univer- 
sal history  comprehends  the  whole 
course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  de- 
livered by  him,  while  professor  of 
civil  history,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  work  entitled  ^Elements 
of  nistory,  by  the  same  author,  was 
originally,  we  are  told,  merely  the 
heads  or  outlines  of  this  course  of  lec- 
tures. It  was  afterwards  enlarged,  so 
as  to  form  a  syllabus  to  the  general 
reader  of  history  ;  and  has  been  so  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  public  as  to 
go  through  numerous  editions  in  this 
country,  and  also  in  America,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  manual  in  not 
a  few  universities. 

"  The  complete  work  (continues  the 
prefatory  advertisement)  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  given  to  the  public.  The  pre- 
paration of  it  for  the  press  was  the  last  of 
the  literary  labours  of  its  distiogaished 
author.  Nor  did  he  live  to  complete  it ; 
but  the  constant  attention  of  thirty  years, 
and  its  annual  revision  during  the  greater 


•  The  Family  Library,  No.  XLI.  Universal  History  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  by  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee.  Six  vols.  Vols.  I. — IV. 
Murray.    1834. 

Ongines  Biblicie  ;  or,  Researches  in  Primeval  History,  by  Chas.  T,  Beke. 
Two  vols.     Vol.  I.     Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co.     1834. 
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part  of  that  period,  had  le(^  little  to  ito 
editor." 

Lord  Woodhouselee  had  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  defects  and  faults  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  line  of  universal 
histofy.  He  rejects,  in  particular,  the 
common  method  of  arranging  general 
history  according  to  certain  epochs,  or 
eras,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  in 
its  fbvour ;  namely,  that,  first,  it  affords 
great  help  to  the  memory  for  fixing 
the  chronological  dates  of  remarkable 
erents  in  the  history  of  any  particular 
nation  ;  and,  second,  that  these  epochs 
assist  the  mind  towards  forming  distinct 
ideas  of  all  that  is  passing  at  the  same 
period  of  time  through  all  the  different 
states  or  kingdoms.  The  first  of  these 
aiguments,  observes  the  historian,  sup- 
poses the  epochs  to  be  taken  chiefly 
from  the  history  of  a  sinele  nation ;  as 
those  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux  (M. 
Bossnet),  in  his  Ditceurt  tur  rHistoire 
VmveneUe^  an  admirable  work  of  its 
peculiar  kind,  and  which  justly  main- 
tains a  great  reputation.  In  this  lu- 
minous epitome,  the  history  of  all  the 
difl^rent  states  and  kingdoms  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  some  remarkable 
events,  taken, for  the  most  part,  from  the 
Hiitory  oj  the  Jews,  The  second  ar- 
gument supposes  the  epochs  taken 
from  the  history  of  different  nations, 
and  to  be  such  remarkable  events  as 
had  a  general  influence  on  mankind, 
or  an  effect  upon  the  state  of  society, 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe.  Such  are  the  epochs  assumed 
by  M.  Mehegan,  in  his  Tableau  de 
rHistoire  Universelk  ;  or  those  of  the 
Abbi  Millotj  in  his  Elemcns  de  VHis- 
(aire  Ginerale. 

"  With  regard,*'  says  his  lordship, 
"  to  the  former  of  these  methods,  namely, 
that  of  M.  Bossuet,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  by  calling  the  attention  parti- 
enlarly  to  a  few  great  and  striking  events 
in  the  history  of  any  nation,  the  pre- 
cise date  of  these  great  events  may  be 
very  easily  impressed  upon  the  memory. 
They  serve  as  great  landmarks,  and  the 
mind  easily  recollects  their  place  and  the 
time  of  their  erection ;  but  this  is  nearly 
all  the  benefit  we  derive  from  them.  They 
afford  no  help  towards  fixing  the  dates, 
or  even  the  order  and  succession,  of  the 
intermediate  events,  many  of  which  may 
be  highly  important,  and  equally  deserv- 
ing of  rtsmembrance  as  the  epoch  itself. 
Nay,  there  is  even  a  probability  that  the 
recollection  of  those  epochs  may  tend  to 
eoofound  the  chronological  order  of  the 
intermediate  events,  by  referring  them 


all  to  one  common  era,  which  alone  is 
fixed  upon  the  memory  ;  but  to  remem- 
ber the  order  and  regular  succession  of 
events  is  all  that  is  of  use  or  importanoe 
in  chronologioal  history.  It  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance  to  record  in  the  mind 
the  precise  date  of  any  remarkable  ^t, 
as  it  stands  in  a  table  of  ehronology.  If 
actions  and  events  preserve  in  the  mind 
their  due  series  and  relation  to  each 
other,  a  critical  accuracy  with  respect  to 
the  years  of  the  Julian  period  in  which 
they  happened,  or  the  precise  Olympiad, 
is  mere  useless  pedantry." 

To  these  arguments  he  adds  the 
smallness  in  number  and  sequestered 
nature  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the 
chief  periods  of  their  history ;  and  that 
their  annals  record  only  their  connex- 
ions or  their  hostile  differences  with 
the  petty  tribes  which  surrounded  them, 
or  the  nations  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was,  therefore,  inju- 
dicious, he  concludes,  in  M.  Bossuet, 
whose  object  was  to  exhibit  a  view  of 
universal  history,  to  make  this  nation 
the  great  and  prominent  group  in  his 
painting  of  the  world,  to  which  all  the 
other  parts  of  this  extensive  picture 
were  subordinate.  In  the  selection  of 
many  of  Us  epochs  —  as,  for  instance, 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  by  Moses,  and  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple  —  he 
affords  us  no  assistance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  events  in  the  great  empires  of 
antiquity,  with  which  the  Jews  in  those 
remote  periods  had  no  connexion. 

Such  is  Lord  Woodhouselee*s  opin- 
ion on  Bossuet.  As  to  the  epochs  of 
Mehegan  and  of  Millot,  if  considered 
only  as  sections  or  divisions  of  the 
subject,  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
chosen  with  sufficient  propriety.  Mil- 
lot  divided  the  Roman  history  into 
several  epochs,  as  the  kings,  the  con- 
suls, the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
decemvirs,  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  &c. 

**  Such  an  arrangement,"  observes  his 
lordship, "  is  well  adapted  to  the  history  of 
a  single  nation,  and  it  may  afford  some 
little  aid  to  the  recollection  of  inter- 
mediate events  in  the  annals  of  that 
nation  ;  hut  where  tlie  object  is  a  delinea- 
tion of  general  history,  or  of  all  that  is 
passing  m  the  world  at  the  same  period 
of  time,  this  method  has  not  the  same 
advantage.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
Tabkau  d$  fHutoire  Modertu  of  Me^ 
began,  the  seventh  epoch  is  Christopher 
Columbus,  1492,  being  the  date  of  his 
discovery  of  America.    The  next  epoch 
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is  the  peace  of  Weetphalia,  between 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  empire,  in 
1648.  Supposing  these  epochs  to  be 
easily  remembered,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
help  they  afford  towards  the  recollection 
of  the  dates  of  any  of  the  intermediate 
erents  in  this  intenral  of  one  hundred 
and  fifky-six  years,  or  of  the  order  in 
which  they  succeeded  each  other  1  Yet 
some  of  these  were  amoog  the  most  re- 
markable that  have  occurred  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  ;  for  instance,  the  reforma- 
tion in  Germany  and  England,  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  edict  of  Nantes,  giving  tolera- 
tion to  the  Protestants  in  France,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  The 
x^ecoUection  that  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica happened  in  1492  affords  no  help  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  time  of  the  Ke- 
formation,  nor  tends  to  fix  in  the  memory 
whether  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  revolution  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  classing  of  these  un- 
connected events  under  one  general  epoch 
tends  only  to  a  confused  reference  of 
them  aU  to  one  date,  although  between 
them  there  was  almost  a  century  of  diff*- 
erence  of  time." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
merely  chronological  arrangement  is 
deficient  of  scientific  relation.  Many 
of  the  most  important  public  events 
are  thereby  subject  to  interruption  in 
their  progress,  and  sometimes  at  their 
commencement.  M.  Bossuet  accoid- 
iBgly  transports  his  reader  in  a  single' 
sentence  from  Jerusalem  toLacedaemon, 
—  from  the  atrocities  of  Jehu  in  exter- 
minating the  royal  house  of  Judah,  and 
the  criminal  usurpation  of  Atbaliah,  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Spartan  republic, 
and  the  politic  plans  of  Lycurgus; 
and,  with  equal  impropriety,  be  hurries 
back  the  reader  in  the  next  sentence  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Atha- 
liah,  the  punishment  of  her  crimes,  and 
the  restoration  of  Joas,  king  of  Judab, 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Instead  of  an  arrangement  obviously 
so  objectionable,  Lonl  Woodhouselee 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  making  a  pre- 
dominant nation  the  principal  object 
of  a  particular  time.  In  forsaking  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  fallen  into  a  contrary 
scheme.  We  find  no  room  in  the  plan 
of  his  work  for  a  history  of  the  Jews. 
All  is  made  to  turn  on  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Nevertheless,  he  acknow- 
ledges  the  Jews'  possession  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  authentic  records.  Yet 
we  see  not  what  use  has  been  made  of 


these ;  since,  at  the  veiy  outset  of  the 
book,  we  find  the  vulgar  opinion  taken 
up,  that  the  history  of  man  commences 
with  a  State  of  Barbarism.  This  er- 
roneous notion  is  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  Scriptures,  whether  we  begin  before 
or  after  the  flood. 

Even  profane  history  recognises  a 
golden  age ;  which,  however  fabulous, 
testifies  to  a  tradition  of  a  better  state 
preceding  a  worse,  and  opposes  the 
mere  notion  that  in  the  first  ages  the 
human  race  existed  in  the  lowest  state 
of  civilisation,  or  that  of  the  mere  con- 
sumers of  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature.  Mr.  Keightley,  however, 
in  his  OutUnet  of  History ,  has  sug- 
gested the  impossibility  of  this  being 
the  case,  from  the  fact  that  *'  no  tribe 
has  ever  yet  been  found  to  civilise 
itself;  instruction  and  improvement 
always  come  to  it  from  abroad;  and 
experience  would  rather  lead  to  the  in-* 
ference,  that  the  savage  is  a  degenera- 
tion from  the  civilised  life." 

This  is  the  proper  point  of  view, 
clearly,  of  considering  the  subject. 
What  seek  we  ?  Commencement, 
What  find  we?  Progress.  In  ima- 
gination, as  Mr.  Keightley  observes, 
we  may  conceive  a  time  when  the  hu- 
man race  was  in  tlie  lowest  degree  of 
culture;  but,  on  inquiry,  we  every 
where  meet  the  arts,  meet  men  col- 
lected into  societies,  meet  property, 
legislation,  and  government. 

The  truth  on  this  important  point 
has  been  judiciously  put  and  en- 
forced in  Mr.  Beke's  able  and  curious 
work,  Originet  JBi6/tc«,  just  published. 
He  very  properly  reminds  all  specu- 
lators, that  the  present  human  race  has 
sprung,  not  from  a  common  ancestor  in 
a  primitive  state  of  society,  but  from 
one  who  was  himself  a  member  of  a 
previous  social  stale,  which  had  al- 
ready existed  for  many  ages ;  and  of 
the  conclusion  which  must  inevitably 
be  drawn  from  that  fact,  viz.  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  natural  state 
of  the  first  man,  Adam,  the  progenitor 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  the  contem- 
plation of  that  state  cannot  aid  us  in  the 
consideration  of  the  primary  condition 
of  the  postdiluvian  world,  which  takes 
its  origin  from  Noah  and  the  seven  other 
persons  saved  in  the  ark,  who  were 
members  of  an  artificial  and  most  proba- 
bly a  highly-advanced  state  of  society. 

''  Without  presuming  to  decide,'' 
says  this  inquisitive  writer,  **  what  may 
have  been  the  actual  amount  of  the 
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civilisation  of  Noah  and  his  family,  it 
may  be  fairiy  concluded  that  they  were 
possessed  of  at  least  an  average  share 
of  the  learning  and  acquixements  of 
the  antediluvian  world:  and  it  may 
even  be  not  unphilosophical  to  ima- 
gine, that  as  they  were  the  chosen  in* 
stroments  of  the  Almighty  for  the  pr^ 
serration  of  the  human  race,  so  may 
they  have  been  spedaUy  endowed  with 
the  wisdom  of  their  contemporaries, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  not 
merely  shepherds  and  agriculturists, 
but  also  artificers  in  brass  and  iron ; 
and  further,  to  have  possessed  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  as  to  have 
cultivated  music, — Jubal  being  men- 
tioned **  as  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ." 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain,  that  so  far  firom  Noah's  having 
commenced  by  being,  either  a  fruit- 
eater,  a  hunter,  or  a  herdsman,  or  even 
a  simple  agriculturist,  his  first  act  (as 
recorded  in  Scripture)  was  to  plant  a 
vineyard;  that  is,  to  raise  an  article 
which,  if  not  one  of  mere  luxury,  re- 
quired, at  all  events,  a  higher  degree 
of  cultivation  than  the  cerealia,  and 
the  produce  of  which  demanded  for  its 
preparation  a  peculiar  process:  from 
which  facts  alone  is  established  the 
existence  in  his  family  of  a  degree  of 
civilisation  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  grower  of  common  necessa- 
ries of  life.  We  further  know  that, 
at  a  very  early  period  —  as  it  were 
almost  immediately  after  the  flood, 
and  certainly  before  ai^  material 
change  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  civilisation  of  mankind  —  they 
combined  together  to  erect  a  city 
and  a  tower;  whilst  Nimrod  and  A^ 
shur,  the  grandsons  of  the  patriarch, 
are  recorded  to  have  been  the  founders 
of  mighty  cities.  It  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  moreover,  that  the  mechanical 
knowledge  which  enabled  Noah  and 
his  sons  to  build  the  ark,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  the  Divine  architect, 
could  not  have  been  inconsiderable. 
We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  first  state  of  society  after 
the  flood,  being  that  of  Noah  and  his 
sons,  was  one  of  a  comparatively  high 
degree  of  civilisation;  and  we  shall, 
probably,  not  be  wrong  in  asserting 
that  it  vras,  at  the  least,  as  high  as  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and 
As^rians,  WHO  are  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity known  to  us,  as  being  their 
descendanta  in  the  nearest  degree. 


There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning; 
and  we  wish  that  Lord  Woodhouselee 
had  deferred  more  to  the  authority  of 
the  Hebrew  writings  when  he  com- 
menced his  Universal  History.  The 
theory  which  he  has  adopted  is  evi- 
dently erroneous,  and  will  be  more 
and  more  objected  to,  as  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated —  as  it  is  every  day.  Their 
accuracy,  in  all  respects,  is  becoming 
apparent  with  every  leaf  we  turn  in 
Time's  book  to  read  it. 

We  wonder  that  the  Book  of  Job 
itself  had  not  led  the  historians  of  the 
early  ages  to  a  better  understanding 
of  their  moral  status.  How  pure  is 
its  morality  1  how  sublime  its  philo- 
sophy! how  simple  its  ritual!  how 
majestic  its  creed  1  As  a  work  of  art, 
too,  how  perfect  is  it  in  construction  I 
What,  also,  was  the  state  of  society 
which  it  describes?  The  vine  and 
the  olive  were  cultivated — the  ground 
ploughed  for  the  growth  of  corn — me- 
tals were  extracted  from  the  eartli  and 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  for  the 
construction  of  instruments  of  warfare, 
and  as  a  circulating  medium  —  the 
horse  was  in  subjection  to  man,  and 
trained  for  war — musical  instruments 
of  several  kinds  were  made  use  of — 
navigation  was  not  unknown — written 
characters  were  in  common  use — the 
science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated, 
the  stars  had  been  identified  and  named, 
and  were  probably  assembled  into  con- 
stellations. Upon  the  whole  it  is  evi- 
dent that  mankind,  at  the  period  in 
which  the  Book  of  Job  was  written, 
were  not  living  in  the  simple  patriar- 
chal state,  but  different  ranks  of^society 
are  in  several  instances  familiarly  men- 
tioned :  as  is  also  war ;  not  the  mere 
disputes,  says  Mr.  Beke,  between 
neighbouring  shepherds,  but  organised 
war  (unfortunately  too  sure  a  sign  of 
an  advanced  social  state), with  separate 
leaders,  and  with  the  accompaniments 
of  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and 
of  musical  instruments ;  whilst  it  is  at 
the  same  time  quite  evident,  that  the 
degree  of  intellectual  acquirement  and 
of  refinement  which  would  allow  of 
tlie  composition  of  the  work  itself, 
'  could  not  have  been  low  in  the  scale 
of  human  cultivation. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  time- 
of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
twelve  hundred  years  subsequent  to 
the  flood.     What!  « always  harpmg 
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on  the  baker*8  daughter  ?"  Well,  have 
at  you  there.  Why,  look  at  the  civili- 
sation described  in  Genesis  to  have 
been  realised  at  about  this  period :  cara- 
vans of  merchants  crossing  the  desert  I 
the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  a  highly  artificial 
state  of  society, — captains  of  the  guard, 
keepers  of  the  prison,  chief  butlers, 
and  chief  bakers,  magicians  and  wise 
men,  who  were  interpreters  of  dreams, 
and  priests !  1  Mr.  Beke  affirms,  and 
we  think  with  him,  that  the  civilisation 
of  Noah  and  his  immediate  descend- 
ants was,  from  the  state  that  society 
must  have  attained  to  before  the  deluge 
fell,  of  equal  degree  with  that  of  this 
subsequent  ]>eriod.  From  the  extent 
of  the  ancestral  knowledge,  the  earliest 
races  of  the  postdiluvian  world  had  a 
platform  raised  on  the  basis  of  expe- 
rience, to  serve  them  for  a  sca£R>lding 
in  erecting  kingdoms  and  states.  Hence 
that  high  culture  and  civilisation,  of 
which  we  have  evidence  in  their  histo- 
ries and  in  their  remains.  In  scientific 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
certainly  find  them  deficient. 

The  following  remarks  deserve  quo- 
tation: 

"  Whilst  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  phi - 
losophers  of  the  highest  rank  of  tident 
and  knowledge  has  been  required,  in 
order  to  shew  (though  with  little  sub- 
stantial success)  how  the  social  state 
might  progressively  advance  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  degp'ee  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  labour  of  demonstrating  how 
the  contrary  progression  may  have  taken 
place  is,  on  the  other  band,  quite  uuat- 
tended  with  difficulty.  When  mankind 
first  began  to  disperse  from  the  focus  of 
all  human  wisdom,  and  whilst  knowledge 
thus  continued  to  be  merely  treditive,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  practical  knowledge 
of  every  department  of  pursuit  must  have 
diminished  at  every  step  that  was  taken 
from  the  centre,  unless  each  tribe  could 
have  insured  to  itself  (which  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible)  the  possession 
of  individuals  imbued  with  the  aggregate 
of  the  acquirements  of  the  parent-stock." 

On  this  statement  we  have  only  one 
question  to  ask .  Was  k  nowledge  mere- 
ly treditive?  Who  was  the  inventor  of 
letters  ?  He  must  have  existed  before 
Job.  Was  not  the  art  of  metrical 
composition  known  by  Noah  ?  Is  not 
his  prophecy  on  his  children  metrically 
composed  ?  The  art  of  metrical  com- 
position, whether  oral  or  written,  must 
be  the  acquisition  of  time.  Its  existence 
alone  is  sufficient  to  cast  a  doubt  on 


Lord  Woodhouselee*s  sweeping  asser- 
tion, that  *'so  entire  a  change  must 
have  been  operated  by  the  deluge  on 
the  face  of  nature,  as  totally  to  extin- 
guish all  traces  of  antediluvian  know- 
ledge, and  to  renew  the  world  to  a 
state  of  infancy ;  and  that  we  are  well 
assured  that  the  manners,  customs, 
arts,  sciences,  and  political  arrange- 
ments, of  the  antediluvian  ages,  could 
have  little  or  no  influenoe  on  those 
which  succeeded  them.'' 

It  may,  however,  be  granted,  that 
knowledge  receded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  postdiluvian  era,  and  con- 
tinued to  recede,  until  the  numbers  of 
mankind  had  sufficiently  increased  to 
allow  them  again  to  begin  to  improve 
and  to  accumulate — each  nation  in  its 
own  particular  sphere  of  acquirements, 
the  knowledge  of  which  they  had 
either  retained  by  direct  transmission 
from  the  common  centre,  or  which  had 
been  subsequently  derived  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  re- 
spectively been  placed. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  can- 
not better  express  ourselves  tluin  in  the 
language  of  the  author  of  the  Origine» 
Biblica : 

**  Subsequently  to  the  first  miraculous 
dispersion  of  mankind,  the  pressure  of 
population  would  probably  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  general  distribution 
of  the  human  race  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  of  their  consequent  descent 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  To  this, 
however,  are  to  be  added  disputes  among 
neighbouring  people,  too  often  ending  in 
warfare ;  the  dislike  of  some  races  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  had  voluntarily 
settled,  or  into  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  migrate  ;  and  the  desire, 
or,  probably,  the  necessity,  of  obtaining 
possessions  more  suited  to  their  inclina- 
tions or  their  requirements.  As  the 
social  tie  became  gradually  weaker,  the 
growth  of  erratic  habits,  and  the  conse- 
quent rapid  declension  in  civilisation 
which  universally  attends  the  settling  of 
new  lands,  would  operate,  leading  at 
length  to  a  confirmed  nomadic  state. 
In  any  of  these  intermediate  stages  of 
degradation,  however,  further  deteriora- 
tion may  have  been  prevented,  and  an 
impulse  may  even  have  been  given  to  a 
progressive  state  ofimprovement,byanj 
causes,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  which 
would  prevent  the  further  disintegration 
of  society,  and  bring  its  members  into 
more  intimate  connexion,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  means  for  the  mutual  imparta- 
tion  of  knowledge.  Thus  in  maritime 
countries,  where  the    further  progress 
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aod  di^iersion  of  mankind  have,  been 
stopped  bv  tbe  ocean  —  in  islands  —  in 
cities,  wbere  men  have  been  congregated 
tc^ether  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  — 
and   even  in  rich  alluvial  coud tries,  of 
whicb,  by  means  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, the  products  have  afforded  sub- 
sistence to  a  dense  population  —  civili- 
sation, BO  £ir  from  being  stationary,  has 
geoer^y  continued  to  advance;  whilat 
in  champaign,  barren,  and  desert  coun- 
tries,  on  the  contrary,  where  nomadic 
habiu  have   been  induced,  the  people 
have  descended  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion in  an  equal  ratio  to  tbe  quality  of 
the  country  and  its  means  of  affording 
subsistence,  operating  conjointly  with  its 
extent,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
the  necessity  for  its  inhabitants  to  adopt 
anr  means  of  support  beyond  those  which 
haVespontaaeously  presented  themselves, 
and  which  have  thence  become  congenial 
to  them  ;  such  as  the  pasturing  of  their 
flocks  in  countries  sufficiently  fertile  for 
that  purpose,  or  the  hunting  of  wild  ani- 
mals, where  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country  has  not  been  adapted  to  the 
support  of  tame  ones. 

"  From  this  last  state — in  which,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  accumu- 
lating capital,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  of  merchandise,  and  ultimately 
eren  in  that  of  cattle,  a  large  tract  of 
country  would  become  necessary  for  the 
support  of  a  much  smaller  number  of 
persons;  and  in  which  also,  from  the 
disintegration  of  society,  the  traditive 
knowledge  of  each  successive  generation 
would  become  less  and  less — the  pro- 
gress to  the  condition  of  the  mere  savage^ 
or  to  that  of  man  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
cirilisation,  is  easily  to  be  traced. 

*•  In  cold  and  inhospitable  countries, 
howerer,  where  the  uncivilised  races  in- 
habiting them  would  be  compelled  to 
use  erery  exertion  in  order  to  procure  a 
scmty  and  precarious  subsistence,  the 
lowest  mechanical  arts  would  still  be  re- 
tained, until  the  inclemencies  and  pri- 
vations to  which  these  races  were  subject 
bad  caused  their  extinction  (a  result 
which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
has  in  many  instances  ultimately  taken 
place) ;  whilst  in  more  genial  climates, 
where  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature  were  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
mankind,  the  absence  of  motives  for  ex- 
ertion would  lead  to  tbe  total  declension 
of  their  debased  inhabitants,  so  that  at 
length  they  would  become  almost  assi- 
milated with  the  brute  creation." 

We  have  sometimes  had  thoughts, 
whetlier  the  system  of  Lord  Monboddo 
could  not  be  reversed  with  some  shew 
of  verity.  Impossible  to  conceive  as 
it  is  how  the  human  race  could  proceed 


from  the  monkey,  the  converse  of  tlie 
proposition,  as  the  above  reasoning 
proves,  is  not  so  difficult.  So  far  firom 
man,  as  the  same  writer  indeed  infers, 
having  a  natural  tendency  towards  pro- 
gressive improvement,  he  is,  of  his  own 
nature,  inclined  to  deterioration — so 
far  from  being  able,  by  the  unaided 
exercise  of  his  natural  reason,  to  make 
any  advance  in  civilisation,  the  evidence 
of  the  history  of  all  countries  and  all 
ages  plainly  demonstrates,  that  at  no 
time  has  improvement  taken  place, 
whether  in  societies  or  in  individuals, 
without  either  the  assistance  of  other 
societies  or  individuals  possessing  a 
higher  degree  of  culture,  or  the  direct 
instruction  of  Divine  revelation,  the 
only  original  source  of  all  wisdom  and 
of  all  knowledge. 

Having  spoken  our  mind  on  this 
important  point,  we  can  now  safely 
recur  to  Lord  Woodbouselee,  who  cor- 
rectly states,  that  of  the  times  imme- 
diately following  the  deluge  we  have 
no  other  original  history  than  that  con* 
tained  in  the  books  of  Moses.  The 
sacred  writings  inform  us,  that  the 
family  of  Noah  established  themselves 
in  the  plain  of  Shinaar,  where  they 
built  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  that  the 
confusion  of  their  language  caused 
their  dispersion  into  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

Something  might  be  said  in  explana- 
tion of  the  concealed  meaning  under- 
lying this  statement,  but  we  keep  di- 
rectly to  the  path  of  history,  not  travel- 
ling out  of  the  very  letter  of  the  record. 
It  is  well  and  wisely  observed  by  our 
universal  historian,  that  a  "  view  of  the 
physical  surface  of  this  habitable  globe, 
parted,  as  we  see  it  is,  by  those  great 
natural  boundaries,  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  the  rivers,  which  intersect  it, 
affords  the  most  convincing  evidence 
that  the  earth  was  intended  by  the 
great  Architect  of  all  things  to  be  peo- 
pled by  various  tribes  and  nations, 
who  should  be  perpetually  separated 
from  each  other  by  those  eternal  bar- 
riers which  will  ever  prevent  empires 
and  states  from  permanently  exceeding 
a  just  bound,  of  territory.  Without 
those  natural  boundaries,  the  limits  of 
kingdoms  must  have  been  continually 
fluctuating ;  and  perpetual  discord  must 
have  embroiled  the  universe.  An  am- 
bitious potentate  may,  with  the  acci- 
dental concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, enlarge  for  »/>"?«  .^"® 
limits  of  an  empire  beyond  this  just 
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proportion ;  but  tlie  force  of  govern- 
ment and  laws  is  weakened  as  its 
sphere  is  extended,  and  the  encroach- 
ment being  clearly  marked  and  defined 
by  those  natural  barriers,  the  lost  terri- 
tory will  scarcely  fail  to  be  regained ; 
and  the  revolution  of  a  few  years  will 
again  bring  empires  and  kingdoms  to 
their  ancient  limits/' 

Lord  Woodhouselee  is  not  very  con- 
sistent in  his  theory  of  barbarism,  for 
he  speaks  of  "  such  of  the  original 
tribes  as,  without  any  distant  migration, 
had  fixed  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  primeval  seats,  that  is,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,'*  as 
very  naturally  retaining  and  cultivating 
"those  arts  of  which  their  progenitors 
had  been  in  possession.  Thus,"  be 
adds,  **  NimroQ,  the  grandson  of  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noah,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  deluge,  is  said  to 
have  founded  Babylon ;  and  Assur, 
the  grandson  of  Noah,  to  have  built 
the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire:  but 
the  Mosaic  writings  make  no  more 
mention  of  Nimrod  or  of  Assur,  or  any 
of  their  successors.  Profane  historians, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  Bel  us  the 
founder  of  Babylon ;  who  is  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Nimrod.  His  son,  Ninus,  to  whom 
those  historians  attribute  the  foundation 
of  Nineveh,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
conqueror  of  India  and  Bactriana;  and 
under  him  and  his  queen  Semiramis, 
who  reigned  alone  after  his  death,  the 
Assyrian  empire  is  supposed  to  have 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  splen- 
dour. The  magnificence  of  Babylon 
and  of  Nineveh  would  indeed  give 
immense  ideas  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis;  but  it  is 
scarcelv  credible  that  Nineveh,  in  the 
time  of  its  founder,  and  Babylon,  under 
the  son  of  its  founder,  should  either 
have  been  splendid  in  themselves,  or 
the  empire  very  considerable  to  which 
they  belonged.  It  is  the  conjecture  of 
other  historians,  that  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon, till  the  year  590  after  the  deluge, 
were  separate  monarchies ;  that  Ninus, 
who  reigned  at  Nineveh,  made  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon ;  and  that  the  date  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  properly  so  called, 
is  to  be  fixed  only  at  the  union  of  these 
kingdoms." 

These  conjectures,  suppositions,  and 
disputes,  mstke  this  part  of  history  put 
on  a  doubtful  air,  which  one  would 
think  it  would  be  well  to  remove ;  but 


an  epitome  like  I^ord  Woodhouselee*s 
work  will  not  admit  of  investigation. 
He  therefore  dismisses  tliese  *'  discus- 
sions as  of  mere  curiosity  than  import- 
ance." Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  help  stating  that  such 
suMects  are  to  us  or  peculiar  interest; 
and  that  whenever  they  are  taken  up 
and  ably  handled  we  are  well  pleased. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  irrecon- 
cilablediscrepancies  between  the  sacred 
and  profane  nistorians.  Mr.  Beke,  in 
his  Origines  Biblica,  rejects  the  pro- 
fane testimony  altogether,  on  the  ground 
that  authentic  profane  history  termi- 
nates at  the  point  at  which,  in  the  as- 
cent into  past  ages,  tl)e  canon  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  only  begins:  — 
that  Herodotus,  the  so-styled  *' father 
of  history,"  was  the  contemporary 
of  no  earlier  writers  of  the  Bible 
than  Nehemiah,  the  last  of  the  his- 
torians, and  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets;  whilst  the  earlier  prophets 
and  historians  tsxry  upwards  an  un- 
broken chain  of  evidence  into  the  re- 
motest ages  of  antiquity.  He  there- 
fore denounces  it  as  an  error  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  allow  heathen 
authorities  to  stand  upon  an  equality 
with  tlie  Bible  as  records  of  authentic 
history,  and  to  bias  the  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  which  error  he 
particularly  exemplifies  in  the  geogm- 
phy  of  sacred  history. 

We  are  for  from  being  able  to  decide 
on  the  accuracy  of  this  gentleman's 
views  in  regard  to  this  same  geography. 
His  opinions  are  so  novel  and  start- 
ling, toat  it  must  give  us  pause;  we 
must  really  take  time  to  breathe.  The 
foundation  of  Babylon  by  Nimrod  is 
boldly  stated  to  be  the  assumption  of 
national  vanity ;  so  likewise  the  asser- 
tion that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erected 
in  the  place  where  Babylon  stood, — an 
erroneous  notion  adopted  by  the  Jews 
during  their  captivity,  and  retained  and 
perpetuated  aner  their  return  from 
Babylon  into  their  native  country .  The 
name  of  Syria,  also,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  applied  to  Aram  or  Ccelo- 
Syria  alone,  having  under  tlie  Greeks 
received  so  extensive  a  signification  as 
to  include  Mesopotamia,  the  Jews  in 
like  manner  extended  the  application 
of  the  name  of  Aram ;  and  hence  Meso- 
potamia was  conceived  to  represent  the 
country  of  Padan  Aram,  in  which  was 
situate  Haran,  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  family  of  Terah,  the  fatlier  of  Abra- 
ham.   In  a  similar  way,  the  Scriptural 
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coaDtiy  of  Mitzraim  having,  by  the 
fiilfilnaeDt  of  prophecy,  become  the 
basest  of  the  kingaoms,  and,  being  in 
fad  merged  in  its  powerful  neighbour, 
die  Egypt  of  profane  history,  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria,  who  knew  of  no  other 
kingdom  in  that  direction  than  the 
mil^ty  monarchy  of  the  Ptolemies,  re- 
galed those  princes  as  the  successors 
and  representatives  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  £^7pt  itself  as  the  country  which 
bad  been  the  land  of  their  forefathers' 
bondage. 

If,  onr  the  one  hand,  Lord  Wood- 
bouselee  is  too  ^miliar,  and  reposes 
too  supinely  on  such  authorities  as 
were  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago,  but  since 
repudiated,  Mr.  Beke  may  be  consider- 
ed too  startling  and  paradoxical.  This 
point  of  view,  nevertheless,  grounded 
as  it  is  exclusively  upon  Scriptural 
evidence,  demandi  investigation.  One 
concession,  be  it  known,  this  writer  does 
make  to  the  current  geography, —  the 
mountain  Ararat  is  correctly  placed  in 
Armenia.  Lay  tliat  unction  to  your 
soul.  If,  however,  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon be  identical  with  that  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  the  Journey  of  mankind  from 
Ararat  to  the  land  of  Sbinar,  where  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  begun  to  be 
erected^must  have  been  from  the  north, 
and  not  ^  fiom  the  east,''  as  stated  by 
the  inspired  historian.  This  apparent 
contradiction,  hitherto  inremovable,  is 
entirely  got  rid  of  by  differently  locat- 
ing Babylon  and  Babel.  The  lowlands 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  our  author 
contends,  could  not,  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  mouths,  have  ex- 
isted in  early  ages,  but  must  have  been 
gradually  formed  by  the  encroachments 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the  alluvial  soil 
brought  down  and  deposited  by  those 
mighty  rivers.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  country  in 
tlie  neignbourhood  of  Babylon,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Rich,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  changes  which,  from  the 
statements  of  Nearchus  and  Pliny, 
must  indubitably  have  taken  place  in 
it, —  the  legitimate  inference  is,  that,  in 
the  first  ages  afler  the  flood,  the  state  of 
the  country  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  site  of  Babylon  was  such  as 
to  have  rendered  it  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  use  of  man  ;  so  tliat  at  the  period 
of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  commencement  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom,  tkerey  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  not  have  been  that  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar  where  "  the  whole 


eartii"  dwelt,  and  where  they  wished 
to  erect  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top 
might  reach  unto  heaven.  Indeed,  if 
the  calculation  of  Nearchus  and  the 
statement  of  Pliny  are  to  be  depended 
upon,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that,  in  the  period  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  flood,  the  Persian  Gulf  ex- 
tended so  far  to  Uie  northward  as  ac- 
tually to  occupy  the  present  supposed 
site  of  Babylon;  so  that  it  was  phy- 
sically impossible  for  the  tower  of 
Babel  to  have  been  erected  at  or  near 
the  spot  where  its  remains  have  been 
imagined  to  exist.  For  the  tradition, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion  Nim- 
rod  with  his  femily  remained  on  the 
spot,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  or  Chaldean  dynasty,  the 
usual  authority  is  Gen.  x.  10 :  ''  And 
the  beginning  of  his  (Nimrod's)  king- 
dom was  Bi^lj  &c."  But  the  infer- 
ence that  this  place  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  tower  is  contrary  to  Gen. 
xi.  9 :  '^  So  the  Lord  scattered  them 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth ;  and  they  left  off  to  Imild  the 
city"  It  would  seem,  ttierefore,  that 
the  name  of  the  Land  of  Shinar  was 
probably  confined, in  the  first  instance, 
to  that  portion  of  Mesopotamia  in 
which  Noah  and  his  fiunily  first  settled ; 
although,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it 
had  a  much  wider  signification,  and 
became  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  far  as  the  river  Tigris.  This 
application,  however,  would  not  have 
been  immediate,  nor  would  the  name 
have  at  once  acquired  its  widest  signi- 
fication. Accordingly,  as  the  evidence 
of  all  history  tends  to  evince  that  the 
countries  which  are  situated  to  the 
southward  of  this  spot,  namely,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine,  were  originally 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
we  may  understand  that,  at  the  dis- 

Sersion,  Nimrod  and  his  fiimily,  or 
escendants,  still  keeping  to  the  east- 
ward of  Euphrates,  and  probably  in 
the  first  instance  removing  to  no  great 
distance  from  the  central  point  of  the 
dispersion,  built  the  cities  of  "  Babel,'' 
&c.;  which  we  are  told  were  the  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom,  in  that  portion 
of  Mesopotamia  to  which  the  name  of 
the  Land  of  Shinar  would  then  have 
become  applicable.  When,  at  a  much 
later  period,  the  still  more  celebrated 
and  better  known  city  of  Babylon  was 
founded,  the  name  of  Shinar  may  have 
been  further  extended  in  its  applica- 
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tion,  so  u  to  coibprisfr  thlat  city  also, 
by  those  who,  liting  at  a  distance  fVora 
the  coDDtry,  and  havinji^  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  it,  were  liable  to  (all  into 
the  error  of  applying  to  the  whole 
region  the  name  which  in  strictness  was 
applicable  only  to  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Analogous  instances  have  happened 
in  the  geography  of  almost  all  coun- 
tries: for  example;  the  small  part  of 
Asia  which  v^as  known  by  that  name 
to  the  Greeks,  at  present  distinguished 
as  Asia  MinoV,  has  given  its  name  to 
the  whole  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which 
it  is  situate.  The  name  of  Syria,  also, 
which  at  first  was  applicable  only  to 
Aram  or  Syria  proper,  was  by  the 
Greeks  used  in  a  far  wider  significa- 
tion, so  as  to  include  Mesopotamia. 

Thus  much  for  the  founding  of  Ba- 
bylon, which,  as  Nimrod  seems  to  have 
had  little  to  do  with  it,  may  have  been 
probably  enough  the  work  of  one 
Belus,  a  distinct  personage. 

The  position  which  is  attributed  by 
our  author  to  the  land  of  Shinar  is 
such  as  to  place  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
tripartite  division  of  the  earth,  marked 
by  the  strongest  natural  boundaries. 
The  Persian  Gulf  (as  extended  to  the 
northward)  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other,  are  the 
limits  of  the  first  division  ;  the  second 
is  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  other ;  whilst  the 
third  is  comprised  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

So  totally  distinct  are  these  three  di- 
visions, and  so  strongly  marked  are 
their  boundaries,  that  it  was  impossible 
ibr  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
after  having  once  entered  within  them, 
ever  again  to  become  united  (unless 
they  retraced  their  steps)  without  con- 
tinuing their  journeys  until  the  extremi- 
ties of  these  grand  divisions  of  the 
earth  again  approached  one  another. 
The  nearest  point  of  approach  is  that 
of  the  Straits  of  Ormuz,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which,  however,  is 
not  less  than  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  focus  of  division ;  and  this  point 
would  of  course  only  serve  to  bring  to- 
gether those  races  which  resided  im- 
mediately on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Straits ;  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  and 
India  being  in  other  respects  (except 
by  means  of  a  communication  by  sea) 
kept  perfectly  separated,  and  totally 
distinct  from  each  other.     As  to  the 


reunion  of  the  two  races,  who  had  once 
been  separated  by  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
one  going  northward  into  Europe,  and 
the  other  southward  into  Arabia  and 
AMca,  it  is  quite  clear  that  (except  by 
marine  communication)  such  reunion 
could  never  take  place  until  they  had 
reached  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  To 
overcome  the  impediments  to  reunion 
arising  from  the  third  line  of  separa- 
tion, it  must  at  least  have  been  neces- 
sary, after  once  entering  Europe,  to 
pass  round  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine, 
and  to  traverse  the  almost  impracticable 
mountains  of  Caucasus ;  and  if,  as  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  before  the  low- 
lands of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  were 
formed,  those  two  rivers  flowed  into  a 
sea  which  was  continuous  with  the 
present  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Asof,  and 
which  extended  probably  still  further 
eastward,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  it  is  apparent  that  the  line  of  de- 
marcation and  division  in  this  direc- 
tion was  almost  as  strong  as  that  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa. 

We  have  now  next  in  order  to  do 
with  the  building  of  Nineveh  by  Assur, 
or  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,  of  whom  it 
is  said,  according  to  our  authorised 
translation, — "  Out  of  that  land  [Shi- 
nar] went  forth  Asshur,  and  bunded 
Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Rehoboth, 
and  Calah,  and  llesen  between  Nine- 
veh and  Calah  :  the  same  is  a  great 
city."  Following  the  course  of  the 
Tigris,  Assur  and  his  descendants 
would  not  have  been  long  in  arriving 
at  the  country  in  which  Nineveh  was 
situate,  and  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  novelty  of  the  notions  to  which 
we  have  here  given  extended  circula- 
tion render  them,  in  our  opinion,  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is  the  fault  of 
all  epitomes  like  Lord  Woodhouselee's, 
that  they  allow  of  no  original  disquisi- 
tion, and  but  little  research.  We 
could  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
much  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the 
book-;  but  the  period  to  which  it 
alludes  having  so  concurrently  been 
considered  in  a  new  light,  we  thought 
it  only  doing  justice  to  our  readers  to 
lay  it  before  them. 

''  From  the  death  of  Ninias,  the  son 
of  Ninus,'*  says  his  lordship,  "  down  to 
the  revolt  of  the  IMedes  under  Sardana- 
palus,  there  is  an  interval  of  eight  hundred 
years,  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  \*oid 
in  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
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The  nUDM,  indeed,  of  the  supposed 
Borereigns  dozing  that  period  are  pre* 
serred ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  histo* 
rical  erents.  £yen  the  catalc^e  of  the 
names  of  those  princes  appears  suspi- 
daaa,  from  their  being  taicen  from  the 
Greek  and  Persian  languages;  as,  for 
example,  Lampridea,  Dercjlas,  Amjn- 
tas,  Aerzes,  Aramitres.  This,  however, 
is  no  conclttsiye  eyidence  of  forgery ; 
nnce  we  know  how  common  has  been 
the  practice  of  authors  of  translating 
proper  names  (such,  at  least,  as  have 
characteristic  aignifications)  from  their 
original,  into  the  language  used  by  histo- 
rians.* Bj  those  who  support  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  catalogue  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonish  monarchs,  the  obscuritj 
of  their  reigns  has  been  attributed  to  the 
indolence,  effeminacy,  and  debauchery 
in  which  they  were  plunged.  This, 
however,  is  a  weak  supposition.  It  is 
against  all  moral  probability  that  a  great 
empire  should  have  subsisted  without  a 
zeVolntion  for  eight  hundred  years,  under 
a  series  of  dissolute,  weak,  and  effeminate 
monarchs.  That  character  in  the  prince 
is  the  parent  of  seditions,  conspiracies, 
and  rebellions  among  the  people,  instead 
of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  subjection ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  till  then  united  with  Assyria, 
shook  off  its  yoke  under  the  weak  and 
dissolute  Sardanapalus.  If  we  are  at  all 
to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  state  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  during  this  great  chasm 
in  ttB  historv,  it  must  be  a  very  different 
one;  namely,  that  it  was  governed  by 
a  seriea  of  wise,  virtuous,  and  pacific 
prinees,  the  uniform  t^ior  of  whose 
reigns  have  furnished  no  striking  events 
for  the  mouth  of  tradition,  or  for  the  pen 
of  the  historian." 

This  may  be  suffered  to  nass.  But 
Lord  Woodhouselee  proceeas  to  treat 
of  the  Egyptians,  without  any  reference 
to  Heeren,  Dr.  Young,  or  Champollion ; 
neither  has  his  editor  thought  fit  to 
SQpply  his  deficiencies.  Ddects  and 
omissions  like  these  have  made  us 
several  tiroes  regret  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  so  ill  advised  as  to  print  a  book 
so  hi  behind  the  age  in  his  Family 
Library,  The  foundation  for  a  work 
of  the  kind  it  might  have  made — but 
a  superstructure  it  is  not.    If  it  be 


designed  to  shew  in  one  work  what  is 
the  course  of  historical  recital  geaerally 
accredited,  without  reference  to  the 
scepticisms  and  the  researches  of  later 
commentators,  it  will  still  be  necessary 
that  a  volume  of  annotations  and  cor* 
rections  should  be  given,  by  way  of 
appendix,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
more  advanced  student.  In  such  a 
work  it  Witt  be  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  the  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, and  to  make  some  inquiry  into 
the  soufce  of  Egyptian  learning  and 
civilisation.  Sometliing  also  should  be 
said  on  the  resemblance  between  the 
religion,  tlie  symbols,  and  architecture 
of  India  and  of  Egypt.  The  institu- 
tion of  castes  we  are  surprised  that  his 
lordship  should  have  entirely  himself 
omitted.  We  know  not  whether  the 
singular  assertions  of  Mr.  Beke  should 
also  be  added ;  but  we  think  it  well  to 
bestow  a  column  or  two  ourselves  on 
their  consideration. 

According  to  this  writer,  then,  Cush 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Arabians  and 
Etliiopians,  as  also  of  the  negro  nations 
of  Africa ;  and  that,  as  proved  by  Hero^ 
dotus,  the  Egyptians  were  derived  from 
Ethiopia,  which  was  inhabited  by  a 
civilised  nation — yielding,  however,  to 
the  aboriginal  Arabians,  who  were  still 
more  cultivated.  The  resemblance 
which  unquestionably  exists  between 
the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt,  and  those  found  in  the 
countries  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  together  with  the 
memorials  of  the  idolatrous  poly  theism, 
which  in  old  times  was  established  in 
the  former  countries,  as  it  still  subsists 
in  the  latter,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  tracing  them  both  to  one  common 
source ;  which  again  can  only  be  done 
by  regarding  the  south  of  Arabia  as 
having  been  both  the  birth-place  and 
the  nursery  of  that  religion  which  was 
subsequently  carried  into  the  countries 
on  either  side. 

With  respect  to  Egypt  itself,  the 
author  decides  unequivocally  that  that 
country  is  not  the  Mitzraim  of  the 
Old  Testament!     Hence  the  country 


*  "  Among  the  modem  writers,  Buchanan  and  the  President  De  Thou  have 
signally  impaired  the  utility  of  their  excellent  histories  by  this  most  injudicious 
practice.  It  is  true  that  the  French  and  English  terminations  of  proper  names 
accord  extremely  ill  with  the  harmonious  flow  of  classical  Latin  composition ;  but 
this  defect  might  in  most  cases  be  remedied  by  simply  giving  those  names  a  Latin 
termination.  The  disguise  is  impenetrable  where  the  word  itself  is  attempted  to  be 
translated,  as  PUxijrpus  (Harry  Hotspur),  Sophocardius  (Wishart),  Megalocephalut 
(Malcolm  Caomore),  6cc/' 
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of  Egypt  has  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Although  we  may 
be  unable  to  form  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  what,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
fourteen  hundred  years  anterior  to  the 
era  of  Herodotus,  was  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Delta  and  the  adjoining 
country  to  the  east,  we  may  yet  come 
to  a  certain  conclusion  on  one  point — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  consideration  of  the  land  of 
Mitzraim — namely,  that  at  that  early 
period,  and  not  improbably  during 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile,  or  the  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  which  that  river 
discharged  itself,  extended  eastward  hx 
beyond  the  meridian  of  Suez. 

Since  the  Israelites,  then,  as  Major 
Rennell  justly  remarks,  "  when  they 
began  their  march  out  of  Egypt  [Mitz- 
raim], must  have  been  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Nile,  for  they  certainly  did  not 
cross  it  on  their  way  to  the  Red  Sea,'' 
it  is  impossible  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  of  their  bondage  could  have 
been  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
Egypt  of  the  present  day.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  sea  itself  extended  to 
the  marshes  to  the  north  of  Suez. 
'*  The  land  of  Mitzraim,"  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  on  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  or  any  where  to  the  westward 
of  it  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
country  of  Egypt.  Neither  can  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  be  that  sea  which,  by  the 
direction  and  under  the  miraculous 
protection  of  the  Almighty,  was  crossed 
by  the  Israelites,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
departure  from  Egypt. 

What,  then,  was  **  the  Red  Sea " 
crossed  by  the  Israelites?  Not  the 
Gulf  of  Suez -^hxxi  the  Gulf  of-4/fa6a.' 

The  Red  Sea,  we  are  told,  lay  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  Mitzraim ;  and 
the  Israelites,  having  crossed  it, ''  went 
out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,*'  which, 
we  are  informed,  was  *^  before  Mitzraim, 
as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria.''  The 
sea,  also,  which  is  mentioned,  under  the 
name  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  washing  the 
shores  of  Kdom — the  country  of  Edom 
being  to  the  southward  of  the  Dead,  or 
Salt  Sea — it  is  evident  cannot  be  ap- 
plicable under  any  circumstances  to 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  to  that  alone.  The  Gulfs 
of  Suez  aud  Akaba  are  distant  from 
e<ich  other  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles;  they  therefore  must  have 
been  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 


and  it  is  not  probable  they  would  both 
be  called  by  the  same  name.  Add  to 
these  arguments  one  derivable  from  the 
circumstance  of  *'  the  strong  east  wind, 
which  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  all 
night  long,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,'' 
and  the  conclusion  appears  to  Mr.  Beke 
irresistible.  This  **  strong  east  wind  " 
probably  extended  its  action  over  a 
considerable  portion,  or  perhaps  the 
whole,  of  the  Arabian  Gulf;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  would  be,  that  the 
waters  thereof  would  have  been  driven 
from  the  shores  of  Arabia  westward 
towards  the  Egyptian  coast.  Hence 
the  level  of  the  waters  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  would  (in  like 
manner  as  in  the  Sea  of  Azof)  have 
been  considerably  lowered ;  whilst  on 
the  western  side  they  would  have  been 
heaped  up,  and  considerably  augmented 
and  deepened .  The  further  consequence 
of  this  change  in  the  level  of  the  main 
sea  would  be,  that  the  two  head  galh 
communicating  with  it  on  either  side 
would  naturally  have  partaken  of  the 
same  variation;  and  they  would  accord- 
ingly have  followed  the  course  of  those 
portions  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  itself  with 
which  they  respectively  communicated. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  would  have  been  acted 
upon  similarly  to  those  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  would 
have  been  raised  iar  above  their  usual 
level,  so  as  to  be  rendered  more  than 
ordinarily  impassable;  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  partaken  of  the  depression  of  the 
sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  would  tlms  have  been  placed 
under  the  very  circumstances  best  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  woids  of 
Scripture. 

We  confess  that  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  so  novel,  that  we  turned 
with  anxiety  to  that  part  of  the  work 
which  gives  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  Mitzraim  of  Scripture.  We  have 
done  our  duty  in  bringing  the  matter 
forward ;  and  we  have  been  principally 
induced  to  do  so,  in  connexion  with 
the  work  of  Lord  Woodbouselee,  from 
the  conviction,  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Beke,  that  <<the  Bible  is,  in  reality, 
the  first  and  principal  volume  of  the 
Universal  History  of  Mankind."  Ac- 
cording to  this  volume  of  universal 
history,  then,  Mitzraim  was  altogether 
to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
— a  fact  corroborated  by  the  circum- 
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ttamoe  of  no  ri?er  having;  been  crossed 
bv  the  Israelites  at  the  period  of  their 
uodtts,  and  that  the  horse  was  a  na- 
tive, not  of  Egypty  but  of  Mitzraim. 
(Mr.  Beke,  however,  should  have  re- 
collected the  chariots  and  bones  in 
Lnxor  and  Caroac ;  so  much,  at  any 
late,  as  to  have  said  that  they  are  not 
hieroglyphics  nor  symbols  from  the 
Egyptiui  pantheon.)  The  Nile  auod  its 
inundations  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  land  of  Mitzraim.  Neither  Yeor 
nor  Skkhar  are  names  for  the  Nile. 
Sibor,  however,  is  identical  with  the 
**  Btook  of  Mitzraim,"  the  boundary 
stream  between  the  countries  of  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Mitzrites — the  re- 
presentative of  which  stream  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  the  Wady  Gaga, 

On  the  whole,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Mitzraim 
must  necessarily  have  been,  not  only  to 
the  east  of  the  north-eastern  branch  of 
the  Nile,  but  also  altogether  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Nilotic  inundations. 
Its  western  boundary  would  thus  have 
been  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  thence 
across  the  bthmus  of  the  same  name, 
as  &r  as  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
odier  hand,  its  boundary  eastward 
would  have  been  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
or  the  Ked  Sea;  and  whilst  to  the 
southward  its  extent  must  necessarily 
have  been  limited  by  that  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Tor,  it  would  to  the 
northward  have  been  bounded  bytiie 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  part,  am  by 
die  territories  of  the  Philistines  on  the 
other.  Mitzraim  proper  may  ooose- 
quently  be  correctly  defined  to  be  that 
portion  of  Arabia  Petreea  which  lies 
between  the  two  head  gul6  of  the 
Araluan  Gulf,  and  which  extends  north- 
vtrard  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

From  the  limits  thus  assigned  to 
Mitzraim,  it  might  at  first  sight  seem 
inferrible  that  £gvpt  is  not  named  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament : 
but  such  an  inference,  Mr.  Beke  appre- 
hends, would  be  incorrect ;  for  it  can 
be  shewn,  he  thinks,  that  Egypt  is  that 
country  which  b  not  unfrequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
and  later  historians  by  the  name  of  C  ush  . 
On  this  subject  his  remarks  are  exceed- 
ingly ingenious,  but  want  of  room  com- 
pels us  to  pass  them  over ;  as  also  we 


must  his  remarks  on  the  non-ftxlfilment 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Mitzraim, 
if  by  Mitzraim  be  meant  modem  Egypt. 
It  is  to  his  next  volume  that  he  reserves 
his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mitzraim,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  Egypt.  A  startling  objection,  how- 
ever, arises  to  his  views,  in  the  feet 
that  no  records,  no  remains  are  trace- 
able, in  any  shape,  of  its  existence. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  from  being 
thought  in  any  way  to  decide  on  the 

Suestions  raised  by  Mr.  Beke's  work, 
[o  doubt  it  will  meet  with  opposition ; 
and  we  ourselves  intend,  in  a  future 
Number,  to  state  some  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  very  sweeping 
conclusion  to  which  he  comes. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lord  Wood- 
Kouselee*s  Urttvenal  Histofy,  of  which 
the  four  volumes  lie  before  us.  Were 
we  to  attempt  a  thorough  review  of 
these,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  treat  the  work  in  connexion  with 
Heeren's  researches,  and  Michaelis' 
commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  in  regard  to  the  Phceni- 
cians — with  Schlegel's  lectures,  and 
Miiller's  elaborate  work  on  the  Dorians, 
in  regard  to  the  Greeks — and  with 
Niebuhr*s  history  in  regard  to  the 
Romans.  It  is,  however,  not  needful 
to  direct  the  r^er*8  attention  to  tlie 
contents  of  these  works  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  treated  the  disco- 
veries made  in  the  Origmis  Bibiica 
-^the  merest  tyro  wtU  detect  at  once 
the  many  defects  of  the  history  in  re- 
ference to  diese  well-known  authors. 
In  relation  to  the  curious  book  with 
which  we  have  brought  this  Universal 
Hiatory  into  connexion,  both  his  lord- 
ship and  his  editor  are  of  course  guilt- 
less. Should  it,  however,  be  likely 
that  this  ill-considered  publication 
might  take  a  permanent  pmce  in  the 
Family  library^  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  througli  it  seriatim^  and  supply 
an  antidote  to  its  ombsions  by  means 
of  a  searching  criticism.  From  this 
task  we  shall  not  shrink  when  it  be- 
comes a  duty.  Our  present  purpose 
has  mainly  been  to  excite  attention 
and  controversy  among  archaiologists, 
leferrible  to  the  very  novel  and  startling 
positions  concurrently  made  as  to  those 
early  ages  of  the  world  which  are  ante- 
rior to  the  period  of  profene  history. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  QUATRAINS  IN  HONOUR  OF  TEA^ 
BY  THE  CELEBRATED  CHINESE  JUOOLER  AND  POET,  DROO-nUM-FOU. 

(  Translated  bjf  a  CommusioMr-expectant  of  the  first  new  Commission  in  the  marheL) 

I. 
My  Lords,  with  some  pains  I  endeavour  to  rise, 

To  repel  the  foul  charge  which  has  dropped  from  Duke  6. ; 
And  I  beg  of  you  all  not  to  credit  your  eyes 

If  they  shew  that  I  drink  what  is  stronger  than  tea. 

II. 
This  mouth  all  so  learned,  so  consistent,  so  sage, 

Is  fed  but  with  hyson,  souchong,  and  bohea : 
And  though  patient  as  Job,  I  must  get  in  a  rage 

When  they  say  tliat  I  substitute  toddy  for  tea. 

III. 
Tis  maintained  by  that  hoary  rogue  Cobbett,  you  saw^ 

That  my  head,  like  my  nose,  is  quite  twisted  agee — 
That  I'm  blessed  with  a  double  allowance  of  jaw ; 

And  that  brandy  and  laudanum  I  drink,  and  not  tea. 

IV. 
But  heed  not  that  libeller — gibbet  the  Post — 

Put  Bull  into  pound  ;  and  as  bad  as  the  three 
Since  Yorke  has  become,  let  us  shew  to  his  cost 

That  I  know  how  to  give  him  genteelly  his  tea. 

V. 

No  I  no  one  must  dare,  or  in  speech  or  in  print. 

To  send  forth  a  word  that's  Displeasing  to  me : 
I  may  vapour  and  bully ;  but  th^  must  not  hint 

That  I  talk  rather  queer  after  taking  my  tea. 

VI. 

The  times  are  now  changed  since  at  Liberty's  shrine 
I  bent,  out  of  place,  at  old  Brookes's  my  knee — 

When  with  liip,  hip,  hurras,  three  times  tluree  fthat  is  nine) 
In  bumpers  we  gave  (though  not  bumpers  of  tea) — 

VII. 
''The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  press — like  the  air, 

Where  it  is  not  we  die  T  (or,  if  Scotchmen,  "  we  dee  ")  : 
But  now  we  are  in,  'tis  another  aflfair — 
And  no  one  roust  venture  to  libel  my  tea. 

VIII. 
Ye  cups  that  inspire  me  I  how  dear  to  my  soul 

That  leaf  which  has  rendered  America  free : 
Where  the  grandsire  of  Lyndhurst  had  near  lost  his  poll. 

When  the  Yankees  rose  boldly  to  battle  for  tea. 

IX. 
And  thus  from  my  teapot  the  lessons  I  draw  — 

The  teapot  well  filled  by  my  favourite  she  — 
Of  freedom,  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  of  law. 

Which  I  pour  on  the  house  as  sweet  Marty  pours  tea. 
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X. 

As  the  leaf  whence  the  ilaid  is  drawn  flows  my  speech  : 

If  bitter,  Tni  bi iter -< if  mild,  full  of  glee. 
And  the  maxims  of  wisdom  which  nightly  I  teach 

Are  as  vapoury  and  hot  as  the  reek  of  my  tea. 

XI. 

If  my  tipple  should  happen,  my  lords,  to  be  black, 
Then  I  m  black  and  blackguard,  as  you  all  will  agree ; 

If  green,  full  of  bile  I  proceed  to  th'  attack  — 
Full  of  bile  that  is  twenty  times  greener  than  tea. 

XII. 
As  my  urn  loudly  hisses,  I  hiss  very  loud  ; 

And,  like  it,  I  pour  forth  a  stream  which  may  be 
Thin,  washy,  and  frothy,  and  covered  with  cloud  — 

But  so  it  can  scald,  I  rejoice  in  my  tea. 

The  poet  here  diverges,  in  a  manner  very  usual  with  him,  into  several  subjects, 
the  connexion  of  which  with  each  other,  or  with  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  In  this  the  Chinese  bard  resembles  a  noble  and  learned 
orator  in  the  British  House  of  Peers,  of  whom  the  reporters  report  that  he  never 
6nishes  a  sentence,  or  makes  any  two  of  the  strings  of  words  which  he  calls 
sentences  hold  together.  We  find  in  the  poem  before  us,  immediately  after  the 
twelfth  verse,  an  essay  on  hydrostatics,  to  prove  that  a  pound  weight  on  the 
ground  floor  weighs  only  half  a  pound  when  taken  up  to  the  garret — a  disqui- 
sition on  arrears  in  Chancery — the  Speculative  Society — the  Beefsteak  Club — 
the  Edinburgh  Retnew — old  Grizzle — the  jockeying  of  a  premier — Solarte  and 
Palmer — bug  and  humbug — the  Penny  Magazine — the  law  of  bastardy — the 
quadruple  treaty — the  art  of  browbeating  in  a  senate  and  sneaking  in  a  law  court 
— a  plan  for  eating  words  with  grace  and  ease — and  so  forth.  Thence  he 
digresses  to  discuss  £dward  £llice  and  the  Colchester  election — the  bear  trade 
and  Captain  Ross — the  poor-law  commissioners  and  Miss  Martineau — the  pre- 
ventive check,  with  its  best  mode  of  application — how  to  govern  without 
patronage,  and  give  away  places  in  shoals — an  essay  on  things  in  genera], 
including  Quxions,  defluxions,  confluxions,  mathematics,  quadratics,  stomachics, 
— kalydor,  pantechnicon,  eukeirogenion,  diorama,  cosmorama,  panorama  — 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego — Heliogobalus,  Jack  the  Painter,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Rigdumfunnidos — and  so  on,  down  to  cholera  morbus.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  there  is  considerable  entertainment  in  tffis  part  of  the  poem,  and,  no 
doubt,  if  accompanied  on  the  hurdygurdy  to  a  genteel  tune,  it  might  give  much 
amusement  at  a  bouse  of  public  diversion  in  an  evening ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  style  calculated  to  please  long.  It  has  frequently  been  observed  of  the* 
compositions  of  our  author,  that  if  he  put  a  little  about  law  in  them,  they  would 
then  have  something  about  every  thing  in  the  world.  But  nobody  suspects  him 
of  any  knowledge  of  law,  and  he  therefore  prudently  omits  mentioning  it. 
About  foar-and-twenty  verses  are  wasted  in  this  manner ;  and  he  then  comes  to 
what  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  subject  with  which  he  started. 

XXXVIT. 

Lady  Holland's  good  man  is  knocked  up  with  the  gout, 

Which  tells  tales  of  claret  and  etit  de  perdrix  : 
Of  his  weak  understanding  the  cause  is,  no  doubt, 

That  the  juice  of  the  grape  he  prefers  to  his  tea. 

XXXVIII. 
Charles  Pearson,  who  shines  as  a  Cicero-cit, 

Bids  with  Fearon's  best  Daffy  his  sorrows  to  flee  : 
As  a  speaker,  much  sweeter  he'd  be,  you'll  admit, 

If  his  face  felt  the  water  I  use  for  my  tea. 

XXXIX. 
Great  Sligo,  whose  register  may  be  a  ton*. 

Drinks  rum  every  noon  or  a  bowl  of  sangaroc  ; 
But  if  be  the  epicure  landcrabs  would  shun, 

I  advise  him  to  change  his  Antigua  for  tea. 
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XL. 

Old  Ruthfen  (ould  Judy,  he  mostly  is  called) 
Quaffs  what  Burns  in  his  songs  has  ycleped  barley-bree ; 

But  at  room,  when  his  throttle  feels  overnight's  scald, 
The  veteran  of  Dublin  will  cool  it  with  tea. 

XLI. 
Henry  Bulwer,  the  beautiful  brother  of  Ned, 

Fell  down  in  the  house  from  too  much  eau  de  vie ; 
But  Ltston  came  forward,  and  put  him  to  bed  — 

And  oh  I  when  he  woke,  how  he  bellowed  for  tea. 

XLII. 

Hence  let  me  remark,  as  a  maxim  for  youth 

Who  wish  to  their  names  to  attach  an  M.P., 
That  though  brandy  is  very  nice  drinking  in  truth, 

Tis  by  no  means  so  safe  as  a  mild  cup  of  tea. 

XLIII. 
John  Reeve,  or  Jack  Reeve,  choose  whichever  you  please^ 

Flares  up  upon  ale  with  its  X*s  marked  three ; 
And  in  style,  air,  talk,  gesture,  one  easily  sees 

He*s  affected  by  ale  just  as  I  am  by  tea. 

XUV. 
Charley  Grant,  like  a  saint,  loves  the  bottle  to  drain. 

And  with  sherry  all  day  is  inclined  to  make  free ; 
But  wlien  evening  brings  round  the  prayer-meeting  again. 

With  Gienlivet  he  softens  the  spirit  of  tea. 

XLV. 
Fyshe  Palmer  swills  punch — my  Lord  Rokeby  likes  grog ; 

Watkin  Wynn  sucks  metheglin,  the  juice  of  the  bee ; 
Sam  Coleridge  gin  twist — whusky  toddy  James  Hogg ; 

Lord  Eldon  drinks  port — and,  my  lords,  I  drink  tea. 

XLVL 
The  Dudiess  loves  Nantz — the  fair  Vestris  cognac ; 

Tom  Campbell  rumbooze — and  Miss  M.  rataf(^ ; 
Ned  Codrington  flip — Cutlar  Ferguson  rack ; 

Lord  Panmure  bkckstrap — and,  my  lords,  I  drink  tea. 

Another  very  long  and  rambling  digression  follows,  which  is  probably  the 
effi^t  of  too  constant  tea-drinking.  He  complains  at  some  length  of  being  very 
ill  treated  and  grossly  libelled  in  the  world,  which  he  much  wonders  at,  as  be 
has  always  displayed  himself  to  be  of  a  most  charitable  and  meek  disposition. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  of  these  fits,  which  appear  to  be  diurnal  with 
him,  the  illustrious  poet,  Broo-hum-fou,  takes  many  opportunities  of  abusing  his 
old  friends,  or  at  least  those  whom  he  alvrays  had  pretended  to  consider  such. 
An  old  person,  whom  he  calls  Grizzle,  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  butt  of  his  abuse, 
and  so  is  a  coal-man  (no  relation  to  George)  whom  he  nicknames  Yellow  Mustard. 
Great  contempt  is  expressed  for  one  whom  he  styles  the  fiither  of  reform  and 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  has,  however,  such  a  wandering  habit  in  these 
raving  fits,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  extract  any  sense  from  his  discourse. 
We  have  translated  one  or  two  verses  almost  at  random. 

LIX. 
And  here  they  are  met  in  the  Downing  Street  fold  I 

What  shattered  remains  of  a  rotten  old  tree — 
Despised,  shrunk,  and  worthless  I    Alas,  I  behold 

But  the  castaway  dregs  of  a  spent  pot  of  tea  I 

LX. 
And  to  such  are  the  fortunes  of  England  consigned  ? 

Ay,  just  as  the  crone,  for  a  sixpenny  fee. 
Pretends  she  can  spy  out  the  fate  of  mankind 

In  the  figures  she  sees  in  the  grounds  of  her  tea. 
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He  is  very  angiy  against  the  piacttce  of  smoking,  passing  some  sharp 
strictores  upon  the  Duke  Of  Sussex,  Lord  Camperdown,  oir  William  Ingilby, 
Sam  RogeiSy  Col.  Evans,  Lord  De  Roos,  Tom  Crioby  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Frostyfeced  Fogo,  and  others.  We  do  not  think  his  remarks  couched  in  a 
charitable  spirit,  and  therefore  decline  translatinff  them.  He  is  also  severe 
against  the  use  of  laudanum.  This  is  not  so  muoi  to  be  wondered  at,  because 
opium  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  China — and  it  can  only  be  procured 
by  smuggling  at  great  risk,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  dreadful  penalties.  It  w 
smuggled,  nevertheless ;  but  that  any  person  of  rank  or  respectability  should  use 
it,  is  next  to  impossible.  In  fact,  it  would  be  considered  quite  as  strange  to  see 
a  mandarin  of  any  considerable  button  under  the  influence  of  opium,  as  to  see 
in  this  country  a  lord  chancellor  blind  drunk  upon  the  woolsack — a  sight  which 
we  are  sure  none  of  our  readers  have  ever  witnessed.  We  make  room  for  a 
couple  of  veises  on  this  subject  of  opium-eating. 

LXXII. 
If  De  Quincy  eats  opium,  I  think  he  is  wrong — 

As  wrong  as  my  friend  Francis  Jeffrey  the  wee  : 
What  made  him  break  down  England's  Commons  among  ? 

O  Frank,  'twas  the  opium  I    I  wish  you  took  tea. 

LXXIII. 
Well,  now  you're  a  judge,  and  decide  on  the  bench. 

As  well  as  when  Constable  tipped  you  the  fee 
To  pour  over  Byron,  Scott,  Soutbey,  a  drench, 

which  in  odour  was  not  like  the  fragrance  of  tea. 

He  becomes  ver^  personal  on ''  the  bodie  Jamphrey  **  afterwards ;  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  follow  him.    As  Stewart  Rose  says — 

"  we  let  loose  our  author's  skirt, 
When  it  would  lead  us  into  filth  and  dirt." 

Tlie  concluding  stanzas  are  the  following : — 

XCII. 
Let  the  soldier  take  Teni  or  rejoice  in  his  Sack ; 

Let  the  sailor  to  Port  as  a  last  refuge  flee ; 
Let  the  friar  his  Lachryma  Christi  attack ; 

Give  the  anchorite  Htrmitage — give  me  my  tea. 

XCIII. 

The  black  undertaker  will  look  after  Grave ; 

His  mutes  with  the  heer  mighty  busy  will  be  : 
The  coffin  itself  some  strong  porter  should  have ; 

And  all  feel  our  aiU — so  come  fill  out  my  tea. 

XCIV. 

What  the  pedagogue  teaches  us  first  is  of  Hock ; 

Bar-sac  suits  the  lawyer — the  cook  his  Koti ; 
Shampain  is  the  tragedy  heroine's  stock  : 

But  the  gout  brings  the  rack — which  I  keep  off  with  tfa. 

xcv. 

And  now,  my  good  lords,  if  I  stumble  about — 
If  I  catch  with  ray  hands — if  1  sink  on  my  knee ; 

If  my  eyes  are  fast  set  in  my  head,  as  the  lout 
Says  of  Caliban's  eyes, — why  but  blame  you  the  tea. 

XCVI. 
If  1  sputter  and  stutter,  and  stammer  and  stop — 

If  when  papers  I  hold  I  can't  tell  B  from  C-^ 
If  my  wig  IS  awry  on  my  sinciput  top — 

If  its  wings  fly  about— oh  I  pray,  blame  but  the  tea. 
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XCVII. 
If  I  rave  like  a  Billingsgate  fishwife,  or  fling 

The  lie  among  men  of  high  blood  and  degree — 
If  from  comer  to  corner  I  jump  and  I  swing, 

With  a  badly  kept  balance — oh  1  blame  but  the  t£a. 

XCVIII. 
If  I  cannot  hold  straight  my  triangular  hat — 

If  stuck  in  my  mouth  you  that  castor  may  see  ; 
When  the  Commons  I  face  as  a  rat  does  a  cat, 

If  the  bills  fall  about — why,  pray,  blame  you  the  tea. 

XCIX. 

If  I  lie  by  the  yard — if  one  night  I  forget 

What  Uie  last  I  laid  down  as  a  solemn  decree  — 
If  I  snuffle  and  shuffle,  and  swagger  and  sweat — 

If  I  act  like  a  bully  or  brute — blame  the  tea. 

C. 

If  I  do  what  Mann  Burrowes  would  swear  was  stark  mad  — 
Or  what  MinshuU,  Roe,  Halls,  all  at  once  would  agree 

Was  a  case  where  a  five-shilling  fine  should  be  had — 
Oh,  my  lords  I  'tis  not  brandy — 'tis  only  the  tea. 

Here  concludes  this  singular  poem,  which  we  think  will  rivet  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  We  shall  not  make  a  commentary  upon  it ;  but  if  any  one 
should  be  curious  to  hear  its  most  recondite  mysteries  fully  explained,  they  will 
meet  a  lecturer  every  evening  not  far  from  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  by  attending  to 
whom  they  will  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  all  about  it.  They  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  they  will  feel  no  mistake  as  to  the  kind  of  tea  which  the  poet  prefers. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  poetry 
of  Broo-hum-fou. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


To  return,  however,  to  French  people. 
How  does  it  happen  that  French  wo- 
men dress  mere  simply  than  English 
women,  and  thus  get  the  name  of 
dressing  better  than  our  fair  country- 
women? Is  it  because  young  un- 
married women  never  come  into  so- 
ciety except  on  grand  occasions,  and 
that  tlie  married  women,  who  give  the 
ton,  look  upon  themselves  as  having 
no  object  to  gain  by  splendour  and 
finery?  The  Teamed  may  settle  the 
question  if  they  can,  for  1  find  it  diffi- 
cult, though  1  know  more  of  French 
female  society  than  all  the  universities 
put  together. 

After  trying  various  billets  in  Paris 
during  the  occupation,  I  found  myself 
at  last  quartered  at  the  house  of  a 
nobleman,  where  there  were  a  young 
lady  and  a  jeunc  chevalier ,  who  were 
preparing  for  their  dibut  dam  le  grand 


monde;  and  where  we  had,  in  conse~ 
quence,  some  occasional  riwdons  de 
danse  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies. 
Bonnes  and  governesses  were  always 
present — (you  know  what  a  French 
bonne  is — a  sort  of  half-servant,  half- 
govemess)  —  sometimes  a  maman  or 
two  would  join  tlic  party,  but  gentle- 
men were  as  carefully  excluded  as  ever 
they  were  from  the  mysteries  of  the 
good  goddess.  The  only  exceptions 
were  Monsieur  Pirouettes,  our  instruc- 
tor; the  jeune  Chevalier,  the  brother 
of  our  young  hostess;  and  Monsieur 
TAnglais,  a  sort  of  nondescript,  half- 
savage,  half-civilised  person,  thirsting 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  polite  arts  that 
could  only  be  acquired  in  la  belle 
France.  And  never  was  fun  equal  to 
(he  fun  we  had  on  these  occasions.  At 
first  the  young  girls  looked  a  little  shy 
at  me,  but  I  was  soon  declared  to  be  a 
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htm  enfant ;  and  aAer  we  had,  with  aU 
the  seriousness  in  the  world,  gone 
tbiongh  our  lessons,  and  fairly  dis- 
missed Monsieur  Pirouettes,  we  gene- 
rally ended  with  a  regular  game  at 
romps.  Xes  mamam  set  the  example, 
wbicb  was  readily  followed ;  the  go- 
vernesses and  bonnet  laughing  all  the 
time  a  gorge  deploye,  but  always  at  a 
respecmil  distance.  French  women 
are  aristocrats  to  the  very  bone:  in- 
deed, 1  begin  to  suspect  that  most 
women  are  so;  and  I  once  got  well 
scolded  for  attempting  to  twirl  a  pretty 
governess  round  the  room,  though  she 
always  sat  at  table  witli  tiie  fiimily  of 
her^ttif«  ileve.  The  recollection  of 
these  fooleries  de  mon  enfance  have 
made  me  think  well  of  French  women 
ever  since. 

"  £t  si  je  u'aime  les  Fran^ais, 
J'aime  bien  lea  Fr«09ai8e8  **  (1). 

If  they  possess  no  great  depth  of 
feeling,  they  are  at  least  generous,  kind, 
cheerfol, and  good-natured;  and  have 
a  general  gracefulness  of  deportment 
that  is  pleasing  in  the  ordinaiy  inter- 
course of  society.  On  close  observa- 
tion, this  sort  of  manner  will  be  found 
to  result  as  much  from  their  deficiencies 
88  from  their  advantages.  And  there 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  so  unpleasing  and 
so  grating  to  that  feeling  of  kindness 
or  affection  which,  in  spite  of  all  their 
follies  or  fiintasies,  one  cannot  help 
entertaining  for  the  whole  of  the  con- 
founded sex,  as  a  French  woman  the 
moment  she  passes  the  line  from  the 
agreeable  to  the  disagreeable.  She  then 
tadws  nothing  of  the  sex  along  with  her 
but  her  petticoats.  It  is  but  right  to 
aay,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
young  and  unmarried  women  of  the 
upper  classes  in  France  is,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  exemplary;  in  the  middle 
classes  it  already  rails  off  (2);  and  in  the 
lower  classes,  remale  virtue  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  indeed.  During  the  restora- 
tion, there  was  more  domestic  virtue 
in  France  than  had  ever  been  known 
at  any  previous  period  of  her  history ; 
yet  was  the  marriage-vow  still  looked 
upon  as  giving  latitudes  that  we  should 
not  altogether  sanction.  But  of  all 
these  things  your  travelling  dandies — 
(I  use  the  silly  term,  for  want  of  a 
better) — know,  and  can  know,  nothing. 
A  man  must  have  been  quartered  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  under- 
stand all  these  matters,  and  must  have 
come  among  the  people 


"  With  the  fame 
That  victory  spreads  o'er  the  soldier's 


name. 


We  may  like  the  company  of  French 
women  for  a  time,  but  do  not  easily 
fall  in  love  with  them.  Of  the  one 
thousand  times  that,  by  regular  com- 
putation, I  have  been  in  love,  I  was 
only  once  in  love  with  a  French  wo- 
man. 

There  are,  after  all,  few  men  who 
bring  with  them  into  society  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  actual 
life  of  their  fellow-men,  and  whose 
minds  are  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
well  cultivated,  to  admit  of  them  form- 
ing a  just  estimate  of  manners,  conduct, 
and  character.  Where,  indeed,  can 
the  knowledge  be  acquired  ?  Persons 
of  high  rank  see  men  only  as  trades- 
men, petitioners,  or  in  the  every-day 
intercourse  of  artificial  society.  law- 
yers see  but  the  dark  side  of  human 
character,  and  try  to  lift  the  veil  only 
witli  a  view  to  the  detection  of  crime ; 
they  would  trace  even  the  noblest  ac- 
tions back  to  the  meanest  causes. 
Medical  men  see  us  only  in  our  weak- 
ness, when  all  mental  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  is  depressed  by  the  sufferings 
and  infirmities  of  the  body :  their  view 
of  human  nature  must  be  more  repul- 
sive even  than  that  of  lawyers.  We 
soldadoi  alone  see  human  nature  in 
its  pride,  strength,  elasticity,  and  ele- 
vation; in  its  full  extravagance  of  folly, 
as  well  as  of  greatness.  Saw  you  ever 
men  rushing  to  the  onset,  when  shouts 
were  raised,  hats  waved;  when  light 
was  flashing  from  every  eye,  and  when 
victory,  as  at  Salamanca,  was  gained 
before  a  shot  had  been  fired  ?  If  not, 
you  neither  know  what  enthusiasm  is, 
nor  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  to  which 
men  are  capable  of  being  excited.  Saw 
you  ever  a  quality  ball  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  West  Indies  were 
splendid  and  wealthy  colonies?  or  saw 
you  ever  a  field  of  battle,  where  lin- 
gered the  wounded,  rested  the  slain  ? 
Yet  both  shew  human  character  in  a 
light  in  which  it  can  by  no  other  situa- 
tion be  exhibited.  The  first  shews 
you  persons  not  seeking,  but  absolutely 
taking  delight  in  mere  acting  and  imi- 
•  tation  ;  it  shews  you  the  manners,  de- 
portment, and  all  the  formalities  of 
polished  life,  assumed,  along  with  its 
dress  and  finery,  by  the  ignorant,  un- 
educated, and  savage  —  for  many  an 
African  beauty  I  have  seen  at  a  quality 
ball  (3).    The  imitation  of  Almack's  i!«  ^ 
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too  successful,  both  as  to  manner  and 
exclusiveness,  to  be  altogether  fiatteriDg 
to  the  original.  Yet  was  there  no  sort 
of  satire  in  all  this;  the  parties  were 
perfectly  serious,  and  would  in  their 
assuraea  character  ha^e  resented  the 
slightest  liberty  that,  at  any  other  time, 
would  only  have  been  laughed  at. 
The  second,  the  field  of  battle — and  it 
is  a  difficult  transition  from  foolery  to 
a  scene  so  sad — offers  a  melancholy 
and  afflicting  spectacle,  but  not  with- 
out its  redeeming  points ;  for  it  shews 
men  generously  engaged  in  actively 
performing  the  duties  of  humanity  to- 
wards the  very  enemies  they  were  just 
before  bent  on  destroying.  Kindness 
of  feeling  has  suddenly  supplanted 
fierceness,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  fierceness  does  not  come  over  the 
heart  in  the  course  of  modem  battles. 
It  will  glare  from  the  youthful  eye,  that 
had  never  before  been  known  to  beam 
with  any  thing  beyond  cheerfiilness 
and  hilarity.  Were  you  ever  ship* 
wrecked?  Do  you  recollect,  when 
holding  on  by  the  shrouds — when 
every  sea  was  br^iking  in  thunder 
above  and  around  you— when  murky 
darkness,  instead  of  veiling,  only  heieht-* 
ened  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  and  wnen 
hope  was  as  much  extinct  as  it  jcan  be 
in  the  human  breast— 'how 


Thoughts  from  the  lips  that  slowly 


«( 


part 
led  I 


Rushed  quick  as  lightQing  through  the 
heart  1" 

It  was  then  you  thought  of  all  the 
events  of  your  past  life,even  from  earli«»t 
childhood ;  every  word  of  harshness 
spoken,  and  every  deed  of  sorrow  done, 
sunk,  with  the  recollection  of  faults  and 
follies  unretrieved ,  heavily  and  painfully 
upon  the  heart  (4).  More  frivolous 
dreams  also  intervened ;  imagination 
pictured  to  you  ElizOf  JuUa^  Marioy 
and  Cftarloite,  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  ever  they  had  appeared 
before ;  and  you  felt  that,  could  you  but 
live  to  reach  the  land,  you  would  be 
the  happiest,  finest,  and  most  constant 
fellow  that  ever  stepped  upon  shoe- 
leather.  Your  powers  of  nerve  and 
eye  are  as  strong  as  your  powers  of 
perception  and  recollection ;  and  little, 
feeble,  and  insignificant  as  you  per- 
ceive yourself  amidst  the  war  of  sea 
and  sky,  you  think  that,  for  life,  you 
could  almost  grapple  with  the  elements 
in  their  might.  Your  keenness  of  vi- 
sion pierces  even  the  darkness  of  night ; 


you  pitfceiv^,  by  a  btetk  in  ^lie  line  of 
foam,  that  there  is  an  opening  between 
the  rooks;  you  leap  into  the  wave, 
which  you  think  you  can  bufiet  with 
giant  strength, — you  find  yourself  an 
absolute  nought  on  the  boiling  suige, 
and  tossed  by  fortune  on  the  beach 
along  with  the  fragments  of  mreok  and 
reed,  whose  very  littleness  had  saved 
them  from  being  crashed  lo  mat 
atoms.  Could  you  remain  in  mind, 
heart,  soul,  and  nerve,  the  being  that 
you  were,  when  holding  on  by  the 
shrouds  of  the  ill-iated  baique  thai  was 
shivered  by  the  fury  of  the  gale  a  mi- 
nute after  you  left  her,  how  vastly  su- 
perior vou  would  be  to  all  the  IHik 
men  of  this  lUlk  world  1  You 
then,  for  a  few  fleeting  momenls, 

that  feeling,  high,  immortal  thing. 


Just  leis  than  Jove,  ahd  far  above  a 
king." 

But  there  is  something  contaminating 
in  the  very  touch  of  earth,  or  in  the 
society  of  men ;  and  the  danger  you 
6scq>e,  as  well  as  your  thoughts  in 
danger,  serve,  at  the  best,  but  to  ^  adorn 
a  tale,  without  pointing  even  a  moral 
for  your  own  guidance. 

Now  of  all  these  things  legislalors, 
whether  ofAlmack's  or  of  nations,  know 
absolutely  nothing.  I  cannot  just  now 
descend  firom  coats,  customs,  and  cos- 
Itunet,  to  politics;  every  simpleton  can 
write  politics :  for  the  present  I  must 
content  myself  with  admonishing  the 
rulers  of  ioa,  who  are  doing  fiir  more 
mischief  than  the  rulers  of  nations,  be- 
cause they  are  undermining  the  qoali* 
ties  that  would  easily  enable  us  to  re-' 
medy  the  fooleries  even  of  modem  po- 
liticians. 

Of  the  lofty  chivalrous  feelings  that 
so  often  lie  dormant  in  the  soul  ef  man, 
that  may  be  excited  and  communicated 
by  the  high<»minded  to  the  general 
mass,  the  leaders  of  &8hion,  taken  as  a 
body,  know  nothing ;  and  tliey  are,  be- 
side, totally  ignorant  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  may  be  called  forth  in  honour's 
cause.  Of  the  active  humanity  which 
prompts  men,  sometime  even  at  peril 
of  tlieir  lives,  to  aid  their  suflining 
comrades,  they  can  form  as  little  idea 
as  of  the  sort  of  mental  elevation,  reach, 
grasp,  and  clearness  of  thought  of 
which  even  the  poorest  of  us  are  ca- 
pable; though  we  often  become  con- 
scious of  these  powers  only  at  the  mo- 
ment when  all  earthly  dross  is  torn,  or 
about  to  be  torn,  away  from  us.    The 
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•ytSTf  kiKMfvied{[6  of  such  inpi  ooslitiiB 
lanrty  howovcfy  b6  coocnlBd  ociisbHi 
the  elotk  of  comrentioDil  mtiraer  the 
nMnnent  ive  lesiinie  onr  place  in  the 
tanks   of  well-drilled   society.     Tlie 
idol  of  fiariiioD  is  refinement;  but  what 
lefinement  is  I  pretend  not  to  say; 
tiMmgh  the  rales  laid  down  by  the 
high  priests  and   ptiesteases  for  the 
gaidance  of  its  votaiies  may  easily  be 
staled  in  few  words :  **  Yon  shall  nei- 
ther fanigh  nor  smile,"  eay  the  roles  and 
legnhtioos  of  fashion  (5) ;  ^  becansey 
as  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  yon 
are  a  blockhead^  that  being  the  usual 
proportion  of  dunces  to  non-dunces  in 
oidinary  life,  you  might  compromise 
yooiself  and  your  order,  by  laughing  at 
a  wrong  time  and  place.    You  are  to 
testify  neither  pleasure  nor  delight  at 
the  nght  of  what  is  beautiful,  nor  at 
the  recilal  of  what  is  great,  noble,  or 
gcneroos :  not  only  might  you  be  mis- 
taken as  to  die  real  merit  of  the  objects 
and  actions  to  be  admired,  but,  ifde- 
serring  even  some  admiration,  they 
must  still  appear  to  fall  iar  short  of 
yonr  ideal  standard  of  greatness  and 
beauty.    Yon  must,  for  &e  same  rea- 
son, praise  neither  the  wines,  dinners, 
parties,  pictures,  lawns,  nor  eouipages 
of  your  friends,  as  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  you  had  never  seen  any 
thing  ofthe  same  kind  before.  You  must 
pay  no  compliments  to  pretty  women 
-^ic  is  now  considered  de  mawaU  ton, 
-*-not  because  women  dislike  compli- 
menls,  (they  like  them  very  much  wnen 
gmcefully  paid,)  but  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  pretty  things  graceful! v— un- 
gracefully said  they  shew  the  fool ;  and 
women,  who  nine  times  out  of  ten  are 
cleverer  than  men,  have  a  natural  con- 
tempt for  blockheads."    In  this  respect 
the  oracle  of  fiuhion  is  right ;  it  is  only 
when  the  pretty  dears  are  drilled  into 
considering  some  unhappy  spoon  as  a 
good  catch,  or  when  theirnatural  kind- 
ness and  gentleness    of  heart    make 
them  yield  up  their  afiections  to  mere 
perseverance,  that  folly  finds  fiivour  in 
their  sight    Overeome  by  importunity, 
they  accept,    at   last,    some   regular 
sumph ;  leaving  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances to  wonder  ^  at  the  monstrous 
choice;"  and  occasionally,  also,  leav- 
ing clever  fellows  to  wonder  how  the 
devil  they  happened  to  be  cut  out  by 
a  perfect  simpleton.     It  is  passing 
strange  that  I  myself,  who  stand  six 
feet  without  my  shoes,  and  can  vault 
into  the  saddle  in  full  harness,  have 


been  cut  out  at  least  twenty  times  in 
my  life,  and  never  once  by  a  clever  or 
gCMxk-looking  fellow.  How  are  wo- 
men's hearts  gained  ?  How  they 
should  be  gain^  I  can  tell,  and  shall 
tell  at  a  foture  time;  and  I  would 
have  ladies  and  gentlemen  look  to  it. 
How  they  are  now  gained  I  defy  Old 
Nick  himself  to  tell;  how  they  are  not 
gained  I  may  perhaps  shew  from  my 
own  experience,  having  feiled  in  all 
and  every  imaginable  mode  of  attack. 
In  Fmnce  they  manage  all  these  affiurs 
of  the  heart  in  a  simple  and  business- 
like maimer.  There  are  regular  esta- 
blishments at  Paris,  where  you  have 
only  to  go  and  describe  the  sortofhidy 
you  want,  and  you  are  made  a  happy 
man  in  due  course,  without  any  further 
trouble.  Now  this  is  a  foreign  fashion 
that  should  be  followed.  Only  think 
what  business  might  be  done  by  an 
office  in  London,  having  branch-offices 
at  all  the  fashionable  watering-places. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  rules  for  re- 
gulating the  manners  of  fashionable 
life. 

^  Elegant  and  polished  manners  be- 
ing altogether  incompatible  with  rude, 
inelegant,  uncultivated,  and  unpolished 
minds — which  yours  may  chance  to 
be— > you  are  to  have  no  manners  what- 
ever; but  as  active  insolence  is  not  al- 
together tolerated,  unless  perhaps  to- 
wards clergymen  and  unprotected  wo- 
men, you  must  keep  withm  the  bounds 
of  passive  insolence, —  treating  all  per- 
sons not  known  to  stand  higher  on  the 
roll  of  fashion  than  yourself  with  the 
most  cool  and  perfect  absence  of  every 
thing  like  ordinary  courtesy;  treat  all 
those  who  may  be  termed  no-bodies  as 
if  you  were  totally  unconscious  of  (heir 
presence  or  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  bow  to,  and  give  yourself  all  the 
airs  of,  those  who  are  your  superiors  in 
station  and  in  wealth ;  for,  let  pre* 
tenders  say  what  they  will,  wealth 
gives  rank  in  fiishion  as  well  as  in  the 
army,  and  is  bent  to  with  as  much 
submission  at  Almack's  as  at  the  Horso 
Guards.  If  you  succeed  in  doing  this,, 
then  will  you  be  on  a  par  with  the  best 
ofthe  black  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
figure  at  a  quality  ball  in  the  West 
Indies;  who,  for  display,  put  on  the 
exterior  manners  of  civilised  life,  claim- 
ing, like  yourself,  though  only  for  the 
occasion,  some  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment above  the  rest  of  the  sable  com- 
munity, without  knowing  the  import 
or  even  the  existence  of  the  word  that 
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rules  tbeir  condact/'  Thus  speaks  the 
high-priest  of  fashion,  and  the  beau 
ntonde  perfonn  the  koo-too  with  all 
imaginable  submission. 
/  We  are  only  amused  at  the  acting  of 
the  black  people  before  described  as 
we  are  at  tlie  acting  of  children  when 
peHbrming  a  play,  for  it  is  equally 
harmless,  and  more  entertaining;  but 
the  acting  required  by  fashion  is  in- 
sulting to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  must  therefore  be  held  up  to  uni- 
versal reprobation.  It  has  already 
done  ample  mischief;  it  has  helped  to 
bring  about  the  separation  now  exist- 
ing between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes,  and  is  constantly  widening  the 
dangerous  chasm ;  and  very  naturally, 
too,  for  men  will  sooner  submit  to  op- 
pression than  to  insult.  All  the  odium 
of  such  conduct  falls  upon  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  hisfaer  orders,  who, 
except  in  setting  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample, are,  after  all,  the  least  guilty ; 
for  the  low  imitators  far  outdo  the  high 
originals  (6). 

What  are  deemed  fine  manners  na- 
turally rendered  every  other  sort  of 
finery  necessary;  so  that  we  have  by 
degrees  become  an  actual  tuft  and 
tinsel-hunting  generation.  The  striv- 
ing: after  feshionable  notoriety  led  to 
extravs^ance;  the  best  were  forced,  in 
consequence,  to  crush  all  generous  and 
charitable  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  be- 
cause they  left  themselves  no  means  to 
aid  the  deserving  or  to  relieve  the  des- 
titute. Those  who  to  make  a  show 
constantly  lived  up  to  the  very  verge  of 
tbeir  incomes,  became  oppressive  land- 
lords, harsh  masters,  and  litigious  cus- 
tomers. Instead  of  upholding  national 
manners  and  feelings,  many  of  our 
gentry  and  their  imitators  resided  and 
spent  vast  sums  in  France  and  Italy ; 
trained  up  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  anti-British  ideas  so  carefully  in- 
stilled into  all  youtliful  minds  in  the 
virtuous  convents  and  seminaries  of 
those  moral  countries.  Not  only  a£^le, 
but  often  cringing,  abroad  to  the  most 
despicable  of  foreigners,  they  were  at 
home  cold,  haughty,  and  distant  to 
their  countrymen;  seeking  in  exclu- 
siveness  tlie  most  wretched  of  all  dis- 
tinctions, because  the  easiest  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  never  sought  by  those  who 
have  other  means  of  attaining  honest 
celebrity  (7).  The  matrons  of  England, 
too,  whose  fame  once  stood  so  high 
that  fifteen  years  of  peace  and  slander 
have  not  been  altogether  able  to  shake 


it,  might  every  night  be  seen  at  Roman 
conversaziatU,  associating  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  married  women 
of  Italy,  whose  conduct  is  not  attempted 
to  be  disguised ;  whilst  the  young 
ladies  of  England  studied  gallantry  in 
those  French  and  Italian  coteries  in 
which  the  young  and  the  unmarried 
native  women  are  very  properly  never 
allowed  to  appear.  As  it  is  not  given 
to  all  to  grasp  the  full  grandeur  of 
British  institutions,  and  to  understand 
.the  manners  naturally  resulting  from 
them,  many  of  our  travellers — for  in  all 
these  matters  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
were  but  the  paltry  imitators  of  the 
aristocracy  of  birth — captivated  by  the 
fripperies  of  foreign  manners,  as  more 
congenial  to  little  minds,  tried  to  im- 
port and  naturalise  such  exotics  amongst 
us;  and  thus  broke  the  last  link  tlnit 
still  connected  them  with  the  lower 
orders,  who  unwillingly  granted  even 
a  share  of  constitutional  power  to  those 
who  no  longer  shared  in  the  national 
feelings  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
attempted  to  legislate.  Fashiou  thus 
aided,  as  truly  enough  said,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reform-bill. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  trifling  and  unimportant  scene 
that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I 
joined  one  of  the  Rhine  steam-boats  at 
Coblentz,  in  order  to  ascend  the  river. 
There  was  an  English  gentleman  of 
rank,  with  two  daughters,  on  board. 
The  ladies  were  neither  very  young, 
very  beautiful,  nor  veiy  much  the  re» 
verse.  As  the  party  was  small,  and  as 
my  animal  spirits  are  constantly  getting 
the  better  of  my  ^bionable  training, 
when  I  am  thus  journeying,  without 
aim  or  object,  I  ventured,  sans  chri^ 
monUy  to  address  my  fair  countrywo- 
men, trusting  to  the  protection  of  one 
of  Burchard's  best  made  coats,  as  well 
as  to  my  name  and  rank,  Captain 
Bombardinio,  Royal  Grenadiera,  which 
the  ladies  had  seen  on  the  cover  of  an 
odd  volume  of  Voight's  Rheimshe  Sa^ 
gen  that  I  had,  purposely  perhaps, 
thrown  in  the  vray.  My  reception 
was,  nevertheless,  of  the  coolest ;  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  console  myself 
with  the  conversation  of  some  pretty 
young  German  g^rls  from  Elberfeld, 
who  were  going  to  spend  a  gay  week  at 
Wisbaden.  My  countrywomen  retired 
to  their  carriage,  by  way  of  secluding 
tliemselves  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  company,  and  from  tlie  view  of  the 
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river.    Dinner,  however,  brought  us 
agw  together.   The  Uidies  were  seated 
c^posite  to  me,  nevr  two  foreigners, 
who  occopied  the  bead  of  the  table, 
and  who,  as  far  as  well-fiUad  months 
would  ailcyw,  were  iresprive>ums,taliksL'' 
five,  and  attentive.  The  old  gentleman 
and  myself  had  become  intimate,  by 
discussing  the  merits  of  our  respective 
bottles  of  Rhenish,  so  that  we  took 
little  notice,  and  no  share,  in  the  con- 
versaticm  of  our  neighbours ;  though  I 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  suppress  a 
smile  at  what  was  going  on ;  for  the 
ladies  weie  not  very  perfect  in  their 
French,  and  the  gentlemen  spoke  a 
sort  oipaioisy  that  evidently  augmented 
the  difficulty.     No  sooner  were  the 
solids  demdidied  than  our  English 
party  were  left  to  themselves.    One 
of  my  «ts-^o«s  neighbours,  who  had 
probably  observed  my  ill-suppressed 
smiles,  determined  at  once  to  punish 
me,  and  to  crush  me  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  most  humiliating  compurison. 
Addressing  me,  almost  for  toe  first 
time,  she  asked  me,  with  the  prettiest 
air  imaginable,  if  I  did  not  think  adl 
foreign  gentlemen  remarkably  agreeable 
in  their  conversation  and  engaging  in 
their  manners  ?    **  If  you  allude  to  the 
persons  who  sat  near  you,'^  said  I, 
**  they  seem  good  sort  of  men  enough 
for  cattle-drivers,  but  great  bores,  mr 
they  killed  me  before  dinner  with  long 
stories  about  the  bad  state  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  vile  Lor- 
raine palohy  which,  for  my  part,  I 
could  nardly  make  out/'    ''  Pray,  as 
yon  seemed  to  understand  it,  has  it 
more  of  the  Celtic  or  of  the  Franc 
dialect  in  its  composition  V    The  old 
gentleman   burst    into  a  loud   fit  of 
laughter  at  the  mention  of  the  drovers, 
and  the  ladies  seemed  to  feel  a  little 
discomposed,  but  they  soon  recovered 
themselves.    '*  Well,  if  they  are  cattle- 
drivers,''  said  my  fair  foe,  *^  you  most 
allow    that    their   conduct  was  very 
different   from .  what   the  conduct  of 
English  drovers  would  have  been ;  and 
that,  in  point  of  politeness,  they  were 
much  superior  to  many  English  gen- 
tlemen."   I  was  still  very  far  to  wind- 
ward.   *'  Allow  me  to  ask  you,"  was 
my  reply, "  how  you  would  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  English  cattle- 
drivers,  or  even  of  English  gentlemen, 
strangers    to  yourself,  whom  chance 
might  have  placed  near  you  at  a  public 
table  in  England  ?"    "  Very  true,  in- 
deed/' said  the  old  gentleman,  as  we 


adjoomed  to  take  our  iaue  de  o^fi 
on  deck  (8). 

Now  a  just  answer  to  the  above 
simple  question  would  contain  all  the 
moial  of  the  lesson  I  am  here  attempt- 
ing  to  impress  upon  my  <<  pensive 
public." 

We  talk  about  Us  agrtmens  of  foh 
reign  society,  and  the  ease  of  foreign 
manners,  forgetting  that  we  have  the 
ingredients  of  &r  superior  agrimtm  ds 
tocUU  at  our  own  disposal ;  and  that 
ill-direded  fiishion  alone  makes  it  im- 
perious upon  us  to  treat  each  other 
with  coldness  and  hauteur.  We  look 
upon  an  Englishman  as  an  infected 
penon;  but  with  foreigners  we  assimi- 
late immediately.  Whether  we  think 
it  comparatively  easy  to  hold  our 
ground  in  the  company  of  such  per- 
sons, or  that  we  expect  our  advances 
to  be  more  courteously  received  by 
them,  I  pretend  not  to  know  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  we  are  less  unbending 
in  foreign  tlian  in  English  society. 
There  is  indeed  a  frivolity  about  French 
and  Italians  which  £ivours  this  sort  of 
conduct,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
found ignorance  for  which  all  Italian, 
Greek,  Spanisb,  Polish,  Russian,  and 
most  French  dandies,  are  distinguished. 
I  mention  Greeks,  because  a  few  ad- 
venturers from  tlie  '^  land  of  the  unfor- 
gotten  brave "  have  lately  found  their 
way  into  good  society.  They  are  all 
counts,  of  course,  the  descendants  of 
the  Franc  and  Venetian  adventurers 
who  settled  al<Mig  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  or  of  die  Sclavonic  hordes 
who  overran  Greece  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries,  and  completely 
destroyed,  root  and  branch,  the  feeble 
remnants  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Tlie 
word  Greek  no  longer  designates,  as 
formerly,  those  of  the  children  of 
Deucalion  settled  between  the  vale  of 
Tempe  and  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
but  all  the  different  tribes  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet, 
have  adopted  the  laws  and  belief  ema- 
nating from  the  patriarchal  throne  of 
Constantinople.  Without  one  manly 
virtue  blest,  these  bondsmen,  freed  bv 
foreign  arms,  are  presumptuous  enough 
to  term  themselves  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  in  point  of  genius  and  of 
heroism,  in  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tions, splendour  of  actions,  in  fire  of 
fancy  and  in  reach  of  thought,  have  as 
yet  left  all  succeeding  time  to  pant 
af\er  them  in  vain  (9). 

Now,  do  not  call  this  digressing —  I 
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am  ranniiig  a-nradL  at  aflbctatioD  and 
pretension  wherever  I  find  tbem ;  and 
where  do  they  shine  ^so  brightly  as  in 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  modem 
Hellenes  ? 

There  is  a  species  of  motivaite  Aon/e, 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this  foggy  clt- 
roate  of  ours,  that  occasions^  in  some 
measure,  the  shyness  so  muoh  com- 
plained of,  but  which  I,  nevertheless, 
think  rafleots  the  highest  credit  on  us 
as  a  people.    I  never  knew  a  bashful 
man  who  was  ester  very  bad  or  stupid; 
though  many  bashful  penons  get  the 
reputation  of  being  at  least  stunid. 
Bashfiilness  (10)  is  nothing  more  tnan 
the  fear  of  exposing  our  own  inferiority 
to  the  observation  and  ridicule  of  those 
whom  we  look  upon  as  our  superiors 
in  talent,  knowledge,  or  judgment — a 
diffidence  of  our  own  powers,  in  feet, 
compared  with  the  powers  for  which 
we  give  others  credit.  We  consequently 
fear  to  intrude  upon  those  superiors ; 
we  dread  rebuff;  and  often  assume 
hauteur,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
first  assumed  towards  ourselves.    All 
this  speaks  of  good  feeling,  radier  than 
otherwise.    There  is  little  or  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  society 
of  foreigners;  so  that  with  them  one 
impediment  to  social  ease  and  inter- 
course is  at  least  removed :   and  it 
vests  only  with  ourselves  to  remove  it 
from  British  society  also,  by  makine 
anafiected  courtesjTy  instead  of  affected 
hauteur,  the  critenon  of  gooil  breeding. 
We  must  shun  the  vapid  style  of  dandy 
manners,  as  much  as  the  miserable 
mannerism  of  foreigners.    There  is  fer 
more  of  wit,  humour,  cheerfulness,  hila- 
rity, general  information,  tact,  elegance, 
and  gracefulness  of  deportment,  to  be 
met  with  in  English  society,  tlian  in 
the  society  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  But  the  magic  wand  of  fashion, 
like  Dr.  Snatchaway's  rod,  prevents  the 
valuable  ingredients  from  being  made 
available.    We  meet  in  society,  not  to 
please  and  be  pleased,  but  simply  to 
act  up  to  certam  rules  prescribed  bv 
form  and  feshion.    It  is  only  in  small 
coteries,  where  people  have  been  long 
and  well   shaken  together,  or  when 
chance   sometimes   assembles  parties 
beyond  the  influence  of  fashion,  that 
British  talent  for  society  can  be  truly 
appreciated .  Almack's,  and  most  of  the 
sptendid  entertainments  given   about 
town,  are  nothing  better  than  beauty 
bazaars,    where    young    ladies,    after 
having  been  well  drilled  in  fashionable 


manoeciiiii,  and  been  relieved  of  all 
the  better  afieotions  of  the  heart,  aoe 
just  put  up  to  market  like  other  com- 
modities, or  reduced  to  become  the 
mere  baits  of  parental  ambitipn. 

Except  in  matters  of  dress,  young 
and  clever  women  are  not  in  general 
great  sticklers  for  fashion ;  they  would 
willingly  Uflive  to  the  old  and  the  dull 
all  submission  to  the  dull  deity*  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  mostly  ad- 
mirers offbieign  manners — a  circum- 
stance to  be  accounted  for  only  by 
their  love  of  exaggeration.  This  blinds 
them  to  Uie  ridicule  of  exaggerated 
mannerism,  whidi  they  rather  look 
upon  as  a  sort  of  homage  paid  to  their 
charms  or  merit.  Sudi,  at  least,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account 
for  their  folly;  because,  say  what  we 
will,  women  have  a  hundred  times 
more  quickness  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation than  men :  they  are  naturally 
also,  and  when  not  spoilt,  a  hundred 
•  times  better.  The/ have  not,  indeed, 
our  power  of  continued  and  prosing 
application;  but  in  every  thing  else 
they  beat  us  hollow.  They  are  not  fit 
to  be  either  soldiers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
or  parsons ;  though  it  is  true  that 

"  A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 
Women  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love." 

Still,  they  could  not  support  the  toils 
and  hardships  ofwar(ll);  they  would, 
evidently,  be  too  enthusiastic  for  the 
pulpit;  and  their  natural  generosi^ 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  would  make 
them  shrink  from  the  repulsive  pur- 
suits of  law  and  physic.  But  only 
think  what  admirable  ministers  and 
legislators  they  would  make.  Call 
that  a  Reform-bill,  indeed,  that  ex- 
cluded the  young,  and  sent  all  the 
old  women  of  the  land  into  parliament  I 
How  much  better  a  chapeau  d*Eqfagiie 
and  a  flounced  petticoat  would  look  on 
the  woolsack  than  a  frizzled  wig  over 
an  old  withered  fece  1  and  we  all  know 
in  what  capital  order  even  lords  are 
kept  when  under  female  rule.  Who 
would  dare  to  higgle  for  a  few  paltry 
pounds  on  a  budsret  crracefully  brought 
forward  by  a  lady  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer?  What  would  an  old 
broken-down  diplomatist,  like  Talley- 
rand, efiect  at  tne  foreign  office,  if  we 
had  a  handsome  young  flirt  at  the  head 
of  that  department  ?  And  as  to  young 
diplomatists,  it  is  needless  to  speak: 

only  make  my  fair  friend,  Julia  F , 

foreign  secretary,  and  *^  my  basnet  to  a 
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prentice  cap**  that  she  drives  dtplo- 
nuicy  out  of  all  the  yoang  heads  or  the 
eorps  in  less  than  a  week.  And^  assu- 
red^, our  only  chance  of  now  seeing 
men  in  the  senate  is  to  malce  women 
electors. 

But  as  we  may  not  expect  such 
good  times,  diere  is  one  measure  which, 
injustice  to  the  sex,  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  bring  before  parliament.  As 
soon  as  I  get  into  the  house,  I  shall 
inttodoce  a  bill  to  render  it  legal  for 
women  to  murder  their  husbands ;  and 
I  shall  expect  to  be  supported  by  all 
the  balchelors  in  doors,  and  all  the- 
women  out  of  doors.  The  law  mtust 
not  be  altogether  general,  as  diat  would 
give  the  pretty  de^  too  much  latitude ; 
it  must  apply  to  particular  cases  onl^. 
Where  a  lady,  for  instance,  has  laid 
regular  siege  to  a  young  peer,  an  elder 
brother,  or  an  old  nabob,  and  has,  by 
the  aid  of  aunts  and  mammas,  caught, 
after  all,  nolhing  but  a  gilt  Tartar,  she 
is  bound  to  take  her  chance.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  have 
played  the  agreeable,  refined,  and 
sentimental,  before  marriage,  only  to 
exhibit  as  coarse,  callous  louts  after 
marriage,  the  rule  must  be  absolute. 
And,  in  truth,  nothing  can  be  so  rea- 
sonable ;  as  it  is  surely  hr  more  cri- 
minal to  steal  a  lady's  sole  chance  of 
happiness  through  life,  than  to  steal 
her  purse  or  watch.  I  recollect  a 
young  lady  at  Brighton  being  reiy 
angry,  a  few  years  ago,  because  a 
Ibreign  coun^  who  was  paying  his 
dewHTtj  stole  two  or  diree  sovereigns 
out  of  her  reticule.  I  thought  the 
knowledge  acquired  cheaply  purchased ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  the  girl  herself 
would  much  rather  have  married  the 
man,  than  have  sufifered  the  shock  her 
vanity  sustained  when  it  became  known 
that  she  had  been  addressed  by  a  pick- 
pocket. This  vanity,  which  helps  to 
console  women  for  the  tyranny  ot  men 
and  the  ill  usage  they  experience  from 
tfie  worid,  is  constantly  getting  the 
better  of  their  many  kind  and  generous 
qualities,  as  well  as  of  their  shrewd- 
ness, and  is  every  day  verifying  the 
old  stoiy : 

"  A  fop  their  passion,  and  their  prize  a 

sot; 
Active,  ridiculous ;  and  dead,  forgot." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  relative 


agremeiu  of  foreign  and  British  soeiety. 
Absolute  idleness,  which  for  my  sins 
has  been  entailed  upon  me,  makes  me 
a  great  frequenter  of  watering-phices. 
Sometimes  I  am,  along  with  kings  and 
princes,  at  imperial Tdplitx  or  Carisbad, 
m  Bohemia.  Sometimes  I  am  at  Chel- 
tenham, and  then  always  at  the  Priory, 
by  for  the  best^  most  degant,  and  most 
comfortable  establishment  of  the  sort 
I  ever  met  with ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  kept  by  my  worthy 
and  excellent  friends  tlie  Misses  Cogan. 
At  other  times,  I  fold  myself  in  a  knot 
of  counts,  dukes,  and  edel'leuie,  at 
Baden,  in  Germany;  or  with  Aber- 
deenshire lairds  and  Edinburgh  writeis 
at  Pitcaithly,  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
This  last  is  a  very  beaut^l  place  in 
point  of  situation — ^rig^t  pleasant,  also, 
m  regard  to  amusement ;  and  Came- 
ron's Inn  really  does  honour  to  the 
land  of  cakes.  I  pass  a  few  wedis  al 
Brighton — a  few  days  at. Margate, 
more,  I  suspect,  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  mv  fnends  the  Misses  Killick, 
and  for  the  comfort  of  their  excellent 
establishment,  the  Marine  Boarding 
House,  than  fbr  any  thing  else.  Yet 
Margate  has  its  pleasures ;  and  I  look 
upon  no  man's  education  as  altogether 
complete  unless  he  lias  spent  some 
weeks  there.  I  shun  Aix-la-Chi^Mlle 
as  the  head-quarters  of  dulness,  and 
Boulogne  as  the  resort  of  all  that  is 
low  and  despicable.  At  the  Dragoo> 
at  Harrowgale,  I  linger  vrith  great 
delight;  and  were  it  not  for  the  vile 
moor,  Harrowgate  would  be  the  most 
a^peeable  place  I  know.  What  a  ca- 
pital chef  old  Frith  must  have— I 
forgot  to  ask  the  name  of  the  artist  last 
time  I  was  at  the  house.  Cops's>  at 
Leamington,  is  another  favourite  resort 
of  mine. 

Now,  of  all  the  people  to  be  met 
with  at  the  table^'hiia  and  boarding-- 
house tables  of  these  various  places, 
who  do  you  suppose  are  the  pleasantest 
and  the  easiest  to  associate  with  ?  In- 
variably the  cold,  stiff,  and  formal 
English.  At  all  such  places,  foreigners 
drink  their  saline  or  chalybeate,  eat 
their  dinner,  resort  (ladies,  and  all)  to 
the  invariable  faro-table,*  and  are  just 
as  dull  and  stupid  as  possible:  with 
them  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  are  totally 
out  of  the  question.  They  drag  their 
eternal  ennui  along,  from  the  well  to 


•  Except  at  Toplitz  and  Carlsbad.    The  Austrian  govemmant  allow  no  puhlic 
gaaibling^tahies. 
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the  walk,  iVom  the  walk  to  the  dinner, 
and  iiroiD  the  dinner  to  the  gambling- 
table.  The  English,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  moment  they  are  removed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  own  magic  circle 
of  fashion,  seek  for  amusement,  and  try 
to  be  sociable ;  and  generally,  when  the 
ice  is  once  broken,  get  on  much  better 
than  foreigners.  I  never,  at  the  Scottish 
and  English  watering-places  above- 
mentioned,  saw  any  thing  but  polite- 
ness and  the  most  perfect  willingness 
to  please  and  be  pleased.  Awkward- 
ness and  want  of  polish  might  at  times 
be  discovered — as  they  may  be  dis- 
covered at  Almack^s  and  St.  James's — 
but  rudeness  and  want  of  civility  never. 
But  the  moment  the  eye  of  superior 
fashion  was  supposed  to  be  upon  the 
delinquents,  they  were  as  stiff  and 
formal  as  ever; — just  like  well-drilled 
soldiers,  who  stand  to  attention  the 
moment  thejrperceive  their  command- 
ing officer,  lliis,  it  may  be  urged,  is 
in  direct  contradiction  with  what  has 
been  before  said  of  our  stiffness  and 
hauteur.  It  is,  however,  no  such  thing, 
for  we  put  on  fashionable  or  rational 
manners  as  we  fancy  that  circumstance 
or  situation  call  for  Uie  one  or  the  other. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  we  think  our 
fashionable  manners  more  frequently 
called  for  than  our  rational  ones;  as 
people  often  put  on  a  tight,  stiff, 
modish  dress,  under  an  impression  of 
being  vastly  fine^  instead  of  wearing 
the  plain  and  easy  elegant  costume, 
whicn  leaves  them  the  full  use  of  their 
limbs,  breati),  and  faculties.  With 
foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  medium  :  they  are  either  rude  — 
and,  by  the  French,  rudeness  towards 
an  Englishman  is  looked  upon  as  a 
prodigious  proof  of  valour — or  there 
IS  the  eternal  affected  attention,  vapid 
smile,  and  unmanly  bow.  I  almost 
prefer  genuine  rudeness  to  the  con- 
stant display  of  their  politesse  maniere. 
When  we  were  quartered  at  Cambray, 
some  of  the  married  staff-officers  gave 
masked  balls  during  the  carnival. 
Many  of  the  characters  were  well  sup- 
ported; and  all  our  foreign  lords, 
dukes,  and  princes — for  we  had  them 
from  all  countries — declared  that  they 
had  never  before  known  what  a  masked 
ball  really  was.  They  liad  seen  people 
walk  about  with  masks,  and  tliat  was 
all. 

Mannerism  in  manners  bears  the 
same  value  to  refined  manners  that 
the  gilt  whist -marker   bears   to  the 


guinea :  it  may  easily  be  impressed 
with  a. more  ornamental  exterior,  but 
it  has  no  intrinsic  value,  for  a  single 
drop  of  acid  will  coitode  its  surface 
and  render  it  worUdess ;  while  do 
ordeal  can  impair  the  lustre  of  the 
pure  eold.  Let  us  once  be  satisfied 
with  the  base  imitation,  and  the  supply 
will  not  be  wanting.  Men  destitute 
of  superior  talent  or  intellect  are  apt 
to  possess  in  a  great  degree  the  power 
of  imitation;  they  must  of  course  form 
a  numerous  class  in  all  societies,  and 
will  consequently  soon  give  the  tone ; 
and  acting  from  instruction  and  imita- 
tion, and  not  from  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, they  will,  in  (heir  zeal  to  outdo 
each  other,  bring  us  to  the  downright 
caricature  of  what  is  termed  French 
politeness.  It  is  easier,  also,  to  say 
many  thii^,  than  to  say  good  things ; 
so  that  if  we  once  take  the  quantity  iPor 
the  quality,  we  shall  make  a  Dabel  of 
the  land,  that  will  in  the  end  drive  all 
moderate  men  into  exile.  Let  the 
women,  who  are  the  principal  up- 
holders of  these  innovations,  look  more 
particularly  to  their  consequences,  for 
they  are  themselves  likely  to  be  tlie 
greatest  sufferers  by  the  change;  be- 
cause, as  French  manners  and  French 
conversation  spring  from  the  same 
source,  and  naturally  go  hand-in-hand, 
we  cannot  possibly  adopt  the  one  with- 
out tlie  other — and,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  nothing  in  which  ttie  French 
are  so  deficient  as  in  real  attention  to 
women  and  in  the  language  of  gallantry. 
With  them  these  things  are  little  more 
than  the  unmanly  petit  ioins  de  sociitCy 
retail  gossip,  some  sickly  sentiment,  and 
a  vapid  strain  of  set-speech  compliment. 
Let  any  young  lady  try  them  at  a  little 
lively  nonsense  or  pleasant  extrava- 
ganza, and  see  how  dumbfoundered 
die  poor  things  become :  they  look 
more  foolish  even  than  the  English 
dandies,  who  can  at  least  resort  to 
their  affected  hauteur.  It  was  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Englishmen,  that 
tlieir  manners  bore  the  impress  of  tlie 
sentiments  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up;  and  the  time,  if  passing, 
is  not  long  past,  when  the  '<  majestic 
world ''  had  no  character  that  could  be. 
placed  above  that  of  an  English  gentle- 
man: 

"  But  in  these  times,  when  sheathed  is 

every  sword. 
And  luxury  and  peace  are  both  restored. 
By  foreign  follies  are  our  tastes  improved ; 
And  all  by  French  example  lire  and  love. 
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Now  peers  are  proud  as  dandies  to  excel ; 
Aod  Almsck'a  glonr  rose  as  Dritam*s 
fen." 

But  the  qualities  that  gave  such  dignity 
to  our  manners,  and  made  us  what  we 
onoe  were,  require,  like  the  plants  of 
noble  growth,  the  full  blaie.  of  the 
meridian  sua  to  bring  them  to  perfec- 
tion. Throw  them  once  into  the  sliade, 
by  ridicule  or  disparagement,  and  they 
wither  and  decay.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  fashion,  backed  by  its  whole  train 
of  shallow  followers,  is  driving  at  as 
hard  as  possible.  For  nothing  is  so  dear 
to  die  countless  herd  of  m^iocrity  as 
the  ridicule  or  disparagement  of  qua- 
lities they  can  neither  reach  nor  ap- 
preciate. 

As  to  the  French,  who  are  in  some 
sort  the  leaders  of  continental  manners, 
what  can  you  expect  from  them,  consi- 
dering that,  though  moderate  in  drink- 
ing, tbey  are  to  a  man  foul  feeders  ? 
See  how  Monsieur,  in  taking  hb  place 
at  the  dinner-table,  draws  his  serviette 
through  the  button-hole  nearest  his  chin 
— how  well  he  spreads  it  out  to  protect 
his  jabot  during  the  fray  —  how  he 
secures  ample  elbow-room — and  abso- 
lutely wipes  his  plate  clean  with  sops 
of  bread,  in  order  to  secure  every  drop 
of  gravy  that  may  remain  after  the 
solids  have  been  demolished.  What, 
I  say,  can  you  expect  from  men  who 
are  capable  of  feasting  on  pdtes  defoU 
gnu? — that  is,  on  pasties  made  of  the 
diseased  livers  of  tortured  geese  (12) — 
who,  as  young  ladies  hardly  ever  come 
into  society,  flirt  and  practise  gallantry 
with  the  companions  of  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  —  who  pick  dieir 
teeth  with  knives  and  forks — who  spit 
on  the  floor — ^and,  in  la  meiUeure  todete^ 
^  grope  their  breeches  with  a  monarch's 
air  Y  On  what  grounds  can  the  French, 
with  whom  religion  is  but  a  subject  of 
jest,  who  have  no  poetry,  no  national 
music,  no  national  literature,  and  who 
in  the  fine  arts  are  behind  all  other 
nations,  be  thought  capable  of  setting 
an  example  in  politeness  of  manner, 
that  more  than  any  thing  else  requires 
good  taste,  tact,  and  refinement  ? 

As  to  the  Italians,  I  need  say  still 
less.  In  that  country  young  gentle- 
men are  brought  up  —  educated  they 
never  are — under  Uie  auspices  of  the 
caoaliere  of  their  mothers.  How  men 
can  outlive  the  attainment  of  conscious- 
ness under  such  circumstances,  we  are 
as  yet  happily  unable  to  comprehend 
in  this  barbarous  clime  of  the  north ; 


and  yet  from  such  men  the  young 
ladies  of  England  receive  attention, 
and  with  such  women  the  matrons  of 
£ngl«ud  associate.  As  to  Italian  lite* 
rature,  about  which  you  will  hear  so 
much  in  Italy,  take  away  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  and  what  have  you  left  ?  A 
few  passages  of  Dante,  a  single  his- 
torian, not  of  the  highest  order,  and  a 
collection  of  licentious  tales ;  for,  talk 
as  much  as  you  will,  Petrarch  and  his 
sonnets  is  just  as  stupid  as  Alfieri  and 
his  tragedies  (13).  On  French  litera- 
ture I  must  lecture  another  time ;  but 
say,  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
French,  and  who  do  not  take  all  your 
knowledge  and  ideas  from  our  liberal 
journals,  whether  a  single  writer  besides 
Beranger,  the  songster  (14),  has  sprung, 
up  since  the  time  of  Voltaire  who  will 
be  recollected  twenty  years  hence. 

It  is  but  of  late  that  our  wanderers 
have  found  their  way  to    Germany, 
though  by  far  the  finest  and  most  en- 
lightened country  within  the  range  of 
the  grand  tour.   The  Germans,  indeed, 
are  only  copyists  in  manners,  and  often 
very  bad  copyists;   but  Uiey  are  at 
least  a  moral  people ;  aod  their  national 
literature,  which  is  rich,  because  it 
contains  quantities  of  pure  gold,  though 
mixed  up  with  masses  of  dross,  has 
generally  a  moral  and  religious  ten- 
dency ;  and  of  tliis  their  manners  must 
always,  to  a  certain  extent,  bear  the 
impress.    German  women,  too,  are,  in 
general,  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished ;  and  youne  unmarried  women 
mix  in  society,  which  thus  acquires 
that  tone  of  elegance  their  presence 
can  alone  confer.    I  shall  give  you  a 
lecture  on  German   literature  before 
you  enter  upon  your  traveb ;  at  present 
I  can  only  warn  you  against  believing 
any  thing  that  the  Germans  themselves, 
or  English  liberals  and  reviewers,  tell 
you  on  the  subject.    Credit  not  one 
word  of  what  they  say  about  Der  MeU- 
ter^  as  they  call  uoetbe  (15),  and  never 
open  one  of  his  books,  unless  you  want 
a  good  nap.    Faust,  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  very  bad  taste,  is  but  a 
dressing  up  of  some  fifty  old  tales, 
stories,  and  dramas,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  constantly  appealed  to  as 
something  very  fine ;  but  you  never 
hear  passages  quoted   from  memory, 
nor  does  it  contain  a  single  one  worth 
recollecting.      We  have  a   Faust  in 
English,  either  by  Marlow,  Haywood, 
or  one  of  the  other  old  masters,  that  is 
worth  all  the  German  Fausts  a  hundred 
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timet  over.  SebiUer(16)  is  the  only 
national  poet  of  Gennany,  and  high  as 
he  deservedly  raoks»  he  is  still  very 
much  overrated.  Herder,  indeed^  is 
the  only  writer  of  emioenoe  tbat^is  not 
overrated. 

Voltaire  told  an  English  gentleman, 
who  called  at  Femey  on  his  way  to 
Italy^  that   Englishmen,  when    they 
went  to  Italy,  IcA  men  in  order  to  see 
pictures.   Ajid  vet  to  look  at  the  works 
of  art  contained  in  lands  once  known 
to  fiime,  and  to  study  the  language, 
literature,   and    manners    of  foieign 
countr]es>  is  not  only  allowable  Uit 
praiseworthy.   There  is  a  magic  charm 
m.  the  mere  sight  of  places  where  the 
wise  once  spoke,  where  the  great  acted, 
and  the  brave  fought  and  died^  that 
tends  to  elevate  the  mind  above  this 
little  withering  world  of  ours.    We  al- 
most think,  when  gazing  on  the  scenes 
of  greatness  passed  away,  that  with 
the  same  air  once  breathed  by  the 
''  men  of  might,  the  high  of  soul,''  we 
can  also  inhale  some  of  the  spirit  which 
led  them  on  to  deeds  sublime.    Short 
and  transient  as  such  feelings  are,  they 
may  nevertheless  be  rendered  profit* 
able,  by  shewing  us  what,  by  just 
traming,  we  may  become,  or  might 
have  been.    Formed  for  earth,  we  are 
no  doubt  formed  of  earth ;  but  there  is 
yet  some  spark  of  fire  divine  mixed  op 
witli  the  clay  that  admits  of  being 
raised  to  a  &r  brighter  and  purer  flame 
than  is  at  all  compatible  with  modern 
feshion   and   practices.     Too  rarely, 
however,   do   we    travel    with    such 
thoughts,  or  in  search  of  such  feelings. 
We  travel  to  kill  time,  to  say  we  have 
been   abroad,  to  descend   from    the 
higher  and  better  standard  of  English 
morality  and  manners   to  the  lower 
standard  adopted  by  foreign  nations. 
We  travel  out  of  vanity  and  ostenta* 
tion,  in  order  to  astonish  foreigners  by 
our  wealth  and  extravagance,  after  hav- 
ing deceived  creditors,  and  oppressed 
tenants  and  dependants  by  our  mean- 
ness and  avarice  at  home. 

Englishmen  of  talents  and  education 
who  have  travelled  much  have  inva- 
riably returned  to  their  native  land 
confirmed  in  patriotism,  and,  I  may 
add,  in  the  prejudice  that  clings,  or 
should  chng,to  the  heart  of  an  English- 
man, and  grateful  also  for  the  many 
advantages  possessed  by  this  country 
over  all  the  other  nations  of  the  worlcf. 
Let  mediocres,  on  the  contrary — and 
they  are  of  course  the  most  numerous 
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elass — ^tfaink  it  neoeesavy,  in  oider  to  be 
looked  upon  as  persons  of  taste,  to  die-' 
cover  something  vastly  fine  in  every 
thing  that  is  foreign ;  and  always  re- 
turn in  perfect  raptures  with   conti- 
nental cooking,  dancing,  fiddling,  and 
singing;  extolling  the  Ungu^(es,  lite- 
rature, and  manners  of  foreign  countries 
fiir  above  those  of  their  native  land. 
Some  of  these  have  carried  this  kind  of 
liberality  so  far  as  to  place  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  army  and  navy 
fiur  below  those  of  the  enemies  whom* 
we  vanquished  in  the  field  or  on  the 
oeean.    No  yovmg  Englishman's  edit- 
cation  is  looked  upon  as  completed  in 
France  till  he  is  firmly  impremd  with 
the  conviction  that  the  French  gained, 
every  battle  fought  against  us  durmg 
the  last  war ;  and  that  we  only  put  down 
Napoleon  by  gold  and  treachery  (17). 
And  yet  this  is  the  school  in  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Engli^men  are  educated ;  and  welt 
qualified  they  will  be,  with  the  senti- 
ments thus  imbibed,  to  act  as  British 
statesmen  and  legislatora.    No  indi-^ 
vidual  should  be  called  to  the  senate- 
or  appointed  to  a  public  situation  who 
could  not  give  proof  of  having  received- 
a  really  British  education  at  a  British' 
seminary,  in  following  British  pursuits,* 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  in  the 
cockpit  of  the  navy.     You  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  a  cockpit  education ;  on 
rising  exdusives  it  would  be  thrown 
away ;  but  for  men  who  wish  to  aot  a 
manly  part  through  life,  who  are  anx- 
ioas  to  possess  the  full  use  of  their  limbs ' 
and  feculties, — who  wish  to  acquire,  as 
hr  as  such  things  can  be  acquired, 
clearness  and  promptness  of  decision,' 
vigour  and  boldness  of  action,  and  the* 
habit  of  relying  in  all  triab  on  their  own 
strength,  firmness,  and  resources, — for 
all  such  a  cockpit  education  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  that  a  man  can  receive. 

Impelled  by  the  noble  ambition  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge, our  countrymen  have  braved  all 
the  wintry  terrors  of  the  arctic  seas  ; 
the  love  of  fame  has  carried  them 
across  the  burning  deserts  of  central 
Africa;  and  has  made  them  ascend  the. 
seats  of  eternal  fixMt  and  snow  on  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  the  Himalaya.  A 
foreign  name  affixed  to  a  picture  is 
now  a  proof  only  of  its  wortnlessness ; 
not  a  man  from  tlie  Neva  to  Cadi2  can 
compete  with  Martin,  Wilkie,  Allen, 
or  he  of  the  Upas-tree.  In  sculpture, 
there  are  twenty  men  living  in  En^ 
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Such  is  the  good  advice  poured  in 
upon  us  from  all  quarters ;  and,  how* 
ever  different  its  objects  may  at  first 
appear,  its  general  tendency  leads, 
nevertheless,  to  the  same  result, — to 
the  extinction  of  old  feelings,  old  man- 
ners, and  old  opinions.  The  lons^ 
cherished  sentiments  that  helpid  to 
make  us  great  are  to  be  exchanged 
for  doctrines  and  practices  that  suit 
the  meanest  qualities  and  capacity. 
Instead  of  striving  to  raise  even  the 
low  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence, 
by  emulation,  and  by  the  honours  and 
rewards,  public  as  well  as  private,  be- 
stowed upon  noble  conduct  and  high 
attainments,  the  object  now  is  to  crush 
and  depress  all  that  is  elevating  in 
human  nature,  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  great  to  the  level  of  the  litUe,  and 
to  make  gold  and  mannerism  the  only 
criterioos  of  merit  and  of  worth. 

Next  to  Lord  Byron*s  wish^ 

"  That  the  whole  sex  had  but  one  pretty 

mouth. 
That  one  might  kiss  them  all,  from  north 

to  south, 

the  most  natural  wish  surely  would  be, 
that  all  the  self-styled  liberals,  political 
economists,  and  vapid  exclusives  of 
the  age  of  intellect,  had  but  one  neck. 
The  low  ambition,  greediness  of  power, 
folly,  ignorance,  and  avarice,  now 
rooted  in  the  cold  clay  of  their  un- 
British  hearts,  and  matured  by  vanity 
in  their  pompous  and  inflated  heads, 
might  then  be  whisked  off  at  que  single 
and  learn  to  smoke  and  bow,''  blow.  How  fresh,  young,  green,  and 
says  Mrs.  Aamsbottom  and  her  nu-  beautiful  the  world  would  look,  and 
merovs  coterie ;  **  if  we  all  become  how  freely  it  would  breathe  again,  if 
Frenchy  the  French  will  surely  let  us  relieved  from  the  blighting  influence 
alone;  monkeys  never  hurt  each  oUier,  and  night-mare  oppression  of  the 
or  if  they  do  we  shall  be  as  good  mon-  mighty  mass  of  dulness  and  of  dunces  I 
keys  as  tb^  are.*' 

NOT£S  BY  SIR  MOKGAK  o'oOHBRTr,  BART. 

(1)  I  excuse  myself  from  entering  at  length  into  all  this  question,  but  I  agree 
with  Bombardinio  that  the  French  women  are  much  to  be  loved,  liked,  admired. 
As  for  the  French  men,  I  will  not  go  quite  so  fac  as  the  verse  he  quotes,  for  I 
have  met  many  very  good  fellows,  and  much  to  be  patronised,  among  the  French. 
Nobody,  however,  can  claim  for  them  the  praise  which  Bombardinio  justly 
attributes  to.  the  French  ladies;  viz.  that  of  dressing  well.  The  French  gentle- 
men are  decidedly  the  most  ill-dressed  and  vulgar-looking  fellows  in  Europe. 
They  have  a  horribly  Cockney  cut ;  and  all  notion  of  dressing  equably,  as  I  call 
it,  appears  to  be  unknown.  A  good  coat  is  associated  with  a  garment  which 
indera  should  be  inexpressible;  a  clean  face  is  accompanied  by  a  dirty  shirt; 
and  if  accident  should  give  a  Frenchman  a  good  hat  (I  am  sure,  however,  that  it 
has  never  been  my  lot  to  see  any  thing  of  the  kind),  they  take  care  not  to  aflbrd 
a  triumph  to  the  other  extremity  by  sporting,  at  the  same  time,  a  wearable  pair  of 

•  Then  mre,  however,  some  eloquent  and  impressive  pnlpit  orators  in  Germany. 
I  never  heard  one  in  France. 

VOL.  X.  NO.  LVI.  * 


land  who,  with  ordinary  encourage- 
menty  woHid  excel  Canova,  or  even 
Tliorswaldson,  his  greater  far.  Of 
literature  it  is  needled  to  speak.  Since 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  we  have  left 
all  other  countries  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  behind ;  and  Scott,  Moore, 
Campbell,  and  Byron,  would,  indi- 
vidually, far  more  than  out-balance 
the  essence  of  all  the  continental  poets 
put  together.  To  compare  the  best  of 
the  foreign  spouting  rhetoricians — for 
orators  &ef  have  none* — even  with 
our  seoond-nte  orators  of  the  present 
day,  would  be  simply  ridiculous.  In 
all  trials  of  strengtn  and  exercise,  the 
English  champions  have  beat  the  best 
men  the  continent  could  produce,  with 
a  degree  of  facility  that  put  every  thing 
like  odds  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
**  We  have  surpassed  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,** 
says  the  Briton.  *^  So  much  the 
wone,*'says  the  liberal ;  **  'tis  ungene- 
foos  to  outstrip  your  neighbours ;  envy 
makes  them  your  foes :  fall  back, 
therefore,  into  the  ranks  of  your  in- 
fisriots  as  fast  as  possible."  **  See 
your  rank  and  station,  as  well  as  the 
trophies  and  the  recollections  of  your 
former  greatness,"  say  the  economists ; 
"  honour  is  an  empty  bubble ;"  **  'tis 
cash  makes  the  country  as  well  as  the 
man  ;'*  **  and  if  your  neighbours  come 
and  deprive  you  of  the  gold,  let  the 
ahame  of  the  action  rest  on  tbeir  heads." 
**  And  the  ashes  of  humanity  upon 
oars,"  respond  the  saints.    ^'  Go  to 
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boots.  I  have  said  I  excuse  myself  from  going  at  full  length  into  this  matter  of 
the  French  women,  because  I  have  just  finished  my  own  great  woric  on  my 
adventures  in  France,  and  do  not  wish  to  anticipate. 

(2)  Whether  <' falls  off''  is  the  word  which  a  man  would  be  inclined  to  use 
on  such  an  occasion,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  every 
thing  decent  has  fallen  off  since  the  plebeian  thief  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Louis  Philippe  has  smuggled  himself  on  the  throne  of  France — since  be 

^  From  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  ttole. 

And  pat  it  in  his  pocket. 

Stole,  I  say ;  because  never  was  there  a  more  decided  petty  larceny  committed 
by  a  gentleman  in  Field  Lane,  or  the  Seven  Dials,  or  the  Quadrant,  than  by 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  occasion  of  filching  his  crown.  Paris  is  really  void 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  was  over  there  in  May,  and  it  was  woful  to  see 
the  riffraff  rascality  which  met  you  at  every  corner.  Well,  it  may  not  last  long^ 
and  that's  one  comfort.  I  should  be  somewhat  sorry  for  poor  little  Thiers, 
because  I  knew  him  a  very  decent  little  penny-a-line  man,  who  lived  au  cwqwm- 
titme^  and  dined  on  half-franc  dinners,  three  or  four  years  ago;  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  see  him  going  back  to  that  again.  I  honour  him  greatly  for  his  late 
stock-jobbing  manoeuvres.  He  has  as  pretty  a  notion  of  swindling  as  any 
minister  in  Europe,  and  that  is  saying  a  long  word. 

(3)  So  poor  Kenneth  Macaulay  used  to  say.  He  was  tlie  honestest  man  of 
the  femily,  and  I  am  told  he  did  much  to  extend  the  British  population  in  Africa. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  perhaps  my  early  religious  prejudices  sway  me, 
and  I  do  not  like  either  Jews  or  niggers,  unless  they  be  female,  and  young. 
Apropos :  did  Borobardinio  ever  see  combined  at  once  the  6ght  and  the  quality- 
ball,  as  it  is  frequently  when  we  go  slave-snapping  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  £ 
wish  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  this  exciting  subject,  for  1  can  assure  him 
that  there  is  no  sport  more  diverting. 

(4)  Finely  written,  by  Jove !  Coleridge  has  some  grand  thoughts  on  this 
subject.  He  maintains  that  in  the  hour  of  death  we  remember,  and  see,  as  if  in 
a  glass,  all  the  acts  of  our  past  life;  and  contends  that  it  is  that  which  is  the  dire 
book  of  judgment.  What  a  lot  of  nonsense  will  come  before  my  mental  optics 
in  the  last  moments  of  my  life,  if  this  theory  be  true  I     QuodfuitffuU  — 

And  past  who  can  recall,  or  done  undo  1 
Not  God  omnipotent,  nor  fate ! 

Alas  I  and  can  it  be  true  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers  as  I  wrhe,  that  Coleridge 
is  dead  ?  Good  old  Platonist !  There  expires  a  great  light !  There  must  be  a 
grand  notice  of  Coleridge  in  Fraiter.* 

(5)  Good  rules  these  are,  ai\er  all.  Every  body  knows  and  quotes  what 
Chancellor  Oxenstiem  has  said  about  the  quantity  of  wisdom  requisite  to  rale 
the  world  ;  but  it  would  be  the  mo^t  absurd  of  policy  if  any  of  the  rulers  were 
to  suffer  the  secret  of  their  scarcity  of  brains  to  divulge.  The  rules  here  summed 
up  by  Bombardinio  are  founded  on  the  same  principle.  The  great  requisite  to 
get  on  in  any  thing  is  either  ability,  or  the  shew  of  ability.  Now  as  there  is  at 
least  a  pound  of  shew  for  an  ounce  of  the  real  matter^—  for  an  ounce,  did  I  say  ? 
for  a  grain !  —  it  behoves  those  who  wish  to  hold  the  oligarchy  of  &shion  to  act 
as  warily  as  those  who  hold  the  oligarchy  of  power.  Gravity,  said  the  great 
professor  of  dandyism,  Chesterfield  himself,  is  a  carriage  of  the  body  to  cbnceal 
the  defects  of  the  mind.  How  admirably  drawn  is  the  picture  of  Pococurante  in 
Candide  I  He  is  just  what  Bombardinio  describes  here  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
perfect "  man  upon  ta-oum  ;**  only  that  Pococurante  had  money  and  wit,  which 
makes  a  difference. 

(6)  Yet  the  aristocracy— the  real  aristocracy,  I  mean — will  not  be  persuaded 
of  this.  If  they  get  into  a  scrape,  as  a  body  or  individually,  it  is  to  some  shabby 
imitating  scoundrel,  some  mean  hound  who  has  squeezed  himself  into  a  club, 
some  dirty  pimp  or  attache,  that  they  run  for  assistance.  Believe  the  experienced . 
They  do  not  know  the  mischief  they  have  done  themselves,  and  are  this  moment 
doing  themselves,  by  the  selection  of  their  middle  or  lower-order  friends.  \,t 
the  time  of  carrying  the  Reform-bill,  this  was  visible  in  its  most  odious  light. 

(7)  No,  indeed — not  they.    Pope  may  be  well  parodied  — 

•  Decidedly,— O.  Y. 
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Some  men  to  scribbling,  some  to  swindling  take  ; 
But  every  trarelled  woman  is  a  rake — 

and  that  not  merely  at  heart.    I  know  it,  as  Tom  Hill  observes. 

(8)  A  very  well-told  story,  and  theie  is  not  a  traveller  on  the  continent  who 
could  not  narrate  something  of  the  same  kind.  I  must  remark,  however,  that  the 
English  are  much  more  cut  by  their  hit  compatriots  than  the  Irish,  My  coun- 
tiymen  contrive  to  get  on  pretty  well,  and  1  venture  to  say,  had  one  of  us  been 
on  board,  the  Lorraine  cow-drivers  would  not  have  had  a  chance.  Why  should 
Bombardinio  in  bis  London  coat,  with  the  addition  of  being  six  feet  odd,  and  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Grenadiers,  ha?e  allowed  the  women  to  go  into  their  carriage? 
It  was  decidedly  wrong.  The  English -and-Scotch-m«ii  are  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  girls.  They — the  dear  creatures,  I  mean — take  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
to  be  particularly  attended  to ;  and  if  firom  shyness,  or  any  other  reason,  they  do 
not  meet  with  the  attention  which,  God  bless  them  I  they  deserve,  it  is  no  wonder 
thai  they  wrap  themselves  in  any  seclusion,  whether  of  coach  or  coldness.  The 
sister-isbinders  may  make  game  of  our  patois,  which  they  call  brogue,  if  they 
like ;  but  I  know  that  it  often  has  sounded 

As  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 

And  talking  of  that,  the  pronunciation  of  Romeo's  countrymen  is  directly  a 
Monster  brogue,  and  no  mistake.  Ask  Tom  Moore  what  he  thought  of  the 
accent  of  Guiccioli. 

(9)  As  for  the  Greeks,  they  are  just  as  honest  men  as  their  heroic  ancestors ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  scoundrels  and  liars  in  the  world.  The  Gracia 
memdax  of  Juvenal  is  a  true  name.  They  never  did  any  thing  worth  a  fiirthing 
lirom  the  creation  of  the  world  until  the  present  day,  but  their  scribble  and  prate. 
Always,  however,  excepting  Alexander,  who  was  not  one  of  the  gossipping, 
piaitling,  swindling,  lying  rascals,  who  inhabited  the  country  south  of  Thermo- 
pylae. That  bribed  brawler,  Demosthenes,  was  very  right  in  declaring  that 
neither  Alexander,  nor  his  father  before  him,  Philip  the  man  of  Macedon,  were 
Greeks:  he  said  they  were  barbarians.  All  the  world  has  pronounced  them 
gentlemen,  and  therefore  not  having  any  thing  in  common  with  Atliens,  Sparta, 
Thebes,  Argos,  or  the  other  beggarly  places  with  which,  for  our  sins,  the  peda- 
gogical population  crammed  us  in  our  early  days.  This  should  be  considered  in 
a  separate  paper.  I  never  knew  an  admirer  of  the  Greeks,  ancient  or  modem, 
who  was  not  either  a  knave  or  an  ass.  N.B. — This  is  no  treason  against  old 
Homer,  because  he  was  a  Smymiote  —  a  dweller  in  one  of  the  honest  princi- 
palities on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  a  true  Tory.  But  supposing  the  ancient 
Gre^s  worthy  of  all  reverence,  how  is  it  to  be  extended  to  those  whose  sole 
merit  it  is  to  have  corrupted  the  tongue  of  Homer,  and  to  have  sneaked  like 
cowards  in  the  land  once  trod  upon  by  Alexander?  They  are  fit  only  for  the 
patronage  of  Joe  Hume  and  Ned  £Uice,  who  are  the  pattern  samples  ot  modem 
Greeks.    By  the  way,  poor  Otho  seems  to  be  in  a  mess  among  them. 

(10)  BasMtdnets.']  As  we  have  no  word  for  it,  either  in  Milesian-Irish  or 
An^o-Irisfa,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question.  I  may  intimate, 
however,  that  I  think  Bombardinio  wrong  in  his  theory ;  but  not  pretending  to 
undentand  the  feeling,  shall  not  attempt  any  controversy. 

(1 1)  I  do  not  know :  I  think  they  might.  Who  broke  down  first  in  the 
heavy  marches  in  the  Peninsula  ?  Was  it  not  the  grenadiers  ?  At  all  events, 
1  sboakl  have  no  objection  to  have  a  squire  of  the  female  sex,  if  I  ever  go 
warring  again.  Will  you  come,  jewel  of  my  soul  ?  No  matter  who  it  is  I 
address — she  will  understand  it.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  she  is  angry  with  me,  for 
what  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Never  mind,  I  must  make  it  up  as  soon  as  I  can  — 
depend  upon  it,  I  will,  love  mine  1  But  I  fear  I  am  intruding  on  the  pensive 
pablic  with  my  private  peiwhwit. 

(12)  Is  not  this  rather  unphilosophical  in  Bombardinio  ?  How  is  \hefoie 
gros  more  diseased  than  the  properly- kept  venison  or  pheasant  ?  Or  is  he  sure 
that  the  goose  is  tortured  ?  I  agree  with  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  that  the 
reflection  of  his  being  hereafter  destined  to  play  so  distinguished  a  part  in 
cookeiy,  as  that  of  contributing  his  liver  to  a  Strasbourg  p&tc,  must  console  the 
heart  of  the  goose  on  the  hot  hearth,  and  prevent  him  from  either  breathing  a 
sigh  or  shedding  a  tear.  Again,  what  does  Bombardinio  think  of  Ude's  manner 
of  dressing  eeb,  by  flinging  them  alive  into  the  fire?  or  of  his  own  method  of 
opening  oysters,  or  stewing  them  (as  he  must  often  have  done)  between  uie  oars 
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of  a  grate?  A  philosophical  mind  disregards  all  such  things.  It  is  a  maxim 
among  lawyers,  that  when  the  law  intends  an  end,  it  intends  the  means.  So 
when  it  was  intended  that  we  should  eat  animals,  it  was  intended  that  we 
should  cook  them.  As  for  the  general  bestiality  of  French  society,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  on  the  matter ;  and  yet  we  imitate  some  of  their  dirtiest  habits :  that, 
for  example,  of  mopping  up  the  gravy  off  our  plates  with  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
is  a  piece  of  dirt  especially  insisted  upon  by  the  great  votaries  of  the  silver-fork 
school. 

(13)  Petrarch  and  Laura  I  always  considered  to  be  bores ;  Alfieri  was  a 
fellow  who  wrote  tragedy  in  blood,  not  in  tears  :  but  as  to  giving  up  Boccacio, 
who  is  here  disparaged,  that  cannot  be.  If  you  take  away  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
(I  should  have  reversed  the  precedence),  and  the  best  parts  of  Dante,  certainly 
you  hew  off  a  huge  fragment  of  Italian  talent.  But  what  would  you  say  if  it 
were  proposed  that  we  should  give  up  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  the  best  parts 
of  Dryden,  and  get  rid  of  Swift  and  Fielding  on  the  score  of  indelicacy  ?  Why, 
it  would  be  a  fell  swoop  indeed !  As  for  history,  what  had  the  Italians  to  write 
about  but  the  trumpery  wars  of  their  venomous  little  republics,  or  pigmy 
monarchies  ?  But  who  are  the  first  names  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  song  ?  Of  what  country  were  Galileo,  Torricelli,  Galvani,  Machiavelli, 
De  Rossi,  Muratori,  Scarpa,  the  Aldi,  and  five  hundred  others  whom  I  do  not 
wish  to  enumerate  ?  I  leave  out  all  their  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  musi- 
cians, singers,  opera-people,  &c.  &c.  By  the  by,  Buonaparte,  though  not  exactly 
a  literary  man,  was  an  Italian ;  and  he  should  count  for  something.  The  average 
literature  of  Italy  is  rather  above  the  average  literature  of  other  nations  in  poetry, 
and  not  much  beneath  France  and  England  in  prose. 

(14)  Beranffer  the  songster  I  B^ranger  the  poet,  my  dear  fellow !  There  is 
not  a  style  in  which  he  has  not  succeeded,  firom  grave  to  gay,  from  laughing  to 
severe,  from  fun  to  patlios,  from  slang  to  sublimity.  Call  you  producing  such  a 
man  as  B^ranger  nothing  ?  As  for  the  rest,  I  do  not  care  much  about  them ; 
but  I  do  hope  something  from  Victor  Hugo. 

(15)  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  any  body  having  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth 
of  old  Goethe.  The  Sorrowt  of  Werter  1  forget,  but  1  have  an  impression  that 
it  was  horribly  maudlin  stuff.  WUhelm  Meister  is  flat,  dull,  stupid  nonsense, 
and  ndthing  else.  His  plays  are  trash  ;  and  as  for  Fautt,  considered  as  a  philo- 
sophical poem,  it  is  a  d^  failure.  What  are  the  trials  of  life  through  which 
the  Mephistopheles-led  doctor  goes  ?  He  gets  drunk  in  a  shabby  imitation  of 
the  Cider-cellar,  and  debauches  la  giri  of  the  rank  of  a  servant-maid.  These  are 
all  the  incidents  of  the  play.  That  Margaret's  repentance  is  poetically  managed 
is  true,  but  it  is  false  that  it  is  managed  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  kind  of  poetry. 
Three  lines  of  Euripides  are  worth  all  that  is  worth  any  thing  in  Faust ;  and  as 
for  the  attempts  at  wit,  they  are  enough  to  make  a  dog  sick.  The  witch  scene  is 
nauseous  to  the  last  degree ;  but  I  shall  not  bother  myself  by  going  on  with  a 
laboured  critique  of  Faiat  in  this  hurried  way.  All  I  can  say  b,  that  it  shall 
never  be  tormented  by  my  reading  it. 

(16)  Schiller  1  No  !  by  George !  the  author  of  the  Thirty  Yean*  War^  of 
the  Ghott  SeeVf  of  Wailerutein^  of  fifW  glorious  songs  and  ballads — no,  he  is 
not  overrated.    Neither  is  Burger.    Of'^Herder,  thank  Heaven,  I  know  nothing. 

(17)  Well,  do  not  be  angry  about  it.  If  the  French  beat  us  by  sea  and  land 
in  the  last  war,  much  good  may  it  do  them.  I  wish  them  joy  of  their  luck,  and 
may  the  same  attend  them  every  time  they  try  the  experiment.  Quiet  thy  soul, 
Bombardinio,  that  question  is  settled  sufiiciently  ;  and  if  vapouring  will  comfort 
the  beaten,  let  them  vapour  to  their  hearths  content.  That  any  of  our  boys  will 
believe  them,  I  take  leave  to  doubt.  As  for  all  that  follows  in  my  text  about  our 
liberals,  I  am  sorry  to  read  it — sorry,  because  it  expresses  my  own  opinions  in 
language  and  earnestness  so  far  surpassing  what  I  could  ever  attempt,  that  as  a 
professional  scribbler  I  cannot  afford  to  suppress  the  feeling  of  envy.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  hope  that  Bombardinio  will  not  lay  down  his  pen.  1  glory  in 
thinking  that,  in  spite  of  the  cant  which  we  so  continually  hear  of  the  adoption 
of  anti-British  feelings  by  all  the  talent  of  the  country,  there  are  still  some  among 
us  who  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  cope  with  the  toi-ditant  monopolisers  of  that 
commodity,  and  who  yet  think  it  no  shame  to  declare  that  their  native  land,  and 
those  long-tried  institutions  which  have  rendered  her  glorious  abroad,  and,  if 
unchecked,  would  render  her  prosperous  at  home,  are  dear  to  their  souls. 
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July  96,  1834. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  ha?e  been  calculated  to  produce  effects  so 
various  as  to  be  apparently  paradoxical ; — to  raise  our  hopes,  and  yet  to  cloud 
our  countenances. 

Whiggism  and  the  Whigs  have  stumbled  and  reeled  along,  from  one  dilemma 
or  disaster  to  another,  till  it  has  become  universally  apparent,  both  that  they  are 
now  on  their  last  trial,  and  also  that  that  trial  is  certain  to  end  in  another  and 
a  final  and  disgraceful  failure.  So  far  our  hopes  for  our  country  are  naturally 
raised. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  who  feels  any  real  interest  in  the  rank 
and  character  of  his  country,  must  feel  sensibly  wounded  and  grieved  at  the  kind 
of  ezliibition  which  the  men  who,  after  all,  constitute  the  B^tish  Government^ 
have  lately  been  making  before  the  eyes  of  die  astonished  world.  If  Buonaparte, 
from  the  commercial  bearinff  of  our  n^joliations,  applied  to  us  the  designation 
of  **  a  nation  of  tkopkeepert^*  the  present  public  men  of  Europe,  so  far  as  they 
can  penetrate  the  tangled  web  of  the  late  ministerial  intrigues,  must,  if  they 
judge  of  us  by  those  intrigues,  take  us  to  be  ''  a  nation  of  iwindlert" 

Look  back  a  few  years,  and  observe  how,  even  under  a  man  who  was  by  no 
means  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  statesman,  the  straight  and  honest  course  of  a  public 
man  was  cleariy  marked  out. 

In  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration,  Mr.  Huskisson-— a  man  never 
wholly  cleansed  fit>m  Whiggish  stains,  or  weaned  from  Whiggish  practices-^ 
began  a  little  coquetting  and  intriguing  on  his  own  account,  in  the  East  Retford 
a&r.  Soon  getting  involved,  as  these  worthies  ever  do,  in  a  web  of  his  own 
weaving,  he  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  send  in  his  resignation  to  the  Duke. 
But,  like  the  respectable  gentlemen  who  now  serve  his  majesty,  '^  resignation " 
meant  nothing  more,  with  him,  than  a  sort  of  political  manoeuvre,  to  be  played 
off  on  especial  occasions,  in  order  to  carry  some  particular  end.  To  ''resign'' 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world;  —  in  feet,  as  Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  ''always 
carried  his  resignation  on  the  half-cock  in  his  pocket;'' — but  to  be  actually 
wumu  bis  place  and  his  salary  was  the  very  last  thing  he  intended. 

The  Duke,  however,  had  no  sooner  received  his  resignation  than,  like  any 
other  plain  man  of  business,  he  set  about  finding  a  successor.  Nothing  could 
exceea  poor  Unskisson*s  astonishment — who  had  expected  a  week's  negotiation 
and  halNa-ream  of  protocols — except,  indeed,  his  horror  at  the  predicament  in 
which  he  found  himself.  However,  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  back  again.  He  therefore  began  something  about  "  the  whole 
affiiir  being  a  mistake."  "  No,"  said  the  Duke,  "  there  is  no  mistake,  and  there 
shall  be  no  mistake.*'  Whereat  the  people  rejoiced  with  loud  laughter,  and  great 
shouts  of"  Well  done  the  Duke  I" 

Just  in  the  same  straightforward  way  did  the  people  treat  the  Duke  himself, 
and  his  coadjutors,  when,  seduced  by  the  Whigs,  they  performed  the  "  right- 
about" manceuvre  on  die  Popish  Bill.  Mr.  Peel  resigned  his  Oxford  seat,  as 
of  obvious  necessity,  and  then  was  foolish  enough  to  let  himself  be  nominated 
afeesb.  "  No,"  said  the  Oxonians,  "  there  is  no  mistake,  and  there  shall  be  no 
mistake :  let  him  be  Huskissoned ;" —  and  Huskissoned  he  was. 

In  like  manner  acted  the  Tories  in  parliament,  who  bad  kept  their  consciences, 
and  had  opposed  the  Popish  Bill.  Ine  Duke  evidently  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  a  mere  lovers'  quarrel,  and  that  men  whose  whole  souls  had  been  agonised  by 
what  he  himself  called  "  the  breaking-in  upon  the  constitution,"  were  to  be 
whistled  back  again  after  a  month  or  two's  sulkiness,  and  were  to  support  his 
administration  as  before.  But  he  soon  found  out  his  error.  He  had  to  do  with 
men  who  were  in  earnest ;  and  the  day  of  retribution  came  as  surely  as  it  had 
come  deliberately. 

But  then  we  again  saw  the  man  of  straightforward  and  masculine  mind. 
No  intrigue,  no  shuffling,  no  manoeuvres;  but  the  moment  the  force  arrayed 
against  him  was  clearly  such  as  to  embarrass  the  motions  of  the  government,  be 
went  and  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign. 
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Looking  back  upon  these  circumstances^  thougli,  indeed,  tkeyhave  all  occurred 
vrithin  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  then  looking  around  us,  we  seem  to  have 
fallen  among  a  totally  different  race  of  men.  The  **  one  mind*'  which  ought  to 
exist  and  be  visible  in  all  the  movements  of  the  government,  is  totally  absent ; 
and  as  to  the  several  members,  acting  now  in  union,  then  in  opposition — now 
aiding  and  now  counteracting  each  other,  the  difficulty  is  to  know  which  way 
they  are  driving  the  machine,  or  whether  any  thing  but  hap-hazard  directs  its 
movements. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  a  passage  was  inserted  in  the  royal  speech, 
obviously  levelled  at  O'Connell,  and  expressive  of  the  highest  abhorrence  of  his 
conduct.  The  good  taste  of  such  a  personal  allusion  was  doubted,  but  no  one 
questioned  the  justice  of  the  censure,  or  doubted  the  sincerity  of  those  who  had 
framed  it.  And  again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  did  several  of  the 
ministry  repeat  that  censure;  characterising  O'Connell  not  merely  as  an  injudi- 
cious or  overheated  partisan,  but  as  an  evil-minded,  immoral,  selfish,  and  ill- 
intentioned  politician. 

Well  I — m  the  course  of  the  session  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  re-enact  the  Irish 
Coercion-bill — that  one  particular  bill  which  was  exoressly  framed,  in  the  former 
session,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  puttiug  a  stop  to  O  Connell's  own  mischievous 
and  dangerous  aJ;itation  in  Ireland.  And  wno,  in  settling  this  re-enactment, 
does  the  Irish  Secretary  make  his  private  confidant,  but  the  very  criminal  himself 
against  whose  malpractices  the  bill  was  levelled  1  This  very  man,  declared 
again  and  again,  by  divers  members  of  the  government,  to  be  an  unprincipled 
and  immoral  politician,  is  sent  far  by  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  made  the  sole 
depository  of  tne  purposes  and  intents  of  government  I  Did  the  like  of  this  ever 
take  place  before  under  any  sane  or  sincere  government  ? 

The  consequences  were  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  crafiy 
agitator  leads  bis  dupes  into  a  trap,  and  there  exposes  them.  An  explanation 
follows,  and  then  we  learn  that  the  folly  of  the  Irish  Secretary  was  not  solely  his 
own,  but  had  absolutely  been  suggested  to  him  by  Lord  Althorp,  the  leader  and 
representative  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  After  this,  it  can 
excite  no  one's  surprise  if  Lord  Grey  should  conclude  that  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  give  up  the  concern.  To  go  on  with  such  people  as  these  was  clearly 
impossible,  and  at  seventy  it  was  rather  too  late  for  him  to  attempt  a  new  cabinet. 
He  therefore  very  naturally  and  sensibly  took  the  opportunity  to  beat  his  retreat, 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  do  it  voluntarily. 

But  if  the  ill-used  premier  is  thus  forced  into  retirement,  what  is  the  fate  of 
those  whose  "  misconduct"  (it  is  Lord  Grey's  own  word)  compelled  his  resigna- 
tion. If  Lord  Grey's  continuance  in  office  was  of  essential  importance  to  the 
country,  what  punishment  ought  to  fall  upon  those  by  whose  blundering  (or 
iredchety)  he  has  been  driven  from  the  helm.  The  first  remark  of  every  one  was, 
that  the  centre  of  the  thickest  forest  in  Staffordshire  could  not  furnish  a  shade 
sufficiently  dark  to  hide  the  shame  of  the  miserable  Littleton  1 

And  yet,  behold  I  in  one  little  week.  Lord  Grey  is  left,  unpitied,  unregretted, 
in  his  exile,  and  Mr.  Littleton  and  Lord  Althorp  are  borne  back  into  office 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  does  all  this  mean  1 

But  here  opens  another  portion  of  the  story.  As  the  ministry  had  abused 
O'Connell,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  O'Connell  had  abused  the  ministry. 
In  fact,  the  language  which  he  had  constantly  applied  to  them,  up  to  the  very 
day  of  their  sham  resignation,  was  such  as  no  otner  member  could  have  used 
without  having  long  since  had  several  chances  of  a  pistol-bullet.  There  is  no 
description  of  perfidy,  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  tyranny,  or  fraud,  which  he  has  not 
repeatedly  laid  to  their  charge,  and  especially  to  the  charge  of  him  whom  he 
sneeringly  called  "  Honest  Lord  Althorp."  And  his  coadjutor  in  all  this  abuse, 
and  in  perpetual  imputations  of  fraud  and  fiilsehood,  was  the  notorious  Joseph 
Hume. 

What,  tlien,  are  we  to  say,  when  these  very  men,  Hume  and  O'Connell,  on 
the  attempted  resignation  of  Lord  Althorp,  are  actually  found  busying  themselves 
in  the  preparation  of  an  address,  expressing  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  this 
same  T/ml  Althorp,  and  calling  upon  him  to  resume  office  !  Are  we  to  believe 
them  sincere  ?    Then  all  the  vituperation  of  the  last  six  months  lms>^eeH  hypo- 
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crisy  and  ^sehood.  Or  have  they  spoken  their  real  belief  th  their  former 
speeches  ?    Then  this  new-bom  confidence  is  a  mere  trick  and  a  lie. 

And  yet  Lord  Althorp  accepts  this  address,  and  in  compliance  with  it 
he  resumes  office!  He  had  heard  his  friend  Littleton  denounce  O'Connell, 
only  a  fortnight  before,  as  a  liar  and  traitor, — as  a  man  with  whom  he  would 
De?er  again  trust  himself  alone  I  and  yet  he  now  takes  from  that  same  O'Connell's 
hand  an  address  of  confidence  and  support,  and  returns  to  his  seat  upon  the 
strength  of  that  document  I 

The  climax  is  then  put  to  the  story  by  O'Conneirs  immediately  turning 
away,  and  sending  down  a  Radical  candidate  to  Nottingham  to  oppose  Lord 
Althorp*s  own  colleague  Hobhouse ;  which  Radical  candidate,  armed  with 
O'Cooineirs  own  recommendation,  proceeds  to  describe  Lord  Althorp  and  the 
Whigs,  as  liis  patron  0*ConneU  had  often  done  before  him,  as  a  parcel  of 
hypocritical  and  tyrannical  scoundrebl 

Such  is  one  part  of  the  story.  The  rest  is  all  of  a  piece.  What  are  we  to 
say  of  Lord  Melboutne,  who,  after  seeing  Lord  Grey  shipwrecked  by  the  folly  or 
the  treachery  of  Lord  Althorp,  telb  the  House  of  Lords,  that ''  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  have  undertaken  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  had  he  not  been 
first  assured  of  the  aid  of  his  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer/' — that  very 
invaluable  personage  Lord  Althorp  himself? 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  all  the  other  pretty  little  intrigues  which  have  formed 
the  by-play  of  the  story  ?  Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  before  as  the  visit  of 
Lord  Brougliam  and  Lord  Holland  to  Lord  Grey,  to  offer  him,  after  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  premiership,  the  post  of  Privy-Seal !  How  these  two  worthies  escaped 
being  tumbled  into  the  street  is  more  than  we  can  understand  ;  or  what  sort  of  a 
prime  minuter  Lord  Melbourne  intends  to  make,  who  allows  such  gambols  to  be 
enacted  in  the  concern  in  which  he  is  the  nominal  head,  he  must  be  a  shrewd 
one  who  can  conceive. 

But  what  is  all*  this  that  is  going  on  ?  Who  are  these  people,  and  what 
madness  has  possessed  tliein,  to  suppose  that  the  government  of  England  can  be 
turned  into  a  bad  ferce  after  such  a  fashion  as  this  V^  The  very  dramatis  persona 
of  High  Life  below  Stairs  seem  to  have  got  into  Downing  Street,  and  to  be  ex- 
perimentalising in  cabinet-making  as  an  additional  act. 

However,  as  we  said  at  first,  it  is  apparent  to  ail  the  world  that  this  is  the 
last  trial  of  the  Whigs ;  and  not  less  so  that  their  failure  is  inevitable.  For  their 
exit  we  are  in  no  haste ;  but  we  confess  we  do  begin  to  feel  some  impatience  at 
the  absurd  ideas  of  England  and  English  government  which  foreigners  must  be 
receiving  from  all  the  follies  and  falsehoods  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

As  to  what  is  to  follow  when  the  **  Rogue^s  March"  is  played,  we  should 
offer  a  few  observations,  but  that  our  meditations  are  broken  in  upon  by  the 
entrance  of  the  new  number  of  the  Edinintrgh  Review. 

At  the  end  of  the  number  we  find  a  singular  essay  on  **  the  State  of 
Parties;^*  and  it  is  currently  given  out  as  the  production  of  a  great  official 
personage.  The  ministerial  newspapers  plainly  tell  us,  that  **  the  mast€r*s 
hand  is  visible  in  every  part  of  it  -,  meaning,  we  suppose,  *'  the  schoolmaster* s.*' 
We  regret  to  hear  these  assertions,  for  while  they  entirely  coincide  with,  they 
certainly  add  great  strength  to,  a  rumour  which  has  lately  become  very  general ; 
to  wit,  that  the  personage  in  question  is  rapidly  falling  into  a  condition,  perhaps 
the  most  pitiable  and  humiliating  that  a  human  being  can  by  possibility  be 
brought  into.  However  we  may  have  been  opposed  to  the  individual  in  question, 
and  however  we  may  have  regretted  and  censured  the  frequent  misapplication  of 
his  brilliant  talents,  still  the  spectacle  of  the  breaking-up  of  a  once  vigorous  and 
powerful  mind  is  one  which  at  once  allays  all  hostile  feeling,  and  converts  all 
animosity  into  commiseration. 

We  have  said,  that  the  appearance  of  this  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
coincides  with,  and  therefore  aiffords  a  strong  corroboration  to  these  melancholy 
rumours.  It  is  an  article  of  so  inferior  a  cast  as  could  hardly,  without  some 
extrinsic  recommendation  of  an  uncommon  kind,  have  been  admitted  into  such 
a  work  as  the  northern  periodical.  Incoherent  and  inconsecutive  in  the  highest 
degree— (another  circumstance  which  confirms  the  hypothesis)— it  has  "o  com- 
pensating quality  to  give  it  stamp  and  character.     Whatever  strength  and  sub- 
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^tan^  U  nay  at  first  appear  to  ha?e,  rest  whoUy  upon  Ihe  moat  doworiglit 
falsification  pf  fiicts^  and  on  the  fiee  use  of  tlie  language  as  welt  as  the  argument- 
ation of  Billingsgate.  Iq  fact,  there  are  statements  in  it  so  utterly  fdbe,  and 
couched  in  language  so  revolting,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  editor  could 
never  have  inserted  them  if  he  had  known  how  to  refuse,  so  on  the  other  we 
must  in  charity  believe,  that  the  learned  writer  could  never  have  made  use  of 
them  if  he  had  been  in  the  proper  possession  of  his  senses. 

The  title  stuck  at  the  head  of  the  article  is  "  Bi^op  MaUbj/'t  Charge^'  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  lines  are  given  to  this  ancient  Whig ;  after  which  we  hear  no 
more  either  of  himself  or  his  production.  But  in  what  a  tangjBnt  flies  off  the 
reviewer  in  the  following  passage  I 

*'  How  wide  the  difference  between  this  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  the  herd 
of  Conservative  lords  who  have  lately  made  the  peers'  house  ring  with  anathemas 
against  all  dissent,  and  joined  in  the  chorus  of  execration  which  Oxford  nised 
against  every  thing  that  is  enlightened  and  liberal !  These  wise  men,  who  are  to 
save  the  Church  and  the  State,  hold  it  nothing  less  than  detestable  to  give  the  Dis- 
senters a  unirersity  of  their  own,  while  they  stoutly  shut  the  door  against  admitting 
them  into  the  old  institutions.  They  claim,  on  the  one  hand,  a  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion; and,  on  the  other,  they  exclude  from  its  beneBts  all  who  will  not  conform  to 
their  religious  belief.  In  plain  words — ^but  really  not  much  plainer  than  the  men  of 
Oxford  use — the  doctrine  is,  that  Dissenters  shall  not  be  educated  in  England  at  all, 
bat  must  go  to  Paris,  or  Pavia,  and  study  and  graduate  there,  as  a  peniuty  for  non- 
eonfbrmity  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  principles  and  its  discipline." 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  to  such  statements  as  these  ?  The  predicament  of  the 
editor  is  one  for  which  all  must  feel — to  be  under  a  kind  of  necessity  of  admitting 
a  series  of  broad,  open,  scandalous  falsehoods  into  his  work,  without  even  the 
liberty  of  appending  a  note,  disclaiming  any  personal  participation  in  the  crime. 
As  to  tlie  writer,  the  person  who  actually  penned  these  lines,  we  should  invo- 
luntarily break  out  in  Shakespeare's  exclamation  of ''  Measureleu  liarP'  did  not 
a  recollection  of  the  melancholy  truth  return  upon  us,  changing  our  ire  into  the 
deepest  pity,  and  making  our  voice  drop  into  a  sigh  as  we  exclaim.  Poor  man  I 

The  truth  of  this  matter  is  now,  we  believe,  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
one  who  has  felt  the  least  interest,  or  given  himself  the  trouble  to  make  the  least 
inquiry  into  the  fiicts.  It  is  falte,  as  deeply  and  atrociously yhlse  as  any  asser- 
tion can  possibly  be,  that  the  **  Conservative  lords/'  or  the  **  men  of  Oxford,'' 
''  hold  it  detestable  to  give  the  Dissenters  a  university  of  their  own ;''  or  that 
"they  claim  a  monopoly  of  education ;''  or  tliat  they  demand  'Uhat  Dissenters 
shall  not  be  educated  in  England  at  all."  AH  these  assertions,  heaped  and  piled 
up  within  six  or  seven  lines,  are  gross  and  wilful  calumnies.  The  man  who  pamed 
them  knew  them  to  be  such;  if,  indeed,  mental  and  moral  consciousness  can 
fairly  be  imputed  to  him.  And  none  could  better  know  their  entire  and  uUer 
falsity  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  for  to  him,  and  before  him,  has  the 
truth  been  again  and  again  publicly  stated. 

And  that  truth  is  simply  tliis,  that  the  '*  men  of  Oxford,''  wishing  for  no 
'*  monopoly,"  being  perfectly  willing  and  desirous  that  Dissenters,  as  well  as 
other  men,  shall  be  "  educated  in  England,"  are  quite  acceding,  and  in  fact 
rather  wishing  that  **  Dissenters  should  have  a  university  of  their  own ;"  but  they 
do  not  concede — and  this  is  the  only  objection  they  offer — that  this  new 
Dissenters'  university  shall  be  at  liberty  to  Jorge  their  degrees.  They  say,  take 
your  university — carry  on  your  education  as  you  will — only  select  from  among 
the  four-and-twenty  letters  some  new  combination  of  initials  peculiar  to  your 
new  institution,  and  do  not  copy  our  B.A.  and  M.A.  Rival  us,  eclipse  us,  if 
you  will ;  but  still  let  each  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  let  the  world  have 
the  means  of  distinguishing  between  us. 

By  the  difficulty  which  the  Dissenters  make  in  acceding  to  this  very  simple 
and  just  proposal,  they  seem  to  say.  Ay,  but  to  copy  your  degrees  and  designa- 
tions is  tlie  only  thing  tliat  we  desire.  It  is  not  the  eaucaiion  that  we  want —  it 
h  your  letters  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  that  we  are  really  reaching  after ;  and  if  we 
may  not  have  them,  we  care  not  for  the  university  at  all  I 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  question ;  and  now  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
language  of  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above  ?  If  it  is  the  language  of  a  man 
in  his  senses,  what  can  be  more  wicked,  or,  since  immediate  detection  was 
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inentablfe,  nwe  iboliah.  Biu  if  it  be  thfr  writiiig  of  a  roaD  not  mcMrtiUy  answer- 
able for  hie  aetionSy  who  and  what  can  he  be  who,  even  la  this  pitiable  and 
degraded  eondition,  can  command  the  pages  of  the  EdMurgk  Remew? 

From  the  London  University  the  learned  reviewer  diverges,  not  unnatorallj 
vre  admit,  to  the  Question  of  subscription  to  articles.  But  in  place  of  any 
aerioQS  or  rational  discussion^  we  find  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  abuse  of  two  of 
the  spiritual  lords,  for  something  assumed  to  have  been  said  by  them  on  this 
topic  in  the  upper  house.  The  wUowing  passage  from  this  diatribe  will  make 
some  of  our  readers  stare : 

"  But  another  doctor  ariseB  at  the  eleventh  hoar,  and  holds  he  has  dispelled  all 
doubt.  According  to  Bishop  Coplestone,  a  renowned  logician,  and  a  learned,  able, 
and  pious  man,  it  appears  uiat  subscribing  means  professing  that  the  boy  belongs 
to  the  Established  Cnurch,  and  nothing  more.  Indeed  !  Why,  truly,  nothing  more 
18  wanting ;  for  what  does  anybody  mean  by  belonging  to  a  cnurch,  exce])t  that  he 
agrees  wi^  its  doctrines  1  The  worthy  bishop  either  means  Uiat  you  subscribe 
without  asserting  that  you  agree  with  the  Church,  or  he  meana  &at  yon  subscribe 
beeanse  you  believe.  If  yon  subscribe  because  you  believe,  then  subscription  ia  an 
asserticm  of  your  belief  ia  all  that  the  Church  believes,  and  partieulariy  in  every  one 
of  the  articles  you  sign.  If  so,  then  is  each  boy  who  signs  them  avowing  his  oon- 
scientioDS  belief  in  tnem,  and  in  whatever  else  the  Church  teaches ;  so  that  by  this 
argument  subscription  is  made  to  pledge  the  novice  a  great  deal  deeper  than  the 
plain  common-sense  argument  does,  which  represents  subscription  to  be  only  an 
adoption  of  the  articles  subscribed.  But  if  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  the  bishop, 
ana  if  he  allows  a  boy  to  profess  Umself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  with- 
out intending  to  say  he  believes,  or  indeed  understands,  a  word  of  its  doctrines, 
then  we  humbly  ask  his  lordship,  what  church  on  earth  he  is  not  prepared  to  declare 
himself  a  member  ofl  Nay,  we  humbly  aak,  what  possible  reason  there  ever  can  be 
against  his  lotdship  taking  a  see  in  Spain — a  cardiiMl's  hat  in  Italy — the  charge  of  a 
mosque  in  Turkey — and  the  office  of  driver  of  the  Juggernaut  in  Hindoostan  t  For 
he  has  only  solemnly  to  profess  that  he  bdonga  to  the  Catholie  and  other  churches ; 
end  as  it  seems  this  implies  not  the  least  acquiescence  in  their  tenets,  or  even  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  one  word  of  their  doctrines,  he  may  with  a  perfectly  safe 
oonsoienee  avow  mat  he  belongs  to  them,  and  may  thna  share  in  their  *  good  and 
perfect  gifts.'  Out  of  this  dilemma  the  bishop  never  can  find  his  way.  Either  he 
has  made  subscription  a  much  more  complete  avowal  of  religious  belief,  and  of  deli- 
berate recognition  of  religious  dogmas,  than  it  ever  yet  has  been  considered  by  any 
one  who  took  part  on  any  side  of  the  controveray  ;  or  he  haa  made  it  a  profligate, 
unprincipled,  audacious  mockery  of  the  most  sacred  subjects,  for  the  lucre  of  gain, 
such  as  the  worst  of  its  enemies  never  beforo  asserted  that  it  was.  He  is  in  this 
agreeable  predicament — that  finding  subscription  very  little,  esteemed,  he  has 
advanced  an  argument  in  its  behalf,  which  makes  it  out  to  be  either  much  moro 
absurd  and  extravagant,  or  much  more  wicked  and  hypocritical,  than  any  of  its  ene- 
mies had  before  thought  it  waa.  He  found  subscription  very  low  in  the  world,  and 
heinr  minded  to  help  it  np,  he  officiously  interfered,  and  ^re  it  over  to  a  power 
which  must  needs  either  plunge  it  into  the  sink  or  cast  it  into  the  fire.  Here  we 
leave  the  right  reverend  prelate,  enclosed  in  a  cage  of  his  own  construction,  from 
which  he  never  in  this  world  can  escape.  There  ne  stands  erect,  in  satin  of  black 
and  muaUn  of  white  ;  the  cap  fits  his  head ;  the  bells  jingle  as  he  moves ;  the  eye 
of  scorn  or  of  pity  salutes  him ;  the  finger  of  the  passer-by  moves  towards  him.  He 
caDs  for  help  to  the  universities  and  to  the  churcn.  In  vain  —  they  regard  him  not. 
Why  rushed  he  in,  unprepared  for  the  strife  1  All  that  these  learned  bodiea  have  to 
thank  him  for  is  that,  finding  them  ill  off,  he  left  them  far  worse  off  than  he  found 
them.  Therefore  he  will  be  suffered  to  remain,  for  and  during  the  term  of  hia  natural 
life,  a  sad  example,  to  deter  others  from  acts  of  injudicious  smI." 

ft  would,  doubtless,  be  held  to  be  most  intolerable  harshness  U>  put  a  man  in 
Bedlam  merely  because  he  could  not  reason;  and  yet,  if  ever  a  plausible  case 
were  furnished,  which  might  almost  justify  such  a  piece  of  tyranny,  we  have  it 
in  this  monstrous  abuse,  or  rather  burlesque,  of  the  noblest  attribute  of  man. 

Dr.  Coplestone  had  merely  expressed  that  which  eveiy  one  knows  and  feels, 
to  wit,  that  subscription  to  the  articles,  as  given  by  a  youth  entering  college, 
implies  merely  a  general  assent  and  consent,  as  fisir  as  he  has  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  so  extensive  a  study  as  theology.  It  amounts  to  this,  as  the 
bishop  stated — that  he  is  a  Churchman,  and  not  a  Dissenter.  r    u-  i.  v 

But  the  fiantic  reviewer  invents  what  he  calU  "  a  dilemma,  out  of  which,  he 
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says,  the  bishop  can  never  find  his  way.  This  dilemma  is,  either  that  the  youth 
perfectly  knows  and  implicitly  believes  all  the  doctors  of  the  Church  have  ever 
propounded,  or  else  that  he  has  ''  ftoi  the  sUghUtt  knowledge  of  one  word  of  their 
doctrinet !"  Whether  any  thing  more  extravagant  than  this  ever  came  from  the 
lips  or  pen  of  a  declared  lunatic,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 

No  man  who  ever  signed  those  articles  was  ever  in  the  latter  of  these  predica- 
ments,—  that  is,  not  having  '^  the  least  acquiescence  in  their  tenets,  or  even  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  one  word  of  their  doctrines."  Every  youth  who  is  brought 
to  Oxford  for  admission  has  already  been  instructed,  for  years  past,  in  the  main 
and  fundamental  points  contained  therein.  True,  there  are  other  points  deduced 
as  inferences,  which  most  novitiates  accept  on  the  faith  of  the  wise  and  learned 
men  who  framed  them.  They  are  declarea  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley  to  have  been 
carefully  drawn  from  God's  word ;  and  in  Uie  belief  of  this  the  youth  admits 
them,  being  at  perfect  liberty,  after  four  years*  study  of  these  subjects,  to  recall 
his  assent,  when  it  is  again  demanded  of  him  at  the  end  of  his  university  career. 
Such  is  the  common  sense  and  plain  matter-of-fact  of  tlie  case ;  and  the  reviewer 
may  take  away  his  **  dilemma,*'  and  reserve  it  for  some  fitter  occasion. 

But  why,  It  may  be  asked,  do  you  not  make  your  formula  or  standard  for 
subscription  more  simple  ?  Why  not  confine  it  to  those  points  which  a  youth 
may  be  expected  to  understand  and  to  believe  ?  The  reviewer  himself  answers 
this  question  for  us.  He  himself  fully  warns  us,  that  a  mere  simple  declaration 
of  attachment  to  the  Established  Church  would  be  open  to  all  the  objections  now 
made  against  the  whole  thirty-nine  articles.  This  is  die  very  gist  of  his  argument^ 
and  therefore  we  may  be  spared  any  explanation  on  this  point.  Nay,  even  the 
simplest  of  all  declarations — a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  which  some  propose  —  would  be  assailed  by  as  many 
cavils  as  any  other  test.  Which  do  you  call  'Vthe  Holy  Scriptures?*'  Have 
you,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  examined  into  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Solomon's  Song;  and  do  you  accept  them,  or  not? 
What  say  you  of  the  disputed  passages  in  St.  John  ?  and  are  you  for  plenary  or 
only  general  inspiration  ? 

No ;  it  is  not  the  mere  form  or  the  amount  of  tenets  proposed ;  it  is  subscrip- 
tion itself  that  is  attacked.  But  without  subscription  you  could  maintain  no 
doctrines,  nor  give  any  religious  instruction ;  you  sink,  in  fact,  from  the  rank  of 
a  university,  and  become,  like  Gower  Street,  a  great  day-^hool. 

But  the  reviewer  suddenly,  and  ratlier  awkwardly,  changes  tlie  subject  in 
the  following  maimer : 

*'  While  these  things  were  doing  in  London,  the  Conservative  troops  —  defeated 
in  every  contest,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  city,  in  SomerBetshire,  in 
Wiltshire — when  they  found  they  had  not  the  vestige  of  a  chance  remaining  for  them 
either  in  Parliament  or  the  country,  retreated  within  the  walls  of  Oxford." 

We  feared  before  that  we  were  dealing  with  one  who  had  lost  tlie  power  of 
reasoning,  but  it  now  appears  as  though  he  had  suffered  the  privatioir  of^  memory 
also.  "Defeated  in  every  contest  —  in  Somersetshire,  in  Wiltshire  1"  Why, 
the  last  election  for  Somersetshire  seated  Mr.  Miles,  a  Tory,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Brigstock,  an  adherent  of  the  ministry.  And  though ^/br  Wiltshire  there  has  been 
no  election,  yet  in  Wiltshire  there  has  been  one  change ;  namely,  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Montasu  Gore,  the  ministerial  member  for  Devizes,  and  the  election  in 
his  room  of  Admiral  Durham,  the  rejected  Conservative  candidate  of  Dec.  18301 

But,  "  defeated  in  every  contest  r  How  are  we  to  deal  with  assertions  like 
these  ?    A  brief  and  simple  statement  is  the  only  answer  we  shall  give. 

Above  twenty  vacancies  have  occurred  since  the  general  election,  and,  except 
in  close  boroughs  like  Morpeth,  the  Conservatives  have  contested  every  seat* 
Tliis  of  itself  looks  very  little  like  a  party  beaten  out  of  all  hope  or  spirits  —  a 
party  "  defeated  in  every  contest."    But  what  has  been  their  success  ? 

Three  of  these  vacancies  have  been  caused,  we  believe,  by  the  demise  or 
resignation  of  Tory  members;  and  each  of  these  seats  has  been  again  filled,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  by  Tories  :  so  that  the  all-conquering  Whigs  have  not  a 
single  actual  conquest  to  boast.  The  remaining  battles  have  been  fought  on  ground 
heretofore  in  the  possession  of  the  Whigs ;  consequently,  when  successful,  the  vic- 
tory wrought  them  no  accession  of  strength,  since  they  merely  maintained  their 
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giound.  Bat  wbeD  Tanquished,  the  sabstantial  regults,  at  wall  -aa  Ibe  lionour  of 
tlie  Tictofy,  remained  with  the  T017  pai^ ;  aiaea  each  triumph  both  added  a 
■mar  lo  Ihair  jihalini,  ■!■!  aalatiaated  one  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

We  haTe  said  that  the  Whigs  have  not,  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  gained 
one  single  seat  from  the  Tories  in  all  the  late  contests  and  changes.  Now  let  us 
see  whether  the  Tories  have  not  gained  a  few  from  the  Whigs.  The  following 
suggest  themselves,  without  much  research  or  inquiry : 

London  Lrall   .  .  vice  Widthmsn. 

SuNDVKLAND  ....  Thompson  ...  Borington. 

SoxxBBET Miles         ...  Brigstock. 

DoTBK Haloomb    ...  ThomBon. 

Glgucbstxk Hope         ...  Berkeley. 

Dudley  Hawkes      ...  Campbell. 

Devizes Durham     ...  Gore. 

Bbewicesbieb  •  Campbell   ...  Marjoribanks. 

Invbbness Bmce         ...  Baillie. 

PxRTHSHiaB Murray      ...  Ormelie. 

And,  at  the  moment  we  write,  we  are  told  of  another  victory  at  Sudbury,  and  of 
the  certainty  of  both  Dumfriesshire  and  Gloucestershire  being  carried  by  the 
Conservative  candidates.  Thirteen  votes  taken  from  the  one  side  and  added  to 
the  other,  count  as  six-and-twenty  in  a  division.  Some  progress  this,  to  be  made 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  I  And  yet  we  find  this  reviewer,  as  though  in 
utter  oblivion  of  all  that  had  passed,  dreaming,  and  attempting  to  palm  on  us  his 
dream  for  a  reality,  that  ''  the  Conservative  troops  had  been  defeated  in  every 
amtesi  /*'  It  is  certainly  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  to  triumph  over  an  adver- 
sary (on  paper),  when  you  can  not  only  construct  your  arguments  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  accustomed  rules  of  reasoning,  but  also  invent  all  your 
iac  s  as  you  may  happen  to  want  them. 

However,  having  carried  his  readers  to  Oxford,  the  learned  reviewer  next 
frtvours  them  with  certain  remarks  on  the  late  installation ;  in  which  all  facts  and 
all  reasoning  are  pushed  aside  with  the  least  possible  ceremony.  First  comes  a 
wonderftil  story  touching  the  character  of  the  assemblage : 

"  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  a  meetine,  which  was  intended  to  express  the 
feelings  and  honour  the  principles  of  Toryism,  should  have  no  one  person  in  it  to 
represent  any  of  the  classes  of  society  below  the  highest.  The  court  was  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, — the  lords  by  those  we  have  already  enumerated, —  the 
ladies  of  Almack's  by  a  countess  or  two.  6ut  any  person  to  represent  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  farmers,  labourers  of  the  country, — any  one  to  represent  the  whole  people 
of  England,  except  about  a  hundred  and  fif^  great  lords  and  their  parasites,  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  one  comer  of  Oxford  upon  this  occasion." 

A  singular  mental  delusion  this,  certainly !  The  reviewer  s  attention  is  so 
fixed  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  other  distinguished  visitors,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  whose  reception  naturally  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  the  news- 
paper chronicles  of  the  festival,  that  he  has  actually  wrought  himself  into  the 
belief  that  these  were  the  only  people  in  Oxford.  That  great  city  was  crowded 
to  suffocation ;  her  splendid  halls  and  courts  thronged  with  masses  of  population; 
and  yet  the  reviewer  deliberately  tells  us,  that  "  any  one  to  represent  the  whole 
people  of  England,  except  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  great  lords  and  their 
parasites,  was  not  to  he  found  in  any  one  corner  of  Oxford  on  this  occasion.*' 
should  the  man  who  can  write  or  talk  in  this  strain  lie  allowed  to  go  about 
without  a  keeper  ? 

But  in  tne  next  paragraph  the  reviewer  actually  foams  at  the  mouth. 
Videlicet  : 

**  All  who  were  named  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  saluted  were  hissed  by  this 
truly  venerable  convocation, —  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presiding  over  it,  the  Arch- 
bifthopa  of  Canterbury  and  York  assisting  at  it.  The  personages  selected  for  this 
honour  were  those  in  whom  the  sovereign  confided,  and  to  whom  the  whole  country 
looks  up  as  representing  its  opinions.  Their  names  were  successively  halloed  out,  for 
the  purpose,  and  merely  for  the  purpose,  of  allowing  those  present  to  bia».  This  is  a 
practice  confined  to  two  places— the  venerable  men  in  the  theatre  of  Oxford  and  the 
occupants  of  the  sliillinp- gallery  in  the  Irish  theatres.  Suppose.  «*  « '"^^'^'^K.^^J^^ 
London  Univeisity,  a  similar  Breach  of  all  the  rules  of  common  decency  had  been 
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committed,— suppose  any  one  had,  in  the  Absence  of  tbe  professors  and  the  council, 
hawled  out  the  names  of  the  bishops,  and  the  unlTeraity,  and  the  Tory  lords,  in  order 
to  have  them  hissed, — what  grave  complaints  should  we  not  hare  heard  ^m  all 
bishops  and  peers!  But  suppose  the  same  outrage  had  been  committed  in  the 
presence  of  uie  professors  and  the  council  and  his  majesty's  ministers,  we  verily 
believe  Lord  Londonderry  and  Lord  Wicklow,  or  some  other  of  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition, would  have  brought  the  matter  before  parliament.  Now,  however,  we  do 
hope  and  trust  that  no  public  meeting  will  be  any  where  held  without  talcing  the 
sense  of  the  people  assembled  upon  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  those  dignitaries  in  church  and  state  who  lately  crowded  her  halls.  We 
consider  this  as  by  no  means  a  trivial  matter.  It  is  an  indication  of  such  utterly 
unfair  and  unreasonable  pretensions  in  the  high  church  party,  as  are  not  to  be 
endured  by  the  rest  of  the  community." 

Those  who  remember  a  late  extraordinary  harangue  delivered  on  this  same 
identical  topic  in  the  House  of  Lords,  will  hardly  be  able  to  help  exclaiming, 
What  I 

"  Still  hsrping  on  my  daughter !" 

Certainly  thiere  has  been  nothing  seen  in  modern  times  at  once  so  ludicrous,  and 
yet  so  pitiable,  as  this  exhibition  of  rage  at  a  mere  boyish  folly.  The  under- 
graduates of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  while  waiting  in  some  of  their  great  assem- 
blies for  the  commencement  of  business,  amused  themselves  by  vociferating  the 
names  of  various  public  men,  and  then  hissing  or  applauding,  as  their  humour 
might  dictate.  Tne  practice  may  be  foolish,  but  it  is  certainly  harmless.  As  to 
its  being,  as  the  reviewer  tells  us,  **  confined  to  two  places,"  that  is  like  most  of 
the  other  statements  of  this  review  —  simply  false.  Scores  of  meetings,  of  all 
descriptions,  and  in  all  kinds  of  places,  from  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London 
downwards,  have  been  presided  over  by  divers  prominent  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  present  ministry,  at  which  "three  groans  for  the  bishops''  have  been  among 
the  regular  and  almost  official  announcements  of  the  day.  Why  the  Oxford 
youths,  most  of  them  of  the  ages  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  are  to  be  especially 
debarred  the  privilege  of  making  these  delectable  noises,  the  reviewer  does  not 
condescend  to  explain.  But  could  any  one  have  conceived — were  not  the  thing 
actually  in  print  —  that  the  human  being  could  have  been  found  so  absurd  as 
gravely  to  talk,  as  this  writer  does,  of  "bringing  the  matter  before  parliament  ;*' 
and  of  hoping  "  that  no  public  meeting  will  be  any  where  held  without  taking 
the  sense  of  the  people  on  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  University  of  Oxford  V 
&c.  &c.  Really,  this  last  proposition  so  overtops  all  former  conceived  or  con- 
ceivable absurdities,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  the  man  means.  A 
{mblic  meeting  may  perhaps  be  shortly  held  in  London,  to  elect  sheriffs  or 
ord-mayor,  or  some  such  matter ;  does  the  reviewer  seriously  recommend  that 
a  resolution  be  passed  to  the  effect  "  That  this  meeting  have  seen,  with  great 
concern  and  indignation,  that  on  a  late  occasion  certain  undergraduates  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  did  audaciously  and  contumeliously  salute  with  hisses  the 
great  and  venerable  name  of  the  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux ;  and  cannot  but  ex- 

Sress  its  deep  abhorrence  of  all  such  detestable  and  sacrilegious  conduct?*'  &c. 
:c.  We  would  give  a  trifle  to  see  such  a  foolery  as  this  attempted,  even  in  a 
meeting  of  **  ten-pounders  ;'*  and  we  should  like  the  reviewer  to  be  by  to  see 
how  his  idea  was  received. 

But,  seriously,  is  it  not  a  matter  for  grave  and  calm  astonishment,  and  cal- 
culated also  to  excite  the  most  reasonable  fears  for  the  stability  of  the  learned 
lord's  mind,  when  we  see  the  deep  and  rankling  irritation  evidently  produced 
by  so  light  and  trifling  a  circumstance  as  this  ebullition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Oxford  youths.  And  the  folly,  too,  tlie  inconceivable  folly,  of  thus  exhibiting 
and  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  how  the  sting  has  entered  into  his  very  soul ! 
Why,  the  shout  of  tlie  moment  was  nothing — what  mattered  it  ?  Did  either 
Wellington  or  Newcastle  estimate  the  powers  or  the  character  of  Brougham  the 
least  shade  higher  or  lower  in  consequence?  Nay,  did  the  vociferous  youths 
themselves  imagine  that  they  had  really  lowered  the  character  or  standing  of  the 
Chancellor  by  their  exclamations  ?  Not  they  1  Giddy  as  they  were,  they  were 
not  so  foolish  as  this.  The  shouts  and  the  excilement  of  the  day  would  have 
been  over,  and  Lord  Brougham  would  have  held  precisely  the  same  place  in 
every  sensible  man's  mind  that  he  did  before.    It  was  only  himself  that  could 
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make  out  of  this  trifling  aflair  a  real  misfortune — it  was  only  himself  that  could 
make  it  a  matter  of  real  importance.  With  what  astonishment  and  with  what 
shoots  of  mirth  will  these  Oxford  lads  read  these  threats  of ''  bringing  the  matter 
before  parliament/'  and  the  **  hope  and  trust  that  no  public  meeting  will  be 
held  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  on  their  conduct.''  And  what 
egregious  folly,  then,  was  it,  to  make  the  passing  clamours  of  a  day  a  matter 
of  endless  derision,  and  of  actual,  because  admitted,  triumph. 

However,  to  proceed.  We  next  pass  on  to  some  long  discussions  on  the 
late  resignations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  vacant  places  have  been  filled  up. 
Only  one  thing  strikes  the  reader  as  at  all  remarkable  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  handled.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  evidently 
wishes  to  stand  well  with  both  parties — with  those  who  have  gone  out,  and  with 
those  who  remain  in  the  cabinet.  High  compliments  are  paid  to  Mr.  Stanley's 
talents;  and  yet  in  the  next  sentence  Mr.  Spring  Rice  is  declared — and  not  a 
little  will  Mr.  R.  be  astonished,  as  well  as  the  public,  by  the  declaration — to  be 
*'  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Stanley  in  any  one  of  these  particulars."  In  the  former  part 
of  the  paper  the  salvation  of  the  country  is  said  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Grey ; 
in  the  latter,  he  is  given  up  with  scarcely  a  syllable  of  regret :  and  the  accession 
of  Loitl  Melbourne  has,  we  are  told,  '*  given  universal  satisfaction."  But  perhaps 
it  is  natural  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  believe  any  possible  Whig  ministry  to 
be  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  this  to  the  private  feelings 
of  the  writer,  or  to  remark  his  apparent  eagerness  to  be  on  good  terms  alike  with 
an  the  persons  who  are  either  members  of  the  present  ministry,  or  probable 
leaders  in  the  next  that  may  be  formed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  is  the  sudden  change  of  hopes  and 
prospects  discernible  in  the  closing  passage  of  the  review.  At  p.  516,  nothing 
can  exceed  his  confident  boasting.  The  possible  formation  of  a  Tory  ministry 
would  bring  on,  he  declares,  "  a  resolution  hy  Jlve-sirths  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
bringing  that  body  into  instant  conflict  with  the  crown  and  the  peers."  He  for- 
gets the  division  of  the  4tb  of  July,  when  235  members  voted  with  Lord  Althorp, 
and  171  with  Mr.  Stanley  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  These  numbers  do  not  look  much 
like  a  majority  of  ^* five-sixths^*  in  favour  of  the  ministry.  The  cheer  given  to 
Lord  Althorp  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  asking  its  confidence  on  Mr. 
Stanley's  resignation,  is  said  to  have  rung  ''the  knell  of  Toryism" — as  if  the 
writer  did  not  know  that  that  cheer  expressed  only  one  thing,  namely,  the  delight 
of  more  than  half  the  members,  who  were  in  excruciating  expectation  of  a  disso- 
lution, to  learn  that  the  leak  was  stopped,  and  that  there  was  yet  some  chance  for 
their  (political)  lives.  Not  less  loudly  would  they  have  cheered  either  Peel  or 
Stanley,  if,  from  the  same  place,  either  had  offered  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  before 
sending  them  about  their  business.  The  only  thing  we  gather  from  that  loud 
cheering,  is  an  assurance  that,  vrith  the  power  of  dissolution  in  his  hands,  almost 
any  possible  minister  might  manage  the  present  House  of  Commons,  the  most 
despicably  servile  assembly  that  England  has  yet  seen. 

But  afler  "  the  knell  of  Toryism,"  and  after  the  "  universal  satis&ction " 
which  the  present  ministry  has  given  the  country,  what  means  the  sad  and 
doubtful  tone  of  this  the  closing  paragraph  : 

"  If  the  reconstructed  ministry  were  not  to  receive  the  support  of  the  country,  the 
state  of  our  affairs  would  indeed  be  desperate.  The  last  cbakce  of  perpetuating 
a  libnul  government,  and  excludbg  the  enemies  of  all  reform  and  all  improve- 
ment, would  be  lost;  and  a  Tory  ministry  would  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  this 
kingdom.  Some  government  there  must  be  ;  and  if  all  the  liberal  cabinets  are 
rejected  by  the  people,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  one  formed  upon  the  opposite  prin- 
ciples. It  may  suit  some  to  bring  about  a  crisis,  and  convulse  the  whole  country : 
honest  and  enlightened  statesmen,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  country,  never  will 
consent  to  see  anarchy  reign  in  this  island,  in  order  to  gratify  a  handful  of  indi- 
viduals." 

But  why,  if,  as  we  had  been  previously  told, ''  five-sixths  of  the  House  of 
Commons'  would  protest  against  any  other  ministry,  and  if  it  be  perfectly 
"  hopeless  for  any  Tory  administration  to  last  a  week,"  why  this  doubtful  and 
desponding  tone?  It  is  because  it  is  felt,  and,  in  fact,  actually  confessed,  that 
this  is  **  THE  LAST  CUAKCE  "  of  the  Whigs ;  and  that  on  the  failure  of  the  present 
cabinet  "  a  Tory  ministry  would  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  this  kuigdom.'      It 
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was  with  this  sentiment  that  we  penned  the  first  line  of  the  present  paiper,  the 
Edinburgh  Review  not  having  then  come  into  our  hands.  We  now  nnd  that 
sentiment  shared  and  re-echoed  from  the  other  side  of  the  house.  An  im- 
pression thus  general,  thus  owned  by  both  parties,  must  be  in  the  main  correct. 
Whiggisro,  then,  is  on  its  last  legs;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is, 
Can  it  possibly  totter  on  through  another  session  ? 

Most  unquestionably  not.  The  failure  of  the  far  stronger  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey 
at  once  decides  that  question.  If,  with  all  the  weight  and  talent  of  the  late  premier, 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  and  Sir  James  Graham,  it  proved  unable 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  country,  or  even  to  adhere  together,  what  can  be 
expected  now  ?  *<  They  have  '*  (that  is,  the  late  cabinet),  says  the  reviewer,  <*  in 
the  session  about  to  close,  increased  very  greatly  their  claims  to  the  gratitude  and 
.confidence  of  their  country."  But  what  says  the  country  itself  on  this  point  ? 
It  replies,  You  have  done  no  one  thing,  that  we  are  aware  of,  during  the  whole 
of  tliis  long  session,  except  the  driving  through  parliament  the  new  Poor-law, 
against  which  we  uttered  many  fruitless  remonstrances,  and  for  which  we  owe 
you  little  thanks.  If  this  be  to  ''  increMe  your  claims  on  our  gratitude  and  con- 
tidenoe,"  those  claims  must  certainly  have  been  small  enough  before. 

But  if  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  strongest  Whig  cabinet  that  this  country 
has  ever  seen,  what  can  be  expected  from  such  an  one  as  the  "  patched-up*' 
*'  lath-and-plaster''  administration  which  now  attempts  to  linger  on  in  its  room? 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lard  Althorp,  Lord 
Duncannon,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Mr.  Abercromby,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
Lord  John  Russell!  Is  there  a  man  among  these, —  though  three  or  four  of 
them,  and  only  three  or  four,  are  respectable, —  is  there  a  man  among  them  whom 
any  class  or  portion  of  the  people  would  look  up  to  under  difficult  circumstances  I 
Not  one  I  Several  of  the  set  might  be  tolerated  in  the  minor  parts,  but  there  is 
not  among  them,  either  in  any  one  or  in  the  whole  together,  the  nerve  and 
stamina  requisite  for  an  English  ministry.  They  would  scarcely  suffice  even 
in  the  fairest  weather ;  and  yet  their  warmest  friends  admit  that  their  only  chance 
consists  in  steering  directly  for  the  whirlpools,  and  in  carrying  us  well  through. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  would  have  them  at  once  declare  war  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  coerce  both  the  court  and  the  peerage  1  Very  fit  work,  truly,  for 
such  noblemen  as  Lords  Melbourne  and  Lansdowne,  for  such  statesmen  as 
Palmerston  and  Charles  Grant. 

But  we  have  omitted,  not  forgotten,  Lord  Brougham.  He  has  energy ;  he 
has  power ;  he  has,  some  people  think,  courage.  But  what  folly  would  it  be  to 
reckon  upon  him  in  such  a  calculation  as  this.  Does  any  member  of  the  cabinet 
know  what  he  is  doing  now  ?  or  what  he  was  doing  last  week  ?  or  what  new 
manoBuvre  or  intrigue  may  occupy  that  restless  mind  to-morrow  ?  Only  one 
thing  they  know,  and  in  that  they  are  all  agreed,  that  they  would  sacrifice  any 
thing  in  the  world  (except  place)  that  they  were  but  once  well  rid  of  him. 
There  is  hope,  however,  yet  remaining  for  them.  It  is  not  a  gratifying  or 
pleasing  prospect — nay,  it  is  a  sad  one ;  but  appearances  seem  to  prognosticate 
that  he  will  not  much  longer  continue  to  entangle  or  perplex  their  proceedings. 
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I.  THE  PAST  SESSION  OF  P  Aft  LI  AM  EM  T. 


Were  it  possible  for  tliat  numerous 
class  of  ttie  comrouoity,  ^bo,  after 
mucb  careful  and  serious  consideration, 
felt  compelled  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  Reform-bill  mania  of  1831-2,^ 
were  it  possible  for  these  persons  to 
derive  any  consolation,  amidst  the 
difficulties  and  dansere  of  the  state, 
ftom  the  entire  fulfilroeut  of  ail  their 
prognostications,  that  consolation  is 
now  offered  to  them  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  by  the  admitted  experience 
— admitted  on  ail  hands— of  the  ^ilure 
of  that  experiment,  the  blunders  and 
the  fiite  of  which  Uiey  never  ceased  to 
point  out  and  to  predict 

What  were  not  the  anticipations  in- 
dulged in,  even  so  recently  as  some  six 
months  since,  as  to  the  wonders  about 
to  be  enacted  by  the  tecand  tession  of 
the  Reformed  Parliament  1  True,  the 
first  session  had  passed  away,  and 
neither  had  the  Bauot  nor  yeiTriennial 
PartiamefUs  been  secured ;  nor  had 
either  the  corn-laws  or  the  House  of 
Peers  been  abolished  :  but  at  that 
early  stage  an  abundant  apology  was 
found,  in  the  mass  of  routine  business 
which  had  occupied  the  time.  The 
Bank  Charter,  and  that  of  the  East 
India  Company,  besides  the  settlement 
of  the  West  India  question,  furnished 
good  and  sufficient  ground  for  the 
postponement  of  eveiy  subject  con- 
nected with  internal  politics  until  an- 
other session.  The  year  1834,  how- 
ever, was  to  redeem  every  pledge,  and 
accomplish  more  than  every  prediction. 
No  let  or  hindrance  would  now  remain 
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to  the  *^  carrying  out  the  Reform-bill 
into  all  its  natural  and  necessary  re- 
sults.'^  The  Church  and  the  Lords 
were  alike  to  be  regenerated ;  the  tithes 
and  the  corn-laws  were  to  be  simul- 
taneously swept  away ;  and  the  corpo- 
rations and  the  universities  were  to  be 
eaually  opened  to  all  the  kith  and  kin 
of  every  ten-pounder. 

Such  were  the  expectations  formed, 
and  not  unnaturally,  by  all  classes  of 
Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Dissenters,  in 
February  of  this  current  year,  1834. 
But  what  say  the  same  parties,  when 
the  weary  session  of  nearly  seven  months 
has  been  terminated,  and  when  the  gains 
of  the  political  year  come  to  be  reckoned 
up.    Hear  the  Globe  on  this  point : 

<*  The  second  session  of  the  Reformed 
Pailiament  has  dosed,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  result  of  its  protracted 
sittings  has  diioppointid  th€  expeetatiom 
of  the  eountiy.  In  EnsUnd,  the  great 
and  influentifu  body  of  Dissenters  have 
not  obtained  relief  m>m  any  one  of  their 
practicfd  grievances.  And  if  financial 
reform  and  legal  reform  have  been  par- 
tially pursued,  church  reform  and  cor- 
porate reform  have  been  altogether  post- 
poned.*'— Globt,  Aug.  16. 

Hear,  too,  the  Courier : 

"  The  failure  of  the  last  session  makes 
it  imperative  on  the  ministen,  and  upon 
^  who  take  an  interest  in  Imslation,  to 
provide  in  time  the  means  of  preyentiog 
failure  in  future,  otherwiae  nothing  can 
save  the  once  renowned  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  from  universal  derUion. 
The  congreaa  of  the  United  States  has 
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not  yet  bad  time  to  acquire  a  stabilitj'  of 
reputation;  but  tbe  ridicule  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  it  by  European  writers 
will  be  as  nothing  to  that  which  will 
fall  on  the  reformed  Parliament,  if  it 
go  on,  session  after  session,  making  end- 
less speeches,  bringing  forward  crowds 
of  measures  none  of  which  are  com- 
pleted,— making  men  compare  it  to  a  bad 
workman,  who  spoils  all  the  materials 
which  he  takes  in  hand,  and  buries  him- 
teyin  his  own  rubbish," — Courier,  Aug.  19. 

Hear,  also,  the  Morning  Chronicle  on 
the  same  point : 

"  If  we  wish  that  reform  shall  not  be 
a  mockery — if  we  wish  to  rescue  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  from  the  cori' 
tempt  of  the  nation,  we  must  have  no 
more  protracted  sessions  with  one  act." 
— Morning  Chronicle,  Aug.  16. 

Here,  then,  we  have  those  very  wit^ 
nesses,  who  are  above  all  others  con- 
cerned to  yindicate,  if  possible,  **  the 
Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reformed 
Parliament ;"  and  their  verdict  is,  that 
the  session  has  been  a  deplorable  dis- 
appointment, and  that  it  is  calculated 
to  bring  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
itself"  the  contempt  of  the  nation !" 

A  "protracted  session,  with  one  act  /" 
Such  IS  the  description  given  by  the 
Morning  Chronicle :  but  the  Speaker 
himself,  in  his  customary  address  to 
the  sovereign,  placed  the  fiulure  in  a 
still  stronger  light.  It  is  difficult  to 
help  suspecting  Sir  Charles  Sutton  of  a 
piece  of^dry  and  quiet  sarcasm,  when 
we  find  him,  in  recounting  the  worthy 
deeds  of  the  session,  first  magnifying 
the  new  Poor-law,  and  then,  as  it  were, 
after  looking  around  in  vain  for  any 
other  topic,  coming  to  a  sudden  con- 
clusion with, — "  and  we  have  reduced 
the  4  per  centiP^  "The  powers  of 
bathos  could  no  further  go  V^ 

Let  us  return  again,  however,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  Uie  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  recall  to  mind  the 
various  mighty  deeds  which  were  ex- 
pected of  this  session  of  1834.  We 
were  promised — 

1 .  The  abolition  of  the  Irith  Tithet, 
*     2.  The  same  of  the  Englith. 

3.  The  reform  and  regulation  of 
the  existing  Corporationt. 

4.  The  establishment  of  similar  bo- 
dies in  all  the  new  borought. 

5.  The  Local  Courts-mh 

6.  Abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 

7.  Abolition  of  pluralities  in  the 
Church. 


8.  Abolition  o{  non-residence  of  the 
Clergy. 

9.  A  general  Registry  of  Births. 

10.  A  Dissenters*  Mesrriage^BilL 

11.  The  abolition  of  Church  Rates. 

12.  The  opening  of  the  Universities. 

13.  The  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 
These  were  the  hopes  held  out  to  us 

by  the  organs  of  government.  Other 
hopes  were  indnlged  by  other  parties, 
such  as — 

14.  The  establishment  of  Vote  by 
Ballot. 

15.  The  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  Com-laws. 

16.  The  repeal  of  what  they  gro- 
tesquely call  "  the  Taxes  on  Knouy- 
ledge:* 

17.  The  shortening  of  the  duration 
of  Parliaments. 

With  divers  other  little  matters,  not 
necessary  to  be  here  particularised. 

And  now,  reviewing  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  things  which  were  to  have  been 
done,  let  us  ask,  not  what  has  been  done? 
for  that  would  be  cruel,  but,  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  towards  any  of 
them?  The  answer  will  be,  ffoNE 
Whatever  I 

The  session  is  "  the  session  of  one 
act'' — and  that  act  is  the  undesired, 
but  not  undreaded.  Poor-law.  For  va- 
rious other  objects,  petitions  have  been 
presented,  signed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people.  These  requests 
have  receivea  from  this  reformed 
House  of  Commons  no  answer  what- 
ever ;  but  instead  thereof  the  petition- 
ers are  treated  with  a  law  for  which  no 
human  being,  save  the  Martineaus  and 
Chad  wicks,  had  expressed  the  slight- 
est wish.  Yet,  but  for  this  one  un- 
happy piece  of  legislation,  the  Speaker 
would  have  had  to  address  his  Majesty 
thus  :  "  Sir,  we  have  sat  for  rather 
more  than  six  months,  and  have  passed 
the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  4  per 
cents  1" 

But — some  Radical  may  exclaim — 
why  do  you  blame  our  reformed  house 
for  all  this  ?  Have  not  these  promised 
measures  been  all  proposea  to  the 
"  House  of  Incurables,'  and  by  that 
house  been  rejected  ? 

No — the  fact  is  not  so.  There  is 
not  even  a  plausible  pretext  for  thus 
shifting  the  blame.  IVot  a  vestige  of 
the  Enslish  Tithe-bill,  of  the  Corpo- 
rations-bill, of  the  Local  Courts-bill, 
of  the  Church  Rate-bill,  of  the  Impri- 
sonment for  Debt-bill,  of  the  Uis- 
senters'  Marriage-bill^  or  of  the  Gene- 
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nA  Regivliy-liy»  has  ever  been  leen  in 
te  House  of  Lords.  As  that  assembly 
must  bear  suffideal  odium  without  the 
aid  of  folseboody  let  it  at  least  be  ex- 
cused the  blame  of  rejecting  bills  which 
were  nerer  brought  before  it. 

Bat  too  muchy  it  may  be  said^  was 
expected  oi  this  single  session.  Per- 
haps so;  but  if  so,  whose  was  the 
feult?  The  Tories,  surely,  did  not 
progmisticate  all  these  mighty  doings. 
And  if  too  much  was  expected,  was 
not  too  little  done  ?  The  '<  one  act '' 
of  the  session,  the  Poor  Law-bill,  was 
not  introduced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons till  the  1 7th  of  April.  What  had 
the  House  of  Commons — what  had 
the  ministry  been  doing,  during  nearly 
three  months'  previous  sitting  ? 

In  &ct,  the  blame  and  disgrace, 
great  as  it  is,  cannot  justly  be  even  di^ 
vided  between  the  house  and  the  mi- 
nistry :   each  has  a  fair  right  to  the 
whoUl    Can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
ministry  were  not  able,  if  they  had 
really  chosen,  to  pass  through   the 
House  of  Commons  some,  even  if  only 
two  or  three,  of  all  these  important 
measures.    Again  we  ask,  What  were 
they  doing  in  all  February,  March,  and 
April  ?     Not  passing  the  Poor-law  ; 
for  that  was  only  introduced  on  the 
17th  of  the  latter  month.    What  then  ? 
**  Getting  the  Estimates  tlirough,"  savs 
some  one.     Well ;  but  every  body 
knows  that  there  are  certain  nights  in 
the  week  always  kept  for  these  matters, 
and  that  the  rest  are  open  to  general 
legislation.    The  passing  of  the  esti- 
matesy  tlien,  is  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion.   But  if  they  wasted  all  the  earlier 
months  of  the  session,  why  was  not 
moie  alacrity  shewn  towards  the  end  of 
it.    The  Dissenteis'  Marriage-bill  was 
brought  in,  and  soon  transmuted  iato 
a  general  Registry-bill.    But  being  in- 
troduced, and  certain  speeches  made, 
there  the  whole  matter  seemed  to  stop. 
The  session  went  on  for  months  afler- 
ward,  but  not  a  second  step  was  made 
in  either  of  these  measures.    So  of  the 
Church-Bate>bilL  That  was  introduced 
in  April,  and  a  vote  taken  on  it,  which 
at  ooce  committed  the  house  to  its 
leading  principles .   In  May,  and  J  une, 
and  July,  Lord  Althorp  again  and 
again  repeated  his  determination  to 
pass  this  bill ;  yet  August  came,  and 
found  it  sliU  at  the  threshold,  and  then 
the  mailer  was  said  to  be  postponed 
for  want  of  time  1     As  to  tlie  Local 
Courts,  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  Eng- 


lish Tithe  Conunutation,  &c.,  they 
were  again  and  again  declared  to  be 
matters  which  the  government  would 
certainly  bring  forward ;  but  yet,  when 
all  other  persons  had  been  thus  in- 
duced to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  the  whole  seven  months'  ses- 
sion passes  without  a  single  step  being 
taken  in  any  one  of  them  1  Is  this  the 
way  in  which  the  public  business  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  ? 

Nor  can  the  excuse  be  pleaded,  of  a 
refractory  House  of  Commons;  for  a 
more  convenient  assemblage  for  the 
operations  of  the  government  never  ex- 
isted.   The  ministry  could  always  be 
sure  of  a  majority.    If  their  measures 
were  of  a  conservative  character,  there 
sat  Sir  R.  Peel,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Tories,  prepared,  on 
public  grounds,  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  pre- 
ferred to  lean  to  Radicalism,  they  might 
always   calculate  on  O'Connel!  and 
his  tail,  and  Joseph  Hume  arid  his 
clan,  to  swell  their  majorities.    It  is, 
therefore,  a  bare  and  naked  falsehood, 
by  which  some  of  their  underlings  en- 
deavour to  excuse  their  short-comings, 
by  saying  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  have  passed  this  or  the 
other  measure.     There  never  was  a 
minister  more  sure  of  his  majorities  on 
all  these  great  questions  than  was  Lord 
Althoipe.    If  he  let  a  question  go  to 
sleep,  like  the  Church  Rate-bill,  after  a 
division  of  more  than  two  to  one  in  iti 
favouTf  it  was  simply  because,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  he  chose  so  to  do. 
Want  of  power  was  in  no  case  the  real 
motive ;  want  of  U7t^  was  always  at  the 
bottomt 

But  if  the  ministry  may  justly 
claim  the  whole  demerit  of  this  lost 
session,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  has  shewn 
an  equal  inaptitude  and  indisposition 
to  do  its  duty.  Half  these  great  ques- 
tions, besides  being  promised  by  the 
government,  had  also  been  the  subjects 
of  direct  pledges  from  the  members  of 
the  lower  house  to  their  constituents. 
Granting  that  it  was  wise  and  right  to 
leave  the  government  to  initiate  these 
measures^ — yet,  what  were  these  mem- 
bers about,  in  neither  spurring  on  the 
ministry  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
nor  yet  taking  tlieir  neglected  business 
out  of  their  hands  ?  In  two  or  three 
cases,  such  as  the  Admission  to  Uni- 
versities*biil,  the  Jews-bill,  &c.,  this 
was  done.     But  how  came  it,  to  what 
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strange  mischance  was  it  owing, —  that 
only  those  bills  were  thus  selected  and 
pushed  forward  with  zeal  which  there 
was  the  greatest  possible  certainty  the 
Lords  would  reject?  Several  other 
topics  might  have  been  advantageously 
poshed  to  a  practical  conclusion;  but 
it  pleased  these  gentry,  for  some  stntnge 
reason,  only  to  busy  themselves  about 
those  two  or  three  things  which  they 
knew  beforehand  would  never  become 
law.  Was  this  mere  folly ;  or,  was 
there  some  concealed  object  in  this  se- 
lection ? 

Most  signal,  however,  and  complete, 
has  been  the  ikilure  of  this  *' second  ses- 
sion of  the  Reformed  Parliament."  The 
point  most  dreaded  by  some  who  feared' 
reform,  and  most  hoped  for  by  some 
who  advocated  it,  was  the  great  activity y 
the  bunneu-Uke  habitt  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  new  constituencies.  But 
the  foct  turns  out  to  be,  that  there 
never  was,  since  the  days  of  the  Nor- 
mans, a  body  of  people  calling  them- 
selves a  House  of  Commons,  at  once  so 
servile  and  yet  so  useless,  for  all  great 
purposes,  as  this  body  of  Lord  Dur- 
nam's  invention. 

All  this,  however,  and  much  more 
tliat  yet  remains  behind,  was  both 
foreseen  and  foretold  by  those  who 
escaped  the  delusion  of  the  Reform- 
bill.  How  often  was  it  impressed  upon 
those  who  concocted  and  defended 
that  measure,  that  all  the  great  men 
who  had  adorned  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  who  had  bv  the  ascendancy 
of  their  genius  ruled  that  assembly, 
and  by  ruling  it  had  ruled  tlie  world, 
— how  often  was  it  historically  proved, 
that  these  men  had  always  been  first 
introduced  by  nomination  boroughs, 
and  never  by  the  selection  of  a  popular 
constituency  ?  But  the  fiict,  though  it 
could  not  fa«  denied,  was  wholly  disre- 
garded ;  and  now  we  have  Whalleys 
and  Baineses,  with  200)000  constitu- 
ents each,  prating  where  formerly  stood 
Pitt  and  Fox,  each  of  them  returned 
by  some  dozen  burgage  tenure  voters. 
Again  and  again  was  it  reiterated, 
that  if  you  chose  to  elect  a.  House  of 
Commons  as  the  Common  Council  of 
London  nvas  elected,  you  would  soon 
have  an  assembly  in  which  a  Waithman 
would  be  a  demi-god,  and  a  Charles 
Pearson  a  Cicero.  But  we  might  as 
well  have  talked  to  the  winds.  A  ten- 
pound  House  of  Commons  they  were 
determined  to  have,  and  truly  they 
have  got  one  most  admirably  represent- 


ing the  beer-shop  constitnency  ftom 
whom  they  emanate.  The  very  minis- 
terial hacks  are  obliged  to  confess, 
that  the  patience  of  the  country  is  well 
nigh  exhausted ;  and  that,  after  a  few 
weeks'  more  trial,  the  danger  is  great 
that  the  "  contempt"  and  ''  derision" 
of  the  people  will  hurl  them  back  into 
oblivion,  and  force  us,  as  confesses  the 
Covrter,  to  have  recourse  to  some  new 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tion I  Failure  we  knew  to  have  been 
inevitable;  but  a  fiulure  so  complete, 
so  speedy,  so  universally  confessed  as 
this,  was  more  than  any  one  could  rea- 
sonably have  anticipated. 

One  or  two  distinct  points,  however, 
of  this  foilure  may  deserve  a  few  re- 
marks. The  disappointment  whicl^ 
has  been  most  signal,  and  which  'has, 
we  confess,  given  us  some  degree  of 
satisfection,  has  been  that  of  the  Dii- 
$enter$. 

In  no  quarter  were  the  expectations 
of  the  comingsession  solively  orso  bright 
as  in  this.  It  might,  indeed,  be  per- 
mitted us  to  doubt  whether  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  be  wholly  extin- 
guished in  a  single  session;  but  no 
one  could  be  ranked  with  rational 
creatures  who  doubted  that  every 
thing  whidi  to  Dissenters  appeared  a 
**  practical  grievance "  woulci  be  ra- 
pidly and  unsparingly  swept  away 
oefore  the  session  of  1834  had  waned . 
That  session,  however,  has  been  ga- 
thered to  **  the  years  beyond  the  flood,'^ 
and  not  one  single  iota  of  the  **  Dis- 
senters* grievances  **  has  been  redressed. 
Nay,  much  farther  are  those  grievances 
from  redress  than  before ;  for  they  have 
come  to  be  understood,  or,  in  othet- 
words,  seen  through ;  and  their  '*  re- 
dress,*' we  opine,  is  not  thereby  ren- 
dered at  all  more  probable. 

The  only  one  or  these  *' grievances," 
in  feet,  which  either  tlie  ministiy  or 
any  one  else  has  had  courage  to  carry 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  that  of 
the  **  exclusion  from  the  universities." 
To  a  cursory  observer,  it  might  appear 
as  if  the  passing  this  bill  through  the 
Commons,  and  the  submitting  it  to  a 
nave  discussion  and  division  in  the 
Lords,  were  doing  something— were 
advancing  the  matter  a  step.  But  a 
more  accurate  observer  would  judge 
otherwise.  He  would  remark,  that  it 
passed  the  Commons  amidst  uproar 
and  confosion,  and  as  if  more  in  jest 
than  in  earnest;  and  tliat  it  was  mit 
wholly  and  unreservedly  advocated  by 
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a  maijie  iMmber  of  tbe  numitiy  in  tbe 
upper  boaie.  The  Tmit$  newspaper 
was,  as  usoaly  the  best  barometer  of 
tbe  stale  of  mioisterial  feeliogy  whea  it 
ohserved,  on  the  26th  of  Juoe,  that 

**  The  hopes  entertsined  by  Dissenten 
of  their  admiauon  to  degrees  at  Oxford 
sad  Csssbtidge  ssem  gndaallj  fading 
awmj.  Tbe  praeticel  diffieol^ofadaii- 
aisceriag  to  jJissealMS  aaj  leguler  rsb- 
gioiis  iastmetioo,  aeeoidiaglD  thefonast 
and  through  the  aieans  moWded  for  the 
ediikmtum  of  Charch  of  England  pupils, 
certaialj  onght  not  to  be  despised." 

No  one  accQSloined  to  political  aA 
faiiSy  and  to  the  waziDg  ana  waning  of 
politieai  questions,  coukl  read  these 
lines  in  the  Zlmei  newspaper,  and  fiul 
tq  undentand  that  the  game  was  up, 
and  that  tbe  admission  of  Dissenters 
was  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Hiis  pointy  then,  toe  only  one  brouahl 
to  any  kind  of  issue,  has  been  decided 
against  them.  On  no  other  have  tbey 
ventured  to  ask  averdict.  £veiy other 
question  has. been  left  by  them  to  the 
ministry;  and  tlie  ministry,  knowing 
tbe  temper  of  parliament,  have  suc- 
cessively abandoned  every  one. 

Peculiar  justice  has  been  done  the 
DiaMoters  in  this  general  and  oom« 
plete  disappointment.  If  ever  men 
deserved  a  total  defeat  it  was  deserved 
by  them  on  this  oecasion.  We  allude 
more  especially  to  their  conduct  at  the 
Finabuiy  ele^ion,  now  scarcely  two 
mottlbssiDee. 

The  only  character  in  which  the  Dis- 
senters can  appear  with  respectability 
is  that  of  ftUgiam  men.  If  they  aban- 
don this  position,  they  are  nothing. 
One  of  theur  last  pamphleteen,  quoting 
tbe  woids  of  one  of  their  greatest  advo- 
catesy  says : — '<  I  beseech  you  that  this 
vSkif  be  treated  iipl  asa  matter  of/MK 
Uoff  not  as  a  matter  of  levity,  not  as  a 
matter  of  oensoiiousncss,  but  as  a  mat' 
tar  ofTtUgion" 

In  foot,  the  ground  and  basis  of 
Dissent  is,  that  its  professors  are  men 
of  cultivated  and  refined  coosc^eoees,-* 
that  tbey  are  sensitive  of  the  least  im- 
propriety or  incongruity, — and  that  the 
Esmbliiiied  Charcb  is  not  sufBciendy 

Sure  in  its  communion,  or  strict  in  its 
iscipline,  for  the  tender  and  aensitive 
mincu  of  nonconformists.  At  the  same 
time,  even  the  strictest  Dissenters 
have  been  accustomed  to  admit,  that 
Ckriitiamty  was  a  thing  at  least  two 
or  three  degrees  higher  in  importance 
than  Disaent ;  and  that  it  migut  some- 


times be  necessary  or  expedient  t 
for  a  moment  their  special  refine 
for  the  sake  of  tbe  cause  of  oui 
mon  foith. 

Now   tbe    Finsbuiy  election 

sented  this  point  in  a  simple  an< 

manner  to  tnem.    It  was  not  a 

tion  between  two  men  of"  fashi( 

morals" — the  one  a  Whig,  the  c 

Tory;  nor  was  it  a  contest  be 

two  candidates  of  some  religiou 

— >the  one  a  Churchman,  the  o 

Dissenter:  but  it  was  a  comp 

between  a  man  of  spotless  ens 

for  religion  and  morality,  and  c 

inlamous  notorie^  for  every  soi 

deeree  of  vice.    In  Mr.  Pownal 

had  a  roan  who  was  personally  li 

to  them  as  actively  engaged  in 

effort  of  religion  or  benevolen 

which  tbey  themselves  professed 

interested.     In  Mr.  Duncorobc 

saw  one  whose   fome   had   re 

through  all  classes  as  a  distingi 

supporter  of  the  gambling-houw 

brothel,  and  every  haunt  of  vice. 

then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Mr. 

nail  they  saw  a  Chuichman^ — it 

Dunoombe  they  saw  one  who  i 

willingly  be  thetr  instrument  in  pi 

down  the  Church.    Every  prore 

therefore,  was  forgotten  :  aU  idea  o 

ligion  being  of  morevalue  than  Di 

was  abandoned ;  and  the  Dissent 

Finsbuiy,  with  a  few  honourabl 

captions,  came. forth  with  zeal 

alacrity  as  the  supporters  of  tb 

vouiite  of  Madame  Vestris,  anc 

patron  of  (or  partner  in)  Crocki 

belli 

True^ — by  their  own  strength 
they  would  never  have  achieved  th 
ffiace  of  this  victory.   Without  tb 
further  shame  of  an  alliance  wit 
party  of  Thomas  Wakley,  the  i 
guisedydeclared  Destructives  of  th 
trict, — they  would  have  fiiiled  at 
But,  borrowing  800  votes  froi 
Destructives,  they  reached  the 
and  boasted  that  Mr.  T.  Dune 
was  especially  the  choice  of  the 
senters  of  Finsbuiy. 

What  a  most  fitting  retributic 
that  which  quickly  followed  I    1 
than  a  fortnight  after  this  triumf 
third  reading  of  their  favourite  m( 
the  Admission  into  the   Univ« 
Bill,  came  before  the  House  of 
moos.    We  copy  the  report  of  tl 
ceedings  of  that  evening  from 
Uieir  own  journals,  the  Morning 
nicie: — 
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**  Mr.  O.  W.  Woo»  nm  to  rtpl^ 
(Tk$  imtgking,  J49nmg,  tkimting,  aitd 
coughing,  w$r§  mdk  «t  «•  nmstr  brfon 
vitfiMMd).  The  hon.  genUeman  Mdd,  it 
bad  been  dedared  that  the  bill  in  its  pre- 
■ent  stage  was  easentiallj  different  fioin 
what  it  was  when  he  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  it  to  the  house.  {At  thunuh 
ment  two  hon,  members  '  o^er  all  the  ilU  of 
life  vietoruni$*  tuddenly  entered  from  the 
emeking-room  into  the  oppotition  gallery, 
and  ttretehing  themtelvei  atfulUUngth  on 
the  teatt,  teeurefrom  the  ohtervaiion  of  the 
tpeaher,  eommemeed  a  rou>  efthe  mmI  di»^ 
ereditable  eharaeter.)  Thia  he  denied. 
('  I  tay^  ean*twm  erme  7*  ^^  Laughter 
and  ufrear*)  llie  pronsions  had  not 
been  ^tered  ('  Hear  aim,  how  he  rtadi  /*) ; 
the  enactments  were  in  every  respect 
unaltered.  (Loud  dteering,  followed  by 
btirttt  of  laughter,')  The  question  was 
('  Read  it — read  it  V  and  great  uproar,') 
— ^the  question  (*  Just  to — read  it.  ) — the 
question  was  {gy^at  cheering  and  laugh' 
ter)  whether  (*  That's  the  quettian'}— 
whether  the  linirersities  should  be  open 
to  all,  or  be  for  e?er  under  the  oontrol  of 
aece  monopolists  ('  Where't  the  man 
what  erom  Y  — >  Laughter  and  criee  ef 
*  Order  r  from  the  Speaker).  FubUo 
opinion: — \*  0,  dear  V  and  great  uproar , 
during  which  the  speaker,  eviaentlvexeited, 
was  loudly  calling  for  order^  The  scene 
here  wa$  indescribable*)** 

Now  Uie  <<  Mr,  Wood*'  who  ma 
thus  ruiBanly  handled  was,  be  it  ob- 
served, the  Dissenters'  own  fkdvocale, 
himself  being  one  of  their  body.  He 
was  at  this  moitient  occupied  in  moving 
the  third  reading  of  their  most  desired 
measure.  But  who  were  these  disor* 
derly  individuals  who  thus  not  only 
annoyed  and  insulted  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  and 
absurdity  over  the  whole  proceeding  ? 
They  were,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe, 
and  Mr.  Poijlett  Thomson.  But 
chiefly,  and  as  the  most  drunken  and 
obstreperous  of  the  two,  was  remarked 
the  special  and  particular  repreeen- 
tatwe  of  the  Distentert  of  Finsbmy/f 
A  (it  return  for  the  degradation  to 
which  tbey  had  bowed  themselves, 
in  lending  their  aid  in  the  election 
of  such  a  candidate.  Doubdess, 
the  one  sole  motive  by  vfhich  they 
strove  to  justify  their  conduct  was  this, 
— ^  If  the  individual  be  not  all  Uiatwe 
could  wish,  yet  as  a  member  we  are 
still  sure  of  his  vole."  The  folly  of 
this  way  of  arguing  was  at  once  made 
apparent;  they  had  his  vote,  but  they 
had  also  his  drunken  vociferations, 
which  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  and  con- 


temtfl  ever  the  whole  prooMdian  in 
tlie  ConmoBS,  and  thus  g^ve  the  Loids 
double  courage  in  reiolving  on  an  io- 
itant  rejection.  Thus  will  it  ever  be, 
when  high  and  holy  principles  are  saeri- 
ficed  to  answer  a  low  and  temporary 
end  :  the  object  itself  will  be  lo«t,  and 
nothing  but  disgiaee  remain  with  the 
intriffuers. 

Well,  the  seMioo  it  over,  and  nothing, 
nay,  worse  than  nothing,  has  been  done. 
The  Poor-Lawhas  paaeed,  and  either  it 
will  become  a  dead  letter — in  which 
case  the  session  of  1834  will  have  been 
literally  a  blemki — or  else  it  will  be 
ceiried  into  full  efiiset ;  and  then  the 
next  session  will  have  enough  to  do, 
either  to  amend  or  to  repeal  it,  or  to 
pass  an  EetgUsh  Coeraon  Bill/ 

However,  there  is  hope  left,  as  witb 
Pandora,  at  the  bottom.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  not  Iftvrer  than  102 
notices  were  placed  on  the  books, 
of  measures  to  be  brought  forward 
in  the  session  of  1835.  Some  of  those 
are  rather  amusing.  Mr.  Btickistgkmt 
**  gives  notice,"  that  in  the  next  ses- 
sion he  purposes  to  pnt  an  end  to 
<<  drunkenness"  end  •«diieUing.''  Co* 
kmel  Williams  "^  gives  notice''  of  his 
ioteDtion  to  move  the  ^instant  and 
entire  stoppage  of  the  distiUatioo  of 
ardent  spirits  I"  Mr.  Bish  is  to  move 
the  tmnsportation  of  the  whole  par- 
liament—  king,  lords,  and  commons 
— 4d  htUmd!  Mr.  Pryme  is  to  brinr 
in  a  ^'  bill  to  abolish  grand  jurieo;" 
while  Sir  Samuel  Whalley,  M.D.,  flies 
at  higher  game,  and  promises  to  bring 
in  a  <'  6t7;/or  ike  oMUim  of  ike  here* 
ditmy  peerege  !** 

This  sort  of  nonsense,  howevier,  is 
getting  rather  stale.  Above  a  hundred 
similar  notices  were  entered  at  the 
elose  of  the  session  of  1833,  out  of 
which  we  doubt  if  so  many  as  two 
acts  of  pariianient  ever  grew.  The 
constituents  of  these  gentiy  must  be 
of  prodigious  length  of  ear  indeed, 
if  they  are  to  be  taken  in  mote  than 
one  or  two  years  running  by  snch 
gross  and  palpable  trickery  as  this. 
Dr.  Whalley,  for  instance,  knew  right 
well,  when  he  entered  his  absurd  no- 
tice, that  he  had  not  even  the  shadow 
of  an  intention  of  ever  bringing  any 
such  question  fotward.  He  knew  that 
even  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons 
would  never  tolerate  such  aniics  as 
these,  and  that  when  the  sessitm  oame 
his  only  course  would  be,  as  silently 
and  unobscrv^y  as  possible,  to  with- 
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^mrlhtwlMMA  pvopontaoo.  Yolywilb 
all  this  pedectty  oefore  his  mmd,  he 
eooUy  wittn  down  bk  ootioe ;  merely 
qlcnhting  that  he  shall  gain  more  in 
the  tap-rooms  and  beer-shops  of  Mary- 
laboney  in  the  conise  of  the  next 
six  months,  by  the  apparent  boldness 
of  his  promised  attsck,  than  he  shall 
los^  in  the  long  ran,  by  the  contempt 
nhich  most  follow  his  ultimate  with* 
dnwal  of  the  thnstened  motion.  And 
upon  soeh  specuhuions  as  these  is  the 
douse  of  Commons  now  set  afloat  I 

But  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  these 
thtn^s  ?  It  is  the  cry  even  of  the  mi- 
nistcnal  backs  themselves^  that  '<  some- 
thing most  be  done."  The  C&uritr 
evmi  goes  the  length  of  at  once  propos- 
ing to  nsoit  to  the  plan  farmeriy 
known  in  Scotland,  of  a  sott  of  legi»* 
btive  oommitteey  called  <^  lordi  ofat^ 
tidai*  with  whom  might  be  left  the 
constraction  of  laws,  and  the  vahoU 
powtr  of  initiating  them.  It  is  obvious 
eaovgh  that  such  a  mmmittiw  as  this 
would  infidliUy  become  a  mere  tool  of 
the  executive.  And  thus  our  gnnd 
K^irw^  which  was  to  sacnre  and  en- 
la^  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to 
gain  which  the  eouatry  was  convulsed 
to  its  very  centre  for  months  together, 
would  end  in  making  the  British  House 
of  Commons  a  mere  chamber  for  re» 
gisteiing  the  decrees  of  the  govern* 
ment  I  All  this  is  nonsenre ;  but  it  is 
worth  lookiw  at,  as  evincing  tbeoonvio- 
tien  even  of  the  miaislerialists  them« 
selves,  of  the  utier  foilore  of  their  beou- 
tifol  ^  Reformed  House  of  Commons/' 
Ihe  very  eaitiavagance  of  the  remedy 
they  suggest  shews  the  depth  and  ex«* 
tent  oftheir  view  of  the  disorder.  They 
admitted,  in  1832,  that  the  Befonn^ 
bill  was  a  quiet  revolution ;  but  then 
it  was  to  be  final, — it  was  to  secure 
peaoe^  and  happiness,  and  liberty,  to 
the  end  of  time.  Now,  however,  it 
seems  that  we  already  need  another 
revolation ;  for  such  would  tliis  cash- 
iering of  the  House  of  Commons  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And 
thus  are  we  fiurly  set  afloat,  like  France 
in  1789,  upon  the  ocean  of  political 
theories,  to  run  a  course,  if  we  were  to 
follow  the  advice  of  these  writers, 
which  has  only  one  thing  certain  about 
it,  namely,  that  it  ever  ends  in  despot- 
ism. 

But  we  must  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  question,  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  is  not  for  us  to  answer,  but  for 
our  opponents :  it  is  th^,  not  us,  that 


hswe  entai^^ed  tho  vessrt  ot  the  state 
among  all  these  shoals  and  whirlpools 
md  quicksands ;  and  it  now  belongs  to 
them  to  get  her  out  of  the  diffiodty 
and  the  danger.  Truly  they  seem  per- 
plexed enough.  We  believe  that  the 
task  is  quite  beyond  their  powers,  and 
that  they  will  be  reduced,  ere  long,  to 
abandon  the  helm  to  those  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  scofl*  at  as 
idiots  and  incapables.  Meanwhile  we 
pause,  looking  on,  with  interest,  but 
without  impatience,  for  the  daiouemaU 
of  the  drama.  We  trust  that  there  is 
stiU  sudi  a  stamina  of  good  sense 
among  the  people,  that  our  present 
misralers  will  be  hindered  fiom  com- 
mitting much  more  evil ;  and  as  we 
know  them  to  be  most  inapt  at  good,  it 
follows  that  the  end  of  their  career 
must  be  at  hand. 

There  is  only  one  otfier  drcnmstanoe 
which  appears  to  call  for  remark,  and 
that  is,  the  degree  in  which  the  fiulure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  involves  in 
it  the  fiulure  of  the  lender  of  that  boose. 
We  advert  to  this,  because  it  seems 
to  be  stnguhurly  overlooked  bv  most 
people.  All  can  see  and  confess  the 
KMesik-dowQ  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  few  observe  how  necessarily  this 
implicates  Lord  Altfaorp  in  the  joint 
disgrace.  Yet  the  pliability,  and  even 
servility,  of  the  House  to  its  leader  was 
sufficiently  apparent.  If,  then,  it  h»s 
done  nothing,  must  not  a  chief  share 
of  the  blame  be  obviously  due  to  its 
guide  and  oracle.  The  feet  is,  that  so 
perfectly  inefficient  a  leader  was  never 
before  placed  at  the  head  of  any  public 
assembly. 

And  yet,  takinc  advantage  of  a  piece 
of  hjrpocritical  adulation  lately  played 
off  by  O'Connell,  the  ministerial  jour* 
nalists  have  been  stunning  us  mth  their 
rgoicings  at  the  unparalleled  popularity 
of  Lord  Althorp.  Even  the  Embutgk 
Rexiem  can  talk  such  nonsense  as  this : 
''  When  that  man,  ta  dmhf  reMpecttti, 
so  justly  beloved,  asked  for  a  short 
adjournment,  and  happened  to  drop 
tlie  word  '  confidence,'  tlie  effect  was 
electrical.  There  broke  forth  a  shout,'' 
&c.  &c. 

There  never  was  a  grosser  perversion 
of  a  very  simple  fact  than  this.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  at  that  instant 
in  the  greatest  dind  ofa  break-up  of 
the  ministry,  and  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, which  to  at  least  one  half  of 
its  members  would  have  been  political 
death.  Lord  Althorpannounced  to  them 
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that  then  was  hope  for  their  lives,  and 
they  shouted  as  men  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  expected  to  shout; 
BvLtf "  de^y  iremectea  P* — this  is  too 
much.  Why,  toe  verv  leaders  of  the 
lequisitionists,  who  lately  replaced 
Lord  Althorp  in  the  command  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  Daniel  O' 
Connell  and  Joseph  Hume.  Both  of 
diese  men  had  often  told  Lord  Althorp 
to  his  face,  that  he  was  neither  able, 
nor  yet  honest  1  Why,  then,  did  they 
now  c^er  him  their  support?  The 
reason  is  not  hi  to  seek. 

The  Wettmuuier  RemeWf  the  organ 
of  the  Hume  and  O'Connell  party, 
about  nine  months  since,  after  abusing 
the  Whigs  in -the  most  Tehement  terms^ 
suddenly  turned  round  and  exclaimed, 
^  And  yet  for  all  this,  support  the 
Whigs — stick  to  the  Whigs  I  Many  a 
great  question  is  now  drifting  down  the 
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itreamf  under  their  imbecOe  manage* 
ment,  which  would  speedily  be  brought 
to  its  moorings  if  the  Tories  were  once 
to  regain  power.'' 

Here  we  have  at  once  the  key  to 
Hume  and  O'Connell's  sudden  ooofi- 
deoce  in  Lord  Althorp.  They  heartily 
despised  him;  but  still  they  saw  the 
advantage  that  accrued  to  their  party 
ftom  his  imbecility.  0*Conneu,  for 
instance,  would  reflect,  ^  If  Aitlioip 
goes  out,  perhaps  Stanley  comes  in  his 
room.  Ah  1  then  I  will  support  Althorp 
to  the  utmost  T' 

What  folly,  then,  is  it  to  quote  thi< 
kind  of  support  as  any  proof  of  genuine 
popularity  or  of  **  deep  respects"  Or 
rawer  what  deceit ;  for  those  who  use 
this  cant  know  that  they  are  wilfully 
misrepresenting  the  real  foots  of  the 


Meanwhile,  supported  by  the  bulk' 
of  the  properQr,  eaucation,  and  intelli- 
gence of  tne  country,  Toryism  quietly, 
but  steadily,  advances  in  actual  power. 
Within  the  last  month,  two  more  seats 
have  been  transferred  from  Whigs  to 
their  opponents.  Gloucestershire — 
even  the  manufocturing  section  of  it—* 
has  exchanged  Sir  W.  Guise  for  Mr.* 
Codrington.  The  Whig  had  a  majority 
f^er  the  Tory  in  Dec.  1832,  of  more 
than  600  votes.  Such,  however,  is  the 
altered  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people,  tliat  on  the  death  of  the  sitting 
member,  Mr.  Codrington  is  returned  in 
his  room,-— defeating  the  most  respect- 
able Whig  in  the  county,  after  a  well- 
fought  and  equally  contested  struggle. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
Lord  Euston,  who  was  thrown  out  of 
Thetford  in  1831,  for  voting  against 
the  Reform-bill,  resumes  his  plm,  to 
which  his  ancient  connexion  with  the 
borough  and  his  private  worth  so 
justly  entitle  him. 

These  additional  gains  to  the  con- 
servative party  make  tlie  total  of  votes 
ahready  tauten  from  the  ministerial  pha- 
lanxand  given  to  the  opposition  jS^een, 
which  of  course  count  in  a  division  as 
thirty/  A  continuance  of  about  two 
or  three  more  years  of  this  sort  of  game 
would  place  tlie  Whig  administration 
in  a  minority,  even  in  their  own  *'  re- 
formed parliament.'' 

But  things  are  progressing  much 
fiuter  than  this.  The  ministertal  peo- 
ple are  not  content  with  letting  the 


house  gradually  crumble  about  their 
ears, —  they  must,  forsooth,  pull  it 
down  with  their  own  hands. 

The  greatest  losses  that  the  ministry 
have  sustained  during  the  past  session 
have  been  those  inflicted  by  themselves. 
Lord  Grey  is  gone;  Mr.  Stanley  is 

S»ne;  Sir  James  Graham  is  gone ;  the 
uke  of  Richmond  is  gone ;  as  are  Lord 
Ripon,  &c.  &c.  And  all  these,  the 
main  strength  of  the  cabinet,  have  been 
detached,  not  by  any  efforts  or  manou- 
vres  of  the  opponents,  but  by  the  in- 
ternal feuds  and  dissensions  of  the  ca- 
binet. 

The  people  connected  with  the  mi- 
nistry, more  especially  those  of  the 
press,  are  ftilly  aware  of  the  desperate 
predicament  in  which  their  masters  are 
now  left ;  and  the  remedies  they  sug- 
gest may  furnish  us  with  some  amuse- 
ment. 

The  first  grand  scheme  afloat  is  that 
of  **  an  union  of  the  Liberal  party,** 
The  Giobe  of  the  t4th  of  August  thus 
urges  this  expedient :— * 

*'  There  are  numerous  and  important 

3ueBtioii8  now  pending,  on  which  all  the 
ifferent  aections  of  the  Liberal  party  cor- 
dially concur.  The  relief  of  the  Dissenters 
from  all  practical  grievances  ;  the  appro- 
priation of  the  aaperflulties  of  the  Irish 
church  ;  the  removal,  both  in  Ireland 
and  England,  of  the  oppressive  tax  of 
titbe ;  law  reform,  financial  reform,  and 
corporate  reform.  On  all  these  import- 
ant questions,  moderate  WhiffS,  and  nltrn 
Whigs,  and  temperate  Radioale,  think 
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iiup8,mdferfiBinmop*  swety  mfai  i6r, 
•f  whatmwBt  gnde,  believes  tlitt  tfaeee 
eneetioM  oa|^t  to  be  earned,  as  the  fizat 
ttnits  of  the  Refom-bill.  B«t  bow  is 
it  posuble  to  eairy  them  against  the 
Tory  majoritj  of  the  House  of  Lords  T 
Onfy  by  iinioQ, — union  among  the  friends 
of  libertj."—  Glebe,  Aug.  14. 

Now  all  this  looks  exceedingly  «ve1l 
npoQ  paper,  and  especially  with  folks 
inio  read  nothing  but  the  uhbe  news- 
paper. Bat  with  those  who  nse  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  are  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  around  them,  the  whole 
sdieme  is,  in  theoiy ,  moonshine ;  but  if 
attempted  to  be  pnt  in  piactiee,  posi- 
tive madneti  / 

^  The  Liberal  party."  This  sounds 
wdl ;  bat  where  is  this  party  to  be  met 
withy  ttid  who  are  its  leaders  ?  Is  it 
the  party  of  the  government,  or  is  it 
the  party  of  Hume  and  0*Connell,  or 
is  it  a  combination  of  both? 

The  Globe  runs  over  six  or  eight 
points,  on  which  it  assumes  that  '*  the 
Liberal  party"  are  fully  agreed ;  finan- 
cial relbnn  and  corporate  reform,  and 
sundiy  other  pretty  things  of  the  same 
class.  But  the  Treasury  journalist 
quite  forgets,  as  it  is  most  convenient 
to  do,  that  if  there  are  six  or  eight 
points  on  which  Whigs  and  Radicals 
can  agree,  there  are  at  least  sixteen  or 
eighteen  on  which  they  are  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance. 

**  Union  among  the  friends  of  liber- 
ty,**— what  can  be  more  simple  and 
bnutiful  ?  But  union  for  what  end  ? 
Sir  Samuel  Whalley  is  one  of  the 
"friends  of  liberty.**  He  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session,  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  ike  kereditary 
peerage/ 

What  say  Lords  Melbourne  and 
Lansdowne,  and  the  other  "  friends  of 
liberty  **  in  the  cabinet,  to  this  proposi- 
tion ?  Nor  is  Sir  Samuel  alone  in  tliis 
iancy;  for  Daniel  0*Connell  himself 
has  openly  advocated  the  same  propo- 
sition, in  his  speech  at  the  Finsbury 
dinner  of  the  31  st  of  July  last. 

Well,  but, — say  the  ministerial  peo* 
pie, —  though  we  do  not  mean  to  go 
this  length  with  you,  still  there  are 
six  or  eight  questions  on  which  we  are 
agreed.  These  we  cannot  carry  with- 
out your  help;  help  us,  therefore, 
good  Radicals,  till  we  ba%'e  carried 
these,  and  then  we  will  turn  you  adrift, 
and  side  with  the  Conservatives  for 
the  rest  of  the  voyage. 


Doubtless  the  Radicals  will  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  their  ministerial 
friend  for  this  flattering  invitation  1 — 
doubtless  they  will  coniially  assist  in 
framing  a  bill  for  the  estabushment  of 
Whig  corporations  in  all  the  new  bo- 
rou^s,  and  in  authorising  half-a-doaen 
new  Whig  commissions  to  prey  upon 
the  church  in  Ireland ;  and  then  quietly 
surrender  all  the  weightier  matters  at 
the  bidding  of  their  Whig  masters.  All 
this  is  extremely  probable  1 

litis  same  scheme  of  an  union  of 
**  the  liberal  party  '*  was  also  put  for- 
ward in  the  last  Edinbmrgh  Ketfiew. 
The  phrases  were  a  hundrra  times  re- 
peated, of  '<  liberal  part^,'*  '*  liberal 
government,'*  "  liberal  mmistry,"  and 
so  on ;  witli  a  studious  suppression  of 
all  differences  of  opinion  m  that  said 
**  liberal  party.**  Take  one  instanoe : 
**  In  Finsbury,  the  liberal  party  could 
aflbrd  to  start  three  candidates,  and  yet 
to  defeat  the  Tory  by  a  majority  of  six 
hundred.**  We  cite  this  sentence  in 
preference  to  many  others,  because 
from  these  three  lines  several  important 
lessons  may  be  drawn. 

^  The  liberal  party  in  Finsbury.'* 
What  a  practical  misehood  is  conveyed 
in  this  phrase  I  The  fact  is,  that  instead 
of  one  united  body  of  according  opi- 
nions, as  this  writer  would  have  us 
suppose  to  be  the  case,  there  is  no  spot 
in  tiie  kingdom  in  which  the  quarrel 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals 
is  more  decided.  Finsbury  is  the  seat 
of  the  power  of  Thomas  Wakley,  the 
most  energetic  and  most  able  of  all  tlie 
Radical  party.  In  fact,  such  is  the  fear 
entertained  by  the  ministerialists  of  this 
man,  that  they  have  been,  more  than 
once,  on  the  point  of  issuing  a  warrant 
for  sedition  or  treason  against  him. 

^  The  Liberal  party  could  aflbrd  to 
start  three  candiwes.**  What  an  in- 
genious Action  1  The  simple  truth  is 
as  opposite  as  possible. 

Mr.  Babbage  was  the  original  Whig 
or  ministerial  candidate.  He  had  the 
field  to  himself  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  Mr.  Wakley  was  brought  for- 
ward by  his  friends,  and  soon  made 
considerable  progress. 

About  a  week  before  the  election, 
the  ministerial  people  began  to  find 
that  the  game  was  not  going  on  as  they 
would  have  it  The  energy  of  Wakley 
told  with  such  force  against  the  inert- 
ness of  Babbage,  that  the  Radical  had 
evidently  an  excellent  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding.   To  prevent  this  ^ Wakley 's 
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suoceflB  beiiig  the  one  thing,  of  all 
othefB,  most  dreaded  by  the  minist^ 
— Tom  Duncombe  was  started.  It 
was  supposed »  and  rightly  supposed, 
that  his  electioneering  energy  would 
furnish  a  better  chance  of  defeating  the 
Radical  than  was  found  in  the  apa- 
thetic proceedings  of  Mr.  Babbage. 

And  this  cutting  and  shuffling,  this 
dread  of  the  Radicals,  and  setting  up 
two  candidates  to  keep  Wakley  out, 
is  described  by  the  reviewer  thus:— 
^  The  JJberai  party  could  afford  to 
start  three  candidates;"  <<and  yet  to 
defeat  the  Tory  by  a  majority  of  six 
hundred/'  A  word  or  two  on  this 
point. 

Finsbury,  be  it  remembered,  was 
One  of  the  special  and  particular  mi- 
nisterial preseryes ;  one  otthe  peculiarly 
iavourite  spots  of  my  Lord  Durham. 
It  comprehended  St.  Giles's,  Spa- 
Fields,  Safiron  Hill,  Field  Lane,  Grub 
Street,  and  St.  Luke's ;  and  was  one 
of  those  precincts  withm  which,  ac- 
cording to  Whig  calculations,  it  was 
morally  impossible  for  a  Tory  ever  to 
shew  his  fece. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
what  was  the  result  of  the  first  day's 
poll  in  this  borough  of  Finsbury  ? 

The  Tory  candidate  had  polled  1074 
votes;  hotk  iht  Whig  candidate  i<h- 
gether  had  obtained  very  few  more 
than  1000 ;  and  the  Radical  had  only 
mustered  about  500 1 

It  appeared,  then,  that  even  in  Fins- 
bury itself,  of  all  the  three  great  parties, 
the  Tories  were  decidedly  the  strongest  I 
Defeat  menaced  the  ministerialists: 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  A  coalition  of 
the  two  Whig  candidates  would  not 
suffice  to  save  them,  for  both  unitedly 
had  polled  fewer  votes  tlian  the  Tory. 

We  are  not  in  the  secret  of  the  in- 
trigues of  that  night;  but  the  result  of 
those  intrigues  soon  appeared.  The 
Whig  candidate,  Duncombe,  raised  his 
bidding  to  the  price  asked  by  the  Ra- 
dicals—pledged himself  to  the  ballot, 
to  short  parliaments,  to  the  pulling 
down  the  church,  and,  in  short,  to 
every  thing  they  asked ;  and  then,  to 
this  Whig  turned  Radical,  the  Radicals, 
seeing  they  could  not  bring  in  their 
own  candidate,  at  once  gave  their  votes. 
By  a  coalition  of  this  kind  was  the  vic- 
tory snatched  from  the  Tories ;  but  it 
is  a  mere  falsehood  to  describe  it  as 
a  Whig  victory. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  this. 
In  moat  counties — Gloucestershire,  to 


wit-*and  in  many  towiis,  the  Tories 
are  able  to  beat  botli  Whigs  and  Radi«- 
cals  combined.  In  tome  others,  ex- 
pressly manufactured  for  Whig  pur- 
poses by  Loi^  Durham  and  his  clique 
— such  as  Finsbury — theTories,  though 
(he  strongest  party  of  the  three,  may 
sometimes  be  outnumbered  by  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  when  they  coalesce . 

But  then,  let  it  be  observed^«nd 
an  honest  Whig  would  observe  it  with 
dismay — that  when  the  Radicals  find 
their  aid  to  be  essential  to  the  Whigs, 
they  fail  not  to  exact  such  terms  as  to 
make  the  success,  in  effect,  their  own. 
So  that  either  the  Whigs  must  be  beaten 
by  the  Tories,  or  they  must  triumph 
by  and^  the  Radicals  I 

Thus  they  stand  between  the  two  par* 
ties,qutte  incompetent  to  maintain  tneir 
station  for  a  moment  without  leaning  on 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  free  to 
choose  with  which  party  they  will  ally 
themselves.  The  one  party  openly  aims 
at  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
essence ;  and,  if  the  public  declarations 
of  O'Connell  and  Whalley  are  to  be  at- 
tended to,  they  even  aim  at  a  republic 
in  form.  The  other  party  differs  with  the 
government  on  no  such  main  and  fiin- 
damental  question,  but  merely,  if  the 
averments  of  divers  members  of  the 
government  are  to  be  credited,  on  the 
point  of  greater  or  less  reforms,^-  of  a 
quicker  or  slower  march  in  practical 
improvements. 

£very  step  of  the  government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  session 
evinced  a  disposition  to  act  with  the 
Conservatives.  Tlieir  full  and  unre- 
served declarations  in  favour  of  the 
church,  and  their  opposition  to  the 
ballot,  to  shorter  parliaments,  and  to 
tlie  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  all  denoted 
the  stand  they  had  decided  upon  mak- 
ing agunst  the  encroachments  of  the 
Radical  party. 

But  their  courage  has  strangely  failed 
them  in  the  course  of  the  session.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Church  Rate-bill, 
the  alteration  of  tlie  Irish  Tithe-bill 
and  of  the  Coercion-bill,  all  evinced  a 
change  which  was  rapidly  operating 
on  their  minds,  and  leading  them  out 
of  the  course  they  had  distinctly  marked 
for  themselves  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session. 

But  this  change  has  in  no  way  tended 
to  augment  their  strength.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  weakness  of  the  administra- 
tion has  evidently  increased,  and  their 
perils  augmented,  up  to  the  very  close 
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of  the  flcssion.  And  now  tliat  that  ses- 
sion has  closed,  and  a  short  interim  is 
gtanted  for  considemtion,  we  6nd  it 
admitted,  even  by  their  most  earnest 
supporters,  that  without  some  chanf^, 
some  reinforcement,  it  will  be  impofr* 
stble  for  them  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

But  what  is  the  change,  the  reinforce- 
ment which,  in  this  difficulty,  is  pro^- 
posed?  It  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  an  alliance  with  the  Radical 
party — with  that  party  whose  ulti- 
mate, but  openly  avowed  views,  ex- 
tend to  the  destruction  of  the  church, 
thepeet^;e,  and  the  monarchy. 

Inis  alliance  is  now  openly  proposed 
to  be  carried  into  effect  most  rally  and 
completely;  not  merely  by  seducing 
the  Kadicah  into  a  confiding  and  ex- 
pecting support,  but  by  forming  a 
compact  with  them,  sealed  and  ratified 
by  toe  actual  admission  of  their  party 
into  the  cabinet.  Peruse  and  ponder 
over  the  following  passages  from  the 
Globe  of  the  16th  of  August: 

"  When  Lord  Melbourne  again  meets 
parlisment,  his  task  will  be  sufficiently 
ardooos.  While  opposed  by  a  majority 
in  the  Lords,  his  strength  m  the  Com- 
mons is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  rapid 
canying  throagh  of  large  and  compre- 
hensive measures  of  improvement.  No 
member  of  the  cabinet  sitting  In  the 
Commons  is  eompetent  to  encounter  in 
debate  either  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  Bfr.  Stanley, 
or  Mr.  O'ComieU.  The  preponderating 
weight  of  parliamentary  tment  in  the 
House  of  CommonB  is  either  opposed  to 
the  government,  or  not  connected  with  it ; 
and  this,  in  a  popular  assembly,  is  i|o  ia- 
considenble  disadvantage. 

"  Lord  Grey's  government  was  not 
only  formed  or  discordant  materials,  but 
was  constructed  on  a  basis  too  narrow 
and  exclusive.  No  ministerial  arrange- 
ment can  be  peimanent,  unless  it  em- 
biace  the  vspresentativee  of  the  leading 
interests  of  the  country,  and  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  sufficiently  liberal 
to  enable  the  representatives  of  those 
inteieeta  to  take  office  widi  the  consent 
of  their  constituents." 

The  drift  of  this  line  of  argument  is 
sufficiently  obvious;  it  points  to  the 
admission  of  (yConnell  into  the  mi- 
nistry,—  nay,  into  the  cabinet  /  for  no 
one  would  expect  to  purchase,  by  the 
offer  of  a  subaltern  appointment,  a  man 
who  is  now  making  his  12,000/.  a- 
vear  by  agitation,  and  who  nominates 
by  a  word  forty  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    No  1   it  is  absurd  to 


think  that  **  the  Ltbeiator''  could  be 
gained  over  by  any  office  which  did  not 
make  him,  in  effect,  the  ruler  of  Ire- 
land. Not  the  church  only,  but  the 
Protestant  religion  itself,  must  be  sa^ 
crificed,  before  either  O'ConncU  or  his 
clients,  the  priests,  could  be  appeased 
and  won.  And  even  for  this  the  Globe 
already  prepares  us.  "  Lord  Grey's 
government, '  it  tells  us,  **  was  eon* 
structed  on  a  basis  too  narrow  and  ejr- 
ebtiive,**  In  what  did  its  '*  exdustve- 
ness^'  consbt,  except  by  this  term  you 
designate  Lord  Grey's  professed  deter- 
mination to  uphold  tne  Established 
Church?  Lord  Melbourne's  adminis- 
tration, it  is  said,  must  be  "  sufficiently 
liberal  to  enable  the  representatives  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  to 
take  offioe  with  the  consent  of  their 
constituents."  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  an  administratioa  professing  no 
particular  attachment  to  the  Church, 
and  into  which,  consequently,  a  Papist 
or  a  Dissenter  might  enter  without  W 
ing  thereby  pled^  to  uphold  either 
Protestantism  or  a  Churco  Establish- 
ment. But  fiirther,  it  is  remarked^ 
that  Lord  Melbourne  has  no  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  able  to  cope 
with  Stanley,  or  Peel,  or  O'ConneU ; 
and  it  is  said  lo  be  necessaiy  to  find 
one.  Now,  as  the  previous  assump- 
tions prohibit  the  calling  in  either 
Stanley  or  Peel  (for  then  must  we  go 
back  to  the  "  narrow  and  exclusive" 
system  which  is  condemned  in  Lord 
Urey),  the  inference  is  inevitable, — 
that  O'Connell  is  the  individual  to  be 
gained.  And  as  we  find  all  these 
notes  of  preparation  in  a  journal  which 
notoriously  takes  its  instructions  from 
Downing  Street,  we  are  compelled  to 
the  conclusion,  that  an  alliance  with 
0*Connell,  and  a  semi-popish  cabinet, 
are  actually  conteraplated|  and  will  pro- 
bably be  attempted. 

This  is  the  point,  then,  to  which 
we  have  arrivea :  the  Whig  ministry^ 
weakened  by  desertion  after  desertion) 
sees  only  one  chance  left  to  escape 
total  and  final  extinction.  That  chance 
is,  a  coalition  with  O'Connell  and  the 
Irish  Papists.  This  ooone  it  seems 
determined  to  take.  But  such  a  re- 
solve betokens  nothing  else  than  despe- 
ration, and  must  lead  to  utter  ruin. 
This  is  obvious  for  two  reasons : 

First,  observe  the  frightful  derelic- 
tion of  principle  involved  in  the  idea 
of  a  coalition  with  the  popish  agitator. 
It  was  touching  this  very  man,  O  Con- 
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, ffie  Grey  ministry— of  which 

present  administration  constituted 

a  principal  portion — put  into  the  king's 
mouth  tne  following  language^  even  so 
recently  as  in  February  last : 

"  To  the  practices  which  have  heen 
used  to  produce  disaffection  to  the  state, 
and  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  countries, 
is  diiefly  to  be  attributed  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  which  has  been  but  too 
perceptible  in  many  instances.  To  none 
more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments 
thus  perniciously  excited  is  the  conti- 
nuanoe  of  such  a  spirit  productive  of  the 
most  ruinous  consequencea ;  and  the 
united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
loyal  and  well-affected  are  imperiously 
required  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it 
continues,  is  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and  if  successful,  must  inevit- 
ably prove  fatel  to  the  power  and  safety 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

And  it  was  of  this  same  person  that 
their  organ,  the  Globcy  thus  spoke  in 
the  month  of  March : 

"  The  special  motive  on  the  part  of 
O'Connell  was,  not  that  Baron  Smith 
had  betrayed  bad  taste  or  indiscretion, 
but  that  he  had  betrayed  sealous  loyalty 
-—that  he  had  endearouTed  to  repress  the 
trade  in  agitation  which  the  member  for 
Dublin  professes.  Beyond  the  inune- 
diate  object  of  breaking  down  one  loyal 
man,  there  appears  auo  to  have  been 
the  hope  of  discountenancing  loyalty,  by 
shewiog  hia  power  of  annoyance." 

And  further,  it  was  this  same  (VCon- 
nell  who,  in  the  course  of  the  late  ses- 
sion, coolly  proposed  to  sponge  out  a 
portion  of  the  national  debt,  and  talked 
of  <*  the  cant  of  naUonal  faith."  While, 
within  the  last  month,  he  asked,  at  the 
Finsbury  dinner,  **  what  we  wanted 
with  hereditary  legislators,  any  more 
than  hereditary  tailors  or  shoemakers?" 

If,  then,  this  man  is  now  seriously 
contemplated  as  a  fit  ally  of  the  pre- 
sent administration,  what,  may  we  not 
ask,  is  the  principle  on  which  such  an 
administration  can  be  founded  ?  Cer- 
tainly, not  on  any  attachment  to  mo- 
narchical or  constitutional  principles, 
or  on  any  bias  in  fevour  of  the  Chureh 
or  of  Protestantism.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  avowed  cha- 
racteristic of  the  cabinet,  that  neither 
loyalty,  nor  religion,  nor  even  common 
honesty  itself,  constituted  any  recom- 
mendation with  its  members — nor  were 
disloyalty,  Popery,  or  a  contempt  for 
national  faith,  considered  as  amounting, 


even  when  all  combined,  to  any  suffi- 
cient ground  of  disqualification.  In 
short,  not  any  one  principle  or  set  of 
principles,  but  rather  a  negation  of  all, 
would  appear  to  be  the  basis  on  which 
the  minbtry  rested ; — a  fit  consumma- 
tion of  the  career  of  concession  which 
we  have  so  long  been  running.  Well 
did  the  Times,  in  a  sudden  gleam  of 
common  sense,  burst  out  on  a  late 
occasion,  into  the  following  ex$:lama- 
tion:*— *'  We  want  '  impracticable' 
and  uncompromising  politicians;  one 
such  would  be  worth  a  waggon-load  of 
your  '  conceders,'  which  is  but  another 
name  for  men  who  have  noprindpiei  at 
a/2.^'— rtmet,  June5. 

Any  thing  more  true,  or  more 
strongly  condemnatory  of  our  whole 
course  of  legislation,  from  1829  down- 
wards, was  never  uttered. 

Our  consolation,  however,  is  near  at 
hand.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not  at 
all  suit  the  Englbh  mind  or  way  of 
thinking.  For  several  months,  now, 
has  the  government  been  this  way 
tending,  and  every  step  has  added 
to  its  weakness.  It  has  thought  to 
strengthen  itself  by  an  alliance  with 
Popery  and  Radicalbm ;  but  for  every 
vote  it  has  gained  in  this  direction, 
it  has  lost  three  among  Englishmen 
and  lovers  of  the  constitution.  Yet 
still  it  holds  on,  infatuated,  in  the 
same  course,  dreaming  that  it  b  cultir 
vating  new  alliances,  and  not  observ- 
ing that  all  its  former  sources  of  strength 
are  simultaneously,  and  most  rapidly, 
dmng  up  and  disappearing. 

The  first  decided  step  in  fraud  and 
dbhonesty  drove  from  its  side  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  next  ex- 
pelled Lord  Grey.  And  even  in  the 
lew  remaining  hours  of  the  session, 
evil  enough  was  manifested  to  drive 
into  the  opposite  ranks  their  firmest 
and  most  powerful  fnend  in  Ireland, 
the  Marquess  of  Downshire  I 

Thus  works,  and  will  continue  to 
work,  this  fatal  tendency.  A  perse- 
verance in  it  seems  almost  to  amount 
to  fatuity;  yet  still  it  is  persevered 
in,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  perse- 
yeied  in  to  the  very  moment  of  disso- 
lution. 

That  moment  cannot  be  far  removed. 
Confessedly,  tfie  ministry  now  stands 
in  a  predicament  altogether  deplorable. 
By  the  admission  of  its  own  retainers, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  a  Popish 
and  Radical  alliance.     But  can  they 
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fiul  to  see,  that  if  the  mere  demonstra- 
ticNis  whidi  have  yet  been  made,  of  a 
bias  in  that  direction^  have  ahead/  so 
fearfully  thinned  their  ranks ;  the  con- 
summation of  that  alliance  must  ine- 
vitably drive  away  at  once  thrice  as 
many  friends  as  tlie  compact  itself  nflf 
gain.  If  the  mere  apprdieasfoa  of 
SQch  a  course  has  bron^Nf  dbnbt  and 
defection  into  their  caflfepy  what  will  the 
bet  itself  prodocelnt  wholesale  deser- 
tion? 

No>  "tfus  way  ruin  waits  them." 
Wkedier  they  will  rush  headlong  or 
HoCy  is  more  their  business  than  ours. 
An  our  concern  should  be  to  stand 
prepared  for  the  call,  which  cannot  be 
much  longer  delayed,  for  the  foraiatlon 
of  a  Tory  government.  And  that  go- 
venmenty  to  be  safely  i^rowidedy  and  in 
such  wise  as  to  prooMse  permanency, 
most  take  for  its  notto  tiie- words  we 


just  now  quoted.  "We  want « 
cable  and  uncompramitiHg  paiificians. 
A  "  amceder  "  is  bat  another  name  for 
a  man  whe^hmitif  principle$  <U  aU!^ 
B«t  ht  its  practice  it  must  be  just 
4fif  contrast  to  the  mi$erabki  it  suc- 
ceeds. With  less  prate,  there  must  be 
*  more  work  done ;  with  less  boasf  of 
liberality  f  there  must  be  more  of  old 
English  freedom ;  mi/h  less  talk  of 
"  government  without  patronage,''  there 
must  be  fewer  places  manufectured; 
with  less  cant  about  ''  reforms,"  there  • 
must  he  ten  times  more  practical  im- 
provement. In  fine,  increased  strength 
and  efficiency  in  all  our  institutions 
must  be  their  aim,  in  place  of  allowing 
"  various  great  questions  to  drift  down 
the  stream,*'  in  the  way  which  now 
excites  the  contemptuous  rejoicing  of 
our  natural  enemies,  the  Radicals. 


GOLD. 

The  fece  of  man  is  pale  with  care. 

In  youth  his  step  is  old ; 
In  age  his  eyes  suspicious  glare, 

And  why  ?    Alas !  for  gold. 

For  gold,  beneath  the  mighty  hilb. 

Across  the  raging  sea, 
Where  femine  wastes,  or  fever  kilb — 

Where  gold  is,  there  is  he. 

It  is  not  want,  it  is  not  wo, 
That  makes  him  delve  tlie  mine ; 

The  fruits  of  wretched  slavery  go 
To  deck  ambition's  shrine. 

The  golden  sceptre,  sign  of  sway 

Among  our  fleeting  race, 
Was  brought  from  darkness  into  day, 

By  crime  and  deep  disgrace. 

The  felon  and  the  bonded  slave, 

In  mute  or  wild  despair. 
Won  the  gay  trophies  of  the  brave  — 

The  adornings  of  the  feir. 

And  well  it  were  if  thus  alone. 

In  days  of  peace  and  joy. 
The  hard-earned  metal  harmless  shone, 

A  gay  and  glittering  toy. 

For  these  command  the  admiring  eye, 

The  vulgar  keep  in  awe. 
And  the  grudged  tribute  of  a  sigh 

From  pallia  envy  draw. 
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But  goildy  dug  forth  from  earth's  dark  womb. 

In  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain. 
Roams,  lik^  some  spectre  from  the  tomb 

Haunting  the  world  again. 

If  the  poor  wretch,  for  life  confined. 

Far  from  the  light  of  day. 
In  the  fierce  anguish  of  his  mind 

To  Heaven  for  vengeance  pray, 

Up  with  the  ore  his  cry  ascends  — 

Wide  spreads  the  venom  round, 
Corrodes  the  firmest  tie  of  friends, 

And  taints  the  peaceful  ground. 

Survey  the  marshalled  fields  of  strife; 

Hie  long-drawn  lines  behold. 
Where  death  in  every  form  is  rife ! 

Why  stand  men  there? — for  gold. 

Though  sought  by  all,  it  hath  no  power 

To  satisfy  the  mind ; 
Tlie  richest,  in  their  happiest  hoar, 

Have  wishes  unconfmed. 

And  wants,  unknown  before,  it  brings 

To  those  without  it  blest ; 
With  thousand  cares,  like  scorpion-stings, 

Tliat  rob  the  soul  of  rest. 

Anxious  for  gold,  the  sire  surveys 

His  child  with  evil  eye ; 
For  lust  of  gold,  the  spendthrift  prays 

His  father  soon  may  die. 

Hast  thou  another's  gold?— no  more 

He  views  thee  as  tnou  art ; 
He  sees  thy  faults,  unknown  before  »• 

Think  not  to  share  his  heart.    < 

And  if  thou  lend  the  yellow  bane 

To  him  thou  deemst  thy  friend. 
Dream  not  of  social  joy  again — 

That  friendship  soon  shall  end. 

Yet,  if  thou  lend  it  not,  all  changed 

His  aspect  is  to  thee ; 
He  thinks  you  doubt  him,  and  estranged 

Thenceforth  ye  both  must  be. 

Men  call  it  power,  yet  it  hath  none  - 

To  cool  the  throbbing  brain, 
To  quell  the  grisly  skeleton, 

Or  call  bade  youth  again. 

Yet  still  it  hath  a  blessed  power. 

In  Charity's  fair  hand ; 
Falling,  like  heaven's  refreshing  shower, 

To  cheer  a  thirsty  land. 
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THE  MAELSTROM. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


It  was  mid-day^  and  the  sun  shone 
with  the  feeble  power  of  a  Norway 
aatumn,  when  his  rays  serve  only  to 
remind  you  of  warmth^  and  fail  to 
inTigoiate  and  cherish.  Mr.  Braceyard, 
the  mate  of  the  Island  Lass,  stood  with 
folded  arms  beside  the  gangway,  gazing 
across  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  a  little 
fishing  town  which  was  situated  at  its 
farthest  extremity.  He  was  a  man  of 
middle  age  and  stature,  strongly  built, 
and  of  a  firm  and  placid  demeanour, 
with  a  bronzed  countenance  that  be- 
tokened him  to  have  visited  various 
cKmates,  and  to  have  weathered  many 
storms.  In  dress  he  was  neat,  and 
dean  in  person ;  and  bis  whole  air 
bore  testimony  to  his  having  known  a 
better  fortune.  He  was  now  watching 
with  interest  a  little  boat  that  came 
towards  them  from  the  town  as  rapidly 
as  the  stalwart  arms  of  two  Norwegian 
seamen  could  impel  it.  As  it  ap- 
proadied  nearer,  he  could  discern  the 
forms  of  the  expected  passengers.  And 
now  it  came  alongside  the  schooner; 
the  men  boarded  their  oars,  and  those 
in  the  boat  prepared  to  come  on  deck. 

The  first  who  was  helped  up  the 
side  of  the  vessel  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
apparently  of  some  three-and-twenty 
summers,  or  perhaps  one  or  two  more 
—  but  the  subject  is  delicate,  and  I 
am  cautious.  Her  dark  hair,  clustering 
down  her  cheeks,  was  pushed  forward 
by  the  little  bonnet,  or  hat,  which  fitted 
close  to  her  head.  Her  eye,  deep,  dark, 
and  fully  beamed  with  the  soul  which 
spoke  through  it ;  and  when  it  settled 
for  a  moment  upon  yours,  vou  would 
start  as  though  your  hand  had  suddenly 
encountered  a  torpedo — for  the  glance 
flashed  through  Uie  veins  of  the  be- 
holder like  electricity.  Her  elastic  step 
as  she  trod  the  deck,  her  elegant  figure, 
her  commanding  and  dignified  presence, 
won  yon  to  admiration,  but  checked  you 
vrith  reverence.  I  have  heard  of  many 
beautiful  women,  but  never  of  one  more 
fitted  for  manly  love  than  Ellenore  Mac- 
fiirlane.  She  was  followed  by  her 
youngest  sister,  Grace,  a  beauty  of  a 
different  cast.  Her  youthful  counte- 
nance was  lighted  by  laughing  blue 
eyes,  which  continually  sparkl^  with 
innocence  and  gaiety  of  soul.    She  was 
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shorter  and  of  slighter  make  than  her 
sister ;  and  her  timid  and  shrinking  air 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
dignified  bearing  of  Ellenore.  Man 
would  approach  her  as  a  being  that 
needed  and  sought  his  protection, 
whilst  the  independent  and  fearless 
boldness  of  her  sister  would  keep  him 
unwillingly  from  her  side.  Their 
&lher  was  a  noble  figure,  who  carried 
in  his  air  and  face  the  stamp  of  gen- 
tleman-^ whose  venerable  look,  long 
white  hair,  and  erect  carriage,  inspired 
the  beholder  with  respect  that  was 
not  removed  by  the  quaintness  and 
poverty  of  his  attire.  He  was  dressed 
m  an  antique  coat,  meant  to  be  black, 
with  threadbare  breeches  to  match, 
and  huge  steel  buckles;  below  these 
were  a  pair  of  gray  woollen  hose  and 
unblacked  shoes,  also  secured  by  im- 
mense buckles.  The  old  family  ser- 
vant, Donald  Brae,  with  bis  plaid 
oddly  bundled  upon  his  back,  brought 
up  the  rear  and  the  luggage. 

After  having  inspected  their  berths, 
and  with  somewhat  rueful  countenances 
beheld  the  miserable  accommodations 
afforded  by  the  schooner  for  female 
passengers,  the  whole  party  returned 
to  the  deck  and  watchea  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  sailors  for  their  de- 
parture. The  listless  and  nerveless 
behaviour  of  the  crew  soon  caught  the 
eye  of  the  old  man,  who  was  himself 
something  of  a  sailor,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  that  eccentric  race.  He 
therefore  moved  forward  with  his 
daughters  to  the  post  of  the  mate, 
who  was  still  stationed  by  one  of  the 
gangways,  and  asked  the  reason  of  this 
slackness  and  dulness  at  such  a  time. 

"  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  Braceyard,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  salute  to  the 
ladies  that  was  far  from  ungraceful, 
and  which  won  him  much  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  sister,  '<  the 
captain  is  determined  to  sail  upon  this 
day  of  all  others,  d'ye  see,  and  the 
men  don't  like  it — the  same  being  a 
Friday :  and  in  my  mind  (but  that's 
nothing),  I  don't  think  it  veiy  wise  in 
the  captain  myself." 

«  What  I"  said  Ellenore,  "  do  you 
yourself,  then,  really  lay  any  weight 
upon  this  common  superstition? 
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"  Why,  madam/'  replied  the  sailor, 
with  a  somewhat  perplexed  counte- 
Dance,  ''  upon  the  land,  d  ye  see,  I 
care  nothing  for  such  yam ;  but  here, 
or  rather  upon  the  blue  water,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing.  I'm  not  much  of 
a  shore-going  lubber,  but  I  have  been 
there  often  enough  in  my  day — though 
I  never  liked  it.  Who  can  feel  for  the 
senseless  dirty  clav,  without  the  spirit 
even  of  the  Dead  Sea — though,  as  I 
have  never  seen  that  same  (unless  I 
sailed  over  it  when  a  powder-monkey 
in  the  Invincible,  when  I  knew  nothing 
of  longitude,  and  did  not  care  a  rope's 
end  which  way  we  steered),  I  can't 
pretend  to  say  much  about  it.  But, 
as  I  said,  who  can  feel  for  the  (hill 
earlh,  which  knows  you  not,  as  you  feel 
for  these  generous  waters,  which  bound 
beneath  your  feet  and  are  conscious  of 
the  forms  they  bear  ?  Ah  1  you  may 
have  seen  a  storm  on  shore,  but  you 
have  not  beheld  a  brisk  gale  at  sea. 
Often  have  I  stood  leaning  against  the 
bulwarks,  when  the  night,  lighted  only 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  was  as  dark  as 
the  cockpit  with  an  unsnuffed  candle, 
whilst  the  sea  broke  in  waterfalls  over 
our  bows,  and  the  foam  flew  as  high 
as  the  gallant-yards,  and  the  wind 
roared  over  the  deep — ay !  oAen  have 
I  stood  there,  and  looked  up  aloft  and 
seen  thing*  clustering  round  the  mast 
as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees.  Ah,  ladies, 
you  may  laugh ;  but  there  are  beings 
which  live  upon  the  waters,  and  are 
not  known  to  shoremen.'' 

There  was  something  very  interesting 
about  Mr.  Braceyard — he  was  evi- 
dently not  a  common  sailor,  although 
he  generally  spoke  in  the  language  of 
such ;  but  when  he  came  to  handle 
more  elevated  subjects,  his  language 
acquired  a  superiority  of  tone  that 
surprised  his  hearers  as  much  as  the 
sentiments  themselves.  Grace  Mac- 
^rlane  was  about  to  ask  him  some 
question  concerning  the  spirits  of  the 
deep,  when  the  sailor  suddenly  roused 
himself  from  the  fit  of  abstraction  into 
which  he  had  ^len,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  shore,  exclaimed,  with  a  tone 
of  interest,  "  Uah  1  here  he  comes  at 
last,  poor  fellow." 

"  Who?"  demanded  Grace. 

''Another  passenger,  miss,  who,  I 
take  it,  has  got  some  friends  in  the 
Highlands,  and  has  no  mind  to  travel 
southwards  to  get  to  them.  Tlie  poor 
Jad,  they  say,  has  been  as  hard  pressed 
for  a   resting-place  as  a  flying -fish, 


which,  in  my  opinion,  b  a  cursed 
shame — I  ask  your  pardon,  miss, 
and  yours  also,  miss  (touching  his 
hat  to  each) ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  burning 
shame  when  a  man  is  crushed  down 
to  the  earth,  and  has  nothing  left  him 
but  a  battered  hull,  every  stick  being 
blown  away,  and  all  his  crew  sent  to 
hell,  that  he  may  not  retire  quietly  to 
some  distant  harbour  and  die  in  peace. 
I  know  one  that  would  not  serve  his 
bitterest  enemy  so — nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, would  our  captain  there,  Duncan 
M'Leary ;  and  so  he  has  agreed  to 
put  the  younker  across  for  a  mere 
trifle." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  the  Scottish 
pastor. 

The  mate  looked  keenly  at  him 
before  he  replied,  and  then  made 
answer :  "  Wny,  they  say  on  shore 
yonder  that  he  is  an  exile;  but  from 
where,  and  for  what  cause^  matters 
nothing  to  Nicholas  Braceyard.  He 
has  been  living  in  this  part  of  Norway 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  friend  in  the  worlds 
nor  a  follower  either ;  and  so,  like  me, 
he  stands  alone.  This  is  too  hx  nortfi 
to  suit  southern  blood,  which,  perhaps, 
is  one  reason  for  his  leaving  iO' 

The  boat  which  conveyed  the  exile 
was  alongside.  He  slowly  ascended 
the  deck,  and  one  of  the  boatmen 
brought  after  him  a  small  portmanteau 
containing  his  wardrobe.  He  was  a 
young  man,  apparently  five  or  six-and- 
twenty.  His  height  was  upwards  of 
six  feet,  his  figure  stately  and  eiect, 
and  his  countenance  and  deportment 
noble  and  dignified.  His  principal 
garment  was  a  black  cloak  lined  with 

sables. 

•  •  •  • 

'<  Please  you,  sir,"  said  the  old 
mariner,  stroking  down  his  hair,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  all  grouped 
round  the  foremast  watching  the  enect 
of  the  embassage,  '<  the  men  respect- 
fully hope  you  will  put  off  sailing  till 
.to-morrow.  The  Island  Lass  never  did 
sail  upon  a  Friday,  and  no  good  can 
come  of  it.  Donald  Beg,  the  Skyeman, 
has  had  a  vision,  and  be  says" — 

<'  Curse  you  all,"  interrupted  the 
rough  captam,  fiercely,  "  and  doubly 
d — n  Donald  Beg;  I  will  have  the 
rascal  put  in  irons  if  he  sees  any  more 
visions.  Curse  you  all,  I  say,"  he 
continued,  loud  enough  for  the  whole 
crew  to  hear  him,  ''  for  a  set  of 
cowardly  lubbers;  if  you  have  a  mind 
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to  desert  me  and  the  vessel,  go  ashore 
with  you  and  be  hanged.  Have  we 
not  been  kept  here  by  the  wind  for  a 
week,  and  is  there  not  a  good  land- 
breeze  at  last,  and  do  yon  think  I  will 
watt  here  till  it  changes  again?  In 
the  bracing  of  a  yard,  as  it  were,  we 
shall  reach  the  Orkneys,  and  then  you 
may  gramble  as  roach  as  you  like ; 
hot  now  hoist  away  and  be  damned." 
The  men  looked  at  each  other  with 
lowering  fiices,  and  mattering  inarti- 
eahtely,  like  the  sullen  moan  of  a 
rising  storm,  they  dispersed  to  seek 

their  respective  duties. 

0  m  •  • 

The  waning  sun  was  shining  over 
the  waters  as  the  Island  Lass  stood 
away  towards  the  west.  The  ragged 
nountaina  of  Norland  were  fast  soften- 
ing in  distance ;  and  though  the  breeze 
was  not  of  that  steady  character  which 
sailors  like,  the  good  vessel  continued 
to  make  rapid  progress  through  the 
deep.  The  exile  leant  against  the 
mainmast,  with  his  eyes  foced  upon 
the  deck,  and  seemed  wrapped  in 
sorrowful  contemplation.  The  mate 
paced  to  and  fro  with  folded  arms, 
and  occasionally  cast  his  look  to  wind- 
wafd,  whilst  a  gleam  of  dissatis&ction 
and  anxiety  would  pervade  his  coun- 
tenance. As  for  Captain  M'Leary,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  in  his  cabin, 
engaged  with  the  steward  discussing  a 
bottle  of  brandy.  But  the  most  inte- 
resting grottp  was  the  family  of  the 
pastor.  They  were  seated  upon  a 
oench  near  the  steersfaian ;  ine  old 
man  between  his  daughters,  like  winter 
between  antumn  and  spring.  At  a 
little  distance  stood  Donidd  Brae, 
their  aged  attendant,  who  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  admiring  the  easy  air  and 
gallant  bearing  of  Mr.  Braceyard,  tlie 
mate,  as  he  carelessly  stepped  the  lee 
side  of  the  deck.  But  Donald  Brae 
did  not  forget  the  presence  of  his 
master  and  the  young  ladies,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  in  adjusting  the 
cloak,  or  shifting  the  position  of  the 
seat,  and  offering  other  little  services 
as  occasion  required.  The  counte- 
nances of  all  fonr  were  frequently 
lighted  np  with  pleasure  as  the  pro- 
spect of  again  reaching  home  occupied 
their  thoughts  and  conversation ;  and 
occasionally,  too,  the  features  of  the 
yonng  ladies  would  sadden  with  svm* 
pathy  as  they  looked  upon  the  melan- 
choly figure  of  the  stranger,  and  re- 
flected that  he  perhaps  had  no  home 


to  welcome  him,  and  no  expecting 
friend  or  relative  to  cheer  and  comfort 
him ;  for  they  were  of  a  sex  and  mould 
to  think  that  comfort  is  afibrded  by 
sympathy,  and  that  half  of  our  own 
sorrows  may  be  lightened  by  the  know- 
ledge that  a  friend  is  correspondingly 
afflicted. 

**  Donald  Brae,''  said  his  master  to 
that  fiiithful  servant,  "  take  forth  thy 
fife  and  play  to  us  some  of  thy  simple 
mountain  airs ;  but  let  it  not  be  light 
and  lively."  And  he  added,  turning 
to  his  daughters,  *'  The  majesty  of  the 
ocean,  the  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness  of  the  scene,  suit  not  gay  and 
trifling  strains.  You,  Ellenore,  seem 
unusually  saddened ;  I  too  feel,  more 
than  is  my  wont,  oppressed  with  an 
indescribable  awe." 

"  There  is,"  said  Ellenore,  "  an  un- 
usual heaviness  in  the  air ;  and  though 
the  wind  blows,  it  is  by  gusts  and  fits. 
I  certainly  do  feel  somewhat  melan- 
choly, and  Donald's  pipe  will  do  us 
all  good." 

Donald  Brae  had  now  tuned  his 
flageolet ;  and  after  a  short  time  spent 
in  reflecting  upon  the  most  appropriate 
strain,  struck  up  with  a  long,  melan- 
choly funeral  wail  of  a  highland  clan. 
As  the  last  notes  died  upon  the  ear, 
Grace  Mac&rlane  sighed  deeply,  and 
the  whole  group  were  equally  dispi- 
rited. 

<<Come,  Donald,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  at  last,  **  this  will  never  do 
—  give  us  something  more  cheering. 
But  suppose,  Grace,  you  entertain  us 
with  a  song." 

Grace  hesitated  for  some  time ;  she 
could  think  of  none  that  harmonised 
with  her  present  fiielings;  and  upon 
her  father  renewing  his  reouest  she 
began  a  hymn.  The  attendant  soon 
caught  the  tune,  and  chimed  in  with 
bis  flageolet.  The  sweet  voice  of  the 
singer  caught  the  ear  of  the  exile,  and 
roused  him  for  a  moment  from  his 
stupor — but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
He  sighed,  and  changed  his  position  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  mast  against 
which  he  was  leaning. 

"  Ellenore,*'  said  her  fiither,  when 
Grace  had  ceased,  **  do  you  try  what 
you  can  do;  but  let  your  song  be 
neither  a  foneral  dirge,  a  hymn,  nor 
a  psalm." 

The  dark  beauty  obeyed.  She  chose 
a  song  that  had  been  composed  by  a 
rough  poet  of  her  own  native  isle ;  and 
which  appeared  to  ba  familiar  also  to 
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Donald  Brae,  since  he  immediately 
gave  the  wild  accompaniment :  but  its 
chief  charm  was  in  the  glowing  anima- 
tion of  the  singer,  and  in  the  rich 
fulness  and  sweetness  of  her  voice. 
Thus  she  sang : 

THB  8XA. 

Welcome !  welcome  i  ye  mountains  hlae, 

That  rise  ahoye  the  main ! 
My  stormy  spirit  leaps  to  view 

Your  cuma-cspped  heads  again. 

Welcome!  welcome!  thou  thunder-cloud, 

Careering  in  thy  pride ! 
My  spirit  quits  its  clay-huilt  shroud, 

And  flauies  hy  thy  side. 

But  welcome  most  thou  foaming  sea ! 

With  spirit  wild  as  mine ; 
My  soul,  if  droopinff,  melts  in  thee. 

Or,  soaring,  hlends  in  thine. 

Thou  hast  a  charm  when  sunset  glowing 
Has  tinged  thy  hreast  with  red — 

And  lingering  Evening  stays,  hestovring 
A  smile  upon  thy  bed. 

Thou  hast  a  charm  when  Darkness  flings 
Her  shadow  o*er  thy  might ; 

And  each  glad  wave,  low  murmuring,  sings 
Its  welcome-hymn  to-night ;  — 

When  Earth  fieshushed  within  her  shroud. 
And  thou,  with  ceaseless  moan, 

Hold'st  converse  with  the  night-wind 
loud, 
Or  keep'st  thy  watch  alone. 

Thou  hast  a  charm  when  tempests  roar. 
And  thunders  rock  the  deep — 

When  mountain  billows  whelm  the  shore. 
And  whirlwinds  o'er  thee  sweep  — 

When  heaven  is  black,  and  hoarse  blasts 
rattle. 

And  lightnings  mock  thy  gloom. 
And  white  waves,  leaping,  crash  in  battle. 

And  reel  into  iheit  tomb— 

Then  laughs  the  soul  to  twine  with  thee. 

And  revels  in  thy  form ; 
For  oh !  thou  art,  majestic  sea ! 

Magnificent  in  storm. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  excitement 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  anima- 
tion of  the  singer  gradually  subsided 
without  a  word  being  spoken ;  and  all 
were  relapsing  into  thougbtfulness, 
.when  a  deep  sigh  aroused  their  atten- 
tion. It  proceeded  firom  the  stranger, 
who  during  the  song  had  emei^ged  from 
his  post,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  glowing  features  of  EUenore. 
He  now  turned  away,  and  strode  across 
the  deck. 


It  is  niffht — glorious  night!  Her 
zone,  studded  with  a  million  gems,  is 
reflected  in  the  calm  waters.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  disturbs  the  tranquillity 
of  the  deep ;  the  idle  sails  hang  loosely 
from  the  yards,  and  the  long  pennant 
droops  heaide  the  mast.  Beautiful 
night  1 — beautiful  on  land,  where  a 
thousand  objects  give  life  to  the  scene 
and  companionsliip  to  the  beholder; 
but  most  beautiful  when,  stationary  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean,  he  looks 
over  the  glittering  plain,  lighted  by  the 
pale  moon  and  ten  thousand  thousand 
rival  stars,  and  far  as  the  dark  horizon, 
every  way,  he  can  find  no  tabernacle 
but  his  own,  no  wanderer  but  himself — 
when  there  is  not  a  human  form,  and 
notliing  made  by  human  skill,  beyond 
the  narrow  walls  within  which  he 
stands.  How  the  eye  rejoices  to  dwell 
upon  the  thin  taperine  spars,  to  run 
along  the  indistinct  yards,  and  to  follow 
the  almost  invisible  tracery  of  the  cord- 
age 1  From  these  it  mounts  up  to  the 
clear  unclouded  heaven ;  and  though 
the  eye  pauses  there,  the  mind,  untired, 
strives  to  pierce  into  its  depths.  Reason 
struggles  to  keep  pace  with  imagination. 
The  soul  is  expanded  with  the  greatness 
of  that  it  contemplates,  and  pours  forth 
all  its  riches,  ana  searches  into  things 
that  baffle  but  cannot  repress  its  scru- 
tiny, and  dives  through  tlie  vastness  of 
creation,  and  bows  beifore  the  footstool 
of  the  Creator — and  returns  to  its  clay, 
depressed,  and  humbled,  and  lone. 

Hark !  that  low  moaning  sound  alofl 
— it  is  the  breeze  sighing  through  the 
cordi^,  sure  forerunner  of  a  gale. 
And  now  there  comes  from  the  south 
a  small  black  cloud,  whose  edge  it 
fringed  with  silver.  And  now  the 
wh<3e  horizon  is  thick  with  heavy 
clouds  that  throng  after  their  messen* 
ger.  The  wind  comes  cold  and  keen ; 
and  far  a-head,  stretching  away  into 
the  darkness,  runs  a  line  of  foam,  that 
approaches  with  the  rapidity  of  a  race- 
horse. Put  the  ship  about — in  with 
every  shred  of  canvass — and  prepare 
to  scud  before  the  gale ! 

It  is  an  awful  suspense  to  watch  the 
storm  approach,  while  every  moment 
brings  it  nigher,— to  wait  for  the  shock 
which  you  can  only  abide;  and  the 
bravest  holds  his  breath  <<  for  a  time,'' 
when  the  furious  tempest  strikes  the 
poor  ship,  and  sends  ner  reeling  be- 
neath the  wave,  to  emerge  again,  co- 
vered wiU)  ibam,  and  tremblinff  through 
all  her  timbers.    And  now  we  yields 
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to  the  irresistible  stonn,  and,  without  ft 
nil  Kty  ploughs  her  rapid  passage 
through  toe  seas,  while  the  spray 
flashes  above  and  around  her  in  water- 
falls. 

•  •  •  • 

The  hurricane  raged  furiously ;  the 
thunder  roared  and  the  lightning  flashed 
without  intermission  ;  and  the  ocean 
boiled  around  the  good  ship  lik<  a 
heil!  There  were  also  all  the  other 
ingredients  (if  any)  for  a  storm,  which 
have  been  so  often  mixed  together  by 
all  manner  of  writers,  that  to  re-jumble 
them  now  would  be  superfluous.  Let 
it,  however,  be  known  that  tkii  storm 
wu  as  furious  as  any  that  ever  raged 
over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  foolscap 
of  an  author.  The  Island  Lass,  close- 
leefed,  scudded  before  the  wind  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  it 
was  intended  she  should  pursue.  Sea 
after  sea  continued  to  strike  her  hea- 
vily ;  and,  though  she  paused  and 
trembled  for  a  moment  after  every 
shock,  yet  she  always  resumed  her 
caieer  without  having  received  any 
material  damage.  Captain  M'Leary 
had  done  his  duty  like  a  man  and  a 
sailor,  and  he  now  stood  with  his  mate 
beside  the  wheel,  anxiously  watching 
how  his  vessel  bore  herself  beneath  her 
trials.  The  pastor  and  his  daughters 
were  gone  below,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  earnest  supplica- 
tion to  Him  who  alone  could  still  the 
tempest  and  direct  their  course.  Hu- 
man weakness  would  occasionally  burst 
forth  in  the  tears  of  the  younger  girl ; 
but,  else,  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  the 
devoutness  of  their  resignation,  and  the 
purity  of  their  previous  lives,  lent 
calmness  in  this  trying  hour  to  the 
whole  group.  The  exile  remained  upon 
deck :  he  stood  partly  sheltered  by  the 
mast  from  the  waves  which  dashed 
over  the  vessel ;  his  eye  looked  prouder 
as  the  storm  waxed  more  boisterous; 
he  even  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  war- 
ring of  the  elements,  and  over  his 
countenance  passed  a  smile  of  scorn 
and  triumph  as  a  mountainous  wave 
swept  over  the  ship,  and,  carrying  away 
with  it  the  long-boat  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bulwarks,  threatened  to 
annihilate  the  entire  fabric  upon  which 
he  stood.  His  whole  air  was  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  resigned  and  heavenly- 
minded  beings  who  knelt  beneath  him. 
They  yielded  to  their  fate  without  re- 
pining ;  but  he  neither  yielded  nor  re- 
pined ;  he  defied  his  fate.    He  seemed 


to  say  to  the  billows,  ^  Come  on,  and 
do  your  worst  I  I  am  already  a  wretch ; 
what  can  you  make  me  more  ?  I  court 
the  death  you  threaten  me  with.  I 
have  said  that  I  would  die  in  battle 
when  cannon  roared,  and  men  shouted, 
and  bayonets  clashed.  This  is  as  well. 
My  soul  is  up,  my  nerves  are  braced, 
mv  foot  is  firm  1  I  have  scorned  death 
a  hundred  times  by  land,  and  I  scorn 

him  now  by  seal Gallant  wave! 

you  have  cleared  a  passage  there,  but 
you  have  not  reachea  me  yet !  I  stand 
still  —  I  await  you  —  I  defy  you;  — 
come  on  1"  Thus  he  raved  ;  and  the 
louder  the  winds  blew  the  wilder 
waxed  his  enthusiasm. 

In  the  forecastle  stood  a  group  of 
seamen,  holding  on  as  they  might,  and 
dripping  with  spray  like  water-fowl, 
ana  heeding  it  as  little.  They  ma- 
naged to  pitch  their  voices  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
loudness  of  the  gale.  Among  them 
was  Donald  Beg,  the  Skyeman,  who 
for  the  tenth  time  narrated  his  vision, 
and  informed  his  wondering  auditors 
that  its  accomplishment  was  being 
graduallv  fulfilled.  Thus  he  went  on, 
— ''And  when  she  struck  I  saw  the 
tall  fellow  yonder — if  so  he  be, — I  say 
that  I  saw  him  stamp  with  his  foot 
upon  the  deck,  and  she  crumbled  into 
pieces  like  a  rotten  biscuit.  Ay,  and 
when  I  thought  myself  in  the  water, 
and  cast  my  eyes  upwards  in  tlie  last 
twinkle,  I  could  see  him  flying  away 
through  the  air  like  the  old  witch  No- 
reen  Maldroukit,  as  they  say ;  and  his 
laugh  rang  in  my  ears  louder  than  a 
broadside." 

"  Who  was  it  that  you  saw, — was  it 
the  old  or  the  young  one  Y*  asked  the 
old  sailor  who  had  previously  acted  as 
ambassador,  and  who  was  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  boatswain, — 
he  having  once  served  in  that  capacity 
on  board  a  man-of-war. 

''  The  young  one,  to  be  sore/'  re- 
plied the  seer,  <'  he  in  the  furred 
cloak  ;  he  is  standing  somewhere  aft. 
Hell !  what  a  flash  1  There  you  may 
see  him  now,  tossing  his  arms  about 
like  the  jib-sail  when  it  has  shot  the 
bolt-ropes,  and  grinning  like  Satan 
over  a  frying  soul.    God  forgive  us  all, 

say  I ril  tell  you  what,  my 

mates,''  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  his  hearers  were  sunk  in 
consternation,  "  it's  not  good  ulking  of 
these  matters  in  a  night  like  this ;  but 
one  may  as  well  speak  out  at  once  as 
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only  remained  to  flit  across  his  course 
and  for  a  moment  intercept  his  rays. 
All  was  serenity  and  peace ;  the  waves 
obeyed  the  general  cnarm,  and  lazily 
heaved  over  the  broad  plain,  and  sank 
again  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  without 
being  scattered  into  foam.  The  Island 
Lass  still  idly  drifted  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  afforded  the  only  trace 
of  the  late  furious  gale.  One  by  one 
her  crew  appeared  upon  deck,  and, 
with  hope  rebuoyed,  stood  prepared  to 
execute  any  command  that  might  be 
issued,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
ship  once  more  in  sailing  trim.  Upon 
deck,  too,  having  partaken  of  a  hasty 
morning  meal,  again  stood  the  Scottish 
pastor  and  his  lovely  daughters ;  hope 
and  gratitude  were  beaming  in  their 
pale  features  and  glistening  eyes,  and 
they  looked  up  to  heaven  and  poured 
ibrth  their  silent  thanks  to  Him  who 
had  protected  them  through  the  great 
peril  of  the  tempest.  Beside  them 
stood  Donald  Brae,  who  imitated  their 
actions  and  shared  in  their  devotion. 
At  a  little  distance,  and  apart  from 
all,  was  the  exile ;  stem,  gloomy,  and 
wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  private  sorrows.  "  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh :"  but  the  heart  is  often  too 
full  to  speak.  No  words  can  paint 
the  harmony  and  satisfaction  that  reign 
within ;  the  softness  of  the  thoughts 
cannot  be  expressed  by  the  most  sooth- 
ing sounds,  any  more  than  can  the 
tranquil  and  regular  features  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  receive  justice  from  the 
more  skilful  artist;  and  language  ap« 
pears  doubly  harsh  and  dissonant  when 
we  endeavour  to  communicate  the 
emotions  that  are  melting  us  into  gra- 
titude and  love. 

The  minister  and  his  daughters  could 
only  make  known  to  each  other,  by 
the  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  those 
feelings  that  elevated  them  above  the 
condition  of  mere  humanity,  and  car- 
ried their  souls  into  the  presence  of 
their  Creator.  Not  such  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  exile.  He  had  never 
been  taught  to  lift  up  his  heart  on 
high ;  his  whole  soul  nad  dwelt  upon 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  when  she 
sank  his  every  hope  was  crushed.  He 
had  had  no  time  for  love,  his  heart  was 
devoted  to  one  object  only ;  his  rela- 
tives, his  followers,  were  all  annihilated 
or  consigned  to  hopeless  captivity,  and 
there  was  not  one  in  the  wide  world 
who  had  a  feeling  for  him,  or  for  whom 


he  felt  himself  an  interest.  He  was 
alone;  and  now  in  the  reaction  after 
excitement  he  experienced  a  depression 
and  gloom  that  never,  in  his  gloomiest 
moments  before,  had  bent  him  down 
so  heavily.  He  looked  not  up  in 
thankfulness  and  gratitude;  he  only 
felt  that,  if  he  had  perished,  there  was 
not  one  who  would  have  mourned 
him :  and  now  that  he  is  saved,  who 
will  rejoice?  He  covered  his  fiice 
with  his  mantle,  and  groaned  aloud. 
Then,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he 
looked  up  haughtily,  cast  a  stem  glance 
around,  and  strode  across  tl)e  deck: 
he  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  called 
fur  his  breakfast. 

[To  say  a  word  of  myself,  and  that 
modestly,  I  resemble  Euripides  rather 
tlian  Sophocles — I  paint  men  such  as 
they  are,  not  such  as  they  ought  to  be; 
nor,  perhaps,  such  as  some  would 
wish  to  have  them  represented.] 

As  the  morning  mist  rolled  back 
into  the  distance,  several  small  islands 
were  discovered  a-head.  And  now  the 
breeze,  which  had  been  long  flagging, 
lulled  into  a  calm ;  and  soon  a  low  con- 
tinual hum,  like  that  of  an  army  of  bees, 
which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  stilled 
ocean,  became  audible  to  every  ear. 
The  mate,  who  was  giving  ordere  for 
the  erection  of  a  jury-mast,  paused  as 
he  caught  the  sound,  and  bent  forward 
his  head  in  the  attitude  of  strained  at- 
tention. The  boatswain  stood  still, 
with  one  hand  half-upraised,  whilst 
his  countenance  darkened  with  dismay 
that  was  not  often  to  be  seen  upon  his 
rugged  features.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken ;  every  one  held  his  breath, 
whilst  he  listened  with  an  intensity  of 
eagerness  that  betokened  the  awe  that 
was  fast  filling  his  heart.  The  sailors 
looked  upon  each  other,  and  then  upon 
the  forlorn  and  helpless  state  of  their 
ship ;  and  a  flash  of  wildness  seemed 
to  mn  from  face  to  fece. 

'<  My  God  !*'  at  length  cried  the 
boatswain,  at  the  same  time  making 
two  strides  towards  the  spot  where 
stood  Mr.  Braceyard, — "  it  is  the  Mos- 
koestrom  V* 

The  charm  was  broken.  '*  The  Mos- 
koestrom  I  the  Moskoestrom  T*  cried 
£llenore  and  Grace.  "  The  Mos- 
koestrom !''  echoed  all  the  crew. 

**  Away,  men  V*  shouted  Bracevard, 
in  a  voice  like  a  thunderclap,  "  down 
to  the  hold  1  Bring  up  the  spare  sails, 
clear  the  deck,  set  up  a  spar  for  a 
mast — away  V* 
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Away  jamped  the  men  in  eveiy  di- 
rection; some  fetched  the  sail,  some 
prepared  to  rig  the  spar,  and  the  car- 
penter laboured  more  strenuously  than 
be  bad  ever  laboured  before,  to  prepare 
a  bole  in  the  deck  to  receive  it.  None 
were  unemployed  save  the  exile,  the 
pastor  and  his  daughters,  and  the  cap- 
tain, who  stood  helplessly  looking  on, 
with  a  surprised  and  vacant  counte- 
namce,  that  shewed  he  had  not  recover- 
ed his  fecolties  since  his  midnight  stu- 
pefaction. One  of  the  most  willing  to 
ne  nseful,  but  the  most  useless  of  all, 
was  Donald  Brae:  he  ran  about  the 
deck,  first  to  one  spot  and  then  to  an- 
otheTy  not  knowing  how  to  employ 
himself;  and  pushed  the  men  about, 
and  called  to  them  to  exert  themselves, 
and  sometimes  strove  to  set  them  an 
example.  He  would  snatch  the  ham- 
mer mm  a  man  whose  arms  were  al- 
ready working  with  the  perseverance 
of  a  steam-engine,  and  begin  hammer- 
ing away  himself  with  the  fury  of  a 
madman;  and  when  the  instrument 
was  wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  he 
was  sent  reeling  about  his  business,  he 
wooM  steer  across  to  another  busy 
workman,  and  urge  him  to  hasten  his 
pace :  and  if  he  failed  to  comply,  he 
was  sure  to  have  the  heavy  fist  of 
Donald  applied  to  his  back  with  re- 
morseless energy.  In  short,  Donald 
Brae  experienced  all  that  agony  of 
feelti^  which  is  sometimes  piercing 
enough  to  drive  a  man  to  frenzy,  when 
be  is  obliged  to  stand  passively  by 
without  being  able  to  make  any  exer- 
tion to  save  himself  fix>m  the  fate  that 
momently  draws  towards  him ;  when, 
though  unable  to  display  more  activity 
himself,  he  is  continually  feeling  that 
those  about  him  fail  to  exert  the  ful- 
ness of  energy  that  their  desperate 
position  requires.  The  venerable  mi- 
nister stood  in  the  afier-part  of  the 
vessel ;  his  eldest  daughter  hung  upon 
one  of  his  arms,  while  the  other  was 
folded  round  the  tottering  form  of 
Grace.  All  three  were  intently  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  sailors.  As 
for  the  unsociable  exile,  he  stood,  as 
usual,  a  short  space  apart,  whilst  his 
eye  wandered  nom  group  to  group 
with  a  strange  expression  of  apathy 
and  scorn. 

The  din  of  preparation  drowned  the 
stem  hum  of  the  distant  whirlpool,  and 
an  hour  passed  away  before  the  appa- 
rent confusion  on  deck  once  more  died 
into  silence.    There  was,  however,  an 


anxious  panse  when  the  new  sail  was 
stretched  into  the  air;  and  the  expe- 
rienced sailors  suffered  themselves  to 
be  cheated  with  the  hope  that  there 
was  still  breeze  enough  to  make  the 
good  ship  answer  to  her  helm.  But, 
alas  1  the  heavy  canvass  refused  to  ex- 
pand its  folds;  and  not  a  breath  of 
wind  ruffled  the  dull  surface  of  the 
sullen  waters.  They  had  not  another 
hope ;  both  the  boats  had  been  washed 
overboard  during  the  storm.  The  saiU 
ors  looked  upon  each  other  in  blank 
dismay;  ana  now  they  heard  with 
awful  distinctness  the  roar  of  the  ter- 
rible Maelstrom,  and  the  frowning 
rocks  of  Lofoden  were  but  too  plainly 
visible  on  the  right.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  ship,  borne  along 
by  the  tide,  was  fast  approaching  the 
dreadful  whirlpool.  Whilst  they  stood 
thus  looking  upon  one  another  in  mute 
horror,  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  of 
the  captain  suddenly  set  up  a  wild, 
dismal  howl,  that  pierced  through  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers;  and  the  animal 
ran  yelping  about  the  deck,  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  in  a  manner  that 
plainly  evinced  his  desire  to  escape 
from  the  fated  vessel.  Grace  Mao- 
farlane  sank  upon  the  deck  in  speech- 
less agony,  and  her  sister  knelt  beside 
her  with  a  bursting  heart.  The  old  man 
prayed  aloud  in  the  extremity  of  woe. 

And  now  the  roar  of  the  Maelstrom 
waxed  louder.  There  arose  a  wild  cry 
from  the  forecastle ;  it  came  from  the 
Skyeman,  Donald  Beg.  **  I  knew  it  1 
I  knew  itl"  he  shrieked.  **  There  is 
the  very  mountain — ^there  the  very  rock 
which  I  saw,  which  I  told  you  ofl 
Oh,  the  accursed  Friday  I  oh,  the 
damned,  damned  captain  1 ' 

Louder  than  the  '*  alala*'  of  the  charg- 
ing Greeks,  wilder  than  the  war-scream 
of  the  savage  Mohawk,  was  the  yell  of 
the  answering  seamen.  With  one  im- 
pulse they  rushed  in  a  body  towards 
the  poop  of  the  vessel,  and  before  the 
ill-fated  captain  was  aware  of  their  de- 
sign, he  was  in  the  power  of  his  infu- 
riated crew.  Only  one  man  attempt- 
ed bis  rescue :  it  was  the  exile.  He 
sprang  across  the  deck,  and  felled  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist  the  most  forward  of 
the  assailants;  but  in  a  moment  he 
was  surrounded,  and  held  fast.  It  was 
now  all  over  with  Captain  M*Leary ; 
he  was  hurried  to  the  ship's  side,  and, 
without  a  moment  allowed  for  prepara- 
tion, with  all  his  many  crimes  un- 
atoned  for  and  unrepented  of,  he  was 
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hurkd,  fltruggling;  screaming,  and  blas- 
pheming, into  the  sullen  depths  of  the 
insatiable  sea.  He  had  but  one  friend 
in  the  world — (the  most  unamiable 
have  the  power  of  attaching  to  tliem 
the  graiitude  of  a  brute)  —  and  this 
friend  was  his  d(^.  He  did  not  desert 
his  master  in  his  last  moments,  but, 
leaping  from. the  deck,  swam  to  him ; 
and,  seizing  him  hv  the  collar  of  bis 
jacket,  endeavoured  to  pull  him  to- 
wards the  vessel.  For  a  long  time 
they  struggled  together  with  the  billows 
and  death,  but  at  last  the  arms  of  the 
sailor  were  thrown  wildly  for  a  moment 
in  the  air,  and  grasping  his  poor  com- 
panion round  the  neck,  they  both  to- 
gether, with  ''bubbling  groan,"  sank 
down,  down,  into  the  fathomless  abyss. 

The  attention  of  the  sailors  was  tiext 
turned  to  the  exile:  he  stood  c&lm, 
scornful,  collected,  and  unresisting. 
"  Over  with  him  1  over  with  him  l*' 
was  the  general  cry ;  but  it  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  demeanour  of  the 
young  man.  His  cheek  did  not  blush, 
nor  his  eyelid  quiver,  at  the  prospect 
of  death,  which  seemed  now  but  a  step 
ftom  him.  He  felt  and  looked  supe- 
rior to  all  around  him,  and  defied  the 
worst  that  enemies  so  despised  could 
inflict.  The  seamen  were  somewhat 
checked  by  the  passiveness  of  his  bear- 
ing; they  wished  for  resistance,  that 
they  might  lash  themselves  into  furv — 
for  men  love  to  beguile  themselves 
with  tlie  hope  that  they  shall  be  for- 
given when  acting  under  the  influence 
of  passion  for  deeds  which,  in  other 
moments,  they  would  shrink  from. 
They  were  not  therefore  sorry,  perhaps, 
when  Ellenore  Macfarlane,with  clasped 
hands  and  glistening  looks,  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  them. 

"What  do  you  do?''  she  said; 
"  wicked  and  desperate  men,  what  do 
you  do?  Have  you  no  tliought  for 
eternity?  are  you  so  free  from  crime 
that  you  have  no  fear  for  death  ?  Think 
what  you  are  about;  a  few  moments, 
and  we  shall  all  be  no  more  —  a  few 
moments,  and  we  shall  all  have  to  give 
an  account  for  what  we  have  done  and 
are  to  do.  Oh,  let  not  the  blood  of 
this  stranger  be  upon  your  hands ! 
You  can  but  send  him  from  existence 
a  few  minutes  before  he  will  be  sum- 
moned without  your  instrumentality. 
Think  what  you  do !  Come  with  me ; 
lament  and  weep  for  the  wicked  deed 
you  have  done,  and  for  that  you  have 
intended ;  come  with  me,  and  pray. 


My  father  shall  pray  with  us — he  will 
pray  for  us.    Come  vnth  me.'' 

She  took,  the  stranger  by  the  arm, 
and  disengaged  him  from  those  who 
pressed  round  him,  and  led  him  un- 
opposed to  the  side  of  her  father.  The 
sailors  looked  after  her,  and  some 
wished  to  follow ;  but  the  murder  they 
had  so  recently  committed  pressed 
upon  their  minds,  and  none  dared  to 
pray.    They  therefore  walked  away  ta 

the  fore-part  of  the  ship. 

•  •  •  • 

The  vessel  continued  slowly  to  ap- 
proach the  vortex,  and  the  certainty  of 
unavoidable  death  becanu)  every,  mo^ 
ment  more  overpowering  and  intense. 
<<  Great  God  1"  cried  the  pastor,  "  hast 
thou  preserved  us  through  the  tempest 
to  destroy  us  now  ?  Have  we  survived 
the  fury  of  the  winds,  to  perish  in  tl)e 
still  calm?  Is  there  no  hope  —  are 
there  no  means  of  safety?  Oh,  look 
down  in  pity  upon  these  innocents! 
but  if  their  hour  is  come,  thy  heavenly 
will  be  done  l" 

The  certainty  of  approaching  death 
acted  strangely  upon  the  majority  of 
the  sailors.  At  first  they  had  stood 
together  in  a  group,  gazing  gloomily 
upon  one  another ;  but  as  the  roar  of 
the  whirlpool  became  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  conviction  of  inevitable  de* 
struction  became  stronger,  they  all  dis- 
persed to  various  parts  of  the  ship. 
Some  went  aside,  and  seemed  engaged 
in  earnest  prayer;  some  hung  down 
their  heads,  and,  seated  upon  the  deck, 
appeared  sunk  in  dejection ;  and  some 
went  below  and  broke  open  the  store^ 
room,  and  drank  madly  of  the  spirits 
which  they  found.  Then,  rushing 
again  furiously  on  deck,  they  raged 
about  like  emancipated  demons  ;  tliey 
flung  overboard  the  poor  substitute  for 
a  mast  and  sail,  and  shouted,  yelled, 
and  laughed  and  danced  in  hideous 
glee.  But  they  could  not  drive  away 
the  knowledge  that  their  end  was  at 
hand,  and  in  a  moment  the  thought 
would  sweep  across  their  minds,  blast- 
ing their  maniacal  revelry  like  the 
breath  of  the  Simoom.  Then  they 
would  stand  still  in  the  midst  of  their 
furious  mirth,  and  weep,  and  wail,  and 
beat  their  breasts  in  agony ;  and  some 
would  rush  into  the  arms  «of  their 
nearest  comrade,  and  as  instantly  quit 
his  embrace,  as  affording  no  consola- 
tion. And  some  would  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  deck,  and  writhe  and 
roll  about  in  the  ecstasy  of  despair. 
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It  it  a  fearful  thing  to  behold  a  man 
in  the  extieimty  of  woe,  when  the 
waring- iron  hath  entered  deeply  into 
his  son!,  aod  all  his  agonising  throes 
cannot  thrust  it  out.  Then  there  is  no 
companionship  in  grief;  the  sight  of 
anoth^*s  dbtress  cannot  lessen  the 
sense  of  his  own  overwhelming  misery. 
Of  all  the  ship's  company,  the  male 
and  the  boatswain  alone  behaved  like 
men.  The  former  seated  himself  with 
folded  anns  upon  the  stump  of  the 
msinmast,  and  with  a  resigned  counte- 
nance  watched  the  progress  of  the  ship 
as  she  floated  on  to  destruction.  He 
probably  saw  that  his  authority  was 
gone,  and  therefore  made  no  attempt 
to  bring  the  crew  to  order.  He  was 
imitated  in  all  his  actions  by  the  bluff 
boatswain,  who  looked  up  to  Mr. 
Braceyard  as  a  finished  model  of  a 
sailor,  and  was  now  seated  upon  the 
capstan,  from  whence  he  anxiously 
observed  every  movement  of  his  proto* 

type. 

•  •  •  • 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  sun 
shone  forth  without  a  cloud  to  dim  his 
Instie,  the  waves  sparkled  beneath  his 
influence,  and  the  white  plumage  of  a 
thousand  busy  sea-birds  became  more 
daaliog  with  his  rays.  All  nature 
seemed  rejoicing.  The  isle  of  Moskoe 
was  dose  at  haiul,and  looked  cheerful 
and  inviting;  but  the  Island  Lass 
might  not  approach  any  nearer  to  its 
shores:  the  stream  which  bore  her 
along  never  suffered  any  vessel  to 
pause  in  its  career. 

''O  Godr  cried  EUenore  Mac- 
iariane,  standing  up  by  the  side  of  her 
half-inanimate  sister,  *'  is  this  horrible 
thought  a  dream?  Are  we  really 
doomed  to  die,  witliout  the  possibility 
of  assbtaoce  ?  How  calm  are  the  wa- 
ters I  how  smilii^,  bow  tranquil  the 
heavens  1  Surely  death  cannot  reign 
over  this  beautiful  scene !  To  have 
met  him  in  the  tempest  would  have 
been  but  a  trifling  shock ;  to  have  been 
borue  down  by  the  fury  of  his  n|ini* 
stcfs,  the  winds  and  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning,  would  have  been  no 
more  than  we  expected,  and  we  would 
not  have  repined  at  the  blow;  but 
now,  in  the  glorious  loveliness  and 
beautifuhi[^renity  of  day,  when  all  na- 
ture is  smiling  and  at  peace,  to  meet 
him  is  unnatural,  and  seems  almost 
impossible.  In  what  can  he  dwell  f 
In  the  sunbeam  that  cherishes  -and 
smiles  upon  us?    In  the  breeze  that 


scarcely  fans  us  with  his  breath  ?  Ah, 
no  1  Peaceful  and  treaolieroua  waters  I 
jrott  are  hurrying  us  away  to  our  doom. 
Gracious  Heaven!"  she  continoed,  with 
rapidity, "  aro  there  no  means  of  safety  ? 
Can  no  oars  be  constructed,  no  raft 
be  made?  Tame -'spirited,  cowardly 
race !  can  ye  attempt  nothing  for  your 
lives,  for  the  life  of  this  beautifol  crea- 
ture, wlio  is  going  down  to  the  grave 
unconscious  of  her  peril  ?*' 

**  Silence,  Ellenorel"  interrupted 
her  parent,  sternly;  **  is  this  becoming  ? 
is  this  worthy  of  you  — of  a  daughter 
of  our  house?  I  mean,  is  it  worthy  of 
your  piety  and  your  vaunted  resigna- 
tion ?  To  brave  death  in  the  moment 
of  excitement,  is  but  the  drunken  va- 
lour of  an  enthusiast ;  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  is  to  bow  beforo  him  un- 
repiiiingly,  in  whatever  shape  he  may 
eome.  Pray,  my  daughter ;  pray  ear- 
nestly that  you  do  not  die  in  your  pre- 
sent  temper.  Man  cannot  save  us ;  in 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  alone  is  our 
fortune.  Think  not,  then,  any  more 
of  life;  (he  world  is  no  longer  for  us 
— it  is  fast  passing  away  from  our  view. 
It  is  not  so  hard  to  die :  a  moment-— 
and  we  shall  live  for  ever  I  The  bea« 
vens  are  opening,  the  glorious  majesty 
of  the  Lord  is  shining  upon  us ;  his 
angels  are  ready  to  receive  us.  There- 
fore be  ye  not  cast  down,  my  spotless 
children,  but  lift  up  your  hearts  and 
rejoice." 

The  pastor  drew  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter to  his  bosom,  and  they  knelt  down 
and  mingled  their  teara  and  their 
prayers.  The  exile  stood  a  spectator 
of  thb  scene,  and  a  suffocating  sob 
struggled  upwards  from  his  breast. 

It  is  an  awfiil  thing  to  see  the  soul 
torn  from  its  tenement  when  the  pulses 
are  in  full  vigour,  and  not  a  symptom 
of  decay  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  frame — when  the  body  is  not  even 
exhausted  by  a  struggle.  It  is  an 
awful  thing  to  die  when  the  life-blood 
is  in  full  glow,  and  when  all  around 
seems  to  invite  the  soul  to  stay — ^when 
Nature  has  put  on  her  most  winning 
attire,  and  the  loveliness  of  a  whole 
season  seems  concentred  in  a  day. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  Nature  appears  un- 
usually lovely  when  we  take  our  last 
look  of  her.  Every  charm  flashes 
upon  the  eye  in  a  moment,  and  beau- 
ties .scarce  noted  through  a  life  are 
visible  then.  The  mind,  it  is  true, 
does  not  dwell  upon  any  thing,  al- 
though it  catclies  a  ray  from  all;  it 
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hurries  wildly  from  object  to  object| 
and  knows  not  where  to  rest,  until  at 
last  it  settles  upon  the  only  rock  of 
refuge,  and  fastens  its  whole  energies 
upon  its  Saviour.  Some  have  said 
that,  in  circumstances  like  that  I  re- 
late, the  hours  dwindle  into  minutes ; 
but  I  say  that  moments  expand  into 
hours,  and  every  hour  appears  an  age. 
Thoughts,  which  at  other  times  we 
could  not  by  any  effort  bring  within 
the  compass  of  the  mind,  now  crowd 
spontaneously  in  volumes,  and  are 
compressed  into  instants.  Records  of 
the  past,  for  years  forgotten,  are  awa- 
kened in  this  moment,  and  are  shewn 
to  the  reluctant  memoryby  a  flash  of 
intellectual  lightning.  The  forms  we 
loved,  the  crimes  we  have  committed, 
the  friends  we  have  forgotten — all  that 
is  dear  to  us  upon  earth,  all  that  we 
regret  to  leave,  and  never  more  may 
behold, — at  once  rush  upon  the  fancy, 
and  assert  the  vast  comprehension  of 
thought,  and  prove  the  truth  that  me- 
mory shall  never  die.  What  a  terrific 
brilliancy  does  the  mind  possess,  when, 
with  its  expiring  light,  it  flames  over  a 
past  life,  and  brings  objects  to  view 
that  we  fairly  hoped  were  for  ever  lost 
in  fot^tfulness  and  gloom  1  These 
are  moments  that  scorch  the  soul,  and 
the  most  innocent  trembles  as  he  be- 
holds :  let  none  think  that  these  mo- 
ments pass  with  rapidity. 

When  a  man  is  m  the  act  of  drown- 
ing, a  mass  of  unconnected,  half-form- 
ed thoughts  gush  across  his  expiring 
fimcy ;  but  here  the  faculties  are  en- 
feebled, the  body  is  exhausted  witii 
the  last  efforts  to  prolong  existence, 
and  the  mind,  sinking  into  obscurity, 
has  lost  its  highest  vividness  and  bril- 
liancy. It  is  otherwise  when  the  hr 
culties  are  in  their  full  power.  I  can 
imagine  no  intensity  of  crowding 
thoughts  so  excessive  as  in  the  case 
of  a  wretch  condemned  to  death  under 
the  ancient  guillotine;  when  he  lay 
upon  his  back,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  overhangiug  blade,  and  watched  it 
slowly  approach  with  a  zigzag,  irregu- 
lar descent,  until  it  came  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  face,  and  then  grazed  his 
chin,  and  then,  with  another  hitch, 
sawed  off"  his  head. 

Have  his  last  moments  passed  with 
rapidity?  Alas,  not  The  blade  seemed 
an  age  in  descending ;  and,  in  the  in- 
terval, ten  thousand  voiceless  and  agon- 
ising thoughts  convulsed  his  soul.  It 
might   be,  that  some  such  thoughts 


passed  through  the  heart  of  the  exile 
when  he  felt  the  certainty  of  approach- 
ing death:  he  paced  the  deck  with 
hurried  and  irrc^lar  steps  for  some 
minutes,  and  then,  recollecting  himself, 
and  his  pride  coming  to  his  aid,  be 
stopped  short,  and  looked  around 
scornfully.  Poor  fellow  1  his  was  the 
weakness  of  many  a  noble  mind  •—  to 
be  regardful  of  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  it  despises.  This,  too,  has  en- 
abled many  a  wretch  to  strut  along  the 
scaffold  to  the  gallows  with  firmness 
and  composure. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  surprising 
that  the  exile,  who  had  lookea  upon 
death  without  a  shudder  in  the  raiy 
of  the  storm  and  the  madness  of  the 
sailors,  should  now  be  at  all  moved  by 
the  sight  of  him.  But  in  those  cases, 
though  the  danger  was  imminent,  it 
was  not  certain  that  death  would  ensue. 
Hope  still  clings  to  a  man  (even  when 
unrecognised  by  him),  under  the  most 
desperate  circumstances.  He  has  been 
so  long  used  to  one  existence,  and 
knows  nothing  of  another,  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  about  to  undergo  a 
change. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  Hope  is  utterly 
excluded,  yet  there  are  times  when 
every  avenue  is  shut  against  her — 
when  the  victim  is  enclosed  as  in  a 
net,  and  forced  to  feel  that  there  is  not 
left  the  possibility  of  escape.  So  felt 
all  on  board  the  Island  Lass. 

The  vessel  was  now  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whirlpool,  and  glided 
along  to  her  destiny.  Some  of  the 
sailors  lay  rolling  upon  the  deck,  gasp- 
ing in  despair ;  some  ran  raging  about 
in  delirious  fear,  begging  and  entreating 
their  comrades  to  assist  them  in  de- 
stroying themselves ;  and  one,  wholly 
unable  to  bear  this  extended  death, 
went  raving  mad.  This  unhappy 
wretch  jumped  overboard,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  two  of  his 
companions,  eager  to  meet  the  death 
they  had  not  courage  to  await.  Their 
example  would  perhaps  have  been 
imitated  by  more  of  the  survivors,  had 
they  not  been  deterred  by  witnessing 
the  struggles  of  these  devotees  to  pre- 
serve the  life  they  had  been  so  anxious 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  They  strove 
wildly  to  reach  again  tiie  ship  they  had 
forsaken,  and  called  to  their  comrades, 
in  piercing  accents  of  despair,  to  throw 
them  out  a  rope  or  a  plank ;  and  preyed 
them  by  Him,  into  whose  presence 
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thej  weie  siimmoDed,  to  render  assist- 
aDce.  Thejr  ^fvere  listened  to  with 
horror,  bat  no  effort  was  made  to  aid 
them,  and,  one  after  another,  thej 
sank. 

The  ship  ^ided  along.  The  mate, 
who  was  seated  upon  the  stump  of  the 
mast,  looked  to  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Lofoden.  Upon  the  shore,  toieath 
the  mountain  of  Helseggen,  stood  a 
gnmp  of  people,  watching  the  doom 
of  the  helpless  yessel.  **  Ay,  you  may 
look!'*  cried  Braceyard, aloud;  ''you 
will  see  ns  go  down  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  there  will  not  be  much  of  us  left 
for  your  picking :  the  old  shaver  here 
takes  care  to  crack  his  nuts  pretty  well 
— be  does  not  leaye  much  of  the 
kernel." 

The  old  boatswain,  as  he  sat  upon 
the  capstan,  caught  the  sound  of  his 
saperior's  yoice,  and  felt  encouraged 
to  set  np  his  own  pipe  in  reply. 

**  I  say,  Mr.  Braceyard !"  be  shouted, 
**  I  hope  you  take  notice  that  I  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  wild  work 
of  the  men.  I  have  sat  here  for  the 
last  boor,  though  you  have  not  brought 
your  eye  to  b«ir  upon  my  anchorage. 
I  would  have  hailed  you  when  tl^y 
threw  over  the  jury-mast,  but  I  thought 
you  did  not  want  to  see  it,  so  I  lav  to 
with  my  clapper.  I  say,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  we  go  under?" 

**  Tom  Whistle  1"  replied  the  other, 
**  I  know  you  to  be  a  true  sailor,  and 
if  ever  I  am  called  upon  to  report,  I 
will  give  you  a  good  word.  But  now, 
man,  we  must  get  ready  to  make  a 
dean  run  into  the  next  world ;  and  so 
we  must  not  encumber  ourselves,  d'ye 
see,  with  much  lingo.  A  brave  man, 
Tom,  dies  in  silence;  and  so,  good- 
by.  We  have,  mayhap,  five  minutes 
more  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  —  ha, 

^  Ho,  ho!  good-by,  Master  Brace- 
yard 1  You  sl^ll  see  me  go  to  pieces 
like  a  man.  I  say,  Mr.  Braceyard! 
am't  you  sorry  for  them  two  poor  cre- 
turs,  there  V 

**  Silence,  man,  and  be  d— d  1  God 
forgive  mel  I  will  speak  no  more." 

And  now  there  arose  at  some  dis- 
tance ar>head  of  the  vessel  a  horrible 
and  dismal  bellowing,  or  bowling,  as 
of  some  leviathan  in  his  agony ;  and 
when  those  on  deck  who  still  had  ears 
for  exterior  sounds  looked  forward  to 
ascertain  its  cause,  they  beheld  a  huge 
black  monster  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
na,  struggling  against  the  irresistible 


stream;  and  with  his  immense  tail 
lashing  the  waters  into  foam,  as  he 
vainly  strove  to  escape  from  destruc- 
tion. They  beheld  him  home  away 
by  the  might  of  his  furious  enemy,  and 
they  heard  his  last  roar  above  the 
noise  of  the  whirlpool  as  be  was  sucked 
down  into  the  never^satisfied  abyss, 
and  disappeared  from  their  eyes  to  be 
torn  to  atoms.  For  such  is  the  fate  of 
every  thing  that  seeks  the  depths  of 
the  Maelstrom. 

A  large  white  bird  came  from  the 
isle  of  Ambaarem;  it  flew  on  heavy 
pinions  to  the  unlucky  ship,  and  sailed 
leisurely  over  it  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  dedc.  It  seemed  to  regard  those 
on  board  with  a  compassionate  and 
melancholy  eye;  but  they  foncied  it 
was  only  selecting  its  victims,  and 
shuddered. 

**  O  Grace  I  O  my  beloved  sister  t 
look  not  up ;  open  not  your  eyes. 
This  is  not  a  time  to  awaken ;  this  is 
not  a  moment  to  cast  aside  forgetful- 
ness.  There,  lay  your  head  in  my 
lap :  sleep  on,  my  sweetest  1  Indeed, 
sir — indeed,  my  fother,  I  can  support 
her:  I  mtat.  Let  us  die  in  each 
other's  arms ;  let  us  not  be  parted  in 
such  a  moment  as  this.  There  1  she 
sleeps  again;  how  beautifully  serene  1 
she  does  not  know  our  condition. 
Have  we  much  longer  to  live,  sir?  I 
hope  not;  for  I  cannot  bear  this  long. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  In- 
deed, indeed  I  will  be  calm,  and  very 
patient,  if  you  will  but  let  me  bold  her 
head.  For  God's  sake  do  not  separate 
us — do  not  take  her  from  me  1  Yes, 
yes,  I  do !  I  am  thinking  upon  God  ; 
my  hope  is  in  my  Saviour;  on  Him 
alone  I  think.  Just  look  how  sweetly 
she  smiles  1  O,  smile  on,  and  never 
more  awaken!  Terrible  thought !  Will 
she  awaken, do  you  think, at  the  last?" 
And  then  the  poor  girl  prayed  earnestly 
for  the  acceptation  of  tne  souls  of  them 
all. 

The  ship  glided  on  to  her  destiny. 
So  calm,  so  peaceful,  so  beautiful  was 
all  around,  tnat  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  death  was  any 
where  within  reach.  There  was  a  lad 
on  board,  who  had  for  some  time  re- 
mained sitting  on  the  deck  weeping. 
He  now  got  up,  and  came  to  the  boat- 
swain. 

«« I  cannot  believe,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  are  all  going  to  die.  Surely,  surely 
it  cannot  be.  A  few  hours  ago— and 
how  merry  we  were,  dancing  with  those 
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ligbt4iearted  girU  on  shore!  I  felt 
that  I  had  life  io  me  enough  for  fifty 
years ;  and  when  the  storm  raged  so 
furiously^  and  the  ^ater  rushed  into 
the  hold  like  a  torrent,  I  knew  that  we 
should  weather  the  gale  and  stop  the 
leak :  for  I  felt  that  I  was  not  about 
to  die.  Besides,  how  short  a  time  is 
it  since  we  all  rejoiced  at  the  rising 
sun,  and  felt  as  gav  and  lively  as 
young  lambs !  and  what  has  happened 
since  to  bring  death  upon  us  ?  Surely, 
the  ship  will  sail  over  yonder  rough 
water.;  I  do  not  see  a  rock  to  split 
against.  Surelv,  surely  we  are  not 
all  going  to  dier' 

The  boatswain  twitched  his  harsh 
features  into  an  expression  of4>ity  and 
contempt,  as  he  replied,  <'  Why,  hark 
ye,  my  Isul  I  you  may  believe  it  or  not, 
just  as  you  please.  It's hard.enoug^,  to 
be  sure,  forayounker,who  is  just  begin- 
ning life,  to  be  cut  down  in  the  bud  be- 
fore be  knows  what  it  is  to  be  beaten 
about  in  the  world ;  but,  as  sure  as  I  sit 
'  here,  in  five  minutes  there  will  not  be 
two  planks  of  this  vessel  left  together. 
But  cheer  up,  my  man  1  keep  a  calm 
sough :  it  is  but  drinking  a  quart  of 
salt  water  at  last.  And  if  you  want  to 
see  a  man  die  as  a  man  should,  why, 
stick  close  to  me;  I  shall  set  you  a 
better  example  than  yon  snivelling 
parson  and  ttiem  fitint^heavted  swabs, 
who  are  bellacking  there  on  their  knees. 
Mind  ye,  I  don*t  say  a  word  again'  the 
ladies ;  it  is  but  natural  in  them.  Wipe 
your  eyes,  man,  and  stand  still.  Soe 
begins  to  pitch  1  we  are  getting  on  the 
troubled  water." 

The  exile  stood  at  the  poop;  he 
did  not  join  the  group  of  sailors  who 
had  gathered  round  the  pastor,  and 
were  engaged  in  earnest  prayer.  He 
scarcely  observed  them,  but  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  his  own  dark 
thoughts ;  and  many  were  pressing  on 
his  mind»  He  thought  of  his  past  life 
and  the  high  part  he  had  actea  on  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  contrasted  the 
brilliancy  of  his  brief  career  with  the 
obscurity  of  his  end.  That  end  was 
to  baffle  the  cariosity  of  the  world. 
Some  kind  admirers,  no  doubt,  would 
strive  to  ascertain  what  had  been  his 
fate;  and  when  that  could  never  be 
learnt,  the  malignity  of  his  enemies 
would  not  fail  to  darken  his  memory 
with  every  opprobrious  reproach.  They 
would  say  tnat,  unable  to  bear  up 
against  his  misfortunes,  he  had  witn 
his  own  hand  terminated  his  existence. 


He  longed  to  live  to  assure  them  of 
his  scorn,  and  to  tell  them  in  their 
teeth  that  they  lied.  He  thought  of 
his  country.  In  his  darkest  hours  he 
had  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  day 
of  revenge  and  of  triumph  was  still  to 
come— that  he  was  yet  to  be  the  libe* 
rator  of  an  enslaved  and  heart-broken 
people :  but  now  he  knew  that  it  would 
never  be ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  he 
felt  that  scarcely  another  disinterested 
patriot  would  be  left. 

He  thought,  too,  of  his  approaching 
death,  and  of  a  future  existence;  but 
this  he  could  not  bear  to  dwell  upon. 
He  was  resolved  not  to  believe  that 
man  should  live  hereafter.  He  pushed 
the  thought  from  him,  and  returned  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  past. 

His  heart  was  dark  as  a  sepulchre, 
unlighted  by  a  single  beam.  The  past 
afforded  no  consolation,  the  future  no 
hope :  each  was  black  as  the  present. 
His  soul  was  withered  within  him ; 
yet  he  did  not  mourn,  nor  repine,  nor 
repent.  He  stood  hopeless,  rayless, 
fearless  —  an  oak  in  the  wilderness, 
blasted  and  blad^ened  by  lightning, 
but  still  firmly  rooted^  unyielding,  and 
unbent.  Terrible  temper  of  mind  for 
pitiful  man,  that  does  not  elevate  him 
to  a  god,  though  it  makes  him  despise 
the  ills  of  humanity,  but  lowers  him 
to  a  devil  1 

And  there  he  stood,  waiting  with 
horrid  calmness  for  the  moment  that 
was  to  summon  him  away  he  knew 
not  whither — and  cared  not. 

The  ship  glided  along — faster  and 
fester ;  she  began  to  toss  and  roll  un* 
easily  in  the  angry  rapids  that  now 
boiled  around  her:  ner  race  was 
nearly  run.  The  prolonged  suspense 
was  intolerable.  A  pen  of  fire  could 
not  paint  the  agony  that  seared  the 
souls  of  many  of  the  wretched  sailors ; 
they  had  wound  up  endurance  to  a 
certain  time,  and  when  it  came  and 
brought  no  change  to  their  circum- 
stances they  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
Their  fortitude  had  been  wrought  up  to 
its  highest  pitch,  and  now  it  entirely 
gave  vray.  Some  gave  vent  to  their 
anguish  in  loud  and  dismal  yells ; 
some  stood  with  open  mouth  and  fixed 
eyes,  gazing  upon  the  hell  of  waters  be- 
fore them,  whilst  cold  drops  of  sweat 
started  from  their  fece  and  brow.  The 
bravest  and  coolest  could  only  breathe 
by  gasps;  and  the  bitterness  of  death, 
though  in  different  degrees,  was  in  the 
heart  of  ail.    Terrible,  terrible  mo- 
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meot!  Tbe  ship  hurried  on  to  her 
doom  with  mad  impetuosity. 

The  exile  stood  at  tbe  poop,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  small  black 
cloud  that  hovered  in  the  sky  above 
them.  Tbe  mate  still  sat  upon  the 
stump  of  the  mast,  his  lips  compressed 
and  his  look  bent  upon  the  deck.  The 
stout  old  boatswain  also  retained  his 
seat,  and  watched  with  fixed  attention 
the  bearing  of  Braceyaid.  As  for  the 
others,  they  were  still  occupied  as 
when  I  last  spoke  of  them.  Grace 
Jiac£irlane  lay  in  happy  unconscious- 
nessy  and  her  sister  still  knelt  beside 
her,  supporting  her  in  her  arms.  The 
old  man  continued  to  pray  aloud,  and 
was  joined  by  many  of  the  crew ;  the 
others,  as  I  have  said,  were  raving 
maniacs  or  senseless  statues. 

Strange  weakness !  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  create  our  own  misery, 
— when  Heaven  and  worldly  misfor- 
tune do  not  press  us  to  extremity,  that 
we  should  h^  the  authors  of  our  own 
wretchedness  I  In  itself,  most  pro- 
bably, death  is  a  trifling  evil ;  perhaps 
not  nearly  so  severe  as  many  of  the 
maladies  that  we  endure  without  shrink- 
ing ;  it  is  the  hell  of  thoughts  within 
us  that  convulses  us  with  anguish. 
No  evil  is  so  terrible  to  bear  as  the  e)t- 
pectation  of  evil.  In  our  moments  of 
deepest  misery  we  are  most  racked  by 
the  thought  that  there  is  a  blacker  mo- 
ment yet  to  come.  However  severe 
may  be  our  present  suffering,  we  feel 
that  it  is  not  beyond  our  strength,  be- 
cause we  do  endure  it ;  but  the  excess 
of  our  present  pain  heightens  our  terror 
of  that  which  is  to  come,  and  the 
thought  that  we  are  to  endure  some- 
thing more  than  wliat  we  now  sustain 
is  indeed  terrible.  The  extent  of  our 
present  misery,  too,  is  determined  by 
the  nearness  of  the  evil  we  dread ;  a 
week,  a  day,  an  hour,  a  minute  hence, 
fiist  as  it  approaches,  it  becomes  at 
every  step  more  gigantic  and  over- 
whelming. But  it  is  only  in  its  ap- 
proach that  it  is  so  horrible;  it  arrives, 
and  we  are  not,  as  we  expected  to  be, 
crushed  and  annihilated,  but  are  ca- 
pable still  of  enduring  something  more  ; 
that  something  we  again  dread,  and  in 
these  unceasing  shadows  consists  the 
chief  bitterness  of  life.  In  death  itself, 
though  men  so  tremble  at  and  shrink 
fiom  the  contemplation  of  him,  we  may 
continually  hear  the  parting  spirit  con- 


fess, that ''  'tis  not  so  very  difficult  to 
die." 

'<  What  has  happened  ?  Where  am 
I  ?  O  sister  !  6  Ellenoie  !  I  have 
had  so  horrible  a  dream  1  I  dreamt— 
ah,  it  is,  then,  no  dream  I  We  are  in 
tbe  fitted  ship  I  we  are  in  the  jaws  of 
death  1  O  Father  of  Heaven,  save  us 
—  save  us  1  Mercy  —  mercy  1"  She 
had  awakened  from  her  lethargy ;  she 
stood  up,  and  tossed  her  arms  wildly 

in  the  air,  and  swooned  away. 

•  «  •  • 

The  ship  is  in  the  rapids  1  she  hurries 
along  swift  as  a  flash  of  light.  She  is 
in  the  whirl  of  waters  I  round,  round, 
round  she  goes  ;  her  inmates  catch 
hold  of  her  bulwarks  and  of  each  other 
to  steady  themselves.  And  now  her 
bowsprit  is  under  the  waves,  and  a 
wild  shriek  of  despair  rises  into  the 
sky !  Ilie  whirlpool  with  greedy 
jaws  is  sucking  her  under  1  Donald 
Beg,  tbe  seer,  and  several  others  leaped 
headlong  into  the  flood.  The  boat- 
swain, still  seated  upon  the  capstan, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  mate, 
took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  fi>r  an  in- 
stant in  the  air  as  the  waters  rushed 
over  him.  The  mate  went  down  at 
his  post  with  his  arms  folded  and  his 
teeth  firmly  compressed.  As  the 
waves  rushed  up  the  deck  Donald 
Brae  sprang  to  the  side  of  his  young 
mistress  EUenore,  and  strove  instinc- 
tively to  protect  her  firom  their  fury. 
She  looked  wildly  up  to  Heaven,  but 
did  not  shriek  or  utter  any  exclama- 
tion, though  her  lips  moved  fast.    Her 

father's  arm  was  round  her. 

•  •  •  « 

The  last  who  disappeared  was  the 
exile.  The  stem  of  the  schooner  was 
heaved  high  trrto  the  air  before  she 
went  down  for  ever,  and  the  motion 
almost  threw  the  exile  forward  into 
the  roaring  abyss ;  but  he  grasped 
hold  of  the  tafirail,  determined  to  die 
standing.  The  shock  of  this  incident 
sent  the  retreating  life-blood  again  into 
his  fiice,  and  he  sank  into  the  gulf 
with  an  angry  and  frowning  look.  And 
thus  he  passed — leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind him ;  but  went  down  *'  unknelled, 

uncoffined,  and  unknown.'' 

•  •  •  » 

Great  was  my  gratitude  when  I  came 
to  myself — great  as  my  escape  was 
wonderfiil.  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  means,  and  proceeded  to      •      • 
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THE  BEV.  GEORGE  ROBERT  OLEIO. 

We  here  present  John  Russell,  and  the  rest  of  the  literary  public,  with  a  lifelike 
sketch  of  the  new  chaplain  of  Chelsea.  The  ex-lieutenant  is  a  Tory — but  that 
Johnny  did  well  in  selecting  him  for  this  otium  cum  dtgnitaie  will  be  proved, 
when  we  have  mentioned  one  undeniable  fact,  viz.  that  he  is  the  only  eminent 
man  in  the  Church  who  has  himself  worn  a  sabre.  The  old  heathens  of  the 
Hospital  will  perhaps  listen  to  one  who  may  be  said  to  belong  to  their  own  order 
—to  a  mere  olack  and  all  black,  even  of  forty-horse  power  in  prosing,  they 
would  undoubtedly  turn  the  deafest  of  long  ears. 

Supposing  Gleig  to  have  begun  at  ten,  he  may  now  be  enjoying  his  thirtieth 
season  of  the  moors.  His  fether  is  the  venerable  and  learned  Bishop  of  Stirling 
— such  a  bishop  in  point  of  emolument  as  our  Blomfields,  and  so  on,  must  ere 
long  make  up  their  minds  to  be  — his  lordship's  see,  we  understand,  averaging 
about  300/.  per  annum  ;  though  we  can  assure  our  right  reverend  diocesan  that 
our  friend*s  Father  in  the  Flesh  is,  as  regards  essentifd  points,  a  Father  in  God 
entitled  to  occupy  a  higher  portion  of  public  confidence  than  himself.  Among 
other  good  things  that  he  has  done,  we  myst  take  leave  to  mention  with  parti- 
cular distinction  the  begetting  of  the  hero  H>n  the  opposite  page.  What  is  any 
edition  of  JEichylut  to  that? 

The  lad  was  educated  under  the  wing  of  the  "  great  mother  of  Churchmen 
and  Tories ;"  but  was  not  satisfied  with  those  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the 
pugnacious  principle  which  the  rows  of  Gown  and  Town  aflbrded  to  the  youthful 
strutters  of  U)e  High  Street.  A  regiment  chanced  to  pass  through  Oxford  on  its 
way  to  Lisbon.  Our  spark  inttanier  bolted  from  his  college,  kicked  his  trencher- 
cap  into  the  first  ditch,  joined  the  corps  as  a  volunteer,  and,  on  landing,  had  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  an  epaulette  for  his  broad  and  stalwart  shoulder.  The 
Subaltern,  and  the  Narrative  cf  the  War  in  North  America,  may  save  us  the 
trouble  of  writing  his  militaiy  life.  He  has  himself  recorded  it  in  pages,  by 
means  of  which,  being  dead,  he  will  yet  speak  to  the  Chelsea  pensioners 
of  1934;  if  such  things  then  there  be. 

Gleig  was  severely  wounded  at  our  righteous  capture  of  the  Yankee  capital ; 
and  finding  himself,  after  Waterloo,  in  which  he  was  again  a  good  deal  cut  up, 
turned  adrift  on  half  pay,  it  occurred  to  his  brilliant  mind  Uiat  he  might  ao 
worse  than  fall  in  love.  In  short,  the  lieutenant  married,  took  orders,  and  in 
due  time  got  a  couple  of  small  livings,  and  some  eight  or  ten  small,  but 
vigorously  carnivorous,  children  in  Kent.  To  help  to  cram  them,  he  began  to 
cram  **  my  public ;''  and  both  parties  liave  fed  daintily  ever  since.  His  History 
rf India,  just  published,  is  perhaps  his  best  thing. 

Gleig  is  a  very  good  fellow — of  course,  a  decided  enemy  of  cant  in  every 
form — but  a  stanch  churchman  —  orthodox  as  Lefroy,  devout  as  Wetherell, 
kindhearted  as  Inglis,  jolly  as  Boyton,  and  zealous  as  Billy  Holmes.  In  these 
days  of  change,  we  consider  every  man  as  fortunate  who  has  two  strings  to  his 
bow ;  and  happy,  in  particular,  is  the  parson  who  can,  in  case  of  accidents, 
gird  the  swora  upon  his  thigh,  and  go  forth  to  batter  other  substances  than  the 
*<  drum  ecclesiastic.''  The  reclaimed  lobster,  black  as  it  looks,  may  be  boiled 
red  again.  It  may  yet  be  with  Gleig  as  it  was  with  his  countryman,  old 
Dir.  Adam  Ferguson,  at  Fontenoy.  The  doctor  was  chaplain  to  the  42d ;  and 
when  the  first  charge  occurred,  great  was  the  horror  of  the  colonel  to  see  his 
reverence  rushing,  armed  with  a  huge  broadsword  —  m  w^/utx*^*  /m»;^«W«u. 
"  Doctor,  doctor  1  remember  your  cloth !"  "  Colonel,  colonel  I  damn  my  cloth  1" 
responded  tlie  illustrious  moralist ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  clove 
monsieur  even  unto  the  chine — and  he  fell  vrith  heavy  thump,  and  five  sous 
rattled  in  his  pocket* 

Thus,  if  THE  Row  were  opening  now, 
Would  flame  once  more  the  soul  of  Gleig ; 

The  sarpliced  crew  he'd  thus  eschew. 
To  sport  claymore  and  philibeg. 

One  mb-a-dub  brings  Parson  Sub 
•  Where  beams  the  banner  of  "  The  Beau  ;" 

Nor  Hume  nor  Place  find  softer  grace 
Than  aava^  Soult,  or  scamp  Jundt, 

In  fields  Iberian  long  ago ! 
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A  8SRIS8  OF  SATIRES. 
BY   PIEBCB  PUMOENT. 

Argument, — Our  friend  Pierce  Pungent  has,  in  Uiis  satire,  imitated  the  eelebrated 
tenth  of  J u renal.  Onr  readers  are,  of  course,  ftmiliar  with  the  excellent  version 
given  bj  Dr.  Johnson.  Oar  satirist,  however,  in  doing  it  into  Enslish,  has  gene. 
raUj  supplied  modem  instances.  The  vanity  of  human  wishes  is  the  theme.  The 
kMj  of  inordinate  ambition  is  illostrated  by  the  golden  rule  of  the  Athenian  law- 
giver,  that  a  man's  end  must  be  considered  before  it  can  be  pronounced  that  his  life 
was  a  happy  one.  Money-getting  is  attended  with  constant  fears  and  anxieties ;  the 
aspirant  for  military  honours  dies  on  the  field ;  the  renowned  of  wators  perishes 
miserably.  The  hopes  of  the  Reform-bill  are  likely  to  be  crushed  by  the  monster 
Democracy.  The  instability  of  fortune  is  shewn  in  the  present  unpopularity  of  the 
head  of  the  Whigs.  The  miserable  end  of  Canning  and  of  Napoleon,  and  the  blighted 
name  of  the  fair  £llenborougb,  are  given  as  instances  that  the  most  exquisite  oratory, 
die  prolbandest  intellect,  and  the  most  enchanting  beauty,  when  misused  or  abused, 
are  all  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  As  persons  of  the  lowest  station  and  least 
desert  sometimes  reach  a  bad  emmence,  so  sometimes  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
snd  purest  morals  are  cast  down  snd  become  nobodies.  The  misapplication  of 
tslmts,  and  the  perversion  of  natural  endowments,  are  indignantly  denounced.  The 
poet  conclndes  by  asserting  the  moral  government  of  the  umverse  by  the  Task-master, 
who  will  at  last  make  all  odds  even.  Oliveb  Yobkb. 

Satire  VII. 

From  fair  Cadiz  to  where  the  Ganges  flows  — 
Wherever  man  is  found, — but  few  disclose 
The  sacred  roll  of  truth,  and,  thereby  taught. 
Distinguish  what  is  good  from  what  is  naught : 
The  many,  lured  by  Falsehood's  flattering  lay. 
Through  Error's  mist,  are  lost  in  Peril  Bay.* 
For  what  are  all  our  wishes  and  our  fears, 
The  fantasies  that  mock  our  fleeting  years. 
Judged  by  right  reason  ?    What  so  well  begun, 
That  does  not  bring  repentance,  when  'tis  done  ? 
For  some  dear  wish  the  thoughtless  Fancy  bums ; 
That  wish  obtained,  our  life's  weak  wall  o'ertums. 
The  fond  conceit  of  man's  imperfect  sense. 
Indulged,  b  loss.    O'erruling  Providence, 
Though  for  a  time  we  seem  to  work  our  will. 
Watches,  aifd  makes  our  wisdom  folly  still. 
This  for  the  war-trump  and  the  triumph  sighs : 
There  on  the  field  Beilona's  wanton  lies  1 
Hiat  seeks  the  peaceful  honours  of  the  gown ; 
All  rivalry  his  torrent  speech  bears  down : 
See  from  the  trunk  his  head,  dishonoured,  rent, 
And  pierced  his  tongue — no  longer  eloquent  I 
The  money-lover  doats  upon  his  store  ^- 
The  business  of  his  life  to  make  it  more : 
But  while  Golconda  gleams  upon  his  bed, 
The  thief  comes  in ;  he  struf^^tes — and  is  dead. 
A  civil  war  ensues — the  rabble  seek 
To  breathe  their  valour,  and  their  wrath  to  wreak  : 
They  pass  the  cottage,  sack  the  wealthier  hall. 
And,  with  discernment  keen,  on  Wobum  fall.f 


*  "  Unhanpy  squire !  what  hard  mishap  thee  brought 
Into  tnis  bay  of  perill" —  Spenser. 

t  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  this  (the  tenth)  satire  of  Juvenal,  after  Dr. 
Johnson's  Vanity  of  Humau  Wiiku,  I  have  not  seen  that  poem  for  some  time  ;  and 
If  my  illustrations  should  in  any  instance  be  the  same  aa  hia,  it  will  be  from  an  uncon- 
sdoua  rather  than  torn  a  furtive  memory.    My  ruder  sketches  are  not  designed  afler 
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While  from  the  lordly  dome  shrill  shrieks  arise. 
And,  bursting  forth,  road  Ares  insult  the  skies ; 
As  in  their  lurid  light  wild  forms  are  seen. 
Rape  spoils  the  chamber,  murder  stains  the  green. 
The  fiend  Democratie  makes  fast  her  throne. 
And  leaves  no  task  of  doom  and  death  undone.* 

While  fearful  walks  the  master  of  a  plum  — 
*'  I\e  silver  in  my  purse,  the  thief  may  come  V* 
Starts  at  each  shadow  cast  upon  his  way, 
Curses  the  moonlight,  and  attempts  to  pray ; 
The  rustic  trudges  merrily  along, 
Expects  no  thief,  nor  intermits  his  song. 
Wealth  is  the  first  wish  ;  hypocrites  make  prayer  — 
*'  Some  talents  be  committee!  to  our  care : 
Not  for  tlie  lucre*s  sake  this  charge  we  sue. 
But  for  the  much  of  good  we  then  might  do." 
**  Riches  1  more  riches!"  whispers  to  himself 
The  city  Jew — the  worshipper  of  pelf : 
"One  million  more  —  for  death  I'll  then  prepare.*' 
His  wish  is  gained — the  rest  was  lost  in  air. 
In  earthenware  the  gout  is  seldom  found  ; 
Who  plainly  feeds,  has  slumbers  light,  yet  sound ; 
No  grim  blue  devils  dance  upon  his  crown. 
Nor  apoplexy's  mallet  knocks  him  down. 
Egregious  alderman  !  thy  maw  control — 
Death  's  in  the  dish,  and  poison  in  the  bowl. 
Seeing  the  follies  of  the  motley  fool. 
Who,  ruling  beasts,  his  bestial  cannot  rule ; 
Runs  af\er  riches,  idle  pomp,  and  toys — 
Prefers  his  mortal  to  immortal  joys ; 
Upon  a  shifting  sand  his  tower  erects, 
Pampers  his  body  and  his  soul  neglects, — 
Abdera*s  sage  his  laughter  never  kept, 
While  he  of  Ephesus  for  ever  wept. 
We  wonder  not  the  hard  sardonic  grin 
Lived  on  the  censor's  lip,  and  cheek,  and  chin ; 
But,  since  such  crops  the  tree  of  folly  bears. 
Whence  did  the  weeper  get  supplies  of  tears  ? 
Democritus  of  old  would  shake  his  side 
At  the  then  mannikin's  inferior  pride — 
*  What  had  he  seen  proud  London's  proud  lord  mayor, 
Amid  the  circle  of  the  civic  fair; 
Or  bowing,  smirking  from  his  tawdry  wain. 
Belching  punch  odours  to  the  gaping  train ; 
Or,  mid  his  pied  buffooneries  elate. 
Clearing  his  stomach  in  the  barge  of  state; 
And  lest  he  should,  for  mortal,  soar  too  high. 
Sent  from  St.  Stephens  forth — to  Coventry? 
How  had  he  laughed  I  since  he  discovered  then. 
In  his  own  simple  times,  wherever  men 

that  somewhat  pompous  model.  My  applications  are  to  modem  and  not  to  long-past 
times.    This  performance  of  Juvenal  is  more  of  an  ethical  poem  than  a  satire. 

*  The  combination  of  intellect  and  physical  hardihood  is  very  rare.  Cicero  was 
an  orator — a  mighty  one,  but  was  very  unequal  to  the  part  he  chose  to  sustain.  His 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  surprised  himself.  His  want  of 
firmness  saved  Csesar,  and  ruined  the  republican  faction.  After  his  decapitation,  hia 
head  aiid  right  hand  were  taken  to  Rome ;  when  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  dis- 
graced herself  by  making  holes  in  his  tongue  with  a  bodkin. 

If  an  outbreak  of  the  pe<^le  should  occur,  there  will  be  no  reapect  of  persons ; 
the  we«lthy ,  of  course,  will  be  the  chief  objects.  Lord  Clarendon's  first  volume  it 
worth  reading,  as  a  picture  of  the  present  as  wail  aa  of  the  past.  The  partiaane  of 
reform  will  Im  spared — if  tbey  are  poor.    "  Rants  venit  in  cosnacula  miles." 
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Met,  iostled,  kept  a  weddinff  or  a  birth, 
Laughed,  fiddled,  wept,  or  mugfat— *a  source  of  mirtli ; 
Bidding  capricioiif  fiwtune  go  and  bang, 
And  meeting  all  her  slights  withont  a  pang. 
Therefore  we  wdl  may  deem  the  toys  but  vain 
Which  our  grown  children  ever  strive  to  gain ; 
For  which  their  souls'  estate  they  oft  betray-— 
Cheat  in  the  market,  in  the  temple  pray.  "^ 

Some  from  their  palmy  station  £nvy  hurls. 
And  some  the  wheel  of  Fortune  downward  whirls ; 
Baronial  honours  sometimes  get  a  pitch, 
And  Derwentwater  learns  to  dig  a  ditch. 
A  noble  rogues  it ;  law  no  mercy  grants, 
And  Westminster  his  dusty  banner  wants ; 
His  spurs  are  hack'd.    What  then  ?    He  scours  the  seu  — 
The  pirate's  war-ship  bears  the  destinies ; 
More  deadly  stains  remove  his  former  stain, 
And  brave  Dundonald  is  himself  again. 
Bonfires  are  burning ;  fatted  beeves  are  killed ; 
Hogsheads  of  ale,  and  cider  casks  are  swilled. 
See  in  the  flames  a  mimic  patriot  bums ! 
Injurious  stones  and  broken  chamber-urns. 
While  the  tar-barrel  jets  its  pitchy  light, 
Bruise  the  vext  idol  with  ambitious  flight : 
Time  and  the  tide  run  through  the  longest  day— <- 
His  own  pet  rabble  burns  Sejanus  Grey ! 
Set  all  the  bells  a-rtnging— every  town 
Make  mirth  and  holvday — for  Grey  is  down  I 
**  What  lips  he  had  f  and  what  a  crab-juice  face  I 
I  aye  misdoubted  him  and  all  his  race.'' 
**  By  what  chaige  fell  he  ?  what  the  fiivourite's  crime  ? 
What  witnesses,  doubts,  circumstances,  time  V* 
**  I  know  not."    **  Well,  mob-vengeance  or  a  feast— 
Mad  love,  dread  hate — the  people  is  a  beast 
It  follows  fortune,  curses  the  distrest ; 
The  limitary  monarch  makes  a  jest ; 
Worships  a  Thurtell,  at  an  Eidon  howls ; 
Sets  up  a  calf,  does  worship,  veers,  and  scowls ; 
Fawns  on  the  day-god  which  its  pleasure  makes — 
Its  yester  idol  into  pieces  breaks ; 


*  It  needs  not  to  discourse  of  the  laoghiag  philosopher,  Democritus,  nor  of  the 
weeping  one,  Hersclitns.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  be  (as  a  censor)  both  in  one,  as 
Ganick  i«  represented  in  the  print — between  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  A  mob-rule 
furaiabes  ample  materials  for  both.  But  the  tragedies  enacted  take  awaj  the  dispo- 
eition  to  enjoy  the  farcical  interludes.  I  have  seen  many  ridiculous  sights ;  but  a 
London  mayor  in  full  plume  beats  all  other  follies. 

Bailing  against  the  passion  for  getting  money  is  about  as  profitable  as  to  attempt 
to  grow  vines  in  the  Orkneys,  or  to  find  honesty  among  Jews,  or  faith  among  politi- 
cians.  It  ie  the  universal  passion  ;  money  is  felt  to  be  power ;  and  in  pious  England, 
as  in  heaUien  Rome,  multitudes  wUl  be  mund  in  every  province,  who  hold  with  the 
ifAk  of  the  Snburra, — 

"  Qu«!renda  pecimia  primum  est. 
Virtus  post  nummos." 

**  Commeroe,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  all  the  fascination  of  gambling,  without  its 
Bsorsl  gmh.''  Bnt  oooimeroe  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  is  now  practised,  desperate 
gambling.  The  black-leg  has  an  opportunity  of  shewing  off  his  peculiar  qualities  on 
(be  Stoek  Exchange,  as  well  as  on  the  turf.  I  asked  my  tailor,  "  Why  (when  dothes 
were  so  cheap)  coats  were  so  dear."  His  answer  was  convincing :  "  Those  who  pay 
■s  pay  ako  for  those  who  do  not."  The  evangelioals  of  Jiverpool  and  Manchester 
ehaw  a  most  ardent  seal  in  the  service  of  Flatus,  with  a  view  to  future  usefuhiess. 
Theaoney  is  got-,  they  turn  it  again  and  again ;  their's  U  nee,  and  usufruct ;  but 
where  the  usefulness  7     Oh !  they  employ  many  hands  and  feed  mony  moutiw  ! 
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Impartial  gives  the  good  and  bad  release ; 
Those  killed,  these  liberated — this  is  peace!*'  * 

Many  have  perished,  many  more  will  fall, 
Who  listen  to  Ambition*s  frantic  call. 
Wouldst  thou  be  like  Sejanus — have  his  power. 
Wealth,  pleasures,  honours — and  his  closing  hour? 
The  dear  delights  of  patronage  to  know— 
Titles,  and  governments,  and  gowns  bestow  ? 
Thy  kindred  to  promote — the  state  to  mend 
Or  mar — the  drowsy  Ceesar's  guardian  friend  ? 
Wilt  thou  have  all  appliances  of  place, 
Champion  thv  fears,  and  run  his  mortal  race  ? 
The  power  of  doing  evil  pleases  those 
Who  would  not  do  it — even  to  their  foes ; 
As  some  have  longed,  in  passion's  impious  pride. 
Who  would  not  kill,  to  feel  the  homicide. 
But  what  the  value  of  the  loftiest  state, 
On  which  a  mournful  troop  of  cares  must  wait  ? 
Wouldst  thou  like  Grey  be  great,  like  him  to  grieve. 
Or  be  a  well-to-do  small  borough-reeve  ? 
Pull  laws  and  charters,  thrones  and  altars  down, 
Or  break  false  measures  in  a  market-town  ? 
His  towering  fortunes  high  Sejanus  built. 
Neglected  conscience,  and  made  light  of  guilt ; 
Chaffered  with  treason,  undermined  the  throne ; 
And  brooked  not  any  greatness — but  his  own« 
Till  at  the  last,  top-gallant  high,  he  fell ; 
Tlie  prison,  hook,  and  mob's  demoniac  yell !  f 
What  did  crook-backed  Plantagenet  to  death  ? 
What  stained  with  blood  Queen  Jane's  new  saffron-wreath  ? 
The  highest  place  :  by  him  most  foully  got ; 
But  forced  on  her —  an  all-unwelcome  lot  1 
Far  rather  had  she  with  the  muses  been. 
Or  with  her  Dudley  in  some  bower  of  green. 
Then  they,  reclining  on  some  village  slope  — 
Their  treasure  nature's  benefits  and  hope  — 
Glad  to  forget  the  world's  remorseless  strife, 
Had  married  wisdom  to  the  Christian's  life ; 

*  The  "  turba  Remi"  is  well  exhibited  by  Juvenal.  The  complacent  popnlarity- 
huuten,  intoxicated  with  success,  never  calculate  on  reverses ;  but  they  must  come. 
I  cannot  envy  the  moral  constitution  of  that  man  who  finds  pleasure  in  inhaling  the 
incense  of  mob-praise.  The  rabble  is  not  the  commonweal ;  a  single  Themistoclesis 
of  more  worth  than  any  populace  :  the  majesty  of  the  people  !  yea,  forsooth,  of  law-- 
breakers and  rioters.  England  baa  yet  a  people  — a  true  and  faithful  people  ;  and  I 
believe  they  exceed  in  number  the  swaggering  levellers,  who  call  themselves  the 
people.  Those  who  practice,  or  recommend,  or  enforce  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
honour  or  prosperity  of  the  nation,  never  can  be  called  the  sons  of  England.  They 
are  foes,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  dangerous  at  times  to  stumble  among 
periwinkles  ;  and  strawberries  do  not  always  hide  a  red  night-cap.  '*  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things,"  saith  the  wise  man  ;  "the  time  is  near,"  said  a  wiser ;  for  he  said  it 
not  of  himself,  but  he  heard  it  when  he  was  in  vision.  There  is  a  day  of  exacti<m, 
and  there  is  a  day  of  visitation  and  of  vengeance.  Let  the  war-cry  of  tne  Perciea  be 
the  recovery-shout  of  England, — *'  Eaperance !  to  the  rescue  !" 

f  "  Qui  nolunt  occidere  quemquam. 

Posse  volunt." 

I  think  it  is  Mr.  Gait  who  relates  of  Lord  Byron,  that  he  on  some  occasion  confessed 
that  he  was  trjring  to  feel  as  one  would  do  wbo  had  stabbed  his  man.  A  celebrated 
Italian  painter  is  said  to  have  mortally  stabbed  a  man,  to  transfer  the  anguish  of  hia 
features  to  the  cauTass, —  his  subject  was  the  Crucifixion  ! 

The  story  of  Sejanus  has  been  very  well  done  by  Ben  Jonson,  a  much  better 
scholar  than  Sam.  Tibehna  left  to  his  aapiring  favourite  the  toils  of  empire,  and 
amused  himself  the  while  with  sstrologers.  **  Tutor  principis"  is  the  expieanan  of 
Juvenal. 
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Blest  in  their  innoceiice,  and  tot  fresh  love, 
Which  nuns  might  pardon,  angels  might  approve ! 
Her  royalty  of  soul  looked  down  on  state ; 
But  well  she  loved  her  fond  admiring  mate ! 
Why  were  they  forced  upon  the  dangerous  throne, 
When  sweet  Content's  Arcadia  was  their  own  ? 
To  love  \\(e  lovely  looked  ;  they  wished  to  live : 
But  when  could  blood-fed  papacy  forgive  ?  * 

Pre-eminence  of  place  I  too  dangerous  height, 
In  which  the  generous  and  the  brave  delight 
**  Ten  of  the  years  which  I  have  yet  to  live 
For  one  of  office  would  I  freely  give." 
He  has  it — blazes  like  a  meteor  light — 
Gleams,  glances,  glimmers— and  a  long  good  night  I 
Peaceful  bis  task  the  village  curate  plies  ; 
In  vain  the  mitred  Sharpe  for  mercy  cries. 
Aspiring  Weutworth  leaves  his  sylvan  bower. 
And  wins  court-fax'our,  station,  title,  power ; 
Statesman  and  martialist !  false  Fortune's  mock  I 
Thrice  noble  Strafford  dies  upon  the  block. f 

The  dear-bought  spoils  of  detestable  war ; 
A  pennon,  sword,  or  an  imperial  car  ; 
A  ragged  flag  that  fluttered  to  the  mast ; 
The  present  captive  sorrowing  for  the  past ; 
Bells,  bonfires,  waving  hands  and  nodding  plumes ; 
Idob-favour,  which  the  mob  at  will  resumes : 
This  is  the  guerdon  passes  all  delights. 
The  meed  that  well  repays  a  hundred  fights. 
For  this  wode  Hotspur  lived,  and  fought,  and  died, 
And  for  a  field-bed  left  his  royal  bride ; 
For  this  red,  dark,  and  white  skins  rush  on  fate ; 
For  this  are  homes  and  hearts  left  desolate. 
Fame  more  than  Virtue  sought !  for  who  is  good, 
Unless  the  price  is  clearly  understood  ? 


*  If  Richard  had  been  a  faithful  guardian  to  his  nephews,  he  might  have  lived 
long  and  honoured.  He  was,  putting  aside  his  manner  of  obtaining  the  throne,  an 
excellent  king.     History  has  traduced  him  sadly  :  his  story  was  written  by  Lan- 


Wbo  loves  not  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Jane  —  the  learned,  the  tender,  and  the 
pious  1  Who  loves  her  not  the  more  from  the  contrast  of  her  fortunate  rival,  the 
bloody  Mary  t  The  fires  of  religions  persecution  will  not,  probably,  be  rekindled  in 
Smitfafield  ;  but  what  is  to  hinder  ibem  from  blazing  in  St.  Stephen's  Green  I  Cer- 
tainly not  a  Whig  government,  nor  their  nice  archbishop.  If  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
establish the  domination  of  Rome  in  unhappy  Ireland,  many  of  its  inhabitants  will  be 
nnacnipnlously  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  ^'  The  divil  in  old  tyme  a 
disposer  of  kingdomes,  and  since  the  pope."  His  holiness  naturally  desires  to  recover 
diis  privilege. 

t  The  late  Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  eagerness  for  office  nearly  in  the  words  I 
have  used.  He  left  the  right  cause  to  obtain  his  object.  He  was,  doubtless,  honest ; 
but,  though  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant  qualities,  he  was  not  solid.  His  morbid  s«i- 
•ibility  unfitted  him  for  the  statesman.  He  was  excellently  calculated  to  move  in 
the  wake  of  Burke  and  Pitt,  but  too  rash  and  too  passionate — too  much  swayed  by 
impulses,  and  too  little  by  right  reason — too  apt  to  run  out  of  his  course  and  to  steer 
by  uncertain  lights,  neglectful  of  the  certain  card,  to  be  trusted  with  the  helm.  He 
saw  men  and  states  through  deceiving  glasses.  He  professed  political  science,  but 
did  not  understand  its  first  principles.  He  was  a  pleasant  steersman  for  smooth  seas 
and  tranquil  skies,  along  quiet  shores  and  green -indented  bays ;  but  was  altogether 
unfit  for  the  dangrerous  navigation  he  undertook  amid  the  shifting  sands  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  the  hidden  rocks  of  Whiggery.  But  he  loved  bis  country,  and  was  meant 
nDr  belter  things. 

The  novel*reading  public  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  *'  mitred 
Sharpe."  I  fear  that  few  of  our  iUuminati  are  fanuUar  with  the  pages  of  Clarendon. 
In  these  times  Charles  and  his  servants,  Laud  and  Strafford,  would  again  perish  on 
the  scaffold  ;  though  our  modem  republicans  deny  any  intention  of  king-murder. 
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To  win  vaiD  gloiy  for  a  fcw'^hr  ooe, 

A  silly  nation  battles,-*- is  undone. 

<<  For  Scotland,  chiTalries !''    With  maddened  joy 

Tbey  rush  to  work  the  rebel  Scot  annoy : 

Of  all  proud  Edward's  host,  but  few  return 

To  tell  the  tale  of  Bruce  aod  Bannockburn. 

<<  For  England,  ho  V    The  Scottish  lances  speed ; 

England's  disdainful  soil  their  corses  feed ; 

Tlie  hapless  monarch  loses  life  and  shield, 

And  Caledonia  weeps  for  Flodden  Field.* 

To  Fame's  cloud- aerie  Fortune's  minion  clomb. 
And  Fate  denies  his  bones  their  promised  tomb. 
The  prisoned  Chieftain's  latest  wish  is  vain ; 
The  mighty  sleeps  not  on  the  banks  of  Seine. 
A  recreant  Usurer  puts  on  his  crown ; 
His  statue  rises,  and  his  line  goes  down. 
Weigh  him  1  how  heavy  is  the  greatest  Chief 
That  ever  worked  the  prostrate  nations  grief? 
Here,  here  is  he !    That  willow  hides  his  bones. 
Who  fluttered  kingdoms,  and  who  cheapened  tbronesw 
The  barrier  Alps  no  barriers  are  for  him ; 
He  comes,  sees,  conquers  I  like  a  bridegroom  trim. 
Who  shuts  the  door  upon  his  blushing  bride. 
He  clasps  the  war — a  glorious  homicide  I 
The  brute  barbarian  cannot  bide  the  shock. 
And  dreams  of  freedom  fair  Ausonia  mock. 
The  pyramids  I    Pride  darkens  in  his  eve— • 
Four  thousand  yean  behold  his  victory  I 
The  iron  crown,  the  diadem  of  France, 
Suffice  him  not;  his  empire  must  advance. 
Devoted  millions  hail  him  lord  of  all ; 
Their  fortune  spoil,  and  war  their  carnival  I 
Europe  is  his,  from  Calpe's  hostile  height 
To  tlie  hr  tempest-guarded  Muscovite. 
He  wants  a  son  —  affection  yields  to  pride ; 
The  fhithless  Austrian  slumbers  by  his  side. 
A  thousand  glories  flush  ihe  flattering  morn  ; 
The  son  of  empire  to  his  hopes  is  bom. 
Yet,  yet  he  cannot  rest  in  hall  or  bower. 
The  waves  defy  the  land -god's  blasting  power. 
The  British  islands  smile  upon  the  deep ; 
His  legions  cannot  force  their  ocean-keep. 
Her  lord  from  false  Lutetia  rushes  forth ; 
In  mad  despite  his  legions  shock  the  North. 


*  Savages  are  as  much  under  the  influence  of  fame  as  the  more  civilised  ouU 
throats  of  the  species.  Our  generation  knows  this  from  the  American  novelist. 
"  The  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Barbarian,"  says  the  satirist.  It  is  obsvorvable, 
that  the  Greeks  called  all  the  world  besides  themselves  barbarians;  the  Romans, 
with  a  conscious  sense  of  their  surpaseing  genius,  called  all  the  world  so  excepting 
the  Greeks.  It  was  a  boast,  and  a  proud  one  once,  to  be  on  Englishman.  But  now 
-_  the  cards  are  with  you,  sir. 

Nothing  marks  the  fallen  condition  of  man  more  than  war.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  murderer,  Cain,  eveu  till  now,  the  earth  has  been  made  fat  with  the  blood  of 
men.  There  is  no  longer  necessity  that  every  king  should  be  a  warrior  *,  but  still 
nations  go  to  war  on  the  most  ridiculous  pretences.  The  English  goremment  broke 
the  peace  of  Amiens;  the  war  was  renewed,  and  it  was  convenient  for  them  to  call 
the  first  consul  a  treaty-breaker. 

The  English,  of  course,  called  Bruce  a  rebel.  Baliol  seems  to  have  had,  in 
reality,  a  juster  claim  to  the  throne ;  but  be  was  a  vassal  to  England,  and  Bmce  was 
the  champion  of  Scotland.  He  defended  bis  country,  and  he  deaerred  the  puf^- 
The  greatest  man  that  Scotland  has  produced  bos,  in  Several  ways,  revived  the 
memory  of  Flodden. 
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Frozen  tbey  perish,  aod  the  victor  flies ! 
Again,  again  his  banners  flout  tlie  skies ! 
A  wholefiUe  treachery  stabs  his  glory  now. 
The  hell  of  ruined  greatness  scores  his  brow : 
No  kind  Admetus  owns  the  hero's  claim. 
No  hearth  afibrds  its  hospitable  shame. 
Stricken  of  Providence,  heart*smitten,  lone, 
A  misused  captive,  and  a  man  fordone, 
^'hile  the  maud  tempest  swept  the  rocky  side 
Of  his  base  dungeon-hold.  Napoleon  died. 
Proud  eagle  I  over  alps  and  rivers  fly. 
And  have  thy  dtige  sung  by — Montgomery.* 

One  world  sufficed  not  the  Pellsan  youth  — 
It  was  to  him  a  Newgate  or  Tolbootb : 
His  dropsied  glory  bad  not  room  to  swell 
In  earth  s  so  small  extent--- his  narrow  cell. 

*  « Espend€  HannibaUm"  The  parallel  between  Hannibal  aod  Napoleon  is 
striking.  Both  rose  to  the  highest  commaad,  though  Haonibal  had  the  advantage  of 
hereditary  claims  on  bis  gOFeinment ;  both  were  the  souls  of  their  respectiye  coun- 
tries while  in  power;  both  crossed  the  Alps  with  armies  into  delicions  Italy; 
neither  of  them  was  ever  at  Rome  ;  both  were  pre-eminent  in  the  faculty  of  war ; 
both  were  inventors ;  both  suffered  at  last  disastrous  defeat.  Napoleon  is  only  not 
the  first,  because  Hannibal  preceded  him  in  time.  We  learn  the  greatness  of  Hannibal 
frum  the  forced  admissions  of  his  inveterate  foes.  The  majesty  of  Napoleon  lives  in 
the  extraordinary  monuments  he  has  left  of  himself.  He  is  the  landmark  of  his  age  : 
his  character  is  not  even  yet  understood.  But  while  the  mothers  of  Germany  even 
yet  hush  their  children  with  his  name,  the  women  of  France  still  pronounce  it  with 
tears ;  not  for  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons  swept  away  by  cooseription,  but  for  the 
hero  of  the  nation's  choice  —  the  man  of  the  people. 

Napoleon  II.  died  soon  after  the  succession  of  the  royal  usurer,  by  the  voices  of 
rebels,  to  the  throne  of  Henri. 

The  emperor  had  built  for  his  mortal  remains  a  magnificent  tomb  at  St.  Denis ; 
in  a  codicil  to  his  will  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
amid  that  French  people  he  so  much  loved. 

"  Soldiers !  the  eyes  of  four  thousand  years  are  upon  you,"  were  Napoleon's 
words. 

A  cook-maid  had  been  a  better  wife  for  him  than  Marie  Louise :  Aastrian  wives 
have  never  answered  for  French  piinoes.  Lutetia,  Julii  Civitas,  were  the  Roman 
names  for  Paris. 

In  the  decline  of  his  fortunes,  the  treachery  he  experienced  was  almost  universal. 
The  Austrians  broke  their  fealty  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign ;  the  Saxons,  of  a  battle. 
It  IB  affecting  to  find  that  Josephine  was  his  to  the  last ;  she  could  not  survive  bis 
fall,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  Napoleon's  death 
is  eminently  beautiful.  I'he  treatment  of  "the  last  single  captive  to  millions  in 
anne"  is,  mejudiet,  an  indelible  blot  on  the  character  of  Great  Britain. 

The  folly  of  vaulting  ambition,  that  overleaps  itself! 

"  I,  demens,  et  ssvas  curre  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias!" 

This  has  been  realised  by  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery :  he  loves  the  tragic,  and  excels 
in  the  pathetic.  In  the  volume  that  "  grasps  the  Omnipresence "  are  poems  com- 
memorating the  Crucifixion — C»sar  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon  —  Napoleon  on 
those  of  the  Wilid—  starlight  on  Marathon  —  Marios  —  and  the  death  of  Corinne. 
The  description  of  the  emperor  is  worthy  of  the  poet ;  and  the  language  in  which 
hia  agony  is  described  on  seeing  his  cavalry  overwhelmed  by  the  uncivil  Wilid, 
from  the  profound  emotion  it  excites,  proves  how  far  the  sublime  is  from  the  ridi- 
culous, and  how  superior  artificial  diction  is  to  that  foolish  simplicity  the  modems 
pretend  to  admire  in  the  Greeks,  but  are  too  wise  to  prai^tise  themselves. 

"  He  heard  their  death-cries  rolling  on  the  blast, — 
And,  as  a  lake  just  rippled  into  life. 
His  features  flutter'd  with  terrific  tiiroes 
Of  agony ;  and  then  he  gnashed  his  teeth. 
And  dug  his  nails  into  his  palms,  and  heav'd 
His  breast,  and  glanced  his  eyes,  and  groaned  for  words." 

Bah !  as  the  emperor  would  have  said. 
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But  when  to  brick-built  Babylon  he  went, 

He  was  with  one  sarcophagus  content. 

Death  owns  how  small  their  dwarfish  bodies  are, 

Who,  breathing  clods  I  Ambition's  antics  dare. 

The  Persian's  fleets  around  Mount  Athos  steer ; 

His  chariots  o*er  the  Hellespont  career ; 

His  host  exhausted  rivers  wnen  they  dined ; 

He  chains  the  ocean,  flogs  the  sancy  wind : 

What  wretched  man,  wiUi  toil  and  care  consumed. 

Meets  sad  Atossa  at  Darius'  tomb  ? 

Tis  the  great  king  I  his  jewelled  train,  his  host. 

His  own  immortals,  Persia's  dread  and  boast  — 

Where  are  they  all  ?    The  hostile  dust  they  kiss, 

Or  float  upon  the  waves  of  Salamis. 

Through  carcass-heaps,  and  o'er  the  blood-red  wave. 

One  ship  saved  him  —  the  rest  he  could  not  save. 

Such  are  the  penalties  that  Glory  claims, 

Such  is  the  price  men  pay  for  getting  names  1* 

**  Life,  life,  kind  Heaven  1  a  lengthened  term  of  years  1" 
So  pray  the  ruddy  and  the  pale  with  fears; 
And  yet  what  various  ills  must  eld  abide ! 
For  youth's  soft  skin,  a  withered,  wrinkled  hide ; 
A  ghastly  visage,  and  loose-hanging  cheeks. 
Such  as  some  grandam  ape  conceited  tweaks, 
Where  naked  Hottentots  —  to  apes  allied  — 
Round  Herschel  throng,  ours  and  Urania's  pride. 
Youth  difiers  in  complexion,  feature,  mien  : 
But  uniform  the  face  of  eld  is  seen. 
Trembling  in  voice  and  limb  the  bald-pate  goes, 
Infant  in  toothless  gum  and  running  nose ; 
To  his  dull  senses  every  joy  denied, 
A  burden  to  himself  and  all  beside. 
Daughters  of  music  sing  for  him  in  vain, 
Daughters  of  beauty  in  voluptuous  train  I 
In  vain  the  hapless  elder  makes  his  brag — 
He  hears  not,  sees  not,  tastes  not  sweet  Sontag. 
His  cold  blood  cannot  glow,  except  for  harm  — 
It  never  warms,  or  is  from  fever  warm. 
Round  him  in  dread  array  diseases  twine. 
More  numerous  than  the  loves  of  Caroline ; 
As  hard  to  count  for  one  in  numbers  skilled. 
As  those  whom  Farre  has  saved  or  Armstrong  killed  — 
The  many  who  in  Southcote*s  son  believed  — 
The  more  the  Whigs  have  ruined  and  deceived. 
One  cries  "  my  leg  T'  another  cries  "  my  hip  l" 
Tlie  hands  of  this  can't  reach  his  hungry  lip  ; 
Tliat  for  his  eyes  laments  with  many  a  groan. 
And  envies  him  who  still  has  sight  in  one. 
But,  oh  I  much  worse  than  loss  of  limbs  to  be 
Sunk  in  the  swamp  of  sad  Fatuity  I 
The  intellect,  the  flashing  thoughts  that  brimmed 
The  fiervid  speech,  for  ever,  ever  dimmed ; 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  writers  exaggerated  greatly  the  emoant  of 
Xerxes*  forces.  It  was,  with  whatever  deductions,  an  immense  armament.  The 
terrible  scene  of  Salamia  is  described  in  the  PeruB  of  JEackjlua,  who  was  himself 
engaged  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Bat  what  was  the  return  Tbemiatocles,  the 
saviour  of  Athena  and  of  Greece,  received  from  the  Athenian  rabble  1  Banishment. 
The  tyrant  Xerxes  could  and  did  pardon  him  his  own  signal  defeat,  when  he  fled  for 
refuge  to  his  states  ;  the  democracy  of  Athens  could  not  pardon  him  the  victory  and 
the  safety  he  had  achieved  for  them.  Thucydides  has  left  a  glowing  charaC'ter  of  this 
great  man. 

Alexander  the  Great  died  at  Babylon. 
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Not  to  remember  those  he  loved  the  most. 

To  be  a  living  dead — a  breathing  ghost  I 

NoWy  how's  your  time,  ye  daughters  of  the  game  I 

Who  for  long  years  have  kept  your  place  and  claim ; 

A  marriage  and  a  will !    Tis  done  I  'tis  done  i 

Rich  is  the  woman,  and  the  man  is  gone. 

Moll  is  a  lady,  and  her  coachman  drives 

One  of  the  widows  who  would  soon  be  wives. 

The  fee'd  attorney?  no,  he  will  not  do; 

The  spruce  house-surgeon?  fie  I  he  dare  to  woo ! 

The  well-limbed  vagabond  with  whom  she  sang  ? 

No,  no  1    A  barrister  ?  let  law  go  hang  I 

A  duke  her  thoughts,  her  amorous  aims  pursue ; 

A  duke  I  she  buys  one,  nearly  good  as  new. 

So  much  the  breathing  of  the  mouth  prevailed, 

Which,  passioiv-purpled,  many  a  lip  assailed.* 

Suppose  his  senses  yet  remain  entire, 
Snow  on  his  head,  and  in  his  bosom  fire  :  f 
The  reverend  sage  must  see  his  children  hearsed. 
Kind  nature's  kindliest  law  for  him  reversed ; 
The  partner  of  his  youth,  his  friend  of  age. 
Before  him  ends  her  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Brothers  and  sisters  in  succession  die. 
While  he  survives — a  tomb-stone  memory ! 
This  is  the  penalty  of  living  long. 
To  live  griefe,  sables,  funerab  among. 
When  for  his  beautiful,  brave,  swifl-foot  boy, 
Old  Nestor  wept,  and  for  his  only  joy 
The  paramour  of  white-foot  Thetis  pined. 
What  recompence  from  years  could  eitlier  find  ? 
When  the  third  Edward  saw  his  hero-son 
Stark-stiff,  his  latest  bed  outlaid  upon ; 


*  Sir  John  Herschel  has  lately  gone  to  view  the  starry  treasures  of  another 
hemisphere.  His  jealous  wife,  science,  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  Hottentot 
beauties.  Thia  gentleman  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  firat  philosopher  in 
EoTope. 

'*  Simia  quam  similis,  tarpissima  bestia,  nobis."  These  creatures  should  humble 
the  conceit  of  man.  An  ourang-outang  has  been  diacovered  at  Java  whose  natural 
gait  and  habits  are  altogether  Uiose  of  a  biped.  The  ghost  of  Lord  Af  onboddo  will 
he  delighted  to  hear  this  humbling  fact. 

Caroline,  our  Engliah  Messalina,  of  whose  adulteries  no  man  doubts;  though  of. 
the  justice  of  her  trial  many  may  doubt.    Dr.  Armstrong,  renowned  for  bis  extraor« 
dinary  success,  who  died  at  last  himself,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  undertakers, 
sezUms,  &e.  * 

Some  persons  yet  believe  in  Joanna  Southcoto>  I  fancy  very  few  do  in  the 
Whip. 

The  moat  beautiful  and  affecting  description  of  natural  decay  that  has  ever  been 
drawn  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  Ecdeaiastes.  '*  In  the  day  when  the 
keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the 
grinders  cease  because  they  are  few ;  and  those  that  look  out  of  the  windowa  be 
darkened ;  and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding 
is  low ;  and  be  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird  ;  and  all  the  daughtera  of  music 
shall  be  brought  low.  Also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high ;  and 
fears  shall  be  in  the  way ;  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden,  and  deaire  shall  fail ;  because  man  eoeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets :  or  ever  the  silver  cora  be  loosed,  or  ue  golden  bowl 
be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
cistern ;  then  shall  &)e  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God,  who  gave  it." 

The  body,  it  would  seem,  is  pulled  down  with  as  much  care  and  preparation  (if  I 
may  say  soj  as  it  is  built  up. 

t  "  iEtna,"  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  remarked,  **  is  not  the  only  object  in 
creation  that  has  snow  on  its  head  and  fire  in  its  veins." 
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When,  with  the  prophet-glance  of  dying  eld. 

The  troubles  of  his  realm  the  king  beheld, 

And  earnest  looked  upon,  but  seldom  smiled, 

His  kingdom's  heir — that  hero's  only  child, 

And  saw  the  sceptre  in  an  infant's  clasp 

Which  he  had  found  it  sometimes  hard  to  grasp,-^ 

What  joy  had  he  from  length  of  honoured  days  1 

What  found  the  king,  the  man,  in  age  to  praise  ? 

On  Windsor*s  terraced  round  sill  sounds  are  bashed  -~ 

The  martial  music,  which  in  volumes  gushed ; 

The  welcome  spoken,  and  the  welcome  meant ; 

The  jocund  laugh,  the  mirth  of  hearts  unbent ; 

The  sounds  of  sweet  home  in  a  royal  hall ; 

The  birth-day  dance ;  the  stated  festival. 

Yet  from  the  tower  the  banner  floats  in  air; 

His  people  know  their  father  still  is  there. 

But  how  ?  let  modest  reverence  prevail ; 

The  memoir  of  the  good  shall  never  hi\, 

Happy  in  this,  he  had  a  nation's  prayer ; 

His  consort  nursed  him  witli  a  mother's  care ; 

His  people's  grief  the  king  and  man  approved. 

By  all  lamented  and  by  all  beloved.* 

What  profit  then  on  lengthened  life  attends? 
Diseases,  loss  of  mind,  and  fame,  and  friends ! 
Wise  Solon  bade  the  Lydian  monarch  wait 
His  end,  before  be  praised  a  mortal's  state. 
Wolfe  found  his  happy  death  in  victory's  hour : 
To-day  is  fair,  to-morrow  storms  may  lower. 
Had  Scottish  Mary  died  in  lovely  France, 
The  world  had  lost  a  story  of  romance; 
The  Virgin  Queen  had  saved  one  deed  of  shame. 
And  she  her  honour,  chastity,  and  fame. 
Had  Raleigh  gained  the  sod  in  manhood's  prime, 
Dear  to  the  muses  and  unstained  by  crime, 
He  had  not  sufiered,  on  the  public  stage. 
The  headsman's  stroke  to  glut  a  tyrant's  rage. 
Hampden  and  Falkland,  with  a  happier  lot. 
Their  bleeding  country  and  themselves  forgot : 
This,  ere  the  worst  arrived,  in  harness  died ; 
That  added  not  to  treason  parricide. f 

*  The  decline  of  Edward's  life  was  in  many  respects  a  sad  one.  His  family  was 
divided ;  his  people  were  dissatisfied ;  he  had  lost  most  of  the  advantiges  he  had 
gained  in  the  former  part  of  his  reig^.  The  Black  Prince  was  dead.  He  augured  ill 
of  the  succeeding  reign,  and  his  augurv  was  fully  justified.  Though  the  latter  part 
of  the  life  of  George  the  Good  was  a  blank,  hispeople,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  never 
lost  sight  of  him.  Their  interest  was  not  outwearied  by  his  long  and  pitiable  eeclu* 
sion  3  their  love  was  not  lost  in  the  flood  of  victories  that  distinguished  the  regency. 

f  The  conversBiion  between  Solon  and  Croesus,  as  it  is  related  by  Herodotus,  is 
very  interesting.  Crasus  lived  to  justify,  in  his  own  case,  the  remark  of  the  phdo« 
sopher. 

Had  Elieabeth  been  endowed  with  some  part  of  Mary's  beanty,  she  would  have 
been  happier  as  a  woman  ;  had  Mary  possessed  the  sound  sense  and  ▼igoroua 
character  of  her  red-haired  sister,  she  might  hare  lired  and  died  a  queen.  Elisabedi 
would  have  been  happier  from  being  a  mother ;  Queen  Mary  would  probably  have 
saved  her  throne  had  she  not  been  one.  King  James  bore  too  strong  a  likeness  to 
Kisxio,  whose  son,  perhaps,  he  was. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  a  favonrite.  He  should  not  have  been  put  to  death  after  so 
long  an  impunity.  Bat  he  was  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  common  pirate  in  his 
doings  on  the  Spanish  main. 

Hampden  was,  of  course,  a  rebel ;  though  the  rapnblieans  will  call  him  a  pataot : 
and  the  execution  of  Charles  was  parricide  ;  though  a  jury  of  Whigs  ssight  be  dah 
posed  to  bring  it  in  "  justifiable  homicide,"  and  one  of  Radicals  "  the  righteous 
execution  of  a  righteous  sentence."    Our  Liberab  make  a  mockery  of  tbe  doctrines 
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An  axudotts  mother  for  her  cdiildfen  piays — 
Her  lips  praDoance  peace,  virtue,  prosperoas  days ; 
Her  woman's  heart,  with  love  maternal  warm, 
Demands  the  lovely  mien  and  faultless  form ; 
She  sees,  in  thought,  her  girl  a  palace-flower — 
Her  cherished  boy  in  high*bom  Beauty's  bower. 
Hid  in  the  labyrinth,  fair  Rosamond 
Suffered  a  king's  embraces,  foolish-fond ; 
The  sweet  contentments  of  a  private  lot, 
Virtue,  pure  thoughts,  and  innocence  forgot ; 
She  found  no  prison  in  that  close  retreat— 
A  captive  monarch  lingered  at  her  feet  I 
Pleased  with  herself,  she  ran  her  beauties  o'er, 
And  would  not  think  herself  a  paramour; 
Fortune,  she  thought,  vras  still  m  Beauty's  debt — 
Her  brow  would  well  beseem  the  coronet ; 
The  fairest  flower  in  her  own  garden  seen. 
She  looked  a  wood-nymph  and  she  moved  a  queen. 
But  when  she  saw  the  dagger  and  the  bowl. 
The  fluttering  victim  thought  upon  her  soul ; 
And  gladly  had  put  on  the  rustic  dress 
And  face  of  some  ill-favoured  shepherdess.* 
A  noble's  wife — a  prince's,  then  a  king's 
Toy — lovely  Ellenborough  plumes  her  wings. 
And  mounts  aloft  on  Venus  dove-drawn  car : 
One  conquest  yet  remains,  the  Scythian  tzar ! 
Suppose  her  seated  on  the  Neva's  bank. 
Or  at  Byzantium  throned  with  royal  rank ; 
A  love-compelling  Cleopatra  she. 
And  he  her  softer,  happier  Antony — 
These  hours  1  these  hours  I  discourteous,  envious  time ! 
Tliat  brings  the  bud  to  flower,  then  mars  its  prime. 
See  I  how  life's  rose-leaves  droop  and  fall  away ; 
But  what  was  rose-flesh  does  not  sweeten  clay ! 
That  lovely  thing  will  yet  her  beauty  curse. 
That  made  ber  vain,  and  foolish-proud — and  worse  If 
Beauty  and  chastity  but  seldom  meet, 
Excepting  in  Contentment's  still  retreaL 
And  yet  how  oh  insatiate  Lust  invades 
Our  simple  hamlets  and  our  quiet  glades  1 

of  "passive  obedience"  sad  *<  the  divine  right  of  kiogs."  Thej  are,  notwith- 
standing, the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  stjle  of  our  monarch  runs,  "  by  the  grace 
nf  God,  &c. ;  the  Liberals  sav,  "  by  the  grace  of  the  people."  They  are,  of  course, 
right,  and  the  Bible  wrong,  who  is  so  besotted  as  to  hesitate  an  instant  in  prefer- 
ring  the  dictum  of  Archbishop  Whately  to  that  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  authority  of 
Qfy  and  Co.  to  that  of  prophets  and  evangelists  T 

*  Rosamond  was  tenderly  treated  by  S.  Daniel,  hot  was  most  shamefully  misused 
by  Addison. 

"  Ah !  beautie  siren,  fiiire  enchaunting  good. 
Sweet  silent  rhetorique  of  perswading  eyes ; 
Dombe  eloquence,  whose  power  doth  move  the  blood 
More  than  the  words  or  wisdome  of  the  wise ; 
Still  harmony,  whose  di«>ason  lyes 
Within  a  brow,  the  key  which  passions  move. 
To  ravish  sense,  and  play  a  world  in  love '." 

Damibl's  Complaint  of  RoiatikQntL 

Addison's  Rommend  is  even  mors  absurd  than  Mr.  Colman's  InkU  and  Yarico, 
t  The  Tsar  is  coningal,  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  impracticable.  If 
bb  ehooses,  however,  it  is  in  his  power  to  advance  any  man  or  woman  diat  pleases 
him  to  the  throne  of  Asia  Minor.  Dead  roses  will  sweeten  the  day  with  which  they 
ai^  mixed,«^Bn  eiTeot  not  to  be  produced  by  the  sweetest  rose-flesh  that  ever  wooed 
the  touch  of  love. 
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Hear  the  mean  wanton  boast  of  maids  undone, 

Of  zones  unloosed  and  viigin  trophies  won.* 

Was  it  for  this  that  generous  nature  gave 

The  gifts,  which  all  desire,  but  few  can  have : 

The  manly  form,  the  mind-illumined  face. 

The  poet*s  fancy  and  the  courtier's  grace ; 

Fortune  and  rank,  and  wit,  and  eloquence? 

To  spoil  a  silly  maid  of  innocence  I 

Pity  that  nature  cannot  virtue  give 

To  those  in  whom  her  sweetest  graces  live. 

But  no — while  men  are  bom,  grow,  live,  and  love. 

Sin,  wither,  die — the  Watchman  sits  above ; 

Flings  back  the  veil  our  fond  delusions  draw. 

Asserts  his  power,  and  vindicates  his  law ; 

Unseen,  behind  his  clouds,  he  orders  all — 

The  march  of  Cyrus  and  the  sparrow's  fall ; 

And  all  those  odds,  which  puzzle  groping  sense, 

Makes  even  by  hisjevel  providence. -f 


CONCERNING  INTERNAL  INTERCOURSE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 


The  advantages  of  free,  safe,  speedy, 
cheap,  frequent,  certain,  and  punctual 
internal  intercourse  and  communica- 
tion, in  countries  circumstanced  and 
situated  as  are  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, will  be  admitted  upon  all  hands. 
It  is  obvious  that,  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  communication  such  as 
we  have  described  it,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefits  would  accrue  to  all  classes 
of  the  people.  Agriculture  would  be 
improved  and  enlarged,  by  finding  an 
easy  market  for  its  produce,  and  by 
being  enabled  to  bring  into  cultiva- 
tion, through  the  facility  oftransporting 
to  any  given  place  the  manure  re- 
quired— sea-sand,  sea-rack,  lime,  marl, 
as  it  may  happen — those  innumerable 
acres  of  land  which  now  deface  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
disgrace  the  age  in  which  we  live.  And, 
as  a  consequence  upon  this  improve- 
ment and  enlargement,  ample  employ- 
ment would  be  afforded  to  all  indivi- 
duals engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ; 
and  the  present  enormous  weight  of 


parochial  burdens  would  be  accord- 
ingly reduced  to  the  comparative  tri6e 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
aged  and  infirm.  The  value  of  landed 
property  would  be  thereby  enhanced. 
No  Lord  Brougham  of  the  Bird's  Neat 
would  then  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
commending to  those  philosophic  peers 
who  happen  to  have  *'  land  and  beeves,'' 
and  wish  to  keep  them,  an  inhuman 
measure,  an  unnatural  measure,  a  Mar^ 
tineau  measure,  as  it  has  been  cumula- 
tively styled  in  tiie  honest  indignation 
of  the  daily  press,  when  every  other 
term  of  reprobation  had  been  ex- 
hausted— and  a  Martineau  measure  then 
let  us  call  it, —  under  the  threat  of  being 
deprived  of  their  estates.  Manufec- 
tures  would  be  benefited,  because, 
from  the  impulse  given  to  agricultural 
labour,  and  the  facilities  and  advantages 
accruing  to  it,  which  would  in  tlie  first 
instance  and  forthwith  tend  to  relieve, 
and  eventually — calculating  for  any 
period  of  years  that  might  fairly  in  this 
world  of  ours  be  taken  as  an  element  in 


•  A  very  disgraceful  anecdote  of  this  sort  is  told  of  Lord  Byron,  who,  though  a 
man  of  surpassing  genius,  was  a  very  bad  fellow. 

t  "  Semita  certe 

TranquillflB  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitn. 
Nullum  numeu  babes,  si  sit  prudentia ;  nos  te. 
Nob  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam,  coeloque  locamus." 

This  is  the  noble  conclusion  to  Juvenal's  noble  poem.  Johnson,  in  his  admirable 
veraion,  the  VanUy  of  Human  Wi$h€t^  contests  tiie  palm  with  bis  original.  Hia  lof^ 
end  unbending  morality,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  illustration  and  analysis,  pecu- 
liarly 6tted  him  for  such  performancea,  where  brilliant  declamation  is  allowed  to 
supply  the  place  of  poetry.  He  was  bom  to  be  a  dicjtator  in  morals,  and  though  he 
did  much  to  spoil  our  vernacular,  he  performed  all  the  essential  duties  of  his  obaif 
right  worthily. 
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a  calculation  —  relieve  us  altogether 
firom  the  evils  of  a  surplus  populatiooy 
food  would  be  rendered  much  cheaper, 
the  condition  of  the  operative  would 
be  infinitely  improved,  and  the  con- 
comitant improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  classes,  or  rather,  we 
^uld  say,  in  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, by  increasing  the  demand  for 
manufectures,  together  with  the  more 
economical  and  speedy  mode  of  trans- 
port, would  bring  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  advantage  to  the  employer. 
Farewell,  then,  to  all  jobbing  in  emigra- 
tion I  The  illustrious  Torrens  might 
role  over  his  Australian  dominions 
without  a  single  British  subject,  unless 
he  could  contrive  to  seduce  some  of 
the  committee  into  those  hospitable 
regions.  Our  own  benign  mother,  our 
natal  soil,  would  furo  sh  sufficient  nou- 
rishment for  all  her  children. 

Commerce,  too,  would  necessarily 
be  quickened  and  extended,  by  the 
greater  cheapness  of  articles,  both  of 
iood  and  manufacture,  and  the  readi- 
ness, frequency,  and  certainty  of  con- 
veyance. Society  at  large  would  be 
benefited  in  the  most  eminent  degree ; 
a  6icility  of  travelling  being  afforded  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  that  useful 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation  would 
be  spread  abroad, —  that  knowledge 
vriii^  doth  really  prove  advantageous 
to  the  handicraftsman,  mechanic,  and 
labourer,  not  that  knowledge  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  humbler  classes  in 
your  Broughamite  schools,  and  which, 
vrhen  not  absolutely  vain  and  idle, 
rarely  fails  to  be  pernicious.  Next,  ci- 
vilisatiou  would  be  fully  extended  to 
those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  it  now  exists  but  in  a  small  and 
faint  degree,  and  with  universal  civili- 
sation would  come  internal  peace.  On 
an  orderly,  industrious,  and,  so  far  as 
things  essential  may  be  concerned,  an 
enlightened  population,  the  arts  of  the 
agitator  trading  in  sedition  would  have 
no  power.  Indeed,  if  any  proof  of 
the  truth  of  these  positions  were  needed, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  present  stale 
of  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  past. 
Notwithstanding  the  magniloquent  re- 
clamations of  0*Connell  and  his  tail 
concerning  the  falling-off  of  Irish  pro- 
sperity, notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  physical  distress 
and  moral  degradation  which  have 
been  continually  set  forth  by  the  Irish 
newspapers  to  the  public  gaze  in  co- 


lours the  roost  glaring,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land has  wonderfully  improved,  and 
continues  to  improve  daily,  in  spite  of 
the  worst  government  with  which  a 
country  ever  yet  was  cursed, —  in  spite 
of  unequal  and  bad  laws,  which  are  in 
every  respect  rendered  worse  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  administered, — 
in  spite  of  religious  and  political  dis- 
sensions, the  unfailing  labours  of  cold- 
blooded agitators  in  their  Satanic  avo- 
cation, the  unmitigatedly  mischievous 
zeal  of  proselytising  fanatics  and  the 
antagonist  zeal  of  popish  priests, —  ay, 
in  spite,  too,  of  the  man- withering 
fires  of  civil  war  which  are  now  smoul- 
dering in  the  sullen  ashes  of  oppression, 
defeat,  or  despair,  and  again  bursting 
into  light  under  the  breath  of  the  de- 
magogue, but  ever  in  existence, — yes, 
even  when  the  country  wean  its  calmest 
and  its  fairest  aspect.  And  how  is 
this  ?  The  condition  of  the  peasant  is 
improved  ;  he  is  no  looser  the  half* 
naked  squalid  wretch  mt  he  was 
some  years  ago — say  ten  years  ago  I 
he  is  comfortably  clothed  from  head  to 
foot :  a  bare-footed  person,  once  so 
common  a  sight,  is  now  a  disagreeable 
rarity  to  the  vision.  The  peasant- 
women  no  longer  appear  at  feir  or 
market  bareheaded ;  no,  they  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  finery,  and,  of  course, 
as  a  natural  accompaniment  to  it,  for 
cleanliness ;  lace  caps  are  articles  of 
common  wear;  and,  while  every  wo- 
man now  displays  shoes  and  stockings, 
some  of  the  younger  are  actually  bien 
chaussees.  The  English  language  is 
now  generally  spoken  by  all  classes, 
and  in  all  districts  of  the  country. 

Be  it  observed  that  we  are  especially 
speaking  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland, 
with  which  we  happen  to  be  particu- 
larly well  acquainted,  and  which  is  the 
strongest  ground  from  which  we  could 
draw  an  argument,  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly considered  and  represented  as 
that  part  of  *'  miserable  Ireland*'  which 
was  in  the  "  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion." It  is  now  a  rare  occurrence  to 
meet  a  person  who  cannot  converse 
with  you  in  English.  Formerly,  and 
this  at  no  distant  period,  the  tongue 
was  spoken  only  in  towns  and  villages, 
and  tiieir  vicinity,  and  the  houses  of 
the  gentry.  The  agricultural  popula- 
tion generally  spoke  no  language  but 
Irish.  The  agriculture  of  the  country, 
too,  has  wonderfully  improved,  and 
especially  within  the  last  seven  years; 
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and  the  rents  are  paid,  and  paid  well, 
and  paid  to  absentee  landlords.  But 
this  is  a  bitter  topic  1  «et  it  aside.  A 
large  quantity  of  waste  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation ;  thousands  of 
acres  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  had  remained  unbroken  since  the 
Flood,  have  recently  been  made  to  yield 
abundant  crops  of  potatoes  and  of  com. 
The  peasant  hesitates  not  now»a-days 
to  draw  lime  to  his  land  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  A  mixture  of  sea-rack 
and  sea-sand  is  found  to  make  excellent 
land  of  that  black  loamy  soil  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea-shore,  which  of  old 
produced  nothing  but  rushes,  and  ac* 
tually  would  afford  but  scanty  nourish- 
ment to  a  goat.  Land  heretofore  arable 
has  been  improved  in  like  proportion  ; 
fields  with  which  we  are  personally 
acquainted,  and  from  which  seven 
years  ago  three  tons  of  hay  could  be 
with  difficulty  gleaned,  now  yield  three 
hundred  tons.  These  fields  are  in 
that  county  whidi  has  of ^  late  years 
sufiered  more  than  mny  other  in  Ire- 
land from  agitation  and  disturbances. 
We  alludeto  the  county  of  Clare,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  for  years 
back  been  harassed,  and  was  for  a  sea* 
son  all  but  devastated,  by  the  admirers 
and  adherents  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
the  followers  of  Terry  Alt.  And  how 
is  it,  we  again  ask,  that  this  happy 
change  in  the  state  of  things  has  come 
to  pass  ?  Are  we  indebted  for  it  to  the 
schoolmaster  or  the  legislators  ?  No ; 
these  belauded  functionaries  have 
wrought  nothing  but  evil — pure,  un- 
mixed evil;  no,  we  are  indebted  for  it 
absolutely,  entirely,  and  exclusively,  to 
the  civil  engineer, — to  him  who  esta- 
blished and  fecilitated  inter-communi- 
cation between  all  parts  of  the  country, 
—who  penetrated  with  good  roads  dis- 
tricts that  theretofore  were  all  but  inac- 
cessible,>-who  thereby  introduced  to  the 
arts  of  civilised  life  people  who  were 
living  in  foul  poverty  and  barbarous 
seclusion, — ^who  enabled  them  to  make 
their  land  productive,  by  enabling 
them  to  transport  thither  the  fitting 
manure  and  necessary  implements  of 
agriculture;  and  to  make  their  land 
profitable,  by  furnishing  them  with  the 
ready  means  of  attaining  and  arriving 
at  a  market. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  Ireland  as  an  example.  Not 
one-thousandth  part  has  been  done 
there  of  what  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  to  supply  the  people  with 
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covniTiOM ;  but  that  which  has  been 
done  has  been  prodaetiTe  of  benefit  to 
an  almost  miraculous  extent.  The  fact 
is  obvious ;  we  quote  it  upon  the  prin« 
ciple,  that  one  fiict  is  worth  a  thousand 
arguments.  Taking  this,  then,  as  an 
auspicious  omen  and  an  indisputable 
reason,  we  call  upon  government  to 
proceed  with  the  system,  not  only  in 
Ireland,  which  certainly  most  needs  it, 
but  also  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
enormous  taxes  laid  upon  travelling; 
they  are  impolitic,  they  are  unjust,  they 
are  iniquitous.  This  we  undertake 
to  prove.  Will  our  candid,  our  liberal, 
our  patriotic  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, honest,  honest  Lord  Althorp — ^be 
who  took  the  tax  off  shepherds  dogs 
and  granted  "  the  boon  to  the  female 
population" — will  he  repeal  them  ? 
That  these  taxes  are  impolitic,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  the  revenue 
must  necessarily  be  increased  by  their 
repeal,  through  the  improvement  which 
we  have  already  shewn  would  take 
place  in  interests  that  contribute  largely 
to  the  public  exchequer.  To  prove 
that  they  are  unjust  and  iniquitous, 
that  they  press  upon  the  poor  and 
check  national  prosperity,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of^some  passages  in  aa 
able  work  which  has  been  just  pnb- 
lished.  It  is  the  first  part  of  «  A  Trett- 
tue  en,  IrUemal  Intercourse  and  Com- 
municatUm  in  CivUUed  Statety  and 
particularfy  in  Great  Britain^  by  Th4^ 
mas  Grahame,    He  observes, — 

"  I  donbt  much  if  a  direct  tax  on 
education  would  have  so  hurtful  an  effool 
as  a  tax  on  travelling.  In  fact,  travel* 
ling  is  universally  considered  a  branch, 
or,  at  all  events,  an  almost  indispensable 
finish  to  regular  education ;  and  to  many 
men  supplies  entirely  the  want  of  what 
is  called  regular,  viz.  school  or  college 
education.  A  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  different  countries,  and  differ- 
ent customs,  is,  in  fact,  education,  and 
the  best  kind  of  education.  Every  tax 
or  burden  by  which  travelling  is  ob- 
structed, is  a  tax  on  the  spread  of  gene- 
ral intelligence  and  improvement,  and  a 
premium  for  the  protection  and  continu- 
ance of  error  ana  prejudice,  among  the 
middle  and  lower  orders. 

"  The  world  may  be  compared  to  a 
great  library,  every  portion  of  which  is 
as  open  and  patent  to  the  richer  and 
higher  orders  as  command  of  time  and 
money  can  render  it.  Our  own  oountty 
and  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the 
books  of  primary  and  elementary  edaca- 
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tiOB,  whieb  Cbe  inaqtialitj  of  hvmui  oon- 
dition  readers  the  onlj  portion  acceasiblo 
to  the  middle  and  labouring  clasMS,  who 
form  ninety  .nine  hundredth  parts  of  the 
whole  bulk  of  aocietj.  The  entire  li- 
brarj  maj  never  be  thrown  open  without 
restratut,  as  the  keys  of  the  various  de- 
partments are  in  the  hands  of  different 
parties » who  are,  unluckily,  not  all  equally 
enlighteuod.  Each  particular  govern- 
Bent,  however,  has  happily  the  power 
of  opening  that  portion  of  the  Ubraiy 
which,  nseful  to  all,  is  the  only  portion 
attainable  by  ninety-nine  hundredth  parts 
of  its  subjects;  and  there  can  be  no  surer 
test  of  the  excellence  and  enlightened 
views  of  a  government,  than  the  entire 
removal  of  restraints  on  all  the  accesses 
to  tbeee  sources  of  information. 

"  Now,  what  are  our  taxes  on  travel- 
ling but  taxes  on  this  elementary  or  pri- 
Buiy  portion  of  education,  and  premiums 
Ibr  Uie  continuance  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, by  curtailing  the  enjoyment  of 
the  two  greatest  blessings  our  Creator 
has  bestowed  on  man — sight  and  hearing  1 

"  Nor  are  these  taxes  alone  objection, 
able  on  general  principle.  From  the 
way  they  are  imposed  and  levied  in 
Eugland,  they  are  equally,  if  not  more, 
objectionable  in  detail.  The  burdens 
thereby  created  are  thrown  entirely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
mileage  duty  is  the  same  on  the  richest 
inside  and  the  poorest  ontside  passenger. 
It  is  the  ssBe  to  a  traveller  who,  for 
pleasare  or  profit,  chooses  to  pay  for  a 
speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  to  a 
poor  starving  mechanic  who,  to  save  a 
few  pence,  would  be  contented  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  No- 
minally it  is  only  four-sixteenths  of  a 
pennj  per  mile,  but  by  the  iniquitous 
principle  of  exaction  it  is,  as  has  been 
already  shewn,  raised  to  ten-sixteenths 
of  a  peony  per  mile  on  each  passenger. 

"  Reckoning  the  wages  of  a  labouring 
man  at  two  shillings  per  day,  if  he  desire 
to  travel  in  search  of  work,  or  to  obtain 
information  as  to  any  new  process  or 
tmproTement  in  labour,  or  to  visit  a 
fiiend,  at  the  short  distance  of  forty 
Bailee,  he  most  pay  to  government,  in 
mileage  duty  alone,  a  tax  equal  to  more 
than  two  days'  wages,  or  the  gross  re- 
turn of  a  third  of  a  week*s  labour,  on  the 
coach  journey,  going  and  returning.  He 
may,  it  is  true,  walk  the  distance ;  but 
this  would  consume  four  days  on  the 
road,  in  time  alone,  besides  the  expense 
of  his  maintenance,  and  the  wear  of  his 


artieles  of  drsss.  To  go  by  a  cart  or 
waggon  ia  out  of  the  question.  Here 
he  is  met  by  the  huwmns  prevition,  in  the 
act  imposing  the  tax,  which  deolarse 
every-  carriage  moving  at  the  rate  of 
three  milei  an  hour — the  ordinary  speed 
of  a  dung-cart — on  any  road,  ana  carry- 
ing passengers  for  hire,  to  be  '  a  fto^a- 
eoach,*  Did  the  framers  of  this  most  ia« 
iquitons  act  ever  consider  the  prinoipls 
of  this  clause  I  Is  a  poor  labouring  man» 
or  is,  indeed,  sny  man,  to  whom  money 
is  of  so  much  importance  that,  in  order 
to  save  a  shilling  or  two,  he  wiU  consent 
to  spend  eighteen  hours  in  accomplishing 
a  jourae  V  which  could  with  ease  be  per- 
formed m  less  than  four,  a  proper  object 
for  direct  taxation  1  Or,  if  the  affairs  of 
the  country  are  in  such  a  desperate  state 
as  to  make  an  affirmative  answer  neces- 
sary, is  it  not  worse  than  robbery  to  tax 
him  at  the  same  rate  with  the  richest 
nobleman  of  the  land,  travelling  at  four 
times  this  speed  for  m«re  plsauirel  In 
the  one  case  you  have  a  poor  man  saori- 
fioing  his  only  possession — his  time,  to 
save  money;  in  the  other,  you  have  a 
rich  one  expending  hia  money  to  save 
what  is  of  no  value  to  himself,  or,  pro- 
bably, to  any  one  else — his  time.* 

"  Surely  a  government  which  desiras 
the  spread  of  intelligence  and  infonnation 
among  its  subjects,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  desirous  to  deal  to  them  a  fair  and 
equal  measure  of  taxation,  can  never 
continue,  far  less  extsnd,  a  tax,  iniquitont 
and  robber-like  in  principle,  and  utterly 
prohibitive  of  the  spread  of  intelligettce 
and  information,  from  the  most  universal 
and  impressive,  if  not  their  best,  sooroes* 

"We  pretend  to  an  entire  exemption 
from  restraint  on  social  intercourse  in 
Great  Britain,  and  proudly  vaunt  our 
power  to  move  from  one  district  or  pro* 
vince  to  another,  unfettered  by  the  con- 
tinental system  of  passports.  We  do 
not  consiaer  that  our  travelling  duties 
and  taxes  are  fully  as  effectual  checks  on 
social  intercourse  as  any  system  of  pass- 
ports could  be.  t  When  we  consider 
that  a  young  Irish  or  Scotch  clerk,  or  su- 
perior artisan,  domiciled  in  London,  four 
hundred  miles  from  his  birth-place,  and 
in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  or  wi^es  equal 
to  100/.  a-year,  must,  before  he  visits  his 
parents  and  his  native  soil,  be  prepared 
to  pay  to  government  a  duty  nearly  equal 
to  tM  wages  or  salary  he  receives  for 
eight  days  hard  labour,  we  must  qualify 
our  eacomittms  on  the  freedom  of  ratish 
intercourse.    The  whole  spare  time  of 


*  The  clause  defining  what  a  stage-coach  is,  clearly  proves  how  Httie  time  enters 
into  accovnt  with  a  large  body  of  travellers,  and  how  ridiculous  are  the  statements 
as  to  its  value  by  the  advocates  of  locomotive  power. 

t  The  entire  cost  per  mile  of  travelling  in  many  parts  of  France  does  not  amount 
to  the  goyemment  dutiea  in  Britain. 
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the  traveller  in  queetion  may  not  exceed 
eight  leisure  daje;  but  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  goTeromenUlioenae  to 
tnyel,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  his  country  and  friends, 
he  must  sacriSce  the  entire  wages  or  sa- 
lary of  other  eight  days.    To  numbers 
of  the  productive  classes  similarly  situ- 
ated the  tax  operates  as  a  sentence  of 
banishment,  or  a  declaration  that,  once 
removed,  they  shsll  not  be  permitted  to 
return  and  revisit  their  country  and  their 
friends.    To  them  the  mileage  tax  alone 
is  equivalent  to  a  month's  wages.    It 
may  no  doubt  be  said,  diat  these  last 
could  not,  at  any  rate,  afford  the  expense 
of  such  a  journey.    Certainly  they  could 
not,  when  buroened  with  such  taxes; 
but  that  it  has  been  found  they  can  af- 
ford a  certain  sacrifice  of  time  or  money 
to  travel,  is  proved  clearly  by  the  clause, 
which  defines  a  stage-coach  to  be  a  car- 
riage '  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  and 
moving  at  a  rate  equal  to  three  miles  an 
hour.'    It  matters  not  whether  the  car- 
riage be  a  cart  or  a  waggon,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  covered  with  coarse  canvass, 
and  moving  at  a  speed  just  beyond  an 
ordinary  walking -pace,  and  carrying  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,.*say  hand -loom 
weavers  with  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
or  in  search  of  materials  for  further  la- 
bour, to  a  neighbourin|^  town  or  village, 
»or  the  most  splendid  Brighton  coach 
drawn  by  four  as  splendid  horses,  and 
travelling  at  a  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  filled  with  the  richest  capital- 
ists of  London,  or  the  highest  titled  of 
the  aristocracy,  bent  on  nothing  but  the 
•xpenditura  of  time  and  money, — ^the  tax 
is  the  same." 

Now,  honest  Lord  Althorp,  these  be 
our  arguments  and  statements, — will 
you  take  off  these  taxes  f  Of  course 
you  will  not.  We  did  not  expect  it. 
It  is  a  reduction  which  is  not  in  your 
line.  Well,  slick  to  the  shepherds' 
dogs;  or,  obeying  the  dictates  of  your 
congenial  mind,  take  a  step  yet  farther 
in  your  own  peculiar  walk  of  legislation, 
and  do  something  in  favour  of  jack- 
.  asses.  But  some  day  or  other,  and 
that  no  distant  day,  there  will  be  found 


a  Cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
shall  have  the  vigour  and  the  wisdom 
to  repeal  these  atrocious  ihiposts.  It 
will  be  no  trifling  labour — it  will  be 
no  work  for  one  of  the  common  herd 
of  men.  The  whole  system  of  our  in- 
ternal intercourse  and  communication 
roust  be  revised  and  reformed.  The 
trustee  system  is  bad;  the  joint-stock 
system  is  infamous.  There  should  be 
a  general  system  of  management  and 
superintendence  of  all  communications, 
of  whatsoever  denominations,  in  this 
country.  No  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies  should  be  allowed  paramount 
power  over  any  portion  of  a  road,  or 
railway,  or  canal,  or  so  forth.  All 
lines  of  communication  should  be  for 
the  public,  and  should  he  public.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far,  however,  were 
we  to  attempt  to  pursue  this  matter 
farther. 

Of  the  grand  question  of  internal 
communication  we  have  been  hereto- 
fore speaking,  wbereunto  in  the  abstract 
suflScient  attention  has  not  been  yet  paid 
by  the  public.  Another  subordinate 
question,  and  one  which,  as  it  is 
treated  on  all  hands,  is  but  a  juggle, 
has  much  more,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  hour,  agitated  the  public  mind : 
that  is,  tlie  question  touching  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  on  this  internal  inter- 
course—  whether  by  motive  power 
animal  or  mechanical. 

In  the  introduction*  to  the  very 
temperate  and  able  work  from  which 
we  nave  already  quoted,  it  is  observed 
that— 

"  Between  the  partisans  of  these  two 
species  of  motive  power  (mechanical  and 
animal),  differences  and  disputes  prevail 
still  greater  than  those  which  exist  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  various  modes 
of  communication  before  particularised. 
With  much  the  greater  portion  of  this 
second  class  of  disputants,  the  merits  of 
each  separate  mode  of  communication 
are  considered  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  their  adaptation  to  the  introduction 
and  employment  of  some  favourite  spe- 


*  Mr.  Grahame  says,  *'  I  have  sincerely  endeavoured  to  divest  my  mind  of  fXi 
prejudice  and  partiality,  and  to  regard  the  subject  merely  as  one  of  great  public 
interest,  disclosing  faults  and  errors,  gross,  indeed,  and  palpable ;  but,  as  often 
happens,  whether  in  the  consideration  of  general  system,  or  of  particular  detail, 
iar  mora  easily  indicated  than  corrected."  And,  strange  to  say,  after  so  calm  and 
reasonable  an  introduction,  he  does  not,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  fall  into  the  error 
he  condemns  by  implication,  and  professes  himself  so  anxious  to  avoid.  Moliere 
was  shadowiog  forth  a  common  propensity  of  human  natura,  when  his  Vadius, 
immediately  after  his  eloauent  inrective  against  poets  who  inflict  their  compositions 
on  the  unwilling  ear,  proauces  his  little  ballad  to  the  astounded  company — 

*'  Voici  une  petite  balade !" 
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d€8  of  mediBnictil  locomotiTe  povrer. 
The  bare  statement,  that  a  particular 
TOQte  IB  not  adapted  to  the  employment 
of  mechanical  power,  t^ipears  to  such 
persons  equivalent  to  an  avowal  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  consideration,  and  fitted 
onljr  for  an  uncivilised  country. 

*'  The  propoeels  and  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  application  of  animal  labour 
on  such  routes,  or  to  continue,  or  intro- 
duce it  as  more  economical,  on  routes 
adapted  to  the  application  of  mechanical 
power,  are  held  up  to  ridicule,  or  de- 
nounced as  retrogressions  in  the  grand 
forward  march  of  civilisation,  and  as  vain 
and  foolish  attempts  to  arrest  a  great  and 
important  step  in  the  progress  of  human 
chriliaation,  by  the  universal  adoption  of 
mechanical  in  place  of  animal  power. 
Kailroads  without  mechanical  power  are 
considered  by  these  reasoners  to  be  as 
utterly  useless  as  a  gun  without  ammu- 
nition ;  and  it  is  to  the  expected  intro- 
duction of  mechanical  power,  as  a  mean 
of  locomotion  on  common  roads,  that  the 
sopporters  of  this  mode  of  communica- 
tkm  look  as  an  improvement  whereby 
these  routM  may  be  enabled  to  supersede 
rival  railways. 

"  The  correctness  of  every  position 
maintained  by  the  advocates  of  loco- 
motive mechanical  power,  is  met  by  a 
decided  and  unqualified  contradiction  on 
the  part  of  the  advocates  of  animal  power. 
Here  is  again  a  prolific  source  of  preju- 
dice and  passion ;  and  1  question  much 
if  there  be  one  educated  person  in  Bri- 
tain who  has  not  assumed  a  side  or  opi. 
oion  in  this  latter  controversy,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I  doubt  if  there  be  one  in 
a  thousand  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
conflicting  opinions  are  severally  es- 
poused, who,  on  consideration,  will  not 
admit  that  the  opinions  so  embraced  are 
mere  prejudices,  based  on  no  foundations 
more  solid  than  untried  theories  and  un- 
proved assertions." 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Grahame. 
The  contending  parties,  and  especially 
the  advocates  of  mechanical  locomotive 
powers,  confound  the  means  with  the 
end.  The  great  object  to  be  attained 
is  an  increased  demand  for  human 
labour,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  demand 
being  in  truth  the  principal  cause  of  the 
misery  prevailing  in  the  United  King- 
dom; and  in  whatever  manner  that 
demand  is  restored  and  kept  up,  the 
misery  must  be  proportionably  cured 
or  alleviated.  The  partisans  of  mecha- 
nical locomotive  power,  however,  would 
strenuously  contend,  that  by  its  exclu- 
sive use  alone  is  it  possible  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  increase  the  general  pro- 
snerity  of  the  British  empire.     They 


necessarily  arise  from  a  good  system 
of  internal  intercourse,  to  the  motive 
agent  through  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  this  intercourse  might 
be  carried  on ;  and  they  make  the 
farther  mistake  of  assuming,  that  this 
agent  could  be  profitably  and  judi- 
ciously applied  in  all  districts  of  coun- 
try, and  that  the  same  state  of  things, 
the  same  weight  and  application  of 
taxation  that  now  exists,  must  always 
be  continued .  Now  this  is  a  gross  error, 
and  renders  almost  all  their  calculations 
utterly  valueless.  The  true  mode  of 
judging  between  rival  systems  which 
are  severally  proposed  for  universal  use, 
would  be  to  compare  them  upon  the 
supposition  that  all  taxes  on  travelling 
had  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  is  not  fair 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  a 
system  in  which  animal  power  is  used 
as  a  motive,  and  one  in  which  mecha- 
nical power  is  used,  the  one  power 
being  taxed  and  the  other  power  not 
being  taxed — legislative  protection  be- 
ing extended  to  the  one,  and  over- 
burdening duty  being  levied  on  the 
other.  Corn,  by  which  animal  power 
is  fed,  pays  heavy  duty ;  coal,  by  which 
mechanical  power  is  fed,  pays  none. 
The  tax  on  travelling  upon  turnpike 
roads  enormously  exceeds  the  tax  on 
travelling  upon  railroads.  Take  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  the 
best,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
successful  railway  that  has  been  yet 
constructed,  and  compare  the  duty 
levied  upon  travelling  on  it  with  the 
duty  imposed  on  coaches  travelling 
upon  turnpike-roads.  The  mileage 
duty  is  levied  on  a  number  of  seats  or 
places  in  a  turnpike«road  coach.  To 
shew  the  effects  of  these  different  prin- 
ciples of  exaction,  let  us  refer  to  a  table 
in  Mr.  Grahame's  book  of  the  mileage 
duties  leviable  from  two  coaches,  fitted 
to  carry  18  passengers  each,  one  passing 
along  a  turnpike-road,  and  the  other 
along  a  railway,  each  30  miles  in  length, 
when  fully  loaded  with  18  passengers 
each,  half  loaded  with  9  passengers 
each,  loaded  to  the  extent  of  a  third  with 
6  passengers,  and  when  empty  or  un- 
loaded ;  and  let  us  previously  throw 
out  the  observation,  that  Mr.  Gi-ahame 
proves  from  data  supplied  by  the  Liver- 
pool Riiilway  Report,  that  if  the  lower 
duty  on  the  railway  coaches  were  levied 
on  the  same  principle  with  the  hig/ter 
duty  on  the  turnpike  road  coaches,  the 
duty  paid  would,  in  1833,  have  been 
nearly  160  per  cent  higher  than  the 
duty  actually  paid.     But  now  foi  the 
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"  It  will  he  seen,  that  while  the  mile, 
sge  duty,  in  the  case  of  the  turnpike- 
road  coaches,  is  leried  on  the  whole 
accommodation  offered  to  the  jniJblie,  this 
du^,  in  the  case  of  the  railway  coaches, 
is  levied  only  on  the  accommodation 
actually  accepted  by  the  public.  The 
tax,  in  the  case  of  the  railway-coaches, 
is  a  tax  on  revenue,  and  varies  each  year 
with  the  amount  collected ;  the  tax  on 
the  turnpike-coaches  is  a  tax  on  capital, 
and  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  amount 
of  revenue." 

Mr.  Grahaone  farther  observes : 

*'  The  mileage  duty  payable  by  the 


tuinpike-raad  coaches,  thoogh  nomwirily 
only  doable  the  railway  imleage  duty, 
is  raised  to  neariy  six  times  the  smonat 
by  this  differenoe  in  the  principle  of 
exaction. 

"  The  following  table,  shewing  the 
comparative  amount  of  duties  exigible 
from  two  sets  of  eight  coaches,  similar 
in  amount  of  aoeommodation  with  the 
Liverpool  Railway  coaches,  and  per- 
forming the  same  number  of  thirty<«ule 
trips  daily,  one  set  working  on  a  railway 
and  the  other  on  a  tnmpike-road,  briefly 
exhibits  what  I  am  endeavouring  to 
explain: 


Turnpike. road) 
coaches.  .  ..) 

Railway  coaches 


Dfttanoe 
txavdled. 


Number 
of 


30 
30 
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of  Mate  or  of  Joaineyi 
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18 
18 


Number 


eadi  way. 


9 
9 


Duties  toviaUa 


29,317  10   0 
5,711    3   3 


Differenoe  in  favour  of  railway  coaches  in  mileage  duty  «£23,406    6   9 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  grand  experi- 
ment of  internal  intercourse  by  means 
of  railways,  tried  fairly  in  the  instance 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
ways, has  been  a  failure.  It  is  quite 
clear,  as  Mr.  Grahame  observes, "  That 
the  laigest  portion  of  profits  on  what 
is  considered  the  only  remunerating 
portion  of  the  Liverpool  Railway  trade, 
▼iz.  tlie  carriage  ot  passengers,  is  ob- 
tained by  an  exemption  from  the  taxa- 
tion to  which  the  rival  tumpike-road 
coaches  are  subjected.  Remove  or 
equalise  this  taxation,  and  the  Railway 
Company  must  either  witness  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  turnpike-road 
coaches,  or  lower  their  fares,  and, 
of  course,  extinguish  their  profits." 
1H— 1  «»««n«i.i«;i%*t  avhirh  he  deduces  from 


8  mass  offsets,  which  he  puis  focward 
clearly  and  distincdy,  is — 

"  That  the  popular  idea  of  the  superior 
excellency  of  railways,  as  a  mode  of  in- 
land conveyance,  is  entirely  a  delusion ; 
that  experience  has  shewn  they  cannot, 
the  most  advantageoua  possible  dr- 


u 


cumstances,  compete  with  oanaUi  for  the 
carriage  of  heavy  goods ;  and  that,  on 
equal  terms,  thev  cannot  compete  with 
turnpike -roads  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers ;  and  that  the  success  of  the 
Liverpool  Railway  in  this  respeut  has 
arisen  solely  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Its  being  from  a  sixth  to  a 
seventh  shorter  in  distaneethan  the  com- 
peting tumplke-roads,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  railway  is  almost  entirely  ex- 
empted from  taxation  on  travellers.  In 
formiufir  theae  conduaiona.  I  *— ""^  the 
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neeewHjr  maintained  by  the  advocate! 
of  lailwaja  of  the  emplojment  of  engine- 
power  to  cany  on  trade,  and  more  espe. 
dally  to  attain  and  maintain  high  speed.'* 

Railways  with  locomotive  engines, 
however  improved^  it  is  our  0nn  opi- 
nion, never  can  compete,  throughout 
the  kingdom  generally,  with  common 
roads  and  animal  poweis.  The  ex- 
penses of  construction,  of  wear  and 
tear  of  engines,  and  of  repairs,  are  such, 
even  with  the  present  advantages  af- 
ibided  to  the  new  mode  of  conveyance 
by  the  legislature,  which  may  not,  and 
which  in  truth  cannot,  be  continued, 
that  it  is  impossible  railways  could 
ever  be  worked  at  a  remunerating 
retum  of  money  in  countries  such,  for 
example,  as  Ireland,  where  horses  are 
to  be  bought  so  cheap,  and  maintained 
at  a  cost  so  very  trifling — a  coontry 
in  which  oats  are  to  be  purchased  at 
sixpence  a  stone. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  t^ealisf^, 
Mr.Grahame,  in  referring  to  routes  on 
which  locomotive  mechanical  power  i^ 
used,  has  omitted  to  make  mention  pjf 
coaches  propelled  by  steam  on  common 
roads.  It  would  appear,  too,  that  in 
(he  second  part  of  the  treatise,  which 
is  yet  unpublished,  he  does  not  pro- 
pose to  advert  to  them.  Meanwnile, 
before  the  public  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  his  second  volume,  from 
which  we  anticipate  much  valuable 
information,  and  which  is  to  be  coo- 
ceniing  '*  the  modes  of  inland  inter- 
course by  turnpike-roads  and  canals, 
with  general  remarks,  and  a  compa- 
rison of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  tliese  routes,  and 
also  from  railways,"  we  are  anxious 
to  remedy  the  defiact ;  we  are  anxious 
to  say  a  few  words  about  steam- 
carriages,  and  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  case  which  has  been  made  out  on 
their  behalf.  The  practicability  of  pro- 
pelling a  carriage  on  a  common  road 
oy  steam  has  been  fully  established. 
We  agree,  accordingly,  with  a  writer 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Keview^  that 
the  inquiry  touching  them  becomes 
altogether  one  of  economy  and  dura- 
bility. The  possibility  has  been  proved 
beyond  all  aoubt;  and  we  further  con- 
cur with  the  writer  in  thinking  that, 
^  instead  of  inventors  claiming  for 
themselves  any  merit  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  carriage  pro- 
pelled with  a  moderate  velocity,  they 
should  rather  have  kept  the  matter  to 
themselves,  until  they  had  roanufoc- 
tured  one  really  economical  and  useful, 


uniting  advantage  to  the  public  and 
remuneration  to  themselves. ' 

Let  us,  however,  state  the  case.  We 
apprehend  it  will  appear  from  it,  that 
steam-coaches  on  common  roads  have, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
in  prospective  many  advantages  over 
steam-coaches  upon  railways ;  they 
are  not  so  expensive ;  they  move  upon 
a  road  infinitely  less  expensive  than  a 
railroad,  and  which,  from  its  presenting 
a  smooth  and  continuous  surface,  does 
not  cause  that  ruinous  wear  and  tear 
of  engines,  wliich  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
items  in  the  expenses  of  a  railway. 
It  has  even  been  declared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  that  they  will  become  a  speedier  and 
cheaper  mode  of  conveyance  than  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses. 

Certainly,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
tolb  at  present  levied  on  them .  are 
most  impolitic  and  most  unjust — a 
disgrace  to  the  legislature  that  inflicted 
them — a  disgrace  to  every  adounistiar 
tion  that  shall  suffer  them  to  continue. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  three  years  since 
a  public  steam-carriage  conveyance 
upon  common  roads  ii^as  first  com- 
.menced  in  this  kingdom.  Sir  Charles 
Dance,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gurney, 
dated  Feb.  3, 1832,  says, "  My  steam- 
carriages  ran  between  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham  regularly  four  times  a-day, 
for  four  months,  from  the  21st  of  Fe- 
bruary to  the  22d  of  June  1831,  durine 
which  time  they  carried  three  thousand 
persons,  and  travelled  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles.  They  performed  the  dis- 
tance, nine  miles,  in  fifty -five  minutes, 
on  an  average,  and  frequently  did  it'in 
forty-five.  There  was  sometimes  de- 
lays, owing  to  defective  pipes  in  the 
boiler ;  but  no  accident,  nurt,  or  in- 
jury, ever  happened  to  any  person 
whatever :  the  engines  were  never  out 
of  order,  and  are  as  perfect  as  they 
were  at  first.  Steam-carriages  can  be 
worked  profitably,  so  as  to  carry  (niss- 
engers  for  one-half  the  prices  at  present 
charged  by  horse-coaches.'' 

The  practicability  and  economy,  so 
far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  of 
using  steam-carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  having  been  thus 
established,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  did 
they  not  continue  to  run  ?  Was  it  oc- 
casioned by  any  want  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  the  safety  of 
those  vehicles,  or,  was  there  any  appre- 
hension entertained  of  this  systena  of 
steam-transport  having  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  ? 
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On  the  contrary,  Sir  Charles  Dance 
states,  ''  that  the  public  were  daily 
growing  more  pleased  with  the  con* 
veyance ;  passengers  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  declaring  their  satisfac- 
tion and  cordial  wishes  for  its  success ; 
and  the  lower  order  expressing  their 
conviction  that  the  substitution  of  steam 
for  horses  would  tend  to  their  comfort 
and  relief/'  A  multiplicity  of  those 
obstacles,  however,  which  are  invariably 
thrown  in  the  way,  and  rarely  fail  to 
impede  the  progress  of  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  especially  if  it  be  likely  to 
produce  important  results,  did  not  fail 
to  arise. 

Objections  were  strongly  urged 
against  Sir  Charles's  steam-carriages 
by  various  classes  of  persons, —  some 
affected  by  those  prejudices  proper  to 
ignorance,  others  influenced  altogether 
by  regard  to  their  own  interests, — by 
country  gentlemen,  trustees  of  roads, 
iarmers,  coach-proprietors,  coachmen, 
post-boys,  together  with  the  long  list 
of  the  retainers,  followers,  and  de- 
pendents of  these  persons.  Some  con- 
tended that  these  carriages  would  prove 
injurious  to  agriculture,  others  that 
they  would  destroy  the  roads,  others 
that  the  removal  of  horses  would  ruin 
the  farmers,  others  that  it  would  ruin 
the  coach-proprietors,  and  throw  all 
the  hands  employed  by  them  out  of 
work.  To  these  objections  it  was  re- 
plied by  Sir  Charles,  <'  that  the  land 
which  is  used  to  keep  one  horse  would 
maintain  eight  people,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  removal  of  a  thousand 
horses  would  save  what  would  maintain 
eight  thousand  people ;  that  the  cheap 
and  expeditious  mode  of  conveying 
passengers  and  carrying  all  manner  of 
produce  'to  market  would  eminently 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  agri- 
cultural and  commercial ;  that  the 
roads  would  suffer  less  injury  from  tlie 
1)road  wheels  of  steamers  than  from  the 
horses'  feet  and  narrow  wheels  of  the 
present  stage-coaches ;  that  coach- 
proprietors  would  get  more  custom  by 
carrying  people  at  half  the  present 
prices,  and  would  require  less  capital 
than  at  present,  the  outlay  for  horses 
being  so  exceedingly  uncertain  in  its 
amount;  and  that  coachmen,  post- 
boys, and  horsekeepers  would  also 
be  benefited,  because  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  are  employed  about  a 
steam -coach  than  about  a  coach 
drawn  by  horses ;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  there  would  be  more 
employment  for  artificers,  and  the  inn- 


keeper and  alt  his  attendants  would 
be  of  course  benefited  by  tlie  increase 
of  travelling.'' 

The  trustees,  however,  of  the  Glou- 
cester and  Cheltenham  road  differed 
with  him  on  all  the  points  he  urged, 
as  they  had  good  right  to  do  on 
some ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  remon- 
strance from  Sir  Charles,  who  wrote 
to  them  stating  that  he  had  come 
amongst  them  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  Mr.  Gumey's  invention, 
believing  that  it  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
that  '<  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
enlightened  body  of  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  address  would 
teriomly  resolve  to  obstruct  such  an 
undertaking,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by 
the  king,  and  encouraged  by  the  first 
people  in  the  country ;"  notwithstand- 
mg  that  remonstrance,  they  ordered, 
upon  the  22d  of  June,  a  layer  of 
broken  stones,  to  the  depdi  of  eighteen 
inches,  to  be  laid  across  the  road, 
about  four  miles  from  Gloucester, 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  steam-coach  ;  and  they, 
moreover,  succeeded  in  getting  turn- 
pike-bills passed  through  both  houses 
of  parliament  which  imposed  upon 
steam-carriages  tolls  which  amounted 
to  prohibition. 

Sir  Charles,  finding  it  impossible  to 
contend  against  these  acts  of  tlie  legis- 
lature, in  conjunction  with  the  other 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  relin- 
quished his  intention  of  continuing  to 
run  his  carriages,  and  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with 
Mr.  Gurney,  before  that  gentleman 
proceeded  to  petition  parliamenU  His 
petition  was  presented,  and  the  house 
granted  a  committee  of  incjuiry,  which, 
af\er  a  long  and  laborious  mvestigatton 
of  the  subject,  during  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  after  examining  several  of 
our  most  eminent  practical  engineers, 
reported  **  that  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  adduced  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee, 

*^  1st,  That  carriages  can  be  pro- 
pelled by  steam  on  common  roads, 
at  the  average  rate  of  ten  miles  per 
hour. 

•*  2d,  That  at  this  rate  they  have  car- 
ried upwards  of  fourteen  passengers. 

**  3d,  That  their  weight,  including 
engine,  fuel,  water,  and  attendants, 
may  be  under  three  tons. 

'<  4th,  That  they  can  ascend  and 
descend  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
with  facility  and  safety. 
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**  5tli,  Tliat  tbey  are  perf«otly  safe  for 
passengers. 

**  6th)  That  they  are  not,  nor  need 
not  be,  if  properly  constructed,  nui- 
aaoces  to  the  public. 

'*  7th,  That  they  will  become  a 
speedier  and  cheaper  mode  of  convey- 
ance than  carriages  drawn  by  horses. 

*'  8thy  That  as  they  admit  of  greater 
breadth  of  tire  tlian  other  carriages, 
and  as  the  roads  are  not  acted  upon 
so  injuriously  as  by  the  feet  of  horses 
in  common  draught,  such  carriages 
will  cause  less  tear  and  wear  of  roads 
than  coaches  drawn  by  horses. 

*<  9th,  That  rales  of  tolls  have  been 
imposed  on  steam -carriages  which 
would  prohibit  their  being  used  on 
several  lines  of  road,  were  such  charges 
permitted  to  remain  unaltered." 

The  committee  having  been  directed 
also  to  report  **  on  the  probable  utility 
which  might  accrue  to  the  public  from 
the  use  of  steam-carriages,  state  that 
they  examined  upon  this  point  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  well-known  for 
his  intelligence  and  research  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  interests  of  society, 
and  from  his  evidence,  to  which  they 
refer,  they  were  led  to  believe  **  that 
the  substitution  of  inanimate  for  ani- 
mate power,  in  draught  on  common 
roads,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  in  the  means  of  internal 
communication  ever  introduced."  In 
corroboration  of  this,  we  extract  from 
the  evidence  of  Col.  Torrens,  alluded 
to,  the  following  observations :  '*  If 
steam-carriages  could  ultimately  be 
brought  to  such  perfection  as  entirely 
to  supersede  draught-horses  on  the 
common  roads,  there  could  be  food 
and  demand  for  eight  millions  of 
people.  But  when  we  further  take 
into  consideration,  that  lowering  the 
expense  of  carriage  would  enable  us 
to  extend  cultivation  over  soils  which 
cannot  now  be  profitably  tilled,  and 
would  have  the  further  effect  of  enabling 
us  to  apply,  with  a  profit,  additional 
portions  of  labour  and  capital  to  the 
soils  already  under  tillage,  I  think  it 
not  unfair  to  conclude,  that  were  ele- 
mentary power  on  the  common  roads 
completely  to  supersede  draught-horses, 
the  population,  wealth,  and  power  of 
Great  Britain  would  at  least  bedoubled ." 

The  committee  further  reported,  that 
they  considered  ''  the  practicability  of 
running  steam-carriages  upon  common 
toads  as  having  heen  Jtilli/  established  ;*' 
that  **  their  general  adoption  will  take 
place  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  propor- 


tion as  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
shall  be  drawn  by  public  encourage- 
ment to  further  improvement."  They 
add,  that  two  causes  might  be  assigned 
for  the  imposition  of  excessive  tolls 
upon  steam-carriages :  the  tirst,  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
to  obstruct  as  much  as  possible  the  use 
of  steam  as  a  propelling  power ;  the 
second,  and  probably  the  more  frequent, 
has  been  a  misapprehension  of  their 
weight  and  effect  on  roads.  Either 
cause  appeared  to  the  committee  a 
sufficient  justification  for  their  recom- 
mending to  the  house  that  *'  legislative 
protection  should  be  extended  to  steam- 
carriages  with  the  least  possible  delay." 
Adding  that,  **  when  we  consider  that 
these  trials  have  been  made  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances — at 
greater  expense — a  total  uncertainty — 
without  any  of  those  guides  which 
experience  has  given  to  other  branches 
of  engineering — and  that  those  en- 
gaged in  making  them  are  persons 
looking  solely  to  their  own  interest, 
and  not  theorists  attempting  the  per- 
fection of  ingenious  models — when  we 
find  them  convinced,  after  long  expe- 
rience, that  they  are  introducing  such 
a  mode  of  conveyance  as  shall  tempt 
the  public,  by  its  superior  advantages, 
from  the  use  of  the  admirable  lines  of 
coaches  which  have  been  generally 
established, —  it  surely  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  the  introduction  of  steam- 
carriages  on  common  roads  is  as  yet 
an  uncertain  expeiiment,  unworthy  of 
legislative  attention." 

It  is  farther  said,  that  one  of  Jthe 
principal  advantages  resulting  from  the 
use  or  steam  would  be,  Uiat  it  might 
be  employed  as  cheaply  at  a  quick  as 
at  a  slow  rate.  ''  This  is  one  of  its 
great  advantages  over  horse -labour, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  expen- 
sive as  the  speed  is  increased.  There 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the 
end  the  rate  of  travelling  by  steam  will 
be  much  quicker  than  the  utmost 
speed  of  travelling  by  horses — in  a 
word,  the  safety  of  travellers  will  be 
the  only  limit  to  speed."  In  horse- 
draught  the  opposite  result  takes  place ; 
for  in  all  cases  horses  lose  power  of 
draught  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  they  gain  from  speed  ;  and  hence 
the  work  they  do  becomes  more  and 
more  expensive  the  greater  the  speed 
is  with  which  it  is  performed.  On 
til  is  point  we  have  the  evidence  of  a 
distinguished  scientific  scholar,  the  late 
Davies  Gilbert. 
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'*  Without  increase  of  cost,  then,*^ 
agsin  quoting  from  the  Report,  *'  we 
shall  obtain  a  power  which  will  insure 
a  rapidity  of  internal  communication 
far  beyond  tlie  utmost  speed  of  horses 
in  draught;  and  althougn  the  perfbrm- 
ance  of  these  carriages  may  not  have 
hitherto  attained  this  point,  when  once 
it  is  established  that  at  equal  speed  we 
can  use  steam  more  cheaply  in  draught 
than  horses,  we  may  fairly  anticipate 
that  every  day's  increased  experience 
in  the  management  of  the  engmes  will 
induce  greater  skill,  greater  confidence, 
and  greater  speed/' 

Since  the  month  of  October  1831, 
when  this  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  published, 
two  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed. 
During  this  time  Colonel  Sir  Charles 
Dance,  who  (we  are  told),  ''  from 
having  considered  the  application  of 
steam  to  locomotive  purposes  as  im- 
portant to  the  military  operations  of 
the  country,  bad  been  led  to  embark 
capital  on  Mr.  Gumey's  experiments, 
has  been  continually  directing  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject.''  His  steams- 
carriage,  after  making  various  trips  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  and  Brighton, 
commenced  plying  for  hire  in  October 
last  between  Wellington  Street  and 
Greenwich.  During  this  time,  in  the 
presence  of  multitudes  of  spectators, 
it  ran  about  250  miles,  at  the  average 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  conveying 
about  336  passengers,  without  a  single 
accident  having  taken  place.  On  the 
1st  of  November  following  it  made  an 
experimental  journey  upon  the  mail- 
coach  line  of  the  Holyhead  road,  carry- 
ing Mr.  Telford  and  nine  other  eminent 
civil  engineers.  In  the  report  pub- 
lished by  these  gentlemen  are  found 
the  following  passages :  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  with  a  well-constructed 
engine  of  great  power,  a  steam-carriage 
conveyance  between  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, at  a  velocity  unattainable 
by  horses,  and  limited  only  by  safety, 
may  be  maintained ;  and  it  is  our 
conviction  that  such  a  project  may  be 


undertaken  with  great  advantage  to 
the  public — more  especially  if,  as 
might  obviously  be  the  case,  without 
interfering  with  the  general  use  of  the 
road,  a  portion  of  it  was  to  be  prepared, 
and  kept  in  a  state  most  suitable  for 
travelling  in  locomotive  steam -car- 
riages."* 

Colonel  Torrens*  evidence,  notwith- 
standing the  hypothetical  style  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  we  look  upon  as 
downright  nonsense :  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, amct  the  question  as  we  consider 
it.  We  shall  again  quote  Mr.  Grahame, 
for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  the 
Colonel's  ridiculotts  theory  of  the  mul- 
titudinous benefits  to  be  derived  frooa 
doing  avray  with  brute  labour : 

"  It  is  gravely  asserted  that,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
railways,  and  the  consequent  umversal 
adoption  of  locomotive  engines  iastaad 
of  horses  as  a  motive  power,  the  keep 
and  maintenance  of  some  hundred  thou- 
sand horses  would  be  saved  to  the  coun- 
try. In  one  of  the  moat  moderate,  though 
latest,  of  the  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  Tke  Advantages  <f  Railways 
and  Locomotive  Engines,  espeeiaUy  the 
London  and  Greenmch  Railwty,  it  is 
stated  that,  by  proper  exertion  in  railway- 
formation,  upwards  of  100,000  horses, 
BOW  employed  in  dragging  coaches,  poa^ 
chaises,  vani,  and  wagons,  may  be  dia- 
pensed  with  in  the  next  six  years,  at  the 
most  moderate  computation.  As  each  of 
these  horses  consumes,  it  is  said,  a  quan- 
tity of  food  adequate  to  the  support  of 
eight  human  beings,  the  retrenchment, 
from  brute  consumption,  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  aliment  of  800,000  persons. 
But  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the  saving 
that  will  ensue.  To  keep  up  the  supply 
of  these  100,000  wotking-horaes,  from 
150,000  to  160,000  more  are  reauired.t 
I  riiall  not  take  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  the  parties  in  question  as  to 
the  annual  loss  of  horses  bv  the  present 
coaching  system,  but  I  snail  suppose 
(what  I  beueve  to  be  the  average  state 
of  the  case)  that  the  horses,  one  with 
another,  work  four  years,  and  begin  their 
regular  work  when  five  years  old.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  to  keep  up  the  supply 


*  In  consequence  of  this  rery  favourable  report,  a  company,  we  are  informed,  is 
now  forming  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell  and  Mr.  Telford,  to  run  steam* 
carriages  to  Birmingham ;  and  Sir  Charles's'  carriage  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs* 
Maudsley  and  Field,  preparatoiy  to  its  ronninff  as  a  public  conveyance.  These 
eminent  engineers  are  at  present  engaged  in  building  a  vehicle,  combining,  it  is  said^ 
all  the  accredited  improvements,  for  the  "  London  and  Birmingham  Steam-Coach  and 
Koad  Company."  It  will  make  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  it 
is  confidently  anticipated  by  its  supporters,  it  is  stated,  that  it  will  exhibit  higher 
results  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared. 

t  "  The  animal  manure  derivable  from  these  horses  would  keep  upwards  of  five 
hnndrAd  ami  am*  miles  in  tbe  hiirheflt  state  of  cultivation  and  nroduction.*' 
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than  must  always  ba  in  the  haoda  of  the 
&nMfB  or  breeders  125,000  jroimg  horses, 
besides  brood-mares  snd  stallions.  If 
these  sre  computed,  in  all,  at  150,000 
additional  bones,  the  nnmber  of  hones 
whose  keep  or  maintenaiice  might  with 
proper  ezertioii  be  saved,  would,  in  six 
jreen,  be  f50,000,  oonsaauBg  at  present 
the  food  of  8,000,000  hmnan  beings,  or 
one  eighth  of  the  popolstion  of  Britain, 
rsckoned  at  16,000,000  persons. 

**  When  it  is  considered,  that  the 
graateat  importation  into  Britain  of  fo- 
reign com,  in  any  one  year,  never  ex- 
ceeded one-twentieth  of  the  consumption, 
the  effect  of  redncing  the  consnmption 
or  demand  one-eighth  in  the  course  of 
the  next  six  yean,  with  the  reasonable 
hope  of  an  equal  reduction  in  the  six 
IbUowing  yean,  may  be  easily  antici- 
pated. It  would  no  doubt  settle  the 
question  of  the  com-lawa,  by  reducing 
Ab  prices  of  com  in  Britain  to  conti. 
MBtal  prieea.  Bnt  the  most  determined 
enemy  to  the  com-lsws  would,  I  thmk, 
hssitafes  to  remove  ef  en  these  obnoxious 
ssstrictions  by  such  a  remedy.  The  evils 
of  the  remedy  are  obvious  and  certain, 
snd  the  benefits*  more  then  problems, 
tieal.  To  increase  the  prosperity  of  s 
emintiy  by  lessening  the  consumption, 
is  eertsinfy  s  new  process  in  politicsl 
aeonomy,  snd  I  confess  I  do  not  under* 
stend  it;  nor  csn  I  see  sny  benefit  in 
fedncing  the  price  of  a  stsple  product  of 
SM*  eoimtry,  unless  such  reduction  is 
eiMcted  by  s  similsr  reduction  in  the 
expenses  or  Isboor  of  its  production,  or 
sn  ineresse  of  the  qosntity  brought  to 
■Mrket  by  the  opening  up  ofnew  sources. 

"  The  whole  statement,  however,  is 
bottomed  on  folly  or  bad  faith.  For, 
grantine  sU  that  ia  asserted  to  be  true,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  if  the  prices  of 
bread  and  com  are  reduced  to  continental 
prices,  the  keep  or  maintenance  of  horses 
will  be  reduced  in  the  same  ntio.  Now, 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent  the  keep 
of  a  hone  does  not  cost  a  third,  or  a  hal^ 
ef  the  cost  in  England  ;  and  when  it  is 
eonsidered  thst  more  than  one  half  of 
the  annual  expense  of  running  a  coach 
or  carriage  on  a  turnpike-road  is  com- 
posed of  the  monies  paid  for  the  food 
snd  the  keep  of  the  horses  employed, 
we  see  st  once  effected  such  a  reduction 
of  die  expenditure  for  motive  power  on 
tampike-roada  as  would  at  once  put  an 
end  to  railway  competition.    The  very 


result  simed  st  by  the  sdvocatea  of  looo- 
motive  enginea  would,  if  attained,  put 
an  end  to  the  emplojrment  of  these  ma- 
ahjnas,  by  rendering  them  utterly  un- 
Ufofitable.  At  present  the  engines  sre 
fed  with  ttntased  coal,  snd  the  horses 
with  taxed  earn;  but  remove  the  taxes 
on  com,  and  reduce  the  keep  of  horses 
one-hslf,  and  the  (question  of  railways 
snd  tumpike-roads  is  settled  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  fact  is,  thst  in  many  psrts 
of  Fnnee  the  cbsrges  for  travelling,  in 
the  diligences,  does  not  amount  to  the 
mere  cost  of  conveying  a  passenger  along 
the  Liverpool  Railwav.  A  traveller  is 
conveyed  st  the  rate  oi  about  seven  miles 
per  hour,  stoppages  included,  for  a  charge 
of  leas  than  one  penny  per  mile ;  and  if 
the  weight  of  these  machines  is  taken 
into  oonaideration,  and  the  inferior  state 
of  the  Franch  rosds,  we  may  aafely  assert 
that  the  same  thing  could  be  done  in 
Great  Britain,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten 
milea  per  hour,  but  for  fiscsl  exactions 
and  anti-oommeroial  laws." 

To  return  to  steam-carriages.  The 
practicability  of  their  being  efficiently 
used  on  common  roads,  at  a  speed 
exceeding  ten  miles  an  hour,  has  been 
proved  by  their  performances  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  One 
of  the  most  successful  carriages  has 
been  run  by  a  Mr.  Russell.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  description  of  it  from 
the  Caledonian  Mercury ;  which,  though 
evidently  partial,  and  rather  more  pane- 
gyrical than  it  perhaps  should  be,  and 
diis  in  vile  taste,  is  yet  not  without  some 
interest. 

"  This  great  work  of  art  is  at  length 
completed,  and  the  unremitting  assiduity 
and  persevering  attention  of  Mr.  Russell 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 
The  difficulties  in  mechanism  he  had  to 
overcome  never  were  to  him  an  impedi- 
ment,  but  served  only  as  a  spur  to  more 
vigorous  and  increased  endeavonr.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  a  rigidly  scientific  system, 
he  assigned  and  fixed  to  himself,  a  priori, 
the  end  he  designed  to  aim  at ;  and 
knowing  beforehand,  by  an  infallible  and 
demonstrated  certainty,  that  what  he 
compassed  could  and  must  needs  be 
attained,  difficulties,  which  to  ordinary 
men  would  have  proved  deterring,  be- 
came to  him  signal  and  high  advantages, 
snd  were  rendered  the  precursors  to 
discovery. 


*  "  The  alleged  benefit  consists  in  a  saving  of  the  com  consumed  bv  the  coach- 
horses  :  the  evil  consists  in  throwing  a  large  body  of  the  industrious  classes  out  of 
employment.  Now,  to  whom  does  the  benefit,  namely,  the  value  of  the  com  saved, 
gol  Chi^y  to  the  monied  capitalist,  whose  funds  are  employed  to  build  the  ma- 
chine which  BupplanU  the  animal  power.  The  evil  falls  on  the  working-classes 
thrown  out  of  employment." 
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[September, 


**  Wednesday  at  noon,  a  result  of  this 
long  studj  of  years  started  from  the 
Grove  House  Engine  Works  on  its  way 
to  Glasgow,  in  order  to  plj  between 
Paisley  and  that  city.  On  the  first  view 
of  this  wonderful  fabric,  the  spectator  is 
seized  with  surprise  at  the  elegance  and 
omateness  superinduced  by  Mr.  Russell 
upon  a  mechanism  naturally  ponderous 
and  clumsy,  llie  carriage  is,  in  fact, 
of  the  same  fonn  and  size  as  those  we 
are  in  the  daily  custom  of  seeing,  only 
bung  a  little  higher  to  afford  room  for  tlie 
machinery  below — which  added  height, 
however,  gives  it  an  added  stateliness 
and  imposingness  of  effect. 

"  Tlie  carriage  is  attended  by  a  supple- 
mentary vehicle,  a  tender,  containing  the 
water  and  charcoal  required  for  the  boiler 
and  furnace.  In  this  way,  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
main  carriage,  and  the  attendant  one 
fixed  to  it ;  and  this  secondary  carriage 
affords,  besides,  an  extra  and  additional 
accommodation  for  supernumerary  pas- 
sengers. 

"  The  tender  consists,  above,  of  a 
cistern  for  water,  and  is  in  its  underpart 
a  basket  for  holding  charcoal :  it  is  at- 
tached to  tlie  carriage,  and  drawn  behind 
it,  by  a  flexible  joint.  The  joint  can  be 
disengaged  or  refastened  in  a  moment ; 
so  that  at  any  stage  on  the  road,  when 
fresh  water  and  fuel  are  required,  the 
emptied  vehicle  can  be  dropped,  and  a 
fresh  one  put  on,  on  the  instant,  in  its 
place.  The  contents  of  the  '  tender,' 
it  is  calculated,  will,  on  an  average,  last 
about  eight  or  ten  miles,  according  as 
fine  weather,  or  the  contrary,  may  have 
rendered  the  road  good  or  bad — thus 
making  in  all  four,  or  perhaps  five,  stages 
betwixt  the  metropolis  and  Glasgow. 

"  The  body  of  the  carriage  is  hung 
upon  springs  apart — quite  freo  and  in- 
dependent of  the  boiler  and  machinery. 
The  boiler,  which  is  extremely  smnll  and 
light,  occupies  that  space  immediately 
below  which  in  other  cnrrioges  is  left 
empty ;  while  the  boot  behind  contains 
the  engine.  By  this  ingenious  contri- 
vance, the  boiler  not  only  takes  up  no 
unnecessary  room,  but  serves  as  ballast, 
and  makes  the  upsetting  of  the  machine 
impracticable.  This  is  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  former  steam  ve- 
hicles, where  tlie  boilers  stand  erected 
to  a  considenible  elevation,  and  must, 
we  think,  be  apt  to  form  a  centre  of  un- 
stable equilibrium. 

"  The  carriage  is  superbly  fitted  up, 
and  finished  in  the  very  best  style :  it 
holds  six  inside,  and  (the  tender  in- 
cluded) twenty  out. 

**  The  boiler  is  swathed  round  with 
non-conductors,  in  order  that  no  heat 
may  be  lost  by  radiation  ;  and  this  eco- 
nomy in  caloric  has  the  unexpected  effect 


of  keeping  the  boiler  so  cod,  that  a  hand 
can  at  any  time  be  applied  to  it  withovit 
inconvenience ;  and  the  traveller  in  the 
coach,  did  he  not  know  it  from  other 
sources,  could  never  become  aware  that 
he  was  seated  above  a  reservoir  at   a 
temperature  of  500^  Fahrenheit.     The 
construction  in  the  interior  is  not  com- 
municated to  the  uninitiated  ;  but  what- 
ever  difficulties  Mr.  Russell  msy  hmTe 
encountered  and  overpassed  in  executing 
this  part  of  his  task,  he  received  his 
reward    by   making    the    striking    and 
totally  unforeseen  discovery  of  a  boiler 
capable  of  generating  steam  in  twenty 
minutes ;  whilst  the  old  and  customary 
style  of  boiler  consumed  from  three  to 
four  hours  in  producing  this  elastic  fluid. 
"  The   two   engines,   fourteen -horse 
power  each,  situated  above  the  hind  axle, 
are  connected  with  it  by  cranks  working 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  so  as  to 
produce  a  continuous  rotatory  motion. 
They  are  contained  in  a  polished  brass 
box  of  six  cubic  feet,  and  communicate 
with  the  boiler  in  a  manner  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  highly  ingenious,  and  quite 
novel. 

"  The  whole  machineiy  is  poised  upon 
curviform  springs  of  the  fourth  order, 
BO  marvellously  adjusted  as  to  prerent 
any  concussion  or  shock  from  telling  or 
takiug  effect  upon  the  engine  ;  while  the 
potential  detachment  of  the  wheel  from 
the  axle  enabled  the  engineer  to  stop 
either  wheel  at  will,  and  so  to  turn  and 
steer  the  carriage  according  to  the  most 
tortuous  sinuosities  of  the  road.  The 
hind  axle  is  alone  propelled ;  and  the 
fore  axle  is  used  as  a  helm  whereby  to 
guide  the  movements  of  the  vehicle. 
Hence  the  wheels,  both  in  the  front  and 
back,  are  at  the  entire  command  and 
control  of  the  superintendent;  snd  al- 
tliough  the  velocity  can  be  extended  up 
to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  it  can  be  go- 
verned, retarded,  regulated,  and  directed, 
wit!)  as  much  ease  as  our  present  mails, 
and  adapted  alike  to  an  open  country  or 
a  crowded  street." 

So  much  for  the  power  of  applying 
steam  to  locomotive  purposes  on  com- 
mon roads.  We  now  approach  the 
question  of  economy .  Of  course,  upon 
this  point  little  can  be  definitely  said ; 
the  data  hitherto  afforded  are  neither 
sufficiently  numerous  nor  decisive  to 
justify  a  final  judgment :  time  and 
trial  can  alone  furnish  a  correct  esti- 
mate. Whatever  the  outlay  now 
amounts  to,  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  bear  a  very  high  ratio  as  compared 
with  that  which  will  be  eventually  re- 
quired ;  for  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  progress  towards  perfection  will 
go  hand  in  hand.     We  will  state  the 
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muits  from  working  tbe  four  principal  witbottt  addirig  a  single  Ikrthing  to  the 
steam-carriages.     Mr.  John  Stone,  who  expenses  of  tbe  engine.''    Tbe  distance 
had  the  management  of  Sir  Charles  from    Gloucester   to    Cheltenham*  is 
Dancers  steam-carriages  at  Gloucester,  about  nine  miles,  which,  travelled  four 
states : — **  We  have  made  396  regular  times,  makes  thirty-six  in  all.  To  work 
joameysy  making  3,644  miles  in  all,  this  distance  with  a  four-horse  coach. 
Tbe  number  of  passengers  who  paid  would  require  eighteen  horses  daily, 
fiires  was  2,666.     Our  receipts  nave  which  at  three  snilUngs  per  head  for 
been  202/.  4s.  6d,;  our  expenses  in  keep,  &c.,  amounts  to  22.  14s.    The 
coke  altogether  78/.    One  ton  of  this  coke  required  to  do  the  same  9t.  dd,, 
coke  was  burnt  in  exercise  and  experi-  t.  e.  oearly  six  to  one  in  fiivour  of 
ments,  when  we  were  not  running.    I  steam.    The  outlay  and  return  upon 
have  taken  the  carriage  to  pieces,  to  one  of  Mr.  Hancock's  steam  omni- 
mend  the  axle,  and  find  the  engine  not  buses,  which  ran  last  summer  for  six 
worn  or  injured  ;  and,  with  the  excep-  weeks,  between  the  city  and  Penton- 
tk>n  of  the  brasses  on  the  crank,  there  ville,  shewed  a  clear  gain  of  eighty- 
has  been  no  perceptible  wear  of  any  four  per  cent.    Col.  Macerone,  from  a 
part."    Mr.  Gumey  remarks  upon  this  calculation  made  from  running  his  car- 
statement   in  his  pamphlet,  p.  41  :  riage  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  consi- 
**  The  traffic  between  Cheltenham  and  ders  that  even  a  higher  profit  will  ac- 
GloDcester   is  very  limited  ;   and   it  crue  upon  the  capital  embarked. '  We 
should  not  be  forgotten,  in  looking  at  subjoin  two  statements,  taken  fiom  the 
the  actual  receipts,  that  if  they  had  Journal  of  Steam  Transport  and  Hm- 
been  every  day  equal  to  that  on  the  handryf*  p.  59,  professing  to  shew  the 
day  of  the  election  for  a  coroner  at  comparative  expense  of  running  stage- 
Gloucester,  the  receipts  might  have  been  coacnes  and  steam-carriages  between 
upwards ofl  200/. instead  of 202/. 4s. 6<f.,  London  and  Birmingham : — 

"  StaUnunt  thewing  ths  cott  and  profit  of  61  tiag§meoaeh€tfrom  London  to  Birmingham, 
calculated  to  earrxfy  according  to  the  ettitnated  tcale  oj  the  Railway  Company,  on  the 
average,  nine  pastengers  daily,  exclusiva  of  thM  int^mediata  etaget,  each  coach  Cm- 
veiling  108  miles  per  day. 

Capital, 

Horses,  3,050,  averaging  SOL  each    «£91,500 

Coaches,  61,  at  140^  each  8,540 

Contingencies,  about  20  per  cent,  say  19,960 

Income.  ^120,000 

Passengers  inside,  122  daily,  or  44,530  per  amiam,  at  40<.  each  ^89,060 

Ditto     outside,  428      „        156,220      „      „  20s.  each  156,220 

Total  ...  550  ^245,280 

Coach  Expenses. 

Duty  on  2,404,620  miles,  at  3d.  per  mile   ^30,057  15i. 

Tolls  about  one-twelfth  less 27,552  19 

Hire  of  61  coaches,  at  l^d.  per  mile    12,524     1 

Serv ante,  at  130/.  each  coach   7,9.10    0 

Taxes,  at  10/.  each  coach 610    0 

78.674  15 

o£l66,605    5 

Add  for  parcels  in  22,265  journeys,  at  40s.  per  cent   44,530    0 

Ditto  for  bookings  and  porterage,  3  per  cent    3,000    0 

Horse  Expenses.  £tl4,tS5    5 

Keep,  farriers,  harness,  and  attendance  of  3,050  horses,  at 

50/.  per  annum  each    ^152,500 

Loss  by  wear  and  tear,  say  \  of  91,500/ 22,875 

Rent  <n  stables,  offices,  &c 8,000 

Management,  5  per  cent 6,000 

Contingencies,  lOper  cent 12,000 

201,375    0 

Total  gross  profit,  10|  per  cent ^12,760    6 

•  London.    Fablished  by  Smith,  Eldev,  and  Co. 
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<"  That  Ail  praAt  maj  be  reoaved  ••  tlw  gsnenl  avwniged  profit,  m  nrnportod  b7 
tlM  CmI,  rMmhing  from  our  own  inTWtigstum  of  tho  trenged  einiiiiss  ot  one  of  the 
lari^eet  and  beet  conducted  etage-ooech  estebUebments  in  the  kingdom  for  a  long 
aenee  of  years,  inoladiDg  sereru  loeing  ooechea,  abewing  nearly  the  aame  profit. 


"  Statement  ihewing  the  etHmaied  coit  and  profit  upon  gtettm-eoaehet,  upon  the  turnpike 
line  at  it  now  it,  for  the  tame  teate  of  work  at  ettimated  m  the  preceding  eaUulation, 
allowing  only, for  greater  deepateh  and  economy,  a  greater  averaged  number  ofpasm 
tengert  daily  to  each  eeaeh ;  thewing  that  40  coaehet,  actually  in  ute,  will  do  the 
woA  of  61  with  more  than  tan  timet  greater  profit,  even  after  thefaret  are  reduced 
43  and  35  par  oral. 

Capital. 

Steam-carriagea,  60  at  700i.  each   ^42,000 

Contingenciea  5,000 

^47,000 
Income. 

Faaaengera  inaide,  1S9  daily,  or  44,530  per  annnm,  at  f3f.  each «^5],209  lO 

Ditto    oQtride.  4«8      „       156,990      „      „  13s.  each 101,543    O 

Total ...  550 
Addforpaioel8inl8;850jooineya,at40f.eaeh    36,500    O 


Espentet, 
Hire  of  40  ateam-carriagea  to  run  108  milea  each,  or 

1,576,800  milea,  at  Id.  per  mile <£6,570    0 

Tolls  payable  to  trustees,  at  40<.  per  engine  duty 29,200    0 

Forty  engines  kept  in  repair,  at  6d.  per  mile  each    39,420    0 

Coke  for  40  enginea,  three-qaartera  of  e  baabel  per  mile 

each,  at  7d.  per  buahel 34,492  10 

Engineer,  aaaiatant-engineer,  and  fireman,  for  40  enginea, 

at  18*.  each  per  day 13,140    0 

Eatabliahment  at  London,  Birmingham,  and  depdu 5,000    0 

Reaerred  fund  for  the  porcbaae  of  new  enginea,  eqnal 

to  10  per  cent  per  annum 4,000    0 

Continganeiee,  20  per  cent 8,000    0 


^189,252  10 


139,822  10 


Total  groaa  profit,  aboat  105  per  cent  ^49,430    O 

"  Bat  obaenre,  no  allowance  is  made  for  a  greater  trade  in  paaseugera,  which  of 
couxae  will  attend  a  cheaper,  quicker,  and  more  comfortable  system  of  conreyance^ 
though  the  aame  will  add  very  considerably  to  the  gross  profit ;  on  which  account 
alone  the  railway  companies  have  doubled  the  actual  revenue  in  their  coach  depart- 
ment, whilst  the  total  income  in  the  other  statement  is  reduced  aa  above,  in  the  ratio 
of  43  and  45  per  cent.*' 

selected.  There  are  few  inventioDS 
which  have  not  at  first  met  with  violent 
opposition,  still  fewer  that  have  not 
proved  &tal  to  the  life  or  fortunes  of 
the  inventor.  Without  aacending  to 
remote  antiquity  to  remind  Mr.  Uur- 
ney  that  Perillus  was  roasted  in  bis  own 
brazen  bull,  let  us  make  an  extract  re- 
lating to  improvements  in  internal  in- 
tercourse, which,  being  in  bis  own  line 
of  pursuit,  may  afiect  him  more  nearly, 
Donaldson  Cox  observes : 


From  all  these  various  statements  of 
&cts  and  probabilities,  and  from  these 
calculations,  loose  though  they  be,  yet 
shewing  a  certain  result  in  nivour  of 
steam-carriages,  we  apprehend  it  has 
been  fully  established  that  fair  play 
should  be  shewn  to  these  vebicles, 
and  consequently  that  those  tolls  which 
now  amount  to  a  prohibition  should 
be  repealed.  For  two  years,  it  is 
stated,  that  ingenious  and  enterprising 
gentleman  Mr.  Gumey  was  driven,  by 
feelings  of  disappointment  and  a  sense 
of  injustice,  to  abandon  hie  attempts 
to  improve  the  construction  of  steam- 
carriages.  It  was  natural  for  him  to 
feel  annoyance ;  it  was  not  so  wise  for 
him  to  display  it  in  tho^  mode  which  he 


"  It  is  truly  mortifying  to  observe  the 
slow  progress  of  improvements,  and  to 
hear  tne  absurd  objections  made  to  tliem, 
and  that  not  unfirequently,  by  people  of 
the  best  s^nse  and  education.  Uia  late 
majeaty  (George  II.)  wished  to  have  the 
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ftroett  of  Londoii  und  Westznioittf  payod 
in  the  present  way ;  but  on  adnsmg  with 
some  Scotch  phjsicians,  they  said  it 
ironld  he  very  hunfol  to  the  heiilth  of  his 
majesty's  good  citizens  of  London,  who 
had  little  time  to  spare  for  the  taking  of 
evarcise ;  and  that  the  jolting  of  a  coach 
fiMT  one  mile  over  the  stones,  did  more 
serrice  than  the  tA^eUing  Of  sereial 
ndlea  on  a  betterToad.  His  majesty  had 
too  great  a  regard  for  his  people  to  ooon* 
tenanee  any  thing  that  would  injure  their 
heahh,  and  so  it  was  dropped.  Ho  weTer, 
sereral  Londoners,  who  had  heen  witness 
to  the  superiority  of  the  streets  in  Edin- 
bvf^,  were  resolved,  about  thirty  years 
baek,  to  make  the  trial ;  and  I  am  credita- 
htj  infonned,  diat  York  and  St.  James's 
were  the  first  streets  that  were  pared 
in  thenewway,and  the  mob  were  so  dis- 
pleased, that  what  was  laid  down  in  the 
day  they  puUed  up  in  the  night.  Amongst 
otoer  (Ejections,  they  said  the  stones 
were  so  small  they  could  not  bear  the 
weight  of  the  carriages,  and  so  smooth 
the  horses  could  have  no  footing;  and 
that  trade  would  be  ruined.  It  was  in 
▼atn  to  tell  them  that  the  city  of  Edin- 
bttigfa  had  been  paved  in  that  maimer 
near  a  hundred  years  back.  The  night- 
walehaeD,  however,  being  increased,  sbd 
this  trial  succeeding,  it  became  univer- 
sal, and  many  other  citiea  and  towns 
adopted  it ;  and  I  believe  nothing  now 
would  induce  them  to  submit  to  have 
the  streets  paved  in  the  old  way.  In 
Russia,  prejudice  is  so  strong  that, 
though  large  premiums  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  carpenters,  the  saw  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  be  introduced !" 

It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that 
althoQgh  the  advantages  of  Macadam- 
ised roads  (as  they  aie  Called)  had 
been  well  known  from  experience  in 
IselaDd  and  Scotland  for  some  fifty 


yean  bygone,  yet  was  there  consider- 
able objection  to  the  proposition  for 
substituting,  in  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
those  smooth  and  pleasant  roads  for 
the  old  paved  ways. 

In  coBchision,  then,  we  would  uige 
Mr.  Gumey  to  take  good  heart,  and  to 

{>roceed  with  his  labours,  which  seem 
ikely  to  lead  to  a  happy  result.  In 
some  districts,  we  feel  convinced  that 
his  carriages  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  to  the  public  and  a  satisfac- 
tory remuneration  to  himself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  carriages  will 
be  relieved  before  long  from  that  odious 
impost  to  which  they  are  at  present 
subjected  ;  for  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  glaringly  unjust  than  to  place  it  on 
steam-carriages  on  public  turnpike- 
roads,  which  present  themselves  to  the 
people  in  fair  and  honest  competition 
with  other  and  established  vehicles, 
while  protection  is  afforded,  while  a 
bounty  is  actually  given,  to  steam- 
coaches  travelling  on  railways,  which 
are  private  roads,  on  which  there  can 
be  no  competition,  and  which  confer  a 
monopoly  upon  bodies  of  joint-stock 
proprietors.  Indeed,  the  intentions  of 
tlie  legislature  on  this  subject  have 
been  already  intimated.  It  appears 
that  in  the  Bathgate  and  Airdrie  Road 
Act  a  clause  was  inserted  exempting 
steam-carriages  from  any  higher  rate  of 
toll  than  that  which  is  levied  upon 
four-horse  stage-coaches.  A  bill,  more- 
over, to  make  this  the  general  rate  all 
over  Scotland  will  be  proposed  at  an 
early  period  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expsct  that  it  will  be  carried  without 
opposition. 


\*  Since  the  preceding  paper  was  put  to  press,  one  of  Mr.  Russell's  carriages 
has  been  blown  up,  and  seveial  people  have  been  killed  by  the  explosion.  It 
would  appear  that  the  accident  arose  from  the  bieakingofoneof  the  wheels; 
an  accident  whidi  ought  not  to  have  taken  place,  and  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  if  proper  care  had  been  used  in  the  original  construction  and 
subsequent  condition  of  the  vehicle  from  day  to  day.  It  seems,  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  legal  auUiorities,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  breakinff 
of  the  wheel,  a  weight  was  cast  upon  part  of  the  boiler,  by  which  it  was  pressed 
flat,  and  burst  accordingly.  The  wheel,  also,  it  was  deposed,  was  a  new  one^ 
and  was  made  of  bad  or  decayed  timber*  It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  a  siiijgle 
comment  upon  this..  We  shall  only  add,  that  such  an  accident  proves  nothing 
against  the  practicability  of  safe  conveyance  by  steam-carriages  on  common 
roads ;  although  it  might  perchance  suggest  the  propriety  of  some  legislative 
measure  to  prevent  speculators  finom  running  veliicles  in  an  unsound  state^ 
by  appointing  some  competent  person  to  inspect  them  periodically,  or  else  by 
imposing  the  highest  penalties  in  cases  wherein  a  want  of  constant  and  extreme 
care  upon  the  part  of  the  prc^rietor  had  been  proved. 
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LITERATURS  AND  THE  JESUITS. 
(From  th*  Prout  Papen.) 

"  Alii  Bpem  gentis  adultoe 
Educunt  fcBtus :  alii  purissima  mella 
Stipant,  et  liqnido  diatendant  nectare  cellaa." — Viro.  Georgie  IV, 

"  Through  flowery  patha. 
Skilled  to  guide  jouth,  in  haunta  where  learning  dwells. 
They  filled  with  honej'd  lore  their  cloistered  cells." — Prout. 

The  recent  massacre  by  a  brutal  populace  in  Madrid  of  fourteen  Jesuits,  in  the 
very  hall  of  their  college  of  St.  Isidoro,  has  drawn  somewhat  of  notice,  if  not  of 
sympathy,  to  this  singular  order  of  literati,  whom  we  never  fail,  for  the  last  three 
hunared  years,  to  find  mixed  up  with  every  political  disturbance.  There  is  a 
certain  species  of  bird  well  known  to  ornithologists,  but  better  still  to  mariners, 
which  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance  in  stormy  weather ;  so  constantly,  indeed, 
as  to  induce  among  the  sailors  {durum  gemu)  a  belief,  that  it  is  the  fowl  that  has 
raised  the  tempest.  Leaving  tltis  knotty  point  to  be  settled  by  Dr.  I^ardner  in 
his  Cyclopadia,  at  the  article  of  "  Mother  Carey's  chickens,*'  we  cannot  help 
observing,  meantime,  that  since  the  days  of  the  French  League  under  Henri  Trois^ 
to  the  late  final  expulsion  of  the  tranche  ainie  (an  event  which  has  marked  the 
commencement  of  Regina's  accession  to  the  throne  of  literature),  as  well  in  the 
revolutions  of  Portugal  as  in  the  vicissitudes  of  Venice,  in  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  in  the  expulsion  of  James  II.,  in  the  severance  of  the  Low 
Countries  from  Spain,  in  tne  invasion  of  Afirica  by  Don  Sebastian,  in  the  Scotch 
rebellion  of  45,  in  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  in  all  the  Irish  rebellions, 
from  Father  Salmeron  in  1561,  and  Father  Aicher  (for  whom  see  Facata  Hibemia), 
to  that  anonymous  Jesuit  who  (according  to  Sir  Haicourt  Lees)  threw  the  bottle  at 
tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  Dublin  theatre  some  years  ago, — there  is  always  one 
of  that  ill-fated  society  found  in  the  diick  of  the  confusion — 

"  And  whether  for  good  or  whether  for  HI, 
It  is  not  mine  to  say, 
But  still  to  the  honae  of  Amandeville 
He  abideth  night  and  day ! 

When  an  heir  is  bom  he  ia  heard  to  mourn ; 

And  when  ought  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonAinM 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall.*' — Byron. 


However,  notwitlistanding  the  various  and  manifold  commotions  which  these 
Jesuits  have  confessedly  kicked  up  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  the  common- 
wealtli  of  Christendom,  we,  OLivEa  Yorke,  must  admit  that  they  have  not 
deserved  ill  of  the  Republic  of  Letters  ;  and  therefore  do  we  decidedly  set  our 
face  against  the  Madrid  process  of  knocking  out  their  brains;  for  the  pineal  gland 
and  the  cerebellum  are  not  kept  in  such  a  high  state  of  cultivation  in  Spain, 
as  to  render  superfluous  a  few  colleges  and  professors  of  the  litera  humanwres. 
George  Knapp,  the  vigilant  mayor  of  Cork,  was  no  doubt  greatly  to  be  applauded 
for  demolishmg  with  his  civic  club  the  mad  dogs  which  infested  his  native  town,  and 
he  would  have  won  immortal  laurels  if  he  had  furthermcnre  cleared  that  beautiful 
city  of  the  idlers,  gossips,  and  cynics,  who  therein  abound :  but  to  apply  the  club 
to  the  learned  skulls  of  the  only  literary  men  they  possessed,  was  a  groat  mistake 
of  the  Madrid  folks.  We  are  inclined  to  think  (though  full  of  respect  for 
Robert  Southey*s  opinion)  that,  after  all,  Roderick  was  not  the  last  of  the  Goths 
in  Spain. 

When  the  Cossacks  got  into  Paris  in  1814,  their  first  exploit  was  to  eat  up 
all  the  tallow  candles  of  the  conquered  metropolis,  and  to  drink  the  train  oil  out 
of  the  lamps,  so  as  to  leave  the  "  Boulevards  **  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  By 
murdering  the  schoolmasters,  it  would  seem  that  the  partisans  of  Queen  Christina 
would  have  no  great  objection  to  a  similar  municipal  arrangement  for  Madrid. 
But  all  this  is  a  matter  of  national  taste ;  and  as  our  gracious  Reg  in  a  is  no  parly 
to  the  quadruple  alliance,  she  has  determined  to  adhere  to  her  fixed  system  of 
non-intervention. 
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Meantime  the  public  will  penise  with  tome  cariosity  a  paper  from  Father 
Prooty  concerning  his  old  masters  in  literature.  We  suspect  that  on  tliis  occasion 
sentimental  gratitude  has  begotten  a  sort  of*  drop  '*  in  his  eye,  for  he  only  winks 
at  the  rogueries  of  the  Jesuits ;  nor  does  he  redden  for  them  the  gridiron  on  which 
he  gently  roasts  Dr.  Lardner  and  Tom  Moore.  But  the  great  merit  of  the  essay 
is  that  the  composer  evidently  had  opportunities  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject ;  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence,  and  therefore  quite  refreshing.  He  appears 
indeed  to  be  fully  aware  of  his  ^Yantage  ground :  hence  the  tone  of  confidaice, 
md  the  firm  unhesitating  tenour  of  his  assertions.  This  is  what  we  like  to  see. 
A  chancellor  of  Engla^,  who  rarely  got  drunk,  Sir  Thomas  More  (not  the 
flK&M^  many  of  course,  but  the  friend  of  Erasmus),  has  left  this  bit  of  advice  to 
folks  m  general : 


8Uac  iicK  Bltaaec 
sScnc  aiiH  sav 

t^t  tts  bat  (or  a  man 
Irtlijpnitlp 
for  to  apple 

to  tfff  ottsincsft  it  can, 


anH  in  w  ibbm 
to  cntcrprpsc 

another  faatUic. 
H  simple  l^aucr 
s^ottHi  not  fio  smattcr 


in  p^ilosoplic ; 
nor  oug^t  a  pctmiai 
become  a  militilar 

in  ti^IosBc* 


Acting  on  this  principle,  how  gladly  would  we  open  our  columns  to  a  treatise 
by  our  particular  friend,  Marie  Teiglioni,  on  the  philosophy  of  hopt?  how  cheer- 
fully would  we  welcome  an  essay  on  keavy  wet  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wade,  or  of 
Jack  Reeve,  or  any  other  similarly  qualified  Chevalier  de  Malte  ?  We  should 
not  object  to  a  '^  tract "  on  gin  from  Charley  Pearson  ;  nor  would  we  exclude 
Lord  Althorp's  thick  notions  on  ^ flummery^  or  Lord  Brougham's  XXX  ideas 
on  that  mild  alcohol,  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  we  shall  call 
^^tea.**  Who  would  not  listen  with  attention  to  Irving  on  a  matter  of  '*  unknown 
tongues,''  or  to  O'Brien  on  ••  Round  Towers  ?"  Verily,  it  belongeth  to  old 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  write  scientifically  on  the  paratotmerre ;  and  his  contem- 
porary, Talleyrand,  has  a  paramount  claim  to  lecture  on  the  weathercock. 

"  Samite  materiam  vestria  qui  scribitis  Aquam 
Viribus." 

Turning  finally  to  thee,  O  Prout  1  truly  great  was  thy  love  of  fit)lic,  but  still 
more  remarkable  thy  wisdom.  Thou  wert  a  most  rare  combination  of  Socrates 
and  Sam^  Pania,  of  Scarron  and  the  venerable  Bede  1  What  would  we  not  have 
given  to  have  cracked  a  bottle  with  thee  in  thy  hut  on  Watergrassliill,  partaking 
of  thy  hospitable  ^  herring,"  and  imbibing  thy  deep  flood  of  knowledge  with  the 
plenitude  of  thy  *^  Medoc  ?"  Nothing  gl()omy ,  narrow,  or  pharisaical  ever  entered 
mto  thy  composition — ^*' In  wit,  a  man;  simplicity,  a  child."  The  wrinkled 
brow  of  antiquity  softened  into  smiles  for  thee ;  and  the  muses  must  have  marked 
thee  in  thy  cradle  for  their  own.  Such  is  the  perfume  that  breathes  from  thy 
chest  of  posthumous  elucubrations,  conveying  a  sweet  fragrance  to  the  keen 
nostrils  of  criticism,  and  recalling  the  funeral  oration  of  Phedrus  over  his 
emptied  flagon — 

"  O  suaviB  anima !  quantum  te  dicam  bonum 
Aotehac  fuisse,  tales  cum  sint  reliqoia." 

Oliver  Yorke. 


WaUrgravhUly  Dee,  1833. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  after  the  vigorous  ann  of  an 
Aagustinian  monk  had  sounded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  that  loud  toc- 
sm  of  reform  that  found  such  respon- 
sive echo  among  the  Gothic  steeples  of 
Germany,  there  arose  in  southern  Eu- 
rope, as  if  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 


times,  a  body  of  popish  men,  who  have 
been  called  (assurraly  by  no  firiendly 
nomenclator)  the  Janissaries  of  the 
Vatican.  Professor  Robertson,  in  his 
admirable  Hittory  of  Charki  F.,  in- 
troduces a  special  episode  concerning 
the  said  'Manissaries ;"  and  sinking 
for  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  belligerent 
continent,  turns  his  grave  attention  to 


*  See  this  excellent  didactic  poem,  printed  at  length  in  the  elaborate  preface  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  It  is  entitled,  A  merrie  Je»t,  how  a  Sofytant  uwuld  Uarm* 
to  playe  y*  Fren ;  by  MatsKr  Thoma»  More,  in  kffi  yeuthe. 
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|he  operations  oCthec&ildiea  of  Loyola. 
The  essay  fbrns  an  agieeable  interlude 
in  the  melodnina  of  oonteroporafy 
waifiney  and  is  exquisitely  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  the  professor;  whose 
object  was,  I  presume^  to  famish  his 
readers  with  a  light  MveriimetUo*  For 
surely  and  soberly  (jMse  Umii  viri  dut-* 
erisi)  be  did  nst  expect  that  his  theories 
on  the  origioy  development,  and  mys» 
terious  organisation  of  Chat  celebtated 
society,  would  pass  cunent  with  any 
save  the  uninitiated  and  the  profane; 
nor  did  he  ever  contemplate  the  adop- 
tion of  his  speculations  by  any  but  the 
careless  ana  unreflecting  portion  of 
mankind.  It  was  a  capital  peg  on 
which  to  hang  the  flimsy  mantle  of  a 
superficial  philosophy ;  it  was  a  plea- 
sant race«ground  over  wbioh  to  canter  on 
the  gentle  back  ofa  metapl^sical  bobby- 
horse  :  but  what  could  a  piesbyterian 
of  Edinburgh,  even  though  a  pUlar  of 
the  kirk,  know  about  the  inmost  and 
most  recondite  workings  of  CaUiolic 
freemasonry?  What  could  he  tell  of 
Jerusalem,  he  being  a  Samaritan? 
Verily,  friend  Bx>bertson,  father  Prout 
would  have  taken  the  liberty,  had  he 
been  in  the  historical  workshop  where 
thou  didst  indite  that  ilk,  of  acting  the 
unceremonious  part  of  *'  Cynthius,''  in 
the  eclogue : 

"  Aurem 
Vellit  et  admonuit,  '  Pastorem,  Tityre, 

pingoea 
Pascere  oportet  ovea,  deductum  dicere 


f  »t 


carmen. 

What  could  have  possessed  the  pro- 
fessor? Did  he  ever  go  through  the 
course  of  ^^tpiritual  exerci$e»?''  Did 
he  ever  eat  a  peck  of  salt  with  Loyola's 
intellectual  and  highly-discipl  ined  sons  ? 
Had  he  ever''  mamfeitedhisconscience?'* 
Did  his  venturous  foot  ever  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  Jesuitical  sanctuary  ? 
Was  he  deeply  versed  in  the  **  ratio 
itudiorum  V*  Had  his  ear  ever  drank 
the  mystic  whisperings  of  the  monita 
$ecreta?  No  I  Then  why  the  deuce 
did  he  sit  down  to  write  about  the 
Jesuits?  Had  he  not  the  Brahmins 
of  India  at  his  service?  Could  he 
not  take  up  the  dervishes  of  Persia  ? 
ox  the  bonzes  of  Japan?  or  the  illus- 
trious brotherhood  of  Bohemian  gip> 
sies?  or  the  "^ncien/  Order  of  Druidtr' 
or  all  of  them  together?  But,  in  the 
name  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  why  did 
he  undertake  to  write  about  the  Je- 
suits? 

I  am  the   more  surprised  at  the 


leaned  historian's  thas  indulgiag  in 
the  Homeric  luxury  of  a  transient  nap, 
as  he  generally  is  broad  awake,  and 
scans  with  scrutinising  eye  the  doings 
of  his  fellow-men  through  several  cen-* 
turies  of  interest.  To  talk  about  mat* 
iers  of  wUcb  be  most  necessarily  he 
ignorant,  never  occurs  (except  in  this 
case)  to  his  comprehensive  habit  of 
thought;  and  it  was  reserved  for  mo- 
dem days  to  produce  that  sehool  of 
writers  who  industriously  employ  their 
pens  on  topics  the  most  exalted  above 
their  lange  of  mind,  and  the  least 
adapted  to  their  powers  of  illustration. 
The  more  ignorance,  the  more  audacity. 
**  Prince  Puckler  liiiuskaw**  and  ''  Lady 
Morgan'*  furnish  the  beau  ideal  of  thin 
class  of  scribblers.  Let  them  get  but 
a  peep  at  the  <<  toe  of  Keradee^*  and 
they  will  produce  fortfiwith  an  accurate 
mezzotioto  drawing  of  his  entire  god- 
ship.  Let  them  get  a  footing  in  any 
oountry  in  the  habitable  globe  ioc 
twenty-four  bonis, .and  their  volume  of 
Franccj  Englamdf  or  Itofyf  or  Brlgiiimp 
is  ready  ibr  the  press. 

"  Ob  give  but  a  glance,  let  a  fista  but 

gleam. 
Of  any  given  country,  and  mark  how 

they'U  feel !" 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
know  the  common  idiom  of  the  natives, 
or  even  their  own  language  gramanti- 
cally;  for  Lady  Moigaa  (aforesaid) 
stands  convicteo,  in  her  printed  ihAp- 
sodies,  of  being  very  little  aoqnaiated 
with  French,  and  not  at  eU  with  Itn- 
lian :  while  her  EngUah^  of  which  every 
one  can  judge,  is  poor  enough.  The 
Austrian  auSiorities  shut  the  gates  of 
Germany  against  her  impostures,  not 
relishing  the  idea  of  such  audacious 
humbug :  in  truth,  what  coukl  she 
have  done  at  Vienna,  not  knowing 
German;  though  perhaps  she  might 
urge  that  her  obstetric  spouse.  Sir 
Charles,  can  play  on  the  German 
flute? 

"  Lasciami  por'  nella  terra  11  piede 
!E  vlder*  questi  inconosciuti  lidi, 
Vider'  le  gente,  e  il  colto  di  lor  fede, 
£  tutto  quelle  onde  uom  saggio  m'invidi, 
Quando  mi  giovera  narrare  altnii 
Le  noviti  vedute,  e  dire, '  iofui  /'  " 

Tasso,  Gerui*,  lib.  cant.  15«  St.  39, 

There  is  in  the  county  of  Kildare  a 
veritable  Jesuit's  college  (of  whose 
existence  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  is  well 
satisfied,  having  often  denounced  it) : 
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it  is  called  ^^Cloogowes  Wood;"  and 
even  the  sacred  ^  Groves  of  Blarney '' 
do  not  so  writ  deserre  the  honoms  of 
a  pilgnmage  as  this  haunt  of  classic 
leisure  and  studious  retirement.  Now 
Lady  Morgan  wanted  to  explore  the 
learned  cave  of  these  literary  coenobitesy 
and  no  doubt  would  have  written  a 
book,  entitled  /estitftm  m  all  its 
Branches^  on  her  return  to  Dublin; 
but  the  sons  of  Loyola  smelt  a  rat,  and 
acted  on  the  principle  inculcated  in 
Moore's  Mtloaies: 

**  Quid  foeminis 
Commune  est  cum  monachis  1 
Neo  te  neo  ullam  aliam 
Admittamus  in  insolsm." 

For  which,  Front's  blessing  oq  'em  1 
Amen. 

In  glaring  contrast  and  striking  op* 
position  to  2iis  system  of  forwardness 
and  eflfronteiy  |Mractised  by  the  "  lady" 
and  the  ''prince,"  stanu  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  Denny  MuUins. 
Denny  is  a  patriot  and  a  breeches- 
maker  in  the  town  of  Cork,  the  oraole 
of  the  '^  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  and 
looked  up  to  with  great  reverence  by  the 
Radicals  and  tans^uloitet  who  swarm 
in  that  beautiful  city.  The  excellence 
of  his  leather 'huntitts  -  unmerUionabieSf 
and  the  comfort  of  his  leather-travel- 
ling^aiierBf  are  admitted  by  the  Ma- 
cioom  fox-hunlers  and  by  '<  John 
Cotter."  But  this  is  a  mere  paren- 
thesis. Now  when  the  lads  m  the 
Morea  were  kicking  against  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  to  the  great  delight  of  Joe 
Hume  and  other  (^riothians,  a  grand 
political  dinner  occurred  in  the  beau- 
tiful  capital  of  Munatev;  at  which, 
.after  the  usnal  flummery  about  Mara^ 
thon  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  health 
of  Prince  Ypsilanti  and  ''  Success  to 
the  Greeks"  vras  given  from  the  chair. 
There  was  a  general  call  for  MuUins 
to  speak  on  this  toast ;  though  why  he 
should  be  selected  none  could  tell, 
unless  for  the  reason  which  caused  the 
Athenians  to  banish  Aristtdes,  viz.  his 
being  "  too  honest."  Denny  rose  and 
rebuked  their  vraggery  by  protesting, 
that,  '*  though  he  was  a  plain  man,  he 
could  always  give  a  reason  for  what  he 
was  about.  As  to  the  modem  Greeks, 
he  would  think  twice  before  he  either 
trusted  them  or  refused  them  credit. 
He  knew  little  about  their  forefathers, 
except  what  he  had  read  in  an  author 
called  Pope*$  Homery  who  says  they 
were    '  well-gaitered;'  and   he   had 


leataed  to  Mspect  <A€m.  But  latterly^ 
to  call  a  man  a  <  Greek'  was,  in  his 
experience  of  the  world,  as  bad  as  to 
call  one  *  a  «/enu<;' -though,  in  both 
cases,  few  people  had  ever  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  a  real  Jesuit  or  a 
bond  fide  Grecian."  Such  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  Aristides  of  Cork. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  on  the  debatable  ground  of 
''the  order's"  moral ^or  political  cha- 
racter. Cerutti,  the  secretary  of  Mi- 
rabeau  (whose  funeral  oration  he  was 
chosen  to  pronounce  in  the  church  of 
St.  Eustache,  April  4, 1791),  has  writ- 
ten most  eloquently  on  that  topic ;  and 
in  the  whole  range  of  French  literature  I 
know  nothing  so  full  of  manly  logic  and 
genuine  eneify  of  style  as  his  celebrated 
Jpolegk  deM  Juuitei*  He  afterwards 
conducted,  with  Rabaud  St.  Etienne, 
that  firebrand  newspaper.  La  Fetdlle 
Villageoke,  in  which  there  was  red-hot 
enthusiasm  enough  to  get  all  the  chA* 
teaus  round  Paris  burnt :  but  the  work 
of  his  youth  remains  an  imperishable 
performance.  My  object  is  simply  to 
consider  'Uhe  Jesuits"  in  connexion 
with  literature.  None  woold  be  more 
opposed  than  I  to  the  introduction  of 
polemics  into  the  domain  of  the  '*  bellee 
lettru^*'  or  to  let  angry  disputation 
find  its  way  into  the  peaceful  vale  of 
Temp^ 

"  Pour  changer  en  champs  elos  lliarmo^ 
nienx  vallon !" — ^Millsvoys* 

The  precincts  of  Parnassus  form  a 
."  city  of  refuge,"  where  political  and 
religious  difiereoces  can  nave  no  ao> 
cess,  where  the  angry  passions  subside, 
and  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 
Wherefore,  to  the  devil,  its  inventor,  I 
bequeath  the  Guupowder  Plot;  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  mke  up  the  bones 
of  Guy  Faux,  or  disturb  tne  ashes  <k 
Doctor  Titus :— not  that  Titus>  "  the 
delight  of  the  human  race,"  who  con- 
sidered a  day  as  lost  when  not  signal- 
ised by  some  bene&ction ;  but  Titus 
Gates,  who  could  not  sleep  quiet  on 
his  pillow  at  night  unless  he  bad  hanged 
a  Jesuit  in  the  morning. 

I  have  often  in  the  course  of  these 
papers  introduced  quotations  from  the 
works  of  the  Jesuit  Gresset,  the  kind 
and  enlightened  friend  of  my  early 
years ;  and  to  that  pure  fountain  of  the 
most  limpid  poetry  of  France  I  shall 
again  have  occasion  to  return :  but  no- 
thing more  evinces  the  sterling  excel- 
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lence  of  this  illustrious  poet*s  mind 
than  his  conduct  towards  the  "  order," 
of  which  he  had  been  an  ornament 
until  matters  connected  wtth  the  press 
caused  his  withdrawal  from  that  so- 


ciety. His  Adieux  aux  JUuiies  are  oti 
record,  and  deserve  the  admiration 
which  they  excited  at  that  period.  A 
single  passage  will  indicate  the  spirit 
of  this  celebrated  composition : 


*'  Je  dois  tous  mes  regrets  aux  snges  quo  je  quitte ! 
J'en  perds  avec  douleur  rentretien  vertueux  ; 
£t  ai  dans  leurs  foyers  d^sormais  je  n'babite, 

Mon  coeur  me  survit  nupres  d*eox. 
Car  ne  les  crois  poiut  tels  que  la  main  de  TenTie 

Les  peint  a  des  yeux  pr^venus; 
Si  tu  ne  lea  conuais  que  sar  ce  qu'en  publie 
La  t^n^breuse  calomnie, 
lis  te  sont  encore  inconnas !" 

1*0  the  aages  I  lea^e,  here's  a  heartfelt  farewell ! 
'Tvras  a  blessing  within  their  loved  cloisters  to  dwell. 

And  my  dearest  affections  shall  cling  round  them  still 
Full  gladly  I  mixed  their  blest  circles  among. 
And  oh !  heed  not  the  whisper  of  Envy's  foul  tongue ; 

If  you  list  but  to  her  you  must  know  tbeia  but  lU. 


But  to  come  at  once  to  the  pith  and 
substance  of  the  present  inquiry,  viz. 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  the 
belief  lettres.  It  is  one  of  the  striking 
fiicts  we  meet  with  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  "  order,"  and  which  D'ls- 
raeli  may  do  well  to  insert  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  Curio$Uie$  of  Literature , 
that  the  founder  of  the  most  learned, 
and  by  far  the  most  distinguished  lite- 
rary corporation  that  ever  arose  in  the 
world,  was  an  old  soldier,  who  took  up 
his  Latin  grammar  when  past  the  age 
of  thirty ;  at  which  time  of  life  Don 
Igna9io  di  Loyola  had  his  leg  shattered 
by  an  18-pounder,  while  defending 
the  citadel  of  Pampeluna  against  the 
French.  The  knowledge  of  this  inte- 
resting truth  may  encourage  the  great 
captain  of  the  age,  whom  I  do  not  yet 
despair  of  beholding  in  a  new  capacity, 
covering  his  laurelled  brow  with  a  doc- 
tor's cap,  and  filling  the  chancellor's 
chair  to  the  great  joy  of  the  public  and 
the  special  delight  of  Oxford.  I  have 
seen  more  improbable  events  than  this 
lake  place  in  my  experience  of  the 
world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  lieute- 
nant in  the  Capadores  of  his  imperial 
majesty  Charles  V.,  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  vigour  of  his  mind  a  race 
of  highly-educated  followers.  He  was 
the  parent-stock  (or,  if  you  will,  the 
primitive  block)  from  which  so  many 
illustrious  chips  were  hewn  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  If  he  had  not 
intellect  for  his  own  portion,  he  most 
undeniably  created  it  around  him  :  he 
gathered  to  his  standard  men  of  genius 
and  ardent  spirits;  he  knew  how  to 


turn  their  talents  to  the  best  advantage 
(no  ordinary  knowledge),  and,  like 
Archimedes  at  Syracuse,  by  the  juxta- 
position of  reflectors  and  the  skilful 
combination  of  mirrors,  so  as  to  con- 
verge into  a  focus  and  concentrate  the 
borrowed  rays  of  the  sun,  he  contrived 
to  damage  the  enemy *s  fleet  and  set 
fire  to  the  galleys  of  Marcellus.  Other 
founders  of  religious  orders  enlisted 
the  prejudices,  the  outward  senses,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  fanaticism  of  man- 
kind :  their  appeal  was  to  that  love  for 
the  marvellous  inherent  to  the  human 
breast,  and  that  latent  pride  which 
lurked  long  ago  under  the  torn  blanket 
of  Diogenes,  and  which  would  have 
tempted  Alexander  to  set  up  a  rival 
tub.  But  Loyola's  quarry  was  the 
cultivated  mind;  and  he  scorned  to 
work  his  purpose  by  any  meaner  in- 
strumentality. When  in  the  romantic 
hermitage  of  our  I^dy  of  Montserrat 
he  suspended  for  ever  over  the  altar 
his  helmet  and  his  sword,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  most  exalted  chivalry  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  holier  pursuits, 
one  eagle  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe, 
just  fresh  from  the  revival  of  letters 
under  Leo  X.,  taught  him  how  and 
with  what  weapons  to  encounter  the 
rebel  Augustinian  monk,  aDd  check 
the  progress  of  **  Apostacy."  A  short 
poem  by  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine, 
who  entered  the  order  in  1754.  and 
died  a  .missionary  in  Cochin  China, 
may  illustrate  these  views.  The  Latin 
shews  excellent  scholarship,  which  my 
translation  but  feebly  can  emulate : 
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Pervigilium  T^ycle, 
in  M^ri^  Saeello,  1592. 

Cum  belHcosus  Cantaber  e  tholo 
Suspendit  ensem,  **  Non  ego  li]|^bri 
Defuneta  bello/'  dixit,  "  ansa 
Degener  aat  timidus  perire 

Miles  resigno.    Me  noya  buccina. 
Me  non  pxofani  tessera  preelii 
Deposcit,  et  sacras  aecutos 
Anspicio  meliore  partes, 

Non  isdeeoras  transfnga,  glorias 
Signis  rdictis,  nil  cnpientium 
Saccedo  eastris,  jam  fnturus 
Splendidior  sine  clade  victor. 

Domare  m sntes,  stringere  ferndis 
Saero  catenis  ingenzum  throno, 
£t  cuncta  terrarum  sabacta 
Corda  Deo  dare  gestit  ardor : 

Fiandis  magistros  artibus  smulis 
Depraliando  stemere ;  sed  magis 
Loyola  Lutberi  triumpbos 
Orbe  novo  reparabit  ultor  '/' 

TeDos  gigantis  sentit  iter ;  simul 
Idola  nntant,  fana  ruunt,  micat 
Cbristi  triumpbantis  tropbeum, 
Craxqne  novos  numerat  clientes. 

Yidere  gentes  Xaverii  jubar 
Igni  coniBCo  Aubila  dividens ; 
Coepitqae  mirans  Christianos 
Per  medios  fluitare  Ganges. 


Professor  Robertson  gravely  opioes 
tbat  Ignatius  was  a  mere  fanatic,  who 
never  contemplated  the  subsequent 
glories  of  his  order ;  and  that,  were  he 
to  have  revisited  the  earth  a  century 
after  his  decease,  when  his  institute 
was  making  such  a  noise  in  the  world, 
be  would  have  started  back, 


"Scared  at  the  aoond  himself  bad  made." 

Never  did  the  historian  adopt  a  more 
egregious  blunder.  Had  he  leisure  or 
patience  to  con  over  the  original  code 
called  Imstitutvm  Soc.  Jesv.,  he 
would  have  found,  in  every  paragraph 
of  that  profound  and  crafty  volume, 
the  germs  of  wondrous  future  develop- 
ment; he  would  have  discovered  the 
long-hidden  but  most  precious  ''soul 
of  the  licentiate  Gar^ias^'  under  the 
inscription  tliat  adorns  the  title-page. 
Yes,  the  mind  of  Loyola  lies  embalmed 
in  the  leaves  of  that  mystic  tome ;  and 
the  ark  of  cedar^ujoodf  borne  by  the 
children  of  Israel  along  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  was  not  more  essential  to 
their  happy  progress  unto  the  land  of 
promise,  than  that  grand  depository  of 

VOL.  X.  MO.LVII. 


Don  Ignacio  Loyola's  Vigil  in  the  Chap2l 
of  our  Lady  of  MonUerrat, 

When  at  thy  shrine,  most  holy  Maid ! 
The  Spaniard  hang  bis  votive  blade. 

And  bared  his  helmed  brow  — 
Not  that  he  feared  war^s  visage  ^rim. 
Or  that  the  battle-field  for  him 

Had  aught  to  daunt  I  trow ; 

"  Glory ! "  he  cried, "  with  thee  I*ve  done ! 
Fame :  thy  bright  theatres  I  shun. 

To  tread  fresh  pathways  now ; 
To  track  thy  footsteps,  Savioar  God  ! 
With  throbbing  heart,  with  feet  unshod ; 

Hear  and  record  my  vow. 

Yes,  THOU  shalt  reign !    Chained  to  thy 

throne, 
The  miud  of  man  tby  sway  shall  own. 

And  to  its  conqueror  bow. 
Genius  his  lyre  to  Thee  shall  lift. 
And  intellect,  its  choicest  gift. 

Proudly  on  thee  bestow. 

Strait  on  the  marble-floor  he  knelt, 
And  in  bis  breast  exulting  felt 

A  vivid  furnace  glow  ; 
Forth  to  his  task  the  giant  sped. 
Earth  shook  abroad  beneath  his  tread. 

And  idols  were  laid  low. 

India  repaired  half  Europe's  loss ; 
O'er  a  new  hemisphere  the  Cross 

Shone  in  the  azure  sky ; 
And  from  the  isles  of  far  Japan 
To  the  broad  Andes,  won  4>*er  man 

A  bloodless  victory ! 


the  founder's  wisdom  was  to  the  march 
of  intellect  among  the  Jesuits. 

Before  his  death,  this  old  veteran  of 
Charles  V.,  this  illiterate  lieutenant, 
this  crippled  Spaniard  from  the  *'  im- 
minent and  deadly  breach"  of  Pampe- 
luna  (for  he  too  was  lame,  likeTyrtaeus, 
Talleyrand,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
and  Appius  Claudius),  had  the  satis- 
faction of  counting  twelve  "  provinces** 
of  his  order  established  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Brasils,  and  Ethiopia.  The 
members  of  the  society  amounted  at 
that  epoch  (31st  July,  155G),  sixteen 
years  after  its  foundation,  to  seven 
thousand  educated  men.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  colleges  had  been  opened. 
Xavier  had  blown  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gospel  over  India ;  Bobadilla  had 
made  a  noise  in  Germany;  Caspar 
Nunes  had  gone  to  Egypt ;  Alphonso 
Salmeron  to  Ireland. 

"  Fervet  opus  redolentque  thymo  fra- 
grantia  mella!*' 

At  the  suppression  of  the  order,  it 
numbered  within  a  fraction  of  twenty 
thousand  well-trained,  well-disciplined, 
and  well-taught  members^ 
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Hiere  is  tm  imtmct  id  great  xniods 
that  tells  them  of  their  sublime  desti- 
nies, and  gives  them  secret  but  certain 
warning  of  their  ultimate  grandeur : 
like  Brutus,  they  have  seen  a  spirit  of 
prophetic  import,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  who  will  meet  them  at  Philippi : 
like  Plato,  they  keep  correspondence 
with  a  familiar  genius :  like  Napoleon, 
they  read  their  meridian  glories  of  suc- 
cessful warfare  in  the  morning  sun; 
—  sure  as  fate,  Loyola  saw  the  future 
laurels  of  his  order,  and  placed  full 
reliance  on  the  anticipated  energy  of 
his  followers  yet  unborn :  the  same  in- 
stinctive reliance  which  Edward  placed 
on  his  gallant  offspring,  the  Black 
Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  ;  the 
same  reliance  which  that  giant  fowl  of 
Arabia,  the  ostricli,  must  entertain, 
when,  depositing  its  monstrous  egg  on 
the  sands,  it  departs  for  ever,  leaving 
to  the  god  of  day  the  care  of  hatching 
into  life  its  vigorous  young. 

Industr)',  untiring  ardour,  immortal 
energy,  were  the  characteristics  of  these 
learned  enthusiasts.  Some  cleared 
away  the  accumulated  rubbisli  of  the 
friars,  their  ignorant  predecessors ;  and 
these  were  the  pioneers  of  literature. 
Some  gave  printed  editions  of  Greek 
and  lloman  classics,  hitherto  pent  up 
in  the  womb  of  MS. ;  these  were  the 
accoucheuTB  of  knowledge.  Others, 
for  the  use  of  schools,  carefully  expur- 
gated the  received  authors  of  antiquity, 
and  suppressed  every  prurient  passage, 
performing  in  usum  Deiffhini  a  very 
meritorious  task.  I  need  not  say  to 
what  class  of  operators  in  surgery  these 
worthy  fathers  belonged.  Some  wrote 
"commentaries*'  on  Scripture,  which 
Junius  undervalues ;  but,  with  all  his 
acquirements,  I  would  sooner  take  the 
guidance  of  Cornelius  h  Lapide  in 
matters  of  theology.  Finally,  some 
wrote  original  works;  and  the  shelves 
of  every  European  library  groan  under 
the  folios  of  the  Jesuits. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  in- 
structive and  interesting  subject  of  in- 
Suiry  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
lan  the  origin,  progress,  and  workings 
of  what  are  called  monastic  institutions. 
It  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  bestowed 
not  a  little  thought,  and  I  may  one 
day  plunge  into  the  depths  thereof  in 
a  special  dissertation.  But  I  cannot 
help  adverting  here  to  some  causes 
that  raised  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  so 
fiair  above  all  the  numerous  and  fantas- 
tical fraternities  to  which  the  middle 


ages  had  previously  given  birlli.  Loyola 
saw  the  vtte  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  these  institutions,  and  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  eschew  the  blunders  of  his 
predeoeseon.  Idleness  was  the  most 
glaring  evil  under  which  monks  and 
friars  laboured  in  those  days,  and 
hence  incessant  activity  vras  the  watch- 
word of  his  sons.  The  rules  of  other 
''orders"  begot  a  grovelling  and  vul- 
gar debasement  of  mind,  and  were 
calculated  to  mar  and  cripple  the 
energies  of  genius,  if  it  ever  happened 
perchance  to  lurk  nnder  ''the  weeds 
of  Francis  or  of  Dominick:"  but  all 
the  regulations  of  the  Jesuits  had 
a  tendency  to  develop  the  aspirings 
of  intellect,  and  to  expand  the  scope 
and  widen  the  career  of  talent  The 
system  of  mendicancy  adopted  by  each 
holy  brotherhood  as  the  ground-work 
of  its  operations,  did  not  strike  Loyola 
as  mucn  calculated  to  give  dignity  or 
manliness  to  the  human  character; 
hence  he  left  his  elder  brethren  in 
quiet  possession  of  that  interesting  de- 
partment. When  cities,  provinces,  or 
kings,  founded  a  Jesuit  s  college,  they 
were  sure  of  getting  value  in  return :  the 
most  of  their  collegiate  halls  were  truly 
magnificent,  and  they  ought  to  have 
been  so.  When  of  old  a  prince  wished 
to  engage  Zeno  as  tutor  to  his  son, 
and  sought  to  lower  the  terms  of  the 
philosopher  by  stating,  that  with  such 
a  sum  he  could  purchase  a  slave, "  Do 
so,  by  all  means,  and  you  will  have  a 
pair  of  them,"  was  the  pithy  reply  of 
the  indignant  stoic. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  real  services 
of  some  "orders,"  of  earlier  institution. 
I  have  visited  witli  feelings  of  deep  re- 
spect the  gorgeous  cnidle  of  the  Bene*' 
dicttne  institute  at  Monte  Cassino; 
and  no  traveller  has  explored  Italy's 
proud  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur 
with  more  awe  than  I  did  that  splen- 
did creation  of  laborious  and  perse- 
vering men.  I  have  seen  with  less 
pleasure  the  work  of  Bruno,  !a  grande 
chartreuse,  near  Grenoble ;  he  ex- 
cluded learning  from  the  solitude  to 
which  he  drew  his  followers  :  but  I 
have  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  sons 
of  Bernard  on  the  Alps  ministerins 
to  the  wants  of  the  pilgrim;  and  I 
knew,  that  while  they  prowled  with 
their  mountain-dogs  in  quest  of  way- 
worn travellers,  their  brethren  were 
occupied  far  off  in  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  soothing  the  toils  of  the 
eiicavemed  slave.     But  while  I    ac«. 
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knoivMged  these  benefkctions,  I  could 
not  forget  the  crowds  of  lazy  drones 
»m  the  system  has  fostered  in  Eu- 


rope :  the  humorous  lines  of  Berchouz» 
in  his  clever  poem  La  Gastronome, 
involuntarily  crossed  my  mind : 


"  Oui,  j'arais  un  bon  onde  en  votre  ordre,  €\ey6 
W^  m^rite  6clataat,  gBstronome  ocbev^  ; 
Soaventiiai'^talait  son  brillant  r^feetoire, 
C'^tait  la  da  aemnt  la  y^ritahle  gloire ! 
Garni  des  biens  exqM.qii*entente  rtinirers, 
Vina  d*nn  bonqaet  celeste,  et  xnets  d*an  goiit  divers ! 

Clottres  majestaevz '.  fortunes  monastlres ! 

Retraite  du  repos  dea  vertus  solitaires, 

Je  vous  ai  vu  tomber  la  cceur  groa  dcs  soapiis, 

Maia  je  vous  ai  gard^  d'^temels  sesvenirs ! 

Je  S9ais  qa*on  a  prou^^  que  vous  avies  grand  tort, 

Mais  que  ne  prouve-t-on  pas  qnand  on  est  le  pins  fort  ? 


This  last  rerse  is  a  capital  hit. 

But  to  return  to  the  Jesuits.  Their 
method  of  study,  or  ratio  studwrwn^ 
compiled  by  a  select  quorum  of  the 
order,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
found and  original  father  Maldonatus,* 
totally  broke  up  the  old  macbineiy  of 
the  schools,  and  demolished  for  ever 
the  monkish  fooleries  of  contemporary 
pedagogues.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  field  of  collegiate  exer- 
cises, the  only  skill  applauded  or  re- 
cognised in  that  depairtment  consisted 
in  a  minute  and  servile  adherence  to 
the  deep-worn  tracks  left  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle's  cumbrous  wagon 
over  the  plains  of  learning.  The  well- 
known  fable  of  Gay,  concerning 

"  A  Grecian  yondi  of  talents  rare," 

whom  he  describes  as  excelling  in  the 
hippodrome  of  Athens  beyond  all 
competition,  by  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  could  drive  his  chariot-wheels 
within  an  inch  of  the  exact  circle  left 
on  the  race-course  by  those  who  had 
preceded,  was  the  type  and  model  of 
scholastic  excellence.  The  Jesuits,  in 
every  university  to  which  they  could 
get  access,  broke  new  ground,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  old  sticklers  for 
routine.  Various  and  fierce  were  the 
struggles  against  those  invaders  of  the 
territory  and  privileges  of  BcBOtia;  and 
dulness  opposed  his  old  bulwark,  the 
vit  inertUtf  in  vain.  Indeftitigable  in 
their  pursuit,  the  new  professors  made 
incessant  inroads  into  the  domains  of 
ignorance  and  sloth ;  and  most  awfully 
ludicrous  were  the  dying  convulsions 
of  the  old  universiUirian  system,  that 
had  squatted  like  an  incubus  for  so 
many  centuries  on  Paris^  Prague,  Al- 
cala,  Vallidolid,  Padua,  Cracow,  and 


Coimbra.  But  it  was  in  the  halls  of 
their  own  private  colleges  that  they 
unfolded  all  their  excellence,  and 
toiled  unimpeded  for  the  revival  of 
classic  studies.  **  ContuU  tcholas  /e- 
ttdtarumj*^  exclaims  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon,  who  was  neither  a  quack 
nor  a  swiper,  but  **  spoke  the  words  of 
sobriety  and  truth.''  (Vide  Opiu  de 
Dignit.  Sclent,  lib.  vii.)  And  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  a  master-mind,  the  founder 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  left  on 
record,  in  that  celebrated  document 
the  <'  Testament  Politique,*'  part  i. 
chap.  2,  sect.  10,  his  admiration  of  the 
rivalry  in  the  race  of  science  which  the 
order  created  in  France. 

Forth  from  their  new  college  of 
Lafl^che  came  their  pupil  Descartes, 
to  disturb  the  existing  theories  of 
astronomy  and  metaphysics,  and  start 
new  and  unexampled  inquiries.  Science 
until  then  had  wandered  a  captive  in 
the  labyrinth  of  the  schools ;  out  the 
Cartesian  Daedalus  fashioned  wings  for 
himself  and  for  her,  and  boldly  soared 
among  the  clouds.  Tutored  in  their 
college  of  Faienza  (near  Rimini),  the 
immortal  TorricelU  reflected  honour  on 
his  intelligent  instructors ;  and,  bv  the 
invention  of  the  barometer ,  shewea  that 
his  mind  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
the  Jesuits,  a.d.  1620.  Justus  lipsius, 
trained  in  tbeir  earliest  academies,  did 
equal  service  to  the  cause  of  criticism, 
and  cleared  off  the  cobwebs  of  the 
commentators  and  grammarians.  Soon 
after,  Cassini  rose  trora  the  benches  of 
their  tuition  to  preside  over  the  newly 
established  ObHrvatoire  in  the  metro- 
polis of  France;  while  the  illustrious 
Toumefort  bsued  from  their  halls  to 
carry  a  searching  scrutinjr  into  the 
department  of  botanical  science,  then 


*  See  Bayle'a  Diet.,  wi.  Maldonat. 
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in  its  in&ncy.  Tlie  Jesuit  Kircher* 
meantime  astonished  his  contempo- 
raries by  his  untiring  energy  and  sa^- 
cious  mindy  equally  conspicuous  in  its 
most  sublime  as  in  its  trifling  efforts, 
whether  he  predicted  with  precision 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  or  invented 
that  ingenious  plaything  the  ''  Magic 
Lantern."  Father  Boscovitzf  shone 
subsequently  with  equal  lustre :  and 
it  was  a  novel  scene  in  1759  to  find 
a  London  Royal  Society  preparing  to 
send  out  a  Jesuit  to  observe  tne  transit 
of  Venus  in  California.  His  panegyric, 
from  the  pen  of  Uie  great  Latande,  fills 
the  Journal  des  S^am^  Feb.  1792.  To 
Fathers  Riccioli  and  De  Billy  science 
is  also  deeply  indebted. 

Forth  firom  their  college  of  Dijon,  in 
Burgundy,  came  Bossuet  to  rear  his 
mitred  front  at  the  court  of  a  despot, 
and  to  fling  the  bolts  of  his  tremendous 
ontory  among  a  crowd  of  elegant  vo- 
luptuaries. Meantime  the  tragic  muse 
of^Corneille  was  cradled  in  their  col- 
lege of  Rouen ;  and,  under  the  classic 
guidance  of  Uie  fathers  who  taught 
at  the  ColUge  de  Clenuont,  in  Paris, 
Molibre  grew  up  to  be  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  comic  writers.  The  lyric 
poetry  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  was 
nurtured  by  them  in  their  college  of 
Louis  le  Grand.  And  in  that  college 
the  wondrous  talent  of  young  **  Fran- 
cois d*Arouet''  was  also  cultivated  by 
these  holy  men,  who  little  dreamt  to 
what  purpose  the  subsequent  **  Vol- 
taire" would  convert  his  abilities — 

**  Non  hos  quesitum  monus  in  usus." 

i£fi«<l.  ir. 

D'Olivet,  Fontenelle,  Crebillon,  Le 
Franc  de  Pompignan — there  is  scarcely 
a  name  known  to  literature  during  the 
seventeenth  century  which  does  not 
bear  testimony  to  their  prowess  in  the 
province  of  education  —  no  profession 


for  which  they  did  not  adapt  their 
scholars,  no  rank  to  which  tney  did 
not  suit  their  iUves>  For  the  bar, 
they  tutored  the  illustrious  Lamoignoa 
(the  Msecenas  of  Racine  and  Boileau). 
it  was  they  who  taught  the  vigorous 
ideas  of  D'Argenson  how  to  shoot; 
they  who  breathed  into  the  young 
Montesquieu  his  *^  Esprit ;"  they  who 
reared  those  ornaments  of  French  juris- 
prudence, Nicol'ai,  Mol^,  Seguier,  and 
Amelot. 

Their  disciples  could  wield  the  sword. 
Was  the  great  Cond^  deficient  in  war- 
like spirit  for  having  studied  among 
them  ?  was  Marshal  Villars  a  discre- 
ditable pupil?  Need  I  give  the  list 
of  their  other  belligerent  scholars — 
De  Grammont,  De  Boufflers,  De  Rohan, 
De  Brissac,  D*£tr^es,  De  Soubise,  De 
Crequi,  De  Luxemboui^,le  Conn6table 
de  Bourbon  ?  These  in  France  alone. 

Great  names  these,  no  doubt;  but 
literature  is  the  title  of  this  paper,  and 
to  that  I  would  principally  advert  as 
the  favourite  and  peculiar  department 
of  their  excellence.  True,  the  Society 
devoted  itself  most  to  church  history 
and  ecclesiastical  learning,  such  being 
the  proper  pursuit  of  a  sacerdotal 
body — 

"  Hic  illius  arms, 
Hic  carms  fuit ;" 

and  success  in  thisj  as  in  every  study, 
waited  on  their  industry.  The  archaio- 
logist  is  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Father  Petavius,  whom  Grotius  calls 
his  friend :  with  the  labours  of  Fathers 
Sirmond,  Bolland,  Hardouin,  Labbe, 
Parennin,  and  Toumemine.  The  ad- 
mirer of  polemics  (if  there  be  any  such 
at  this  time  of  day)  is  acquainted  with 
Bellarmin,  Menochius,  Suarez,  Tolet, 
Becan,  Scheflmaker,  and  (last,  though 
not  least)  01  Cornelius  k  Lapide,with 
thee  1    But  in  classic  lore,  as  well  as  in 


*  MunduB  SubterraneuB,  Anut,  1664,  2  vols.  fol.  China  Illustrat.,  ibid,  1667, 
folio.     De  Usu  Obeliscor.  Roma,  1666,  folio.     Musflsum  Kircber,  ibid,  1709,  folio. 

f  Bom  at  Ragasa,  on  tlie  Adriatic ;  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  in  their  college  in 
that  town ;  entered  the  order  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  forthwith 
was  made  professor  of  mathematics  iu  the  Archigymn.  Rom. ;  was  employed  by  the 
papal  government  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  meridian,  which  be  traced  from 
Kome  to  Rimini,  assisted  by  an  English  Jesuit,  Mayer;  in  1750,  employed  by  the 
republic  of  Lucca  in  a  matter  relating  to  their  marshes ;  sabsequently,  By  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria;  and  was  elected,  in  1760,  a  fellow  of  the  London  Royal  Society, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem  ou  the  "  Eclipsea,"  a  clever  manual  of  astronomy. — 
His  grand  work  on  the  properties  of  matter  (Lex  Continuitatis)  was  printed  at  Rome, 
4to,  1754.  Also  from  his  pen  we  have  Dioptrica,  Vind.  1767  ;  Mathesis  Universe, 
Venetiis,  1757  ;  Lens  et  Telescop.,  Rom.  1755 ;  Theoria  Pbilos.  Natur.,  Vienna,  1758. 
The  French  government  invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1792,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  unfeigned  piety  which  he  ever  displayed. 
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legendary,  the  Jesuits  excelled.  Who 
can  pietend  to  the  character  of  a  lite- 
nrj  man  that  has  not  read  Tiraboschi 
on  the  Storia  delta  Letteratura  d' Italia, 
Bouhours  on  the  Marmiere  de  bien 
pemeTf  Bramoy  on  the  Theatre  det 
GreOy  Vaniere's  PradUtm  Rustictany 
Tuisellin,  DeparticuUs  Latini  Sermonis, 
and  Casimir  Sarbievi's  Latin  Odes,  the 
nearest  approach  to  Horace  in  modem 
limes?  What  shall  I  say  of  Por^ 
(Voltaire's  master),  of  &madon,  of 
DesbiUons,  Sidronios,  Jouvency,  and 
the  ''  joumalistes  de  Trevoux  V* 

They  have  won  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  the  palm  of  pulpit  elo- 
qaence.  Logic,  reason,  wisdom,  and 
piety,  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  fiourdaloue, 
and  flowed  copiously  from  his  lips. 
Lingcndes,  Cheminais,  De  la  Rue, 
were  at  the  head  of  their  profession 
among  the  French ;  while  the  pathetic 
and  unrivalled  Segneri  took  tne  lead 
among  the  eloquent  orators  of  Italy. 
In  Spain,  a  Jesuit  has  done  more  to 
purify  the  pulpit  of  that  fantastic  coun- 
tiy  than  Cervantes  to  clear  the  bnins 
of  its  ckivairy;  for  the  comic  romance 
of  Fra  Gerundio  (Friar  Gerund),  ex- 
hibiting the  ludicrous  ranting  of  the 
cowled  fraternity  of  that  day,  has  had 
the  eflect,  if  not  of  giving  eloquence  to 
clods  of  the  valley,  at  least  of  putting 
down  absurdity  and  presumption. 

Tliey  wooed  and  won  the  muse  of 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  Strada*  in 
Flanders,  Maffeif  at  Genoa,  Mariana  | 
in  Seville.  In  France,  Maimbourg,§ 
Daniel,  ||  Houjeant,ir  Charlevoix,  ** 
^fsrvuyer,  ft  D' Orleans,  tt  Ducer- 
Geau,§§  and  Du  Halde,||||  shed  light 
on  the  paths  of  historical  inquiry  which 
they  severally  trod.  I  purposely  omit 
Raynal.ff 

They  shone  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in 
the  sciences.  Father  Pozzi  was  one  of 
Rome's  best  painters.  A  Jesuit  was 
emplo3red  in  the  drainage  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes ;  another  to  devise  plans 


for  sustaining  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
when  it  threatened  to  crush  its  massive 
supports.  In  their  missions  through 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  tiiey  wero  the  best 
antiquaries,  botanists,  and  minera- 
logists. They  became  watchmakers, 
as  well  as  mandarins,  in  China :  thev 
were  astronomers  on  the  '*  plateau  ' 
of  Thibet :  they  taught  husbandry  and 
mechanics  in  Canada:  while  in  their 
own  celebrated  and  peculiar  conquest 
(since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Doctor 
Fran^ia,  who  tries  to  imitate  their 
policy)  on  the  plains  of  PARAGuay, 
the^  taught  the  theorv  and  practice  of 
civil  architecture,  civil  economy,  farm- 
ing, tailoring,  and  all  the  trades  of 
civilised  life.  They  played  on  the 
fiddle  and  on  the  flute,  to  draw  the 
South  American  Indians  from  the 
forests  into  their  villages :  and  the 
story  of  Thebes  rising  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  lyre  ceased  to  be  a  fable. 

We  find  them  in  Europe  and  at  the 
antipodes,  in  Siam  and  at  St.  Omer's, 
in  1540  and  in  1830 — always  and 
every  where,  unchanged,  unalterable, 
the  same.  Father  Lain^z  preached 
before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  was 
admired  in  1560 :  the  Rev.  Peter  Ken- 
ney  was  equally  admired  by  the  North 
American  Congress  not  many  years  ago. 
Tiraboschi  was  librarian  of  the  Brera 
in  1750 :  Angelo  Mai  is  librarian  of 
the  Vatican  in  1833.  By  the  by,  they 
were  also  capital  apothecaries.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Jesuits'  bark,  Jesuits' 
drops,  J  esmis*  powders,  Jesuits'  cej^alic 
snuff? 

"  Qn»  regie  in  terns  nostri  non  plena 
laborisr— i£n«td.i. 

And,  alas  1  must  I  add,  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  cuffs  and  bufietings,  the 
kicks  and  halters,  which  they  have 
met  with  in  return 

"  Quae  caret  era  craore  nostra  V* 

Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode  1. 


*  De  Bello  Belgico.  t  Remm  Indicar.  Hist. 

t  Histor.  di  Espana.    De  Regis  Institutioiie  Toledo,  1599. 
$  Histoire  de  I'Arianisme,  des  Iconoclastes,  des  Croisades,  da  Calvinism,  de 
laljgue. 

I  Hist,  de  France.    De  la  Milice  Fran9ai8e. 

t  Hist,  du  Trait6  de  Westphalie.    Ame  des  B^s,  etc. 

**  Hist,  du  Paraguay,  du  iapon,  des  Flibostiers  de  St.  DomiDgnew 

tt  Du  Peuple  de  Dieu.  tX  Revolutions  d'Aogleterre. 

aConjuxation  de  Rienzi. 
Description  Geogr.  Histor.  Politic,  et  Physique  de  kt  Chine.    Land,  1742. 
9  vols,  folio. 

^%  Hist,  du  Commerce  dans  les  Europ^ens  dans  les  lodes. 
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For,  of  course,  do  set  of  men  on  the  lace 
of  God's  earth  have  been  more  abused. 
Tis  the  (ate  of  every  mortal  who  raiaes 
himself  by  mother-wit  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  fools  and  dunces,  to  be 
hated  by  the  whole  tribe  most  cordially. 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  sao,"  &o. 

Hot.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1. 

The  friars  were  the  first  to  raise  a  hue 
and  cry  against  the  Jesuits,  with  one 
Melchior  Cano,  a  Dominican,  for  their 
trumpeter.  Poor  Ignatius  was  taken 
up  by  **  the  Inquisition ''  three  several 
times.  Then  came  the  pedants  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  whom  these  new 
professors  threw  into  the  shade.  The 
"  order ''  was  next  at  loggeiheads  with 
that  suspicious  gang  of  intriguers,  the 
council  and  doge  of  Venice :  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  the  republic. 
Twice  they  were  exiled  from  France, 
and  twice  were  brought  back  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people.  They  en- 
countered, like  Paul,  "  stripes,  perils, 
and  prisons,''  in  Poland,  in  Germany, 
in  Portugal,  and  Hunsary.  They  were 
hanged  by  dosens  in  England.  Their 
march  for  two  centuries  through  Europe 
was  only  to  be  compared  to  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  under 
Xenopbon. 

A  remarkable  enexgy,  a  constant 
discipline,  a  steady  perseverance,  and 
a  dignified  self-respect,  were  their  cha- 
racteristics from  the  beginning.  They 
did  not  stoop  to  notice  the  p^try  pas- 
quinades of  that  crazy  jansenist,  Pascal, 
whose  Provincial  Letters^  made  up  of 
the  raspings  of  antiquated  theology 
and  the  scrapings  of  forgotten  casuistry, 
none  who  knew  them  ever  thought 
much  of.  The  sermons  of  Bourdaloue 
were  the  only  answer  such  calumnies 
required,  and  the  order  confined  itself 
to  giving  a  new  edition  of  the  Lettrts 
tdifiantet  et  curieuse$j  tarit^  par  not 
Mistionaires  du  Levant^  de  la  Chine, 
du  Canada,  et  du  Malabar,  When  a 
Himsy  accusation  was  preferred  against 
him  of  Africa, 

"  Hone  qui 
Duxit  ab  eversa  meritum  Cartbagine 
nomen." 

he  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  si- 
lenced his  miserable  adversaries. 

If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  on 
which  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists  could  be  brought 
to  the  test,  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  pestilential  visitation  that  smote 
the  city  of  Marseilles ;  and  which  his* 


tory,  poetiy,  and  piety  will  never  allow 
to  be  foigotten. 

"  Why  drew  Marseilles*  good  bishop 

purer  breath. 
When  nature  sicken'd  and  each  gale  was 

death  1" 

Pops's  Ettay  on  Man,  ep.  4. 

For  while  the  Pharisees  of  Port  Royal 
fled  finom  their  clerical  functions,  and 
sneaked  off  under  some  paltry  pretext, 
the  Jesuits  came  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aix  to  attend  the  sick  and  the 
dying;  and  under  the  orders  of  that 
gallant  and  disinterested  bishop  work- 
ed, while  life  was  spared  them,  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Seven  of  tbem 
perished  in  the  exercise  of  this  noblest 
duty,  amid  the  blessings  of  their  lellow- 
men.  The  bishop  bimaelf,  De  BeUunce, 
bad  not  only  studied  under  the  Jesuits, 
but  had  been  a  member  of  the  order 
during  the  early  part  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical career  at  Aix,  in  1691. 

Long  ago,  that  noblest  emanation  of 
Christian  chivalry— an  order  in  which 
valorous  deeds  were  familiar  as  the 
**  matin  song  *'  or  the  **  vesper  hymn  " 
«~-the  Templars,  fell  the  victims  of 
calumny,  and  were  immolated  amid 
the  shouts  of  a  vulgar  triumph ;  but 
historv,  keen  and  scrutinising,  has  re- 
vealed the  true  character  of  the  con- 
spiracy by  which  the  vices  of  a  few 
were  made  to  swamp  and  overwhelm 
in  the  public  eye  tne  great  mass  of 
virtue  and  heroism  which  constituted 
that  refined  and  gentlemanly  associa- 
tion ;  and  a  taidy  justice  has  been 
rendered  to  Jacques  Molay  and  bis 
illustrious  brethren.  The  day  mav  yet 
come,  when  isolated  instances  and  un- 
autbenticated  misdeeds  will  cease  to 
create  an  unfounded  antipatliy  to  a 
society  which  will  be  found,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  to  have  deserved  well  ^ 
mankind.  This,  at  least,  is  Father 
Prout*s  honest  opinion ;  and  why  should 
be  hide  it  under  a  bushel  ? 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  their 
sterling  virtue  is  to  be  found  in  the 
docility  and  forbearance  they  evinced 
in  promptly  submitting  to  the  decree 
of  their  suppression,  issued  ex  cathedrd 
by  one  Ganganelli,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
who  had  got  enthroned,  Heaven  knows 
how  1  on  the  pontific  chair.  In  every 
part  of  Europe  they  had  powerful 
friends,  and  could  have  "shewn  fight" 
and  ^*  died  game,"  if  their  respect  for 
the  successor  of  "the  fisherman"  had 
not  been  all  along  a  distinctive  charac- 
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leristic  even  to  the  death.  In  Paraguay 
they  ooold  have  decidedly  spurned  the 
mandate  of  the  Escurial,  backed  by  an 
army  of  60,000  Indians,  devotea  to 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  benefac- 
tors, taught  the  tactics  of  Europe,  and 
possessing  in  1750  a  well-appointed 
train  of  artillery.  Hiat  portion  of 
South  America  has  since  relapsed  into 
barbarism  ;  and  the  results  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  interior  of  that 
vast  peninsula  have  fully  justified  the 
opinion  of  Muratori,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  Paraguay :  II  Christianesimo 
filiee.  It  was  a  dismal  day  for  li- 
terature in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
when  their  colleges  were  shut  up ;  and 
in  France  they  alone  could  have  stayed 
the  avalanche  of  irreligion :  for,  by 
presenting  Christianity  to  its  enemies 
clad  in  the  panoply  of  Science,  they 
would  have  awed  the  scoffer  and  con- 
founded the  pAt/osqpAe.  But  the  Vatican 
had  spoken.  They  bowed;  and  quietly 
dispersing  through  the  cities  of  the 
continent,  weie  welcomed  and  admired 
by  every  friend  of  science  and  of  piety. 
lie  body  did  not  cease  to  do  good 
even  after  its  dissolution  in  1763,  and, 
like  the  bones  of  the  prophet,  worked 
miracles  of  usefulness  even  in  the 
grave.* 

Contrast  their  exemplary  submis- 
siveness  with  the  frenzy  and  violence 
of  their  old  enemies  tlie  Jansenisis  (of 
which  sour  and  pharisaical  sect  Pascal 
was  the  mouth-piece),  when  the  cele- 
brated bull  Utiigenitus  was  issued 
against  them.  Never  did  those  unfor- 
tonate  wights  whom  the  tyrant  Pha- 
leris  used  to  enclose  in  his  brazen  cow, 
roar  so  lustily  as  the  lads  of  Port  Royal 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  most  melancholy  exhibition  of 
the  wildest  fanaticism,  combined,  as 
usual,  with  the  most  pertinacious  ob- 
stinacv.  The  followers  of  Pascal  were 
also  tne  votaries  of  a  certain  vagabond 


yclept  ie  Diaae  i^aritf  whose  life  was 
a  tissue  of  rascality,  and  whose  remains 
were  said  by  the  Jansenists  to  operate 
wondrous  cures  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Medard,  in  one  of  the  fauxbourgs 
of  the  capital.  The  devotees  of  Port 
Royal  flocked  to  the  tomb  of  the 
deacon^  and  became  forthwith  hyttt- 
rical  and  inspired.  The  wags  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  time  called  them  "  Let 
ConvuUionTiaires"  Things  rose  to  such 
a  height  of  dangerous  absurdity!  at 
last,  that  the  cemetery  was  siiut  up 
by  the  police ;  and  a  wit  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  writing  on  the  gates  of 
the  aforesaid  churchyard  this  pointed 
epigram : 

"  De  par  le  roy,  defense  a  Dieu, 
De  faire  miracles  en  ce  lieu." 

And  I  here  conclude  this  very  in- 
adequate tribute  of  long-remembered 
gratitude  towards  the  men  who  took 
such  pains  to  drill  my  infant  mind, 
and  who  formed  with  plastic  power 
whatever  good  or  valuable  quality  it 
may  possess.  **  Si  quid  e»t  in  me  in- 
genii,  judieet  (et  tentio  guam  tit  exi- 
giium),  si  qua  exercitatio  ah  optimarum 
artium  disciplinis  profecta,  earum  rerum 
fructum,  sibi,  mo  jure,  debent  repetere.** 
(Cicero  pro  Archid  poet.)  And  as 
for  the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  acoom- 
plislied  Cresset,  whose  sincerity  and 
kindness  will  be  ever  embalmed  in  my 
memory,  I  cannot  shew  my  sense  of 
his  varied  excellencies  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial way  than  by  making  an  effort 
—  a  feeble  one,  but  the  best  I  can 
command  —  to  bring  him  before  the 
English  public  in  his  most  agreeable 

Jiroduction,  the  best  specimen  of  grace- 
iil  humour  in  the  literature  of  France. 
I  shall  up»et  Vert -Vert  into  English 
verse,  for  the  use  of  the  melancholy 
inhabilanu  of  these  islands;  though  I 
much  fear,  that  to  transplant  so  delicate 
an  exotic  into  this  frigid  climate  may 
prove  an  unsuccessful  experiment. 


[BtrefoUoweth  a  MS,  elegantly  penned,  and  which  connoisseurs  will  soon  discover 
to  be  in  old  Prouts  best  vein  of  poetic  humour^—O.  Y.] 


VERT- VERT,  THE  PARROT, 
A  POSM  BY  THE  JESUIT  ORESSET. 


Itis  orfgCnal  Innottncc. 

Alas !  what  evils  I  discern  in 
Too  g^at  an  aptitude  for  learning  I 


And  fain  would  all  the  ills  unravel 
'J'het  aye  ensue  from  foreign  travel ; 
Far  happier  is  the  man  who  tarries        5 
Quiet  within  his  household  "  Lares:" 


*  "  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  behold  they  spied  a  band 
of  ^bben ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha :  and  when  ihe  man 
touched  the  bones  of  Elisha  he  came  to  life,  and  stood  upon  bis  feet." — *Z  Kings, 
chap.  xiii.  v.  St. 
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Bead,  and  youll  find  how  yirtae  va- 

niahea, 
How  foreign  yica  all  goodneaa  baniahea. 
And  how  abroad  young  heada  will  grow 

dizzy, 
Proyed  in  the  nnderwritten  Odjsaey.  10 

In  old  NeTera,  ao  famoua  for  ita 
Park  narrow  atreeta  and  gothic  tnrreta, 
Cloae  on  the  brink  of  Loire'a  young  flood, 
Flouriahed  a  convent  aiaterhood 
Of  UrtuUnet,    Now  in  thia  order       '  15 
A  parrot  lived  as  parlour-boarder; 
Broughtinhiacbildhoodfrom  the  AntilUt, 
And  aheltered  under  convent  mantlea : 
Green  were  his  feathera,  green  his  pin- 
ions, 
And  greener  atill  were  bia  opiniona ;   20 
For  vice  had  not  yet  Bought  to  pervert 
Thia  bird  who  had  been  chriatened  Vert- 
Vert  ; 
Nor  could  this  wicked  world  defile  him, 
Safe  from  ita  anarea  in  thia  asylum. 
Fresh,  in  hia  teeoa,  frank,  gay,  and  gra- 
cious, 25 
And,  to  crown  all,  aomewhat  loquacious ; 
If  we  examine  close,  not  one,  or  he. 
Had  a  vocation  for  a  nunnery.* 

The  convent*a  kindneaa  need  I  men- 
tion 1 
Need  I  detail  each  fond  attention,       30 
Or  count  the  tit-bits  which  in  lent  he 
Swallowed  remoraeleas  and  in  plenty  1 
Plump  waa  his  carcaaa ;  no,  not  higher 
Fed  was  their  confessor  the  friar  ; 
And  aome  even  say  that  thia  young  Hec- 
tor 35 
Waa  far  more   loved    than  the  "  Di- 
rector." t 
Pear  to  each  novice  and  each  nun  — 
He  was  the  life  and  aoul  of  fun ; 
Though,  to  be  aure,  aome  haga  cenaoriona 
Would  sometimea  find  him  too  uproar- 
ioua.  40 
What  did  the  parrot  care  for  thoae  old 
Damea  while  he  had  for  him  the  houae- 

holdl 
He  had  not  yet  made  his  "  profession," 
Nor  come  to  yeara  called  **  of  discretion  •" 
Therefore,  unblamed,  he  ogled,  flirted,  45 
And  romped  like  any  unconverted  ; 
Nay  sometimea,  too,  by  the  Lord  Harry ! 
He  d  pull  their  caps  and  "  scapulary. 
But  what  in  all  his  tricks  seemed  oddest 
Was  that  at  times  he'd  turn  so  modest, 
That  to  all  byatandera  the  wight 
Appeared  a  finished  hypocrite. 
In  accent  he  did  not  resemble 
Kean,  though  he  had  the  tones  of  Kemble ; 


Bat  Bun  to  do  the  sister's  biddings     55 
He  left  the  stage  to  Mra.  Siddona. 
Poet,  hiatorian,  judge,  financier, 
Four  problema  at  a  time  he'd  answer; 
Casar  dictating  to  four  secretariea, 
Or  Althorp  baffling  interrogatoriea,       60 
Could  not  surpaae  Vert- Vert  in  puzzling : 
*'  Goodrich"  to  him  was  but  a  goaling. 

Placed  when  at  table  near  some  yeatal. 
His  fare,  be  sure,  waa  of  the  beat  all, — 
For  every  aister  would  endeavour        65 
To  keep  tor  him  some  sweet  hort  d*<tuvr9m 
Kindly  at  heart,  in  apite  of  vowa  and 
Cloisters,  a  nun  ia  worth  a  tfaouaand ! 
And  aye,  if  Heaven  would  only  lend  her, 
I'd  have  a  nun  for  a  nurse  tender !  |     70 

•  Then,  when  the  shadea  of  night  would 

come  on. 
And  to  their  cells  the  sisters  summon, 
Happy  the  favoured  one  whose  grotto 
This  sultan  of  a  bird  would  trot  to : 
Moatly  the  young  one'a  cella  he  toyed  in, 
(The  aged  sisterhood  avoiding,) 
Sure  among  all  to  find  kind  offioea, — 
Still  he  waa  partial  to  the  novicea^ 
And  in  their  cells  our  anchorite  80 

Moatly  cast  anchor  for  the  nirht; 
Perched  on  the  box  that  held  the  relica,  he 
Slept  without  notion  of  indelicacy. 
Rare  was  his  luck ;  nor  did  he  spoil  it 
By  flying  from  the  morning  toilet ; 
Not  that  I  can  admit  the  fitneaa  85 

Of  (at  the  toilet)  a  male  witness. 
But  that  I  scruple  in  tins  hiatory 
To  ahroud  a  single  fact  in  myatery. 

Quick  at  all  arta,  our  bird  was  rich  at 
That  best  accompliahment,  called  chit- 
chat ;  90 
For,  though  brought  up  witiiin  the  clois- 
ter, 
Hia  beak  waa  not  oloaed  like  an  oyater. 
But,  trippingly,  withont  a  atutter, 
The  lon^eat  aentencea  would  utter ; 
Pioua  withal,  and  moraliaing,  95 
His  conversation  waa  aurprising ; 
None  of  your  equivoques,  no  slander, — 
To  auch  yile  taatea  he  acomed  to  pan- 
der; 
But  hia  tongue  ran  most  smooth  and  nice 

on 
"  Deo  sit  Laus"  and  "  Kyrie  eleiaon ;" 
The  maxima  he  g^ve  with  best  emphaaia 
Were  Suarez's  or  Thomas  &  Kempia*, 
In  Chriatmaa  carola  he  waa  famoua, 
"  Orate,  fratrea"  and  "  Orsmus  ;** 
If  in  good  humour,  he  waa  wont        105 
To  give  a  atave  from  «  Think  well  m'ty"i 


*  Far  son  cac^uet  digne  d'etre  en  couvent. 
f  Souvent  I'oiaeau  I'emporta  sur  la  Pere. 

X  Les  petits  soins,  les  attentiona  fines, 
Sont  n^s,  dit  on,  chez  les  Uraulines. 
$  "  Pensez-y-bien,"  or,  as  translated,  "  Think  well  on't,"  by  the  titular  biahop, 
Kichard  Challoner,  ia  the  most  generally  adopted  devotional  tract  among  the 
Catholics  of  these  islands.— Prout. 
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Or  bf  particiikr  desire,  lie 
Would  ebant  the  hpon  of  «  Dies  Ine." 
Then  in  the  choir  he  would  amaze  all 
Bj  copjiog  the  tone  bo  nasal  110 

In  which  tiie  sainted  sisters  chanted, — 
At  least  that  pious  nun  my  aunt  did. 

IQte&tanUcno&mc. 

The  public  soon  began  to  ferret 
The  hidden  nest  of  so  much  merit. 
And,  spite  of  all  the  nun's  endeavours, 
Theiame  of  Vert- Vert  filled  all  Nerers ; 
Nay,  from  Moulines  folhs  came  to  stare  at 
The  wondrous  talmt  of  this  parrot ; 
And  to  fresh  visitors  ad  liHtum 
Sister  Sophie  had  to  exhibit  him.       120 
Brest  in  her  tidiest  robes,  the  virg^. 
Forth  from  the  convent  cells  emerging. 
Brings  the  bright  bird,  and  for  1^  plu- 
mage 
Fint  challenges  unstinted  homage ; 
Then  to  his  eloquence  adverts, —       125 
"  What  preacher's  can  surpass  Vert- 
Vert's? 
Trol J  in  oratoxy  few  men 
Equal  this  learned  catechumen  ; 
Fraught  with  the  convent's  choicest  les- 
sons. 
And  stuffed  with  piety's  quintessence; 
A  bird  most  quick  of  apprehension. 
With  gifts  and  graces  nard  to  mention : 
Say  in  what  pulpit  can  you  meet 
A  Chrysostom  half  so  (uscreet. 
Who'd  follow  in  bis  ghostly  mission  155 
So  close  the  '  fathers  and  tradition  V  " 
Silent  meantime,  the  feathered  hermit 
Waits  for  the  sister's  gracious  permit. 
When,  at  a  signal  from  his  mentor. 
Quick  oo  a  course  of  speech  he*ll  enter ; 
Not  that  he  cares  for  human  glory, 
Bent  but  to  save  his  auditory ; 
Hence  he  pours  forth  with  so  much  unc- 
tion 
That  all  his  hearers  feel  compunction. 

Thus  for  a  time  did  Vert-Vert  dwell 
Safe  in  this  holy  citadelle  ; 
Schdared  like  any  well-bred  abb6. 
And  loved  by  many  a  cloistered  Heb^  ; 
You'd  swear  that  he  had  crossed  the 

same  bridge 
As  any  youth  brought  up  in  Cambridge.* 
Other  monks  starve  themselves ;  but  his 

skin 
Was  sleek  like  that  of  a  Franciscan, 
And  far  more  clean ;  for  this  grave  Solon 
Bath«d  every  day  in  eau  de  Cologne. 
Thus  he  indulged  each  guiltless  gambol. 
Blest  had  he  ne'er  been  doomed  to  ram* 

ble! 


For  in  his  life  there  came  a  erisis 
Such  ss  for  all  great  men  arises, — 
Such  ss  what  Nap  to  Russia  led. 
Such  as  the  "  fliobt"  of  Mahomed ;  160 
O  town  of  Nantz  I  yes  to  thy  bosom 
We  let  him  go,  alas !  to  lose  him ! 
Edietty  O  town  fieaned  for  revoking^ 
Still  was  Vertp- Vert's  loss  more  provok- 

ing! 
Dsrk  be  the  day  whta  our  bright  Don 
went  165 

From  this  to  a  far  distant  convent ! 
Two  words  comprised  that  awful  era— - 
Words  big  with  fate  and  woe — "  II 

Iba  !" 
Yes,  "  he  shall  go ;"  but,  sisters !  moom 

ye 
The  dismal  fruits  of  that  sad  journey,-* 
Ills  on  which  Nants's  nuns  ne'er  redd- 
ened 
When  for  the  beauteous  bird  they  beck- 
oned. 

Fame,  O  Vert-Vert!  in  evil  humour 
One  day  to  Nanta  had  brought  the  m* 

mour 
Of  thy  accomplishments, — "  aeiimen,'* 
"  Kmt/'  end  "  esprit,"  quite  superhuman ; 
All  these  reports  but  served  to  enhance 
Thy  merits  with  the  nuns  of  Nants. 
How  did  a  matter  so  unsuited 
For  convent  ears  get  hither  bruited  1  180 
Some   may  inquire.     But  "  nuns  are 

knowing," 
Andfirtt  to  hear  what  gomp*t  going. 
Forthwith  they  taxed  their  wits  to  elicit 
From  the  famed  bird  a  friendly  visit. 
Giris'  wishes  run  in  a  brisk  current,  t  1 85 
But  a  nun's  fancy  is  a  torrent ;  t 
To  get  this  bird  they'd  pawn  (he  missal : 
Quick  they  indite  a  long  epistle. 
Careful  with  softest  things  to  fill  it. 
And  then  with  musk  perfume  the  billet; 
Thus,  to  obtain  their  darling  purpose. 
They  send  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpu$. 

Off  goes  the  post.     When  will  the 

answer 
Free  them  from  doubt's  corrodingeanoer  1 
Nothing  can  equal  their  anxiety,       195 
Except,    of  course,   their   well-known 

piety. 
Things  at  Nevers  meantime  went  harder 
Than  weU  would  suit  such  pious  ardour ; 
It  was  no  easy  job  to  coax 
This  parrot  from  the  Nevers  folks.    200 
What  I    take    their  toy  firom  convent 

belles  1 
Make  Russia  yield  the  Dardandles ! 
Filch  bis  good  rifle  from  a  *<  Suliote," 
Or  drag  her  '•  Romeo"  from  a"  Juliet !" 


Qusere  — •  Pons  Asinorum  t 

■f  Les  r6v6rendes  m^s, 
A  tout  S9avoir  ne  sent  pss  les  demidres. 
X  Jy^me  de  fiUe  est  un  feu  qui  d^vore, 
Diuv  de  nonne  est  cent  rois  pis  encore. 
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Mak9  ID  attenpC  to  twice  Glbaat«r»    SOS 
Or  try-the  old  coni-Uws  to  alter  I 
Tbii  aeenied  to  them,  and  eke  to  ub, 
**  Mett  wMlefal  end  ridieuloiu." 
LoDg  did  the  *'  ofanpter"  ait  in  atetet 
And  on  tbia  point  detiberato ;  910 

The  ionior  menibecs  of  the  aenate 
Set  their  fair  faoee  quite  a^un*  it ; 
Refiiae  to  yield  a  point  ao  tender. 
And  urge  the  sootto  —  No  aarrender ! 
The  elder  nuna  feel  no  great  aomple 
In  patting  with  the  charmiBg  pupil ; 
And  aa  each  gnve  affair  of  atate  mna 
Moat^n  the  Tardict  of  the  matrona, 
Sniall  odda  I  ween  and  poor  the  ehance 
Of  keeping  the  dear  Turd  from  Nantz. 
Nor  in  my  aurmiae  am  I  far  out,^ 
Far  bj  tktir  rote  off  goea  the  parrot. 

lltocbiliroQagc. 

En  ce  Umf  Ut,  a  email  canal  boat, 
Called  by  most  cbroniclera  the  "  Talbot," 
(Talbot,  a  name  well  knowm  in  Franoe !) 
Travelled  between  Nerera  and  Nanta. 
Vert- Vert  took  shipping  in  thia  craft, 
*Tia  oet  said  whether  &re  or  aft ; 
But  in  a  book  aa  old  aa  Maesinger's 
We  find  a  statement  of  the  paasengers  ; 
These  were — two  Oaacons  and  a  piper, 
A  sexton  fa  notorioua  awiper), 
A  braoe  ot  children,  and  a  nnrae ; 
But  what  waa  infinitely  worse, 
A  daahing  Cyprian ;  while  by  her     235 
Sat  a  moat  jiuly4ooidng  friar.* 

For  a  poor  bird  brought  up  in  purity 
Twaa  a  aad  augur  for  futurity 
To  meet,  juat  me  ftom  his  iiMlenturea, 
And  in  the  firat  of  hia  adrenturea,     t40 
Such  company  aa  formed  hia  hanael, — - 
Two  roguea  1  a  friar ! !  and  a  damsel ! ! ! 
Birds  the  above  were  of  a  feather ; 
But  to  Vert- Vert  'twaa  altogether 
Such  a  atrange  aggregate  of  scandala 
As  to  be  met  but  among  Vandala : 
Rude  was  their  talk,  bereft  of  polish, 
And  calculated  to  demoltah 
All  the  fine  notions  and  good-breeding 
Taught  by  the  nuna  in  their  sweet  Eden. 
No  Bilingagate  aurpaaaed  the  nurae's, 
And  all  the  rest  indulged  in  curses ; 
Ear  bath  not  heard  such  vulgar  gab  in 
The  nautic  cell  of  any  cabin. 
Silent  and  sad  the  penaive  bird,         255 
Shocked  at  their  guilt,  said  not  a  word.f 

Now  he  "  of  ordera  grey,"  accosting 
The  parrot  green,  who  seemed  quite  lost 
in 


The  contemplation  pf  man's  wiAedaeao, 
And  the  bright  river'a  gliding  liquidneaa, 
«  Tip  US  a  atave  (quoth  Tuck),  my  dar- 
ling. 
Ay*nt  you  a  parrot  or  a  atarling  t 
If  vpu  don't  talk,  by  the  holy  poker, 
111  give  your  ugly  neck  a  choker  ! " 
Scared  by  this  £reat  from  his  propriety. 
Our  pilgrim  thinking  with  aobnetr. 
That  if  he  did  not  apeak  they'd  make 

him. 
Answered  the  friar,  pax  sit  tscum  ! 
Here  our  reporter  marks  down  after 
Poira  maiden-speech  —  "  loud  roars  of 
laughter;"  270 

And  sure  enough  the  bird  so  affable 
Could  hardly  use  a  phrase  more  lai^h- 
able. 

Talking  of  such,  there  are  some  rum 
ones 
That  oft  amuse  the  Hoase  of  Commons ; 
And  since  we  lost  "  Sir  Jomph  Yarke" 
WeVe  got  great  "  Feargut,   freab  from 

Cork,— 
A  fellow  honest,  droll,  and  funny. 
Who  would  not  sell  for  love  or  money 
His  native  land  ;  nor,  like  vile  Daniel, 
Fawn  on  Lord  Althorp  like  a  spaniel ; 
Flatter  the  mob,  and,  like  a  fox, 
Keep  an  eye  to  the  begging-box. 
Now  'tis  a  shame  that  auch  brave  fellows, 
When  they  blow  '  agitation**'  bellows. 
Should  only  meet  with  heartless  scoffers, 
While  cunning  Daniel  fills  his  coffers. 
But  Kerrymen  will  e'er  be  apter 
At  the  concluaion  of  the  chapter. 
While  others  bear  the  battle's  brunt. 
To  reap  the  spoil  and/o6  the  blunU    290 
This  is  an  epitode  concerning 
The  parrot's  want  of  worldly  learning, 
la  squandering  his  tropes  and  figures 
On  a  vile  crew  of  heartless  niggers. 
The  "  house  "  heard  once  with  more  de- 
corum ^95 
PhiL  Howard  on  "  the  Roman  forum." 

Poll's  brief  address  met  lots  of  cavil- 
lers : 
Badgered  by  all  his  fellow-travellers. 
He  tried  to  mend  a  apeech  ao  ominoua 
By  striking  up  with   "  Dixit   Domi- 
Nus !"  300 

But  louder  shouts  of  laughter  follow, — 
This  last  roar  beats  the  former  hollow. 
And  shows  that  it  was  bad  economy 
To  give  a  stave  from  Deuteronomy. 

Foaed,  not  abashed,  the  bird  refused  to 
Indulge  a  scene  he  was  not  used  to  ;  306 


*  Une  nourice,  un  moine,  deux  Gascons ; 
Pour  un  enfant  qui  sort  du  monastere 
C'6tait  ^choir  en  dignea  compagnons. 

f  This  canal-boat,  it  would  seem,  waa  not  a  very  refined  or  fashionable  convey- 
ance :  it  rather  remindeth  us  of  Horace'a  voyage  to  Brunduaium,  and  of  that  line  sc 
applicable  to  the  parr6t*B  company  — 

**  Repletum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis." — O.  Y. 
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And,poiideriog  on  his  attnnffe  reception, 
*^  Tliert  moat,  he  thought,  be  some  do- 

ception 
In  the  niui^s  views  of  things  ihetorieal, 
And  sister  Rose  is  not  an  oracle.       310 
Trae  wit  perhaps  liea  not  in  '  mattim,' 
Nor  is  thtir  school  a  school  of  Athens." 

Thus  in  this  villsnons  receptacle 
The  simple  hbd  at  once  g^w  sceptical. 
Doubts  lead  to  hell.    T^  arch-deceiver 
Soon  made  of  Poll  an  unbelieyer ; 
And  mixing  thus  in  bad  society. 
He  took  French  leave  of  all  his  ^Oty. 

His  aostere  aoazims  soon  he  mollified. 
And  all  his  old  opinions  qualified ;    320 
For  he  had  learned  to  substitute 
For  pious  lore  things  more  astute ; 
Nor  was  his  conduct  unimpeachable. 
For  jouth,  alas !  is  but  too  teachable ; 
And  in  the  progress  of  his  madness    325 
Soon  be  hao  rMched  the  depths  of  bad- 
ness. 
Snch  were  his  eurtss,  snch  his  evil 
Piseticee,  that  no  ancient  Devil,* 
Plunged  to  the  chin  when  burning  hot 
Into  a  holj  water-pot,  330 

Could  so  blasphesM,  or  fire  a  volley 
Of  oaths  so  drear  and  melancholy. 

Must  the  bright  blossoms,  ripe  and 
ruddy. 
And  the  fair  fruits  of  early  study. 
Thus  in  their  summer  season  crossed,  335 
Meet  a  sad  blight  —  a  killing  frost  1 
Must  that  vile  demon,  Moloch,  oust 
Heaven  firom  a  voung  hearths  holocaust? 
And  the  glad  hope  of  life's  young  pro- 
mise 
Thus  in  the  dawn  of  youth  ebb  from  us  1 
Such  is,  alas !  the  sad  and  last  trophy 
Of  the  young  rake's  supreme  catastrophe ; 
For  of  what  use  are  learning's  laurels 
When  a  roung  man  is  without  morals  1 
Bereft  of  virtue,  and  grown  heinous. 
What  signifies  a  brilliant  genius  1 
'Tis  but  a  case  for  wail  and  mourning,— 
Tis  but  a  brand  fit  £ot  the  burning !  f 

Meantime  the  river  wafts  the  b:Tge, 
Fraught  with  its  miscellaneous  charge. 
Smoothly  upon  its  broad  expanse,      350 
Up  to  the  very  quay  of  Nantz ; 
Fondly  within  the  convent  bowers 
The  Bisters  calculate  the  hours, 


Chiding  the  breOMt  for  their  taidineas. 
And  in  the  height  of  their  fooUhardiness 
Pictuxing  the  mrd  as  Isnoy  painted — 
Lovely,  reserved,  polite,  and  sainted  — 
Fit  "  Urtulm§."  And  ^U,  I  trow,  meant 
Enriched  with  every  endowment  \ 
Sadly,  alas !  these  nuns  anointed 
Will  find  their  fanov  disappointed ; 
When,  to  meet  all  tnoae  hopes  they  drew 

on, 
They'll  find  a  regular  Don  Ju4ir ! 

9^  BirfKl  BisariHci}. 

Scarce  in  the  port  was  this  small  craft 
On  its  arrival  telegraphed  365 

When,  from  the  boat  home  to  transfer 

him. 
Came  the  nun's  portress,  "  sister  Je- 
rome." 
Well  did  the  parrot  recognise 
The  walk  demure  and  downcast  eyes ; 
Nor  aup^ht  such   saintly  guidance   re- 
lished 370 
A  bird  by  worldly  arts  embellished ; 
Snch  was  his  taste  for  profane  gaiety. 
He'd  rather  much  go  with  the  laity. 
Fast  to  the  bark  he  clung ;  but  plucked 

thence. 
He  shewed  dire  symptoms  of  reluctance, 
And,  scandalising  each  beholder. 
Bit  the  nun's  cheek,  and  eke  her  shoul- 
der!) 
Thus  a  black  eagle  once,  'tis  said. 
Bore  off  the  struggling  Ganymede.  $ 
Thus    was  Vert-Vert,   heart-sick    and 
weary,  380 

Brought  to  the  heavenly  monastery* 
The  bell  and  tidings  both  were  tolled. 
And  the  nuns  crowded,  young  and  old. 
To  feast  their  eyes  with  joy  uncommon  on 
This  wondrous  talkative  phenomenon 

Round  the  bright  stranger,  to  '*™««Wg 
And  to  renowned,  the  sisters  gazing. 
Praised  the  green  glow  which  a  warm  la- 
titude 
Gave  to  his  neck,  and  liked  his  attitude. 
Some  by  his  gorgeous  tail  are  smitten. 
Some  by  his  betuc  so  beauteous  bitten  ! 
And  none  e'er  dreamt  of  dole  or  harm  in 
A  bird  so  brilliant  and  so  charming. 
Shade  of  Sporzheim !  and  thou,  Lavater, 
Or  Gall,  of  "  bumps"  the  great  creator ! 
Can  ye  explain  how  our  young  hero. 
With  all  the  vices  of  a  Nero, 


*  Bieni6t  il  scut  juier  et  maugr^r 
Mieux  qu'un  vieuz  dihble  au  fond  d'un  b^nitier. 

f  Faut  il  qu'  ainsi  I'exemple  sMucteur 
Du  ciel  an  diable  emporte  un  jeone  ecuu  t 

X  Lee  uns  disent  au  con, 

D'antres  au  bns ;  on  ns  sait  pas  bien  od. 

§  Qualem  ministrum  fufaninis  alitem 

Cni  rex  deomm  regnum  in  ares  vagos 
Commisit,  expertus  fidelem 
Jupiter  in  Ganjrmede  flavow^pHost 
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Seemed  saeh  a  model  of  good-breeding, 
ThoB  quite  Mtray  the  conrent  leading  1 
Where  on  hU  heed  appeared,  I  ask  from 

The  "  nob"  indicative  of  blasphemy  t 
Methinks  'twould  pusile  your  ability 
To  find  his  organ  of  scumlitj. 

Meantime  Uie  abbess,  to  "  draw  out" 
A  bird  so  modest  and  derout, 
With  soothing  air  and  tone  caressing 
The  '*  pilgrim  of  the  Loire"  addreanng. 
Broached  the  most  edifjinr  topics 
To  "  start"  this  native  of  the  tropics ; 
When,  O,  surprise  !  the  pert  young  Cu- 
pid 
Breaks  forth — '*  MorbUu  t  thot*  nunt  art 
stupid  I"  410 

(Shewing  how  well  he  learnt  his  task  on 
The  packet-boat  from  that  rile  Gascon  I) 
"  Fie!   brother  poll!"  with  seal  out- 
bursting. 
Exclaimed  the  ibbess,  dame  Augustin ; 
But  all  the  lady's  sa^e  rebukes  415 

Brief  answer  got  £om  poll  — "  Oad- 

sooks !" 
Nay,  'tis  suspected,  he  dropped,  too, 
A  word  folks  write  with  W. 
Scared  at  the  sound, — "  Suro  as  a  gun. 
The  bird's  a  demon  I"  cried  the  nun. 
"  O,  the  Tile  wrotch !  die  naughty  dog ! 
He's  surely  Ludfer  ineog. 
What!  is  the  reprobate  oeforo  us 
That  bird  so  pious  and  decorous — 
So  celebrated  1"    Hero  the  pilerim,  425 
Hearing  sufficient  to  bewilder  him. 
Wound  up  the  sermon  of  the  beldame 
By  a  conclusion  beard  but  seldom  — 
"  Ventro  Saint  Gris !"  «  Parbleu !"  and 

"  Sacre !" 
Three  oaths !  and  every  one  a  whacker  I 

Still  did  the  nuns,  whose  conscience 
tender 
Was  much  shocked  at  the  young  offender. 
Hoping  he'd  change  his  tone,  and  alter. 
Hang  breathless  round  the  sad  defaulter ; 
When,  wrathful  at  their  importunity,  435 
And  grown  audacious  from  impunity. 
He  fixed  a  broadside  (holy  Mary  I) 
Prawn  from  hell's  own  yocabulary ! 
Forth  like  a  «  Congrere  rocket"  burst. 
And  stormed  and  swore,  flar§d  up,  and 
cursed!  440 

Stunned  at  these  sounds  of  import  Styg- 
ian, 
The  pious  daughters  of  religion 
Fled  from  a  scene  so  dread,  so  horrid. 
But  with  a  cross  first  signed  their  fore- 
head. 
TlieyoungersisterB,mild  and  meek,  445 
Thought  that  the  culprit  spoke  in  Greek ; 


But  the  old  matrons  and  *'  the  bench" 
Knew  every  word  was  genuine  French ; 
And  ran  in  all  directions,  pell-meU, 
From  a  flood  fit  to  overwhelm  hell.    450 
'Twas  by  a  fall  that  Mother  Ruth* 
Then  lost  her  last  remaining  tooth. 
"  Fine  conduct  this,  and  pretty  guid- 
ance!" 
Cried  one  of  the  most  mortified  ones  ; 
'*  Pray,  is  such  language  and  such  ritual 
Among  the  Nevers  nuns  habitual  1 
'Twas  in  our  sisters  most  improper 
To  teach  such  curses — such  a  whopper  I 
He  shan't  by  me,  for  one,  be  hindered 
From  being  sent  back  to  his  kindred !" 
This  prompt  decree  for  Poll's  proscription 
Was  signed  by  general  subscription. 
Straight  in  a  cage  the  nuns  insert 
The  guilty  person  of  Vert- Vert ; 
Some  young  ones  wanted  to  detain  him. 
But  the  grim  portress  took  "  the  pajrnim" 
Back  to  the  boat,  close  in  his  litter; 
TU  not  said  this  time  that  he  bit  her. 

Back  to  the  convent  of  his  youth, 
Scifoum  of  innocence  aud  troth,  470 

Sails  the  grstfi  monster,  scorned   and 

hated. 
His  heart  with  vice  contaminated. 
Must  I  teU  how,  on  his  return. 
He  scandalised  his  old  sojoun  t 
And  how  the  ^ardians  m  his  infancv 
Wept  o'er  their  quondam  child's  delin- 
quency 1 
What  could  be  done  1  the  elders  often 
Met  to  consult  how  best  to  soften 
This  obdurate  and  hardened  sinner. 
Finished  in  vice  e'er  a  beginner !  f    480 
One  mother  counselled  '*  to  denounce. 
And  let  the  Inquisitian  pounce 
On  the  vile  heretic ;"  another 
Thought  "  it  was  best  the  bird  to  smo- 
ther!" 
Or  "  send  the  convict  for  his  fialonies 
Back  to  his  native  land — ^the  colonies." 
But  milder  views  prevailed.  His  sentence 
Was,  that,  until  he  shewed  repentance, 
"  A  solemn  fast  and  frupl  diet. 
Silence  exact,  and  pensive  quiet,       490 
Should  be  his  lot ;'  and,  for  a  blister. 
He  got,  as  gaoler,  a  lay-sister. 
Ugly  as  sin,  bad-tempered,  jealous. 
Ana  in  her  scroples  over-iealous. 
A  jug  of  water  and  a  carrot  495 

Was  all  the  prog  she'd  give  the  parrot ; 
But  every  eve  when  vesper  bell 
Called  sister  Bosalie  from  her  cell. 
She  to  Vert- Vert  would  g^ain  admittance. 
And  bring  of  "  comfits"  a  sweet  pittance. 
Comfits !  alas !  can  sweet  confections 
Alter  sour  slavery's  imperfections  t 


*  Toutes  pensent  6tre  ll  la  fin  du  monde, 
£t  Bur  son  nes  la  mere  Cun^gonde, 
Se  laissant  chevir,  perd  sa  demiere  dent ! 

f  II  fut  un  sc616rat 

Profes  d'abordj  et  sans  noviciat. 
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Whtt  m  "  pretenrM  '*  to  you  or  me. 
When  locked  op  in  tbe  Manhalseal 
A  place  that  certainly  deserves  505 

The  name  of  "  Best  of  all  Preservea." 
The  sternest  yirtue  in  the  hulks. 
Though   crammed  with  richest  sweet- 
meats, sulks. 

Taught  hj  his  gaoler  and  adrersity, 
Foil  saw  the  folly  of  perrersity,         510 
And  by  degrees  nis  heart  relented :   . 
Duly,  in  fine,  '*  the  lad  "  repented. 
His  tint  passed  on,  and  sister  Bridget 
Coaxed  the  old  abbess  to  abridge  it. 

The  prodigal  reclaimed  and  free,  5l5 
Became  again  a  prodigy, 
And  gave  more  joy,  by  woilra  and  words. 
Than  ninety-nine  canary  birds. 
Until  his  death.    Which  last  disaster 
(Nothing  oo  earth  endures !)  came  faster 


Than  they  imagined.    The  transition 
From  a  starred  to  a  stuffed  condition. 
From  penitence  to  jollification. 
Brought  on  a  fit  of  constipation. 
Some  think  he  would  be  living  still,  5S5 
If  given  a  "  Vegetable  Pill ;" 
But  from  a  short  life,  and  a  merry, 
PoU  sailed  one  day  per  Charon's  ferry. 

By  tears  from  nuns'  sweet  evelids  wept, 
Happy  in  death  this  parrot  slept;      530 
For  him  Elysium  oped  its  portals. 
And  there  he  talks  among  immortals. 
But  I  have  read  that  since  that  happy  day 
(So  writes  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
Proving,  with  commentary  droll,       5S5 
The  transmigration  of  the  soul). 
That  still  VerUVert  this  earth  doth  haunt. 
Of  convent  bowers  a  visitant ; 
And  that,  gay  novices  among, 
He  dwells,  transformed  into  a  tongue ! 


WHIG  FOREIGN  POLICY. 


The  stream  of  Whig  foreign  policy  is, 
at  least,  andeviatiog  and  rapia.  Lord 
PalmerstODy  with  consistency  quite  as- 
tonishing in  one  of  his  zigzag  public 
life,  has  darted  along  from  error  to 
eiror,  without  ever  even  by  accident 
prefinring  right  to  wrong,  or  following 
established  principle.  Never  did  man 
exhibit  such  stupendous  gifts  as  he  has 
done  for  tramphng  on  precedent,  dis- 
regarding the  li^ts  of  experience, 
evading  the  commands  of  prudence, 
and  acting  in  defiance  of  all  discover- 
able reason. 

His  lordship  has  been  mightily  as- 
sisted in  his  course  by  the  happy  ex- 
emption from  explanation  vouchsafed 
bim  by  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons. From  some  occult  cause,  ibis 
bouse  has  scrupulously  avoided  mate- 
rial interference  with  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  empire.  Perhaps  its  heavy 
labours  in  theoretic  legislation  have 
allowed  it  no  leisure  for  noticing  them, 
or  it  has  forgot  that  they  have  being, 
or  it  has  been  willing  to  shew  it  can 
leave  some  things  untouched,  or  be 
has  involved  them  in  such  confusion 
and  darkness  that  it  bas  been  unable 
to  discover  any  tangible  point  of  in* 
quiiy.  It  has  only  occasionally  exacted 
nom  him  laconic  answers  on  isolated 
matters  of  fact ;  on  the  more  novel  and 
important  of  his  proceedings  it  has 
never  disturbed  him  with  question  or 
remark.  Thrice  happy  minister,  to 
have  been  accountable  only  to  such  a 
parliament!  What  would  have  been 
his  condition  if,  like  his  predecessors, 
be  had  been  compelled  to  trace  vievrs, 


detail  principle,  convince  by  reasonings 
and  justify  by  evidence  ? 

The  foreign  secretary  has  not  merely 
lefi  undone  what  other  people  think  he 
ought  to  have  done,  or  done  what  they 
have  deemed  unwise;  his  errors  have 
not  been  simply  those  of  judgment — 
the  pursuit  of  bad  ends  from  mistaking 
their  nature,  or  the  attempt  to  compass 
good  ones  by  improper  means.  With 
most  singular  and  perverse  originality, 
he  has  not  contented  himself  with  to- 
tally disregarding  what  he  and  his 
colleagues  have  described  as  his  im- 
perious duty;  he  has  laboriously  per- 
formed the  reverse.  He  has  drawn  a 
line  of  policy  as  the  only  true  one,  and 
then  fled  away  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction;  he  has  torn  to  tatterd  his 
principles  by  his  acts :  the  incontro* 
rertible  testimony  has  been  incessantly 
given  by  himself,  which  establishes  the 
destructive  character  of  his  proceedings. 

Our  readers  have  not  forgot,  if  Lord 
Grey  has,  that  when  the  Grey  ministry 
was  formed,  it,  with  inordinate  ostenta- 
tion, proclaimed  non-interference  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations 
to  be  its  grand  principle  of  foreign  po- 
licy. The  Whigs  founded  this  prin- 
ciple on  law  and  right,  as  well  as  ex- 
pediency ;  they  denounced  interference 
for  a  government  against  its  subjects 
as  crime  of  the  first  magnitude.  In 
their  boundless  abuse  of  the  Holv 
Alliance,  they  would  scarcely  admit 
that  any  nation  had  a  right,  even  in 
self-preservation,  to  intermeddle  with 
the  internal  changes  of  its  neighbour ; 
and  they  denied  such  right  wholly  to 
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any  onUm  of  oations.  lo  every  quarter, 
the  people,  at  any  rate,  were  to  be 
suffered  to  do  what  they  pleased  with 
their  institutions,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  might  be  to  themselves 
or  Europe.  The  pith  of  the  principle 
was  this — the  people  shall  every  where 
make  changes  of  any  kind  at  will,  and 
their  rulers  shall  not  be  supported 
against  them. 

The  practice  of  this  grand  tenet  of 
Whiggism  commenced  with  violent 
interference  between  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  and  a  part  of  his  subjects 
— between  the  divisions  of  a  state,  in 
order  to  split  what  had  been  solemnly 
made  one  kingdom  into  two.  At  the 
outset,  the  Whigs  professed  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  allies  of  this  coun* 
try,  and  to  intend  nothing  beyond  ftiir 
and  friendly  mediation.  Speedily  they 
made  the  concert  opposition,  and  the 
mediation  war.  Allies  were  cast  off — 
the  parties  mediated  for  were  disre* 
garded— the  dictation  of  France  and 
England,  but  really  of  France  alone, 
was  set  up  to  the  suppression  of  £u«- 
rope's  right  of  judgment — the  interests 
of  the  dictators  were  alone  consulted, 
and  the  sword  was  used  to  enforce  the 
profligate  award.  The  interference 
openly  sacrificed  the  interests  and  de- 
spised the  wish  of  Europe ;  instead  of 
acting  to  give  due  protection  to  the 
states  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  new  kingdom,  it  did  the 
contrary:  it  treated  the  Belgians  as 
slaves  when  they  opposed  the  profit  of 
its  parents,  and  its  efforts  were  em- 
ployed to  give  unjust  and  pernicious 
power,  in  the  teeth  of  right,  to  tliose 
likely  to  make  the  worst  use  of  it. 
This  interference  from  the  beginning 
did  nothing  required  for  its  justifica- 
tion, and  every  thing  which  could  render 
it  criminal. 

Dictation  was  here  found  to  be  s6 
agreeable  in  taste  and  easy  in  accom- 
plishment, that  a  regular  course  of  it 
was  commenced  before  the  Belgic  bu- 
siness was  disposed  of.  In  respect  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  no  plea  is  put 
forth  that  France  and  England  act  in 
union  with,  or  by  consent  of,  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Two  states  thus  form  an 
alliance  (certainly  not  a  holy  one),  to 
manage  according  to  their  will  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  certain  other  nations,  in 
the  first  place,  in  defiance  of  that  body 
of  states  of  which  they  are  members. 

But,  perhaps,  in  this  violation  of  the 
rights  of  Europe,  they  seek  to  gratify 


the  people  wlioae  affiurs  they  take  under 
their  dictation.  Surely  they  are  prac- 
tising the  French  doctrine  of  the  Rights 
of  Mant  and  the  great  principle  of  mo- 
dem Whigs,  that  the  sovereignty  be- 
longs alone  to  the  people.  Feeling 
that  the  French  king  is  no  better  than 
an  unprincipled  usuipef,  and  holding 
that  the  English  one  has  no  claim  to 
his  throne,  u  the  right  to  bestow  crowns 
be  not  the  property  of  the  people,  they 
are  doubtlessly  labouring  to  save  the 
title-deeds  of  both  sovereigns,  and  en- 
able th«  inhabitants  of  Spaiu  and  Por- 
tugal to  exercise  their  sacred-  righl  of 
choosing  their  rulers.  No.  In  both 
countries  their  war  is  against  the  peo- 
ple^, they  cannot  pretend  that  they 
suppoit  any  thing  worthy  of  being 
called  a  minority ;  they  assail  the  de* 
mocracy  as  well  as  the  aristocracy,  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy — the  mass; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  exception — the 
occasional  town — the  handful  of  mixed 
individuals — the  timid  neutral,  that 
they  are  followed  rather  than  led.  The 
French  democrats  and  English  Whiga 
force  the  people  by  the  sword  under 
rulers  whom  they  wish  almost  unani- 
mously to  expel  by  the  sword,  and 
dispose  of  them  as  riaves  through  con- 
quest— as  brutes,  by  means  of  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  tyranny.  Oh, 
shame  I 

At  any  rate,  Uie  governments  which 
the  alliance  is  maintaining,  actually  or 
practically,  by  the  bayonet,  must  have 
a  right  of  the  most  pure  and  unim- 
peacnable  legal  character.  That  of 
Spain  stands  on  an  arbitraiy  violation 
or  fundamental  law,  amounting  to 
usurpation  ;  if  its  claim  be  valid,  such 
law  IS  worthless  and  powerless  in  this 
and  every  other  nation.  That  of  Por- 
tugal can  onlv  plead  a  right  forfeited 
and  destroyed,  coupled  with  incom- 
plete conquest  by  means  of  foreign 
mercenaries  and  governments.  These 
governments  cannot  even  urge  full  pos- 
session, the  support  of  a  minority  able 
to  save  them  from  destruction— ability 
to  maintain  themselves  by  the  most 
comprehensive  use  of  despotism.  The 
atrocious  treaty  lately  laid  before  the 
world,  proclaims  that  they  do  not  even 
stand  on  the  tenour  of  their  subjects^ 
but  only  on  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
France  and  England. 

Well,  doubtlessly  the  alliance  is 
acting  in  this  manner  to  save  ilsetf, 
aoco^ing  to  the  law  of  nations,  ftom 
grievous  injuries  and  dangers.    Were 
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it  to  remain  passife,  p^ifiaps  the  peo« 
pie  in  Spain  and  Poitngal  would  estfr* 
blish  gcyremments  irreconcilable  with 
those  of  other  states,  and  especially  of 
France  and  England.  They  wish  to 
presenre,  but  not  to  change  dynasty 
and  institution;  to  prevent  hazardous 
esamplC)  and  suppress  revolutionary 
principle.  Their  civil  war  would  en- 
courage convulsion  in  no  quarter,  and 
their  triumph  would  serve  the  cause  of 
general  order  and  tranquillity.  But 
probably  they  would  injure,  in  some 
way,  France  and  England.  The  for- 
mer is  clearly  the  parent  of  the  iniquity, 
and  what  imaginaiy  dangers  can  she 
fibricate  to  veil  it?  Would  the  strug- 
gles of  the  people  disturb  her  domestic 
peace,  or  their  success  lead  to  her  in- 
vasion? She  dare  not  assert  the  ab- 
surdity; it  is  not  found  in  the  execrable 
treaty.  She  is  moved  by,  not  evil  or 
apprehension,  but  the  wish  to  retain 
her  sway  over  Spain,  and  extend  it  to 
Portugal;  to  increase  her  trade  and 
power.  As  to  her  wretched  minion 
England,  what  has  she  to  fear  from 
them  ?  It  is  veir  probable  that  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Palmerston  feels  assured 
Don  Miguel  would  have  made  a  de- 
scent on  this  country  to  give  success 
to  revolution,  and  Don  Carlos  would 
have  conquered  Ireland  or  the  East 
Indies;  but  even  such  a  ministry  as 
the  present  one  can  hardly  agree  with 
him  in  the  majority.  All  other  men 
know,  that  what  they  desire  would  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  her;  that  she 
is  fighting  against  the  nations  which 
during  the  war  contributed  so  largely 
to  heap  on  her  glory  and  greatness,  to 
prohibit  them  from  essentially  serving 
ner — to  make  them  enemies  instead  of 
allies — to  cast  from  her  security,  com- 
merce, and  power. 

The  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  exhibited  in 
these  questions :  Shall  Spain  continue 
to  be  what  she  has  commonly  been,  a 
kind  of  appendage  to  France,  or  be- 
come, from  the  change  of  government 
in  the  latter,  the  friend  of  England  ? 
Shall  Portugal  remain  the  valuable  ally 
of  England,  or  pass  with  Spain  to 
France?  Shall  England  or  France 
enjoy  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal? 
Sludl  the  latter  weigh  in  the  scale  of 
power  with  the  democratic  party,  or 
the  friends  of  order — with  the  French 
Orleanists  and  English  Whigs,  or  their 
opponents  —  with  England  against 
France,  or  France  against  England? 


Here  is  the  source  of  the  interference ; 
and  England  tugs  at  the  car  of  France 
like  the  beast  in  harness,  not  only  to 
sustain  the  mighty  loss,  but  to  wear 
the  withering  ignominy. 

But  the  alliance  declares  its  great 
object  is  to  give  freedom  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  although,  from  their 
perverse  conduct,  it  has  to  force  the 
gift  on  them  by  the  sword.  Either  the 
essence  of  freedom  consists  in  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  people — the  right  of 
the  latter  to  choose  their  rulers  and 
institutions,  of  Whiggism  is  fisilse  in 
its  foundation,  and  the  Whigs  are  the 
most  abominable  of  hypocrites.  Ac- 
cording to  Whiggism,  the  alliance  is 
placing  these  nations  in  the  worst 
slavery;  and  common  sense  demon- 
strates, that  they  can  only  be  kept 
under  rulers  they  wish  to  expel  by  the 
unsparing  use  of  tyranny.  The  peo- 
ple are  to  be  bound  by  foreign  cannon 
to  obey  rulers  and  accept  laws  they 
hate ;  yet,  forsooth,  they  are  to  be  free 
— they  are  to  govern  themselves  through 
representatives  1  This  is  the  freedom 
of  the  English  Whig,  as  well  as  of  the 
French  Orleanist ;  his  name  ought  to  be 
a  by-word  with  every  honourable  man 
fbr  profligate  insincerity  and  tyranny. 

Putting  this  aside,  what  is  the  freedom 
in  reality  thus  bestowed  in  so  strange  a 
manner?  The  interference  establishes 
a  kind  of  government,  new  in  all  parti- 
culars. Institutions  are  to  be  neither 
monarchical,  nor  aristocratic,  nor  de- 
mocratic; they  are  only  to  enable  a 
party  to  tyrannise.  Forming  the  mo- 
del at  home,  the  king  is  to  be  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party;  which 
is  to  be  equally  despotic  over  the  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy.  In  England, 
Fiance,  and  elsewhere,  the  ruling  party 
is  not  to  consist  of  any  of  the  great 
divisions  of  society,  or  an  effective 
compound  of  them ;  it  is  to  be  on  the 
one  hand  inveterately  hostile  to  the 
higher  classes,  and,  on  the  other,  inde- 
pendent and  regardless  of  the  lower 
ones.  The  paltry  minority,  fiercely 
opposed  in  interest,  feeling,  and  pur- 
suit to  the  majority,  is  to  compose  it. 
Institutions  are  carefully  fashioned  to 
attain  this  end. 

The  mass  of  the  population  in  France 
is  anxious,  for  one  object  or  another, 
to  overthrow  the  government ;  and  yet 
we  see  the  latter  exercising  boundless 
despotism.  One  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature is  directly  under  its  command, 
and  the  other  obeys  it  in  all  things. 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  legislatnre  is 
set  up  which  is  oo]y  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  executive.  A  system  of  re- 
presentation so  narrow  as  to  bring 
election  within  reach  of  the  executive, 
necessarily  produces  the  most  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  of  all  governments,  in 
these  countries,  the  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy, clergy  and  laity,  are  hostile 
to  their  rulers  in  both  person  and  sys- 
tem; yet  no  one  expects  that  their 
representatives  will  do  other  than  sup- 

I)ort  the  rulers.  A  kind  of  government 
ike  this  is  only  an  absolute  one  with 
additions,  armed  with  new  instruments, 
endowed  with  new  powers,  and  ani- 
mated with  new  motives  to  injure  and 
oppress. 

While  all  classes  are  in  the  body 
stripped  of  freedom  in  its  vital  part, 
effective  representation,  the  party  which 
has  them  at  its  mercy  is  impelled,  by 
creed  and  interest,  to  oppress  them  to 
the  utmost.  In  France,  they  can  only 
be  restrained  from  rebellion  by  despot- 
ism ;  and  the  case  must  be  similar  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Hence  the  pre- 
tended free  institution  is,  in  the  main, 
from  necessity,  an  instrument  for  con- 
tracting and  suspending  freedom — for 
converting  the  will  of  the  ruler  into 
arbitrary,  severe  law. 

This  ruling  minority  is,  in  its  spirit 
and  practice,  of  the  most  tyrannical 
character.  Whenever  the  Whigs  find 
in  the  constitution  a  barrier  against 
their  will,  they  set  it  aside :  all  their 
alterations  of  it  tend  to  make  it  their 
instrument.  The  party  abroad  acts  in 
the  same  manner.  One  part  of  a  peo- 
ple ought  to  enslave  the  other,  is  the 
grand  principle;  and  this  part  ought 
to  annul  or  trample  on  law  at  pleasure, 
is  the  general  practice.  The  new  so- 
vereigns set  up  by  the  interference  are 
more  faithless  and  despotic  than  the 
old  absolute  ones.  The  King  of 
France  has  proved  himself,  by  the  lan- 
guage he  used  to  the  revolutionary 
schoolboys  and  republicans  on  his  ac- 
cession, and  his  subsequent  acts,  to  be 
capable  of  any  thing.  In  Portugal, 
Don  Pedro  commences  his  constitu- 
tional career  with  heinous  confiscation 
and  robbery:  the  Queen  of  Spain 
erects  her  throne  on  foul  breach  of 
law,  and  pretends  to  give  freedom  by 
using  foreign  force  to  establish  the 
worst  of  slavery:  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  are  more 
trustworthy  and  less  tyrannical,  and 
are  more  effisctualiy  limited,  in  one 


way  or  another,  than  those  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  a  people 
must  enjoy  much  more  practical  free- 
dom and  good  government  under  a 
despotism  of  their  choice,  than  under 
one  they  abhor.  The  interference  sub- 
jects Spain  and  Portugal  to  infinitely 
more  actual  tyranny  than  they  endured 
from  their  old  rulers;  and  it  binds 
them  to  civil  war,  or  the  burden,  in- 
sults, and  injuries  of  foreign  armies  to 
prevent  it.  It  not  only  gives  them 
more  tyrannical  rulers,  but  makes  them 
the  slaves  of  other  countries ;  their  ru- 
lers dependent  on,  must  be  in  essen- 
tials no  better  than  the  menials  of, 
France  and  England. 

The  Grey  ministry  has  thus  r^u- 
larly  practised  the  contrary  of  its  lead- 
ing principle  of  foreign  policy — non- 
interference ;  and  of  course,  on  its  own 
declaration,  has  been  guilty  of  gross 
abuse  of  trust.  It  has  shewn  that  the 
abuse  has  not  been  committed  to  fa- 
vour the  people  in  any  quarter,  touch- 
ing either  wish  or  circumstance,  but 
to  restore  the  old  system  of  disposing 
of  them  like  brutes,  and  place  them 
under  more  severe  tyranny.  Let  us 
now  inquire  how  far  it  has  practised 
its  other  professed  principles. 

On  its  declaration,  tne  balance  of 
power  ought  to  be  preserved.  What 
constitutes  this  balance?  Europe  is 
so  divided  in  territory,  that  no  nation, 
or  union  of  nations,  can  preponderate 
for  offensive  purposes :  a  state  of  things 
is  agreed  on,  and  power  is  distributed 
in  such  manner  as  will  protect  it  from 
change  without  general  consent.  The 
balance  is  attacked,  if  any  part  of 
Europe  attempts  to  dictate  in  what 
concerns  the  wtiole ;  it  is  destroyed,  if 
such  part  prevail.  It  exists  as  much 
in  distribution  of  friendship  and  al- 
liance as  of  territory ;  the  transfer  of  a 
nation's  partiality  aiSects  it,  in  respect 
of  derangement,  like  the  transfer  of 
that  nation's  dominions.  To  be  main- 
tained in  territory,  it  must  be  main- 
tained in  policy:  every  nation  must 
adhere  to  its  unions,  leanings,  jealou- 
sies, and  antipathies.  Changes  of  po- 
licy are  the  most  to  be  feared,  because, 
while  they  effectually  set  it  aside,  they 
destroy  the  defences  of  territory,  and 
bring  on  it  also  grievous  changes. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  this 
balance  to  be  preserved,  if  Europe  be 
merely  divided  into  two  hostile  parts; 
for  in  such  case  the  parts  cannot  be 
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and  restnuned  from  enaoaching 
on  escb  other.  And  it  is  very  raiinifest 
that  this  division  can  only  be  prevented 
by  the  independent  exertions  of  Eng- 
land. A  glance  at  the  history  and 
present  state  of  the  continent  proves, 
that  without  her  it  must  be  always 
split  into  two  unequal  masses,  in  turn 
the  prey  of  each  other. 

By  this  the  policy  of  England  was 
governed  befiore  the  triumph  of  Wbig- 
gism.  Her  interference  with  conti- 
nental afiairs  was  incessant  and  lead- 
ing, but  its  nature  was  regulation  and 
decision,  rather  than  connexion.  It 
was  not  intended  to  assist  one  nation 
against  another,  or  to  serve  any  on  the 
score  of  separate  gain :  the  great  ob- 
ject of  her  j«Uousies,  animosities,  friend- 
ships, and  alliances,  was  to  maintain  a 
certain  system  of  territory  and  policy, 
resources  physical  and  moral,  which 
was  held  to  be  essential  for  common 
good.  If  she  were  the  ally  of  Austria 
or  enemy  of  France,  it  was  only  to 
preserve  to  the  one  and  withhold  from 
the  other  what  was  prescribed  by  the 
interests  of  Europe.  Towards  both 
her  policy  was  defensive;  it  was  to 
keep  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  at 
the  due  height  of  power :  she  reversed 
her  relations  with  them  if  Austria  at- 
tempted to  gain  beyond,  or  France 
were  in  danger  of  losing,  what  the 
general  weal  required.  Acting  as  the 
imnanial  judge,  she  gave  assistance 
ana  iodicted  penalty  only  in  obedience 
to  national  law  and  equity. 

This  policy  the  Whig  ministry  has 
wholly  reversed.  At  present  Russia 
and  France  appear  as  the  great  rival 
powers  of  Europe,  and  they  divide  the 
continent  more  or  less  between  them. 
To  maintain  any  equipoise,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  England  ought  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  both,  and  to  stand  be- 
tween them ;  to  use  her  weight  impar- 
tially for  eitlier,  accordiBg  to  their  con- 
doct,  and  restrain  them  eaually.  She 
should  Ubour  to  keep  them  at  the 
lowest  point  of  power  in  rraard  to 
alliance  and  influence,  and  of  course 
to  keep  other  nations  as  far  as  possible 
independent  of  them.  She  ought  to 
form  the  third  and  greatest  head  of 
Europe,  holding  the  sceptre  over  the 
others  in  respect  of  law  and  limitation. 

England  is  cut  down  into  the  ally 
and  instrument  of  France.  It  neces- 
saiily  follows  that  her  weight  is  thrown 
into  the  French  scale,  and  then  used 
to  fotve  as  many  other  nations  as  poe- 
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sible  into  it.  From  this,  the  states 
which  are  beyond  the  influence  of 
France  are  driven  into  the  Russian 
scale.  We  hear  no  more  of  Austria 
being  equally  jealous  of  Russia  and 
France  —  of  Prussia  leaning  to  the 
latter  from  dislike  of  the  former — of 
the  independent  conduct  of  divers 
smaller  states — the  influence  of  Eng- 
land as  a  leader  over  Austria,  Portugal, 
and  Holland.  This  country  has  fallen 
into  a  vassal,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
countries  which  found  shelter  under, 
or  followed  her,  have  lost  all  power  of 
independence  and  neutrality.  Europe 
is  divided  into  two  great  hostile  parts ; 
between  these  every  state  is  compelled 
to  choose  its  side,  and  nothing  exists 
to  connect,  restrain,  and  poise  them. 
Of  course  the  balance  of  power  is  an- 
nihilated. The  union  of  France  and 
England  is  avowedly  not  to  defend 
and  preserve;  it  is  to  encourage  and 
aid  all  changes  of  government  and 
territory  calculated  to  strengthen  it, 
and  to  prevent  every  other,  in  despite 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  have  seen 
it  folly  exercised  for  both  purposes. 
Its  friends  proclaim  that  it  dictates; 
and  the  dictation  is  employed  to  com- 
pass changes  in  the  system  of  Europe 
which  other  states  would  resist  with 
the  sword,  if  means  were  not  denied 
them.  Here  is  both  confession  and 
proof  that  the  balance  of  power  is  no 
more:  one  part  of  Europe  acts  the 
despot  over  the  other. 

It  is  proclaimed,  that  England  has 
producea  this  state  of  things  to  main« 
tain  the  balance,  by  potting  certain 
states,  and  particularly  Russia,  under 
restriction.  The  cry  against  the  po- 
tency and  designs  of  Russia  is  still 
heard,  and  it  is  oddly  enough  raised 
by  Conservative  as  well  as  Whig: 
when  it  cites  no  evidence,  and  is  made 
a  means  for  placing  Europe  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  it  demands  detailed 
scrutiny. 

Before  Russia  became  a  leading 
state  in  the  European  system,  France 
could  not  bo  restrained  ;  other  nations 
could  not  be  confined  to  their  places 
in  tlie  equipoise;  war  was  almost  un- 
ceasing; and  the  distribution  of  power 
sustained  continual  change.  The  evils 
of  all  this  fell  with  tremendous  effect 
on  England.  By  multiplying  relations, 
dividing  jealousies,  neutralising  re- 
sources, and  creating  new  checks,  the 
growth  of  Russia  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable service  in  giving  to  the  system  of 
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Europe  equipoise,  stability,  and  peace. 
This  country  has  gained  hr  more  from 
it  than  any  other ;  it  has  given  her  the 
means  for  exalting  herself  from  the 
rival  of  France  into  the  judge  of  the 
vrorld — from  the  side  of  the  balance 
into  its  ruler.  She  has  found  in  Rus- 
sia another  nation  to  relieve  her  from 
the  gigantic  cost  and  peril  of  keeping 
France  in  order,  and  ibrm  one  ot  her 
best  bulwarks  and  most  valuable  sources 
of  greatness.  What  would  have  been 
the  issue  of  the  war  to  her,  and  what 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  if  the 
latter  had  not  contained  Russia  ? 

Russia,  like  any  other  nation,  may 
be  too  powerful ;  and  it  is  asserted  she 
is  already  so.  Looking  at  her  singly, 
what  could  she  accomplish  for  her  own 
profit  if  France  and  England  were 
divided  as  formerly?  She  could  not 
take  a  step  in  her  designs  against 
Turkey,  or  any  she  might  entertain 
against  her  nearest  neighbours,  with- 
out having  to  encounter  all  Europe. 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  lead  in  op- 
posing her,  from  both  interest  and  feel- 
ing. For  aggrandisement  she  stands, 
in  position  and  resources,  isolated  and 
powerless ;  she  can  do  nothing  without 
allies,  and  she  cannot  gain  them  by 
either  threat  or  bribe.  Such  a  hostile 
confederacy  as  France  and  England 
form  can  alone  force  to  her  such  allies, 
and  extort  their  consent  to  her  increase 
of  territory. 

Russia  is  pre-eminently  destitute  of 
influence  supplied  by  her  own  means, 
taking  into  account  all  that  can  be 
extracted  from  intrigue.  She  can  offer 
no  direct  profit  to  either  neighbour  or 
stranger,  bieyond  assistance  in  the  way 
of  defence  or  redress  of  wrong.  Her 
situation  disables  her  for  giving  such 
assistance  to  various  nations,  and  she 
can  only  bestow  it  on  othera  as  an 
auxiliary  with  them  in  the  front  of  the 
battle.  No  weak  nation  is  dependent 
on  or  controlled  by  her,  through  her- 
self; while  all  such,  as  far  as  inclination 
is  concerned,  lean  from  her,  the  great 
ones  deem  her  little  better  than  a 
natural  enemy.  She  can  only  acquire 
excessive  or  great  influence  from  the 
misconduct  of  other  leading  states. 

If  the  influence  of  Russia  be  really 
so  great,  what  are  the  causes  ?  It  was 
the  common  complaint  during  the  war 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  could  not  be 
made  to  act  effectually  with  her,  in 
consequence  of  jealousy  and  dislike. 
In  regard  to  natural  causes,  Austria 


ought  to  be  no  more  friendly  to  her 
than  to  France ;  Prussia,  and  most  of 
the  smaller  states,  ought  to  be  much 
less  so.  How,  then,  has  she  contrived 
to  change  hatred,  inspired  by  interest, 
suspicion,  and  national  antipathy,  into 
atuichment?  Has  she  wrought  the 
wonder  by  promises  of  spoil  and  po- 
tency— by  bribing  the  ruler,  or  fanning 
the  bad  passions  of  the  subject?  The 
charge  is  not  heard,  even  from  her 
enemies.  Common  interest,  common 
danger,  make  other  nations  cast  away 
old  animosities  and  seek  her  friend- 
ship; intrigue  on  her  part  is  useless, 
she  is  courted  as  a  protector. 

Her  influence  with  Turkey  has  beea 
much  dilated  on  and  declaimed  agaiiMt. 
Turkey  was  threatened  with  overthrow 
by  insurrection.  France  and  England 
had  military  hold  of  Greece  in  a  hostile 
character;  their  principles  compre- 
hended Egyptian  as  well  as  Greek  in- 
dependence, and  were  as  favourable  to 
Asiatic  as  to  European  rebellion.  It 
is  morally  certain,  that  if  Russia  had 
stood  aloof  she  must  have  vanished  as 
an  empire,  with  the  sanction  and  even 
instrumentality  of  both.  While  they 
bound  Russia  from  further  despoiling 
her,  they  made  themselves  her  dan- 
gerous enemies ;  they  created  her  the 
means  of  trusting,  and  compelled  her 
to  depend  for  existence  on,  Russia; 
and  then  they  gave  the  latter  a  deep 
interest  in  her  preservation  and  fi*iena- 
ship.  Small  proof  does  this  afford  of 
the  success  of  Russian  intrigue. 

France  stands  an  object  of  terror  to 
almost  every  continental  government ; 
her  predilection  and  struggles  for  re- 
publicanism .threaten  all  with  destruc- 
tion ;  the  great  powers  have  to  fear 
from  her,  in  example,  precept,  and  as- 
sistance, revolution  and  dismember- 
ment ;  and  the  smaller  ones  at  least  re- 
volution. In  her  eyes  nothing  is  set- 
tled, and  all  is  wrong  in  system  and 
territory.  England  can  no  longer  be 
appealed  to  for  protection.  She  is  at 
length  conquered,  and  lost  as  an  inde- 
pendent state :  the  vassal  rather  than 
ally  of  France,  she  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  common  enemy.  What  is 
the  inevitable  consequence?  All  are 
driven  to  Russia  for  alliance  and  sup- 
port. While  France  and  England 
make  her  on  the  one  hand  the  sole  re- 
source for  escaping  ruin,  they  bind  her 
on  the  other  from  betraying  the  trust 
reposed  in  her  for  her  own  aggrandise* 
ment.     Nevertheless,  when   any  go- 
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Temment  Aies  to  her  for  succour  against 
the  worst  evils,  we  are  grarely  assured, 
it  is  only  moved  to  do  so  by  her  in- 
fluence and  intrigue. 

So  long  as  England  remained  the 
great  guardian  of  Europe  against 
France,  the  cry  of  Russian  influence 
was  unknown ;  she  was  the  power  to 
which  all  turned  for  council  and  as- 
sistance,—  the  repository  of  hope  and 
confidence :  Russia,  feared  in  one 
quarter  and  hated  in  another,  could 
only  act  like  the  rest — as  her  follower. 
Then  complaint  only  spoke  of  her 
English  influence  and  intrigue.  She 
cast  from  her  the  high  trust,  to  become 
the  instrument  of  France,  and  tliereby 
transferred  it  to  Russia,  both  by  resig- 
nation and  imposing  a  compulsion  on 
Europe. 

The  influence  of  Russia,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  amount  and  act,  is  thus 
demonstrably  drawn  from  France  and 
England,  but  mainly  from  the  latter. 
Tltrough  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  France  a  powerful  confede- 
rainr  niust  always  exist  against  her  for 
defensive  purposes,  having  for  its  head 
either  England  or  Russia.  This  con- 
federacy must  be  more  or  less  strong 
and  united  as  France  may  be  a  source 
of  danger:  strike  the  latter  out  of  the 
map  and  it  will  turn  against  Russia; 
give  France  England  as  an  instrument 
for  offensive  intermeddling  and  do- 
mineering, and  its  might,  cohesion, 
and  subserviency  to  Russia  will  rise  to 
the  maximum.  If,  then,  this  influence 
be  excessive,  England,  to  dissipate  it, 
has  only  to  return  to  her  position  of  in- 
dependence and  general  protection. 

A  certain  portion  of  power  is  neces- 
sary in  Russia,  and  data  exist  for  mak- 
ing it  matter  of  estimate :  it  is  essential 
on  British  as  well  as  general  interests 
for  her,  with  her  allies,  to  be  able  to 
keep  France  in  check,  and  enforce  the 
observance  of  national  law.  If  France 
and  England  can  dictate,  if  combined 
with  other  powers,  she  dare  not  act 
offensively  against  them  to  prevent  in- 
justice— she  is  certainly  too  feeble ;  it 
is  just  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  her 
to  be  effectually  counterpoised. 

France  has  been  regarded  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  lesser  German  states.  She, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  used  the 
trust  to  convert  them  into  dependen- 
cies, in  order  to  make  all  Germany  her 
menial ;  and  this  shews  her  protection 
is  wofully  insuflicient.  In  respect  of 
the  government  she  would  give  them, 


as  well  as  the  use  she  would  turn  them 
to,  they  need  defence  from  her  as 
much  as  from  any  other  power.  Eng- 
land, whatever  her  interest  and  wish 
may  be,  cannot  protect  them  alone; 
she  must  be  served  by  or  make  use  of 
other  nations.  She  must  have  Russia 
in  her  present  power  as  a  means  for 
preventing  France  from  enslaving  and 
appropriating  them. 

If  Russia  were  only  a  nation  of  the 
second  or  third  class,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  general  revolution  would  take 
place  abroad  to  establish  governments 
of  the  most  pernicious  character.  All 
her  potency  is  necessary  for  rendering 
her  the  indispensable  preventive  to 
republicanism  in  France,  as  well  as  to 
anarchy  and  calamity  in  other  nations ; 
enabling  rulers  to  refuse  with  effect  and 
concede  with  safety  ;  and  giving  to  the 
higher  divisions  of  society  their  just  in- 
fluence in  preserving  or  selecting  their 
institutions. 

Calling,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
the  hostile  divisions  of  Europe  the 
French  confederacy  and  the  Russian 
one,  let  us  ascertain  what  the  latter 
requires  to  be  restrained  from. 

France  in  her  hour  of  revolution 
veas  threatened  with  the  interference 
of  other  nations,  in  respect  of  her 
choice  of  a  government.  And  the 
same  France,  while  she  protested 
against  such  interference,  commenced 
a  regular  course  of  it  towards  other 
nations.  The  interference  she  depre- 
cated was  defensive,  and  only  sought 
to  prevent  her  from  being  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  without  doing  her  injury. 
That  she  practised  was  to  change  the 
distribution  of  power  throughout,  di- 
rectly or  otherwise,  for  her  own  profit, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

While,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  France,  it  was  infinitely  mure 
necessary  to  protect  other  nations  from 
France.  England  for  some  time  pro- 
tected the  latter,  and  could  have  done 
so  to  this  moment,  without  alliance, 
friendship,  or  relaxation  of  jealousy. 

But  the  Russian  confederacy  was 
and  is  to  be  restrained  from  interfering 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  sundry 
smaller  states.  What  does  it  seek? 
The  preservation  of  what  is  settled. 
No  one  charges  it  with  wishing  to  do 
more  than  prevent  changes  in  govern- 
ment and  territory.  But  it  opposes  the 
march  of  free  institutions.  Does  it 
oppose  nothing  else  ?  The  only  insti- 
tutions ottered  in  lieu  of  those  which 
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exist  aie  decidedly  deiiiocratic»  and  to  a 
certain  extent  republican,  in  clnuacter ; 
and  they  are  to  be  guided  by  rulov  of 
correspond in^  principles.  The  question 
arises.  How  are  they  calculated  to  ope- 
late  on  the  general  intexests  of  £urope  ? 
la  so  fiir  as  the  democratic  party  might 
prevail,  it  would  change  the  balance  of 
power  in  fiivour  of  France ;  every  na- 
tion it  might  gain  would  be  thrown 
into  her  arms,  from  necessity  as  well 
as  creed.  Let  France  surround  and 
connect  herself  with  a  due  number  of 
democratic  governments,  and  nothing 
external  or  internal  can  prevent  her 
from  resolving  herself  into  a  republic, 
and  diffusing  republicanism  through 
the  whole. 

It  is  demonstrable,  in  tlie  first  place, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  ioBueoce  of 
France  may  be  increased  by  the  erec- 
tion of  democratic  governments  in 
other  states,  it  will  cause  her  to  pre- 
ponderate in  the  scale  and  become  a 
common  disturber.  In  the  second, 
that  from  the  character  of  her  popula- 
tion, putting  other  matters  out  of  sight, 
she  could  not  ntaiotain  a  republican 
form  of  government,  or  prevent  one 
from  foiling  into  a  faithless,  inter- 
meddling tyranny.  And  in  the  third, 
that  if  she  could,  she  would  keep 
Europe  continually  involved  in  blood 
and  calamity.  No  free  institutions  can 
be  permanently  established  in  her  or 
other  continental  nations,  unless  they 
effectually  restrain  the  democratic  party, 
and  reconcile  themselves  in  the  system 
of  Europe  with  the  absolute  govern- 
ments. 

The  French  confederacy  supports  the 
geneml  democratic  party,  not  because 
the  Ru8)fian  one  exists,  but  fi-om  both 
principle  and  profits  Its  open  object 
IS  to  render  aristocracy  every  where 
powerless,  and  compass  the  destruction 
of  all  aristocratic,  as  well  as  absolute 
governments.  France  declares  it  is 
necessary  for  her  to  revolutionise  the 
countries  which  surround  her  and  others 
as  far  as  possible,  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence, intermeddling,  and  dictation. 

To  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
establish  such  free  institutions  as  will 
endure,  and  save  Europe  from  the 
greatest  evils,  it  is  essential  for  the  de- 
mocratic party  to  be  restrained  and 
limited.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  for 
free  institutions  to  be  raised,  only  under 
vigilant  jealousy  and  control,  as  for 
them  to  have  being.  France  at  her 
last  revolution,  if  left  to  herself,  or  if 


no  union  had  existed  to  restrain  her, 
would  evidently  have  put  herself,  and 
various  other  states,  under  republi- 
canism, and  caused  general  war.  The 
French  confederacy  seeks  to  establish 
governments  more  despotic  in  reality 
than  those  they  are  intended  to  replace, 
and  irreconcilable  with  any  which  dif- 
fer from  them. 

In  so  for,  then,  as  the  Russian  con- 
federacy may  attempt  to  prevent  na- 
tions from  making  changes  needful  to 
themselves,  and  not  dangerous  to  their 
neighboun,  it  ought  to  be  restrained. 
But  in  so  fer  as  it  may  endeavour  to 
bind  the  democratic  party  from  making 
pernicious  ones,  it  ought  to  be  zealously 
supported :  here  it  is  the  guardian  of 
freedom,  as  well  as  peace  and  order. 
The  French  one,  however,  needs  watch* 
ing  and  restraining  far  more  than  it  does. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  liberty  to 
make  any  progress  while  these  confe- 
deracies divide  Europe.  By  their  ac- 
tion on  each  other  they  make  govern- 
ment every  where  despotic  in  practice. 
Every  nation  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  French  is  forced  into  the  Russian 
one ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  obey  its 
leaden,  and  on  the  other,  safety  will 
not  allow  it  to  make  concessions:  it 
cannot  attempt  to  create  liberty  with* 
out  opening  the  door  to  anarchy  and 
despotism.  To  spread  lasting  free  in- 
stitutions, Europe  must  be  generally 
united,  not  to  prevent  or  propel,  but 
to  govern,  change ;  rulers  must  act  to- 
gether to  keep  it  within  the  proper 
limits,  and,  at  any  rate,  no  combination 
of  them  must  exist  to  encourage  and 
force  it.  Above  all,  the  democratic, 
dictatorial,  lawless  spirit  in  France, 
must  be  kept  in  fettera. 

What,  from  all  this,  ought  to  be  the 
conduct  of  England  ?  Unconnected 
with  either  confederacy,  she  should 
stand  between  them,  to  give  her  aid 
according  to  their  acts.  Instead  of 
creating  a  necessity  for  the  one  by 
combining  herself  with  the  other,  her 
endeavours  should  be  to  dissolve  both, 
and  bring  all  governments  to  act  in 
common  on  the  rule  of  consenting  to 
cautious  change,  and  rejecting  all  b^ 
side.  In  avoiding  union  with,  watch- 
ing, and  restraining  France,  she  ought 
to  vie  with  Russia.  Here  is  her  obvious 
duty  with  reference  to  the  progress  of 
freedom,  as  well  as  other  matters. 

These  confederacies  are  already 
fiercely  at  war  in  feeling,  principle, 
and  interest;  they  have  not  drawn  the 
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fword  solely  ftom  weakness  in  the  one, 
tod  ability  to  succeed  without  it  in  the 
other;  but  they  cannot  keep  it  in  the 
scabbard  much  longer.  The  system 
of  the  French  one  is  avowedly  one  of 
aggression ;  it  is  in  basis  to  encourage 
and  protect  changes  of  government  in 
other  states,  in  despite  of  the  Russian 
one.  Beginning  with  the  smaller  na- 
tions, it  is  to  advance  until  it  blow 
the  governments  of  both  Russia  and 
Austria  into  the  air;  to  the  leading 
nations  it  promises  dismemberment, 
as  well  as  revolution;  and  it  daily 
attacks  them  in  this  vital  point.  To 
compass  this,  every  country,  on  being 
subjected  to  change,  is  to  be  made  the 
menial  of  Fmnce.  Such  a  system 
makes  war  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  the  powers  which  stand  on  the 
defensive:  its  next  step  will  bring  it 
within  range  of  their  cannon,  and  give 
them  eqosdity  of  position.  Then  war 
will  commence. 

The  probable  fruits  of  such  a  war 
deserve  grave  consideration.  Hereto- 
fore peace  was  concluded  under  rea- 
sonably just  umpires ;  there  were  neu- 
tral nations  able  to  prevent  its  condi- 
tions from  clashing  materially  with  the 
common  good.  In  forming  the  last 
peace,  all  governments  acted  cordially 
together  to  give  it  the  best  character. 
But  at  the  close  of  this  war  Europe 
will  be  as  it  never  was  before,  s|riit 
into  two  great  masses — the  conqueror 
and  conquered  —  with  nothing  to  act 
between  them  as  judge,  and  the  one 
able  to  impose  any  terms  on  the  other. 
Primarily  a  war  of  extermination  be- 
tween one  kind  of  government  and  an- 
other, its  nature  is  to  prevent  any 
balance  of  power  from  existing  until 
the  extermination  is  accomplished. 
Chances  are  much  on  the  side  of 
Fiance ;  if  she  triumph,  Russia  and 
Austria  must  be  cut  down  by  dismem- 
berment into  comparative  impotence: 
her  object  is  to  give  independence 
wherever  it  may  be  desired  on  her  own 
creed ;  therefore  it  must  be  given  to 
Poland,  and  sundry  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian  empire.  She  must,  at  any  rate, 
sustain  no  diminution  ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is,  she  must  be  enlarged  to  obtain 
this  natural  boundary,  or  meet  the 
ardent  wishes,  of  that  people.  By 
division  into  parts,  loss  in  respect  of 

C'ldon,  the  operation  of  new  netgh- 
rs,  and  other  things,  the  powers 
capable  of  balancing  France  must  sink 
in  weight  to  the  second  or  third  class. 


Europe  Will  form  this  spectacle.  Fraiiict^ 
hx  surpassing  any  other  state  in  inte^ 
gral  strength,  will  have  smaller  nations 
dependent  on  her,  in  every  quarter,  to 
serve  as  provinces  and  garrisons  —  to 
be  as  useful  as  parts  of  herself  for 
keeping  in  chains  all  who  may  be 
inclined  to  thwart  her.  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia,  reduced  in  territory, 
incapacitated  for  acting  in  concert,  and 
having  only  jealous,  hostile  neighboursi 
will  be  no  better  than  her  slaves.  The 
general  democratic  government  must 
operate  even  more  than  the  division  of 
territoiy  to  render  France  despotic, 
and  other  leading  states  powerless. 

If  the  Russian  confeaeracy  prevail, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  leave 
France  so  powerful  as  she  is  in  pos- 
sessions: to  keep  her  down,  it  must 
divide  her.  Weakened  and  continually 
endangered  by  the  smaller  states,  it 
will  incorporate  them  more  or  less  with 
the  great  ones.  All  free  government 
must  be  banished  from  tlie  continent. 

If  peace  can  be  preserved,  every 
countiy  on  changing  its  institutions 
must  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  be  her  instrument  for  its  own 
safety.  Revolution  to  her  must  be  a 
certain  means  of  practical  conquest; 
in  every  successful  effi>rt  it  must  annex 
to  her  a  nation.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Belgium  she  has  already  acquired ;  let 
her  add  to  them  certain  Italian  and 
German  states,  and  she  may  set  re- 
straint at  defiance.  A  few  more  such 
triumphs  as  she  is  now  concluding  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  will  place  Europe 
under  her  dictation. 

The  Whig  ministry  has  thns  done 
its  utmost  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power.  It  has  laboured  to  transfer 
nations  from  one  scale  to  the  other, 
and  dissipate  all  presiding  and  ad- 
justing influence,  in  order  to  enable 
one  part  of  Europe  to  tyrannise  over 
the  other.  It  has  practically  made  a 
totally  new  distribution  of  power,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  creating  a  con- 
federacy to  carry  chapge  and  subversion 
to  any  point  at  pleasure,  and  prevent  a 
balance  from  existing. 

According  to  the  professions  of  this 
ministry,  another  leading  matter  with 
it  has  been  the  preservation  of  peace. 
It  found  the  affairs  of  Europe  harmo- 
niously managed  by  a  general  union 
of  the  nations,  and  its  first  step  was  to 
dissolve  the  union,  array  state  against 
state,  and  enable  one  to  dictate  in  the 
affairs  of  another.    It  has  filled  Europe 
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w'lth  jealousy,  animosity,  and  strife, 
and  made  war  to  a  large  portion  of  it 
almost  a  matter  of  self-presenration. 
This  it  has  done  to  prosecute  a  system 
of  change,  pregnant  in  every  motion 
with  both  general  and  civil  war. 

The  Whigs  hare,  at  least,  admitted 
that  the  interests  of  this  empire  ought 
to  be  protected  and  promoted.  How, 
then,  have  they  managed  these  inte- 
rests ?  England,  singly  or  as  a  leader, 
is  stripped  of  influence.  Regarded  as 
an  enemy  by  other  nations,  she  is  no 
better  than  the  instrument  of  France ; 
bound  to  obey  the  latter,  she  has  no 
more  directing  power  over  her  than 
she  has  over  Russia.  Her  weight  is 
used  throughout  for  French  purposes. 
She  is  binding  nation  after  nation  to 
France,  only  to  erect  a  tyranny  which 
will  make  her  its  principal  victim.  The 
more  power  she  may  give  it  the  more 
sacrifices  it  will  exact  from  her  so  long 
as  she  may  serve  it,  and  the  more  it 
will  injure  her  when  she  may  throw 
off  its  chains.  If  she,  on  the  strongest 
reasons,  break  her  French  connexion, 
can  she  take  back  what  she  has  given  ? 
Will  Belgium  and  Spain  follow  her,  or 
Portugal  become  again  her  ally,  or 
Holland  be  in  a  condition  to  assist 
her,  or  any  other  states  detach  them- 
selves from  France  at  her  wish  ?  No  ; 
all  she  is  giving  will  remain  to  be  em- 
ployed against  her. 

She  is  making  surrenders  to  France 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  union 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  of  the 
first  value  to  her,  as  a  means  of  re- 
straining France,  and  serving  her  in 
military  operations.  She  has  given 
away  the  one  and  disabled  the  other 
for  assisting  her;  what  she  here  pos- 
sessed against  she  has  bestowed  on 
France.  The  alliance  of  Portugal  vras 
found  in  the  last  war  to  be  highly  be- 
neficial; it  is  surrendered.  The  new 
government,  if  it  stand,  must  hang  on 
France,  both  from  its  character  and 
French  control  in  Spain.  Here,  also, 
what  she  possessed  against  she  has 
given  to  France.  The  last  revolution 
in  the  latter  might  easily  have  been 
used  to  secure  Spain  as  well  as  Portu- 
gal permanently,  gain  the  strongest 
hold  of  the  Netherlands,  and  substitute 
English  for  French  influence  in  various 
of  the  smaller  states ;  it  might  have 
been  used  to  give  England  a  vast  in- 
crease of  weight  in  the  balance  of 
fower,  as  a  principal,  and  against 
'ranee  and   Russia  alike.      Instead, 


what  she  ought  to  have  acquired, 
equally  with  what  she  possessed,  has 
been  heaped  on  France.  The  latter, 
by  the  nest  ■iinffiiiifHl  war,  ooold  nal 
have  taken  more  {ram  her  in  weight 
abroad  than  she  has  thus  voluntarily 
surrendered. 

In  regard  to  that  vital  matter,  trade, 
her  trade  with  Portugal  is  sacrificed, 
the  means  of  greatly  enlarging  it  with 
Spain  are  cast  away,  and  by  most 
other  nations  it  is  as  far  as  possible 
put  into  course  of  extinction.  This  is 
clearly  the  fhiit  of  the  French  alliance. 
The  bubble  of  a  trade  with  France  is 
burst ;  the  latter  must  take  all  and 
give  nothing. 

England  is  in  a  more  unsettled  and 
perilous  state  than  any  other  nation ; 
the  bad  spirit  which  prevails  in  her 
threatens  equally  her  institutions  and 
the  existence  of  her  empire.  The 
French  party  she  is  serving  is  in  prin- 
ciple and  feeling  as  hostile  to  her  con- 
stitution as  to  the  Russian  despotism ; 
it  hates  her,  and  regards  her  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  ultimate  designs  and  the 
richest  source  of  booty.  It  is  really 
allied  only  with  her  revolutionary  por- 
tion. By  being  its  menial  she  nurtures 
the  means  of  her  own  destruction. 

While  we  have  this  on  the  one  side, 
what  have  we  on  the  other ;  where  is 
the  countervailing  gain  ?  Where  is  the 
power  it  has  acquired,  the  commerce  it 
has  created,  the  protection  it  has  esta- 
blished, the  English  interest  of  any 
kind  it  has  promoted  ?  The  Whig  and 
Liberal  only  reply  —  Oh,  the  despots 
are  provoked  and  defeated ;  convul- 
sion is  caused  here,  and  a  certain 
faction  is  rendered  successful  there: 
France  and  England  dictate  I  Such 
items  of  profit  deserve  scrutiny.  The 
despots  are  provoked,  and  they  ex- 
clude her  goods,  cut  off  her  trade,  and 
threaten  her  dependencies.  They  are 
defeated,  and  it  renders  her  powerless. 
Convulsion  abroad  fans  that  convulsion 
at  home  which  the  Whigs  say  fills  the 
empire  with  danger.  The  dictation  is 
exercised  in  every  point  by  France 
alone  to  injure  England,  far  more  than 
any  other  state.  These  items  must  be 
entered  on  the  losing  side  of  the  ba- 
lance-sheet, and  the  other  exhibits  only 
an  unbroken  blank. 

How  far  France  is  worthy  of  all 
this,  is  a  matter  not  to  be  disregarded. 
**  I  never  saw  a  man  more  unlike  a 
king  than  her  sovereign!*'  ejaculates 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham.    Europe 
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may  respond,  May  all  kings  be  in  the 
last  degree  unlike  him!    When  we 
look  at  his  conduct  through  life  to  his 
nearest  relatives  —  the  principles  he 
always  professed  to  believe  in,  and  his 
practice  —  bis  wretched  slang  to  the 
revolutionists  on  his  accession,  and  his 
treatment  of  them  since — the  tyranny 
he  has  perpetrated  at  home,  and  that 
be  is  attempting  towards  other  coun- 
tries,—  we  find  everything  to  forbid 
England  from  reposing  tlie  least  con- 
fidence in  his  government.    But  we 
must  look  further.    He  evidently  acts, 
as  lar  as  possible,  on  the  system  of 
Buonaparte.    He  is  to  do  what  he 
pleases  in  France,  and  she  in  his  hands 
IS  to  do  what  she  pleases  with  other 
nations.      Insurrection    in    Belgium, 
civil  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  con- 
vulsion in  any  country,  are  tortured 
into  a  necessity  for  making  them  prac- 
tically her  dependencies.    While  she 
throws    her   chains  over  the  weaker 
states,  she  treats  the  rest  as  rivals  and 
enemies,  to  be  injured  at  every  oppor- 
tunity.   Instead  of  being  content  to 
act  amicably  with  other  powers  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  she  must  com- 
mand here,  and  acquire  there,  and 
give  the  decision  every  where :  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  must  have  no  voice 
in  managing  the  afiairs  of  Europe;  and 
England  —  poor,  fallen  England  I  — 
must  only  speak  what  she  may  direct. 
W  by  is  it  deemed  essential  for  France 
to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  power  ? 
That  the  balance  of  power  and  distri- 
bution of  territory  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed, the  law  of  nations   may  be 
enforced,  and  every  state  may  enjoy 
its  rights  and  privileges.   Then  it  must 
be  essential  to  restrain  her  from  using 
or  increasing  her  power,  to  make  its 
fruits  the  contrary.    The  doctrine  is  as 
criminal  as  new,  that  it  is  given  her  to 
make  other  nations  impotent — to  ex- 
clude Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
from  sharing  in  the  management  of 
European  a&irs — ^to  create  kingdoms, 
dethrone  sovereigns,  and  dispose  of 
crowns  at  will.    It  is  her  true  interest 
to  keep  within  her  own  orbit,  perform 
uprightly  the  part  assigned  her,  and 
submit  to  vigilant  restriction. 

The  evils  which  the  French  alliance 
is  calculated  to  bring  on  this  empire 
are,  we  fear,  inevitable.  Hope  that 
th^  may  be  averted  cannot  be  found 
at  home,  and  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  it  abroad.  The  Russian  con- 
federacy has  at  length  got  right  and 


justice  wholly  on  its  side,  but  it  can 
only  dissent,  complain,  and  suffer. 
They  who  believe  the  declamations 
against  the  boundless  power  of  Russia 
will  do  well  to  inquire  what  she  is  now 
doing,  or  thought  capable  of  doing. 
Austria  seems  to  have  lost  the  consum- 
mate ability  which  lately  shone  in  her 
cabinet,  and  she  is  so  seldom  heard  of 
that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  she  be 
in  existence.  Instead  of  assuming  the 
vigorous  and  commanding  altitude  re- 
quired by  the  interests  of  Europe,  she 
is  hesitating,  fearing,  and  compromis- 
ing, after  the  ruinous  example  she 
heretofore  furnished. 

Lord  Palmerston's  system  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  additions,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  made  matter  of  conjecture. 
Abroad,  his  prodigious  achievements 
in  casting  away  have  left  him  little 
to  part  with  ;  he  is  pennyless  to  the 
swindler,  and  useless  to  the  master: 
but  at  home  the  case  is  different.  Per- 
haps he  will  by  treaty  empower  France 
to  send  fifty  thousand  men  to  the  Irish 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order 
to  give  it  the  kind  of  government  she 
may  think  fit.  To  render  the  success 
of  this  magnificent  project  more  cer- 
tain, it  may  be  expected  that  he  will 
permit  her  to  garrison  Scotland.  The 
fear  of  creating  confusion  will,  we  ima- 
gine, deter  him  from  giving  the  English 
crown  to  the  French  king ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  he  will  make  the  latter 
prime-minister  of  England.  Such  an 
appointment  could  not  be  other  than 
marvellously  gratifying  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  it  might  oe  railed  against 
by  a  very  few  scattered  Tories,  but, 
saving  this,  it  would  be  little  censured 
by  either  house  of  parliament.  As 
France  sighs  grievously  for  ships  and 
colonies,  he  will,  it  may  be  presumed, 
give  her  the  West  Indies. 

Let  us  offer  his  lordship  a.  word  of 
counsel.  In  all  his  adventures  and 
exploits  with  the  French  monarch,  he 
is  only  the  Sancho,  and  not  the  Quix- 
ote. We  pray  him  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  a  small  portion  of  the  selfbh- 
ness,  sagacity  in  small  things,  and  even 
cowardice,  which  distinguished  his  great 
prototype.  If,  in  imitation  of  tiie  lat- 
ter, he  can  imbibe  a  little  affection  for 
the  ass  he  bestrides,  and  it  can  be 
made  to  display  the  stubborn  regard 
for  its  own  ease  and  safety  found  in 
the  ass  of  the  renowned  Sancho,  the 
gain  will  not  be  trifling  to  both  itself 
and  its  rider. 
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THE  POETS  OF  THE  DAY. 
BATCH  THE  FOURTH. 

TwBLvs  poets  in  one  single  twelvemonth  born, 

With  some  two  thousand  more,  our  isle  adorn ; 

But  it  so  chances  on  our  table  cast. 

We  but  a  dozen  have  in  month  the  last. 

L4*t'8  therefore  try  what  critic  skill  will  do 

With  those  example  poets,  ten  and  two^ — Drtden  altered. 


And  altered  glorious  John  should  be ; 
for  it  is  not  exactly  &ir  that  we  should 
compare  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose 
works  are  about  to  come  under  our 
critical  notice  with  the  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Milton  who  formed  the  subject  of 
his  epigram.  We  have  travestied  it  into 
a  commonplace  and  most  business-like 
preface  to  an  ordinary  review. 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  hackneyed 
story  (which,  in  fact,  is  the  true  story, 
and  therefore  the  hackneyed  one),  that 
poets  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries, 
and  that  paper  is  doomed  to  perish  as 
pitilessly  in  the  days  of  William  the 
FourUi  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Domi- 
tian,  when  it  was  made  such  a  matter 
of  lamentation  by  Juvenal.  All  this  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again,  vrith- 
out  in  the  least  degree  working  the 
slightest  reformation  among  the  of- 
fending parties.  Ladies  and  ffeotlemen 
will  write  verses  to  the  ena  of  time, 
notwithstanding  all  statutes  made  and 
provided  to  the  contrary,  just  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  do  any  other  naughty 
thing  in  despite  of  all  the  bills  that  mav 
be  passed  in  Lords  or  Commons,  with 
or  without  the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter. 

We  have  solemnly  determined  to 
take  all  the  poems  lately  sent  to  us, 
and  to  despatch  tliem  as  briefly  as  we 
can,  nothing  extenuating,  and  nothing 
setting  down  in  malice;  a  quotation 
which  will  be  admitted  to  be  most  ori- 
ginal. Of  the  first  that  comes  to  hand, 
it  will  not  be  indeed  suspected  that 


we  should  speak  maliciously ;  for  it  is 
tlie  poem  of  young  Graham,  of  Wad- 
ham— of  him  who  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing, in  beautiful  verses,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Beautiful,  indeed,  were 
the  verses ;  nor  did  they  sound  on  our 
ears  the  less  delightfully  because  they 
were  Tory :  nor  is  the  Toryism  of  their 
author  the  less  precious  to  our  hearts, 
because  we  find  it  accompanied  by 
such  talent  as  what  we  find  in  his 
ViiUm  of  Fair  Spirits,*  A  Vision  of 
Fair  Spirits  I  It  is  of  itself  a  glorious 
and  heart^^tirring  name,  and  quite 
enough  to  relieve  Wadham  of  any  ill 
impression  which  might  be  supposed 
to  attach  to  any  part  of  its  histoiy. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  go  back  to  the  old  foun- 
tains of  verse,  and  to  recanonise  the 
divinities  which  we  in  former  days 
worshipped,  before  we  were  seduoed 
from  them 

"  By  wonders  wild  of  Arabeeque,  com- 
bined 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shada." 

True  indeed  it  is,  that  tlie  pedants 
and  prosers  made  us  sick  of  Cynthia 
and  Phcebus;  but  the  poets  who  sang  of 

"  Triton  winding  out  his  ancient  horn,'* 

and  the  other  gods, "  when  Jove  usurp- 
ing reigned,''  are  still,  and  ever  wiit 
be,  the  foremost  of  the  earth.  Grahaia 
has  a  pretty  vision  of  those  times :  wa 
have  already  heard  all  he  says,  but  it 
is  nicely  and  harmoniously  re^said, 
nevertheless : 


"  Theirs  was  a  bright  mjrthology  of  yore. 
Who  walk'd  with  angel  spirits  to  and  fro 

Along  the  pleasant  earth,  ere  yet  it  bore 
Its  baneful  fruit  of  bitterneaa  and  wo ! 

When  man  was  godlike  in  hta  strength,  and  wore 
The  garb  of  immortality  below  — 

And  nought,  save  life,  was  needed  to  impart 

Love's  own  intense  religion  of  the  heart ! 

Ere  yet  the  sword  was  forged,  and  from  the  slain 
The  heart's  red  vintage  dyed  the  peaceful  eod. 


*  A  Vision  of  Fair  Spirits,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Graham,  of  Wadham 
College.    1834.    Boone,  London ;  Vincent,  Oxford.    8vo.    Pp.124. 
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WboM  •brinking  bMut  gsye  back  tb'  unbillow'd  nin 

To  call  on  bigb  for  rengeanoe  imto  God  ; 
Ere  jet  tbe  joyous  earth's  polluted  plain, 

Scoicb'd  bj  bis  step,  grew  barren  where  be  trod, 
And  man,  with  Cain-like  mark  upon  his  brow. 
Yet  unrepenting,  wandered  forth  —  as  now. 

Theirs  was  no  blinded  worship  ;  the  still  shore, 
Tbe  mount  snow-vestur'd,  and  the  wooded  glen, 

ThrilVd  with  tbe  countless  feet  of  them  that  bore 
Comfort  and  hope  —  glad  tidings  unto  men. 

Farewell,  bright  messengers !    Alas  I  no  more 
That  transient  yision  glads  our  earthly  ken, 

But  fond  hope  whispers  that  we  linger  yet 

0*er  those  whom  love  forbids  ye  to  forget.'* 

He  has  here  Christianised  the  old  Pagan  fencies  of  ibe  '*  creed  forlorn  ;*'  but 
the  fountain  whence  he  has  drank  is  not  to  be  mistaken :  and  a  fine  fbantain  it  iff. 

"  All  bail  to  thee,  lone  maiden  of  the  night, 

Fair-hair*d  Selene  !  com'st  thou  to  surprise 
Thine  own  adorer  on  th'  accustomM  height. 

With  the  cold  lustre  of  those  madd'ning  eyes  ? 
Yes,  he  hath  ^zed  upon  their  worshipped  light 

Full  oft — like  one  who  drinketh  ere  he  dies^-.- 
Still  gaze,  Endymion,  thou  art  not  tbe  first 
Whose  soul  has  yeam'd  with  that  undying  thirst  — 

That  frantic  wish  —  the  vulture  of  tbe  breast. 

Which  erst  Prometheus  in  his  bosom  bore  -« 
Earih-chain'd,  in  soul  to  mingle  with  the  blest; 

Mortal,  to  tread  the  sky's  immortal  shore  — 
To  lift  tbe  curtain  firom  that  home  of  rest 

Whose  threshold  is  infinity,  and  soar 
Till  the  freed  spirit  from  its  chain  of  clay. 
Upborne  on  wings,  anticipates  decay. 

Tbe  minstrel  wanderer  who  spake  of  TroT» 

While  nations  Ustened  to  his  thrilling  lute  — 
And  he  who  told  how  man's  primeval  joy 

Fled  with  the  taste  of  that  fiorbidden  fruit  — 
Each  felt  the  darkness  which  could  not  destroy 

The  thoughts,  whose  echoes  nerer  shall  be  mute. 
For  them  earth  slept,  but  Heayen  with  all  its  glow 
Lit  the  dim  eye  that  open'd  not  below." 

Weil  done,  and  breathing  of  tbe  true  spirit  1    We  add  one  more  passage : 


i« 


Rise,  ye  fair  daughtera  of  the  dancing  foam. 
Whose  jewell'd  feet  tread  lightly  o'er  tbe  wave, 

Which  is  the  threshold  of  your  ocean  home, 
Rise  from  the  pearled  hall  and  azure  care ! 

Rise  from  the  blue  depths  of  that  silent  dome. 
Where  each  tamed  billow  crouches  like  a  slave  ! 

The  soft  moon  slumbers  over  earth  and  sea, 

The  stars  look  down  in  beauty  —  Where  are  ye? 

Oh  !  by  the  music  of  that  voiceless  spell. 

Which  breathes  at  eventide  o'er  ocean's  breast  -^ 

By  the  sad  murmur  of  the  wreathed  shell. 
Whose  wailing  spirit  never  sinks  to  rest  — 

By  the  red  blush  that  lights  your  fairy  cell. 
When  Phoebus  slopes  unwearied  to  the  west— . 

By  thy  sea-worsfaipp'd  hair  and  snowy  brow. 

Daughter  of  Ocean,  pity  — listen  now ! 

By  those  blue  laughing  eyes  that  wildlj  beam 
Thiouffh  the  light  mantle  of  tbe  leapmg  spray,  * 

Like  midnight  statrs  tbick-mirror'd  in  the  stream, 
Whose  beavidg  bosom  multiplies  their  ray  -«- 
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BjT  tbj  white-iboiilden'  wmT«-«Bcurcled  glMm, 
O'er  whieh  the  looeea'd  treues  lore  to  altnj, 
LMre  the  dark  chunbem  of  thy  charmed  aleep  — 
Wbj  slmnVreat  thoa  1     Wake,  daughter  of  the  deep !" 

Then  follows  a  star-ftpirit's  Rong,  which  we  skip. 

"  Thej  cone.— they  come !  and  firom  their  beantf  fitng. 

Like  a  thin  robe,  the  ocean's  asure  rest ; 
They  come !  light  streams  from  each  immortal  wing. 

Like  la/s  waTS-borrow'd  from  the  mddj  west. 
Now  like  a  charmed  warrior  as  they  sing, 

The  oonrteoos  billow  stoops  his  snowy  crest. 
And  the  winds  hush  their  wailing  o'er  tne  sea8» 
SpaU-bonnd,  to  list  their  own  Nereides." 

On  which  the  tea-Dymphs  sing  an  answer  from  the  wave ;  and  then  come 

he  bines: 

"  Robed  in  the  silken  gossamer  that  flows, 
Woren  in  lustre  firom  yonr  elfin  loom  I 
Conch'd  in  the  ruby  chambers  of  the  rose. 

Fed  by  its  dew,  and  curtain'd  by  its  bloom ! 
Ifither,  ye  elves  !  the  sunbeam  fainter  ^lows. 

And  the  lored  twilight  gathers  with  its  gloom  — 
Fly  fi«n  the  grassy  mount's  untrodden  brow, 
Drap  from  the  scented  blossom  of  the  bough  — 

Steal  from  the  lily's  dew-bespan^ed  bell. 

That  rings  its  fairy  curfew  to  the  night— 
Haste  from  the  lowly  yilet's  hidden  cell, 

Whose  beauty  shrinketh  widow-like  from  sight— 
Creep  from  the  truant  snail*s  deserted  shell. 

Come  from  the  cowslip's  golden  halls  of  light— • 
Wake  from  each  blossom  of  the  apple-tree. 
That  opes  its  bright  psTilion  to  the  bee. 

Man's  waking  hour  hath  pass'd,  and  holy  sleep 

Sits  on  his  throbless  temples,  like  a  crown 
Fresh  pluck'd  from  Lethe's  garden  of  the  deep. 

Briefly  to  chain  each  master-passion  down. 
Nought  recks  the  slumb'rer  now  of  eyes  that  weep. 

Of  lips  that  threaten,  and  of  brows  that  frown ; 
No  more  his  curses  climb  the  darken'd  sky 
In  wrath— the  pure  air  bums  not  with  his  sigh. 

Then,  come  1  if  e!6r  your  lightly-falling  feet 
Have  oall'd  soft  echoes  from  the  hollow  dell  — 

If  e'er  the  music  of  the  breeze  was  sweet, 

That  lulls  the  folding  flower-leaf  with  its  spell — 

If  e'er  with  answ'ring  voice  ye  loved  to  greet 
The  lute-like  plaint  of  widow'd  Philomel  — 

If  e'er  the  weeping  bough  its  tear-drops  threw 

To  deck  your  miry  coronet  with  dew. 

The  world  is  ours  alone  —  the  conscious  stars. 

Night's  holy  children,  vigilsnt  above. 
Look  dovm  in  silence  from  their  golden  cars. 

To  seek  below  for  something  they  may  love. 
Haste  to  the  friry  tzyste  —  nought  earthly  mars. 

As  erst,  our  elfin  revel  in  the  grove ; 
Soft  harps  are  sounding  with  their  wonted  thrill. 
Bright  feet  are  glancing  noiseless  on  the  hill." 

These  are  hannonious  thoughts,  in  He  should  also  sedulously  eschew  such 

golden    numbers   shrouded.      Made  rhymes  as  morning  and  dawning.    He 

vtrltite^  puer !    If  you  stick  to  this  has  a  nice  translation  of  a  passage 

vein,  you  will  do.    We  have  not  room  in  Hippolytus  (p.  114 — 117).     What 

for  further  extract;   but  we  do  not  would    he    think    of   looking    over 

think  Graham  succeeds  in  lyric  metres.  Claudian  ? 
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Who  is  Spioerf  Heaven  knows. 
Bat  who  are  Longman,  Rees,  OnBe, 
Bnywa,  GncUy  and  Lflo^^BHai?  AH 
tta  wtt  Ieoows.  Hence  arises  a  won- 
der. Thai  Spicer  should  have  written 
the  Latt  Evening  qfCatanie^  cannot 
he  in  any  degree  considered  as  won- 
derfuly  hecanse  nohody  knows  what  is 
to  he  vrondered  at  in  Spicer ;  the  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  is  that  Longman, 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 
man (we  love  to  give  tbem  all  their  com- 
Eellations),  should  have  published  it : 
ut  we  do  not  profess  to  he  in  the  secrets 
of  the  publbhing  world.  The  opening 
of  the  poem  must  speak  for  itself. 

"  Smiaet  oo  its  own  Sici/y 
Hath  spread  like  a  royal  canopy— 
The  clouda  of  its  western  glory  rolled 
In  a  mantle  of  purple  and  mingled  gold ; 
And  the  beams  shot  forth  from  the  ami's 

red  ear. 
And  aoanda  that  seem  echoed  from  afar ; 
And  the  thousand  natural  charms  that 

give 
A  spirit  of  loveliness  to  eve. 
Their  yisioos  of  glory,  fair  Catafii«, 
Are  abedding  round  thee  moat  radiantly.'* 

So  Catanie  was  shining  radiant-Iy 
in  its  own  Sici-ly,  under  sunset  as  a 
cano-py.    We  soon  find  that 

"  There  were  airy  shadows  creeping 
Like  spirits,  from  rock  and  tower  and 
tree. 
As  if  to  watch  where  the  lovely  are 
sleeping 
Jsk  innocent  rest,  unconscious-/y." 

But, 

"  There  is  still  one  deep  red  beam 

Over  the  darkened  waters  playing ; 
One  miffht  have  thought  that  ominous 
gleam 

A  guardian  spirit,  awhile  delaying 
The  summons  of  gloomy  fate,  to  iee 
The  working  of  some  dark  destiny. 
And  there  were  hymnings,  low  and  sweet, 

That  came  on  tiie  breeze  o'er  the  moon- 
light MO, 
Aa  if  the  voice  of  a  sea-maid  charmed 

The  listening  waves  with  its  melo-dy.** 

These  ominous  preparations  made  a 
deep  impression  in  Catanie  in  Sicily ; 
blushing  cheeks  in  the  banquets  turn 

"  All  nale,  for  danger  will  always  bt 
Moat  fearful  when  linked  with  mystery." 

Soldiers  are  warned  by  one  voice,  which 
tells  them  that  their  trade  is  nought — 


•■a-fte  dain  and  thm, 
is  only  of  victory." 

Which  opens  rather  a  new  light  on 
afiairs,  it  being  quite  new  to  us  to  hear 
of  the  slam  raising  the  shout  of  victory. 
The  traveller  gets  a  hint  fiom  the  same 
voice,  which  assures  him,  that,  though 

"  There's  a  fair  ship  stemming  the  sum-* 

mersea. 
The  waves  round  her  path  sing  merriiy," 

it  will  be  sure  to  be  wrecked.  The 
lover  is  told  to  moUm  when  he  seet 
life  depart  from  his  mistress  — 

"  From  a  thing  so  fair,  that  seems  fimned 

to  be 
Apart  from  the  fate  of  mortality." 

And  these  prophecies  being  duly 
delivered, 

"  Then  sunk  the  echoes  on  tower  and  tree. 
But  slowly,  as  if  reluctantly." 

And  after  that  came  the  earthquake, 
and  the  vulture 

"  Rose  as  the  stifling  breath  went  by, 
And  past  with  a  low  and  sullen  ciy.*' 

And  there  was  an  end  of  Catanie  in 
Sicily  —  a  roost  euphonious  name, 
which  is  deservedly  aear  to  the  poet, 
who  says  in  a  note  that  — 

"  Catanie. — I  cannot  but  be  aware 
that  a  principal  port  and  city  in  Sicily 
has  been  universally  recognised,  in  mo- 
dem times,  as  *  Catania.^  This  word, 
as  containing  four  syllablea,  is  repugnant 
to  the  structure  of  the  veraifioation  which 
is  adopted  in  the  present  poem. 

**  lliat  the  term  '  Catanie'  is  not 
wholly  inyented,  I  would  refer  to  the 
earliest  Greek  name,  Kurdm,  Pansa- 
nias,  '  Kuhnii,'  page  867 ;  adopted  like- 
wise by  the  I.atm  authora,  Cicero  Orat. 
Verrem,  23;  Pliny,  Natural  History, 
pp.  3  and  8 ;  Frobonii." 

To  which  grand  display  of  learned 
authors  we  may  add,  that  it  is  used 
by  Spicerus,  Longmanni,  pamm.  The 
other  poems  in  the  collection  are  quite 
as  gCK>d  as  Catanie.  We  regret  to 
state,  that  the  poem  to  the  memofv  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  beginning  with  "Take 
the  harp,  Scotland,"  is  surreptitiously 
conveyed,  in  a  great  measure,  from  an 
excellent  poem  called  **  Draw  thy 
sword,  Scotland ;"  which  is  beautifully 
sung  by  McGregor,  of  the  Canteen^ 


*  The  Last  Evening  of  Catanie ;  with  other  Poems.    By  William  Heniy  Spicer. 
London,  1834.    Longman  and  Co.    12mo.    Pp.  176. 
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What  is  it  Horatius  Flaccus  reinarks  ? 

"  MediocribuB  esse  poetis, 
Non  dii|  Don  homineB,  non  concesBere 
eolnmna/' 

Neither  god,  man,  nor  column,  would 
therefore  give  the  title  of  poetry  to  the 
compositions  ofW.  S.  Roscoe.*  We 
may  find  smooth  verses  in  them  for  all 
that.    Take  the  first  as  a  specimen  : 

"  T9  thB  KiviT  Brathatf,  in  LangdaU, 
Written  at  Rtfdal,  in  WettmoriUmd^ 
1797.  [A  long  time  ago.  Master 
RoBCoelj 

Wild,  restless  stream !  thy  course  I  trace 
W  ith  musing  steps,  when  Evening  gny 

Steals  o'er  the  vale  with  silent  pace. 
And  shuts  the  crimson  gates  of  day. 

As  on  thy  checker'd  banks  I  rove. 
And  listen  to  the  woodlaric's  note, 

Or  blackbird  pipe  the  song  of  love, 
Responsive  to  his  partner's  throat  j 

I  seek  the  various-tinted  flowers 
That  speck  the  mountain's  lofty  side, 

Or  those  that  in  thy  wfld-wove  bowers 
Their  fragrant  sweets  unheeded  hide. 

Falling  in  many  a  gurgling  rill, 

From  stormy  Langdale's  pathless  brow. 

And  sparkling  on  the  grassy  hill. 
Thou  seek'st  the  sunny  vale  below. 


There,  wandering  by  the  hasel  bash, 
I  scarcely  mark  wy  silent  stream  ; 

Now  forth  again  I  see  thee  gash. 
And  catch  the  sun's  departing  beam. 

Now  sparkling  on  thy  pebbled  bed. 
Now  in  a  sportive  whirlpool  playing ; 

Or  by  the  fragrant  cool  shade  led, 
Within  the  lonely  green-wood  stray  ing. 

Now  rushing  deep  the  vale  along. 
Thou  boisterous  roU'st  thy  little  wave; 

Till  Grasmere's  waters  lost  among. 
No  more  thy  troubled  stream  shall  rave. 

Such  is  the  life  of  wo*bom  man, 

Doom'd  the  like  checker'd  conrae  to 
take. 

Till,  worn,  be  end  his  fretful  span. 
In  dark  oblivion's  cheerless  lake." 

There  are  some  other  copies  of  verses 
just  as  good  and  as  bad  as  the  above  in 
the  collection.  Whenever  any  thing 
beyond  this  is  attempted,  it  is  sure  to 
be  a  fiiilare.  "  The  Muses,*'  for  in- 
stance, are  sad  rubbish — so  is  "  The 
Monody'' — and  so  are  many  others. 
Crofton  Croker  writes  to  us  to  remon- 
strate with  Roscoe  on  a  poem  called 
«  The  Spirit  of  O'Don AgAoc."  "  There 
is  no  such  ghost  or  gentleman,"  says 
Crofty  in  his  letter.  ''  The  name  of  the 
family  is  O'DonogAuc.  But  let  that 
pass.   I'll  take  the  poem,  verse  by  verse. 


From  Killamey's  green  waves,  and  the  smooth  deep  retoming. 
Ere  yet  the  sweet  wood-lark  had  caroll'd  his  lay, 

O'Donaghoe  rose  in  the  beam  of  the  morning,  [murning  ?] 
With  radiance  ne'er  seen  in  the  sunshine  of  day.' 


**  Killamey  is  a  lake,  and  to  talk  of 
ifts  green  waves  and  its  smooth  deep 
is  nonsense — ^just  as  bad  as  the  rhyme 
*  morning '  and  *  returning.'  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  woodlark  in  the 
whole  county  of  Kerry  or  province  of 


Munster ;  and  I'm  sore  there's  no  need 
of  telling  us  that  the  radiance  in  which 
O'Dono^ue  rose  in  the  beam  of  the 
morning  was  nothing  like  those  which 
be  would  put  on  when  full  drest  in  the 
sunshine  of  day. 


His  face,  though  angelic,  with  sorrow  was  worn ; 

His  beard  softly  waved  to  the  wind  of  the  west ; 
In  his  once  royal  iale  he  was  seated  forlorn, 

And  thus  his  old  kingdom  he,  weeping,  addresL' 


<*  God  help  us  1  O'Donoghue  would 
have  scomea  the  notion  of  saying  that 
he  was  the  king  of  any  of  the  old 
kingdoms.  Well  did  he  know  that  there 
were  only  five  kings  in  Ireland,  the 
O'Neils,  the  O'Briens,  the  O'Connors, 
the  M'What-d'ye-call'ems,  and  the 
M'Morroughs — and  by  no  manner  of 
means  the  O'Oonoghues.     As  to  his 

'  *'  Fair  Island  of  Saints,  in  the  mid  ocean  roar. 

Still  dash  the  white  waves  round  thine  emerald  throne  ; 
Still  swell  the  bold  cliffs  on  thy  far-jutting  shore, 
The  broad  sea  thy  boundary,  its  waters  thine  own." ' 

*  Poems  bj  William  Stanley  Roscoe.  London,  1834.  Pickering,  l^mo.  Pp.196. 


beard,  I  admit  that  if  a  man  with  a 
beard  sits  in  a  west  wind  it  may  point 
westward ;  but  what  is  there  in  that  to 
make  any  gentleman  forlorn,  I'd  be  glad 
to  know  ?  I  remember  a  story  about  a 
roan's  beard  pointing  west  in  Dingledy- 
couch,  which  is  pleasant  to  hear,  as  re- 
lated by  Jemmy  O'Brien,  but  which  I 
have  not  time  to  narrate  at  present. 
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"Ifthisisnotnonsenae,  it  is  niioom-  Admiralty.    And  once  more,  how  is 

monly  like  it.    A  broad  boundary  is,  Ireland  in  one  line  the  fair  island  of 

I  think,  a  bull.    And  how,  in  the  name  saints,  and  in  the  next  the  island  of  the 

of  all  the  saints,  can  the  white  waves  emerald  throne.   Roscoe  is  a  poor  judge 

in  mid  ocean  dash  upon  the  shore?  of  colours. 
That  would  nerer  pass  muster  at  tlie 

'  "  Proudly  still  rolls  thy  Shannon  his  high  waves  along. 
And  bids  the  Atlantic  hoarse  murmuring  recoil ; 
Softly  flows  thy  famed  Liffey  its  valleys  among. 

And  winds  its  slow  stream  through  thy  fertilised  soil !"  ' 

**  O  Juno  I  goddess  of  the  sky,  what  Liffey  is  a  little  squirt  of  a  stream, 

ts  this  about?  There  are  no  high  waves  much    resembling   a  puddle    rolling 

in  the  Shannon — no  hoarse  murmuring  through  the  barrenest  soil  of  Ireland. 
of  its  recoil  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 

'  "  Sweetly  spread  thy  blue  lakes,  lofty  rise  thy  wild  mountains; 
Still  boast  thy  green  valleys  the  sun's  brightest  beams ; 
Still  thine  the  gay  woodlands  and  crystalline  fountains. 

Flowery  meadows,  deep  glens,  and  smooth  gliding  streams.*' ' 

^  And  did  O'Donoghue  say  all  this  come  up  in  that  state  which  is  called 

tafleCa  talk  ?     He  must  then  not  have  by  ourselves  crying  drank,  or  as  the 

emerged  firom  any  of  the  lakes,  but  Scotch    authors    have    it,    **  greetin' 

from  the  DeviPs    Punchbowl;    and  fou." 


C     <l 


tt  f 


Then,  O  say !  sadly  sorrowing  beneath  thy  clear  skies. 
Why  droops  man  a  slave,  and  a  recreant  to  Heaven  ? 
Shall  be  dare  thy  rich  cUme  and  its  blessings  despise, 
And  scorn  the  high  boon  which  lus  Maker  has  given  V  * 

^  Same  remark  as  on  the  last.    An  unfortunate  maiden  is  shortly  afterwards 
mentioned  by  the  distracted  O'Donoghue,  who  [the  maiden,  I  meanj 

*  *'  Flies  the  fierce  tempest, — she  flies  to  the  city, — 
She  sees  his  pale  head  on  the  high  castle  gate  1 
P  shed  o*er  her  memory  the  kind  tear  of  pity. 
And  heave  a  last  sigh  for  poor  Marian's  fate.' 

"  What  city,  in  the  name  of  Mars  ?  that  practice  had  gone  by  years  ago ; 

Where  is  the  High  Castle  Gate?    I  and  unless  O'Donoghue  by  being  drunk 

have  seen  the  pates  of  some  thieves  had  seen  double,  and  doubled  his  eye- 

and  murderers  stock  over  the  North  sight  backvrard,  he  could  not  have  seen 

and  Soutli  gates  of  my  native  city,  but  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

'  "  Bat  athwart  the  blae  sky,  on  yon  far  mountaln-height. 
Now  see  the  green  banner  all.waving,  unfurl'd  ! 
Hark  !  the  shrill  brasen  tmmp  warns  thy  sons  to  the  fight. 
And  peals  its  loud  sound  on  the  wide  startled  world. ' ' 

"  This  is  dead  robbery,  and  nothing  And  this  Orange  crew  we  wdl  porshue, 
else.     I  remember  the  original  well.  With  a  green  flag  flying  afore  us.' 

I  heard  it  for  the  first  time  at  Ballin-  j,  ^i^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  sou,  ^  dead  as 

coUig,  where  it  was  sung  to  me  by  not  to  see  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 

Jack  £dgar :  original  over  Roscoe's  base  and  pilfered 

'  And  well  go  up,  and  well  go  down,  imitation  ? 

And  well  see  who  dares  oppose  us ; 

'  *'  Now  rush  thy  brave  hosts  on  thy  proud  glitt'ring  foes. 
And  sweep  through  the  plain  like  their  big  ocean  wave  : 
Ye  sons  of  green  Erin !  remember  your  woea  — 
Thou  slave  !  rise  a  man,  or  be  freed  in  the  grave.' 

"  This  is  what  we  call  in  Ireland  •  very  fine  oysters.' 


»i  f 


<     •! 


O  remember  the  deeds  which  your  fathers  have  done. 
Bold  conquerors  of  yore  !  when  by  Liberty  led  ! 
Remember  the  fields  which  their  valour  has  won ! 
You  fight  for  the  land  where  your  forefathers  bled ! 
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'*  From  their  cares  of  the  wind  their  etd  spirits  shal)  rise, 
And  roll  the  dim  cloud  o'er  Lena's  blue  heath  ; 
Shall  chant  their  wild  death-song  amid  the  dark  skies. 
En  wrapt  in  the  red  streaming  meteors  of  death. 

"  Bat  when  the  rough  blast  of  the  battle  shall  cease, 
And  Freedom  again  all  propitioos  shall  smile. 
Your  fair-bosom*d  daughters  shall  meet  you  in  peace, 
And  welcome  jou  home  to  your  Bmerald  Isle." ' 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  where  is  Lena*s  blue  heath.    Oh  1  my 
countrymen,  this  Roscoe  is  no  more  than  wbat  you  would  call  an  impoiture, 

*  He  struck  his  sad  harp  with  the  faint  hand  of  woe ; 
Softly  echoed  the  notes,  as,  with  sorrow  opprest, 
He  tore  the  white  locks  in  despair  from  his  brow. 
And  sought  in  the  wstos  the  green  seat  of  his  rest.* 


**  Let  him  sink  then,  and  be 


was  going  to  say  something  not  polite; 
but  I  shsdl  only  add,  and — be  hanged ; 
for  that  is  a  natural  and  respectable  end 
to  the  genteelest  of  old  Irish  femilies. 
If  this  fellow  is  not  a  sham  O'Donog- 
hue,  against  whom  the  police  should 
be  on  the  look-out,  my  name  's  not 
Crofty  Croker." 

So  for  our  friend.  His  critique 
seems  to  us  to  be  just,  though  severe ; 
and  we  fling  the  volume  in  the  dust- 
bole. 


If  we  bad  looked  in  good  season  at 
the  dedication  of  Mr.  Ond*s  poem,*  we 
should  most  assuredly  have  given  it  an 
earlier  place  in  our  list ;  for  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  King ;  but  we  had  not  adverted  to 
the  circumstance  in  time,  and  therefore 
must  let  it  take  its  position  as  it  is. 
Ord  is  a  true  Englishman,  wishing  to  put 
our  country  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
renown,  and  we  rejoice  that  we  agree 
with  him  in  the  wish.  Take  a  sample 
from  his  introduction,  which  we  take 
leave  to  say  is  the  best  bit  of  his  book. 


"  Yea,  1  have  sung  full  many  a  pleasant  day, 
llirough  cloud  and  sunshine,  of  thy  lofty  state ; 
Of  the  glad  times,  when  minstrels  tuned  the  lay 
To  simple  maidens  in  the  summer  heat ; 
"When  silly  shepherds  piped  their  forest  songs  most  sweet. 

And  of  the  time  of  love  and  chivalry. 
Ere  any  gem  had  fallen  from  their  brow ; 
When  they  did  walk  in  palaces  most  high. 
Bearing  no  dastard  fears  and  doubts  as  now, 
But  held  their  plumes  in  air  most  seraph-like,  I  trow  ! 

Of  kings,  and  queens,  and  all  that  them  befel ; 
Of  woes,  that  crowd  even  balls  all  tapestried ; 
Of  cruel  loves  that  in  high  temples  awell ; 
Of  cares  that  sit  with  monarchs  side  by  aide ; 
And  of  the  great  events  that  roll  in  Time's  wild  tide ! 

How  from  a  small  and  tiny  mountain-rill 
That  murmurs  to  the  sunmier  winds  and  flowers, 
A  vast  and  g^ant  river  took  its  fill, 
And  spake  in  thunder  to  the  forest  bowers. 
Till  the  great  sea  was  fiU'd,  and  spake  from  all  her  towers. 

How  all  the  earth  did  worship  at  her  feet  \ 
How  her  proud  vessels  crowded  every  sea ; 
How  every  sea  was  conquered  by  her  fleet : 
And  how  she  BtUl  had  tower'd,  supreme  and  free. 
But  for  the  traitor's  hate,  that  will  not  let  her  be. 

How  papal  power  once  dwelt  in  halls  of  might 
Where  yet  the  mouldering  abbeys  touch  the  sky ; 
Till  the  true  faith  came  down  in  robes  of  light. 
And  fell  the  temples  of  idolatry, 
And  fell  the  sculptured  shapes  thatmock'd  the  God  on  high  ! 


*  Enffland  \  an  Historical  Poem.    By  John  Walker  Ord.    "  Dieu  et  mon  droit." 
Vol.  I.    London,  1834.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.    8vo.    Pp.  26f . 
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How  the  tevettU  ewdcs,  erambling  low, 
fWhere  riMp  tweet wild-flowen,  fed  bj  boorin  gnwe,) 
Once  Iield  bigb  merriment  and  prineelr  riiew, 
1}me9,  song,  feetiYitj,  and  minstrere  une^- 
With  power  to  beat  the  foe,  and  hunt  him  from  our  shore. 

How  patriots  bare  fought  on  ev'rj  bill ; 
How  ey'ry  crag  hadk  beard  the  shout  of  Fame ; 
How  ne'er  jnTibder  stood,  and  never  will. 
Where  Albion's  rocks  stand  forth  in  snow-white  flame ! 
How  never  spot  nor  stain  shall  tarnish  Albion's  name. 

Roll  all  thy  vinejards  to  the  setting  sun, 
Proud  France,  and  wave  thj  harvests  in  the  air ! 
Spain,  play  thy  serenadiogs  to  the  moon ; 
And  thou,  Italia,  shew  tbv  painter's  care. 
Pillars,  and  marble  domes,  and  temples  standing  fair. 

Your  mountains,  that  do  breast  the  azure  sky ; 
Your  rivers,  that  like  oceans  roll  along ; 
Your  forests,  that  like  sleeping  giants  lie ; 
Your  cataracts,  with  thunder  m  their  song ; 
Your  valleys  glad  and  bright,  by  poets  yet  unsung. 

What  are  they  all  when  England  nods  her  head  1 
Hers  is  the  might  of  lord  and  conqueror ; 
Have  ye  a  people  that  like  her's  are  wed 
To  lofty  deeds,  that  ring  from  shore  to  shore-— 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  just,  whose  praise  can  ne*er  run  o*er  t 

Boast  ye  such  castles,  abbeys,  temples  fair. 
Rich  green  and  golden  fields,  rich  granaries  t 
Her  genius,  that  doth  touch  the  morning  star. 
Her  mighty  ships  snd  constant  enterprise. 
Her  cities  huge  and  vast,  whose  spires  salute  the  skies!" 

Tlie  ibymes  here  are  not  the  best,  does  our  heart  good  to  hear  such  yerses^ 
nor  perhaps  can  we  claim  justly  all  the  nevertheless.  What  makes  him  in  such 
praise  which  Ord  demands  for  us ;  but  it     a  desperate  passion  with  Scotland  ? 

"  A  fair  shoot  oft  will  spring  from  rotten  tree. 
And  sweetest  flowers  grow  from  corruption's  grave. 
And  so  sprang  Edward.     Would  the  mountains  free 
And  wilus  of  Wales,  had  never  stain'd  his  glaive ; 
Nor  torn  the  freedom  from  Llewellyn  brave ; 
Nor  crown'd  his  forehead  with  the  willow  bough ; 
Nor  slain  each  patriot  in  his  rocky  cave ; 
Nor  pluck'd  the  hero's  leurels  from  his  brow. 
Where,  eagle-like,  he  pass'd  his  mountains  to  and  fro ! 

Then  had  the  tarnish  lain  not  on  his  crest : 
Yet  for  that  he  the  dastard  SootS  drove  back. 
And  erusb'd  them  to  the  mire,  where  yet  they  rest ; 
And  o'er  each  foetid  carcase  made  a  track 
For  his  red  chariot-wheels,  and  was  not  slack 
To  drive  his  horses'  hoofs  through  heart  and  brain ; 
And  burnt  their  homes,  till  all  the  land  was  black ; 
And  hunted  forth  their  young  o'er  hill  and  plain ; 
And  hanged  their  rebel  chien,  to  rot  in  wind  and  rain— 

I  do  forgive  him  all.    Their  damned  guile. 
Cant,  craft,  and  lies,  be  stopp'd  with  the  red  sword ; 
And  smooth'd  the  prickles  on  their  thistled  isle. 
Rank  slaves !  — did  they  not  Wallace  sell,  their  lord. 
And  she,  their  hapless  queen,  whom  all  adored  1 
And  their  own  king,  slain  by  the  hangman's  knife  1 
Long  since  the  hate  and  curse  of  God  was  stirred ; 
And  now,  like  Jews,  they  lead  a  vagrant  life. 
And  blacken  i^  the  earth  witn  lust,  and  greed,  and  strife. 
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They  sboot  of  Baimoekboni !  —  tbej  sboot  aloud  ! 
Who  was  their  foe  1  —  Our  poorest,  feeblest  king ; 
An.  army  worn  and  faint,  by  famine  bow'd. 
They  shout  of  Preston ! — (well  they  know  each  thing 
Of  Bcan^  conquest,  and  its  honours  sing.) 
But  I  a  hundred  bluod-red  fields  could  shew  — 
I  could  a  hundred  glorious  Tictories  sing. 
No  more.    The  curse  bums  on  their  craven  brow. 
And  I  have  nmtght  but  eurses,  and  I  citne  them  now. 

Yea,  from  iny  heart  of  hearts,  and  on  the  day 

I  lie  in  death,  my  last  curse  be  for  them. 
Wildly  they  wrong'd  me,  and  my  sullen  clay 
Shall  lend  a  light  to  shew  the  world  their  shame  — 
A  might  to  tear  away  their  latest  gem  — 
Whose  hearts  are  barren  as  their  shattered  shore  — 
Bleak  as  their  deserts  —  narrow  as  their  fame. 
O,  that  the  stripe  might  lash  them  as  of  yore. 
That  English  swords  might  chase  them  forth  for  evennore  ! 


»> 


This  is  savage  enough ;  and  we  beg 
leave  to  say,  on  behalf  of  our  English 
Justinian,  that  the  slaughter  of  the 
Welsh  bards  is  merely  an  absurd  fic- 
tion. Let  that  rest,  however,  as  we 
wish  to  let  Ord  speak  his  mind  at  fall- 
length  about  the  Scotch. 

*'  It  may  be  asked,  why  I  am  thus  vin- 
dictive against  the  Scotch  ? 

**  Deeply  engraven  in  my  own  heart 
are  the  causes  of  this  hatred,  and  they 
shall  cease  only  with  the  last  flutterings 
of  that  heart  which  nourishes  them. 

*'  To  that  accursed  country  I  owe  aU 
the  sorrows  and  heart-rendings  (such  as 
they  have  been)  that  have  perplexed  and 
oppressed  my  youth  —  to  that  country  I 
owe  that  the  pure  spring  of  my  best  and 
holiest  feelings  has  been  polluted — to  that 
damned  country  I  owe  tluitl  am  a  changed 
man,  though  yet  in  my  earliest  youth. 

"  Has  not  Scotland  in  all  ages  been 
vicious,  bad,  mean,  boUow,  wicked, 
sensual,  and  depraved  as  now  1  In  ear- 
liest times  treacherous,  cowardly,  mur- 
derous, and  vindictive.  And  are  they 
not  still  the  same  crouching,  selfish, 
arrog^t,  and  unprincipled  slaves  they 
ever  were  1  They  murdered  iheir  love- 
liest queen,  and  betrayed  the  noblest 
heir  of  the  hereditary  line  of  the  Stuarts. 
And  now  are  they  not  servilely  foremost 
in  that  rude  ana  savage  demolition  of 
those  ancient  pillars  that  have  so  long 
•  upheld  the  stately  fabric  of  British  liberty 
all  over  the  world  ? . 

"  Moral  Scotland ! !  Awa^  with  such 
insolence.  Moral !  !  Ay,  if  the  most 
soul-sickening  hypocrisy,  if  cant  and 
roguery,  and  brutality  of  every  sort,  can 
be  called  morality,  then,  indeed,  is  Scot- 
land the  most  moral  country,  forsooth,  in 
the  whole  world.  Never  did  live,  and 
never  will  live  again,  so  filthy,  nasty,  ig- 
norant, malignant,  and  loathsome  a  po- 
pulation. Whisky  drinkine  has  demoral- 
ised Scotland  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


"  Whisky  drinkina;,  the  habU  of  the 
Scotch  people,  from  me  banouets  of  their 
nobles  to  the  dunghills  or  their  half- 
starved  peasantry,  has  produced  its 
usual  soul-subdmng,  slave-making,  and 
demoralizing  effects. 

"  It  has  hung  like  a  leaden  chain  upon 
the  limbs  of  Scotland's  proudest  genius 
—  (and  are  not  Bums  and  Hogg  the 
boast  of  her  sons  1)  It  has  degraded  the 
principles  of  its  clergy  and  aristocracy, 
and  the  fountains  of  its  law  ;  and  it  has 
gone  with  its  scoundrelly  mechanics  into 
the  house  of  God,  reeking  with  the  un- 
holy fumes,  and  burning  with  the  fires 
of  aamnati<m  within  them,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  vomit  forth  the  foulest 
blasphemies  baore  the  altars  dedicate  to 
God. 

**  Let  me  not  -be  savage  on  her  ladies ; 
but  are  they  not  the  most  high-cheeked- 
boned  of  the  high-cheeked-boned,  the 
most  prim  of  the  prudish,  the  most  re- 
seryea  of  the  mock-modest,  and  the  most 
persevering  of  dram-drinkers  1  Her 
young  men,  are  they  not  very  braggado- 
cios to  the  fearful,  and  veriest  slayes  and 
cowards  to  the  valiant?  Her  old  men, 
are  they  not  the  vilest  mammon-hunters 
under  the  suni  Her  priests,  are  they 
not  hypocrites  and  foul-mouthed  libellers 
of  the  word  of  Godi  Her  mechanics, 
are  they  not  abandoned  and  foul-mouthed 
revolutionists,  and  banner-bearers  to 
traitors  and  demfscogoes  1  Her  peasants, 
are  they  not  poony-fed  whisky-drinking 
serial  She  is  altogether  rotten,  hollow, 
and  putrid  at  the  very  core. 

"  What,  then,  is  there  in  this  much- 
iwunted  country  of  Scotland,  that  she 
dsre  erect  her  craven  brow  on  the  same 
level  with  magnificent  England  1  Where 
are  the  statues  of  her  kings — where  are 
the  tombs  of  her  queens  1  Where  are 
her  public  acts  of  heroism,  save  at  Ban- 
nockbum,  forsootli,  won  by  meanest 
stratagems  of  large  Jack -Uie- Giant- 
killer  pits  ond  caltrt^s,  over  a  wearied 
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If,  md  «n  imbecfle  kin^.  (Against 
which  battle  I  place  Falkjrk,  Halidon 
Hill,  Flodden  Field,  Cuton  Moor,  and 
NeTiUe  Croas  —  particularly  tbo  latter, 
where  the  whole  army  of  the  valiant 
Soots  were  defeated  bj  —  a  woman/ 
which  battles  will  ring  in  their  brains  to 
all  eternity.)  All  their  poor  fame  is  in 
England  :  all  that  they  call  good  among 
them  is  nourished,  upheld*  fed,  bred, 
and  retained  in  this  very  land  they  pre- 
tend and  dare  superciliously  to  depre- 
date and  despise. 

"  They  come  like  swarms  of  locusts 
oyer  the  Tweed,  and  eat  up  the  rich 
produce  of  our  land,  and  not  in  our 
granaries,  and  pollute  our  food  and  our 
drink.  They  sit  in  our  own  councils, 
and  palsy  and  degrade  them,  and  heap 
the  pttbhe  revenues  on  themselves  and 
their  own :  and  around  the  pillars  of  our 
literstare  they  crawl  likeyipers,  and  hiss 
and  envenom  all  that  is  highest  and  no- 
blest among  us;  and  in  our  cotlnting- 
honses  and  marts  of  commerce  they 
crouch  amid  the  gold,  and  the  silver, 
snd  merchandise;  and  amid  the  palm- 
groves  of  India,  and  in  the  palaces  of  our 
kings! 

**  Yet,  they  change  not  with  the  land 
they  live  in,  but  retain,  in  all  places,  the 
selfishness  and  depravity  of  their 


f< 


In  one  thing  I  admire  them  truly — 
it  is  that  Scotland  so  abounds  in  that 
(hiitful  weed,  the  critics.  They  boast 
of  one  man  who  contended  that  Lord 
Byron  and  William  Wordsworth  wero  no 
poets  I  Of  snother,  in  whose  fiery  fur- 
nace the  red-hot  robel  Elliot  met  with 
most  extravagant  laud!  and  of  another, 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  whole 
fenotain  of  pure  and  bdalthy  feeling  and 
criticism  through  the  land  has  been  pol. 
luted.  But  I  must  heie  pause  for  the 
present.  It  is  not  fit,  or  to  be  expected, 
that  I  can  allow  any  further  space  to  this 
nation  of  roptiles !  To  another  dsy,  and 
when  I  shall  be  more  able  thsn  at  pre- 
sent to  devote  useful  time,  I  leave  this 
present  subject ;  and  I  diaU  then  clearly 
and  dispassionately  prove  that  the  Scotch 
are  the  moat  odious  and  detestable  race 
that  ever  inhabited  the  face  of  the  earth. 

'*  I  will  make  them  so  hateful,  that 
the  Jews  themselves  shall  not  be  a  more 
loathed  and  despised  race. 

'*  I  will  shew  how  mean,  dastardly, 
and  contemptible  human  nature  may  be- 
come, when  suffered  to  descend  through 


many  generations  into  all  things  thst  are 
narrow,  mean,  hateful,  and  unprincipled. 
I  will  shew,  indeed,  man  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  fiend,  and  then  I  shall  ha\e 
proved  what  Scotland  is,  what  the  Scotch 
are  ;  and  I  shall  then  have  done  my 
duty  to  Scotland." 

What  Ord's  particular  grief  against 
Scotland  may  be  we  do  not  know. 
We  surrender  to  his  no-quarter  the 
whbky-drinkers  of  that  ancient  land 
— with  a  sigh,  however;  for  among 
them  have  we  known  many  a  good 
fellow ;  we  defend  not  her  old  men ; 
we  leave  her  young  men  to  defend 
themselves;  revolutionists,  reformers, 
banner-bearers,  demagogues,  and  cri- 
tics, we  consign  to  the  tenderest  mer- 
cies of  Old  Nick.  But  we  do  not  de- 
nounce her  peasants  because  they  are 
ill  fed,  or  her  mechanics  because  they 
are  poor,  or  her  adventurers  because 
they  seek  richer  countries;  and  still 
less  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ord,  that 
Scotch  ladies  are  **  the  most  high- 
cheek  boned  of  the  high-cheek  boned, 
the  most  prim  of  the  prudish,  the  most 
reserved  of  the  mock-modest,  and  the 
most  persevering  of  dram-drinkers.'' 
The  cheek-bone  will  no  doubt  some- 
times shew, — what  is  bred  in  the  flesh 
will  be  out  in  the  bone ;  but  that  there 
are  charming,  and  handsome,  and 
good,  and  darting,  and  every-way-to- 
be-beloved  women  in  Scotland,  he  who 
denies  denies  what  is  the  truth.  None 
can  be  more  modest  without  prudery, 
none  less  reserved  without  taint  of  in- 
decorum ;  and  as  for  dram-drinking,  we 
fear  that  the  female  society  in  or  from 
Scotland  in  which  Mr.  Ord  mixed 
must  have  been  of  rather  a  character  so 
mixed  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  little 
moment  among  them  whether  the 
liquor  they  drank  was  mixed  or  not. 

We  shall  review  (perhapt)  Ord's 
book  when  be  finishes  it.  We  are, 
up  to  his  last  stanza,  (except  those 
wnich  he  dedicates  to  a  young  lady, 
whom  he  calls  W.)  only  as  far  as 
Richard  III.,  near  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago.  One  line  in  the  errata 
amused  us. 

"  P.  134,  for  cattU  read  battU." 

We  turned  to  the  stanza : 


**  Xbe  last — the  last  of  the  proud  Saxon  race  !  — 
His  heart  was  high  and  brave  —  his  soul  was  pure. 
And  kingly  greatness  sat  upon  hia  face : 
No  storm  or  peril  fear*d  he  to  endure : 
The  joy  of  cattle  was  his  chiefest  luie  : 
And  of  his  people's  love,  who  lov'd  him  well,* 
And  of  their  homage,  he  was  ever  sure.** 
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This  description  as  it  stands  woald 
fit  Lord  AUhorp  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  honest  Saxon  countenance, 
the  physiognomical  greatness,  the  love 
of  cattle,  the  fearlessness  of  divisions, 
and  the  love  and  homage  of  the  people 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  are  all 
Althorpian. 

The  VigU  of  a  Young  SokUer/^  The 
soldier  may  be  young,  but  the  story  of 
such  vigils  is  old.    He  is 

"  Sleepless  himself  to  give  bis  readers 
sleep ;" 

and  a  more  slumbery  poem  of  its 
inches  is  not  to  be  found  in  Christen- 
dom. The  young  soldier  appears  to 
be  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  that  ce- 
lebrated hero  Chrononhotonthologos, 
who,  our  readers  may  recollect,  pre- 
ferred to  be 


"  Lulled  by  the  music  of  resounding 
cannon." 

So  with  the  young  soldier. 

"  The  brawl  of  elements  is  sport  to  me, 
Soft  is  the  tempest's  music  in  mine  ear ; 

On  Alpine  snows — amid  the  wildest  sea — 
Welcome  the  storm  that  could  but  bring 
a  fear!" 

He  despises  the  ordinary  vanities  of 
human  life  in  harmonious  verse,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Some  seek  for  popularity, —  the  love 
Of  many,  who  ne*er  win  the  love  of 

OM ; 
Some  look  alone  for  happiness  above, 
Some  frolic  it  below — and  have  their 

fun: 
The  priest,  the  statesman,  and  the  rou^, 

run 
Blind  in  the  dark  and  dazzled  in  the 

sun; 
I've  seen  myself  a  many  who  have 

won 
Pleasure  from  all  things,  happiness 

from  rnnu.'* 

This  is  a  novel  species  of  stanza,  but 
it  is  a  favourite  with  the  author.  Be- 
wailing the  lost  state  of  England,  he 
observes : — 

"  Equality's  the  shout  that  rends  the 

air. 
The  world  does  seek  her — look,  is  she 

not  there  ? 
When  wealth  breeds  sin,  and  poverty 

despair. 
Our  woes  iu  sad  equality  we  share," 


We  lament  to  find  that  our  young 
soldier  is  a  Cockney ;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  defiance  of  the  worid's  opinion, 
rhymes  very  much  after  the  fiishiou  of 
that  part  of  the  world  which  is  east  of 
Temple  Bar. 

"  Zoned  with  an  atmosphere  of  pare  ideas 

[idears]. 
Where  brightly  beaming  with  a  boond- 

lesB  love. 
Our  Maker's  glorious  majesty  appeart/* 

2^ned  as  he  is  with  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  hi-dears,  he  does  not  approve 
of  love  being  controlled  by  advice. 
The  following  passage  is  pretty. 

'*  Starving  the  poor  to  make  a  nation 

great 
May  well  be  called  a  policy  of  etate ; 
Though  Christian  dogmas  with  the  worid 

have  toeightt 
Christ*s  moml  laws,  'twould  seem,  were 

out  of  dat«. 
My  God !  what  laws  there  have  been,  and 

there  are ! — 
See  beauty's  glorious  galaxy  adorn 
Proud  fashion's  circle,  rising  star  by 

star, 
To  fade  'neath  tyrant  custom  before 

morn. 

Turn   to  yon  haggard    tribe   of  eariy 
ghosts, 
Unbless'd  by  love,  and  scarce  by  hope 
upbuoy'd, 
E'en  trust  in  God  in  miseiy  they've  lost. 
All  passion  blasted,  and  all  health  de* 
stroy'd ; 
Of  nature's  garden  are  the  direst  flowers 
Thus  left  to  die,  debarr'd  of  sympathy  t 
No  lovers'  sigh ,  but  riches'  golden  showen 
Must  wake  the  girl  to  love  and  liberty. 

But  love  rejects  all  fetters — free  and 
wild. 
And  passionately  fond,  the  woman's 
heart 
Could  ne'er  be  link'd  by  gold,  though 
from  a  child 
All  ^ood  she's  taught  this  idol  vrill 
impart ; 
Oh,  woman,  woman !  well  mayst  thon  be 
false, 
Thy  woes  do  justify  thee,  and  thy 
tears, 
Thy  tears  of  bitter  agony,  whose  salts 
Exhale  round  Hymen's  couch  a  cloud 
of  fears." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  these  last 
lines,  but  the  rhymes  are  neat.  Our 
poet  is  not  always  so  complimentary 
to  women : 


•  The  Vigil  of  a  Young  Soldier.    London,  1834.    Chappie.    18mo,  pp.  78. 
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"Had  pusion's  tide  been  stemm'd  with 
eaoal  teom. 
Youth  s  httk  had  swam,  triumphant, 
pleasure's  sea, 
Hope's  star  had  nerer  faded  in  her  dawn. 
Nor,  Scampo,  I  presumM  to  sing  of 
thee. 
1  know  my  soul  from  yirtue's  path  is 
hori'd 
To  depths,  oh  God !  unutterably  low — 
I  grorelVd  to  the  mistress  of  the  woild, 
Woman, —  our  worshipp'd  scorn,  fond 
cherish  *d  foe !" 

This  was  wrong,  decidedly  wrong ; 
bat  better  times  are  coming,  when 

**  The  happy  bark  of  love  shall  reaum 
steer. 
Our  years  glide  on  free  from,  infirmity. 
And  hymns  of  praise  the  high  JehoTah. 
bear 
Fsai  ^loiigh  the  halls  of  glad  eternity. 
In  one  unbrcieB  Jomg^  long  swell  of  joy, 
A  happier  spring-tide  of  oiu  hopes 
shall  rise, 
Affection*s  balm  shall  all  our  pains  de- 
stroy, 
And  lasting  lore  make  earth  a  para- 
dise." 

This  must  do  for  the  young  soldier. 
We  hope  he  has  a  better  ear  for  a  bugle 
or  a  drum  than  he  has  for  poetry.  We 
assure  him  that  he  ought  to  get  out  of 
his  head  some  missy  notions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  diffusion  of  penny 
knowledge,  the  preference  of  turnips 
to  mutton,  the  black  humbug,  the  im- 

£ropriety  of  matrimony,  and  so  forth. 
ie  should  leave  these  matters  to  the 
professors  of  such  sciences ;  and  if  he 
be  a  soldier,  let  him  fling  aside  namby- 
pamby  ditties,  to  sing 

"  Madam,  I  know  my  trade  is  war, 
And  what  should  I  deny  it  for." 

Or,  • 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  who  hare  been  in 

many  wars. 
And  shew  my  cuts  and  scars  whereyer  I 

come; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other 

in  a  trench. 
When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound 

of  the  drum. 

Lai  de  dandle,"  &c. 

We  are  perhaps  in  some  sort  anti- 
cipating a  Guty  which  we  shall  have  to 
perform  by  and  by,  in  noticing  an  An- 
nual— ^but  this  before  us  is  a  midsummer 
Annual.     We  can  assure  our  readers 


it  is  not  by  any  means  a  midsummer 
madness,  for  the  White  Rose  of  York  * 
blooms  beauteous  in  the  scented  air. 
It  is  edited  by  Hogarth,  who  in  the 
North  holds  up  one  of  the  6ags  of 
Toryism  with  intrepid  hand,  and  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Queen. 
Hogarth  remarks  in  his  preface — 

"  In  presenting  this  new  Annual  to 
the  public,  the  editor  is  perfectly  aware 
of  tne  apparent  objection  derived  from 
the  ample,  nay,  superabundant  crop,  of 
those  produetions  which  spring  from  the 
metropolitan  press  at  the  beginning  of 
every  vear.  But  he  thinks  there  is  vet 
room  for  this  Uttle  flower ; — in  the  nrst 
place,  because  it  is  a  variety  of  its  spe- 
cies,  differing  from  any  that  has  as  yet 
been  cultivated  ;  and,  also,  because  it  is 
planted  in  a  distant  and  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied soil. 

"  Without  attempting  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  London  Annuals,  or  to 
deny  that  they  answer  the  end  of  their 
beinff,  we  merely  repeat  a  remark  that 
has  been  made  a  thousand  times  when 
we  say,  that  they  are  more  indebted  for 
their  attractions  to  the  magic  of  the  pen* 
ci)  and  the  graver  than  to  the  excellence 
of  their  literary  matter.  Graceful  poetry 
and  elegant  prose  are  certainly  to  be 
found  among  their  contents;  but  it  is 
notorious,  that  little  of  their  value  is 
derived  from  pieces  of  this  description, 
their  literary  articles  being  frequently 
nothing  more  than  explanatory  pendants 
to  some  exquisite  specimen  of  graphic 
art.  Such  articles,  even  when  they  bear 
a  distinguished  name,  are  seldom  worthy 
of  it ;  their  flimsiness  generally  express- 
ing, as  plainly  as  words  could  do,  the 
writer's  indifference  to  his  task,  and  his 
feeling  that  intellectual  exertion  would 
be  thrown  away  upon  it.  The  London 
Annuals,  in  short,  are  beautiful  things, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  g^eat  sums  they 
draw ;  —  sums  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
return,  with  a  fair  profit,  the  capital  ad- 
vanced in  producmg  them,  but  this 
capital  is  aistributed,  not  among  the 
poets,  essayists,  and  critics,  but  among 
the  painters  and  engravers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  certainly  British  art  has  de- 
rived much  benefit,  and  the  British  public 
much  pleasure,  from  its  application.'' 

We  rather  think  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Amulet,  Heath^s  Pic- 
turesque Annual — perhaps  the  Keep- 
sake, and  one  or  two  of  the  more 
gorgeous  collections  of  fine  engravings 
— the  Annuals  of  London  are  losing 


•  The  White  Rose  of  York ;  a  Midsummer  Annual.  Edited  by  George  Hogarth, 
Esq.  1834.  London,  Murray ;  HaUfax,  Whitley  and  Booth,  and  R.  Leyhmd. 
8vo«  pp.  336. 
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conceras.  The  wretched  Souvenir^  for 
instance,  can  hardly  find  a  publisher — 
and  Hogarth  is  qaite  correct  in  sav- 
ing that  its  literaiy  articles  are  trash. 
We  hope  that  Yorkshire  will  start 
a  better  candidate  for  success  than 
the  ordinary  London  run  ;  though,  if 
Mr.  Hogarth  will  allow  us  the  pun,  it 
is  not  good  Yorkshire  practice  to  start 
without  plates,  «  The  Crystal  Goblet," 
by  Roby  (a  clever  fellow),  is  good, 
but  rather  too  Ions — and,  at  all  events, 
as  we  have  placed  Mr.  Hogarth  among 
the  poets,  we  shall  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  prose  labours  of  his  coila- 
borateurs.  U^lly,  the  Yorkshire  abo- 
rigmeg  get  through  admirably  well. 
Cronhelm,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
writes  the  ''Doom  of  Cordoba,"  has 
an  ear  for  verse  and  a  mind  for  poetry 
— so  also  have  Peter  and  SfMcncer. 
We  could  extract  many  passages  from 
their  contributions  which  would  prove 
what  we  say  to  be  true,  (by  the  by,  is 
the  old  ballaid  of  the  slaying  of  Sir  John 
Ealand,  quoted  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his 
notes  and  preface  on  his  poem  of  the 
«  Ladye  of  EaUnd,"  published  ?  The 
scraps  he  gives  are  very  picturesque ;) 
but  we  prefer  taking  a  whole  poem, 
contributed  by  Thomas  Crossley,  a  man 
who  can  write.  It  is  on  the  death  of 
Falconer,  the  author  of  the  Sh^fwreck. 

arion'b  obavb. 
"  The  stately  bark  from  Afric's  shore 
Spread  her  white  sails,  and,  proudly 
free, 
Upon  her  ample  deck  she  bore 

The  minstrel  of  the  sea, — 
The  minstrel  who  hod  foogbt  the  storms 
Of  ocean  in  their  wildest  £rm8. 

He  was  from  Albion's  sunny  isle, 

Land  of  the  beauteous  and  the  brave, 
Where  first  he  met  the  Muse's  smile. 

And  dared  the  foamy  wave  ; 
And  rapturously  had  touched  the  string. 
Struck  Dy  the  sea-storm's  faithless  wing. 

That  stately  bark  shall  ne'er  again 

Her  bold  unbounded  course  retrack 
O'er  the  proud  bosom  of  the  main. 

And  bear  her  treasure  back ; 
Nor  anxious  friends  with  joy  discern 
The  first  glimpse  of  her  blest  return. 


On  ocean's  distant  line  a  roeck. 

Dubious,  the  eye  full  on  explored, 
Some  queenly  ship,  with  crowded  deck. 
To  home  and  friends  restored. 
Alas !  not  thus  may  e'er  return 
That  bark  which  wave  and  tempest  spurn. 

Obard!  full  oft  has  Pity's  tear 

Been  shed  o'er  what  thy  strains  disclose. 
For  poor  Palemon's  sad  career. 

Who  shared  thy  former  woes ; 
And  on  Colonna's  fatal  shore 
Sigh'd  Auna's  name — and  sigfa'd  no  more. 

Alas !  in  death's  appalling  hour. 

When  the  wild  wreck's  oisparting  form 
Of  science  lost  the  guiding  power. 
The  victim  of  the  stonn ; 
To  tell  thy  fate  no  soul  was  n>ared. 
For  all  one  general  grave  bad  shared. 

Thy  tomb  may  be  the  ocean  surge. 

Thy  chilly  shroud  the  green  sea-weed. 
The  wild  winds  may  prolong  thy  dirge 

Where  there  is  none  to  hMd  ; 
But,  O,  thj  monument  remains 
In  British  hearts  and  deathless  straios!" 

We  wish  Hogarth  every  success  in 
his  undertaking,  and  we  are  sure  he 
deserves  it.  May  the  White  Rote 
flourish  1  We  cannot  part  with  it, 
however,  without  congratulating  our 
Manchester  friend  Sowler  on  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  he  has 
printed  it. 

Here  is  indeed  a  book  of  beauty ! 
Lady  Charlotte  Buiy's  Three  Great 
Sanctuariet  of  jRifcmty  * — a  book  splen- 
did in  execution,  composition,  decora- 
tion, poetry — in  every  thing  which  the 
genius  of  the  author  or  the  artist  can 
produce.  It  is  most  nobly  introduced 
Dy  a  fine  engraving  of  Lady  Chariotte 
herself — a  great  likeness;  and  most 
royally  subscribed  for  by  some  couple 
ofaozen  of  kings  and  queens,  emperors 
and  empresses,  princes  and  princesses. 
Let  us  take  as  specimen  the  verses 
about  Florence,  in  the  canto  which 
bean  the  name  of  Vallombrosa — word 
for  ever  dear  to  those  who  love  the 
song  of  him 

"  Who  sang  of  man's  first  fall,  the  never- 
dying  lay." 

as  Lady  Charlotte  sweetly  says. 


"  Dull  is  the  eye  which  views  that  arch's  span,f 
Of  airy  structure,  bending  o'er  the  stream ; 


The  Three  Great  Sanctuaries  of  Tuscany — Vallombrosa,  CamaldoU,  Lavenia; 
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• 
Or  gasfld  apon  Uiat  olnstering  city's  plan, 
By  Amo  riaiiig  like  a  fairr  drama ; 
And  hath  not  aooght,  in  rondly  cherished  theme 
Of  pen  or  pencil,  to  arrest  the  scene. 
Whether  in  lonar  ray  or  sonny  gleam  ; 
When  shadows  lay  distinct  in  softened  sheen, 
Beauteoos  thou  art  in  all — city  of  matchless  mien ! 

A  spell  of  sweet  endearment  in  the  place 
Twmes  round  the  souls  of  those  who  sojourn  there ; 
It  has  a  wooing  charm,  serene  in  grace. 
Like  dame  who  gracefully  the  garb  doUi  wear 
Of  matron  quiet  and  domestic  care ; 
A  gentle  dignity,  a  placid  smile, 
A  chastened  loveliness,  withouten  glare. 
That  can  the  troubled  soul  firom  self  beguile, 
Bid  thoughts  of  peace  return,  and  memory  sleep  the  while. 

Of  Liberty  the  cradle  here  was  rock'd, 
Free  and  unswathed  her  limbs  in  vigour  grew, 
Till  strong  become,  the  noble  child  unlocked 
The  springs  of  learning  to  her  &voured  crew ; 
Then  followed  wealth,  and  power,  and  luxury  too. 
The  dread  concomitant  of  power  and  wealth. 
Which  makes  men  curse  the  day  that  e'er  they  knew 
Aught  save  the  charms  of  virtue,  peace,  and  health ; 
When  more — vice  spoils  by  force,  or  mines  by  treacherous  stealth. 

Foremost  mid  those  who  hero  high  exploits  wrought. 
Thirsting  for  blood,  the  Amidei  rise ; 
See,  Ponte  Vecchio's  curious  form  hath  brought 
The  white  steed  and  its  lord  before  mine  eyes ; 
lliero  still,  methinks,  his  bleeding  body  lies. 
The  prey  of  vengeance  for  his  forfeit  vow ; 
There  still  the  object  of  his  perjuries 
Laments,  too  late,  her  fatal  rage,  I  trow ; 
E'en  woman's  jealousy  to  death,  perohance,  may  bow. 

And  ahe  who  loved  him —whom  he  loved— £br  her 
The  sun  is  rayleas,  and  the  mom  is  flown ; 
The  light  of  ufe  is  darkened— not  a  stir 
Ln  her  stopped  pulse  gives  anguish  power  to  moan— 
All  sense,  e'en  sense  of  grief,  seems  turned  to  stone. 
And  happy  were  it  could  it  ne'er  return ; 
But  sad  existence,  burdensome  and  lone. 
Flings  a  dull  current  firom  its  chilling  ura ;— i 
Again  she  wakes,  she  breathes,  again  her  heutstrings  bum ! 

Hence  the  fierce  striving^,  hence  the  deep-drawn  groans, 
Hence  the  wild  stories  of  this  classic  site. 
That  seem  yet  graven  on  its  venr  stones— 
The  civil  broils — the  dreadful  black  and  white ! 
Back  on  the  mind,  from  dull,  oblivioua  night. 
Again  recurs  each  long-forgotten  scene  ; 
Apdn  great  Dante  starts  to  life  and  light— 
Ills  eagle  eye,  his  sad,  wild  poet's  mien. 
His  glorious  halo-ray,  and  wreath  of  deathless  green. 

With  eyes  uplifted  to  the  siant  dome 
Which  Brunellescbi  poisea  and  hung  in  air, 
Gaae  on  enraptured,  till  thy  mind  become 
Kindred  with  his  who  placed  that  wonder  there. 
That  splendid  herald  of  his  genius  rare 
Hath  nobler  office  than  to  g^ve  delight : 
Thou,  too,  art  human»-in  that  triumph  share. 
Which  tells  of  power— of  intellectual  might, 
And  all  man  can  achieve  at  once  reveals  to  sigbt ! 
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Allied  to  Dante's,  next  in  high  degree 
Ghiberti'g  works  resplendent  lustre  shed 
Around  that  precious  spot,  where  gloriously 
Still  lives  the  genius  of  the  mighty  dead : 
Pursue  thy  search,  and  when  &y  step  is  led 
Before  those  gates,  where  sculpture's  art  hath  striyen 
To  embodr  words  of  life«-.those  gates  once  said 
The  portals  meet  to  be  which  lead  to  heaven— » 
The  heart's  best  homage  pay,  which  is  in  silence  given. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Florence !  long  delayed, 
While  wrapt  in  musings  on  the  glorious  past, 
My  destined  pilgrimage  must  now  be  made, 
And  I  again  with  quickened  ardour  haste 
To  leave  the  city— gain  the  mountain  waste— 
Plunge  deep  in  leafy  woods,  and  climb  the  ateep. 
The  lightness  of  that  fresher  air  to  taste ; 
Where  waters  from  embowering  caverns  leap. 
Or  down  their  beds  of  moss  melodiously  creep. 

There,  too,  the  rural  lay  which  Nature  pours. 
Mellifluous  birds  their  neaven-taught  music  sing ; 
There  soft  Favonius  perfume  richly  showers, 
Dropped,  in  his  evening  flight,  from  dewy  wing ; 
While  fragrant  plants  and  flowers  unnumbered  spring, 
Broidering  the  mountain-path  with  beauteous  store 
Of  brighter  dyes  than  cunning  art  can  bring 
To  deck  the  tessellated  palace  floor, 
Which  Luxury's  listless  form  trails  its  dull  footsteps  o'er. 


Mysterious  spells,  which  hold  each  charmed  sense 
As  in  the  thraldom  of  a  wisard  chain ! 
In  every  nerve  I  feel  your  power,  yet  whence 
Springs  its  strong  influence  explore  in  vain : 
But  whether  more  of  pleasure  or  of  pain 
On  life's  cold,  dull  monotony  ye  throw. 
It  matters  not— -for  be  it  bliss  or  woe, 
I  would  not  lose  the  pulse's  ebb  and  flow, 
If  with  the  pain  I  must  the  vivid  joy  forego. 

Deep  secret  springs  lie  buried  in  man's  heart. 
Which  Nature's  varied  aspect  works  at  will ; 
Whether  bright  hues  or  shadows  she  impart. 
Or  fragrant  odours  from  her  breath  distill, 
Or  the  clear  air  with  sounds  melodious  fill. 
She  speaks  a  language  with  instruction  fraught ; 
And  Art  from  Nature  stesls  her  mimic  skill. 
Whose  birds,  whose  rills,  whose  sighing  winds  first  taught 
That  sounds  can  charm  the  soul,  and  rouse  each  noble  thought. 

Music !  to  thee  a  thousand  altars  rise. 
Alike  in  courtly  hsll  and  desert  wild. 
Gifted  with  spirit  spells  and  mysteries  : 
Art  is  thy  nurse,  but  Nature  calls  thee— child  ! 
Mary !  thy  heavenward  soul,  retiring,  mild, 
Makes  memory  of  thee,  and  music,  seem 
Embodied  in  one  thought ;  and  thus  beguiled, 
I  wander  from  my  way,  as  most  will  deem. 
Apostrophising  one  unknown,  as  in  a  dream." 

How  harmonious  is  the  verse  1 — and  manners  we  entertain  the  highest  re- 
the  sentiment  is  as  fine.  Why  does  spect.  A  daughter  of  that  house  comes, 
not  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  write  more  therefore,  before  our  critical  attention 
poetry?  with   the  strongest  prepossessions  in 

her  favour.    But  what  tne  deuce  does 

For  the  house  of  Rutland  aud  all  its      Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley  know 
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of  London  at   Night  ?*     London  at  BromptOD  —  late,  or  at   present,  the 

Night  /    Heaven  help  Lady  £mme»  domicile  of  Don  Cailos, — with  a  large 

line !    The  first  notion  she  appears  to  lapping   over  east,  west,  north,  and 

entertain  of  that  phenomenon  is,  that  '  south,  with  all  their  bearings  above, 

the  '^  dread   city  is  silent,  since  all  beside,  outside,  below,  beyond  these 


strife  is  there  forborne,"  and  the  peo- 
ple are  occupied  only  in  star-gazing. 
To  what  part  of  the  town  she  can  have 
got,  we,  who  know  it  by  heart  from 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  the  Angel 
at  Islington,  and  from  Bow  Church 
by  Stratford  to  Gloucester  Lodge  in 


points  of  departure ;  we  say  that  we, 
with  all  our  multifarious  and  long-ac- 
quired knowledge,  have  not  a  notion 
where  her  ladyship  can  have  got  in  her 
wanderings  by  night.  She  calls  upon 
the  stars,  which  is  well  enough  : 


"  Shine  forth,  ye  beings  of  the  past,  shine  forth. 
In  all  your  ancient  might  and  primal  worth — 
Come,  breathing  strength  along  the  silence,  come !" 


But  then  follows- 


*'  While  massed  in  uDdifitinguishable  gloom 
Frowns  dimly  forth  each  high  overarching  dome. 
And  glimmers  faint  each  lesBening,  lengtiiening  spire. 
As  through  the  midnight,  shooting  high  and  higher ! 
Look  round  you  !  whosoe'er  ye  be,  that  tread 
This  wide  realm  of  the  living  and  the  dead ! 
Temple  and  tower  majestically  old, 
Though  lacking  the  ivy's  thousand-tendrilled  fold. 
Surround  you  here.     Look  on  yon  sacied  pile. 
Within  whose  pompous  shade  of  arch  and  aisle 
They  whom  the  world  gone-by  hath  worshipped,  sleep." 


This  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  West- 
minster Abbey;  but,  in  the  name  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  where  in  that 
neighbourhood  are  we  to  find  the 
lengthening  lessening  spires,  or  temples 
and  towers  majestically  old?  There 
certainly  is  a  mock-Gothic  House  of 
Commons  and  Lords,  perfectly  worthy, 
perhaps,  of  the  people  who  fill  them  ; 
and  there  is  St.  Margaret's  ;  and  there 
is  the  Exchequer  Coffee-House;  and 
there  is  Brown's  Hotel ;  and  there  are 
dim  vistas  of  Tothill  Fields ;  but,  ex- 
cept Westminster  Abbey  itself,  what 
the  deuce  else  is  there  among  the  col- 


lection at  the  bottom  of  Palace  Yard 
to  make  all  this  bother  about?  If  her 
ladyship  would  go  with  us  a  little  to 
the  west,  or  south-west,  we  should 
shew  her  something  worth  looking 
at ;  but  no  matter. 

Her  ladyship,  quite  forgetting  that 
she  is  writing  of  London  by  night, 
gets  into  a  towering  passion  with  the 
ceremony  of  burying  the  dead  in  West- 
minster ;  but  we  submit,  she  might  as 
well  be  in  that  passion  by  day  as  by 
night.  There  is  in  part  of  the  poem 
an  immensity  of  metaphysics,  as  for 
example : 


'*  Time  —  time  himself,  with  sovereign  mastery  taming. 
Through  the  uncommunicativeness  complaining 
Of  old  long-unremembered  years!  betrayed 
To  rigorous  silence  and  unpitying  shade. 
Thou  shall  set  forth  !  —  hearkening  my  soul's  appeal. 
Thou  shalt  uplift  from  buried  years  the  seal ; 
And  thou  shiJt  melt  away  the  heavy  frost 
That  weighs  upon  earth's  banished  ones,  and  lost 
In  thy  triumphant  sway,  thy  conquering  power. 
Thus,  even  in  the  stem  strength  of  this  dread  hour. 
O'er  the  uncommunicativeness  prevailing. 
Of  centuries  of  obstruction  and  of  failiug ! 
Arise  thou  !  — not  au  unembodied  dream  — 
Not  in  shades  varying  as  the  rainbow's  gleam  — 
Not  in  phantasmal,  strange  abstractions  shown  — 
No  visionary  guest,  unnamed,  unknown ! 


•  London  at  Night,  and   otlier  Poems.      By  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley. 
London,  18S4.     Longman  and  Co.     ISmo,  pp.  100. 
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No  I  seiie  a  nobler  incamatioD,  wake 
In  loftier  guise — in  bright  assumpdon  take 
Features  familiar  to  oar  thoughts  and  minds. 
Though  Tanished  like  the  clouds  before  the  winds. 
Genius !  rise  thou  in  panoply  of  might. 
Sweeping  the  veil  of  mysteries  from  the  night; 
Unchanged  —  untransubstantialised,  arise. 
As  long  since  to  contemporaneous  ejes 
Thou  didst  appear,  in  glorious  fonns  enshrined ; 
Forms  to  the  aust — the  dust  of  death  consigned ! 
Unchanged  —  nntransubstantialised,  awaken 
Even  in  those  forms,  unshadowed  and  unshaken ; 
Accord  them  to  a  moment's  worship,  yet 
Their  sun  of  soul  is  oyercast,  not  set. 


We  once  knew  a  writing-roaster  who 
used  to  set  all  aspirants  to  the  lofty 
office  of  assisting  him  in  bis  daily  la- 
bours of  calligraphy,  the  task  of  writing 
'  antiperihyposupercontrahypertransub- 
stantiation'  in  one  liney  without  taking 
the  pen  off  the  paper.  Lady  £mme- 
line  must  have  been  a  candidate  for 
this  post;  for  she  certainly  deals  in 
jaw-breakers.  Like  our  excellent  friend 
the  schoolmaster,  she  does  not  care 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 


in  the  copy,    so    that    they  fill    the 
line. 

A  copious  catalogue  of  the  poets' 
comer  proves  that  Lady  Emmeline 
still  lingers  in  the  precincts,  if  not  in 
the  towers,  of  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
favours  us  with  a  rather  agreeable  cata- 
logue of  the  people  buried  there,  but 
stops  for  awhile  to  talk  of  loye.  As  all 
ladies  write  well  of  loye,  we  think  it 
only  fair  to  quote  what  Lady  Emme- 
line says  on  the  subject. 


"  Alas !  how  dimmed,  how  altered  in  the  tomb  1 
Imagination  throuffh  the  Unmeasured  streaming. 
With  all  her  boundless  worlds  of  shadowy  dieaminf ; 
And  love  —  deep  love  !  — that  seems  to  breathe  and  bom 
From  the  chill  precincts  of  its  funeral  urn. 
With  starry  immortality  endowed, 
£yen  in  the  icy  foldings  of  its  shrond. 
Loye  I  no,  thou  art  not  to  the  dust  consigned. 
Most  miffhty  spirit !  thou'st  but  in  bliss  rejoined 
Thy  kinarea  elements,  and  brightly  risen 
From  the  dull  boundaries  of  thy  clayey  prison." 


Tliis  is  delicious ;  but  the  last  rhyme, 
we  confess,  is  not  quite  so  good  as  that 
of  the  young  poet  of  the  station-house, 
to  which  he  had  been  consigned  for  an 
undue  affection  for  his  neighbour's 
goods.  The  distich  of  this  precocious 
poet  was, — 

"  He  who  prigs  what  isn't  hisn 
Will  sure  be  lagged  or  lie  in  prison." 


At  this  time,  however — and  we  have 
now  come  through  a  great  forest  of  re- 
flection as  far  as  page  37, —  there  is  no 
great  notice  of  London  at  Night,  All 
that  is  written  might  have  been  tossed 
off  at  Belyoir  in  Uie  morning.  In  the 
37th  page  we  have  a  compliment  to 
Father  Thames. 


'*  Majestic  stream!   how  nobly  in  their  pride 
The  tall,  swift  vessels  o'er  thy  surface  glide  — 
Do  they  not  bring  thee  tributary  spoils 
From  mxicful  continents,  from  Bpice-fi:aught  isles, 
From  gorgeous  strands  with  heayens  of  purple  crowned  — 
From  palmy  coasts,  luxuriant  and  reuowned ; 
Bright  coasts  whose  dust  is  treasure  —  and  whose  caves 
Are  roofed  with  glistering  gems, — whose  yery  wayes 
Flow  over  sparkling  beds  of  precious  ore. 
Paving  with  pomp  of  pearl  and  gold  the  shore, 
Rich  aiS  some  genii-king's  fair  fabled  store  1 
Well  mays't  thou  go  rejoicing  —  thou  sublime 
And  most  majestic  stream !  image  of  time, 
On-sweeping  in  disdainful  revelry 
To  thy  great  bourne,  the  everlastmg  sea — 
As  he  to  death,  with  all  his  hurrying  wayes, 
Which  flow  above  a  treacherous  shoal  of  graves. 
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And  yet  not  bo, — ^'t  !■  iUae  —  I  do  tiiee  wrong ; 
Not  in  ditdainAil  nveYry  tlong 
Dost  thon  go  triumphinf ;  bat,  calm  and  ■tfl]. 
Thou  dost  Uij  missioned  ministry  fidfil 
In  stateliest  gracioosoeos — and  gentlest  power, 
Smooth  as  &ir  rills,  that  haunt  some  syWan  bower ; 
While  more  than  empire  reigns  along  thy  shores. 
And  more  than  afflaence  down  thy  current  pours. 
And  more  than  grandeur  meets  tnee  on  thy  way 
With  kingly  state  thy  towery  banks  to  array : 
How  beautiful  thou  art  now !  bedecked  and  lit 
By  starry  rieams  —  while  o'er  thy  surface  flit 
Myriads  of  crispy-wreathed  smiles  that  break 
Where'er  the  night-breeze  fitfully  doth  wake ; 
That  sparkling  start  to  life,  and  sparkline  die, 
How  brilliantly,  how  Inatious-daizlingly  !*'  &c. 


There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this ; 
but  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  a 
lady.  Heaven  bless  her!  not  a  morsel 
of  all  this  is  to  be  seen  in  London  at 
night.  No  tall  swift  vessels  glide  be- 
tween Rotherfaithe  and  Vauxhall ;  low, 
slow  coal  bargesy  or  smoky  little 
steamers,  or  smart  gay  wherries,  are 
the  craft  there.  The  spice  and  pepper, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  sarsaparilla,  gold-dust, 
ivoiy,  palm-oil,  treacle,  chocolate,  in- 
digo, cocoa,  mm,  coffee,  rack,  betel- 
nut,  spelter,  castor-oil,  rhubarb,  gin- 
seng, and  other  dry  or  wet  goods, which, 


as  they  come  from  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies, seem  so  much  to  attract  her  won- 
der, are  always  landed  and  bonded  at 
the  East  and  West  India  or  other  docks, 
and  never  at  night.  As  for  the  crispy- 
wreathed  smiles  to  be  found  on  the 
Thames, — why  such  things  there  are ; 
but  not  exactly  as  Lady  Emmeline 
imagines.  What  say  the  poets  of 
"Wapping  Old  Stairs?" 

Page  50  has  come,  and  we  have  not 
gotofftheThamesyet.  Here, waterman, 
put  in  herel  And  what  for,  master? 
Why  for  the  first  stairs  you  can  make. 


«  London !  most  glorious  London !  thou  that  art 
Earth's  diadem — the  universe's  heart ; 
London  !  thou  city  of  cities — feared,  renowned, 
A  mighty  nation  midst  the  awed  natums  round  — • 
Thou  great  emporium  of  the  attracted  world. 
Thy  banners  of  old  victories  now  are  furled ; 
But  thy  proud  flags  of  perilous  enterprise 
Still  flush  the  wave  and  flout  the  kindling  skies ; 
Through  undiscovered  seas  and  trackless  lands. 
Thy  missioned  envoys  bear  thy  high  commands. 
What  future  destinies  for  thee  remain — 
What  limits  are  affixed  to  thy  wide  reign  1 
The  inarticulate  prophesying^  low 
Of  the  quick  heart  speak  litUe, — can  that  know  ? 
No  glance  can  fathom,  and  no  thought  divine 
What  mixed  futurities  shall  yet  be  thine ! 
But  this  is  sure, — that  thou  one  day  must  fall. 
Girt  with  bleak  desolation's  heavy  thrall — 
Onb  only  city  shall  such  doom  defy. 
The  Eternal  City  of  the  eternal  sky  ! 
The  New  Jerusiuem,  throned  high  and  far,  - 
Beyond  the  biasing  realms  of  globe  and  star, 
Builded  of  j asper  and  of  chrysolite  —  • 

The  heaven  of  heavens  its  element  and  site ! 
Around  whose  walls  the  immortal  river  runs. 
Lit  by  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand  suns ! 
That  city  only  shall  unmoved  remain. 
Eternity  shall  try  its  strength  in  vain ! 
For  tht$  —  thou  shalt  decline,  sfaalt  surely  fail ! 
Thou  most  behold  thy  westering  star  grow  pale ; 
Thou,  O  Imperial  City  1  may'st  not  last 
For  ever !  —  hark !  a  voice  warns  from  the  past !" 

Pretty  all  this ;  but  somehow  or  the      water  with  her  ladyship,  it  puts  us 
other,  having  so  lately  come  off  the      somewhat  in  mind    of  the  letter  of 
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Lieut.  Hatcbwav,  R.  N.,  to  Peregrine 
Pickle,  Esq.  on  the  approaching  death  of 
his  (the  lieutenant's)  lamented  soouse. 
After  thiSy  Lady  Emmelioe  aestroys 
London,  for  its  manifold  villanies,  at  a 
slapping  pace.  There  are  fine,  though 
rather  stilted,  verses  in  the  poem ;  an 
honourable  spirit  breathes  through  the 
whole ;  its  principles  are  sound,  true, 
honest,  unimpeachable ;  but,  by  Cupid, 
the  little  God  of  Lore,  Lady  Emme- 
line  might  as  well  have  called  her 

?oem  Nineveh  at  Noon  as  London  at 
iigkt.    If  we  have  to  write  London  at 
Night^hut^ 

We  bridle  in  our  struggling  muse  with 

pain, 
Which  longs  to  launch  into  that  swelling 

strain !" 

Unjust,  however,  should  we  be  if  we 
did  not  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of 
melody  and  versification  which  Lady 


Emmeline  displays  in  some  of  her 
minor  poems.    The  lines  to  *•*, 

*'  And  hast  thou  wept  for  me?    O  joy 
and  grief/' 

are  eminently  beautiful  —  oh !  how 
beautifiil !  We  ask  •*♦,  are  they  not? 
and  we  wait  not  for  a  reply. 

An  old  and  most  time-honoured  cus- 
tom has  prevailed  ofpraising  the  works 
published  by  one's  publisher.  We  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  de- 
viate from  it  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man's Jephtha^i  Daughter^*'  which  is 
published  by  Mr.  Eraser ;  but,  lest  the 
ungodly  should  think  we  were  even 
one  of  themselves,  we  shall  do  no  more 
than  quote  what  all  will  allow  to  be  the 
roost  difficult  part  of  Mr.  Chapman's 
task, — the  announcing  by  Jephtha  of 
his  vow  to  his  daughter,  and  her  resig- 
nation under  its  dire  consequences. 


**  I  vowed 
A  vow :  '  If  Thou  wilt,  without  fail,  deliver 
Ammon  into  mine  hands,  then  it  shall  be, 
That  whatsoever  cometh  first  to  meet  me 
Out  of  mj  doors,  when  I  returu  in  peace. 
Shall  surely  be  the  Lord's ;  burnt-offering 
VW  offer  it.*    The  vow  was  ratified ; 
The  prayer  w^as  granted  ;  must  the  vow  be  kept  ? 

Miriam,  Thou  knowest,  Jephtha !  Judge  of  Israel  \ 
There  is  no  going  back  from  vows  to  Him, 
And  thou  the  last  to  make  such  forfeiture. 

Jephtha,  "Pis  even  so ;  there  is  no  going  back. 
We  smote  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and,  behold  ! 
No  living  thine  did  meet  me  from  my  doors 
Before  thee  ;  thou,  thou  only  art  my  vow. 

Miriam,  My  father !  thou  hast  spoken  to  the  Lord  ; 
Now  do  to  me  according  to  thy  vow  ; 
For  He  hath  taken  vengeance  of  thy  foes, 
Even  of  Ammon  for  thee  :  be  it  so ! 

Jephtha,  High-hearted  woman  !  girl  of  Gilead  ! 
The  judge  declares  thee  signed  and  consecrate. 
Devoted  for  thy  people ;  but  the  father  feels 
The  victim  is  his  child — his  only  one  ! 
Yet  I  resist  not ;  for  His  will  is  right. 
My  child  !  my  beautiful !  my  Miriam  ! 
My  hope  of  hopes !  mine  own  and  only  one  ! 

Miriam,  My  father  !  I  am  well  content  to  die 
For  thee  and  Gilead.     But  let  me  go. 
Till  two  moons  wane,  and  then  thy  vow  be  paid  ; 
I  and  my  fellows  to  go  up  and  down 
Upon  the  mountains,  my  virginity 
Bewailing ;  since  for  me  that  promise  is  not. 

Jephtha,  It  shall  he  so,  my  daughter  !  my  sweet  child  ! 
And  thou  must  die,  die  in  thy  virgin  prime ; 
Unknown  the  chaste  communion  of  true  love. 
The  conjugal  caress ;  on  thee  no  child, 
No  man-child  bom  into  the  world,  shall  smile, 
And  stretch  his  little  arms  to  thy  embrace, 


•  Jephtha's  Daughter,  a  Dramatic  Poem.     By  M.  J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  author  of 
"  Barbadoes,  and  other  Poems."    London,  1834.    Fraser.    1  Jmo,  pp.  120. 
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And  draw,  with  dimpled  cheek,  from  thy  chaste  bosom 

Nitare's  sweet  unadultente  aliment. 

No  troop  of  ▼irgins  shall,  with  loving  bands. 

Lank  a  fond  circle  round  thee,  on  the  day 

Of  Celebration  ;  wreaths,  nor  coronal. 

Shall  twine  thy  hair  and  strew  thy  onward  path — 

Mine  own  !  my  only  I  and  my  beautifal ! 

Miriam.  Father!  I  pray  thee  grieye  not ;  for  the  bride 
Of  His  election,  danghter  of  His  loye, 
Must  not  go  to  Him  greying ;  though  no  boy. 
No  princ^y  boy,  thy  daughter's  firat-bom  child. 
No  little  Jephuia  shall  repay  thy  loye, — 
I  am  not  childless :  when  in  Palestine 
A  daughter  of  our  people  doeth  well, 
In  thought  of  Miriam,  she  is  my  child  -, 
When,  taught  by  my  example,  any  man 
Does  well  and  hyes  in  faith,  he  is  my  son. 

Jephtka,  Like  a  lopt  branch  that  never  yet  bore  fruit, 
Thou  fallest  on  the  ground  :  the  fig  will  bloom ; 
The  vine  will  grow,  and  give  as  heretofore 
Its  rich  ripe  clusters ;  lilies  and  roses  make 
Earth  fragrant ;  fountains  murmur  as  before. 
Summer  and  Spring  will  come  and  pass  away ; 
But  thou  no  more  lUialt  listen  to  the  song 
Of  singing  birds ;  Autumn  and  Winter  crown 
And  strip  the  rolling  year —  and  thou  not  know  it ! 
My  incompatible,  unfruitful  child  ! 

Miriam,  Thy  child  unfruitful,  incompatible ! 
The  father  of  the  faithful  did  not  call 
His  Isaac  so  ;  nor  will  my  father  deem 
His  daughter  is  unfruitful  in  her  faith : 
I  grieye  not  that  I  am  bumt-offering. 
Content  thee,  father !    Shall  the  ri^teous  Judge 
Be  to  his  Judge  unrighteous  1  creature  call 
The  great  Creator  to  a  controversy  1 
Then  let  it  be  a  willing  sacrifice. 
And  I,  as  one  betrothed,  will  try  myself 
In  maiden  meditation ;  then  will  come 
Forth  to  the  people,  in  a  bridal  dress, 
And  garlanded,  for  them  and  thee  true  victim  -, 
A  holy  love  upon  my  cheek  and  brow, 
Smilea  on  my  lip,  and  gladness  in  mine  eye  ; 
For  such  I  rael  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  me. 
Is  it  a  small  thing  to  be  consecrate. 
Devoted  to  the  Lord  1  to  die  for  thee. 
My  father,  for  my  people,  and  my  loved. 
The  nursing  mothers  and  their  little  ones. 
The  young  men  and  the  maids  of  Israel  1 
Though  happy  here,  I  seek  a  bett^  home, 
A  lovelier  life,  and  happier  happiness. 
Thy  blessing,  father ! 

Jephtha,  When  thy  mother  gave 

Thee  newly  bom  into  mine  arms,  she  said. 
Here  is  a  blessing  for  thee  from  the  Lord ; 
And  it  was  so  :  to  me  thy  life  has  beeu 
Blessing  and  comfort ;  and  to  Israel 
Thou  art  a  blessing ;  to  the  latest  times 
lliy  happy  memory  shall  be  preserved  ; 
And  it  shall  be  a  solemn  ordinance. 
The  daughtere  of  our  people  yearly  go, 
For  four  days  every  year,  from  year  to  year. 
To  commune  with  the  daughter  of  the  Judge, 
Jephtha  the  Gileadite  :  lo !  thou  art  blest ! 

Miriam,  Sisten !  we  with  the  early  mom  will  seek 
The  hills  where  we  have  wandered  oft  in  sport ; 
And  think  ye  only  bring  me  on  the  way 
To  pleasant  gardens  ana  delicious  airs : 
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The  pasnge  tldtfaer  dismal  to  the  seiiM 

Of  mortal  apprehenaioii ;  but  there  comee 

A  light  upon  m j  soul,  which  from  that  dark 

Takes  all  its  horrors.     It  becomes  not  us, 

The  children  of  his  eyer-wakefal  love, 

To  murmur  at  His  counsels.    What  He  wills 

Is  ever  righL    He  opens  and  he  shuts 

The  life-spring  of  His  creatures ;  at  His  voice 

The  mountains  quake  ;  His  breath  awakes  the  flowers ; 

He  takes  the  life  He  gives ;  but  in  my  soul 

There  lives  a  nature  which  can  never  die. 

Have  we  not  talked  with  Him  upon  the  hills 

In  pleasant  hymns  1    Have  we  not  often  felt 

The  shadow  of  hu  Presence  over  us  ? 

Mete  mortsl  could  not  with  Immortal  hold 

Communion  ;  nor  could  shape  to  thought  and  hope 

Hereafter-being.    We  shall  meet  again, 

Dear  sisters !  wel  it,  and  be  comforted. 

Commiserable  Nurse !  mine  own  kind  Nurse ! 

My  very  mother,  in  thy  love  at  least. 

Thou  seest  it  must  be  so.    Dumb  and  confounded 

By  Ais  most  strange,  unlooked-for  providence ! 

Thou  too  be  comforted.  -  Think  that  I  go 

The  certain  way  thou  too  must  travel  soon ; 

And  when  we  meet,  what  joy  will  then  be  thine ! 

Come,  father  I  come ;  for  thou  must  tell  me  all 

Thy  late  adventures,  and  must  smile  again. 

And  with  thy  kiss  call  on  thy  Ood  to  bless  me. 

Thy  Ood  and  mine ;  the  Juaee  of  all  the  earth 

Must  needs  do  right.    His  will  be  done  1 

J§phtha.  Amen !" 

We  shall  only  add  the  lament  of  her  nurse : 


« 


Where  latel|r  sat  the  green-throat  singing-bird. 
The  raven  sits ;  where  late  the  stock-ndove  coo*d. 
The  green  is  withered,  and  the  bird  is  dead ; 
The  boding  owl  her  watch-note  hoarsely  shrieks 
In  Beauty^  chamber ;  silent  is  the  lute ; 
The  voice  is  silent,  which  once  breathed  for  us 
Its  living  music  ;  for  the  song  the  dirge ; 
The  marriage-coronals  entwine  the  dead  ; 
Darkness  for  light ;  sshes  and  dust  for  life 
My  child !  my  sing^g-bird !  m v  tender-dove ! 
My  beauty,  music,  light,  and  hfe ! — my  child !" 


If  our  readers  do  not  think  these  ex- 
tracts beautiful,  we  cannot  help  them. 
The  poem,  however,  is  too  long.  We 
recommend  Mr.  Chapman  to  count  it 
line  by  line  against  those  poems  which 
are  the  model  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
He  certainly  has  not  addressed  himself 
in  any  irreverent  spirit  to  the  sacred 
theme  which  he  has  chosen ;  and  we 
wish  him  success  in  the  trilogies  which 
he  meditates.  He  should  look  at  the  list 
of  subjects  for  sacred  dramas  which  filled 
Milton's  mighty  mind.  Some  of  them 
are  splendidly  conceived;  Jephtha's 
daughter  is  amoi^  them. 


The  author  of  Rostang^  dedicates 
his  play  as  follows : — "  To  the  tourists 
of  Switzerland,  trusting  it  may  be 
found  neither  an  useless  or  uninterest- 
ing appendage  to  their  guide-book,  as 
illustrating  some  of  the  fairest  scenes 
of  that  romantic  country,  this  volume 
is  inscribed,  by  tlieir  obedient  ser- 
vant the  author.''  Nothing  can  be 
more  modest  of  pretension  than  this. 
W^e  own  that  we  cannot  find  out 
the  story  of  the  play ;  but  Rostang, 
the  hero,  is  a  terrific  fellow.  For 
example : 


'*  Henri*  Speak,  wretched  man,  whom  seek*Bt  thou  thus  alone  1 
Why  glare  thine  eye-balls  thus  replete  with  blood. 


*  Rostang,  the  Brigand  of  the  Rhone ;  or  the  Brothers  of  Sion  :  a  Drama,  in 
Three  Acts.    Smith  snd  Elder,  London ;  Meyler,  Bath.    8vo,  pp.  80. 
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Wb  J  gram  tb  j  band  wbat  was  a  wanrior'a  twoitl  ? 
Thon  would'at  not  be  a  midnigbt  murderer 
In  tbis  lone  cbaam,  dank  and  dangerooa  1 

Rot,  Ask  bim  wbo  made  me  so ;  ask  Heaven,  wbose  curse 
Kas  lighted  on  my  beart  with  triple  force, 
Wrencbin^  tbe  germs  of  virtue  (rom  tbe  root. 
And  planting  deep  tbe  aeed  of  human  bate, 
Till,  fostered  long,  it  grew  a  goodlj  plant. 
Whose  branches  shade  tbe  confines  ot  my  soul, 
And  nurture  it  to  hopes  of  sweet  revenge. 
Would  that  tbe  human  race  were  but  one  stalk, 
A  tender  sapling,  which  my  hand  could  rend. 
Made  up  of  filaments  so  fine  composed. 
And  strung  with  enei^  of  keenest  sense. 
That  every  thread  bore  torture  exquisite  — 
How  I  had  gloated  o*er  each  mincing  fibre. 
Protracting  each  to  auit  my  deep  revenge. 
Till  tbe  whole  stalk  gave  way,  and  man  a  void  !** 

And  again: 

'*  Florian*  I  know  not  wbat  thou  mean'st ;  my  heart  is  free, 
My  unstained  conscience  owns  no  recreant  blur, 
Nor  doth  the  current  of  my  tranquil  blood 
Pass  in  its  course  with  shame  into  my  cheek. 

Rottang,  111  show  it  thee ;  yet  no — 'twere  poor  revenge 
To  mete  my  hate  by  measure  of  thy  life ; 
Twere  a  poor  recompenae  for  years  of  pain. 
The  bummg,  branding  anguish  of  despair. 
The  seething  spirit  ofenamoured  guilt, 
Wbose  restless  soul  would  bathe  itself  in  blood. 
Till  rising  phceuix-like,  its  saneuined  front 
Should  glare  on  man  the  symbol  of  destruction. 
Twere  pitiful  revenge  to  slay  thee  here. 
Where  none  could  hear  my  lauffh  outmock  thy  groana, 
Aa  thy  retreating  spirit  drank  its  death, 
Drunk  with  the  throea  of  torture  exquisite. 
Hast  heard  of  Rostang,  bim  of  many  wrongs  t" 

Tills  is  a  real  melodrame  hero ;  but  it  is  they  may  expect  as  a  guide  to  that 
unfiiir  to  the  tourists  in  Switierland  not  romantic  countiy.  We  give  them  the 
to  fiivour  them  with  a  specimen  of  what      best  we  can  get. 

"  AnnatU.  Tia  a  sweet  apot,  the  lovely  Unteraeen. 

Claire.  So  have  I  beard,  dear  giri ;  the  fair  Yung  Fran 
Looka  on  a  landsoape  to  enchant  a  world. 
Paaturea  and  villages,  and  flocks  and  kine. 
And  frequent  cottages  of  pine-wood  framed, 
Cui  m  Bueh  euriout  overlaftping  guite, 
They  teem  the  lealet  cf  tome  vaei  eroeodiU ; 
While  'neath  their  ledge  Uie  graceful  gallery  wiuda. 
Looking  on  gay  parterres  and  well-cropped  green. 
On  which  the  vigorous  peasantry  compete 
In  friendly  contest  of  the  bowl  and  bar, 
Emulous  alike  their  true-lovea'  smile  to  win, 
Wbo  social  sit  and  anxious  watch  the  sport. 
And  now  a  fiercer  contest  wrings  their  nerves,    ^ 
While  each  with  each  the  lusty  wrestler  strives. 
Contending  for  tbe  prize  w^hich  silent  stands. 
Decked  in  gay  ribands,  each  a  mistress'  aid. 
Its  placid  brow  unmoved — a  lamb  or  kid. 
They  strive,  thej  struggle,  each  now  each  succeeds ; 
Agam  the  palm  la  doubtful  —  victory  leans 
With  such  a  nice-poised  balance,  none  can  tell 
Which  is  the  conqueror — thewa  and  ainews  strain. 
And  all  the  fire  and  majesty  of  man 
Work  in  their  veins  to  gain  the  vigoroua  cast. 
At  length,  unconquered,  though  for  once  subdued. 
Each  on  the  other  rolls  —  a  glorious  feat ! 
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Nor  long^  the  winoer  boasts  bis  mead  of  ■trengtb, 
Nor  sole  can  strengtb  tbe  msnlj  contest  gain** 
For  art  and  skill  no  less  decides  the  game. 
Now  the  loud  shout  proclaims  the  combat  o'er. 
While  each  fair  damsel  from  her  seat  descends. 
Anxious  to  crown  the  ▼ictor*s  reeking  brow. 
While  mirth  and  laughter  chase  the  yanquiE^ed's  frown. 
And  still  hilaritj  concludes  the  scene." 

It  might  be  uiikind  to  say  that  Ros-  who  studiouslj  support  the  surest  method 
tang  is  a  bundle  of  trash;  but  we  fear  of  human  emancipation,  the  diffusion  of 
that  it  would  not  be  so  very  untrue.  knowledge,  will  occupy  an  eminent  place 

in  the  veneration  of  posterity :  and,  to 

Demetrie^  comes  recommended  by  PfJ  V^r  ™i*«  «^  admiration  to  one  of  the 
the  high  name  of  James  Smith,  of  Jor-      »*^*^««^  patrons^of  Art  and  Sconce,  is. 

dao^'^^-  the  earnest  wish 

"  To  Javnet  Smith,  £ff.  of  JordanhilL  of  your  very  humble 

"  Sir — From  an  obscure  station  I  have  <^d  most  obedient  servant, 

presumed  to  present  myself  to  public  !*■■«  Mammi.** 

notice  ;andi»iUi^»,  it  ii«y warmest  ^       •    j      j  Ji    *u    v    *  *u- 

^mmtmhrtify  my  volume  with  a  name  This  is  decidedly  the  best  thing  m 

at  once  virtuous  and  distinguished.  the  poem.     We  cannot  find  any  thrag 

"  The  partv  feelings  of  a  day  with  to  quote  in  Demetrie  itself  better  than 

that  day  perish ;  but  the  memory  of  those  his  own  speech. 

"  Demetrie,  I  did  expect  my  old  instructor  here ; 
But,  since  he's  absent,  I  will  wait  his  coming. 
Now,  let  me  well  consider  how  1*11  act, 
Since  I'm  possessed  of  power.     None  can  deplore 
More  than  myself  tbe  injustice  of  the  great. 
Tbe  slave  that's  most  oppressed  wears  not  his  chains 
Less  willingly  than  I  detest  their  clank  : 
But  open  force  would  be  of  small  avail 
Within  the  very  bosom  of  a  land 
Where  priestcraft  blinds  the  willing  people's  eyes : 
And  though  young  Yermaloff  did  say  as  much, 
In  language  formed  of  hints,  I  think  not  so. 
First,  let  the  peasants  all  be  educated  ; 
Next,  persevere  to  rule  with  laws  unjust ; 
Press  down  their  spirits  to  the  lowest  bend  ; 
Then  will  they  not,  with  irresistive  force. 
Spring  back,  and  throw  away  the  fiendish  load  ! 
To  soften  cruelties,  as  men  emerge 
From  slavery's  most  ignorant  abode. 
Is  an  old  favourite  trick  of  tyranny ; 
Because  its  last  hopes  hinge  invidious  there. 
Like  autumn  leaves  that  do  not  fall  till  spring. 
There's  no  reform  like  that  a  nation  makes  : 
But  what  tough  battles  must  be  fought  ere  this ! 
How  many  noble  spirits  be  cut  down. 
While  striving  in  Uie  struggle !  and  what  dark, 
Unmanly  treasons  frustrate  happy  plans  ! 
I  am  confused,  and  know  not  what  to  do 
In  my  anxiety  for  the  people's  welfare  : 
And  this  is  scarce  a  time  to  think  of  such, 
When  happiness  domestic  smiles  around. 
That  is  another  barrier :  there  be  few 
Such  souls  as,  conquering  all  more  gentle  ties. 
Rush  forth,  their  purpose  shining  on  their  swords. 
And  die  for  freedom  !     But  their  memory 
Will  shine  on  other  minds,  and  spur  them  on ; 
As  the  remembmnce  of  tbe  last  day's  sun 
Rouses  the  sluggard  into  energy, 


*  Demetrie,  and  other  Poems.    By  James  Masson.    London,  Whittaker;  Edin- 
burgh, Oliver.    8vo,  pp.  252. 
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When  be  bethinks  him  of  wbat  light  he  lost ; 
Nor  waits  he  till  the  morn,  but,  girding  fust 
His  weapons  for  the  fight,  taketfa  bis  way. 
Guided  by  midnight  stars." 


Oh,  Jack  Cade!  oh,  Mortimer,  lord 
of  the  city  1  it  is  a  pity  to  see  yoa  so 
travestied.  The  accompanyiDg  pieces 
are  stuff. 

Id  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth 
▼olume  of  Tristram  Shandy,  it  is  nar- 
rated how  the  hero's  father  lamented 
over  the  death  of  his  son  Bobby.  Most 
eloquent  was  the  lamentation,  and  re- 
condite the  sources  whence  he  sought 
to  console  himself. 

"  '  Where  is  Troy,  and  Mycems,  and 
Thebes,  and  Deloe,  and  Persepolis,  and 
Agriffentnm  V  continued  my  father,  taking 
ap  his  book  of  post-roads,  which  he  had 
laid  down ;  '  wbat  is  become,  brother 
Toby,  of  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  of  Cizi- 
cum  and  Mitylens  1  The  fairest  towns 
that  ever  the  sun  rose  upon  are  now  no 
more  ;  the  names  only  are  left,  and  those 
(for  many  of  them  are  wrong  spelt),  are 
filing  themselves,  by  piece-meal,  to  de- 
cay,  and  in  length  of  time  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  involved  with  every  thing  in 
a  perpetual  night ;  the  world  itself,  bro- 
ther Toby,  must — must  come  to  an  end. 

" '  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed 
from  JEfgjiDA  towards  Megara,*  (when  can 
this  have  been  ?  thought  my  uncle  Toby), 
'  I  began  to  view  the  countnr  round  about, 
.figina  was  behind  me,  Megara  was  be- 
fore ;  Pyraus  on  the  right  hand,  Corinth 
on  Uie  left.  What  iourisbing  towns, 
now  prostrate  upon  the  earth!  Alas! 
alas !  said  I  to  myself,  that  man  should 
disturb  his  soul  for  the  loss  of  a  child, 
when  so  much  as  this  lies  awfully  buried 
in  bis  presence.  Remember,  said  I  to 
ttyself  again  —  remember  thou  art  a 
man."* 

Disraeli  the  Younger  had  diligently 
studied  Shandy  the  Elder,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  outshine  that  dis- 
tinguished philosopher.  We  think  he 
has  in  a  great  fneasure  succeeded,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Revolutionary  Epick.* 
We  copy  it  at  length. 

"  It  was  on  the  plains  of  Troy  that  I 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  work. 
Wandering  over  that  illustrious  scene, 
surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  heroes  and 
by  the  confluence  of  poetic  streams,  my 
musing  thoughts  clustered  round  the 
memory  of  that  immortal  song,  to  which 
an  creeds  and  countries  alike  respond. 


which  has  vanquished  Chance,  and.  defies 
Time.  Deemmg  myself,  perchance  too 
rashly,  in  that  excited  hour,  a  poet,  I 
cursed  the  destiny  that  had  placea  me  in 
an  age  that  boasted  of  being  anti-poetical. 
And  while  mv  fancy  thus  struggled  with 
my  reason,  it  flashed  across  my  mind, 
like  the  lightning  which  was  then  playine 
over  Ida,  that  in  those  great  poems  which 
rise,  the  pyramids  of  poetic  art,  amid  the 
falling  and  the  fading  splendour  of  less 
creations,  the  poet  hath  ever  embodied 
tbe  spirit  of  his  time.  Thus,  the  most 
heroic  incident  of  an  heroic  age  produced 
in  the  Iliad  an  heroic  epick ;  thus,  the 
consolidation  of  the  most  superb  of  em- 
pires, produced  in  the  jGneid  a  political 
epick ;  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
birth  of  vernacular  genius,  presented  us 
in  the  Divine  Comedy  witn  a  national 
epick ;  and  the  Reformation  and  its  con- 
sequences called  from  the  rapt  lyra  of 
Milton  a  religious  epick. 

"  And  the  spirit  of  my  tiatf,  shall  it 
alone  be  uncelebrated  1 

"  Standing  upon  Asia,  and  gazing 
npon  Europe,  with  tbe  broad  Hellespont 
alone  between  us,  and  the  shadow  of 
nifffat  descending  on  the  mountains,  these 
mighty  continents  appeared  to  me  as  it 
were  the  rival  principles  of  government 
that  at  present  contend  for  the  masteir 
of  the  world.  '  What  I'  I  exclaimed, '  is 
the  Revolution  of  France  a  less  important 
event  than  the  siege  of  Troy  1  Is  Na- 
poleon  a  less  interesting  character  than 
Achilles  1  [Is  Disraeli  a  less  glorious 
poet  than  Homer  1]  For  me  remains  the 
revolutionary  epick.' 

"  Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  descended 
to  the  shore,  and  ag^u  embarking,  a 
favouring  breeze  filled  our  languid  sails, 
and  as  the  morning  broke  over  the  waters 
of  the  Propontio  Sea,  I  beheld  the  glit- 
tering minarets  and  the  cypress  groves 
of  the  last  city  of  the  Caasars. 

"  In  that  delightful  metropolis,  more 
than  once  my  thoughts  recurred  to  my 
Dardanian  reverie ;  but  the  distraction  of 
fa^  travel,  and  the  composition  of  two 
works  long  meditated  —  one  devoted  to 
the  delineation  of  the  poetic  character — 
the  other  to  the  celebration  of  a  gorgeous 
incident  in  the  annals  of  that  sacred  and 
romantic  people  from  whom  I  derive  my 
blood  and  name, — finally  expelled  from 
my  thoughts  a  conception  which,  in 
truth,  I  deemed  too  bola. 


•  The  Revolutionary  Epick.  The  Work  of  DisraeU  the  Younger,  AuAor  of 
"  The  Psychological  Rcwnance."  Books  I.  to  III.  London,  1834.  Edward  Moxon, 
Dover  Street. 
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"  Mr  rotam  to  the  strife  of  civfliaation 
recallea  old  musinga,  and  the  work,  first 
conoeired  amid  the  aunny  iales  of  the 
Egean,  I  have  lived  to  mature,  and  in 
g^reat  part  compose,  on  the  ahorea  of  a 
colder,  aea,  hat  not  leas  famous  land. 
Yet  I  hare  ventured  to  suhmit  to  the 
public  hut  a  amall  portion  of  my  creation, 
and  even  that  with  unaffected  diatruat 
and  sincere  hanulity.  Whatever  may 
be  their  deciaion,  I  shall  bow  to  it  with- 
out a  murmur;  for  I  am  not  one  who 
find  conaolation  for  the  neglect  of  my 
contemporariea  in  ^e  imaginary  plaudits 
of  a  more  aympathetic  posterity.  The 
public  will,  then,  decide  whether  thia 
work  ia  to  be  continued  and  completed ; 
and  if  it  paaa  in  the  negatiye,  I  aball, 
without  a  pang,  hurl  my  lyre  to  Limbo. 

"  The  two  first  books  of  this  Rerolu- 
tionary  Epick  compriae  the  pleadinga  of 
the  nyal  genii.  The  action  of  the  fable 
commencea  with  the  third  book.  This 
work,  if  it  be  permitted  to  proceed,  will, 
I  hope,  eyolye  a  moral,  which  goyemors 
and  the  goyemed  may  alike  peruse  with 
profit;  and  which  may  teach  wiadom 
both  to  monarchs  and  to  multitudes." 

Here  we  have  Disraeli  the  Younger, 
like  Shandy  the  Elder,  standing  in  a 
most  picturesque  position!  amid  the 
scenes  of  old  renown,  but  somewhat 
difiTerentlyoccuDied — the  Elder  mourn- 
ing over  the  aeath  of  his  son — the 
other  conceiving  the  birth  of  an  epick. 
The  death  of  Master  Bobby,  ana  the 
birth  of  Master  Magros  and  Master 
Lyridon,  are  thus  both  coupled  with 
the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 

So  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun — an  observation  which  is  indeed 
verificatOTy  of  itself;  for  it  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Solomon,  and  Heaven  knows 
from  whom  Solomon  might  have  pur- 
loined it !  As  the  description  of  the 
scene  of  the  hatching  of^the  revolu- 
tionary epick  is  not  new,  so  neither  can 
there  be  any  novelty  in  a  critique  upon 
it.  When  the  original  was  delivered, 
the  reviewer  was  my  uncle  Toby. 

"  Now,  my  uncle  Toby  knew  not  that 
this  last  paragraph  was  an  extract  of 
Servius  Sulpicius  s  consolatory  letter' to 
TuUy.  He  had  aa  litUe  akill,  honeat 
man,  in  the  fragments,  as  he  had  in  the 
whole  pieces  of  antiquity.  And  as  my 
father,  whilst  he  waa  concerned  in  the 
Turkey  trade,  had  been  three  or  four 
differmt  times  in  the  Levant,  in  one  of 
which  he  had  staid  a  whole  year  and  a 
half  at  Zante,  my  uncle  Toby  naturally 
concluded,  that  in  some  one  of  these 
periods  he  had  taken  a  trip  across  the 
Archipeli^o  into  Asia ;  and  that  this 
sailing  afiair,  with  ^gina  behind,  and 


Megara  before,  and  Pyraraa  on  the 
right  hand,  &c.  &c.,  waa  nothing  more 
than  the  true  course  of  my  father'a  voy- 
age and  reflections.  'Twas  certainly  in 
his  manner;  and  many  an  undertaking 
critic  would  have  built  two  atoriea  higher 
upon  worse  foundationa.  '  And  pray, 
brother,'  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  hmng 
the  end  of  his  pipe  upon  my  father's 
hand,  in  a  kindly  way  of  interruption, 
but  waiting  till  he  finished  the  account, 
— '  what  year  of  our  Lord  waa  this  V 
*  'Twas  no  year  of  our  Lord,'  replied  my 
father.'  '  That's  impossible,'  cried  my 
uncle  Toby.  '  Simpleton !'  said  my  father, 
'  'twas  forty  years  before  Christ  waa 
bom.' 

"  My  uncle  Toby  had  but  two  things 
for  it ;  either  to  suppose  his  brother  to 
be  the  Wandbbimo  Jew  !  "      •      • 

Here  is  what  may  be  called  a  strange 
coincidence ;  we  find  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
the  Younger  very  properly  makes  it  a 
matter  of  pride  that  he  derives  his  race 
from  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  and  long 
ago  my  uncle  Toby  conjectured  that 
his  travelled  prototype,  Mr.  Shandy 
the  elder,  was  tne  most  ancient  Hebrew 
at  present  extant — namely,  the  tra- 
velling Jewish  hero  of  Mrs.  Norton 
and  Dr.  Croly. 

Dr.  Ferriar  (of  Manchester)  could 
not  have  made  out  a  clearer  case  of 
conveyancing  against  Sterne  from  Ra- 
belais or  Burton,  than  we  have  thus  esta- 
blished against  Disraeli  from  Sterne. 
But  as  we  do  not  agree  with  the  medical 
Mancunian  in  thinking  that  b\\  his  ac- 
cumulated proofii  of  Sterne's  obliga- 
tions to  his  predecessors  amount  to  any 
serious  abatement  of  Sterne's  origi- 
nality, so  neither  sliall  we  go  the  length 
of  asserting,  that  the  epick  poem  of 
Benjamin  has  been  pilfered  altogether 
from  IVu^rom  SAiiiu^,  though  the  idea, 
and  indeed  plan,  of  the  poem,  is  cer- 
tainly taken  m>m  that  celebrated  work. 
We  think  it  is  Beddoes  who  says,  that 
Ferriar  is  to  be  compared  to  a  man, 
who,  sailing  along  the  Nile,  and  no- 
ticing the  constant  trickling  into  it  of 
tributary  streams,  should  mistake  any 
or  all  of  them  for  the  head  of  that 
mighty  river.  We  cannot  exactly  say 
the  thing  so  fine  as  that,  but  we  readily 
adroit  that  there  is  much  in  the  con- 
versations of  Trim,  Toby,  Slop,  Shandy, 
Yorick,  the  widow  Wadman,  Obadian, 
and  the  rest,  down  to  the  foolish  hi 
scullion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  dialogues  of  Deroogorgon,  Magros, 
Lyridon,  or  their  companions,  up  to 
the  azure-breechesed  denizens  of  the 
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salmoiM»Ioured  sky;  conceding,  on 
the  other  hand,  thai  there  are  innumer- 
able things  in  the  dialogues  of  Demo^ 
gofgon,  Ms^rosy  Lyndon^  and  their 
companions,  up  to  the  azure-breechesed 
denizens  oT  the  salmon-coloured  sky, 
which  most  decidedly  never  would 
have  found  a  place  in  the  conversations 
of  Trim,  Toby,  Slop,  Shandy,  Yorick, 
the  widow  Wadman,  Obadiah,  and  the 
rest,  down  to  the  foolish  fat  scullion, 
who — blessings ' on  her  soul ! — knew 
how  to  weep  at  true  oratoiy  over  her 
fish-kettle,  and  would  not  have  wasted 
a  tear  or  a  dripping  on  fustian. 

In  a  note  on  his  preface,  Disraeli 
the  Younger  remarks : 

*'  Both  these  works  [those  which  be 
meditated  by  the  Sccean  Gate]  have  been 
■inee  pubUsHed :  the  first  is  '  The  Psy- 
chological Romance,'  published  under 
the  bibliopolio  baptism  of  '  Contarina 
Fleming/  which  means  aothing :  the  se- 
cond IB  <  The  Wondrous  Tele  of  Alroy.' 
With  respect  to  the  title  of  the  present 
poem,  let  ma  remind  bypercritics  that 
Epick  is  a  good  substantive,  and  as  such 
U  admitted  into  the  classical  dictionaiy 
of  our  language." 

As  to  the bibliopolically  baptised  Cort^ 
tarini  Fleming  or  the  Wondrous  Tale 
of  Alroy  J  with  them  we  have  notliing  to 
do;  nor  shall  we  take  any  trouble  con- 
cerning the  substantive  nature  of  the 
word  Epick.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  our 
poet  who  stood  with  his  back  on  one 
world  and  his  ^e  upon  another,  was 
in  his  notions  far  more  Tristram  Shan- 
dyish  than  epickal,  which  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  proper  way  of  spelling  that 
word.  In  ordinary  times,  when  Homer, 
and  Virgil,  and  "  the  rest,"  wrote  poems, 
action  was  supposed  to  be  an  essential, 
or  rather  Me  essential  of  an  epick.  In 
this  grand  poem  before  us,  the  action 
is  no  more  than  that  the  awful  Deroo- 
goTgon  thinks  proper  to  preside  at  a 
debating  society,  at  which  two  spouters 
attend,anddeUver  each  a  soeech, which, 
when  oar  reporter  left,  had  brought  us 
to  the  end  or  the  third  book.  There  is 
nothing  done — ^we  have  only  the  opinions 
of  the  genii  of  Feudalism  and  Federal- 
ism. So,  in  the  original  poem  of  Tristram 
Shandy f  the  hero  is  not  even  born ;  but 
we  have  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  his 
thoughts  during  life  delivered  at  consi- 
derable length.  And  the  same  motto 
might  be  clapped  to  both  works ;  it  has 
been  already,  for  some  seventy  odd  years, 
printed  on  the  title-page  of  the  work  of 
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Sterne — Tm^m^^u  rtttt  mt^^mrtH  M  ru 

iktyiAmrm — ^which  very  excellent  apoph- 
thegm of  our  old  friend  Epictetus,  may 
be  thus  liberally  translatea — "  We  are 
not  bothered  m  Disraeli's  poem  by 
what  his  dramatis  persona  are  doing, 
but  we  are  stunned  with  their  prate.*' 

So  far  for  a  comparison,  wnich  we 
trust  has  been  fairly  carried  forward 
between  Shandy  the  Elder  and  Dis- 
raeli the  Younger ;  and  we  shall  not 
push  it  any  farther  for  the  present,  al- 
though somewhat  tempted  to  do  so. 
But  it  would  not  be  fair  if  we  were  to 
dismiss  so  remarkable  a  poem  as  that 
which  is  to  supply  in  our  times  what 
the  poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Milton,  had  done  for  theirs,  without 
quoting  some  of  its  verse.  We  have 
given  its  principal  prose  already.  On 
looking  tnrough  tfaie  poem  we  do  not 
find  any  thing  particular  to  choose,  and 
as  the  chances  are,  that  the  beginning 
and  the-  end  are  as  fine  specimens  as 
are  to  be  met  with,  we  give  them. 

Section  the  first  of  book  the  first  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  Throned  on  an  orb   of  light,  whose 

inightyform 
Blazed  like  a  planet  in  the  purple  air. 
The  awful  Demogorgon  sate  ;  a  cloud  *« 
As  mist  conceals  the  cataract,  a  cloud 
Softened  the  terrors  of  his  shadowy  mane« 
On  either  side  his  throne,  in  vast  array. 
The  spirits  of  his  boat  maintained  their 

state ; 
Bright  beings,  beauteous  as   the  rosy 

morn, 
With    amethystine    wings    and    starry 

crowns ; 
Rank  above  rank  in  semicircled  grace ; 
In  front  the  chiefs,  behind  the  inferior 

sprites, 
Until  within  the  dim  and  distant  sky 
Mingle   their   blending    wings ;    while 

broad  and  bright, 
Spanning  this  still  and  solemn  company, 
A   gorgeous   Iris  spreads   its  glowing 

arch ! 

"  And  hark !  within  that  arch  a  sound 

arises, 
A  swelling  sound,  like  voice  of  gathering 

winds, 
When  in  his  mountain-hold  the  tyrant 

Storm 
Wakes  from  some  troubled  dream,  and, 

wild  and  grim, 
Panting  for  ruin  to  a  trembling  world. 
Murmurs  his  rage ;  as  to  that  ominous 

breath 
The  forest  with  its  shuddering  branches 

bends, 
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And  in  their  leafy  eaves  the  erovching 

beasts 
Cling  to  the  earth  in  pallid  ecstasy. 
So  did  that  hieh  and  radiant  multitude 
Vail  their  bri^t  crowns,  and  dxoop  their 

flottenng  winan. 
The  sound  increased  in  music  and  in 

might, 
Until  the  Iris  to  its  tremblinff  base 
Shook  in  the  flaming  air.    Hark  to  the 

peal! 
Almighty  words  the   dmightj  silence 

break. 
It  is  the  Toice  of  that  almighty  thtone." 

Nothing  can  be  more  shining*  Sec* 
tion  the  last  of  book  the  last  (up  to  the 
latest  intelligence)  is  as  follows : — 

" '  Italy  is  free  !* 
The  people  shout, '  Our  Italy  is  free !' 
'  Long  live  Napoleon !   Live,  our  mighty 

friend! 
Sayiour  of  Italy  !'    A  thousand  garlands 
Wave  in  the  glorious  air ;  a  thousand  flags 
Respond  in  triumph.   But  the  conqueror 

yields 
No  further  presence  to  the  raptured  crowd. 
But  seeks  the  chambers  of  their  recent 

lords. 
'  Our  Italy  is  free,  our  glorious  land 
Hath  gained  once  more  her  ravished  he- 
ritage!' 
Thus  sings  triumphant  Milan.    *  Shout 

aloud. 
Our  dark-eyed  daughters,  and  our  valiant 

sons 
Raise  your  brave  voices  in  our  beauteous 

air. 
For  Ital^  is  £ne !    The  rod  is  broken. 
The  chains  are  burst,  the  oppressor  over- 
thrown!* 
Thus,  with  victorious  ehoms,  do  they 

march 
.To  where  the  ramparts  yield  a  pleasing 

shade; 
What  time  the  sua  descends,  and  many 

a  maiden 
Gazes  with  softness  on  the  evening  star, 
No  play  of  love,  no  soft  voluptuous  sport. 


Their  purpose  now.    But  where  its  lofty 

head 
A  lusty  poplar  raises,  now  they  crowd. 
Fast  to  its  trunk  they  fix  the  rMidy  ropes ; 
Advances  then  a  band  of  nervous  youdi. 
And,  singing  as  they  toU,  with  daring 

S>r&sp, 
Up  by  theup  roots  the  mighty  branches 

drag; 
And  on  a  oar  bedecked  with  laurels,  bear 
Their  vigorous  burden  to  the  palace 

gates. 
With  renovated  life  before  those  walls 
They  plant  their  spoil,  and  then  with 

deafening  shouts, 
Tossing  their  c^s  within  the  giddy  air. 
Dance  round  the  tree 
Of  Lombard  Liberty !" 
All  to  the  tune  of  fiddle  diddle  dee ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  tumultuous. 

As  to  the  middle  part  of  the  book, 
we  have  abready  described  it,  when  we 
said  it  was  a  logical  duel  between  the 
genius  of  Federalism  and  Feudality^ 
which  is  carried  on  something  in  tiie 
style  of  a  controversy  between  the  Jo&» 
BuU  and  the  Morning  Chroniekf  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  verse  as  the 
phraseology  of  the  Wondrous  Tak  of 
Alroy  does  to  prose. 

We  hope  that  Benjamin  of  Tudelft 
will  soon  give  us  the  rest  of  his  Epick^ 
and,  as  he  says  himself,  ''teach  wisdom 
to  monarchs  and  to  multitudes." 

We  here  rest  for  the  present  In 
another  quarter  of  a-vear  we  shall  have, 
perhaps,  materials  ror  another  batch  ; 
and  yet  it  is  sad  work.  We  recoiled 
who  were  they  who  once  in  our  time 
gave  us  something  worth  reading,  and 
we  sorrowfully  look  for  them  or  their 
like  in  vain.  Has  our  poetry  departed 
from  us ;  and  are  we  sunk  to  an  age  of 
criticism  —  an  age  which  never  affords 
any  thing  worthy  of  being  criticised  t 
We  hope  not. 
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The  town  is  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  houses  are  left  bdlund.  We  are  alone. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  Mrs.  Shelley  might  periodically  write  her  last  aaacu.  All 
who  can  fly  have  fled.  But  there  is  no  rest  for  us :  we  are  obliged  to  furnish 
game  in  September,  at  the  time  when  all  the  game  is  sought  out  of  London^  with 
as  much  activity  as  we  do  in  March,  when  it  comes  to  our  hand,  in  every  region 
of  Cockaigne,  without  seeking. 

It  is  awful  to  think  on  the  deserted  streets — the  grass  growing  in  St.  James's 
Square — the  cabless  condition  of  St.  James*s  Street — the  vacuity  of  the  parks — 
the  silence  of  the  west  end-* the  absence  of  all  the  ornaments  of  our  society. 
Awful  also  to  contemplate  the  feet,  that  so  many  of  tliem  are  now  waudering 
over  the  world  with  the  maiice  priperue  of  inflicting  upon  us  a  deluge  of  books, 
the  results  of  their  peregrinations.  What  an  avalanche  of  tours  may  we  not 
expect  in  due  season  1  what  a  deluge  of  novels  and  tales  is  now  beginning  to  roll 
its  way  towards  our  devoted  heads,  from  the  pericrania  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
at  present  in  retirement,  and  at  labour  for  our  recreation !  The  departure  of  the 
"talented"  individuals  who  graced  our  convertaz'umet,  our  toireeSf  our  various 
talking-parties,  is  no  doubt  as  great,  or  almost  as  great  a  relief  to  us,  as  the 
riddance  of  the  immense  and  658-animal-power  spouting-machine  styled  Parlia- 
ment ;  hot  then  the  ominous  forebodings  of  the  return  cast  their  shadows  before. 
We  shall  have  all  those  clever  and  ingenious  persons  back  again  on  our  hands, 
with  increased  vigour.  Our  present  exemption  from  the  infliction  of  their  genius 
is  but  momentary.  We  enjoy  the  pause,  it  is  true ;  but  we  cannot  help  reflecting 
that,  after  all,  the  quiet  is  but  that  of 

"  The  torrent's  stillness,  ere  it  dssh  below." 

But  never  mind ;  here  we  are  by  ourselves  in  London,  and  let  us  make  the  best 
use  of  our  time. 

It  is  seme  months  since  we  had  any  Fraser  Papers,  and  perhaps  we  could 
not  do  better  than  devote  a  few  pages  towards  getting  rid,  by  means  of  that  con- 
venient safety-valve,  of  some  of  our  contributors.  We  have  had,  of  late,  many 
political  papers  sent  to  us ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  all  of  the  true 
side  of  politics,  ibr  who  would  think  of  contributing  to  Regina  if  there  were  a 
trace  of  heterodoxy  in  his  composition  ?  But  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  many  of  them  were  prosy,  and  not  a  few  absolutely  dull.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  write  good  political  papers  for  a  magazine ;  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  write  good  papers  of  any  kind  for  any  thing :  but  there  is  a  peculiar  difiiculty  in 
avoiding  the  newspaper  style  and  manner  of  handling  political  subjects,  in  works 
like  onn  which  come  so  close  to  the  newspaper  in  the  frequency  of  their  appear- 
ance, but  which  are  destined  for  a  permanency  that  our  diurnal  or  hebdomadal 
friends  do  not  calculate  on  obtaining.  He  who  writes  day  by  day,  or  week  by  week, 
on  the  current  politics  of  the  period,  writes  (of  course)  very  often  rapidly,  and  with 
imperfect  information,  and  depends  frequently  as  much  on  the  forgetfulness  as 
on  the  memory  of  his  readers.  It  is,  therefore,  by  common  consent,  permitted  to 
him  to  make  hasty  statements, and  to  draw  condusions  from  which  he  is  allowed, 
without  much  blame,  to  retire,  without  being  called  to  a  very  strict  account. 
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The  magazine  contributor  is  not  allowed;  or,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  allowed, 
similar  licence ;  because  he  is  not  under  similar  obligations  to  go  forward  eveiy 
day  with  his  opinions,  on  all  matters,  ready  on  demand.  Nor  can  he  avail  him- 
self of  the  ordinary  minor  resources  of  the  journalist ;  for  the  biting  jest,  the  sharp 
sarcasm,  the  light  pasquinade,  the  personal  allusion,  all  the  smdler  battery  of 
party  war&re,  must  be  wielded  at  the  moment  to  be  wielded  with  any  advantage 
at  all.  We  shall,  however,  prose  no  more  about  it ;  what  we  have  said  will  be 
understood  by  three  or  four  of  our  correspondents,  who,  we  trust,  will  take  our 
observations  in  good  part. 

We  shall  give  one  little  squib,  which  refers  to  the  war  lately  waged  by  the 
Times  on  Lord  Brougham.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  this 
contest,  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Timet  will  do  its  former  idol 
infinite  mischief: 

LORD  DROUCnAM  TO  <'  THE  TIMES.'' 


The  devil  take  you  all  1 
Ye  wish  for  my  fall  ? 
Who  was  it  praised  me? 
Who  was  it  raised  me. 

In  prose  and  in  rhymes, 
From  lawyer  to  baron, 
And  thence  very  far  on 
To  th*  administration 
Of  this  changeable  nation  ? 

Tlie  Times/  O,  the  Times/ 

But  now  I  am  up, 

And  the  Greys  are  all  down, 
At  the  poor-laws  I  tup  — 
I  shall  batter  the  crown ; 
And  if  the  press  hum 

A  word  against  Bro'm, 
By  my  oath  on  the  Bible, 
The  laws  against  libel 

Will  sure  be  their  doom. 

For  Lord  Hanr  huzza ! 
Shout  away  1  shout  away  \ 
Greasy  monsters,  I  scorn  you  1 
Though  I  once  did  suborn  you 
To  burn  and  to  batter. 
And  to  kick  up  a  clatter 
When  it  happened  to  suit, 
YeVe  not  less  of  the  brute. 
And  ye  would  defy  me  1 

Ye  midges  and  toads  1 
Come  then  and  try  me. 

Ye  scarecrows  of  roads! 


My  scribes  are  all  ready. 
My  Chrony  is  steady. 
The  power  is  all  mine  — 
Thev  wait  but  the  sign. 
Go  hide  in  your  holes. 
And  be  glad  in  your  souls. 
Ye  g^asy  and  sooty 

Dull  masses  of  clay ! 
There's  Durham,  the  beauty. 

Will  back  me  to-day. 

Each  dirty  mechanic 

Away  to  his  calling  1 
With  a  touch  of  the  panic 

IMl  hush  your  rude  bawling. 
Hurrah  for  Lord  B.  I 
What  a  talker  's  not  he ! 
The  eloquent  scomer ! 
The  witty  suborner ! 
The  Press  is  corrected^ 
The  Times  is  neglected ; 
The  Lords  in  the  suds, 

The  Commons  obey ; 
The  state-vessel  scuds 

Most  bravely  away. 
The  fates  no  disaster 

For  Brougham  can  prepare  • 
He  knows  not  a  master 

But  the  Prince  of  the  Air. 
Hurrah  for  Lord  Brougham  I 
For  the  Times  but  a  fig ! 
Let  it  scold. 
Let  it  scold. 
He  wiU  be  Uie^Srs^  Whig. 


Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us  who  the  first  Whig  was ;  and  it  will  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  that  celebrated  character  and 
the  lawyer  by  courtesy  who  fills  the  woolsack — at  least  in  the  countenance. 

But  let  us  pass  by  that  most  astounding  humbug,  who  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally found  out,  and  who  must  ere  long  sink  into  the  deepest  contempt,  to  think 
of  matters  of  more  enduring  politics.  The  paper  we  are  about  to  publish  has  been 
before  us  for  some  time,  but  its  principles  are  so  true  and  sound,  and  expressed 
in  such  eloquent  and  honourable  language,  that  it  will  always  be  worthy  of  attention. 
We  regret  to  say,  that  though  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written. 
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there  are  no  indications  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  at  hand  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  prognostics  that  things  will  be  worse. 

**  Tis  a  wise  child/'  said  he,  *'  that  knows  its  own  father."  Of  the  truth  of 
this  proverb  I  am  but  an  indifferent  judge,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
mine  before  I  was  bom.  But  His  a  mighty  foolish  feeling — ay,  and  painful  too, 
as  I  have  lately  learnt  to  my  cost — aAer  near  forty  years  of  sorrowfol  expatriation, 
not  to  know  one^s  own  country.  All  this  time  nave  I  been  slaving  and  toiling, 
in  a  climate  not  many  degrees  removed  from  that  of  a  certain  place,  better  known 
(byname,  at  least)  to  our  ancestors  than  to  modem  '*ears  polite*' — with  an 
average  mortality  of  some  dozen  or  so  of  acquaintances  per  week,  and  a  regular 
corps  of  gravediggers  attached  to  our  establishment.  And  for  why  ?  That  we 
might  return,  with  a  zest  which  little  needed  such  heightening,  to  end  our  days  in 
what  all  her  exiled  sons  are  in  the  habit  of  proudly  styling,  **  Good  old  Eneland." 

But  truly,  iit)m  all  we  can  discover  on  a  monUi  or  so's  acquaintance,  the  new 
England  we  have  come  to  is  so  little  worth  living  in — is,  instead  of  a  magnificent 
old  constitutional  monarchy,  so  wretched  and  bungling  a  copy  of  her  republican 
namesake  over  the  water — such  a  hell-upon-earth  of  Action,  misrale,  and  spolia- 
tion, that  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  may  not  as  well  return  at  once  to  our 
tropical  pandemonium,  take  our  chance  of  yellow-fever  and  cholera — nay,  quietly 
see  our  own  grave  dug  before  our  face  (as  it  will  be,  some  day  or  other),  as 

E lay  the  part  of  a  sorrowful  mute  at  the  funeral  of  our  poor  old  country;  who, 
aving  evidently  survived  her  wits,  her  prosperity,  and  her  reputation,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  let  the  undertakers,  who  have  got  possession  of  her  already,  bury  her 
out  of  sight  as  fast  as  possible. 

Alas,  for  the  England  of  our  youth !  proud,  happy,  and  free  I  Alas !  that  a 
roan  should  be  &in  to  forswear  thee  in  thy  dotage,  with  thy  rich  corn-fields,  and 
broad  oaks,  and  smiling  valleys,  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  mosquitoes,  and 
niggers !  But  so  it  is,  and  roust  be ;  for  happiness  and  freedom  have  changed 
places,  and  the  planters  and  slaves  of  the  soutn  may  look  with  pity  and  contempt 
on  the  trampled  aristocracy  and  detested  serfs  of  England. 

When  we  were  boys, ^*  Fear  God''  and  '*  Honour  the  king'.'  were  maxims, 
paramount  as  the  book  from  which  they  were  taken ;  and  which  he  who  ran 
might  read  on  the  social  aspect  of  England.  Now  we  are  told,  some  thousand 
broad  sheets  weekly  avail  themselves  of  tlie  leisure  of  the  polluted  Sabbath  to 
dhew  the  one  to  be  a  folly,  and  of  the  lenity  of  the  deridea  laws,  to  prove  the 
other  a  mockery.  Is  it  better  or  worse,  we  would  ask,  for  mankind  at  large, 
when  religion  grows  sport  for  fools,  and  majesty  a  jest  for  knaves  ?  The  latter 
question  has  had  its  bloody  answer  in  the  darkest  page  of  Britain's  annals  ;  the 
other  (alas,  that  it  should  be  asked  of  our  country  1)  yet  stands  over,  and  will  be 
found  written  in  the  book  of  judgment. 

When  we  were  boys,  the  clerical  garb  and  character,  like  that  of  woman,  was 
sacred.  Ribaldry  checked  her  rude  speech,  and  stood  abashed  before  the  hum- 
blest parish-priest ;  and  lawn  sleeves  were  held  as  emblematic  of  the  sanctity  of 
character  which,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  ever  adorned.  To  be  a  priest  is 
now,  they  tell  us,  to  be  a  mark  for  scom  or  plunder ;  and  as  for  bishops,  the  seal 
of  martyrdom  is  on  their  foreheads  already.  Church  and  state  were,  when  we 
lisped  them,  words  of  holy  and  kindred  import :  the  ties  which  unite  them  now 
hang,  they  tell  us,  on  a  single  hair ;  and  m  the  whirlwind  which  must  follow 
their  disraption,  the  one  will  be  caught  up  in  mercy  to  her  native  skies,  and  the 
other  launched  in  reluctant,  but  merited  judgment,  on  the  ocean  of  anarchy  she 
has  provoked. 

When  we  were  boys,  sacrilege  was  a  crime  from  which  even  the  midnight 
robber  shrunk.  The  meanest  pall  that  covered  the  humblest  altar,  the  very  foot- 
stool on  which  devotion  had  knelt,  had  something  in  them  too  hallowed  for 
depredation.  But  now,  church  robbery  is  matter  of  wayside  talk  and  neighbourly 
gratulation ;  and  while  some  pot-house  oracles  decree,  in  maudlin  liberality,  that 
priests  ikouidyet  have  wherewithal  to  live^  others,  like  the  French  minister  to  his 
importunate  libeller,  are  disposed  to  deny  the  necessity.  And  since  <•  Thou  shalt 
die,  and  noi  livCf'  has  echoed  in  the  ears  of  the  highest,  to  starve  unmolested 
must  be  esteemed,  by  the  clerical  body  at  large  (with  the  fate  of  their  murdered 
brethren  of  France,  too,  full  in  view),  a  boon. 
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Will  it  be  believed  that  counsels,  thus  eminently  subversive  of  religion  hi 
England,  can  emanate  from  quarters  where  the  slightest  control  over  unauthorised 
and  spurious  Christianisation  elsewhere  excites  a  frenzy  of  indignation,  for  which 
rape  and  massacre  seem  the  only  appropriate  vent?  Is  the  putting  down  of 
religion  in  the  mother-country  a  necessary  step  to  its  exaltation  m  the  dependen- 
cies? or  must  indeed  this  once-privileged  soil,  which  the  slave  has  but  to  touch 
and  be  free,  forfeit  its  long-abused  blessings  of  light  and  liberty  ere  they  can 
rise  on  the  benighted  denizens  of  another  hemisphere  ? 

When  we  quitted  our  country  it  was  vrith  the  affection  of  those  old  enough 
to  appreciate  her,  and  the  reluctance  of  those  who  would  gladly  have  preferred  a 
pittance  in  her  bosom  to  wealth  and  exile.  If  any  thing  could  have  neigfatened 
our  feelings  of  reverence  fbr  a  constitution,  whose  perfection  no  true  Briton 
dreamt  of  questioning,  and  before  rude  and  shallow  imitations  of  which  Europe 
was  then  bowing  in  mad  idolatry,  it  would  have  been  tlie  opportnnity  afforded 
us  by  the  opening  of  parliament  of  seeing,  before  we  sailed,  in  all  their  imposing 
reality,  the  threefold  majesty  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England. 

The  king  ^God  bless  him!''  was  not  then  mere  lip  homage,  but  the  language 
of  grateful  hearts)  was  once  endeared  to  his  people,  first,  by  an  honest  British 
sense  of  injustice  and  tardy  appreciation  of  his  noble  qualities ;  next,  bv  recent 
recovery  from  the  most  appalling  of  maladies ;  and  still  more  lately  by  the  firm- 
ness, worthy  of  belter  ana  more  heroic  ages,  with  which,  amid  a  convulsion 
second  only  in  magnitude  to  the  one  beneath  which  earth  now  reels  and  totters, 
he  stood  firm  to  the  maxims  and  true  to  the  chaiacter  of  a  British  constitutional 
king. 

That  George  III.  would  have  died,  if  necessary,  for  the  weal  of  England, 
vras  manifest  to  all  who  vritnessed  his  unflinching  personal  courage;  that  he 
would  have  died  vrith  it,  rather  than  have 

*'  Heard  what  now  we  hear,  seen  what  we  see/' 

none  who  looked  into  his  manly  British  heart  could  for  a  moment  have  doubted. 
Aud  as  for  putting  Jiis  hand  in  rude,  unkingly  violence  on  the  ark  of  God,  there 
was  a  vicegerent  within  who  held  his  post  too  vigilantly.  A  private  man's  con- 
science can  seldom  slumber  without  peril ;  a  king  s,  like  the  fabled  Aigus,  should 
be  hundred- eyed. 

Of  all  the  qualities  a  monarch  of  England  (limited  as  he  is  fbr  his  own  good 
and  that  of  others)  can  possess,  the  most  valuable  are  the  stiuight-fbrward  inte- 
grity which  no  sophistry  can  shake,  and  the  unyielding  firmness  which  no  threats 
can  intimidate.  George  III.  possessed  both ;  and  to  these,  reflected  as  they 
were  in  the  corresponding  character  of  his  undaunted  minister,  England  owes 
forty  years  of  respite  from  innovation  and  anarchy.  At  that  high  bar  where  pall 
and  purple  shall  prove  but  passports  to  a  deeper  and  more  fearful  account  —  if 
mortal  sovereign  may  be  permitted  a  mute  appeal  to  upright  intentions  and  a 
nation's  happiness — few  will  be  able  to  lift  up  their  eyes  with  the  honest  though 
humble  confidence  of  George  the  Third  of  Engkind. 

But  this  unshaken  pillar  of  her  constitution  reposed  on  the  steadfast  base  of 
a  true  and  high-minded  aristocracy. 

With  far  less  of  the  "exclusiveness*'  (vile,  modem,  un-English  word  1  of 
which  we  were  forced,  in  our  ignorance,  to  ask  an  interpretation)  which  a  sense 
of  encroachment  has,  we  are  told,  been  gradually  forcing  on  their  descendants, 
the  '<  lords"  of  England,  in  our  day,  could  afford  to  unite  a  dignity,  not  of  de- 
portment only,  but  of  feeling,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  which,  apprehending 
no  degradation,  shrunk  from  no  contact  with  the  orders  beneath  them.  The 
effect  of  conscious  elevation  on  liberal  minds  is  to  produce  complacency  and 
good-will  to  all  around  them ;  and  it  was  not  till  insult  was  fi»red,  or  already 
experienced,  that  British  greatness  condescended  to  shrink  within  its  rudely 
polluted  ermine's  sheltering  folds. 

Lords^  even  the  "  lords"  of  England,  were  then,  as  now,  but  men ;  yet  if  the 
average — ^yes,  fer  more  than  the  average — ^possession  of  lofty  and  noble  qualities, 
of  hereditary  loyalty,  ancestral  coumge,  exalted  patriotism,  and  a  munificence 
bounded  only  by  the  wants  of  those  who  were  not  then  ashamed  to  depend  on 
benefactors,  richly  repaid  by  love  and  unbought  deference,  could  exalt  or  perpe^ 
tuate  an  "  order,"  the  firm  and  decorous  aristocracy  that  gatiiered  round  the 
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duQoe  of  Geofge  the  Thiid  were  safe  from  dissolution.  Overborne  they  might 
hate  been,  like  their  gallant  ancestors  of  Nasebvy  in  civil  conflict,  though  in  a 
less  dubious  quarrel;  cut  to  pieces  they  would  have  been,  with  a  stauncher 
monarch  fiir,  in  the  last  breach  of  the  shattered  constitution ;  but  overawed,  inti- 
midated, or  cajoled  to  lend  a  hand  in  springing  the  mine  —  impossible !  Nor 
would  base  threats  of  ''swamping"  (alas !  how  has  time  vulgarised  our  political 
nomenclature!)  by  press  of  numbers  the  time-hallowed  Bucentaur  of  a  nobility, 
prouder  fer  thui  that  of  Venice,  have  prevailed  to  induce  one  of  those  **  gentlemen 
of  England"  to  resign  the  chuice  at  least  of  regaining  the  helm.  like  the  last 
of  the  Romans,  they  would  have  awaited,  in  the  garb  and  posture  of  senators,  the 
irruption  of  the  fierce  lawless  spirit  still  lingering  around,  and  borrowed  from  the 
descendants  of  the  ferocious  Gaul ;  and  what  would  have  been  the  issue  of  such 
heroic  resistance  ?  Not  the  fate  of  those  devoted  Romans,  one  of  whose  deaths 
was  worth  an  immortality  of  cowardice,  but  to  fling  back  intimidation  on  the 
recreant  beads  of  its  abettors,  and  bear  the  aristocracy  and  the  constitution,  alike 
uninjured,  through  the  greatest  crisis  of  modem  times. 

Why  it  was  otherwise,  Heaven  alone  knows  in  judgment;  though  man,  alas! 
may  guess  in  shame  and  sadness.  The  bonds  of  principle  and  example  have 
beoa  slackened  in  high  places  at  home;  continental  love  of  follies,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  all  else,  have  been  imported  from  abroad ;  and  the  **  lords'*  of  England, 
Britons  in  heart  and  essence  no  more,  have  become  assimilate^  with  that  mere 
conventional  nobkae  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  and  truly, 

"  A  breath  can  make  them,  and  a  breath  has  made.*' 

But  the  fiat  of  Him  alone  who  first  breathed  into  man  the  instinct  of  immor- 
tality, can  infuse  into  the  parvenu  of  yesterday  the  high  aspirations  and  lofty 
responsibilities  of  the  proudest  and  most  honoured  of  our  nobles.  England  has 
yet  many  of  her  best  names  still  surviving,  and  out  of  these  there  may  yet  arise, 
when  the  fight  of  focUon  is  at  end,  a  fabric  goodly  in  materials  (though  shrunk, 
perhaps,  in  dimensions),  shorn  of  the  glory  which  comes  not,  alas !  twice  to 
nations  or  communities,  and  worthy  to  represent  once  more  the  ''lords''  of 
England. 

But  can  such  cheering  presages  be  cherished,  as  regards  the  third  estate  of 
the  realm,  Iw  one  who,  if  he  revered  in  early  youth  the  well-earned  honours  of 
the  Lords  of  England,  was  prouder  yet  of  his  unrivalled  Commons?  When  I 
first  saw,  in  silent  emptiness,  the  unostentatious  benches  and  rude  walls  which 
had  borne  and  re-echoed  for  centuries  the  patriotism  and  eloquence  of  England, 
I  could  have  worshipped  in  my  boyish  enthusiasm  even  the  deserted  shrine  of 
the  household  gods  of  my  country.  But  eloquence  and  talent  claimed  then,  as 
with  every  youthful  visionary,  the  chief  place  in  my  idolatry.  Time  and  years 
hav^  now,  in  the  same  thrice-poUuted  sanctuary,  laid  me  an  almost  hopeless 
mourner  at  the  tomb  of  the  extinct  (or,  at  least,  wofully  eclipsed  and  tarnished) 
integrity,  and  manliness,  and  bull-dog  tenacity  of  right,  and  British  abhorrence 
of  wrong,  once  the  characteristics  of  that  "  country  party,"  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  Commons  of  England.  Corruption  might  wind,  as  she  has  since  done, 
her  tortuous  way  within  those  walls,  and  arbitrary  power  attempt  to  assail  by 
ibrcc  the  vigorous  understandings  and  blunt  honesty  of  principle  of  these  men  of 
older  and  more  genuine  stamp ;  but  if  the  spectres  of  the  discrowned  monarchy, 
and  unmitred  church,  and  mutilated  peerage  (the  sad  train  brought  up  by  a  dim 
vision  of  their  own  insulted  and  desecrated  body),  could  have  met  some  half  a 
century  ago  the  gaze  of  the  "  Commons  House  of  Parliament,"  one  simultaneous 
burst  of  filial  horror  at  the  parricidal  pageant  would  have  been  followed  up  by 
measures  at  which  faction  would  have  shrunk  appalled,  and  England  would 
•have  been  "herself  again."  ' 

Power  would  not — could  not — then  have  long  maintained  her  unholy  alliance 
with  plebeian  frenzv.  Hurled  from  its  usurped  and  uncongenial  sphere,  it  would 
have  fidlen  unpitied  amid  the  baying  bloodhounds  it  had  designed  to  halloo  on  to 
the  country's  ruin.  A  press,  at  whose  licence  Athenian  democracy  would  have 
stood  amazed,  would  have  ceased  to  rail  unchidden  at  all  that  God  or  man  have 
seen  fit  to  endow  with  sacredness.  Anarchy,  instead  of  dancing,  clothed  in 
fireedom's  outraged  garb,  her  bloody  carmagnole  on  the  time-honoured  bulwarks 
of  our  constitution,  would  have  been  sent  gagged  and  bound  to  the  land  of 
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lunacyy  from  whose  vexed  shores  she  came ;  and  the  Genius  of  BritaiQ,  with 
Religion  on  her  right  and  Freedom  on  her  left,  would  have  arisen  in  her  primeval 
majesty,  unscathed,  nay,  purified  and  fortified,  from  the  conflict.  The  tocsin  of 
Revolution  throughout  me  land  would  have  been  hushed  for  ever  before  the 
cheerful  sounds  of  the  "  church-going  bell."  The  reaper's  song  in  merry  England 
would  have  been  drowned  no  longer  by  the  fierce  trumpet-blast  of  insurrection  ; 
and  beneath  the  once  more  venerated  castle's  friendly  shadow  the  cottage  would 
have  again  reposed  in  plenty  and  in  peace. 

Shall  it  be  never  more  thus  again  in  England  ?  Forbid  it,  Heaven  1  And 
when  I  and  the  mad  actors  and  sad  spectators  of  this  carnival  of  misrule  are 
gathered  to  our  troubled,  perchance  our  bloody  graves,  may  other  and  happier 
generations  wake,  as  from  a  long  hideous  dream,  to  piety,  to  order,  and  to 
happiness  1  » 

TUB  REVEILLEE. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  uprouse !  uprouse  ye  now. 
Let  noble  daring  steel  each  heart,  and  firmness  every  brow ; 
Your  land  is  menaced  from  without,  while  discord  in  her  bums : 
Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  to  you  £ur  England  turns. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  there  ivat  a  glorious  day. 
When  at  your  country's  voice  upreared  all  others  fled  away ; 
But  now  that  voice  is  silent,  or,  if  but  raised,  it  brings 
A  burst  of  scornful  laughter,  with  which  all  Europe  rings. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  for  many  a  year  ye  stood 

A  bulwark  of  true  piety,  a  landmark  for  the  good ; 

But  now  your  church,  by  foes  despoiled,  is  hardly  left  a  name, 

And  all  but  in  the  hands  of  those  who  glory  in  their  shame. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  *twas  once  your  country's  boast. 
That  in  St.  Stephen's  hall  she  shewed  of  wealth  and  pride  a  host ; 
But  now  her  ancient  enemy  her  nobles  from  her  draws, 
And  cattle-men  and  pugilists  are  left  to  frame  her  laws. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  'twas  once  a  Briton's  pride, 
That  fighting  in  a  lady's  right  he  cheerfiilly  had  died ; 
But  by  a  dastard  press  abused  our  sovereign  toe  have  seen. 
And  prostitutes  unchecked  insult  our  England's  future  queen. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  there  is  a  cruel  band 
Of  ruffian  slaves,  and  bankrupt  knaves,  whose  lives  are  in.  their  hand; 
On  blood  and  plunder  they  are  bent — nor  these  their  aim  aloue. 
But  level  with  the  dust  to  lay  the  altar  and  the  throne. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  on  you  we  all  depend  — 

It  rests  with  you,  and  you  alone,  how  all  these  ills  shall  end  : 

A  strong,  a  firm,  a  daring  stand,  and  ye  may  save  us  all ; 

But  flinch, —  and  ye  yourselves,  and  we,  and  England  too,  must  fall  I 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  assume  a  bearing  high. 
Flash  forth  your  weapons  in  the  sun,  and  bid  your  pennons  fly ; 
Shout  *^  God  for  England  and  her  king  1"  and  sternly  charge  ye  down 
On  every  foe  to  England's  peace,  to  England's  church  and  crown. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  ye  shewed  your  strength  before  — 

At  France's  threat  out  leaped  your  blades, and  guarded  Albion's  shore; 

And  will  ye  now  inactive  stand,  or  from  your  station  roam. 

When  menaced  by  a  direr  foe,  a  maddened  mob  at  home  ? 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  'tis  you  the  faction  hate : 
Should  they  prevail,  your  blood  alone  their  thirsty  rage  can  sate ; 
Your  homes  will  blaze,  their  victims  must  your  wives  and  daughters  be. 
For  nought  can  soothe  their  grovelling  souls  when  once  from  terror  free^ 
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Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  the  tiger's  self  is  awed, 
When  hce  to  face  the  savage  meets  creation's  haughty  lord  ; 
And  thus  the  mob,  more  brutish  hi,  will  shrink  and  steal  away, 
When  England's  pride  in  arms  they  meet,  drawn  up  in  (inn  array. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  but  once  your  standard  rear. 
And  round  you  all  will  rally  who  hold  their  country  dear  r 
Shall  England  to  her  foreign  foe,  or  rebel  children,  bow  ? 
O !  gentlemen  of  England,  'tis  you  must  save  her  now  f 

True  I  Upon  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  England — understanding  by 
that  word  those  classes  of  our  country  which  by  birth,  rank,  station,  intellect,  or 
any  other  of  those  distinctions  which  give  man  a  claim  to  lead — ^upon  their  con- 
duct does  depend,  as,  indeed,  always  has  depended,  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
If  they  truckle  —  if  lA^  sufier  themselves  to  be  trampled  upon,  as  our  ministers 
evidently  are,  by  the  representatives  of  the  most  degraded  part  of  the  population 
of  the  empire — ^if  they,  for  the  sake  of  a  brief  and  hollow  truce,  yield  to  clamour, 
insolence,  and  vulgarity,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  which  will  be 
distinguished  from  every  other  that  England  has  ever  seen,  by  being  wholly 
disconnected  from  any  thing  that  can  hallow,  ennoble,  or  redeem  a  political 
movement. 

Enough  of  this.  We  hope  better  things  of  our  country,  and  turn  to  gayer 
themes.  Here  is  a  song,  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  any  young 
lady  and  gentleman  who  may  be  inclined  to  sing  in  duet : 

A  LOVER^S  QUARREL. 

He. 

Ask  not  what  I  want,  little  Susan  I  little  Susan ! 
More  than  you  will  grant,  little  Susan  I 
There  is  mischief  in  your  eye, 
Tliere  is  pleasure  in  your  sigh, 
And,  egad !  there's  no  one  by. 

Little  Susan ! 
She. 

Keep  your  hands  "  from  freedom,''  naughty  rover !  naughty  rover ! 
Think  not  I  shall  need  'em,  naughty  rover  I 
Or,  if  mischief  you  should  hatch. 
You  may  give,  but  you  shall  catch ; 
For,  upon  my  life,  I'll  scratch. 

Naughty  Rover  1 
He. 

Down  in  yonder  grove,  little  Susan !  little  Susan ! 
Birds  are  singing  love,  little  Susan  I 
And  the  moon  is  shining  high, 
And  the  stars  are  in  the  sky. 
All  as  splendid  as  your  eye, 

.    Little  Susan  I 
She. 

Changing  is  the  moon,  naughty  rover  I  naughty  rover  I 
Birds  sing  out  of  tune,  naughty  rover  I 

And  deceit  makes  Heaven  cry  '^Fie  I" 

Though  the  moon  i^  in  the  sky, 

Though  the  stars  are  all  my  eye, 

Naughty  Rover  1 
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He. 

Tell  roe  what  is  single,  little  Susan !  little  Susan  I 
Nature's  ▼oice  says  mingle,  little  Susan ! 

0 1  life's  joys  we  should  not  miss  — 
You  have  lips  that  hlush  with  hliss, 
So  I'll  teach  them  how  to  kiss. 

Little  Susan ! 
She, 

Tell  you  what  is  single  ?  naughty  rover !  naughty  rover ! 
I  am  —  don't  you  tingle  ?  naughty  rover  I 

Though  mv  lips  are  roses  bright. 

You  shall  kiss  them  not  to-night ; 

No — or  else  my  teeth  shall  bite; 

Naughty  Rover  1 

Leave  me  not  in  sorrow,  little  Susan !  little  Susan  1 
May  I  hope  to-morrow  ?  little  Susan ! 

Since  the  clouds  that  frowning  lay. 

Very  often  clear  away 

Into  blight  and  bloonung  dayy 

Little  Susan ! 
She, 

Labour  merits  gain,  nauglity  rover !  naughty  rover  I 
Time  makes  mountains  plain,  naughty  rover ! 

And  to-monow's  not  to-day : 

But  there's  mother !  do  not  stay  — 

Take  a  kiss,  and  run  away^ 

Naughty  Rover  I 

As  a  contrast  to  these  <'  vanes  Tain,"  we  subjoin  stanzas  of  a  stately  style : 

WIOBT. 

"  Thou  art  not  sent  for  slumber.** 

Holy  and  solemn  Night ! 

On  the  mind's  tablet  write 
Thy  tale  of  power  and  mystery  divine. 

Stillness  is  round  me  now, 

To  thy  strong  spell  I  bow ; 
Make,  for  one  passing  hour,  my  heart  a  slirine. 

I  would  not  seek  for  sleep  — 

A  moment  let  me  keep 
The  spirit,  parted  from  its  clinging  dust ; ' 

For  night's  enchantment  dirows 

A  waking,  calm  repose, 
Over  the  soul,  and  tells  of  hope  and  trust. 

A  shadow 's  round  the  tree. 

And  dimmed,  0  Night  1  by  thee, 
Tlie  drooping  flower  hath  lost  its  sunny  ray ; 

The  bird  hath  hushed  its  note. 

Its  wing  hath  ceased  to  float 
High  in  the  air,  and  nought  reminds  of  day. 

Yet  look  not  on  the  earth, 

And  on  its  dying  worth, 
But  gaze  above;  and  what  is  pictured  there  ? 

The  bright  and  splendid  sky, 

Boundless,  and  clear,  and  high  — 
Image  of  rest  and  peace  w^  may  not  share. 
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Was  It  an  idle  dreamy 

Hie  seer  of  old  to  deem 
His  fate  was  written  in  the  starry  page  ? 

Do  we  not  still  transfer 

The  soul  its  joy  and  stir 
To  all  we  worship,  like  the  ancient  sage  ? 

Night !  Night !  I  crave  of  thee, 

Not  my  life's  destiny, 
But  deep  forgetfulness  of  weary  day. 

Lay  on  the  past  a  seal, 

Let  not  thy  star  reveal 
Each^unting  vision  with  its  blessed  ray. 

And  may  the  lonely  prayer 

(Stilling  the  wild  despair) 
Rise  through  thy  depths,  O  dark  and  hallowed  Night  I 

Piercing  through  air  and  sky, 

May  it  ascend  on  high, 
And  find  a  place  of  rest  where  God  is  light! 

Another  piece  of  verse  is  of  a  different  character.    It  is  the  versification  of  a 
story  (we  believe  a  true  one)  which  is  told  of  Dr.  Parr : 

NAILIVO  THE  CELLAR-DOOB. 

A  learned  man,  whom  we'll  call  Doctor  Puff, 
For  many  reasons ;  but,  since  one's  enough. 
Suffice  it.    He  loved  smoking 
Better  than  joking ; 
And  marvellous  it  oft  appeared  to  many 
A  belle  and  beau. 
That  he  would  go 
Mid  lords  and  ladies,  and  not  care  a  penny 
For  hints,  or  looks,  or  coughing,  but  smoke  on, 
As  unconcerned  as  though  he  sat  with  John 

The  ostler,  at  the  tap ; 
And  when  he  ceased,  why  then  he'd  take  a  nap. 

Some  said  this  shewed  the  greatness  of  his  mind. 

But  who  shall  judge  ?  ^ 

Since  others  bold  and  laughingly  defined 

The  thing  as  "fudge:" 
Yet  all  agreed,  that  hence  'twas  very  clear 
That  number  one  to  him  was  very  dear. 

Now,  learned  men,  as  well  as  little  boys. 

Will  have  their  playthings. 
The  last,  God  bless  'em  1  are  content  with  toys ; 

The  first,  to  say  things 
Which  fools  receive  into  their  vacant  brain 
With  much  respect. 
Striving  to  recollect. 
And,  at  the  next  good  dinner,  say  again. 

And  so  our  Doctor,  stiff,  bewigged,  and  gruff. 

Into  society  full  oft  would  go 
To  say  his  sayings ;  which,  though  somewhat  rough, 

Gained  him  his  wish,  "  morutrari  digUo  /" 
He  grew  to  be  "  a  lion,"  and  sat  grim. 

With  clay-pipe  in  his  cheek, 

Spouting  fortn  smoke  and  Greek 
*'  Ore  rotunda ;"  and  all  bowed  to  him. 
Till  ladies  who  were  elderly,  and  blue, 
Dubbed  him  a  Samuel  Johnson  number  two. 
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Fame  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  all,  but  most 
To  that  increasing,  formidable  host. 

Who  follow  the  professions 
Denoted  quaintly  **  the  three  sable  graces;" 
Since  she  inducts  to  livings,  practice,  places,  , 

And  other  fair  possessions. 
Fortune  and  fame  thus  followed  in  one  track. 
Both  smiling  on  our  gentleman  in  black. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  poverty  hath  known,  ' 

When,  afler  many  a  wrestle. 
He  first  begins  to  nestle 
In  a  snug  rectory,  now  all  his  own  I 
What  pleasant  things  seem  tithes,  and  fees,  and  dues  1 
How  very  much  enlarged  axe  all  his  views  I 

Tlius  all  went  well  awhile  with  Doctor  Puff. 
At  first  he  thought,  sometimes,  he*d  got  enough : 

His  heart  grew  lighter. 
But  rich  his  harvests,  and  replete  his  store. 
Why  then,  **  humanum  e$ty*  ne  wished  for  more  — 

Some  said,  a  mitie. 

Meanwhile,  intent  upon  his  own  enjoyment. 
Domestic  duties  gave  him  much  employment ; 
Among  the  rest,  a  stock  of  generous  wine  — 
Fit  solace  for  a  grave  and  learned  divine  — 

Had  somewhat  dwindled. 
So,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  he  planned  a  plan. 
And,  when  digested,  tiius  addressed  his  man : 

'<  John  I  I've  been  swindled ! 
I  will  not  say  by  whom  —  I  make  no  charge ; 
Perhaps  'twas  my  fault  to  have  a  stock  so  large: 

But,  at  least,  six 
Bottles  of  port  have  vanished  from  one  shelf. 
And  so,  henceforth,  Dl  keep  the  keys  myself, 

And  stop  these  tricks. 
And,  hark  ye  1  as  Tm  going  on  a  tour. 
Before  I  stir  a  step  Til  make  all  sure. 
.  There's  half-a-crown  ;  go,  run  and  bring  me  three 
Teopenny  nails :  I'll  nail  the  door,  d'ye  see. 

With  mine  own  hands. 
You  fetch  the  nails  —  I'll  go  alone  below 
And  count  them  all,  till  how  and  where  I  know 

Each  bottle  stands." 

'<  Just  as  you  please,"  quoth  John ;  *'  but  ha'nt  you  got 
Some  halfoence  ?    This  will  buv  a  precious  lot 
Of  nails;'   and  so  he  tendered  the  half-crown. 
At  which  his  learned  master  bent  a  frown. 
And  said,  with  air  half-scornful,  half-ecstatical, 

*'  Don't  contradict  me,  man  1     If  I  have  any 
Clear  knowledge  of  the  science  mathematical 
I'm  right ;  but,  use  your  own  plain  sense  '— 
'  Three  times  ten  are  thirty  pence :' 

And  so  you've  got  the  money  to  a  penny."  ^ 

John  grinned  and  went  his  way,  and  bought  three  nails. 
Such  as  one  sees  studding  the  doors  of  jails, 

And  eke  a  gimlet  and  a  ponderous  hammer. 
And  \eh  them  with  his  master  in  the  cellar; 
Who,  when  achieved  his  groping  work  of  teller, 

Was  heard  to  thump  as  paviors  with  their  rammer. 
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One  nail  was  driFen  quite  home,  and  then  he  waited. 
First  to  take  breath,  and  then  he  calculated 

Upon  the  power  nails  offered  of  resistance. 
And  how  much  more  that  power  would  be  increased 
If  driven  at  angles,  forty-five  at  least. 

Then  he  pursued  his  work  without  assistance. 

The  second  driven,  he  felt  his  bosom  swell 

With  exercise  and  pride,  and  said, ''  Alas  1 
How  ignorant  workmen  are  1    Nails  parallel 

Hold  feebly.    Now,  this  door 's  as  firm  as  brass : 
Neither  with  blows  nor  crowbars  would  it  move. 
Had  workmen  science,  how  would  arts  improve ! 

Then  the  third  nail  he  drove  with  grunt  and  groan. 
To  form  a  sort  of  claw. 
Which  none,  he  said,  '*  could  draw, 
^     No  more  than  if  they  formed  a  perfect  cone 
Inserted  in  the  wood  with  base  inside.*' 
And  then  again,  he  sat  and  puffed  in  pride, 
Exclaiming, "  Had  I  hired  a  working  man 

To  do  this  job,  I  might  have  talked  all  day : 
He  never  would  have  understood  my  plan. 

And  I  had  had  his  wages  yet  to  pay. 
No — 'tis  a  wholesome  maxim  fables  tell, 
'  Do  that  yourself  which  you  would  have  done  well.' 

Much  to  my  mind, 
Besides,  my  stock  I  now  exactly  know. 
And  feel  an  appetite ;  therefore  I'll  go. 
<  Safe  bind,  safe  find.'  " 

The  axiom 's  very  sound ;  no  better  plan 

Exists  for  finding  what  you  put  away : 
But,  ah !  'tis  seldom  given  to  mortal  man 

To  reach  perfection  in  his  first  essay 
At  untried  tasks.    Some  little  error  creeps 
Into  our  handy  work  while  judgment  sleeps ; 
Trifles  admitted  or  forgotten  spoil 
E'en  learned  labours  o'er  the  midnight  oil. 
And  Doctor  ^uff,  with  gimlet,  nails,  and  hammer. 

Was  but  a  tyro  in  the  art  mechanic. 
Though  he'd  by  heart  Greek  trees  and  Eton's  grammar. 

And  read  those  authors  that  yet  strike  with  panic 
Poor  puzzled  boys,  at  stated  hours  each  day. 
Hunting  down  words  while  meanings  stand  at  bay. 

All  these  were  useless  in  his  present  case ; 

And  hard  indeed  to  him  that  case  appeared,   ' 
As  to  and  fro  he  walked  with  hasty  pace. 
Angry  and  terrified,  for  no  man  feared 
To  have  the  laugh  against  him  more 
Than  our  learned  nailer  of  his  cellar-door ; 

Yet,  in  his  pride 
He'd  nailed  it  fast,  and  nailed  himself  iruide. 

Politics  engross  the  attention,  not  only  of  prose  but  of  verse-mongers,  in  these 
days,  when  the  very  foundation  of  things  seems  to  be  turned  up  in  child's  play, 
as  if  to  see  what  lies  beneath  them.  We  have  hope  that  a  period  of  vigorous 
manhood  is  approaching — when  men  will  know  how  to  enjoy  rather  than  to 
question.  Till  that  time  arrives,  however,  we  must  give  in  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment ;  which  we  do  by  inserting  the  following  <<  Epigram  "  and  <<  Radical 
P«an :" 
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EPl9liAM. 

The  Radicals  and  Infidels  are  glad, 

And  rude  Dissent  upon  the  tiptoe  stands. 
For  Israel  against  himself,  as  mad, 

Rages  and  lifts  his  suicidal  hands. 

Churchmen  are  found  to  break  the  barriers  down. 
Which,  but  for  them,  had  still  kept  out  the  foe ; 

like  traitors  who  betray  their  native  town, 
And  claim  reward  and  praise  for  doing  so. 

THE  RADICAL  P£AN. 

"  Lteentia,  qnam  Stolti  Libertatem  vocant" — Tacit. 

The  Earth  sends  up  a  shout  to  Hearen  — 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  free ; 
The  everlasting  hills  are  riven 

With  the  acclaim  of  Liberty. 

Men  worship  Reason,  and  they  bow 

Low  to  the  power  themselves  create; 
And  to  their  prostitute  allow 

The  title,  turone>  and  power  of  Fate. 

Fledged,  sworn  to  ill,  the  brethren  love 

To  crown  her  naked  form  with  flowers ; 
While  gay  processions  onward  move, 

And  Bacchus  leads  the  wanton  hours. 

Prostrate  before  her  unveiled  charms 

They  joyous  hail  their  deified ; 
Their  music  is  the  clash  of  arms, 

And  murder  dances  by  their  side. 

Fire,  Famine,  Plague,  their  thousands  slay ; 

The  heroes  make,  then  laugh  at  woes ; 
The  ties  of  blood  are  cast  away ; 

Hie  nearest  are  the  bitterest  foes. 

Both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  rush 

To  the  mad  orgies  of  their  queen ; 
The  men  are  fiends,  nor  women  blush 

To  see  or  act  their  rites  obsoeile. 

It  is  the  time,  it  is  the  hour. 

Expecting  millions  eager  ciy : 
'^  Hie  Goddess  comes !  she  comes  in  power  1 

All  hail  —  all  hail  to  Liberty ! 

Down  with  the  wealthy  and  the  proud ! 

Up  with  us  all  I    Let  each  man  have 
His  proper  farm,  and  ready-ploughed ; 

The  oppressor — let  him  have  a  gravel 

No  laws,  no  taxes,  and  no  king; 

No  lords,  no  commons,  and  no  jails  : 
Each  year  for  us  its  firuits  shall  bring, 

And  wine  and  gladness  fill  our  vales. 

The  autumn  with  its  ripened  store ; 

The  laughing  summer ;  spring's  lush  flowers ; 
The  blessei  winter  —  cold  no  more ; 

The  earth  I  the  whole  round  earth  is  ours ! 
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For  we  are  lords  of  all  we  see  — 

Freedom  has  burst  our  galling  chaio  ; 
Fruitful  for  us  the  knowledge-tree^ 

And  Reason  make  us  gods  ag^B  f 

On  freedom,  freedom  I  sdll  diey  cry ; 

And  Riot  echoes  freedom  still ; 
Ipust,  Rapine,  tboat  for  liberty, 

And  Atheieli  mock  th'  Invisible. 

We,  howerer,  eaimot  think  of  stuffing  a  holyday  number  with  political 
matter.  At  thie  ftason  of  the  year,  our  friends  have  gone  into  the  ooantiy  to 
please  tfieir  tecies;  the  fbllowing,  upon  a  subject  altogether  of  the  fantastic 
cast,  may  be  somewhat  getmane  to  their  pursuits.  We  therefore  introduce  our 
reademlo 

THE  WATEH-QUEEN. 

Calm,  calm  is  thy  dwelling, 

'Neath  the  green  sunny  sea; 
Not  a  sound  there  is  swelling 

Save  thy  wild  minstrelsy  — - 
Save  the  song  of  Ocean's  daughters. 

From  their  cool  grot  of  shells, 
That  steals  o'er  the  waters. 

And  calms  them  with  its  spells. 

And  ofltiroes  o'er  the  billows 

In  thy  car  thou  skim'st  along ; 
And  in  the  yellow  moonlight 

Is  heard  thy  dulcet  song, 
By  those  who  chance  to  imider 

By  creek,  or  lonelv  bay. 
And  see  thee  smoothly  gliding 

Through  the  silvery-sparkling  spray. 

When  sunny  beams  are  shining 

Down  the  deep,  in  gleamy  light. 
Then  oft  thou  sit  st  reclining 

On  thy  coral  couch  so  bright; 
Whilst  thy  sea-maids  are  decking 

Thy  soft  and  silken  hair, 
With  pearly-studded  chaplets. 

And  gems  of  beauty  rare. 

For  costly  is  the  treasure 

In  thy  bright  domain  below, 
In  the  (^rdens  of  thy  pleasure, 

Where  the  groves  of  coral  grow. 
Oh,  how  I*d  roam  enchanted 

(If  such  a  thing  might  be,) 
Through  all  thy  realm  of  wonder^ 

Beneath  the  deep,  deep  sea  I 

Amid  the  groves  of  coral. 

And  caves  of  civstal  bright, 
And  treasures  of  the  ocean. 

Forbid  to  mortal  sight  — 
To  gaze  upon  the  secrets 

Of  the  vast  and  hoary  deep, 
That  sometimes  come  in  visions 

To  chain  our  eyes  in  sleep. 
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We  had  prepared,  according  to  promise,  an  article  on  Coleridge ;  which,  i& 
consequence  of  a  mistake  in  our  arrangements,  is  omitted  for  this  month,  but 
will  certainly  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

We  have  a  score  of  letters  about  Hogg,  his  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
our  notice  of  it  in  our  last  Number.  Several  people  are  inclined  to  think  that 
we  were  too  severe,  and  some  have  been  so  kind  as  to  attribute  our  article  to 
personal  pique  against  the  Shepherd.  Heaven  help  the  blockheads  1  What  is 
there  to  incline  us  to  be  personal  against  Hogg,  whom,  in  his  own  style  and 
place,  we  extremely  regard  ?  We  wished  to  express  what  we  think  every  honour- 
ably-minded  person  must  have  felt — our  infinite  disgust  at  the  system  of  trading 
on  the  name  of  a  great  man,  who  may  have  admitted  a  lUtirateur  into  his  socie^. 
It  is  too  bad  that  such  opportunities  should  be  so  abused;  there  would,  of 
course,  be  an  end  of  all  friendly  intercourse  between  literary  men,  and  a  com* 
plete  exclusion  of  the  smaller  followers  of  literature  from  the  society  of  the  heads 
of  their  tribe,  if  it  were  to  be  tolerated.  We  therefore  spoke^  our  minds  pretty 
plainly  of  Hogg,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  hear  of  his  **  indiscretion"  (for 
such  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be)  being  repeated.  -Hogg  himself,  we  are  happy 
to  find,  duly  repents,  and  acknowledges  the  justice  of  our  castigation.  We  have 
another  culprit  in  our  eye,  in  a  different  direction. 


So,  gentle  readers,  part  we  once  more  in  peace,  to  meet  again  with  pleasure ! 

Perhaps  you  ask 
What's  our  last  news — who  must  be  in  or  out? 

And  we  reply,  that  hard  would  be  the  task 
To  give  sure  answer,  in  such  case  of  doubt; 

But  we  will  say  that  Melbourne's  but  a  mask, 
Such  as  is  worn  in  carnivals  or  rout. 

And  who  will  bet — no  matter  what — a  button. 

That  the  next  ministry  is  named  from  Sutton  ? 

This  may  pass  as  an  extract  from  a  forthcoming  Moore*t  Almanac.    Never 
mind.    It  may  be  right. 

o.  Y. 


J.  Majm,  M,  CaMI^  StiMt.  LdcMtct  Sqiuie. 
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Tnis  month  we  redeem  a  promise  acci- 
dentally withheld  the  last, —  an  article 
on  Coleridge  in  some  humble  measure 
worthy  of  his  name  and  writings.  Pre- 
viously to  the  poet's  death,  indeed,  we 
designed  to  render  him  this  justice,  and 
bad  prepared  what,  when  the  tidings  of 
his  aecease  came  upon  us,  seemcS  no 
less  than  a  very  monument — a  solemn 
cenotaph  of  ashes  yet  to  be. 

No  author  had  wanted  a  critic  more 
than  Coleridge,  whether  as  bard  or 
sage.  As  the  latter,  he  never  had  a 
critic  before  ourselves  ;*  and  the  brief 
account  which,  in  1832,  we  gave  of  his 
sublime  philosophy,  is  among  the 
events  of  our  career  to  which  we  recur 
with  pleasure  and  with  pride*  That 
analysis  (for  such  it  vras)  of  his  system 
procured  us  thanks  from  many  quarters. 
It  was  a  work  of  love,  and  was  lovingly 
accepted ;  all  confessed  that  we  had 
reduced  within  intelligible  limits  the 
transcendental  speculations  of  the  gifted 
seer — the  old  man  eloquent  of  Highgate 
Hill  and  Grove. 

Such  was  our  conviction  with  regard 
to  his  philosophy,  and  in  reference  to 
his  poetry  our  sentiments  were  nearly 
the  same.  As  a  poet,  we  felt  that  the 
productions  of  his  genius  had  never 
been  adequately  examined.  For  this,  we 
consoled  ourselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  such  was  the  fate  of  all  great  men 
and  great  works.  We  remembered 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  ordinary  mind 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  extraordinary ; 


na>],  the  very  grandeur  of  an  under- 
taking will  sometimes  bci  the  main  bar 
to  success.  We  know  that  an  uneasy 
sensation  is,  in  all  such  cases,  pro- 
duced in  the  poor  wearied  critic-in- 
ordinary,  who,  borne  down  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  novel  impression,  feels 
smitten  into  stupidity  ana  dullness — a 
state  of  mind  which  immediately  he 
would  hin  attribute  to  the  work  which 
he  is  perusing.  Great  will  then  be  the 
sense  of  fetigue,  and  he  would  willingly 
go  sleep ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  secret 
stimulus  keeps  him  awake  ^  an  im- 
pression is  made  which  he  cannot  throw 
off,  and  he  probably  toils  on  to  the  end 
of  his  task.  Nothing,  however,  he  re- 
collects but  that  he  has  been  exceed- 
ingly troubled  in  mind  —  that  his  self- 
complacency  has  been  disturbed ;  and, 
having  consequently  felt  very  unhappy, 
he  complains  of  oppression  m>m  certain 
incubi,  and  pronounces  the  effect  to  be 
remarkably  unpleasant,  and  is  therefore 
exceedingly  sorry  that  he  cannot  give 
a  favourable  opinion  of  a  work  so  far 
beyond  his  comprehension.  He  will 
probably,  nevertheless,  separate  the 
author  from  his  production,  and  pro- 
nounce the  former  to  be  as  excellent 
for  his  talents  as  the  latter  is  execrable 
for  its  defects-^  his  opinion  of  such  ta- 
lents, all  the  while,  being  abstracted 
from  the  very  work  at  which  so  much 
offence  has  been  taken.  Thus  a  certain 
opinionist  pronounced,  that  Words- 
worth was  a  good  man,  but  no  poet ; 
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and,  having  90  delivered  himself, 
thought  he  bad  settled  the  question  for 
ever.  '*  Ah  1*'  said  some  one,  in  reply, 
*'  you  know  not  how  diuch  poetry  there 
is  in  goodness  1*'  A  great  poet,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  pious,  requires  the 
religious  audience  of  good  men,  to  be 
appreciated  even  for  what  is  poetical  in 
him. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  had 
been  revolving  in  our  minds,  when 
tidings  came  of  Coleridge's  death. 
With  all  our  reverence  for  his  genius, 
we  had  not  visited  him  lately — years, 
in  fact,  had  rolled  away  since  we  last 
spake  to  him,  and  we  had  not  attended 
to  any  rumours  of  his  state  of  health, 
knowing  that  he  was  always  sickly. 
AVe  still  thought  upon  him  as  living 
and  well ;  and  while  we  looked  upon 
Pickenng's  popular  three-volumed  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,  exclaimed,  that  even 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  become  a  classic, 
though  without  finding  a  critic.  Two 
elegant  editions  of  his  poetical  works 
had  recently  been  exhausted ;  and  that 
his  publisher  now  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  re-issue  them  in  a  cheap  form 
was  to  us  matter  of  triumph ;  and  in 
our  exultation  we  said — 

**  In  this  consummation,  we  rejoice ; 
we  share  the  victory  of  the  poet,  and 
feel  pride  in  beholding  the  living  laurel 
crowning  his  living  head.  It  is  a  glo- 
rious object — it  is  a  consoling  reflection. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  in  reality  or 
idea.  No  Ceesar  was  ever  so  majes- 
tically diademed.  1  he  wreath  of  Julius 
was  adopted  only  to  hide  a  bald  head 
—  a  natural  defect  of  which  he  was 
ashamed.  But  wisdom  has  been  as 
grey  hair  to  Coleridge,  and  the  coronal 
encircles  brows  honoured,  and  not 
shorn,  by  time.  His  state  is  now  im- 
perial—  his  immortality  assured.  Art 
thou  not  happy,  O  Poet?  exultest  thou 
not,  O  thou  king  of  Song  Y* 

Such  was  the  greeting  which  we 
either  said  or  sung.  And  well  we 
might;  for, as  we  have  mentioned,  the 
poems  of  our  favourite  poet  had  become 
classics  in  his  land  s  language.  In  de- 
fiance of  long  neglect,  they  were  at  last 
even  popular ;  and  here  we  had  them 
in  a  popular  shape,  impressing  the  vul- 
gar mind,  as  they  long  had  the  culti- 
vated, with  a  sublime  sentiment  of  the 
dignity  and  capabilities  of  human  ge- 
nius. Imagination  and  enthusiasm  had, 
in  these  three  five-shilling  volumes, 
opened  on  the  general  heart  the  view, 
as  it  were,  of  a  new  Eden.    A  magni- 


ficent temple  had  been  there  disclosed 
for  universal  entry,  where  the  high 
priest  shall  be  perpetually  beard  in 
tones  of  music,  utterii^  the  sublimest 
mysteries  to  no  irreverent  votaries. 
Visions  there  also  might  be  seen,  and 
voices  heard,  by  the  initiate,  in  gloom 
and  terror,  or  in  gladness  and  light. 
Vigour,  sublimity,  soilness,  depth, — to 
strengthen,  to  raise,  to  melt,  and  to 
awe, — should  come  like  spiritual  influ- 
ences over  the  spirit  of  the  enraptured 
reader,  and  make  him  rise  from  the 
perusal  a  wiserand  a  better  man.  From 
these  works  his  principles  might  derive 
energy,  his  imagination  and  fancy  lof- 
tiness, his  feelings  sentimentality,  and 
his  thoughts  profundity.  A  perfect 
humanity,  we  concluded,  awaited  him 
who  realised  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  what  is  contained  in  the  prose 
and  poetic  productions  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge. 

Alas  I — ^and  yet  not  all  alas  1 — for  the 
influence  of  Coleridge's  works  shall 
never  die ;  and  all  we  said  about  them 
shall  stand  as  long  as  the  pillars  of  the 
world.  Not  all  alas!  —  yet  in  a  pec^ 
sonal  reit;rence  to  Coleridge,  alas  for 
our  anticipations — not  for  him.  We 
were  about  to  conclude  our  article,  and 
had  written,  '*  and  now  farewell,  old 
man !''  Farewell  ?  even  while  we  traced 
the  lines,  intelligence  reached  us  of  tlie 
decease  of  Coleridge.  Dead  I  we  ex- 
claimed, Coleridge  dead  I 

"  Is  that  a  deathbed  where  a  Christian 

lies? 
Yes !  but  not  his — ^"tis  Death  itself  there 

dies." 

A  spirit  had  departed  from  the  earth, 
but  had  not  died ;  and  even  on  earth 
its  memory  remaineth.  It  is  now  im- 
mortal I  We  had  spoken  but  just  then 
of  his  poems  being  on  the  verge  of  po- 
pularity—  of  late  justice  being  done  to 
liim — of  his  being  at  last  admitted  as  a 
classic  in  general  estimation.  And 
what  now  ?  Ah  !  we  felt  that  the  seal 
was  fixed  to  bis  fame  indeed.  Hence- 
forth we  were — we  are — conscious  no- 
thing but  praise  awaits  his  works  — 
henceforth  his  thoughts  are  received  as 
the  responses  from  an  oracle — they  are 
as  voices  from  the  sepulchre  of  the 
mighty. 

In  spirit  are  we  now  by  the  vaults 
in  Highgate  church,  where  his  renoains 
were,  in  private,  deposited — not  among 
the  illustrious  dead ;  for  none  are  there 
— but  "  alone  in  his  glory.''     Dim, 
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diiOy  was  the  fene  before ;  bat  now  a 
glory  dwells  in  it  and  about  it,  that 
shall  perish  never — unfading  because 
boly.  An  incorruptible  glory  irradiates 
the  place,  as  of  a  saintly  brow  which 
the  foot  of  death  hath  there  pressed 
beneath  the  chancel-stone,  but  of  which 
the  light-circle  could  not  be  extin- 
guished. Thither  shall  come  the  spi- 
rits of  many  times  and  many  places, 
monnuring  th^  secrets  of  Chaldea  and 
of  Babylon,  and,  in  louder  tones,  the 
stofy  of  the  children  of  Heber,  whether 
in  the  line  of  Israel  or  Ishroael  —  or 
deciphering  soioe  Syriac  or  Elhiopic 
scroll  in  balf^audible  whispers,  but 
reading,  in  accents  clear  and  high,  the 
sonorous  verses  of  the  master-poets  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Then  shall  it  seem 
in  Fancy's  ear  as  if  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton  wove  a  star- 
lijce  choral  harmony ;  and  Schiller  shall 
come  in  at  the  close,  and  so  shall  the 
mystic  blessing  be  pronounced  which 
involves  the  history  of  genius  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times.  Now  they 
have  vanished ;  and  we,  without  these 
immortal  companions,  are  leA  sole 
visitant — a  mere  earthly  votary — at  the 
poet's  vaulted  resting  place.  What 
harmony  have  we  to  weave — what  song 
to  sing?  Alas!  no  verse  is  ours — no 
music — but  a  cbaplet  of  homely  prose 
is  all  that  we  have  to  render  by  way  of 
gift  at  this  holiest  of  altars.  It  is  as 
the  widow's  mite — 'tis  all  we  can,  and 
will  be  more  acceptable  than  half  a 
miser*s  horde,  were  it  sufficient  to  build 
up  a  pyramid  to  Cheops. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom 


at  Ottery  Saint  Maiy,  Devonshire,  in 
1 773.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  John 
Coleridge,  whose  scholarship  is  well 
known,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Christ's  Hospital — the  Rev. 
James  fiowyer  being  then  head-master 
of  the  grammar-school,  a  severe  master 
but  a  good,  and  one  to  whom  his 
pupil  owed  much.  By  him  the  taste 
of  Coleridge  was  moulded  to  the  pre- 
ference of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of 
Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and 
again,  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  High  is  the 
tribute  of  recollection  paid  by  Cole- 
ridge to  a  man  whose  severities,  ever 
after, <<  not  seldom  furnished  the  dreams, 
by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain 
interpret  to  the  mind  the  painful  sensa- 
tions of  distempered  sleep ;  but  neither 
lessened  nor  dimmed  the  deep  sense  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  obligations." 
Such  was  the  severe  discipline  by 
which  the  mind  of  Coleridge  was  pre- 
pared for  that  "  manly  energy"  which 
enabled  hira  to  become  the  guide  of 
other  minds  io  the  great  business  of  re- 
flection. Of  his  studies  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  he  entered  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  we  know  not  that 
any  record  exists.  It  seems  he  suffered 
from  the  want  of  pecuniary  means  ; 
and,  falling  in  love  with  the  sister  of  a 
schoolfellow,  came  to  London  with 
some  companions  in  1793.  Having 
exhausted  his  funds  in  conviviality 
with  these  brother-collegians,  he  was 
left  by  them  as  destitute  as  an  Otway 
or  a  Chatterton.    "  Poor  Chalterton  1" 


he  says  in  one  of  his  juvenile  poems, — 

"  Poor  Chatterton  !  he  sorrows  for  thy  fate 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  tbee  ere  too  late. 
Poor  Chatterton,  farewell !  of  darkest  hoes 

This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb  ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 

Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom : 
For,  ob  !  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing. 
Have  blackened  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced,  with  viewless  dart. 
The  last  pale  Hope  thllt  shivered  at  my  heart." 

Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton. 


Coleridge's  Bkgraphia  commences 
with  tlie  year  1794,  at  which  period  he 
had  just  arrived  at  mature  age.  A 
volume  of  juvenile  poems  announced 
the  dawn  or  a  reputation  which  was  des<- 
tioed  for  immortality.  Turgidness  of 
diction,  and  a  profusion  pf  new-coined 
double  epithets,  are  faults  belonging  to 
them  confessed  by  their  author.  Among 
these  was  the  **  Religious  Musings.'' 
In  tbe  collected  edition,  the  original 
redundancies  of  this  poem  are  pruned 


away,  and  we  have  it  now  in  an 
amended  state.  The  poem  itself  is  in- 
teresting as  marking  the  state  of  his 
mind  at  this  period  of  his  life,  when  he 
named  David  Hartley  *^  wisest  of  mortal 
kind."  Even  before  his  fifteenth  year, 
Coleridge's  mind  had  shewn  its  tend- 
ency to  metaphysical  speculations  and 
theological  controversy.  "  Nothing  else 
pleased  me,"  he  says ;  "  history  and 
particular  facts  lost  all  interest  in  my 
mind.''    For  his  deliverance  from  this 
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state  of  intellect,  he  expresses  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 
whose  sonnets,  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication, made  a  great  impression  on 
Coleridge.  Our  poet  shewed  bis  gra- 
titude in  a  sonnet  of  his  own. 

Coleridge  had  just  entered  on  his 
seventeenth  year  when  the  sonnets  of 
Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  then 
first  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet, 
were  presented  to  him  by  his  school- 
fellow, the  learned  Dr.  Middleton, 
bishop  of  Calcutta.  Year  after  year, 
he  tells  us,  by  the  works  of  Bowles,  he 
was  "  enthusiastically  delighted  and  in- 
spired.*' He  laboured  to  make  prose- 
lytes, in  school  and  out.  Within  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  he  made  more 
than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best 
presents  he  could  offer  to  those  who 
nad  in  any  way  won  his  regard. 

Lord  Byron  looked  upon  Coleridge's 
praise  of  Bowles  as  inexplicable.  Poorly 
must  his  lordship  have  understood  the 
Biograpkia  Literaria,  which  he  boasted 
of  enioying.  Not  so  much  the  merit  of 
Bowles's  sonnets  (which,  however,  it  is 
honourable  for  any  man  to  rate  highly), 
as  the  state  of  Coleridge's  mind  at  the 
time,  made  them  interesting  to  the 
young  poet.  He  seems  to  have  looked 
on  his  metaphysical  aspirations,  at  this 
season,  as  symptomatic  of  a  diseased 
mind ;  and  expresses  a  wish,  that,  hav- 
ing been  once  redeemed  from  their 
enchantment,  he  had  "  continued  to 
pluck  the  flower  and  reap  the  harvest 
from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of 
delving  in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver 
mines  of  metapbysic  depths.  If,  in 
after  times,"  he  proceeas,  "  I  have 
sought  a  refuge  from  bodily  pain  and 
mismanaged  sensibility  in  abstruse  re- 
searches, which  exercised  the  strength 
and  subtlety  of  the  understanding  with- 
out awakening  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
still  there  was  a  long  and  blessed  inter- 
val, during  which  my  natural  faculties 
were  allowed  to  expand,  and  my  original 
tendencies  to  develope  themselves :  my 
fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds." 

Coleridge  was  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion from  the  opinions  of  others,  and  the 
sentiment  whicn  he  here  expresses,  we 
suspect,  was  more  a  reflection  from  that 
of  his  friends  than  an  original  feeling  of 
his  own  heart.  Ill  they  understood  his 
genius  who  inspired  him  with  such  re- 
grets ;  and  ill  advise  they,  who  counsel 


a  path  of  conduct  alien  from  the  genial 
direction  sought  and  shaped  out  by  the 
individual  will.  True,  however,  it  was, 
that  after  having  studied  in  the  schoob 
ofLocke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz, and  Hart- 
ley, Coleridge  foiled  to  find  an  abiding 
place  for  his  reason.  Notwithstanding 
the  high  name  given  to  Hartley  in  the 
''  Religious  Musings,''  he  was  hin  to 
seek,  and  found,  a  wiser. 

Coleridge  at  this  time  had  imbibed 
Unitarian  principles ;  and  we,  accord- 
ingly, find  that,  in  the  opening  of  his 
**  Religious  Musings,*'  he  considers  the 
character  of  the  Salvator  Mundif  under 
an  Unitarian  aspect.  But  the  way  was 
already  prepared  for  the  poet's  escape 
fix>m  the  "  cold-hearted  heresy"  of  So- 
cinus.  Coleridge  recognised  something 
Divine  in  the  Perfect  Human  for  which 
the  mere  Unitarian  has  no  acknowledge- 
ment, and  was  already  &r-gone  in  the 
mystic  theology  of  the  Evangelist  John. 
'These  sentiments  were,  however, 
after  all,  more  characteristic  of  the  time 
than  of  Coleridge.  The  poetic  tem- 
perament is  apt  to  catch  the  inspirations 
of  the  age,  as  an  Eolian  harp  those  of 
the  passing  breeze.  Thus,  in  Cole- 
ridge's sonnets,  we  find  lamentations 
for  Burke's  supposed  apostacy,  and 
praises  of  Priestley's  supposed  philoso- 
phy. Kosciusko,  Fayette,  and  Schil- 
ler s  RobberSy  were  equally  objects  of 
his  admiration.  But  all  these  were 
first  impressions,  which  the  after  exer- 
cise of  a  developed  understanding  was 
to  correct,  and  did  correct. 

Coleridse  takes  no  notice  in  the  Bio* 

Sraphia  of  The  Fall  of  JRo^eipierrv,  a 
rama,  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  Southey,  at  Bristol,  in  an  evening 
and  a  morning,  and  published  on  the 
next  day. 

The  **  Religious  Musings"  is,  iu  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Bowles,  the  most  cor- 
rect, sublime,  chaste,  and  beautiful  of 
his  poems.  In  this  we  cannot  agree — 
nor  would  Coleridge.  The  time  of  life 
at  which  it  was  written,  the  tone  of  its 
opinions,  the  juvenility  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  immaturity  of  its  style 
of  composition,  precluded  it  from  any 
such  station  among  his  more  finished 
and  thoroughly  thought-out  produc- 
tions. But  though  we  cannot  concur 
in  Mr.  Bowles's  opinion,  we  yet  are 
obliged  to  him  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written*  —  **  non  inter  tylvas  academic 


*  This  and  the  foUowiiig  incidents  were  related  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles  to  the  Editor  of  the  Timet,  and  inserted  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  13, 1834. 
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but  in  the  tap-room  at  Reading.  A 
fine  subject  for  a  painting  by  Wilkie/' 
Fine,  indeed !  when  all  Uie  adjuncts  of 
the  tale  are  considered. 

Mr.  Bowles  had  the  hcts  from  the 
poet's  own  mouth,  with  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted  after  the  before-quoted 
sonnet  addressed  to  him;  he  also 
beard  them  from  the  officer  in  the  regi- 
ment who  procured  Coleridge's  dis- 
charge from  the  15th,  Elliot's  light  dra- 
goons, into  which  regiment  Coleridge, 
after  baying  left  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  being  in  London  without 
resources,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
enlisted.  ^  The  name  of  this  officer  was 
Nathaniel  Ogle,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Newton  Ogle,  dean  of  Winchester,  and 
brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sheridan.  He 
was  a  scholar,  and  leaving  Merton 
College,  he  entered  this  regiment  a  cor- 
net. Some  years  afterwards,  being  then 
captain  of  Coleridge's  troop,  going  into 
the  stables  at  Reading,  he  remarked, 
written  on  the  white  wall,  under  one 
of  the  saddles,  in  large  pencil  charac- 
tersy  the  following  sentence  in  Latin — 

"  £beu  I  quam  infortanii  miserimum  est 
fuisse  felicem !" 

Being  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
and  himself  a  scholar.  Captain  Ogle 
inquired  of  a  soldier  whether  he  knew 
to  whom  the  saddle  belonged.  "  Please 
your  honour,  to  Comberback,"  an- 
swered the  dragoon.  (When  Coleridge 
enlisted,  he  was  asked  his  name;  he 
hesitated,  but  saw  the  name  Comber- 
back  over  a  shop  door  near  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  and  instantly  said  his  name 
was  Comberl)ack.)  *' Comberback  1" 
said  the  captain,  **  send  him  to  me." 
Comberback  presented  himself,  with 
the  inside  of  his  hand  in  front  of  his 
cap.  His  officer  mildly  said,  **  Com- 
berback, did  you  write  the  Latin  sen- 
tence which  I  have  just  read  under  vour 
saddle?*'  "  Please  your  honour,"  an- 
swered the  soldier,**  1  wrote  it."  **  Then, 
my  lad,  you  are  not  what  you  appear 
to  be.  I  shall  speak  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  you  may  depend  on  my 
speaking  as  a  friend ."  The  command- 
ing officer  was  General  Churchill ;  and 
the  supposed  Comberback  being  exa- 
mined, the  facts  of  his  case  were  eli- 
cited. 

His  discharge  has  been  attributed  to 
his  democratic  feelings  at  this  time, 
and  to  his  inability  to  ride.  Neither 
cause  is  the  true  one.  Many  errors  are 
afloat  with  regard  to  Coleridge's  early 


democratic  opinions.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  mistook  his  own  opinions  for  demo- 
cratic, but  experience  soon  tau^^ht  him 
that  they  had  no  harmony  with  such. 
The  fortunes,  or  rather  ill-fortunes,  of 
his  first  periodical.  The  Watchman, 
made  this  plain  to  him.  This  unhappy 
production,  having  been  delayed  in  its 
first  number  beyond  the  day  announced 
for  its  publication,  had  the  bad  luck, 
in  its  second,  through  an  essay  on 
Fast- Days,  with  a  most  censurable 
application  of  a  text  from  Isaiah  for  its 
motto,  to  lose  nearly  five  hundred  sub- 
scribers at  one  blow.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing numbers  he  made  enemies  of 
all  his  jacobin  and  democratic  patrons ; 
for,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  disgusted 
by  their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of 
French  morals  with  French  psilosophy ; 
and,  perhaps,  thinking  that  charity 
ought  to  begin  nearest  home,  instead  of 
abusing  the  government  and  the  aris- 
tocrats chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been 
expected  of  him,  he  levelled  his  attacks 
at  *  modem  patriotismy  and  even  ven- 
tured to  declare  his  belief,  that  what- 
ever the  motives  of  ministers  might 
have  been  for  the  sedition  (or,  as  it  was 
then  the  fashion  to  call  them,  ihegag- 
ging)  bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves 
would  produce  an  effect  to  be  desired 
by  all  true  friends  of  freedom,  as  far  as 
they  should  contribute  to  deter  men 
from  openly  declaiming  on  subjects  the 
principles  of  which  they  had  never  bot- 
tomed, and  from  *  pleading  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading /or 
them.'  At  the  same  time  he  avowed 
his  conviction,  that  national  education, 
and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  gospel, 
were  the  indispensable  condition  of  any 
true  political  amelioration."  And  thus, 
at  the  ninth  number,  the  work  was 
dropped.  So  much  for  Coleridge's 
democratic  principles  at  this  period. 

That  he  knew  not  how  to  ride  is  a] 
fact ;  and  we  have  heard  a  tale  relative 
to  it  not  a  little  characteristic.  While 
out  with  his  fellow  dragoon,  he  was 
expatiating  at  large  on  some  philo- 
sophical point,  when,  from  inattention 
to  his  seat,  he  rolled  from  the  saddle  to 
the  ground.  Calmly,  however,  rising, 
and  brushing  off  the  mud  or  dust  which 
his  clothes  had  contracted,  he  "  resumed 
his  place  upon  the  horse's  back,"  and, 
taking  up  the  theme  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  previous  to  the  accident, 
began  again  with — "  But  to  proceed 
with  the  argument  in  which  we  were  in- 
terrupted, it  must  be  conceded  on  all 
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hands,"  &c.  Not  for  this  cause,  either, 
was  he  discharged  from  the  regiment, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances already  related. 

'*  As  a  soldier/'  says  Mr.  Bowles, 
**  Coleridge  was  remarkably  orderly 
and  obedient,  though  he  could  not  rub 
down  his  own  horse.  He  was  dis* 
charged  from  respect  to  his  friends  and 
his  station.  His  friends  having  been 
informed  of  his  situation,  a  chaise  was 
soon  at  the  door  of  the  Bear  Inn,  Read- 
ing, and  the  officers  of  the  15th  cordi- 
ally shaking  his  hands,  particularly  the 
officer  who  had  been  the  means  of  his 
discharge,  he  drove  off,  not  without  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  whilst  his  old  compa- 
nions of  the  tap-room  gave  him  three 
hearty  cheers  as  the  wheels  rapidly 
rolled  away  along  the  Bath  road  to 
London  and  Cambridge.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  inci- 
dent without  referring  to  Coleridge's 
beautiful  drama  of  Zapolifa^  and  seeing 
in  the  poet's  adventure,  the  realization 
of  the  '*  royal  Andreas,"  living  in  dis- 
guise as  a  peasant  among  peasants. 
But,  unlike  Andreas,  the  secret  of  hit 
birth  was  known  to  Coleridge.  He 
was  as  a  divine  visitant,  consciou;i  of 
his  divinity,  voluntarily,  or  by  the  de- 
cree of  fate,  submitting  to  a  temporary 
avatar  in  the  vale  of  humility,  tor  the 
communication  of  truth  to  inferior 
natures.  With  what  wonder,  and  awe, 
and  strange  excitement  must  the  rude 
dragoons  of  the  15th  have  listened  to 
the  strong  and  sweet  eloquence  of  Cole- 
ridge's familiar  discourse  I 

Coleridge's  name  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  union  with  Soutbey's ; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1794-5  we  find 
him  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Bristol  on  the  French  Revolution.  He 
was  also  included  in  the  Pantisocrucy 
scheme,  which  has  been  so  much  mis- 
represented, and  which  was  so  soon 
exchanged  for  a  matrimonial  one.  In 
the  autumn  of  1795,  Coleridge  was 
wedded  to  Miss  Sara  Fricker. 

With  this  period  of  his  life  his  la- 
bours in  The  Watchman^  already  men- 
tioned, are  connected.  Within  a  year 
after  his  departure  from  Cambridge, 
he  was  persuaded  by  persons  whom  he 
calls  philanthropists  and  anti-polemists, 
to  set  on  foot  a  periodical  work,  en- 
titled The  Watchman^  that,  as  he  re- 
marks,'* according  to  the  general  motto 
of  the  work,  all  might  know  the  trutk, 
and  that  the  truth  might  make  tafree" 
Id  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp- 


tftx,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  supposed  guilt  of  a 
war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lished on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two 
pages,  large  octavo,  closely  printed, 
and  price  only  FouaPEHcE.  Accord- 
ing, with  a  flaming  prospectus,-^ 
"  Knowledge  is  Potoer,"  &c.  to  cry  the 
itate  of  the  political  atmosphere^  and  so 
forth,  he  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the  north, 
from  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  customers,  preaching 
by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns, 
as  an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat 
and  white  waistcoat,  that  not  a  ray  of 
the  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen 
on  him.  Though  a  zealous  Unitarian, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  in  religion,  yet 
he  informs  us  that  he  was  at  this  period 
a  **  Trinitarian  (t.  e.  ad  norman  Pla^ 
tonis)  in  philosophy."  He  adds,  ^*  More 
accurately,  I  was  a  psilanthropist ;  one 
of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  have 
been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who 
lay  the  main  stress  on  the  resurrection 
rather  than  on  the  crucifixion.  O! 
never  can  I  remember  those  days  with 
either  shame  or  regret ;  for  I  was  most 
sincere — most  disinterested !  My  opi- 
nions were,  indeed,  in  many  and  most 
important  points,  erroneous ;  but  my 
heart  was  single.  Wealth,  rank,  life 
itself,  then  seemed  cheap  to  me,  com- 
pared with  the  interests  of  (what  I  be- 
lieved to  be)  the  truth  and  the  will  of 
my  Maker.  I  cannot  even  accuse  my- 
self of  having  been  actuated  by  vanity, 
for  in  the  expansion  of  my  enthusiasm 
I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all." 

Coleridge's  account  of  his  campaign 
at  Birmingham  and  Manchester  is  ex- 
cessively amusing.  At  the  former  place, 
afler  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeat 
the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  a  Brum- 
magem patriot,  Coleridge  dined  with 
the  tradesman  who  had  introduced  him, 
and  some  friends  of  the  same.  Com- 
pelled by  courtesy  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  them,  and  unused  to  tobacco,  he 
soon  began  to  feel  giddy.  Proceeding 
thence  to  an  engagement  at  a  minister*s 
house,  he  found  the  walk  and  the  fresh 
air  had  only  the  more  confijsed  his 
feelings.  Scarcely  finding  time  to  in- 
form his  host  of  his  condition  and  its 
cause,  he  swooned  back  on  the  sofii. 
On  awaking  he  found  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  gentlemen  assembled  to  spend 
the  evening  with  him.  By  way  of  re- 
lieving his  embarrassment,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  began  the  conversation  with, 
^-"  Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day. 
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Mr.  Coleridge  V  '<  Sir/'  he  replied, 
rubbing  his  eyes, "  I  am  far  from  con- 
▼ioced  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to 
lead  either  newspapers  or  any  other 
works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest/'  Yet  to  establish  such  a  work 
bad  he  visited  Birmingham :  an  invo- 
luntary and  general  burst  of  laughter 
therefore,  followed,  the  delivery  of  a 
sentiment  so  incongrfious  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  purpose  in  which  they 
were  met  to  assist  him.  They  assisted 
him  nevertheless,  relieving  him  espe- 
cially from  the  necessity  for  personal 
canvass.*  The  same  kind  reception 
he  met  with  at  Manchester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield ;  in  fact,  he  found 
friends  everywhere.  The  result  was, 
that  he  had  a  thousand  names  on  the 
subscription  list  of  The  Watchtnan,  and 
the  work  was  accordingly  announced 
in  London  by  long  bills  in  letters 
larger  than  had  ever  been  seen  before, 
and  which,  he  was  informed— for  he 
did  not  see  them  himself—^  eclipsed  the 
glories  even  of  the  lottery  pu<&.  The 
events  of  the  adventure  we  have  already 
detailed.  It  only  remains  to  be  added, 
that  the  London  publisher  cheated  him 
out  of  all  the  receipts ;  and  from  other 
places  he  procured  but  little,  and  after 
such  delays  as  rendered  tliat  little 
worth  nothing. 

In  this  incident,  however,  we  have 
one  of  those  instances  of  providential 
guardianship,  which  appear  to  have 
hedged  about  the  life  ot  a  man  too  wise 
to  be  prudent — one  of  those  beautiful 
relations  of  friendship  which  it  seems 
always  to  have  been  Coleridge's  genius 
to  cement.  For  the  expenses  of  The 
Watchman  he  would  have  been  inevit- 
ably thrown  into  jail  by  his  Bristol 
printer,  who  refused  to  wait  even  a 
month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and 
ninety  pounds,  if  the  money  had  not 
been  paid  for  him  by  a  man  by  no 
means  affluent — **  a  dear  friend,''  he 
adds,  **  who  attached  himself  to  me 


from  my  first  arrival  at  Bristol, — who 
has  continued  my  friend  with  a  fidelity 
unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  my 
own  apparent  neglect ; — a  friend  from 
whom  I  never  received  an  advice  that 
was  not  wise,  or  a  remonstrance  that 
was  not  gentle  and  afiectionate." 

We  next  find  Coleridge  retired  to  a 
cottage  at  Stowey,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  "  honest  Tom  Poole,"  who 
perhaps  is  the  friend  above  alluded 
to,  and  providing  for  his  scanty  mainte- 
nance by  providing  verses  for  a  London 
morning  paper.  *^  1  saw  plainly,'*  he 
writes,  **  that  literature  was  not  a  pro- 
fession by  which  I  could  expect  to  live ; 
for  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself, 
that  whatever  my  talents  might  or  might 
not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they  were 
not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to 
become  a  popular  writer;  and  that 
whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in 
themselves,  they  were  almost  equi- 
distant from  all  the  three  prominent 
parties — the  Pittites,  the  Foxites,  and 
the  democrats.  Of  the  unsaleable  nature 
of  my  writings,  I  h^d  an  amusing  me- 
mento one  morning  from  our  own  ser- 
vant girl,  for,  happening  to  rise  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her 
putting  an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper 
into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire, 
and  mildly  checked  her  for  her  waste- 
fulness. **  La,  sir!"  replied  poor 
Nanny,  *'  why,  it  is  only  *  Watch- 
men." 

Coleridge  now  devoted  himself  to 
poetry,  and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and 
psychology ;  and  so  profound  was  his 
admiration  at  this  time  of  Hartley's 
Essay  on  Man,  that  he  gave  his  name 
to  his  first-born — that  son  of  his  who 
so  lately  sent  from  a  provincial  press 
a  thin  volume  f  of  real  poetry,  de- 
servedly praised  by  the  Quarterly 
Review.  At  length,  however,  the  writ- 
ings of  Kant,  the  founder  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  at  once  invigorated  and 
disciplined  his  understanding.    But  of 


*  Haslitt  adds  to  this  account  in  his  essay.  My  Fint  Acquaintance  with  Poett, 
Speaking  of  Coleridge's  powers  of  conversation,  he  writes :  "  I  never  met  with  apy 
thing  at  all  like  them,  either  before  or  since.  I  could  easily  credit  the  accounts  whien 
were  circulated  of  his  holding  forth  to  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an 
evening  or  two  before,  on  the  Berkeleian  Theory,  wnen  he  made  the  whole  material 
universe  look  like  a  transparency  of  fine  words ;  and  another  story  (which  I  believe 
he  has  somewhere  told  himself)  of  his  being  asked  to  a  party  at  Birmingham, — of  bis 
smoking  tobacco,  and  going  to  sleep  after  dinner  on  a  sofa,  where  the  company  found 
him,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  which  was  increased  to  wonder  when  he  started  up 
of  a  sudden,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  looked  about  him,  and  launched  into  a  three  hours* 
description  of  the  third  h^ven,  of  which  he  had  a  dream. 

t  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  vol.  i.  Leeds :  Bingley,  Com  Exchange ;  and 
Baldwin  and  Cradock,  London,  1833. 
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this  have  we  not  already  written  in  our 
aforesaid  article  on  the  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  ?  The  further  history  of  the 
sage's  mind  the  reader  must  seek  in 
that  paper. 

At  the  time  that  Coleridge  resided 
at  Stowey,  Wordsworth  was  living  at 
All-Foxden,  "  a  romantic  old  fomily- 
mansion  of  the  St.  Aubins/'  as  Hazlitt 
hath  it  in  his  delightful  essay,  entitled, 
Afy  First  Acquaintaiice  with  PoeiSf  of 
which  we  shall  make  some  use.  "It 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
of  the  poet,  who  gave  him  tlie  free  use 
of  it."  To  his  residence  at  Stowey, 
Coleridge  owed  his  acquaintance  with 
Wordsworth,  whose  conversation,  he 
tells  us,  extended  to  almost  all  subjects, 
except  physics  and  politics;  with  the 
latter  he  never  troubled  himself.  Po- 
litics, however,  troubled  themselves 
with  both.  In  those  jealous  times, 
suspicion  and  obloquy  attached  them- 
selves both  to  him  and  his  friend.  A 
"  sycophantic  law-mongrel,"  discours- 
ing on  the  polUics  of  the  day,  uttered 
the  following  deep  remark : — **  As  to 
Coleridge,  there  is  not  so  much  harm 
in  him,  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain  that  talks 
whatever  comes  uppermost ;  but  that 
Wordsworth  1  he  is  tlie  dark  traitor. 
You  never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on 
the  subject  1"  The  dark  guesses  either 
of  this  or  some  other  **  zealous  quid- 
nunc, met  with  so  congenial  a  soil  in 
the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dogberry 
of  their  neighbourhood,  that  a  spy  was 
actually  sent  down  from  the  govern- 
ment, pour  surveiUance  of"  the  two 
poets.  Only  think  of  such  a  person 
trying  to  understand  the  "  talk"  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  1  The  auto- 
biographer  tells  us  of  three  weeks* 
truly  Indian  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  spy  ;  out  in  vain.  In  despair 
be  rejected  Sir  Dogberry's  request,  that 
he  would  try  a  little  longer.  He  had 
repeatedly  hid  himself,  he  said,  for 
hours  together  behind  a  bank  at  the 
sea-side  (their  favourite  seat),  and  over- 
heard their  conversation.  At  first  he 
fancied  that  they  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  For  he  often  heard  Coleridge 
talk  of  one  Spy  iVo2y,  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a 
remarkable  feature  belonging  to  him  ; 
but  he  was  speedily  convinced  that  it 
was  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  made 
a  book  and  lived  long  ago.  Their  talk 
ran  mostly  upon  books,  and  they  were 
perpetually  oesiring  each  other  to  look 
at  tftis,  and  to  listen  to  that ;  but  he 


could  not  catch  a  word  about  DolltiGS. 
**  Once,"  says  Coleridge,  *'  he  bad  ioined 
me  on  tlie  road  (this  occurred  as  I 
was  returning  home  alone  from  my 
friend's  house,  which  was  about  three 
miles  from  my  own  cottage),  and  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  traveller,  he  bad 
entered  into  conversation  with  me,  and 
talked  of  purpose  in  a  democrat  way, 
in  order  to  draw  me  out.  The  result^ 
it  appears,  not  only  convinced  him  that 
I  was  no  friend  to  Jacobinism,  but  (he 
added)  I  had  *  plainly  made  it  out  to  be 
such  a  silly,  as  well  as  wicked  thing, 
that  he  felt  ashamed,  though  he  had 
only  put  it  on,'  I  distinctly  remem- 
bered the  occurrence,  and  bad  men- 
tioned it  immediately  on  my  return, 
repeating  what  the  traveller  with  his 
Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own 
answer ;  and  so  little  did  I  suspect  the 
true  object  of  my  tempter  ere  accuser,' 
tliat  I  expressed,  with  no  small  plea- 
sure, my  nope  and  belief,  that  the  con- 
versation had  been  of  some  service  to 
the  poor  misled  malcontent.  This  in- 
cident, therefore,  prevented  all  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  or  the  report,  which, 
through  a  friendly  medium,  came  to 
me  from  the  master  of  the  village  inn, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the 
government  gentleman  in  his  best  man- 
ner, but  above  all,  to  be  silent  con- 
cerning such  a  person  being  in  his 
house." 

Tlie  great  occasion  of  suspicion  was 
the  fact  of  Coleridge  having  been  seen 
wandering  on  the  hills  towards  the 
Channel,  and  along  the  shores,  with 
books  and  papers  in  his  hands,  Uking,i 
as  was  thought,  charts  and  maps  of  t^\ 
country.  Coleridge  had  considersdlii 
a  defect  in  Cowper's  Tusk,  that  the  sub- 
ject which  gives  the  title  to  the  work 
was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  car- 
ried on  beyond  the  three  or  four  first 
pages,  and  that  throughout  the  poem 
the  connectionsare  frequentlyawkward, 
and  the  transitions  abrupt  and  arbi- 
trary. **  I  sought,"  he  says, "  for  a  sub- 
ject that  should  give  equal  room  and 
freedom  for  description,  incident,  and 
impassioned  reflections  on  men,  nature, 
and  society,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  na- 
tural connexion  to  the  parts,  and  unity 
to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject  I  con- 
ceived myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream, 
traced  from  its  source  in  the  hills  among 
the  yellow-red  moss  and  conical  glass- 
shaped  tulls  of  bent,  to  the  first  break 
or  mil,  where  its  drops  become  audible, 
and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence 
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to  the  peat  and  taif  barn,  itself  built  of 
the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered ; 
to  the  sheepfold ;  to  the  first  cultivated 
plot  of  ground;  to  the  lonely  cottage 
and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the 
heath ;  to  the  hamlets,  the  villages,  the 
market  town,  the  manufactories,  and 
the  seaport.  My  walks,  therefore,  were 
almost  daily  on  the  top  of  Quantock, 
and  among  its  sloping  coombs.  With 
my  pencil  and  memorandum  book  in 
my  tiand,  I  was  making  studies,  as  the 
artists  call  them,  and  often  moulding 
my  thoughts  into  verse,  with  the  objects 
and  imagery  immediately  before  my 
senses.  Many  circumstances,  evil  and 
good,  intervened  to  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have 
been  entitled,  The  Brook,  Had  I 
"finished  the  work,  it  was  my  purpose, 
in  the  bait  of  the  moment,  to  have  de- 
dicated it  to  our  then  committee  of 
poblic  safety,  as  containing  the  charts 
and  maps  with  which  I  was  to  have 
sapplied  the  French  government  in  aid 
of  their  plans  of  invasion.  And  these, 
too,  for  a  tract  of  coast,  that,  from 
Clevedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely  per- 
mits the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat." 

Would  that  The  Brook  had  been 
written  by  Coleridge  1  The  idea  Words- 
worth adopted  in  his  River  Duddon. 
Fine  as  that  series  of  sonnets  is,  Cole- 
ridge's poem,  we  can  conceive,  would 
have  been  much  finer  1  Not  revolving 
his  poem,  however ;  at  the  foot  of  Quan- 
tock, in  a  retired  cottage,  sat  Coleridge, 
day  by  day,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
**  the  foundations  of  religion  and  mo- 
rals.'* "  Here,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  found 
myself  all  afloat.  Doubts  rushed  in — 
broke  upon  me^om  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep,  and  feWjrom  the  win- 
dews  of  heaven.  The  fontal  truths  of 
natural  religion  and  the  books  of  re- 
velation alike  contributed  to  the  flood ; 
and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on 
an  Ararat,  and  rested."  For  a  long 
time,  indeed,  he  says  in  another  place, 
he  could  not  reconcile  the  personality 
of  Go(/ with  the  infinity:  and  his  head 
was  with  Spinosa,  though  his  whole 
heart  remained  with  Paul  and  John. 
He  became  convinced,  even  before  his 
perusal  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Keason,  that  religion,  as  l>oth  the  cor- 
ner-stone and  the  kev-stone  of  morality, 
must  have  a  moral  origin ;  so  fiir  at 
least,  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines 
could  not,  like  the  truths  of  abstract 
science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
will.     It  were  therefore,  as  he  con- 


*cluded,  to  be  expected,  that  its  funda- 
mental  truth  would  be  such  as  might 
be  denied,  though  only  by  the  fool,  and 
even  by  the  fool  from  the  madness  of 
the  heart  alone.  Still  he  remained, 
**  in  respect  of  revealed  religion,  a 
zealous  Unitarian  ;"  and,  as  such,  is 
said  to  have  preached  every  Sunday  at 
the  Unitarian  chapel  at  Taunton. 

And  at  this  point  it  is  that  Hazlitt's 
Essay  (before  alluded  to)  becomes  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hazlitt's  fa- 
ther was  a  dissenting  minister  at  Wem, 
in  Shropshire ;  and  it  was  in  the  year 
1798  that  Coleridge  came  to  Shrews- 
bury to  succeed  a  Mr.  Rowe  in  the 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  congregation 
there.  For  a  column  or  two,  we  must 
let  Hazlitt  tell  the  tale  for  himself. 

**  Coleridge  did  not  come  till  late  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  before  he  was 
to  preach;  and  Mr.  Rowe,  who  him- 
self went  down  to  the  coach  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  and  expectation,  to  look  for 
the  arrival  of  his  successor,  could  find 
no  one  at  all  answering  the  description 
but  a  round-faced  man  in  a  short  black 
coat  (like  a  shooting -jacket),  which 
hardly  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
him,  but  who  seemed  to  be  talking  at  a 
great  rate  with  his  fellow-passengers. 
Mr.  Rowe  had  scarce  returned  to  give 
an  account  of  his  disappointment,  when 
the  round-faced  man  in  black  entered, 
and  dissipated  all  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject by  beginning  to  talk.  He  did  not 
cease  while  he  stayed,  nor  has  he  since 
that  I  know  of.  He  held  the  good 
town  of  Shrewsbury  in  delightful  sus- 
pense for  three  weeks  that  he  remained 
there,  *  fluttering  the  prottd  Salopians 
like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cut;'  and  the 
Welch  mountains  that  skirt  the  horizon 
with  their  tempestuous  confusion,  agree 
to  have  heard  no  such  mystic  sounds 
since  the  days  of 

'  High-bom  HoeVs  harp  or  soft  Llewel- 
lyn's  lay ! ' 

As  we  passed  along  between  Wem 
and  Shrewsbury,  and  I  eyed  their  blue 
tops  seen  through  the  wintry  branches, 
or  the  red  rustling  leaves  of  the  sturdy 
oak-trees  by  the  road-side,  a  sound  was 
in  my  ears  as  of  a  siren's  song ;  I  was 
stunned, startled  with  it  as  from  a  deep 
sleep ;  but  I  had  no  notion  then  that  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  express  my  ad- 
miration to  others  in  motley  imagery  or 
quaint  allusion,  till  the  light  of  his  ge- 
nius shone  into  my  soul.  Tike  the  sun's 
rays  glittering  in  the  puddles  of  the 
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road.  I  was  at  that  time  dumb,  inar* 
ticulaie,  helpless,  like  a  worm  by  the 
way-side — crushed,  bleeding,  lifeless ; 
but  now,  bursting  from  the  deadly 
bands  that '  bound  them 

With  Styx  nine  times  round  them,' 

my  ideas  float  on  winged  words,  and, 
as  they  expand  their  plumes,  catch  the 
golden  ligDt  of  other  years.  My  soul 
has  indeed  remained  in  its  original 
bondage — dark,  obscure,  with  longings 
infinite  and  unsatisfied;  my  heart,  shut 
up  in  the  prison-house  of  this  rude 
clay,  has  never  found,  nor  will  ever 
find,  a  heart  to  speak  to ;  but  that  my 
understanding  also  did  not  remain 
dumb  and  brutish,  or  at  length  found 
out  any  way  to  express  itself,  1  owe  to 
Coleridge/^ 

This  confession  is  highly  honourable 
to  Hazlitt,  whose  writings  are  indeed 
little  other  than  the  expressions  of  Cole* 
ridgean  ideas,  misunderstood  and  mis- 
interpreted— coloured  and  fractured  by 
the  medium  of  communication. 

He  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  as 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  Rowe's  successor, 
Coleridge  had  agreed  to  come  over  to 
his  father,  who  lived  ten  miles  from 
Shrewsbury.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, he  (young  Hazlitt)  bad  gone  to 
hear  him  preach  the  Sunday  iSter  his 
arrival.  A  poet  aud  a  philosopher  get- 
ting up  into  a  Unitarian  pulpit  to 
preach  throws  Hazlitt  into  ecstasies  of 
romantic  feeling — and  well  it  might. 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798, 
the  month  of  January,  that,  before  day- 
light, the  critic  walked  through  tne 
mud  on  this  errand — a  cold,  raw,  com- 
fortless walk.  When  he  got  there,  tlie 
organ  was  playing  the  100th  psalm ; — 
that  finished,  Coleridge  rose  and  gave 
out  his  text.  '*  And  he  went  up  into 
the  mountain  to  pray, himself  alone." 
In  delivering  which,  '*  his  voice  *  rose 
like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes;' 
and  when  he  came  to  the  two  last 
words,  which  he  pronounced  loud, 
deep,  and  distinct*  it  seemed,'' says  the 
critic,  <*  to  roe,  who  was  then  young, 
as  if  the  sounds  had  echoed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if 
that  prayer  might  have  floated  in  so- 
lemn silence  through  the  universe.  The 
idea  of  Sl  John  came  into  my  mind, 
*  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who 
had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose 
food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.'  The 


preacher  then  launched  into  his  subject 
like  an  eagle  dallying  with  the  wind.'' 
We  dare  not  trust  Hazlitt  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  of  the  dis- 
course— it  is  given,  of  course,  as  con- 
nected with  both  pre-and-post-political 
Possessions.  It  appears  to  have  been 
escriptive  and  argumentative,  with 
dashes  and  flashes  of  poetic  imagery 
broad  and  bright. 

''  On  the  Tuesday  following,"  says 
Hazlitt,  '<  the  half- inspired  speaker 
came.  I  was  called  down  into  the 
room  where  he  was,  and  went  half- 
hoping,  half-afraid.  He  received  me 
very  graciously,  and  I  listened  for  a 
long  time  without  uttering  a  word.  I 
did  not  sufier  in  his  opinion  by  my  si- 
lence. '  For  those  two  hours,*  he  af* 
terwards  was  pleased  to  say,  '  he  was 
conversing  with  W.  H.'s  forehead.'  His 
appearance  was  different  from  what  I 
had  anticipated  firom  seeing  him  be- 
fore. At  a  distance,  and  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  chapel,  there  was  to  me  a 
strange  wildness  in  his  aspect,  a  dusky 
obscurity,  and  I  thought  him  pitt^ 
with  the  small-pox.  His  complexion 
was  at  that  time  clear,  and  even  bright — 

'  As  are  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen.' 

His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light 
as  if  built  of  ivory,  with  large  project- 
ing eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling  be- 
neath them  like  a  sea  with  darkened 
lustre.  *A  certain  tender  bloom  his 
face  o'erspread,'  a  purple  tinge,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  pale  thoughtful  complexions 
of  the  Spanish  portrait^painters,  Mu- 
rillo  and  Velasquez.  His  mouth  was 
gross,  voluptuous,  open,  eloquent ;  his 
chin  good-numourea  and  round ;  but 
his  nose,  the  rudder  of  the  face,  the  in- 
dex of  the  will,  was  small,  feeble,  no- 
thing*'—Hazlitt  adds,  what  we  cannot 
join  in— '*  like  what  he  has  done.  It 
might  seem  that  the  genius  of  his  face, 
as  from  a  height,  surveyed  and  pro* 

i' acted  him  (with  sufficient  capacity  and 
lUge  aspiration)  into  tlie  world  un- 
known of  thought  and  imagination, 
with  nothing  to  support  or  guide  his 
veering  purpose,  as  if  Columbus  had 
launched  his  adventurous  course  for 
the  New  World  in  a  scallop,  without 
oars  or  compass.  So,  at  least,  I  com- 
ment on  it  after  the  event."  On  these 
misstatements  we  shall  say  sometliing 
in  the  proper  place.  He  continues  i-^ 
''  Coleridge  in  his  person  was  rather 
above  the  common  size,  inclining  to  the 
corpulent,  like  I/ord  Hamlet,  *  some- 
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what  fat  and  puny/  His  bair  (pom, 
[1834]  alas !  grey)  was  then  black  and 
gl4M»y  as  the  raven's,  and  fell  in  smooth 
masses  o^er  his  forehead.  This  long 
pendulous  hair  is  peouHar  to  enthusi* 
astSyto  those  whose  minds  tend  heaven- 
ward ;  and  is  traditionally  inseparable 
(though  of  a  different  colour)  from  the 
pictures  of  Christ.  It  ought  to  belong, 
as  a  character,  to  all  who  preach  Chriii 
crucified,  and  Coleridge  was  at  that 
time  one  of  those." 

Hazlitt*s  fether  seems  to  have  been 
astonished  at  the  manners  and  elo- 
quence of  his  guest,  and  all  the  more 
so  from  the  circumstance  of  *'  a  poet 
being  to  him  a  nondescript.  He  could 
hardly  have  been,"  says  the  critic, 
^more  surprised  or  pleased,  if  our  vi- 
sitor had  worn  wings.  Indeed  his 
thoughts  had  wings ;  and  as  the  silken 
sounds  rustled  round  our  little  wains- 
coted parlour,  my  father  threw  back 
his  spectacles  over  his  forehead,  his 
white  hairs  mixing  with  its  sanguine 
hue;  aud  a  smile  of  delight  beamed 
across  his  rugged  cordial  face,  to  think 
that  Truth  had  found  a  new  ally  in 
Fancy." 

Into  the  particulars  of  their  conver- 
sation we  have  no  space  to  enter.  Haz- 
litt,  however,  found  reason  to  complain 
that  Coleridge  would  not  let  him  get 
on  at  all,  for  he  required  a  definition  of 
every  the  commonest  word,  exclaim- 
iogy  **  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fensa- 
iiim,  sir?  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
idea  ?  "  "  This,"  Coleridge  said, «  was 
barricading  the  road  to  truth ; — it  was 
setting  up  a  turnpike-gate  at  every  step 
we  took. ' 

Coleridge  was  less  satisfied  with  him- 
self all  this  time  than  Hazlitt  was  with 
him.  A  more  thorough  revolution  in 
his  philosophic  principles,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  his  own  heart,  he  felt  were 
yet  wanting.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
not  subsequently  doubt  that  the  differ- 
ence of  his  metaphysical  notions  from 
those  of  Unitarians  in  general  contri- 
buted to  his  final  reconversion  to  the 
whole  truth  in  Christ.  While  his  mind 
was  thus  perplexed,  he  adds,  **  by  a 
gracious  Providence,  for  which  I  can 
never  be  sufiiciently  thankful,  the  gene- 
rous and  munificent  patronage  of  Mr. 
Josiah  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewood 
enabled  me  to  finish  my  education  in 
Germany.  Instead  of  troubling  others 
with  my  crude  notions  and  juvenile 
compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  bet- 
ter employed  io  attempting  to  itore 


my  own  head  with  Ae  wisdom   of 
others." 

Of  this  important  incident  of  Cole- 
ridge's life,  Haxlitt  gives  a  more  de- 
tailed account.  The  day  before  Col^ 
ridge  was  to  return  to  Shrewsbury^ 
when  Hazlitt  came  down  to  breakfast, 
he  found  that  the  poet  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  friend  T.  Wedgewood, 
making  him  an  ofier  of  150/.  a  year  if  he 
chose  to  waive  his  present  pursuit,  and 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  philosophy.  Coleridge 
seemed  to  make  up  nis  mind  to  close 
with  this  proposal  in  the  act  of  tying 
on  one  of  nis  shoes ;  and,  after  inviting 
young  Hazlitt  to  Nether  Stowey,  took 
leave  of  his  host,  being  accompanied 
for  six  miles  of  the  road  by  the  inci- 
pient critic,  whom,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  told  in  confidence  that 
he  designed  to  have  preached  two  ser- 
mons before  he  accepted  the  situation 
at  Shrewsbury,— one  on  In^stnt  Bap- 
tism, the  other  on  the  Lord's  Supper: 
shewing  that  he  could  rtot  administer 
either,  which  would  have  efiiectually 
disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view. 
For  this  curious  mode  of  proceeding, 
the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  ac- 
knowledged state  of  his  opinions. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  Hazlitt's 
Essay,  we  are  presented  with  portraits 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  together. 
The  critic  visited  Coleridge  in  the 
spring,  according  to  invitation,  at  Ne- 
ther Stowey,  *'  the  country  about  which 
is  beautiful,  green,  and  hilly,  and  near 
the  sea-shore."  In  the  afternoon  Col&* 
ridge  took  him  to  AU-Foxden.  Words- 
worth was  from  home,  but  his  sister 
kept  house,  and  set  before  them  a  fru- 
gal repast  ;  and  they  had  free  access  to 
her  brother's  poems,  the  lyrical  ballaebt, 
which  were  still  in  MS.  Next  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  they 
strolled  out  into  the  park,  and  seating 
themselves  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  ash- 
tree  that  stretched  along  the  ground, 
Coleridge  read  aloud,  with  a  sonorous 
and  musical  voice,  the  ballad  of  Betty 
Fov.  In  the  evening  they  walked  back 
to  Stowey ;  on  which  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  Hazlitt,  Coleridge  canvassed  the 
merits  of  Wordsworth's  poetry:  but 
Hazlitt's  account  is  a  mere  abstract  of 
Coleridge's  written  review  thereon  in 
the  Biographia  Literaria.  The  next 
day  Wordsworth  arrived  from  Bristol 
at  Coleridge's  cottage;  and  the  day 
following  all  three  returned  to  Alf- 
Foxdeo,  when  Wordsworth  read  them 
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the  story  of  Peter  Bell  in  the  open 
air. 

Hazlitt  remarks  the  chant  in  both 
Wordsworth's  and  Coleridge's  reading, 
an  accompaniment  which  acts  as  a  spell 
upon  the  nearer,  and  disarms  his  judg- 
ment. We  ha^e  heard  Coleridge  read, 
and  must  say,  that,  however  beautiful 
this  mode  of  recitation  is  in  itself,  it  is 
very  apt  to  hide  the  meaning  from  the 
listener.*  We  heard  him  read,  previous 
to  publication, hissweet lines  on  **  Youth 
and  Age,"  but  formed  but  an  indistinct 
conception  of  them  from  this  cause. 
Coleridge  at  this  time  read  to  Hazlitt 
some  passages  from  his  tragedy  of  Hie 
Remone,  His  ''  Ancient  Mariner" 
was  also  written  and  preparing  for  pub- 
lication in  the  well-known  Lyrical 
Balladt  in  company  with  similar  pro- 
ductions by  Wordsworth. 

We  have  already  dwelt  on  the  influ- 
ence which  Bowles's  poetry  had  on 
Coleridge's  mind.  Pope  and  Darwin 
were  never  among  his  favourites;  he 
preferred  lines  running  into  each  other 
to  those  which  closed  at  each  couplet, 
and  natural  language  to  artificial  dic- 
tion. Of  Cowper  he  always  expresses 
a  high  opinion,  and  as  a  poet  to  whom 
he  was  as  much  indebted  for  the  sus- 
tained and  elevated  style  which  marks 
his  poems,  as  he  was  to  the  Percy  Re- 
liquet  for  the  popular  and  ballad  form 
of  poetic  composition.  At  first  adopt- 
ing a  laborious  and  florid  diction,  Cole- 
ridge, by  his  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
fifth  year,  acauired  a  chaster  manner 
of  writing,  of  which  he  instances  his 


tragedy  of  Hte  Remnfrte  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

''  There  is  no  profession  on  earth," 
says  our  poet,  **  which  requires  an  atten- 
tion so  early,  so  long,  or  so  nninter- 
mitting,  as  that  of  poetry ;  and,  indeed, 
as  that  of  literary  composition  in  gene- 
ral, if  it  be  such  as  at  all  satisfies  the 
demands  both  of  taste  and  sound  logic." 
It  is  from  the  clear  perception  of  this 
truth  that  the  excellence  of  Coleridge's 
poetry  has  originated,  in  common  with 
that  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  By- 
ron's poetry  was  a  passion ;  Shelley's 
an  enthusiasm ;  with  the  poets  of  the 
so-called  Lake  School,  it  has  been  an 
art — an  art  which  with  them  has  been 
a  second  nature.  For  their  art  v?as  not 
the  opposite  of  nature,  so  much  as  it 
was  the  nature  within  and  without  them 
shaped  and  modified  by  the  agency  of 
a  wise  and  understanding  spirit.  How 
exquisitely  do  we  recognise  its  influ- 
ence in  the  "  Ode  to  the  Departing 
Year"  (1796),  which  opens  the  Sibyl- 
Unt  Leaves.  Genius  is  there,  passion, 
enthusiasm;  but,  in  addition  to  all 
these,  a  controlling  will,  preserving  the 
lyric  inspiration  within  the  bounds  of 
harmonious  propriety.  The  fine  mu- 
sician scatters  not  his  sounds  at  random 
from  his  instrument,  but  with  aim  and 
purpose  blends  them  into  intelligent 
totality.  Yet  had  Coleridge  at  this 
time  not  attained  that  perfect  masteiy 
over  its  chords  which  he  subsequently 
exhibited.  Two  months  afterwards  he 
produced  France^  an  Ode^  than  which 
a  more  philosophical  lyric  exists  not  in 


*  He  had  a  similar  kind  of  intooation  in  speaking.  A  critic  in  the  last 
Quarterly,  who  is  evidently  very  desirous  of  making  a  kind  of  between  wind- 
and-water  hit,  by  way  of  appeal  to  ^palar  taste  in  favour  of  Coleridge*8  ^nius, 
brings,  in  proof  of  a  certain  peculiarity  in  Coleridffe^B  conversation,  which  he 
calls  '*  unexpeetedneu"  the  fact  of  a  very  experienced  short-hand  writer,  who  was 
employed  to  take  down  Mr.  Coleridge's  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  producing  an  almost 
unintelligible  manuscript.  "  Yet,  proceeds  the  critic,  "  the  lecturer  was,  as  he 
always  is,  slow  and  measured.  The  writer  —  we  have  some  notion  that  it  was  no 
worse  an  artist  than  Mr.  Gumey  himself — gave  this  account  of  the  difficulty : — That 
with  regard  to  every  other  speaker  whom  he  had  ever  heard,  however  rapid  or  in- 
volved, he  could  almost  always,  by  long  experience  in  his  art,  guess  the  form  of  the 
latter  part,  or  apodosis,  of  the  sentence  by  the  form  of  the  beginning ;  but  that  the 
conclusion  of  every  one  of  Coleridge's  sentences  was  a  surpriie  upon  him.  He  waa 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  last  word."  Now  this  illustration,  we  beg  to  say,  proves  no- 
thing— but  Mr.  Gumey 's  incompetency.  Short-band  writers  were  a  very  different 
race  when  Mr.  Gumey  began  the  business  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Literal 
accuracy  was  not  then  required,  and  is  never  aimed  at  even  now  by  Mr.  Gumey  ; 
nor  can  he  take  down  a  speech  of  any  elaboration  and  learning  verbatim.  We  say 
not  this  to  damage  that  "  artist's"  fame — for  the  fact  is  well  known — but  to  rescue 
Coleridge's.  We  hate  the  patronising  air  with  which  this  great  man  is  sometimes 
written  about,  and  repudiate  every  thing  that  sounds  like  a  reason  for  the  unpo- 
pularity with  which  his  works  have  been  received  bv  the  public.  There  was  never 
any  reason  for  it  but  the  defects  of  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  herd  of  readers-^and 
writers.     On  such  a  man  what  the  world  wants  u  a  bold  ont-spoken  article. 
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the  English  language.  How  well  it 
expresses  the  hopes  of  good  and  in- 
structed men — and  their  disappoint- 
ment. The  initiatory  appeal  to  the 
cloud  Sy  the  ocean- waves,  the  woods, 
the  sun  and  the  sky,  in  behalf  of  li- 
berty, is  magnificent — fearful  the  revul- 
sion, when,  having  implored  pardon 
of  Freedom's  spirit,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  him,  that 

"  The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compolsion !     In 

mad  game. 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the 

name 
Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain !" 

Hiis  ode,  notwithstanding,  has  faults 
— toigidity,  double  epithets,  and  ab- 
struse conceptions.    In  the  Fears  in 


SoiOude^  however,  written  in  April 
1798,  during  the  alarm  of  an  invasion, 
we  look  for  them  in  vain.  All  is  good 
mother-£nglish,  and  plain  patriotic 
feeling.  The  celebrated  war  eclogue, 
with  the  apologetic  pre&ce,  closes  the 
political  portion  of  the  Sibylline  Leaves, 
The  love  poems  are  yet  in  better 
tone.  What  can  excel  the  "  Legend 
of  Genevieve*'  in  pathos  and  grace? 
It  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  that  shall 
be  a  joy  for  ever.  Deliciously  delicate, 
also,  is  the  "  Circassiaq  Love-Chant ;" 
nor  do  we  know  a  prettier  pastoral  than 
''The  Picture;  or,  the  Lover*s  Reso- 
lution.'' A  dramatic  fragment,  called 
the  '*  Night  Scene,"  concludes  with  the 
following  majestic  simile : 


<« 


O  Henry !  always  striv'st  thou  to  be  great 

By  thine  own  act,  yet  art  thou  never  great 

But  by  the  iaspiration  of  great  passion. 

The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  rise  up 

And  shape  themselves :  from  earth  to  heaven  they  stand, 

As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple, 

Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour ! 

But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 

Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 

And  lazy  snakes  trail  o*er  the  level  ruins." 


The  "  Myrtle  Leaf  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  little  parables  ever  writ- 
ten. But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  **  Me- 
ditative" poems — to  the  grand  "  Hymn 
before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Cha- 
mouni" — to  the  lines  on  the  "  Brocken" 
— the  "  Eolian  Harp" — and  the  splen- 
did verses  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  A  con- 
versation poem  concerning  the  *'  Night- 
ingale*' has  necessarily  given  rise  to 
some  remarks,  as  disputing  the  melan- 
choly character  attributed  to  it  by 
Milton. 

With  *«  The  Three  Graves"  com- 
mences that  series  of  ballad  poetry  on 
which  so  much  controversy  has  arisen. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  ar- 
ticles on  Burger,*  and  on  Wordsworth,+ 
for  information  as  to  the  influence 
exercised  on  both  German  and  English 
poetTy  by  the  ballads  of  Bishop  Percy. 
These  ballads  of  Coleridge  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  influence,  and  the 
one  just  mentioned,  in  particular,  is 
in  the  colloquial  style,  against  which 


80  much  opposition  was  ignorantly 
made.  It  is  to  the  critical  remarks, 
rather  than  to  the  poems  themselves, 
which  Wordsworth  prefixed  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  that  Coleridge  attri- 
butes the  occasion  of  so  much  enmity. 
The  humbler  passages,  savs  he,  were 
dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  theory  .J  *•  What,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  in  and  for  themselves  would 
have  been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven 
as  imperfections,  or  at  least  compara- 
tive failures,  provoked  direct  hostility 
when  announced  as  intentional,  as  the 
result  of  choice  after  full  deliberation. 
Thus  the  poems  admitted  by  all  as 
excellent,  joined  with  those  which  had 
pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though 
they  formed  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in 
all  right  they  should  have  been,  even 
if  we  take  for  granted  that  the  reader 
judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the 
few  exceptions,  gave  wind  and  fuel  to 
the  aninposity  against  both  the  poems 


•  Vol.  V.  p.  281—288.  t  Vol.  vi.  p.  611. 

X  In  Coleridge's  critique  on  Wordsworth,  contained  in  the  Bwgraphia  Littraria, 
the  reader  is  struck  with  the  superiority  of  mind  which  he  manifests  as  a  critic,  over 
his  poet.  Here,  and  only  here — only  in  this  instance — the  critic  is  a  mntch  for  the 
poet  —  nay,  wiser.  In  his  remarks  on  Maturin's  Bertram,  alao,  he  completely  dwarfs 
the  dramatist,  and  leares  him  a  tiny  existence,  merely  by  way  of  contrast,  and  in 
nowise  independent.    Such  were  the  powers  of  Coleridge  as  a  critie. 
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and  the  poet.  In  aSl  perplex^jr  then 
is  a  portion  of  Tear,  which  predisposes 
the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny 
that  the  author  possessed  both  genius 
and  a  powerful  intellect,  they  felt  very 
pomUvcy  but  were  not^^e  certain  that 
he  might  not  be  in  the  right,  and  they 
themselves  in  the  wrong — an  unquiet 
state  of  mind,  which  seeks  alleviation 
by  quanieUing  with  the  occasion  of 
it."»  Of  Coleridge's  ballad  of  "  The 
Three  Graves,"  the  language  was  in- 
tended to  be  dramatic — that  is,  suited 
to  the  narrator,  and  the  metre  to  cor- 
respond with  the  homeliness  of  the 
diction.  The  poet  was  led  to  choose 
this  story  from  finding  in  it  a  striking 
proof  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  ima- 
gination tlirough  an  idea  violently  and 
suddenly  impressed  on  it.  The  tale  is 
supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old  sex- 
ton. It  is,  however,  only  a  fragment, 
composed  of  the  third  and  fourth  parts 
of  a  ballad,  but  of  acknowledged  beauty, 
though  unsusceptible  of  criticism.  The 
dramatic  propriety  alluded  to  will  be 
found  interestingly  preserved  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  each  part,  e.  g. : 

"  The  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be  ; 
And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree." 

"  To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves, 
I  hold  it  no  good  mark  ; 
Tis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon, 
And  bad  luck  in  the  dark." 

The  following  is  also  characteristic : 

"  And  now  Ash. Wednesday  came— .that 
day 
But  few  to  church  repair ; 
For  on  that  day,  you  know,  we  read 

The  Commination  prayer. 
Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  sir,  he  said  to  me, 
He  wished  that  service  was  clean  out 
Of  our  good  liturgy." 

The  "  Kime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner" 
is  the  next  specimen  in  these  volumes 
of  the  ballad  style — that  supernatural 
romance  inspired  with  human  interest, 
which  eclipses  all  other  attempts.  Here 
both  Soutney  and  Wordsworth  wane 
and  fade  from  the  presence  of  a  more 
ascendant  star.  We  are  resolute  in 
the  opinion  that  this  ballad,  in  its  way, 
is  not  to  be  exceeded .  Coleridge,  how. 
ever,  says,  that  in  the  "  Christabel,"  he 
should  have  more  nearly  realised  his 
ideal  than  be  had  done  in  the  "  Ancient 


Mariner.''  This  mi^t  be  so ;  bat  the 
''Chrislabd"  is  yet  unfinished,  and, 
powerful  as  it  is,  we  doubt  of  its  finally 
tremscendtng  the  former  efibrt.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  whole,  as  it  is  as 
a  part,  more  elaborate,  more  epic.  But 
there  is  an  intensity,  '<  a  still  horror," 
in  *'  the  Rime,"  in  comparison  with 
which  all  in  the  *'  Christabel*'  sinks 
into  melodrama. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Biographic  LiUraria^  Mr.  Coleridge 
tells  us,  '*  Whatever  more  than  this,  I 
shall  think  it  fit  to  declare  concerning 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  ima- 
gination in  the  present  work,  will  be 
found  in  the  critical  essay  on  the  uses  of 
the  supernatural  in  poetry,  and  tlie 
principles  that  regulate  its  introduction, 
which  the  reader  will  find  prefixed  to 
the  poem  of  *  The  Ancient  Mariner/  " 
Prefixed  to  this  poem  such  declaration 
is  not  —  never  was.  This  omission  to 
fulfil  his  promises  is  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Coleridge;  they  are  mostly  all 
taken  to  the  credit  of  his  Logou>phia^  a 
work  in  which  he  remained  till  death 
indebted  to  the  learned  reader.  We 
must  accordingly  take  the  ''Ancient 
Mariner,"  without  its  preface. 

In  the  '*  Ancient  Mariner"  we  find 
something  better  than  any  metaphysi- 
cal introduction  concerning  the  super- 
natural in  poetry ;  we  have  the  illustra- 
tion. Poetry  is  essentially  ideal — the 
ideal  and  the  supernatural  are  essen- 
tially one.  Whatever  shall  be  ideal- 
ised, and  partake  of  supernatural  attri- 
butes, sliall  be  generally  acknowledged 
poetic.  Those  who  will  doubt  of 
Wordsworth's  Idiot  Boy  being  justly 
to  be  so  characterised  will  give  ready 
suffrage  to  the  claims  of  the  '*  Ancient 
Mariner."  It  is  on  account  of  its  su- 
pernatural attributes,  which  announce 
at  once  the  presence  of  the  ideal.  In 
Wordsworth  s  poem,  in  which  the  com- 
mon is  the  most  apparent  element,  the 
ideal  has  to  be  sought  for.  It  is  there; 
but  it  is  hidden — hidden  in  the  dark 
chambers  of  an  idiot's  mind  —  of  all 
minds  the  most  mysterious.  There  is 
a  miracle  there,  if  you  have  but  eves  to 
perceive  it,  and  one  unconnected  with 
superstition. 

Superstition  is  the  basis  of  the  Kime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Ue  has  shot 
an  albatross,  and  vengeance,  in  conse- 
quence, overtakes  the  ship's  crew,  and 
he  is  condemned  to  penance,  in  order 
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tlMt  be  may  learn  to  love  and  reverence 
all  things  that  God  made  and  loveth. 
The  great  charm  of  the  ballad  is,  how- 
ever, the  sweetness  of  the  diction  and 
versification,  with  the  splendid  imagery 
every  here  and  there  introduced.  There 
is,  besides,  a  substance  of  thought  in  it 
which  gives  weight  and  value  to  its 
representations.  It  is  now  late  in  the 
day  to  give  instances  of  these  excel- 
lences, and  little  more  than  reference 
can  be  made  to  them.  Yet  the  criti- 
cism would  be  incomplete  that  omitted 
mention  of  the  "  hot  and  copper  sky*' — 
the  ** rotting  deep" — the  "slimy  things 
that  did  crawl  with  legs  upon  the  slimy 
sea"  —  and  "  the  night-mare  Life-in- 
Death*'  who  dices  with  Death  himself 
for  the  ship's  crew,  and  wins  the 
ancient  mariner. 

'* '  The  game  is  done  !     IVe  won !  I've 

won!* 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  son's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush  out ; 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea. 

Off  shot  the  spectre -bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  ! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed 
white; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip  .. 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within  the  nether  tip." 

His  blessing  the  water-snakes  and 
other  creatures  of  the  great  calm,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  spell  in  conse- 
quence, is  conceived  in  a  beautiful 
spirit.  The  refreshing  rain  —  the  in- 
spiration of  the  bodies  of  the  crew — 
with  the  consequent  sounds  of  singing, 
as  of  the  skylark  and  other  birds,  and 
of  sweet  instruments;  and  when  it 
ceases, 

"  the  rails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  *till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singetb  a  quiet  tune." 

Verily  there  is  a  strange  spell,  ^  a 
strange  power  of  speech,"  in  the  An- 
cieni  Mufiner  which  compels  hearing. 
The  moral  of  it  is  the  same  as  of  Bur- 
ger's WUd  Hunter  and  Wordsworth's 
Hart-Leap-WeU. 

Why,  many  have  doubtless  asked, 
n  not  the  Christahel  finished,  that  we 
might  form  an  opinion  of  it  as  a  ballad- 


epic — ^that  we  might  declare  it  to  be  as 
pierfect  in  construction  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful as  a  fragment  ?  Its  interest  is  al- 
together of  a  tenderer  kind  than  that  of 
the  Mariners  Rime.  Who  is  the  Lady 
Gerald  ine?  What  is  the  **  mark  of  her 
shame?  "  and  what  mystery  is  there  in 
her  **  shrunken  serpent  eyes?"  We 
once  heard  the  poet  say  that  he  had 
the  story  complete  in  his  mind,  and 
could  put  it  into  metre,  with  all  the  re- 
quisites of  fancy,  in  a  week  at  any  time. 
''  I  spend,"  said  he,  "  more  fancy  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  conversation  any 
day  of  my  life  than  would  go  to  the 
manufecturing  a  score  of  poems."  And 
the  statement  was  true.  One  thing  he 
meant  to  do,  to  give  much  local  de- 
scription of  scenery  in  the  journey  to  be 
taken  by  Bracey  the  Bard,  *'  over  the 
mountains,"  and  "  on  the  valley  road," 
'*  up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth 
Wood,"  as  also, 

"  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's 


wastes. 

But,  all  this  while,  our  readers  are  ig- 
norant that  a  conclusion  of  Christohell 
actually  exists — of  Ckristobelly  we  say, 
and  not  Christsibel  (and  as  Christobeii, 
and  not  Christabelf  is  the  poem  an- 
nounced in  the  Biographia  lAt.y  vol.  ii., 
p.  3.)  exists  and  in  print,  and  published 
before,  not  after,  the  fragment  of  CAru- 
tabeL  In  number  LXVII.  of  the  Eu- 
ropean  Magazine,  dated  April,  1815, 
this  literary  curiosity  exists,  and  must 
have  been  written  either  by  Coleridge 
himself,  or  by  somebody  who  heard 
him  recite  it,  as  it  contains  lines,  and 
references  to  lines,  that  occur  in  the 
first  part,  and  offers  a  key  for  the  solu- 
tion of  its  enigmas.  One  objection  lies 
against  its  authenticity,^"  Geraldine," 
in  the  conclusion,  is  rhymed  to  "  mien," 
and  "  seen ;" —  in  the  firet  two  parts,  to 
"  recline"  and  "  divine."  The  versifi- 
cation is,  however,  the  same,  even  to 
the  variations  from  the  general  struc- 
ture. We  refer  our  readers  to  the  ma- 
gazine itself  for  its  perusal. 

A  friend  of  ours,  in  company  with 
another  gentleman,  paid  a  visit  to  Cole- 
ridge to  get  at  the  fact  relative  to  this 
conclusion.  '*  By-the-bye,"  answered 
Coleridge,  ''  that  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance,— rii  tell  you  all  about  it, — " 
and  then  digressed  into  some  other 
topic,  upon  which  he  discoursed  so 
fascinatingly  that  both  himself  and  his 
questioners  forgot  the  purport  of  their 
visity  and  came  away  without  the  solu- 
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tion  which  they  went  to  get.  Thb  is 
a  type  of  Coleridge's  conyersatioiiy  and 
shews  its  singular  power.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  conclusion  is  his,  but  that 
be  was  dissatisfied  with  it — not  without 
reason,  for  though  pretty  there  is  a 
nameless  grace  wanting,  and  though 
the  best  key  we  yet. have  to  the  mys- 
tery of  that  tale,  it  is  not  complete. 
Why  was  Merlin  in  Langdale  Hall 
disguised  as  Bracy  the  Bard  ?  What 
reason  had  the  Witch  of  the  Lake  (Ge- 
raldine)  for  her  enmity  towards  Chris- 
tabel  or  her  family  ?  A  better  solution 
was  in  the  mind  of  tlie  poet,  and  there- 
fore, though  he  took  care  that  this  should 
be  preserved  in  case  the  better  one  was 
not  produced,  he  was  desirous  of  its 
being  so  published  that  it  might  be 
easily  suppressed,  whenever  the  new  die- 
nouemeni  should  come  forth  to  supply 
itsplace. 

The  versification  of  Ckritiabel  is  ex- 
quisite; the  lines  are  constructed  of 
accents  not  of  syllables.    The  former 
are  four,  the  latter  vary  from  seven  to 
eleven:   an  excellent  contrivance   to 
preserve  both  uniformity  with  variety. 
Some  new  form  of  verse  seems  wanting 
to  modern  poetry,  and  this  of  Cole- 
ridge's invention  might  have  been  more 
generally  adopted  with  advantage.  Pre- 
vious to  Mat.  Lewis'  Alonto  and  Imo- 
gen the  measures  of  English  poets  were 
not,  as  our  poet  observes,  indebted  for 
their  variety  to  the  introduction  of  new 
metres ;  our  elder  bards,  both  of  Italy 
and  England, produced  a  fiir  greater  as 
well  as  more   charming  variety,   by 
countless  modifications  and  subtle  ba- 
lances of  sound  in  the  common  metres 
of  tlieir  country.     '*  A  lasting   and 
enviable    reputation,"    he    continues, 
"  awaits  that  man  of  genius,  who  should 
attempt  and    realise  a  union  —  who 
sboula  recall  the  high  finish — the  ap- 
propriateness— the  facility — the  deli- 
cate proportion ;— 'and,  above  all,  the 
profusion  of  omnipresent  grace,  which 
have  preserved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  pre- 
cious amber,  the  Sparrow  of  Catullus, 
the  SwalloWf  the  Gras$hopper,  and  all 
the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon ;  and 
which,  with  bright,  though  diminished 
glories,  revisited  the  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
vales  of  Arno,  and  the  groves  of  Isis 
and  of  Cam ;  and  who  with  these  should 
combine  the  keener  interest,  deeper  pa- 
thos, manlier  reflection,  and  the  fresuer 
and  more  various  imagery,  which  give  a 
value  and  a  name  that  will  not  pass 


away,  to  the  poets  who  have  done 
honour  to  our  own  times,  and  to  those 
of  our  immediate  predecessors." 

At  the  period  of  which  we  have  been 
writing,  Coleridge  was  a  dramatist,  and 
is  entitled  to  consideration  as  such, 
though  The  Remorte,  originally  written 
at  the  request  of  Sheridan,  was  not  per- 
formed for  several  years  after.  It  has 
held  no  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
of  late  has  been  little  read.  It  is, 
however,  a  glorious  poem,  though  a 
most  foulty  and  improbable  play.  Its 
purpose  is  to  shew,  that  ''  Remorse 
IS  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows  ;" 
and  this  moral  is  set  forth  in  the  per- 
son of  Ordonio,  who  is  suffering  under 
that  passion  from  the  supposed  as- 
sassination of  his  elder  brother  (AI- 
var),  procured  by  his  means.  That 
brother  returns  in  diguise,  and  by 
his  interference  prevents  the  marriage 
between  his  own  betrothed  lady,  the 
Dofia  Teresa,  and  the  same  Ordonio. 
The  scene  is  placed  in  Granada,  and 
the  action  is  made  to  connect  itself 
with  the  persecution  which  raged 
against  the  Moors  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  so  hotly,  that  the  wearing  ofMo- 
resco  apparel  was  forbidden  under  pain 
of  deatn. 

Dofia  Teresa  is  an  orphan  heiress ; 
she  is  ^iithfol  to  the  memory  of  Alvar, 
and  efiectually  resists  his  brother's  im- 
portunities to  a  marriage.  At  the  same 
time,  she  has  an  impression  that  her 
lover  yet  lives,  and  expresses  her  con- 
fidence of  that  faith  iu  exceedingly 
beautiful  verses. 

Ordonio  is  brought,  by  circumstances, 
into  contact  again  with  Isidore,  an 
apostate  Moor,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  assassinate  Alvar.  Isidore  has  been 
seized  by  the  officers  of  the  inquisition, 
on  suspicion  of  relapsing  into  his  old 
belief,  and  has  referred  them  toOrdonio, 
'*  as  surety  for  the  soundness  of  his 
faith."  On  this  occasion  Ordonio  shews 
great  disturbance  of  mind,  but  is  com- 
pelled by  Alhadra,  the  wife  of  Isidore, 
to  the  recognition  of  her  husband's 
claims  on  his  protection.  Alhadra  is  a 
character  all  fire — all  energy — and  one 
that  has  tasked  the  poet's  powers  in  its 
developement.  She  has  once  herself 
been  an  inmate  of  the  inquisition,  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  a 
Moresco.  She  was  a  young  and  nursing 
mother,  and  describes  the  misery  of 
seeing,  by  the  prison  lamp,  her  infant 
quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
brought  daily — 
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l>ut  murderers  were  suborned  against 
his  life;  his  looks  and  vTords  melted 
them,  and  they  spared  him  on  certain 
conditions.  Tlien  comes  the  spirit  of 
the  tale: — 


"  for  the  little  wretch  was  aicklj  — 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food.*' 

Disguised  as  a  Moresco,  and  as  a 

stranger,  Alvar  has  an  interview  with 

Dona  Teresa.   To  her  he  tells  his  story. 

He  had  had  a  mistress  and  a  friend, 

"  On  a  rude  rock, 
A  rock,  methought,  fast  by  a  grove  of  firs, 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  the  low-breathing  gale 
Made  a  soft  sound  most  like  the  distant  ocean. 
I  Btay'd,  as  though  the  hour  of  death  were  passed. 
And  I  Were  sitting  in  the  world  of  spirits  .  .  . 
For  all  things  seemed  unreal !  there  I  sate  .  .  . 
The  dews  fell  clammy,  and  the  night  descended 
Black,  sultry,  close  !  and  ere  the  midnight  hour 
A  storm  came  on,  mingling  all  sounds  of  fear. 
That  woods,  and  sky,  and  mountains,  seemed  one  havock. 
The  second  flash  of  lightning  shewed  a  tree. 
Hard  by  me,  newly  scathed.     I  rose  tumultuous ; 
My  soul  worked  high  ;  I  bared  my  head  to  the  storm. 
And  with  loud  voice  and  clamorous  agony. 
Kneeling,  I  prayed  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me — 
Prayed,  that  Remorse  might  fasten  on  their  heartSi 
And  cling  with  poisonous  tooth,  inextricable 
As  the  gored  Uon^s  bite" 


From  this  point,  all  the  characteiB 
are  at  cross  purposes;  and  the  play 
becomes  a  tragedy  "  of  errors,"  pro- 
ducing a  perplexing  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  exceedingly  unpleasant, 
and  only  redeemed  and  made  endur- 
able by  the  splendid  poetry  which 
animates  and  sustains  the  production 
throughout.  One  great  object  with 
Ordonio,  is  to  prove  to  Dona  Teresa 
the  death  of  Alvar;  and  he  therefore 
proposes  to  Isidore  to  work  upon  her 
enthusiastic  spirit,  by  means  of  some 
sorcery  mummery,  to  be  accompanied 
with  strange  music  and  fumes  of  frank- 
incense, and  to  be  followed  by  the 
leaving,  as  a  sure  token  of  her  lover's 
death,  that  portrait  which  Ordonio  had 
bidden  Isiaore  to  take  from  Alvar's 
neck,  after  his  murder,  as  the  trophy 
of  his  conquest.  That  portrait  had 
Dofia  Teresa  given  to  Alvar,  with  a 
pledge  of  silence,  and  therefore  deemed ' 
Its  existence  known  only  to  themselves ; 
but  Ordonio  had  been  a  concealed  wit- 
ness of  the  contract.  Isidore  declines 
the  undertaking,  but  t^fers  him  to  the 
disguised  Alvar,  whom  he  mistakes  for 
a  wizard,  as  a  man  likely  to  suit  his 
purpose.  Accordingly,  Ordonio  visits 
the  supposed  wizard.  The  scene  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  and  the  remorse 
of  the  former  is  powerful.  In  the 
course  of  it,  Alvar  learns  that  Dona 
Teresa  has  not  wedded  him,  and  closes 
with  his  offer,  having  received  back' the 

Tortrait,  the  knowledge  of  which  by 
sidore  wheu  attempting  his  assassiua- 
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tion,  it  should  have  been  before  men- 
tioned, led  him  to  suspect  Teresa.  He 
now  knows  the  whole  truth,  and  has 
clearly  the  advantage  of  his  brother, 
who  yet  deceives  himself  with  the  sup- 
position of  his  death. 

Alvar  is  an  artist ;  he  has  painted  a 
picture  of  his  own  assassination.  This 
picture  he  presents  illuminated  instead 
of  the  portrait,  at  the  mngic  ceremony 
intended  for  Dona  Teresa's  deception, 
and  consumes  it  in  flames  on  the  spot. 
At  this  moment  the  inquisitors  enter  to 
seize  the  performers  of  sorcery,  and 
Alvar  is  led  away.  With  the  keys  of 
his  dungeon  Ordonio  is  intrusted  ;  his 
remorse,  nevertheless,  rises  to  a  climax 
of  madness.  The  picture  of  the  assas- 
sination inspires  in  him  a  suspicion  of 
Isidore's  double-dealing ;  he  procures 
a  meeting  with  him  in  a  cavern, — con- 
trives to  raise  a  quarrel  with  him,  and 
plunges  him  down  a  chasm.  Alhadra 
had  followed  Isidore  to  the  rendezvous^ 
and,  seeing  Ordonio  return  from  the 
cavern  alone,  entered  it,  and  was  led, 
by  her  husband's  groan,  to  the  very 
chasm  alluded  to.  Having  thus  dis- 
covered his  treacherous  murder,  she 
raises  up  the  Moors,  her  companions, 
to  vengeance. 

Teresa  continues  to  visit  Alvar  in  his 
dungeon;  he  discovers  himself  to  her. 
On  her  withdrawal  enters  Ordonio,  with 
a  goblet  in  his  hand.  By  the  "  fright- 
ful glitter  in  his  eye,"  Alvar  perceives 
him  to  be"  an  **  inly -tortured  man 
plunged  in  the  revelry  of  a  drunken 
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anguish,  which  fain  would  scoff  away      feeling."    Ordonio  proffers  the  cup  to 
the  pangs  of  guilt  and  quell  each  human      Alvar :  — 

"  Come,  take  the  boTerage ;  this  chill  place  demands  it.*' 

To  which  Alvar  replies : — 

"  Yon  insect  on  the  wall. 
Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  limbs  — 
Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  craft, 
It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing  ! 
But  it  has  life,  Ordonio !  life — enjoyment! 
And  by  the  powers  of  its  miraculous  will. 
Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  frame. 
Unerringly,  to  pleasurable  ends ! 
Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 
I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity ! 

Ord.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Alv,  There's  poison  in  the  wine. 

Ord,  Thou  hast  guessed  right ;  there's  poison  in  the  wine — 
There's  poison  in  it — which  of  us  two  shall  drink  it  1 
"For  one  of  us  must  die  ! 

Alv.  Whom  dost  thou  think  me  1 

Ord»  The  accomplice  and  sworn  friend  of  Isidore." 


This  last  line  expresses  the  feeling 
by  which  Ordonio  has  been  actuated  to 
this  extraordinarv  conduct.  Alvar  ulti- 
mately declares  himself.  Failing  first 
in  his  attempt  to  kill  Alvar,  Ordonio 
endeavours  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
own  sword,  but  is  prevented  by  Alvar 
and  Teresa,  who  at  the  critical  juncture 
had  rushed  in  between  the  fraternal 
combatants.  And  now  the  remorse  of 
Ordonio  commences  for  the  murder  of 
Isidore;  and  upon  Alhadra  entering 
the  dungeon  with  a  band  of  Moi'escoes, 
be  all  but  casts  himself  upon  her  dag- 
ger, and  is  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the 
avenging  wife.  With  this,  and  the 
meeting  of  Alvar  with  his  father,  the 
tragedy  concludes. 

By  this  ultimate  arrangement  of 
events,  the  continuity  of  feeling  is  much 
injured.  The  object  of  Ordonio's  re- 
morse is  changed.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  extravagant  way  in  which  the  mur- 
der of  Isidore  is  brought  about,  we  are 
not  prepared  for  a  change  of  the  crime 
as  the  ODJect  of  the  passion.  Ordonio's 
only  guilt  should  have  been  the  con- 
spiracy of  his  brother's  death.  His 
compunction  on  this  account  should 
have  been  wrought  up  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  sublimity,  end  ins  in  the  climax 
of  his  own  death.  The  Remorte  of 
Coleridge  would  then  have  been  a  tra* 
gedy ;  as  it  is,  it  is  but  a  melo-drama, 
though,  tui  generiSf  being  exquisitely 
poetical. 

Albeit,  of  less  ambitious  aim,  the 
Christmas  Tale  of  Zapolya,  is  a  much 
more  perfect  composition.  It  is  con- 
fessedly in  imitation  of  Sbakspeare's 
Winter*8  Tale,  and,  in  many  respects, 


will  bear  comparison  with  it.  As  there 
is  an  interval  of  twenty  years  between 
the  first  and  second  act,  the  poet  has 
named  the  first  act  a  prelude,  and  given 
the  remainder  as  a  drama  in  four  acts. 
Zapolya,  the  queen  of  Illyria,  is 
driven  from  her  palace  and  throne,  with 
her  in&nt  son,  by  Emerick,  the  usurp- 
ing king.  Her  escape  is  contrived  by 
Chef  Bagozzi,  or  military  commander ; 

'as  is  also  that  of  Raab  Kiuprili,  a 
chieftain,  who  had  been  left  her  guar- 
dian with  Emerick,  by  the  just-de- 
ceased king,  and  who  refuses  to  assist 
Emerick  in  his  usurpation.  This  is  the 
subject  of  the  prelude,  which  contains 
some  political  passages,  mistaken  for 
metaphysical  by  theatrical  managers, 
and  tor  that  reason  excluded  firom  the 
stage. 

In  the  sequel  we  axe  presented  with 
old  Bathory,  a  mountaineer,  with  the 
young  prince  Andreas,  as  his  supposed 
son,  by  the  name  of  Bethlin.  Tnrough 
his  disguise,  however,  touches  of  roy- 

'  ally  ever  and  anon  break  out.  Hence, 
when  Glycine,  the  orphan  daughter  of 
Ragozzi,  now  in  the  service  of  the  Lady 
Saroha,  wife  to  Count  Casamir,  his 
son,  informs  liim  that  he  had  offended 
by  **  rash  words,  'tis  said,  and  treason- 
ous of  the  king,'' — he  is  represented  as 
muttering  to  himself;  on  which  Gly- 
cine exclaims — 

"  So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  hall  o'  the 
god. 

The  shaft  just  flown  that  killed  the  ser- 
pent !  " 

This  is  a  hint — and  a  fine  one — which 
a  good  actor  would  be  wise  to  make 
much  of.  Another  striking  thing  of  the 
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kind  occurs  during  a  scene  between      has  discovered  that  Bethlin  is  not  the 
Lady  Sarolta  and  Glycine.    The  kdy      *'  old  man's  son/'  adding — 

**  A  destiny,  not  unlike  thine  own,  is  his, 
For  all  1  know  of  thee  is,  that  thou  art 
A  aoldier*8  orphan  ;  left  when  raee  intestine 
Shook  and  eng^olfed  the  pillars  of  lUyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  hack  by  that  same  earthquake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  nature. 
Perchance  may  piece  out  and  inteipiet  them. 
Command  thyself!     Be  secret !  his  true  father — 
Hear*st  thou  V' 

Glycine.        O  tell 

Bet,  (rushing  out  from,  hit  place  of  concealment) 

Yes,  tell  me,  shape  {torn  heayen. 
Who  is  my  father  1 

Sar,  {going  with  surprise)  Thine  1  Thy  ^therl  Rise ! 

Gly,  Alas  !  he  hath  alanned  you,  my  dear  lady ! 

Sar,  His  countenance,  not  his  act  !*' 


The  scene  which  succeeds  this  outburst 
is  veiy  and  powerfully  dramatic. 

£mericky  taking  advantage  of  her 
husband's  presence  at  the  court,  goes 
hunting  towards  the  place  of  Lady  Sa- 
lolta's  retirement;  and,  unmindnil  of 
the  services  of  the  man  who  had  pre- 
ferred bis  fortunes  to  a  Other's  blessmg, 
seeks  to  seduce  his  wife. 

Having  been  informed  that  old  fia- 
tbory  bad  taken  him  when  an  infant 
from  his  dying  mother  in  die  depths  of 
the  forest,  but  on  returning  bad  missed 
the  wounded  lady,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  away,  Bethlin  seeks  out  the 
spot,  and  finds  a  mantle  and  signet, 
which  the  old  man  had  buried  there 
beneath  an  oak.  In  a  convent  hard  by 
Zapolya  and  Kiuprili  are  even  now 
lodged ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  act, 
disclose  themselves  to  the  sediing  son. 
Glycine,  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
wood,  is  present  at  their  embraces. 

The  prince,  having  consented  to 
bring  to  Kiuprili,  from  the  oratory  in 
Lady  Sarolta's  castle,  his  helm,  breast- 
plate, and  sword,  happens,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  within  nearing  just  as 
Emerick,  who  has  furtively  entered  the 
lady's  chamber,  is  about  to  make  an 
assault  upon  her  virtue.  He  enters  and 
beards  tne  Tarquin;  Lord  Casimir, 
with  others,  subsequently  rush  in.  The 
lady's  honour  is  saved ;  but  the  gallant 
youth  b  ordered  to  a  dungeon. 

Only  for  a  while  he  loses  his  liberty : 
the  husband  contrives  a  deception  ror 
the  faithless  tyrant  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  lady  and  the  flight  of  Bethlin, 
which  the  king  affects  to  receive  as  evi- 
dence of  their  mutual  guilt.  In  a 
hunting,  contrived  by  the  king  for  Ca- 
simir's  assassination,  he  himself  ^lls 
beneath  the  sword  of  his  injured  adhe- 
rent, and  the  rightful  Andreas  is  pro- 


claimed monarch,  and  is  wedded  to 
Glycine,  who  in  this  last  scene  has  acted 
like  an  heroine,  having  saved  her  lover's 
life  by  directing  an  arrow  into  the  heart 
of  Lasca  (a  clownish  character,  rival 
with  Andreas  for  Glycine's  love),  who 
was  attempting  to  stab  him  in  the  back. 

As  a  dramatist,  however,  Coleridge 
shews  best  in  his  transition  of  Walkn^ 
ttein;  but,  of  course,  the  merit  of  the 
invention  and  construction  must  be 
awarded  to  Schiller :  the  style  and  exe- 
cution, nevertheless,  are  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  Coleridge.  This  version  was 
rendered  from  Schiller's  MS.,  and  in 
no  few  instances  Coleridge  made  the 
poetry  he  failed  to  find ; — and  Schiller, 
in  turn,  translated  from  the  translation. 
In  regard  to  bis  own  dramatic  pieces, 
they  are  rather  promises  of  what  the 
poet  might  live  to  do,  had  he  continued 
to  apply  his  genius  to  such  productions, 
than  works  on  which  we  would  wil- 
lingly stake  our  good  opinion  of  his 
marvellous  talents.  There  is  too  much 
of  Ford  in  them,  and  too  little  of  Shak- 
speare.  Withquiteenough,  too,  of  the 
poet  and  metaphysician,  there  is  too 
little  of  the  play-wright  What  he 
might  have  done,  it  is  not  for  us  to  con- 
jecture— there  were  dramatic  elements 
in  the  man,  with  others  which  in  their 
combination  might,  had  the  theatre 
been  so  conduct«i  as  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  a  man  of  genius  to  writd 
for  it,  have  been  verougbt  out  to  glorious 
issues. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  WalUnstein 
to  Coleridge's  visit  to  Germany,  and  for 
his  visit,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Wedge- 
woods.  It  was  on  Sunday  morning, 
Sept.  16,  1798,  that  the  Hamburgh 
packet  set  sail  from  Yarmouth,  and 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  our 
poet  beheld  his  native  land  retiring 
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from  bim.    The  account  of  his  voyage, 
gpven  under  the  title  of  '*  Satyrane*s 
Letters/'  is  excessively  amusing.    His 
description  of  the  passengers  on  board 
is  graphic  and  dramatic — in  a  word, 
life-like.   The  two  Danes— the  Hano- 
verian— tall  Swede  and  the  Prussian — 
the  German  tailor  and  his  little  wife 
— the  black-eyed  mulatto — move  be- 
fore   us    as    they    did    before  him. 
Touches    of  description    also    occur, 
not  to  be  surpassed  for  propriety  and 
beauty.     E.  g. — "  I  wrapped  myself 
up  in  my  great-coat,  and  looked  at 
the  water.    A  beautiful  white  cloud  of 
foam  at  momentary  intervals  coursed 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar, 
and  little  stars  of  flame  danced  and 
sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :    and 
every  now  and  then  light  detachments 
of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted  off 
from  the  vessel's  side,  each  with  its 
own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea, 
and  scoured  out  of  sight,  like  a  Tartar 
troop  over  a  wilderness." — "  At  four 
o'clock  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swim- 
ming on  the  waves — a  single,  solitary, 
wild  duck.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  interesting  a  thing  it  looked  in  that 
round  objectless  desert  of  waters.     I 
had  associated  such  a  feeling  of  im- 
mensity with  the  ocean,  that  1  felt  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed  when  I  was  out 
of  sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness 
and  neameUy  as  it  were,  of  the  circle  of 
the  horizon.    So  tittle  are  images  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  the  obscure  feelings 
connected  with  words." — "  Over  what 
place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang 
to  your  eye,  my  dearest  friend  ?    To 
roe  it  hung  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe.    Close  above  the  moon  was  a 
huge  volume  of  deep  black  cloud,  while 
a  very  thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of 
the  orb,  as  narrow  and  thin,  and  black 
as  a  ribbon  of  crape.    The  long  trem- 
bling road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on 
the  water  and  reached  to  the  stem  of 
our  vessel,  glimmered  dimly  and  ob- 
scurely."   Such  are  a  few  of  the  pas- 
sages commended ;  but  the  letters  tliem- 
selves  are  a  storehouse  of  such  :  these 
let  the  student  who  would  become  a 
poet  *<read;  mark,leam;  and  inwardly 
digest.*' 

Coleridge  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time  in  Germany.  After  acquiring  a 
tolerable  sufficiency  of  the  German  lan- 
guage at  Ratzeburg,  he  proceeded 
through  Hanover  to  Gottingen.  Here 
he  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on 
physiology  in  the  morning,  and  on  na- 
tural history  in  the  ^eveninff,  under  the 


celebrated  Blumenbach.  Eichham's 
lectures  on  the  New  Testament  were 
repeated  to  him  horn  notes  by  a  student 
from  Ratzeburg.  From  Professor  Tych- 
sen  he  received  so  many  lessons  in  the 
Gothic  of  Ulphilas  as  sufficed  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and 
the  radical  words  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  and  commencing  with  Ott- 
fried,  he  contrived  to  peruse  the  entire 
circle  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  language  he 
derived  incalculable  advantage  from 
learning  all  the  words,  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  learnt,  with  the  objects  be- 
fore him,  and  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  the  English  terms.  It  was  a 
regular  part  of  his  morning  studies  for 
the  first  six  weeks  of  his  residence  at 
Ratzeburg,  to  accompany  the  good  and 
kind  old  pastor,  with  whom  he  lived, 
from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  through  gar- 
dens, farm-yard,  &c.  &c.,  to  call  every 
the  minutest  thing  by  its  German  name 
—  advertisements,  farces,  jest-books, 
and  the  conversation  of  children  when 
he  was  at  play  with  them,  contributed 
their  share  to  a  more  home-like  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  than  he 
could  have  acquired  from  works  of  polite 
literature,  or  even  from  polite  society. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1798, 
Satyrane  Coleridge  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Klopstock,the  brother  of  the  poet, 
who  again  introduced  him  to  Professor 
Ebeling,  and  thence  took  him  to  his 
own  house,  where  our  traveller  saw  a 
fine  bust  of  the  poet.  Utere  was  a 
solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  the  coun- 
tenance, which  corresponded  to  his  pre- 
conceptions of  the  style  and  genius  of 
the  bard  of  the  MeittoA,  but  the  bust 
corresponded  not  with  the  man  when 
afterwards  seen.  From  a  portrait  of 
Lessing,  Coleridge  wrote  down  (with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Lessing's  works) 
a  character  so  exact,  as  almost  to  gain 
credence  for  physiognomy.  "  His  eyes," 
he  writes,  '*  were  uncommonly  like 
mine,  or,  if  any  thing,  rather  larger,  and 
nose  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  and  his  nose — O,  what  an  ex- 
quisite expression  of  elegance  and  sen- 
sibility! There  appeared  no  depth, 
weiffht,  or  comprehensiveness  in  the 
forehead.  The  whole  face  seemed  to 
say,  that  Lessing  was  a  man  of  quick 
and  voluptuous  feelings;  of  an  active 
but  light  fancy ;  acute ;  yet  acute  not 
in  the  observation  of  active  life,  but  in 
the  arrangements  and  managements  of 
the  ideal  world, —  i.  e.  in  taste  and  in 
metaphysics." 
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Coleridge's  Tisit  to  Klopstock  is  re- 
markably interesting.  He  walked  with 
an  impression  of  awe,  as  Wordsworth 
and  himselfapproached  the  poet's  house, 
guided  by  his  brother.  It  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city-gate  of 
Hamburgh — one  of  a  row  of  little  com- 
mon-place summer-houses  (for  so  they 
looked),  with  four  or  five  rows  of  young 
meagre  elm-trees  before  the  windows, 
beyond  which  is  a  green,  and  then  a 
dead  flat  intersected  with  several  rows. 
With  the  poet*s  appearance  he  expresses 
himself  dissatisfiea;  with  parts  of  his 
conversation  he  was  pleased.  What 
he  gives  of  it,  however,  shews  him  to 
liave  known  less  not  only  of  English 
but  of  German  literature  than  Cole- 
,  ridge  did.  One  extraordinary  circum- 
\  stance  at  this  interview  deserves  re- 
-.  mark — Coleridge  was  the  listener,  not 
the  talker.  For  this  he  gives  a  reason 
— he  wished  to  hear  Klopstock's  opi- 
nions, not  to  correct  them.  Klopstock, 
however,  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
mind  superior  to  his  own — though  he 
knew  it  not— and  is  dwarfed  in  the 
comparison. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Cole- 
ridge resided  for  awhile  at  Keswick, and 
soon  after  was  solicited  to  undertake 
the  literary  and  political  department 
in  the  Morning  Post.  Its  circulation  in- 
creased under  his  management,  which 
was  conducted  on  principles  highly  ho- 
nourable to  himself,  but  added  nothing, 
as  be  himself  confesses,  either  to  his 
fortune  or  his  reputation.  "  Yet,"  says 
he,  "  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful 
or  matter  of  regret.  I  am  not  indeed 
silly  enough  to  take,  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  violent  hyperbole  of  party  de- 
bate, Mr.  Fox's  assertion  that  the  late 
war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  pre- 
maturely applied*)  wot  a  war  produced 
by  the  Morning  Post,  or  I  should  be 
proud  to  have  the  words  inscribed  on 
my  tomb.  As  little  do  I  regard  the 
circumstance,  that  I  was  a  specified  ob- 
ject of  Buonaparte's  resentment  during 
my  residence  in  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  those  essays  in  the  Morning  Pott 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens.  (Of  this 
I  was  warned,  directly ,  by  Baron  Von 
Humboldt,  the  Prussian  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  at  that  time  was  the  diinbter 
of  the  Prussian  court  at  Rome;  and 
indirectly,  through  his  secretary,  by 
Cardinal  Fesch  himself.)  Nor  do  I 
lay  any  weight  on  the  confirming  &ct, 
that  an  order  for  my  arrest  was  sent 


from  Paris,  from  which  danger  I  was 
rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Be- 
nedictine, and  the  gracious  connivance 
of  that  good  old  man  the  present  Pope. 
For  the  late  tyrant's  vindictive  appetite 
was  omniverous,  and  preyed  equally  on 
a  Due  d*£nghien  and  the  writer  of  a 
newspaper  paragraph.  Like  a  true  vul- 
ture. Napoleon,  with  an  eye  not  less 
telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally 
coarse  in  ravin,  could  descend  from 
the  most  daszling  height  to  pounce  on 
the  leveret  in  the  brake^  or  even  on  the 
field-mouse  amid  the  grass.  But  I  de- 
rive a  justification  from  the  knowledge 
that  my  essays  contributed  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  placing  the  questions  and 
events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of 
view ;  in  giving  a  dignity  to  particular 
measures  by  tracing  their  policy  or  im- 
policy to  permanent  principles,  and  an 
mterest  to  principles  oy  the  application 
of  them  to  individual  measures." 

The  most  memorable  and  instructive 
period  of  Coleridge's  life,  according  to 
nis  own  opinion,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  dispute,  was  the  fifteen  months 
from  May  1804,  to  Oct.  1805,  while 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  at  Malta.  The  bio- 
graphical account  given  of  this  great  man 
by  Coleridge  is  a  master-peice  of  prose 
composition.  It  was  written  as  a  fu- 
neral eulogy  on  his  patron  and  friend, 
• — whom  he  praises  for  estimating  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  to  the  common 
people  in  general,  aud  to  the  common 
sailor  in  particular; — for  industriously 
availing  himself  of  a  period  of  ill  health 
to  the  acquirement  of  substantial  know- 
ledge from  books,  whereof  he  preferred, 
indeed  he  almost  confined  himself  to, 
history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works, 
in  short  to  such  books  as  contain  spe- 
cific ^ts,orpractical  principles  capaole 
of  specific  application, — honouring, 
however,  professors  of  pure  speculation 
and  abstract  science — to  novels,  plays, 
and  poems,  beingindifierent;  so  that  one 
-poem  only  pleased  him,  namely,  Words- 
worth's teter  Bell; — for  his  strict  but 
wise  discipline  of  the  men  under  his 
command ; — and  for  his  kind  and  affec-. 
tionate  conduct  to  all.  An  afiair  be- 
tween Captain  Ball  and  Lord  Nelson 
rises  into  sublimity  under  the  magic 
pen  of  the  poetical  narrator.  Nelson 
and  Ball  were  both  in  the  town  of  Nantz 
at  the  same  time.  "In  consequence 
of  some  punctilio,  as  to  whose  business 
it  was  to  pay  the  compliment  of  the 
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first  cally  they  Dever  met,  and  this 
trifling  affair  occasioned  a  coldness  be- 
tween the  two  naval  commanders,  or  in 
truth  a  mutual  prejudice  against  each 
other.  Some  years  after,  both  their  ships 
being  together  close  off  Minorca  and 
near  Port  Mahon,  a  violent  storm  nearly 
disabled  Lord  Nelson's  vessel,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  fury  of  the  wind,  it  was 
night-time  and  the  thickest  darkness. 
Captain  Ball,  however,  brought  bis 
vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assistance, 
took  his  ship  in  tow  and  his  own  vessel 
into  Port  Mahon.  The  difficulties  and 
the  danger  increased.  Nelson  consi- 
dered the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  despe- 
rate,and  that  unless  she  was  immediately 
left  to  her  own  fate  both  vessels  would 
inevitably  be  lost.  He,  therefore,  with 
the  generosity  natural  to  him,  repeat- 
edly requested  Captain  Ball  to  let  him 
loose,  and  on  Captain  Ball's  refusal  he 
became  impetuous,  and  enforced  his  de- 
mand with  passionate  threats.  Captain 
Ball  then  himself  took  the  speakins- 
trumpet,  which  the  fury  of  the  winas 
and  waves  rendered  necessary,  and 
with  great  solemnity,  and  without  the 
least  disturbance  of  temper,  called  out 
in  reply,  *  I  feel  confident  that  I  can 
bring  you  in  safe,  I  therefore  must 
not,  and  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God, 
I  will  not  leave  you  I'  What  he  pro- 
mised he  performed,  and  after  they 
were  safely  anchored  Nelson  came  on 
board  of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him 
with  all  the  ardour  of  acknowledgement, 
exclaimed,  *  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed!'  At  this  time,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion, commenced  that  firm  and  per- 
fect friendship  between  these  two  great 
men  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
death  of  the  former." 

Verily,  this  narrative  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Ball  is  worth  a  thousand  Don 
Juanish  shipwrecks  I  Only  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  omit  the  grand  in- 
cident at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
twenty  minutes'  sleep. 

It  is  in  the  Friend  that  this  beau- 
tifully-simple piece  of  biography  oc- 
curs, in  part  payment  of  the  author's 
promise  to  vary  his  essays  with  some 
account  of  "  Characters  met  with  in 
real  Cife;"  it  is  in  fact  the  concluding 
and  crowning  essay  of  the  miraculous 
volumes  so  entitled. 

The  publication  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  instance  was  a  great 
loss  to  Coleridge  in  a  pecuniary  view. 
It  was  published  by  subscription  as  a 
periodical,  but  the  persons  who  had 
put  down  their  names  for  the  most  part 


failed   to   make    good  their  engage- 
ments. 

**  One  gentleman,"  says  Coleridge, 
^  procured  me  nearly  a  hundred  names 
for  the  Friendf  and  not  only  took  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  remind  me  of  his 
success  in  the  canvass,  but  laboured  to 
impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of  the 
obligation  I  was  under  to  the  subscri- 
bers, for  (as  he  very  pertinently  admo- 
nished me)  *  fifty-two  shillingi  a-year 
vras  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one 
individual,  where  there  were  so  many 
objects  of  charity  with  strong  claims 
to  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent/ 
Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw 
up  the  publication  before  the  fourth 
number  without  any  notice,  though  it 
was  well  known  to  them  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance,  and  the  slowness 
and  irregularity  of  the  conveyance,  I  was 
compelled  to  lay  in  a  stock  ofUamped 
paper  for  at  least  eight  weeks  before- 
hand, each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in 
five  pence  previous  to  its  arrival  at  my 
printers,  though  the  subscription-money 
was  not  to  be  received  till  the  twenty- 
first  week  after  the  commencement  of 
the  work ;  and,  lastly,  though  it  was 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  impracticable 
for  me  to  receive  the  money  for  two  or 
three  numbers  without  paying  an  equal 
sum  for  the  postage.^  Such  was  the 
poor  fortune  that  awaited  Coleridge  in 
this  speculation.  An  Earl  of  Cork,  who 
was  one  of  his  pseudo  subscribers,  he 
has  held  up  to  aeserved  contempt  and 
ridicule  for  his  paltry  conduct.  Cole- 
ridge found  out  too  late  that  he  had 
committed  an  error  in  publishing  other- 
wise than  through  the  medium  of  the 
trade. 

Such  being  the  ill  success — nay,  the 
loss,  attending  on  publication,  Cole- 
ridge seems  to  have  turned  his  attention 
to  the  oral  utterance  of  the  truths  with 
which  he  was  teeming.  It  is  to  this, 
and  not  to  any  indolence  of  character,  or 
any  indifference  to  his  own  or  others' 
good,  that  we  are  to  attribute  his  at  last 
giving  in  to  a  mode  of  communication, 
for  which,  moreover,  he  was  singularly 
fitted  by  nature.  Indolence  and  indiT-  / 
ferencef  See  what  the  man  has  done 
up  to  this  timel  look  at  his  recom- 
pense I  and  say,  what  could  he  do 
more  ?  And  what  if,  after  all,  he  did 
write  as  well  as  converse  ?  Why  not 
print  ?  Because  the  public  would  not 
pay  for  it,  and  he  could  not.  Let  us 
hear  no  more  of  these  ridiculous  charges. 
Let  justice  be  done  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  man.     Let  the  world  bear  the 
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blame,  if  blame  there  be ;  and  if  the 
works  of  Coleridge  be  of  the  merit  and 
importance  that  we  believe,  then  suf- 
fered Coleridge,  not  for  his  own  sins, 
bat  those  of  others.  For  an  ungrateful 
world,  that  had  no  ear  for  the  truths  he 
^^ngfat,  was  he  crucified  daily. 

Well  might  Coleridge  exclaim — 
**  Would  that  the  criterion  of  a  scho- 
lar's utility  were  the  number  and  moral 
▼alue  of  the  truths  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general 
circulation,  or  the  number  and  value  of 
the  minds,  whom,  by  his  conversation 
or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their 
after-growth  I  A  distinguished  rank 
might  not,  indeed,  even  then,  be 
awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  I  should 
dare  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
an  honourable  acquittal.  I  should 
dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  re- 
spectable sudiences  which  at  different 
times,  and  in  difierent  places,  honoured 
my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attendance, 
whether  the  points  of  view  from  which 
the  subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed, 
whether  the  grounds  of  my  reasoning 
were  such  as  they  had  heard  or  read 
elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  pre- 
vious publications.  I  can  consciep- 
tiously  declare,  that  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  The  Remone,  on  the  first  night 
of  its  representation,  did  not  give  me 
as  great  or  as  heartfelt  pleasure,  as  the 
observation  that  the  pit  and  boxes  were 
crowded  with  fiaces  fiimiliar  to  me, 
though  of  individuals  whose  names  I 
did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing  but  that  they  had  attended  one 
or  other  of  my  courses  of  lectures." 

It  is  about  eighteen  years  ago  that 
Coleridge  went  to  stay  for  a  week  with 
his  medical  friend,  Mr.  Gillman,  at 
Highgate.  In  what  state  of  mind  or 
circumstances  be  went  we  are  not  quite 
aware ;  such,  however,  was  the  attach- 
ment felt  towards  him  by  the  family, 
that  his  stay,  first  merely  as  temporary, 
became  permanent.  Gillman's  house 
hencefortn  became  Coleridge's  home ; 
and  to  him  and  his  amiable  and  excel- 
lent lady,  Coleridge  dedicated,  in  181 8, 
the  rifacimento  of  The  Friend  in  terms 
of  gratitude  and  esteem. 

Two  years  previous  to  this  reprint 
appeared  his  Lay  Sermont,  productions 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character, 
profound,  excursive,  elevated,  eloquent, 
Kill  of  thought  and  imagery  and  feeling. 
No  second  edition,  however,  was  called 
for,  either  of  these  Lay  Sermom,  or  of 
the  Friendrly  Eisays.    Why  listened 


not  the  world  ?  Because  that  inward 
light  which  is  required  in  all  the  works 
of  Coleridge  is  set  at  nought  by  it  in 
fiivour  of  historical  evidence  of  all 
kinds;  and  wanting  that ''vision  and  fa- 
culty divine,"  to  it  the  works  of  Cole- 
ridge, like  those  of  the  scriptures, 
**  though  in  the  purest  and  plainest 
English,''  were  written,  and  continued 
to  be  as  if  written,  in  **  a  dead  language ; 
a  sun-dial  by  moonlight." 

In  the  paper  to  which  we  made  allu- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we 
have  considered  at  length  the  philoso- 
phy contained  in  these  books,  and  in 
the  Aids  to  Reflection,  a  work  which 
first  appeared  in  1825.  It  has  under* 
gone  two  other  editions  since,  and  was 
only  the  other  day  reprinted  in  Ame- 
rica. We  (that  is,  the  writer  of  this 
article)  exerted  ounelves  in  every  way 
to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  merits 
of  the  book,  and  attribute  a  great  deal 
to  our  paper  inl  832,  previous  to  which 
no  courageous  statement  had  been  made 
of  Coleridge's  philosophy.  His  book 
on  The  Conttitution  of  the  Church  and 
State,  according  to  the  Idea  of  each,*' 
was  written  on  occasion  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  This  has  also  reached  a 
second  edition — tokens  these,  that  a 
generation  was  advancing  that  should 
recognise  the  prophet  whom  their  la- 
thers had  neglected.  A  prophet  1  Some 
of  the  political  essays  m  the  Morning 
Pott  are  wonderful  for  the  foresight 
which  they  display.  We  hope  that 
many  of  those  may  be  included  in  the 
posthumous  works  that  are  intended  for 
publication.  His  conversations,  also, 
should  be  collected  from  such  diaries 
as  contain  portions,  as  well  as  his  notes 
written  in  tne  margin  and  at  the  foot  of 
books,  whether  his  own,  or  lent  to  him 
for  perusal.  What  is  completed  of  his 
Es$ay  on  Logic,  likewise  should  be 
given,  and  whatever  materials  may  re- 
main for  his  great  work* on  religion, 
considered  in  the  threefold  aspects  in 
which  it  is  manifested  and  revealed. 

Of  his  Collogtiies  on  Thursday  Even^ 
ings,  certain  extracts  have  got  abroad ; 
and  we  are  in  possession  of  some  spe- 
cimens, but  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enlarge.  The  presence  of  Cole- 
ridge made  the  house  of  Gillman  a 
temple;  there  was  the  voice  of  truth 
heard  in  a  kind  of  sibylline  utterance, 
which  was  all  but,  nay  was,  inspired— 
an  utterance  "  far  above  singing,"  beau- 
tiful as  music,  awakening  the  soul  from 
its  depUis,  and  filling  it  with  sounds 
and  shapes,  and  ideas  that  would  no 
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be  shaped y  with  a  power  certainly  mar- 
vellous, possibly  miraculous. 

Coleridge  had  loDg  been  separated 
from  his  family,  having  allowed  his 
wife  the  Wedgewood  annuity  by  way 
of  maintenance,  that  she  might  be  re- 
lieved from  her  useless  attendance  on 
a  roan  whose  constitution  was  broken 
by  the  early  habit  of  taking  opium, 
which,  however,  he  discontinued  when 
the  ill  consequences  of  it  were  under- 
stood by  him.  For  himself,  he  depended 
on  providence.  That  providence  had 
marked  him  for  its  own.  There  have 
been  minds  who  have  seen,  in  the  con- 
nexion between  Coleridge  and  Gillman, 
only  what  degraded  the  former.  God 
help  their  Malthusian,  their  Martineau 
souls  I  Others  have  perceived  in  it  a 
beautiful  relation.  It  was  beautiful. 
The  poet  and  philosopher  rejected  by 
the  world,  found  in  it  refuge  and  en- 
couragement, the  means  of  communi- 
cating opinion,  and  of  nourishing  the 
elements  of  meditation.  Honourable 
was  the  relation  to  both  —  honourable 
it  remains  to  the  survivor. 

As  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  Coleridge  received  for  a 
while  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  from 
the  bounty  of  George  the  Fourth.  At 
the  accession  of  the  present  monarch 
to  the  tlirone,  this  pittance  was  with- 
drawn. Representations  were  made  in 
the  proper  quarter  of  the  injustice  of 
this  abstraction.  To  the  credit  of  Lord 
Brougham  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  sage  and  bard, 
containing  the  information,  that  there 
were  unappropriated  at  the  Treasury 
300/.  that  might  be  made  over  to  his 
use.  What  did  Coleridge  ?  What  be- 
came him  !  lie  replied  in  a  beautiful, 
an  eloquent  letter,  shewing  the  differ* 
ence  between  receiving  a  bounty  from 
the  monarch  and  from  the  minister  of 
the  day,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  dif- 
ference declining  the  proffered  favour. 
Need  we,  after  this  statement  of  facts, 
dilate  in  conclusion  on  the  character 
and  genius  of  Coleridge  ?  Need  we 
add  speculations,  when  the  practical 
jqature  of  both  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
1  played  ?  The  death-bed  of  Coleridge 
;  bad  no  remorse ;  his  time,  let  his  de- 
tractors say  what  they  please,  had 
BEEN  WELL  SPENT  I  IIis  mind  re- 
'  fused  to  sink  beneath  the  pressure  of 
his  final  illness  ;  though  his  bodily 
anguish  had  kept  him  walking  up  and 
down  his  chamber  for  seventeen  hours 
each  day.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  July  25th,  in  his  sixty-second 


year,  that  he  breathed  hn  last.  His 
fiicuUies  were  clear  to  the  end  —  hisA 
mind  was  active.  The  noble  and 
fashionable  called  in  carriages  during 
his  illness,  and  made  inquiries  at  the 
portal  and  the  gate.  Every  tiling  that 
announced  the  departure  of  a  celebrated 
man  was  carefully  observed  ;  it  may  be 
that  to  him  to  whom  they  denied,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  bread,  a 
stone  may  yet  be  granted.  A  monu- 
ment or  statue  may  be  erected  to  his 
memory.  But,  at  any  rate,  his  friends 
did  well  in  refusing  an  ostentatious 
funeral.  His  remains  were  attended 
only  by  a  few,  when,  on  Saturday  the 
2d  of  August,  they  were  interred  in  the 
vaults  of  Highgate  church.  The  sermon 
that  was  preached  on  the  following 
Sunday  dia  credit  to  the  preacher;  — 
it  could  not  do  honour  to  the  dead. 
The  last  letter  which  he  wrote  was  read 
from  the  pulpit ; — it  was  dated,  as  will 
be  seen,  twelve  days  before  his  death. 
It  was  to  his  godson,  <'  Adam  Stein- 
metz  Kinnaird,''  but  has  been  already 
published. 

Coleridge  was  a  Christian.  All  his 
aims  were  Christian  —  they  were  tm- 
worldfy.  His  motives  were  pure  and 
disinterested  —  they  were  unworldfy. 
Ue  read  his  Bible,  in  the  spirit  rather 
than  in  the  letter ;  so  did  he  the  great 
book,  likewise  a  revelation,  of  the  ser- 
vant of  God — Nature.  In  his  appre- 
hension,— **  that  in  its  obvious  sense 
and  literal  interpretation  it  declares  the 
being  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  none  but  ihefool  in  heart  has 
ever  dared  gainsay.  But  it  has  been 
the  mmic  of  gentle  and  pious  minds  in 
all  ages ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  human 
nature,  to  read  it  likewise  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  and  to  find  therein  corre- 
spondences and  symbols  of  the  spiritual 
world." 

Thus  to  him  the  Bible  was  the  su- 
blimest  of  poems ;  and  the  g^reat  uni- 
verse, "  a  royllios  composed  by  hand 
divine  —  creator  pure.  It  was  this 
perception  which  made  him  so  mighty 
both  as  a  p)oet  and  a  philosopher;  it 
was  this  which  gave  thought  to  his 
poetry,  feeling  to  his  philosophy,  and 
life  to  both.  These  symbols  he  found 
also  in  all  the  institutions  of  society — 
in  all  the  establishments  of  church  and 
state,  and  was  therefore  careful  to  pre- 
serve them,  even  when  soaring  into  the 
highest  abstractions ;  and,  in  chief,  the 
aristocratic,  as  enshrining  the  wisest 
and  the  best.  These  sentiments  made 
him  intolerant  of  French  frivolity.    In 
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his  lectures  of  1808  he  denied  to 
France  either  any  genius  or  taste  in  the 
artSy  or  any  capacity  for  truth  or  devo- 
tioD.  Ana  well  he  might  1  for  he  wit- 
nessed with  indignation  an  instance  of 
want  of  poetic  and  religious  feeling  in 
the  French  character,  while  at  Rome, 
on  his  return  from  Malta,  in  regard  to 
Michael  Angelo's  celebrated  statue  of 
Moses,  the  noms  and  beard  of  which 
two  true  Gallican  officers  could  asso- 
ciate with  nothing  worthier  than  a  he- 
goat  and  a  cuckold.  To  Coleridge, 
rightly,  they  were  emblems  of  Majesty 
and  Power.  His  mind  was  not  me- 
chanical, but  dynamic ;  and  so  are  his 
works.  A  power  is  in  them  which 
shall  survive  the  occasion  of  their  pro- 
duction, and  secure  their  immortality. 
While  Uiey  exist,  it  may  never  be  said 
that  Coleridge  was  merely  a  type  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived — beginning 
in  high  promises,  and  ending  in  small 
performance.     The  revolutions  of  the 


times  have  hot  yet  worked  themselves 
out — those  of  Coleridge's  mind  were 
fulfilled.  He  has  achieved  his  destiny. 
What  he  has  already  published  includes 
a  whole — a  perfect  science — for  those 
to  whom  that  science  is  of  any  use. 
This  mainly,  it  is  probable,  made  him 
careless  of  publication  in  his  latter 
days.  He  knew  his  work  was  done  I 
It  only  remained  to  analyse  and  re- 
arrange it,  that  inferior  minds  might 
take  in  some  portion  of  its  greatness 
— the  whole  they  could  not.  De- 
sirous he  was  to  give  this  popular 
form  to  the  high  argument  of  his  dis- 
course ;  but,  in  his  state  of  health 
and  fortune,  it  was  of  little  moment. 
Besides,  it  might  be  done  by  others ; 
and  the  great  Taskmaster  had  decreed, 
that  to  no  drudgery  should  the  noble 
and  magnanimous  mind  of  Coleridge 
be  condemned.  To  him  a  seraphs 
privilege  was  awarded  —  the  ecstatic 
vision  and  ardent  beatitude  of  love. 


L0VB8  LEGACY. 

BY  THE  ETTRTCK  SHEPHERD. 

CAMTO  FIRST. 

Fairest  and  dearest  to  my  heart. 
My  being's  aim  and  counterpart ; 
Sun  of  my  soul,  whose  gladoening  ray 
Alone  hath  gilded  sorrow's  lay ; 
My  hope,  all  other  hones  above ; 
In  one  endearing  word.  My  Love  ! 
How  shall  I  tell  thee  what  must  be. 
Or  how  address  these  lines  to  thee  ? 

Bat  all  must  out,  though  grief  should  drain 
The  moisture  from  my  burning  brain, 
And  wring  the  life-drops  from  the  heart, — 
The  time  draws  nigh  that  we  must  part ! 
For  man  hath  said  that  it  shall  be ; 
And  Heaven  hath  winked  at  the  decree. 
And  thus  two  hearts,  whose  union  grew 
When  life  was  young  and  love  was  new, 
Are  doomed  by  hard  decree  to  sever. 
And — rueful  thought ! — perhaps  for  ever ! 

Yes,  we  must  part — and  He  alone 
Whose  zephyrs  cool  the  burning  zone, 
Whose  mighty  arm  can  smite  or  save. 
Can  hush  the  wind  and  quell  the  wave, 
Prevent  the  pagan  pickaroon 
Or  deadly  wnirl  of  the  simoon, 
Whose  fatherly  and  watchful  eye 
Pervades  alike  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  present,  past,  and  time  to  be 
Through  mazes  of  eternity, 
Alone  can  tell,  through  peril  and  pain, 
If  we  two  e*er  shall  meet  again. 

Not  meet  again !     What  tongue  can  tell 
Hie  pangs  of  hearts  that  love  so  well. 
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At  such  a  chill,  unwelcome  breath, 

Like  vapour  from  the  shades  of  death  I 

I  see  it  heave  thy  virgin  breast 

With  throes  that  may  not  be  supprest ; 

I  see  the  eye  that  wont  to  shine 

With  softened  beam  when  rabed  to  mine, 

Filled  with  the  briny  tears  of  pain, 

Which  on  these  lines  descend  like  rain ; 

I  see  the  roses  fly  thy  cheek 

And  quivering  lip  that  cannot  speak ; 

And  all  those  painful  tokens  true, 

Which  well  my  spirit's  eye  can  view, 

Will  thee  endear  some  other  day 

In  isles  and  kingdoms  far  away. 

Then  list  this  little  song  of  grief. 
My  only  refuge  for  relief 
From  feelings  which  my  soul  benumb, 
And  fears  that  scarce  a  man  become. 
Tis  the  sole  gift  that  I  can  sive 
To  her  for  whom  I  wish  to  live, 
That  I  can  send  or  she  approve. 
This  simple  legacy  op  love. 

0  list  the  fond  and  fervent  lay  1 
For  I  have  much  that  I  would  say 
Of  scenes  we  both  remember  well. 
And  former  tales  of  love  to  tell. 

To  soothe  thy  mind  misfortunes  under. 
When  seas  and  continents  us  sunder : 

1  yearn  upon  the  theme  to  be. 
But  must  not  sing  as  sung  to  thee. 

First,  then,  ill  tell  thee  of  a  maid 
That  once  my  youthful  heart  betrayed  — 
A  gleesome  elfin,  coy  and  wild  ; 
Neither  a  woman  nor  a  child, 
But  dancing  on  the  verge  between, 
With  air  and  motion  cherubin ; 
Too  gay  to  mark  the  mystic  bound. 
Almost  too  light  to  tread  the  ground ; 
Weak  childhood's  toys  and  trifles  o'er, 
And  maidhood's  glories  all  before : 
How  could  such  being,  pure,  refined, 
But  tread  upon  the  yielding  wind  ? 
An  eaglet  o  er  her  skura  riven — 
A  cygnet  on  the  skirts  of  heaven — 
A  streamer  in  the  ether  blue — 
A  rainbow  on  the  morning  dew  — 
A  thing  to  place  on  fairy  throne, 
And  lover's  mind  to  dwell  upon. 

How  love  ensnared  me  in  its  net 
Amazed  me  then,  astounds  me  yet. 
Ensnared  by  thing  of  lightsome  smile, 
Devoid  of  artifice  or  wile. 
Appears  to  me  so  strange  even  now, 
lliat  by  the  star  of  love  I  vow. 
Without  all  fiction  or  grimace, 
There  was  some  witchcraft  in  the  case. 

Yes,  witchcraft!     Wicked  warlockrye, 
Or  what  you  choose  to  name  it  by, 
Certes  there  was :  for,  ere  I  wist. 
My  wit  was  fled  and  broke  my  rest — 
Nor  joy  nor  happiness  had  I 
Save  in  that  einn's  company ; 
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I  knew  not  what  I  wanted  there. 

Of  play,  of  frolic,  or  of  fare ; 

What  wished  to  hear,  or  what  to  see — 

But  there  for  certain  I  would  be : 

Which  makes  me  since  suspect  and  shun 

Women  for  witches  every  one. 

This  my  position  then  :  I  ween 
Women  all  witches — powerful,  keen. 
That  old  ones  are  there's  no  debate — 
It  has  been  proyen  by  church  and  state, 
A  thousand  times  in  conclave  high ; 
King  James  knew  that  as  well  as  I, 
And  sent  them  off  in  flames  sublime. 
By  tens  and  dozens  at  a  time ; 
The  Scripture  well  the  charge  allows, 
And  wo  to  him  that  disavows  1 
This  granted,  I  have  nought  to  do 
But  prove  the  young  ones  witches  too. 

Ill  do  it.    Whosoever  reads 
The  course  and  sum  of  their  misdeeds, 
Right  downward  from  the  primal  time 
That  beauty  registered  with  crime. 
Will  find  that  maiden  power  alone 
Can  change  the  church,  subvert  the  throne — 
Bring  down  the  conaueror  to  his  knee, 
And  baffle  pomp  ana  pedigree ; 
Nay,  she  can  Nature's  self  defy — 
Make  cowards  fight  and  heroes  fly ; 
Draw  back  the  miser  from  the  mine ; 
And  bigot  from  his  holy  shrine. 
To  sins  deplored,  denounced,  and  feared ; 
And  lead  the  prelate  by  the  beard ; 
Make  armies  rally  or  disperse. 
And  so  unhinge  the  universe ; 
That  man  might  ween  o'er  his  domain 
Nature  had  dropt  the  regal  rein. 
And  given  up  the  supreme  command 
To  woman's  weak  and  erring  hand. 
Alas !  what  question  can  there  be 
That  all  is  downright  witcherye  ? 

The  patriarchs.    I  shall  mention  none, 
Save  Adam,  David,  Solomon — 
Jacob  and  Judah's  woful  thrall — 
And  mighty  Samson,  worst  of  all : 
What  grief  to  think  such  men  as  they 
To  woman's  eye  should  h\l  a  prey. 
And  that  each  consequence  should  be 
So  fraught  with  human  misery. 
Bewitched !  —  nay,  for  their  onward  curse, 
Thev  were  bedevilled — that  was  worse  1 
Such  deathless  glories  to  resign. 
And  ruin  bring  on  all  their  line. 
Mark  Antony's  and  Henry's  name 
But  add  unto  the  list  of  shame. 
And  every  great  man  to  this  day 
Has  been  ensnared  as  well  as  they. 
Now,  dearest  maid,  art  tliou  content 
To  yield  unto  my  argument, 
That  every  young  and  beauteous  dame 
Hath  witchcraft  in  her  earthly  frame. 

I  vouch  not  that  the  art's  their  own — 
Sometimes  they  have  it  all  unknown. 
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Lurking  io  lip  or  dimple  sly. 

Or  in  the  amel  of  the  eye. 

Then  strange  it  is,  and  boundless  too. 

What  such  bereaving  eye  can  do : 

For  here  was  I  entnuu^  by  one 

That  wist  not  what  its  lay  had  done. 

Or  that  a  glamour  undefined, 

A  spark  of  an  unearthly  kind. 

Glowed  in  that  mirror  of  the  soul ; 

But  pointing  to  what  distant  goal, 

Or  lighted  in  what  ardent  clime, 

What  sphere  of  sin  or  bliss  sublime, 

Or  if  a  portion  of  the  fall, 

Man  knows  not  yet,  nor  ever  shall. 

O !  I  remember  still  with  shame 
How  oft  I  conn'd  that  elfin's  name ; 
Trying  it  with  all  sorts  of  rhymes 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times — 
With  name,  with  noun,  with  verb  oblique^ 
In  English,  Latin,  and  in  Greek : 
For  save  its  cadence  to  my  ear. 
No  other  sound  on  earth  was  dear; 
And  still  I  tried  it  as  a  charm 
.  All  grief  and  dolour  to  disarm : 
For,  with  her  form  so  slightly  slim, 
Her  slender  waist  and  taper  limb, 
Her  eve  and  smile  of  spnghtliness, 
Nought  came  to  me  but  genuine  bliss. 

What  fools  we  are  1    How  weak  and  vain, 
When  all  is  told  forthright  and  plain. 
Such  my  first  love !    I  was  oppressed 
With  something  that  gave  me  no  rest ; 
A  thrilling,  grilling,  fervid  strife ; 
A  malady  I  loved  as  life ; 
That  kept  my  spirits  in  a  buzz. 
And  yet  I  knew  not  what  it  was. 

I  could  with  ecstasy  have  gone 
And  kissed  the  flower  she  trod  upon ; 
But  not  for  worlds,  in  play  or  freak. 
Would  I  have  kissed  her  dimpled  cheek, 
Or  trained  my  sordid  arms  around 
The  form  in  which  my  heart  was  bound. 
Of  her  as  sweetheait,  mistress,  wife, 
I  durst  not  think,  even  for  my  life ; 
I  weened  all  such  contamination 
Audacious,  shameful  reprobation. 

Well  may  you  ask,  as  oft  did  I, 
When  none  but  my  sage  self  was  nigh, 
What  with  the  maiden  was  your  will  ? 
I  knew  not  then,  I  know  not  still. 
I  loved  some  songs  she  wont  to  sing, 
The  cadence  of  the  tuneful  string, 
The  ground  she  trod,  the  air  she  drew, 
The  very  sound  her  footsteps  threw ; 
But  not  to  her  one  word  prepense 
Unmarked  with  cold  indifference ; 
While  she,  of  glee  and  spirits  full, 
Would  slap  my  cheek  and  call  me  dull ; 
But  yet  from  her  I  could  not  stay, 
From  break  of  morn  till  closing  day. 

You  may  remember  I  was  blamed 
For  quarrels  without  injury  named ; 
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For  wayward  frowardness  and  feud, 

That  led  to  battles  and  to  blood. 

Alas!  'twas  all  my  kinsmen  knew— 

My  injuries  were  not  small  nor  few. 

But  then  they  could  not  well  be  said  ; 

O'er  them  was  drawn  a  sacred  shade, 

From  thought  and  sight  their  spring  to  screen-— 

They  rose  fdl  firom  my  elfin  queen : 

For  every  youth,  in  feshion  bland, 

That  touched  her  with  unhallowed  hand, 

Or  squeezed  her  palm  even  in  the  dance. 

Or  wrung  a  smile  by  meaning  glance, 

Aroused  within  me  such  an  ire, 

That  nought  but  blood  could  quench  the  fire. 

Ah,  youthful  love !  thy  votarist, 
Though  ofl  he  turns  thee  to  a  jest, 
Thy  freaks  and  follies  adventine. 
Yet  would  he  worship  at  thy  shrine, 
And  eulogise  thee  mom  and  even, 
As  the  earliest,  dearest  gift  of  heaven. 

Thou  blushing  thing  of  pain  and  bliss, 
Child  of  a  happier  sphere  than  this, 
Wert  thou  a  nursling  of  the  sky, 
Fostered  in  paradise  on  high. 
To  thrill  the  radiant  breasts  above— 
No  I  augels  know  not  youthful  love. 
Their*s  is  a  fiame  without  compend — 
An  holy  ardour  without  end. 
But  ours  a  joy  supreme,  intense — 
A  short  and  splendid  recompense, 
For  a  regard,  unbroke,  unmoved. 
Which  man,  immortal,  might  have  proved. 
Art  thou  not  then,  O  virtuous  love  I 
The  dearest  sift  of  heaven  above. 

I  know  thy  native  home  on  earth. 
The  place  that  owns  thy  mystic  birth ; 
In  grove  beneath  the  golden  mom 
Was  thy  semphic  being  bom — 
Where  Euphrates  and  Tygris  strands 
Join,  mid  the  sweet  Arabian  lands — 
When  that  great  ri\'er,  rolling  blue. 
Mirrored  the  earliest  flowers  that  grew — 
When  scarce  had  shrub  begun  to  blow, 
Or  blossoms  decked  the  world  below, — 
Then  was  the  shade  of  tiny  tree 
The  bed  of  thy  nativity. 

While  the  first  pair  of  human  frame 
Lay  weeping  their  immortal  blame. 
By  deep  remorse  and  sorrow  tossed 
For  all  their  gifts  and  glory  lost ; 
While  her  fair  bosom's  gentle  swell 
With  hallowed  heavings  rose  and  fell. 

Thus,  Love,  thy  seraph  form  was  blest 
With  earthly  home  of  holy  rest ; 
And  woman's  breast  was  found  to  be 
The  tabernacle  meet  for  thee. 
£ven  then,  when  grief  was  at  the  fttll. 
And  no  redress  their  pains  to  lull. 
Thy  cherab  form  from  heaven  descended, 
In  all  the  rays  of  beauty  blended, 
And  their  repentant  breasts  above 
Thou  wov'st  the  holy  ties  of  love ; 
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While,  by  a  mystic  art  unnamed. 
Of  thy  fair  self  the  bonds  were  framed ; 
And  ne^er  did  heavenly  art  entwine 
So  sweet,  so  blest  an  anodyne. 

The  two  awoke  from  vtsioned  sleep. 
From  heavy  slumbers  long  and  deep, 
And  looked  abroad  on  earth  and  skies 
With  holy  rapture  and  surprise. 
Nature  seemed  decked  in  glories  new ; 
The  sunbeam  kissed  the  morning  dew, 
With  such  a  fond  and  short  embrace 
As  eye  before  could  never  trace ; 
The  fields  were  robed  in  deeper  green ; 
The  blue  of  heaven  was  more  serene ; 
Even  the  twin  roses  had  begun 
Their  homage  to  the  rising  sun. 
With  bosoms  breathing  odours  meek, 
They  made  obeisance  cheek  to  cheek ;-~ 
All  seemed  renewed-— but  nought  to  know 
That  LovB  had  sought  the  world  below. 

But  soon  the  pair  thy  presence  owned ; 
Tliey  found  their  nearts  to  nature  bound 
By  tie  not  proved  or  understood, 
A  bond  of  Kindred  and  of  blood ; 
And  in  delight  without  alloy, 
Their  hearts  rejoiced  in  nature's  joy ; 
In  a  new  world  they  seemed  to  move— 
A  world  of  pathos  and  of  love ; 
The  river  flowed  more  sweetly  bright ; 
The  flowers  seemed  glowing  with  delight ; 
The  birds  sang  sweeter  in  the  grove, 
To  hail  the  natal  mom  of  Love. 

But  of  all  ecstasies  refined, 
The  greatest  still  remained  behind. 
The  lovely  pair  lay  all  amazed ; 
Upon  each  other  ne*er  had  gazed. 
Since  first  abroad  their  eves  they  threw 
On  nature's  glories  robed  anew ; 
Then,  O !  what  heart  unmoved  can  be 
At  thought  of  the  supreme  degree 
Of  new  delight,  refined,  subdued, 
When  eye  met  eye,  wiUi  love  imbued ; 
What  growing  beauties  still  appeared. 
As  they  eidianged  looks  endeared ; 
Wliat  majesty  £e  lair  one  saw 
In  features  formed  the  world  to  awe, 
In  mien  of  dignity  innate. 
And  form  to  love  and  venerate : 
While  he  with  raptures  scarce  terrene 
First  turned  his  view  on  nature's  queen ; 
On  that  dear  form,  whose  softened  charms 
Besought  protection  in  his  arms ; 
Whose  every  look,  and  smile,  and  sigh. 
Bespoke  a  chastened  courtesy. 
He  saw  her  eye  a  brighter  blue ; 
Her  cheek  grown  rosier  in  its  hue. 
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SIG.  PAGANINI  AND  ENSIGN  O  DONOGHUE  LARKING  AT  BOULOGNE. 

BY  CORNELIUS  o'DONOOnUE, 
XN8IGN  LATB  (18th)  BOYAL  IBI8H. 


BoulogM'-tur'Mer* 
Dear  Yorke, 

Here  I  am,  with  our  old  friend 
Pag.  He  wanted  to  consult  me  about 
what  steps  he  should  take  to  find  out 
the  author  of  those  vile  stories  which 
hare  filled  the  odd  comers  of  news- 
papers lately,  touching  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  honour,  of  honesty,  of 
morality;  and  if  he  does  find  him, 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  him  I  for  Pag. 
will  have  none,  and  Pag.  fingers  a 
trigger  as  easily  as  a  fiddle-string.  I 
left  London  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  his  communication,  crossed  La 
Manche  in  a  Crusader,  or  a  Lion,  or  a 
Sovereign — a  steamer,  in  short — and, 
mf  voicif  a  sojourner  at  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre — not  the  town  gaol,  so 
called,  and  not  inappropriately,  by  our 
witty  neighbours — writing  at  a  marble 
slab,  sipping  vin  de  Macon  and  iced 
water ;  and  occasionally  obliged  to  put 
down  my  pen,  to  look  at  the  son  of  the 
great  master  of  melody,  now  at  high 
romps  with  his  fiither.  I  have  read 
countenances  for  thirty  years  to  but 
little  purpose,  if  in  that  boy's  pale  face 
there  are  not  indications  of  genius, 
passion,  and  resolve.  Achille  will  be 
a  more  extraordinary  man  than  Nicolo. 
It  is  not,  however,  about  this  boy  that 
I  am  now  going  to  trouble  you,  but 
to  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  matters 
here. 

All  the  world  admits  that  this  town 
of  Boulogne  is  one  of  the  most  rascally 
places  in  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
make  the  world  wiser :  I  would  not  if 
I  could.  But  right  royal  rascally  Uiough 
it  be,  a  refuge  for  the  very  refuse  of  the 
destitute,  there  is  here  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  merriest  poor  devils  that 
ever  threw  a  main,  bet  on  a  St.  Leger, 
sported  a  Ic^  in  the  Bath  rooms,  or, 
when  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  love  and 
liquor,  supped  with  Madame  Vestris, 
or  serenaded  Miss  Day  and  Martin. 
We  have  a  theatre  and  ballet,  a  club  and 
a  library,  a  pier  and  a  public  assembly ; 
where  few  questions  about  characters 
are  asked — where  the  amounts  of  rent- 
rolls  are  scarcely  questioned — from 
where  the  police  reports  are  excluded 
and  gazettes   sedulously  banished, — 


where  the  din  of  a  dun  is  never  heard, 
the  basilic  beam  of  a  bailiff's  eye  never 
glitters — where  every  one  seems  to 
agree  with  Moli^re's  Mercure,  who, 
under  the  outvrard  form  of  Amphy- 
triou*s  valet,  says — 

"  J'aime  mieux  on  vice  commode 
Qu'une  fatigante  vertu." 

At  least  thus  much  I  gather  firom  the 
glimpse  I  had  of  this  town's  inmates 
last  night,  and  from  some  off-handed 
remarks  of  Paganini,  who  condescended 
to  be  my  guide  yesterday  evening  to 
that  scene  "  where  festive  pleasure  held 
her  court,"  the  public  rooms — prome- 
nade, I  think  it  is  termed. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  couple  of 
Damons  and  Chloes  were  swinmiing, 
skimming,  and  skipping,  as  the  spirit 
of  folly  moved  them,  to  the  music  of 
some  half-a-dozen  fiddlers — now  sail- 
ing away  in  a  c/uadej  sculling  back  in 
a  dechasseef  scudding  en  avant,  and 
sliding  en  arriere.  Here  was  a  pretty 
little  French  puss  gliding  fiirtively 
through  the  throng — there  a  muscular 
English  mammoth  galloping  ponder- 
ously over  the  floor,  ready  to  beat  you 
to  a  mummy  if  you  did  not  pronounce 
him  an  Adonis.  Yonder  a  tall,  thin, 
dismal- looking  gentleman,  with  black 
hair,  black  waistcoat,  black  whiskers, 
and  black  coat,  black  eves,  and  black 
silk  stockings,  who  probably  had  stu- 
died Lord  Byron,  and  possibly  had  a 
longer  bill  with  his  tailor  than  credit 
at  his  banker's,  moving  majestically 
with  aristocratic  tread,  Uiough  uncon- 
scious of  his  parent's  pedigree,  and, 
though  seemingly  indifferent  to  the 
motions  of  all  mankind,  not  in  the 
least  the  less  of  an  Autolycus ;  while 
at  his  elbow  springs  a  round-feced, 
blue-eyed,  Biddy  Fudge-looking  body, 
wondering  hugely  if  the  corsair  hero  is 
not  getting  a  little  enamoured  of  her. 
There  were  not  many  Frenchmen,  and 
fewer  Frenchwomen.  I  asked  Paganini 
the  reason. 

''  I  am  surprised  at  seeing  either, 
since  Boulogne  has  become  rather  an 
English  than  a  French  town,  both  in 
inhabitants  and  customs,"  said  my 
firiend ;  <<  besides,  the  English  won't 
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associate  with  the  French — at  least 
they  say  so ;  though  I  suspect  the  con- 
verse to  be  more  generally  true :  they 
profess  it,  however.  Pardi !  very  bad 
taste  it  is/' 

'*  Make  the  price  of  admission  too 
high,  run  into  expenses  the  bourgeois 
cannot  encounter,  1  suppose,"  said  I. 

«  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  «  But, 
literally,  those  who  fancy  they  lead 
the  Anglo-Boulogne  ton  have  conven- 
tionally agreed  to  cut — quel  m6t  Aji- 
glois — to  cut  any  English  person  that 
associates  with  the  Frencn  en  vUle. 
Numbers  and  money  carry  the  day. 
Cast  vour  eye  round  this  room,  and 
■ay  if  it  be  not  essentially  English. 
Nay,  I  would  slake  my  diamond-ring 
against  yonder  chain,  which  from  this 
I  can  see  to  be  but  pinchbeck,  on  the 
polished  shoulders  of  that  fair  girl, 
that  half  of  those  present  in  this  room 
are  unable  to  express  their  wants  in 
the  language  of  the  country  where  they 
dwell — many  not  even  speak  it  at  all. 
You  have  turned  the  French  out  of  their 
own  town." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  we  treat 
them  with  sufficient  civility  when  they 
come  to  see  us." 

"Civility! — curiosity,  you  mean. 
You  pay  largely  for  your  own  amuse- 
ments and  for  your  own  vanity — you 
made  me  the  fashion — you  saw  and 
heard  me  perform  what  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  other  man — you 
listetied  to  me  in  preference  to  your 
Lord  Chancellor — you  flocked  in 
crowds  to  see  me — you  enabled  me 
to  purchase  an  estate  at  Parma,  another 
on  the  Lago  di  Como,  and  some  trifling 
matters  nearSuza — you  had  my  fiice 
Und  figure  in  all  the  printshops — your 
lords  invited  me  to  sup,  your  ladies  to 
tea,  and  your  aldermen  to  dine :  but  for 
all  this  I  acknowledge  no  claim  on  my 
gratitude.  I  supplied  your  longing  for 
something  wonderful,  or  rather  some- 
thing new  :  you  filled  my  pockets,  and 
we  are  quits." 

**  Come,  Pag,  do  not  be  too  severe 
on  my  countrymen." 

**  Mon  amt,  you  are  Irish." 

"  C^ett  igal,  you  are  unjust,  my  good 
fellow,  towards  the  country  you  have 
lately  led  — after  winning  a  fortune  at 
the  point  of  your  sword — bow,  I  should 
say.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  utter  any 
thmg  to  hurt  your  feelings ;  but,  'pon 
my  life!  you  should  not  say  merit 
goes  unrewarded." 

Stop  an  instant— Corpi  di  Bacco  / 
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you  run  away  with  a  notion  at  a  gallop. 
1  say  DO  such  thing.  I  started  with 
saying,  and  proved  it  by  what  passes  in 
this  very  town,  that  it  is  the  predomi- 
nate feeling,  wherever  you  English  put 
your  foot,  to  dictate  to  those  you  come 
amongst,  to  treat  them  with  an  unjus- 
tifiable hauteur,  to  shew  no  considera- 
tion for  their  prejudices,  their  customs, 
nay,  for  their  moral  and  religious  habits. 
You  act  as  if  they  bad  been  utterly  in- 
capable of  ever  judging  for  themselves. 
You  consider  them  unendowed  with  a 
power  of  exercising  any  reasoning  fii- 
culty,  because  their  habits  are  diflerent 
from  yours.  You  think  them  idiots 
because  they  don't  relish  port-wine  in 
hot  weather — that  stuff  you  call  wine 
— ^bah  I — and  fancy  them  unacquainted 
Mrith  the  meaning  of  your  word  '  com- 
fort *  because  they  don't  bum  coals,  in 
a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
I  am  far  from  believing  merit  of  any 
kind  in  England  is  without  return  ; 
but  I  say  John  Bull  sees  no  merit 
whatsoever  out  of  his  country  when  he 
is  not  in  it." 

"  Amor  patruty  signor :  the  same 
principle  actuates  every  people  under 
neaven." 

"  Not  to  tlie  same  extent,  my  dear 
Ensign.  I  refer  it  to  another  cause — 
a  plethora  in  the  purse." 

"  Faith !  then  we  frequently  find  a 
cure :  foreigners  bleed  us  pretty  freely." 

"  Doubtless ;  like  other  maladies, 
somebody  profits  thereby.  But  really 
the  superiluity  of  wealth  is  a  misfortune 
to  your  countrymen.  You  grumble, 
and  you  pay— you  damn,  and  you 
pay — you  fly  through  the  land,  and 
you  pay — you  insult  every  body,  and 
you  pay — you  are  detested  like  tou$ 
let  dtablety  but  you  pay.  Do  your 
travellers  form  a  just  estimate  of  conti- 
nental manners  or  morals  ?  Impossible. 
Why  ?  Because  they  come  in  contact 
only  with  needy  rogues,  who  make 
money  their  deity.  Could  I  judge  of 
the  English  nation,  of  the  general 
usages  of  society,  of  the  way  your 
aristocracy  eat,  drink,  and  talk,  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  at  a  table  d*h6te 
— what  you  call  an  ordinary — at  Can- 
terbury one  market-day  I  was  there? 
The  men  were  dressed  just  in  the  same 
way  as  your  House  of  Commons  mem- 
bers, and  looked  quite  as  camme  iljaut ; 
but  they  all  had  a  coup  of  brandy  before 
their  cheese,  and  smoked  long  pipes 
after  it.  Were  their  manners  the  same 
as  those  of  the.  lords  I  met  in  London  ? 
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No  I  Are  the  feelings  of  the  people 
you  generally  run  against — in  France^ 
particularly — so  fine,  so  pure,  as  of 
those  who  keep  out  of  your  way  ?  I 
say  not." 

*'  Now  you  talk  of  those  travellers 
who  have  never  hefore  left  their  own 
little  circle-^ whose  minds  have  never 
heen  expanded  by  knowledge — who 
only  cross  the  channel  to  gape  and 
stare  at  what  they  do  not  comprehend 
— who  return  home  to  tell  that  the 
tower  of  Pisa  is  crooked  and  Mont 
Blanc  very  high.  You  don't  talk  of 
educated  gentlemen?*' 

"  Fardi !  I  talk  of  those  I  have  met." 

"At  Boulogne?" 

"  At  Boulogne  and  elsewhere.*' 

''  Then  tell  me  who  all  these  people 
are  here,  trying  to  catch  folly  as  it  flies. 
Who,  for  instance,  is  yonder  jaunty 
old  gentleman,  with  his  grizzled  locks 
so  well  curled,  frill  and  ruffles  of  the 
year  ninety-one,  velvet  waistcoat '  of  an 
absolute  fancy,'  black  tights,  blue  coat, 
with  buttons  to  the  point  of  his  shoul- 
dersy  and  rose-buas  in  his  button- 
holes ?" 

*'  Just  observe  him,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  him  before  I  mention 
his  name/' 

''  Well,  then,  he  is  evidently  a  ffen- 
tleman,  and  English,  for  I  heard  him 
speak;  a  beau  of  the  old  school,  for 
he  pays  great  attention  to  his  partner ; 
mad,  for  no  man  in  his  senses  dances 
quadrilles  at  sixty ;  and  happy,  because 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself.'^ 

"  A  happy  old  well-dressed  gentle- 
man must  be  mad,  because  he  amuses 
himself  after  a  fashion  differing  from 
the  amusements  of  other  old  gentle- 
men.   I  don't  quite  perceive  that." 

**  You  are  in  a  confoundedly  cynical 
humour,  Pag.  I  can't  ask  a  question 
but  it  gives  rise  to  an  argument.  Who 
is  this  sensible  old  dancing  gentleman  V* 

"  Hem  I  a  cynical  humour !  I  think 
you  are  wrong — n'importel  Come,  tell 
me  a  little  more  of  him." 

'*  I  should  say  he  was  always  merry, 
and  never  out  of  love  in  his  life.  He 
would,  if  I  judge  correctly  of  his  face, 
caress  every  one,  feel  for  every  one, 
lend  his  umbrella  to  any  one;  and, 
Pag,  he  never  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  arguing  with  any  one.  He  ought  to 
be  a  thorough  philanthropist,  totally 
unfit  to  manage  nis  own  affairs,  though 
perhaps  often  the  tool  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  other  people*s — a  most  be- 
nevolent coxcomb,     most  fantastically 
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rigged  out  —  amusing  and  harmless. 
'  Pleased  by  a  feather,  tickled  with  a 
straw/  he  should  prefer  a  sonnet  from 
the  Court  Magazine  to  a  debate  in  the 
Commons.  He  may  be  a  connoisseur 
in  paintings  and  beauty,  but  knows 
nothing  of  politics  or  science.  Grisi's 
voice  and  Taglioni's  toe  would  pro- 
bably throw  him  into  fits  of  rapture ; 
but  he  should  find  no  charms  in  Lord 
Al thorp's  speech  on  the  budget;  and 
Mr.  Humes  nasal  syllogisms  would 
worry  his  inmost  soul  out.  I  am  con- 
fident he  is  a  character.  Who  the  devil 
is  it?" 

'<  A  person  who  will  be  remembered 
when  Mr.  Hume  is  forgotten,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  joined  to 
the  bygone  Spencers — Romeo  Coates." 

"  Romeo  Coates  1 — what!  the  ge- 
nuine Coates !  the  veritable  cocka- 
doodledool — So  it  is!  I  have  not 
seen  him  these  twenty  years.  By  Jove  I 
he  seems  wonderfully  fresh.  Is  the  old 
boy  acting  here  ?'' 

*'  He  is  amusing  himself.  Fortunate 
would  it  be  for  mankind  in  general  if 
their  amusements  were  as  innocent  as 
his ;  and  yet,  because  he  differs  in  taste 
and  (being  his  own  master)  in  habits 
from  others  of  his  countrymen,  he  is 
thought  a  fool.  I  know  him  better. 
I  also  know  those  who  have  held  him 
forth  to  mockery :  and  were  I  to  choose 
between  them,  should  I  join  with  the 
heartless,  sneering  profligate,  who  sees 
no  beauty  in  female  excellence,  who 
feels  no  excitement  unless  rendered 
piquant  by  vice,  whose  conversation  is 
slander,  whose  mental  stores  are  vulgar 
gossip,  who  loves  the  tittle-tattle  of 
cotenes  better  than  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophers, who  debauches  his  friend's 
wife  through  vanity — not  passion,  and 
who  shoots  his  friend  through — ^honour; 
or  am  I  to  give  my  countenance  to  a 
man  not  a  whit  more  frivolous,  but 
whose  foibles  are  not  vicious  —  who  is 
certainly  no  Stoic,  perhaps  somewhat 
of  an  Epicurean — who,  if  he  does  no 
great  good,  assuredly  does  but  little 
harm — one  with  whose  caprices,  eccen- 
tricities, and  habits,  a  good  man  may 
enter  into,  may  almost  identify  himself 
with  ?" 

*'  I  wish  you  had  seen  his  phaeton 
covered  with  cocks." 

"  Ek  hien !  did  you  never  see  Es- 
terhazy  covered  with  pearls?  The 
cocks  for  me/' 

**  I  suppose  you  know  him." 

"  Well ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
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he  ».  His  soul  is  honour  itself,  and 
djere  is  something  amiable  in  his  va- 
nity ;  his  imagination  and  intellect  are 
perhaps  not  so  entirely  regulated  by 
nis  reason  as  worldly-minded  mecha- 
nics would  judge  necessary  for  a  strug- 
gle after  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  life  ; 
he  looks  upon  the  sordid  slave  of  coin- 
scraping  pursuits  as  a  monster — 

*  Monstnm  horrendum,  infonne,  ingens, 
ctti  lumen  ademptom ! ' 

lie  lives  in  a  cauleur  de  rose  atmosphere 
of  his  own;  his  tastes  are  high-born  1 
he  has  no  appetite  for  coarse  excite- 
ments ;  he  sins  like  a  gentleman ;  his 
flights  have  but  little  actual  flesh  and 
blood  in  them;  his  adoration  of  beauty 
is  chivalrous,  and  his  ardour  in  wo- 
man's cause  is  always  Quixotic.  If 
his  gaiete  de  aewr  is  ridiculous  to  us, 
our  frigidity  and  circumspection  must 
be  detestable  to  him.  I  defy  you  to 
be  ten  minutes  in  his  company,  with- 
out throwing  off  the  '  wet-olanketive- 
ness '  which  usually  extinguishes  your 
social  qualities,  and  almost  fancying 
yourself^  bewitched  by  laughing  gas. 
Lady  Morgan  tried  to  hash  him  up 
for  the  public  taste,  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Rosbrin,  in  her  novel  of  Florence 
Macarthy ;  and,  suppressing  his  good 
(qualities,  gave  nothmg  but  his  foibles 
to  the  novel-reading  world :  she  might 
equally  well  have  described  Napoleon's 
cocked  hat,  and  said  that  ted  the 
French  armies  from  Paris  to  the 
Kremlin.'' 

''  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you  a 
moment,  Pag.  How  do  you  come  to 
be  so  conversant  with  our  trifling  lite- 
rature? I  thought  you  had  no  time 
for  any  thing  but  playing  the  fiddle.'' 

'*  rah  1  You  know  about  as  much 
of  me  as  the  news-manufacturing  ras- 
cals do  who  accuse  me  of  an  affaire  de 
caw  with  the  little  Watson.  I  have 
long  been  a  correspondent  of  Thee 
Ilooke's — a  monstrous  jolly  fellow  he 
is  too.  Lockhart  always  sends  me  a 
Quarterly ;  Jeflery  offered  me  the 
Edinburgh^  but,  entre  noiis,  1  don't 
admire  its  politics;  Peter  Robinson — 
I  wonder  if  he  is  as  ibnd  of  fish  as 
ever — from  Peter  I  sometimes  get  a 
box  of  books;  and  when  any  thing 
comes  out  worth  reading,  Percy  Banks 
sends  me  a  line  and  I  order  it.  Thus, 
you  see,  I  am  au  courant  du  jour. 
Besides  these,  my  son  Achilles'  tutor 
was  an  Englishman.  Now  to  return 
to  Monsieur  Coates.    I  don't  blame 


any  of  your  countrymen  individually  for 
not  understanding,  or  for  undervaluing 
his  character:  'tis  the  misfortune  of 
your  social  system.  Had  he  been  a 
slang  man,  or  a  turf  man,  or  a  Meltoo 
man,  or  a  yachter,  or  a  member  of 
Crockford's,  or  a  baronet  at  Boodle's, 
or  even  a  Whig  at  Brookes*8,  no  one 
would  have  remarked  him ;  but  be- 
cause he  was  an  actor  instead  of  a 
horse-jockey  —  and  no  bad  one  either 
— you  say  he  vrants  dignity  of  cha- 
racter. Stuff!  It  is  your  system! 
your  system !  In  France's  vieiiie  cour^ 
now  he  would  have  been  admired  t 
gai  et  gaUlardf  he  would  have  been 
exquisite  at  the  trianant  and  peHts 
wuper$;  and  had  he  lived  in  the  old 
time  of  troubadours,  he  would  have 
sung  laies  and  sirventet  to  half  the  fair 
princesses  of  Europe.  Now  I  like  him 
amazingly ;  and  though,  in  your  ideas, 
far  beyond  his  dancing  age,  he  is  more 
caressed  by  the  damoiselles  than  any 
cavalier  here." 

"  By  Jove,  Pag  1  you  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  in  the  ex-tragedian's 
fiivour  with  glorious  good-will,  and 
have  thumped  me  into  an  irresistible 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  him." 

I  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Coates, 
but  had  no  time  to  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy of  Paganini's  exordium,  as  he  was 
off  like  a  shot  to  whisk  a  little  snub- 
nosed  thing  round  in  a  waltz,  before 
we  had  interchanged  nine  words ;  but 
I  hope  to  see  more  of  him  to-morrow. 
He  nas  asked  me  to  dinner;  and  Pa- 
ganini gives  so  fascinating  a  description 
of  his  Beaume  and  Volney — the  best 
Burgundy  wines  going — that  I  mean 
to  give  him  a  benefit. 

The  next  person  I  encountered  was 
a  little  bald-headed  fat  Frenchman, 
with  a  remarkably  stiffly-starched  white 
neckcloth  and  piercing  dark  eyes,  who 
was  so  singularly  civil  when  I  hap- 
pened by  accident  to  tread  on  his  foot 
(instead  of  calling  me  to  an  account 
and  pinking  me,  beggine  my  pardon), 
that  I  was  overwhelmed  by  my  own 
gaucheriey  and  was  quite  as  vexed  at 
it  as  he  expressed  himself  to  be  for 
being  in  my  way.  He  passed  on, 
cringing  to  some,  bowing  to  others, 
and  making  way  for  all.  Few,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  notice  him ;  and  those 
that  did  so  rather  avoided  than  wel- 
comed him.  I  asked  Paganini  who 
he  was. 

''  One  of  the  most  infamous  rascals 
unhanged/'  answered   Pag.     **  Folk 
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here  call  him  the  Chevalier,  and  a 
consummate  chevalier  cTindustrie  he  is. 
My  blood  boils  when  I  see  him ;  he 
did  me  pn^Xy  (JoUiment  fourbe)  out 
of  some  thousand  francs  lately  at  dearie 

—  as  politely  and  smoothly,  too,  as  if 
he  was  performing  tlie  most  amiable 

Eiece  of  niendship  imaginable,  que  tout 
!s  iHablet  Femportent  /" 

«  What!  a  regular  sharper?" 

*'  Ay,  as  many  of  your  countrymen 
have  discovered  to  dieir  cost.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  he  can  deal  what  cards 
he  pleases,  turn  up  a  king  when  he 
likes,  and  perform  undiscovered  several 
odier  turns  of  his  villanous  mitier. 
There  is  only  one  man  here  who  can 
play  with  him." 

**  Who,  prav  T 

**  Yonder  dark,  sentimental,  black- 
whiskered  Englishman,  whom  I  saw 
yon  looking  at  when  you  first  entered 
the  room ;  who,  if  not  the  devil  him- 
self, has  graduated  in  the  devil's  school 

—  vuklicU,  a  Pall  Mall  hell.  After 
the  first  night,  however,  it  seems  the 
rogues  found  out  each  other's  strong 

gMnts,  and  now  play  on  the  same  side, 
onfound  them  !^ 

At  this  time,  a  Frenchman  came  up 
and  shook  hands  with  the  signer.  I 
liked  his  appearance  much :  character 
was  written  m  his  features.  His  straight 
dark  hair,  very  slightly  sprinkled  with 
grey,  was  worn  fiat  on  his  high  fore- 
head, which  was  singularly  angular. 
His  temples  fell  in,  shewing  promi- 
nently the  ridge  of  bone  from  which 
his  eye-brows  sprung,  black  and  bushy, 
shading  a  dark  and  deep-set  grey  eye. 
His  mouth  (from  what  could  be  seen 
of  it  under  a  pent-house  of  moustache 

—  the  only  hair  on  his  face)  was  large 
and  chin  massive,  and  his  face  gene- 
rally plain ;  but  there  was  a  decision, 
almost  a  sternness  in  his  expression, 
which,  combined  with  a  gentle  tone  of 
voice  and  graceful  carriage,  gave  him 
an  aristocratic  bearing,  diflfering  widely 
from  the  pushing,  obtruding,  swagger- 
ing, low- Irish  sort  of  would-be-gentle- 
man manner,  perpetually  jarring  my 
sensitive  friend  Paganini's  nerves  here, 
that  are  as  finely  strung  as  his  own 
Cremona's.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
care  nothing  for  people's  jostling  against 
me.  I  rather  like  it.  It  prevents  one 
growing  too  fai  and  too  fastidious,  and 
by  running  the  gauntlet  between  the 
legs  of  all  sorts  of  society,  some  insight 
into  diversity  of  character  must  be  ob- 
tained.   Then  my  shoulders  are  suf- 


ficiently broad  for  most  crowds,  and 
when  any  one  leans  upon  me,  my 
wrath  at  the  individual  inconvenience 
to  myself  evaporates  in  pity  for  those 
on  whom  I  lean.  In  short,  I  am  by 
no  means  particular,  and  jog  through 
this  world  with  the  stomach  of  an 
ostrich,  hide  of  a  horse,  and  indifference 
of  a  Strand  coal-heaver.  Not  so  with 
the  melodist.  He  cannot  bear  to  be 
elbowed,  hates  the  breath  of  aught  but 
heaven's  zephyrs  to  agitate  the  locks 
over  the  cape  of  his  coat,  and  shrinks 
like  a  nautilus  into  its  shell  when  a 
Boulogne  buck  approaches.  From  the 
delight  both  evinced  at  the  meeting,  I 
was  induced  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  stranger.  His  figure  was  well  put 
together,  rather  under  the  middle  size, 
and  looked  to  advantage  in  a  tight 
coat  buttoned  up  to  the  throat.  He 
wore  neither  ring,  chain,  nor  ornament 
of  any  kind,  except  the  smallest  pos- 
sible riband  of  decoration  at  his  button-^ 
hole ;  which,  with  his  moustaches, 
proclaimed  him  a  mUitaire.  He  passed 
on.    I  asked  who  he  was. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Brock,*' 
answered  Paganini.  **  A  fine  fellow 
he  is,  brave  as  his  sword,  and  roytdute 
enrage ;  and  with  him  goes  young  De 
Peyronnet,  son  of  the  ex-minister, 
cygnets  from  the  sanoe  erie.  De  Brock, 
as  chef  d'escadron  of  the  lanclen  de  la 
garde,  on  service  in  Paris  during  the 
Uhree  glorious  days,'  fought  in  the 
good  cause  as  if  his  single  arm  could 
have  kept  his  king  on  his  throne  of 
lilies ;  and  with  such  concentrated 
aristocratic  hate  against  the  bourgeoU 
canaille,  that  his  companions  say  he 
only  escaped  fire  and  steel,  in  his  re- 
peated charges  on  the  barricades,  by 
miracle.  His  cause  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  withdrew  from  a  service  which 
had  changed  masters.  De  Peyronnet 
was  another  who  threw  up  his  com- 
mission as  captain  of  chasseurs,  and 
with  it  all  prospect  of  advancement. 
De  Brock  has  an  independent  fortune, 
De  Peyronnet  none ;  but  the  first  would 
starve  before  the  other  should  know 
want.  They  are  two  hien  hons  enfans, 
and  I  for  one  would  not  be  sorry  to 
see  their  cause  once  more  flourishing.'^ 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Pag !  you  don't 
mean  that,  do  you?  When  you  were 
in  England,  Maginn  and  I  both  took 
you  for  a  Radical,  fond  of  triangular 
parliaments,  an  admirer  of  Cobbett, 
eater  of  reform  dinners,  believer  in  the 
Timet,  and  so  forth." 
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<<  God    forbid,  Mr.  O'Donoghue  I 

[Paganini  never  can  pronounce  my 
name  properly ;  he  {generally  baslies  it 
into  O'Dun-oo-oo.]  Heaven  above 
forfend  1  That  yott  might  have  been 
mistaken  is  not  surprising,  but  how 
the  Doctor  came  to  be  so  much  in 
error  I  cannot  at  all  comprehend :  I 
will  set  him  right,  however,  the  next 
letter  I  write  to  him.  How  very  hot 
it  is  in  this  crowded,  low-pitched 
room  I  suppose  we  take  a  turn  in  the 
open  air,  and  come  back  here  pre- 
sently." 

**  With  all  my  heart ;  or  let  us  walk 
quietly  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  have 
a  cool  flask  of  champagne,  and  then 
place  aux  dames  once  more." 

We  quaffed  the  champagne,  and 
again  found  ourselves  in  the  assembly- 
rooms.  The  scene  liad  changed  during 
our  absence.  The  youngest  of  the 
damsels  were  still  whisking  and  twirl- 
ing, with  as  indefatigable  energy  as  at 
first ;  some,  a  little  older,  were  talking 
sentiment  in  comers ;  a  few,  rather  an- 
tiquated belies,  had  come  into  play  for 
the  very  young  men  who  wanted  part- 
ners ;  the  elite  of  the  society  had  gone 
home  to  bed  ;  Coates  was  tiguiing 
away  vigorously ;  and  De  Brock,  with 
De  Peyronnet,  had  joined  the  icarU 
table,  where  high  play  was  going  on, 
and  where  the  Chevalier  and  the  "  leg*' 
were  at  work.  Paganini  always  plays, 
and  I  do  occasionally.  We  threw  our 
crowns  on  the  table,  backing  the  side 
where  De  Brock  and  De  Peyronnet 
had  staked  their  money  against  the 
gentlemen  of  sharping  reputation.  But 
instead  of  losing,  as  I  rather  expected, 
we  contrived  at  first  to  win.  I  suppose 
they  were  playing  on  the  square,  or, 
perhaps,  on  the  system,  of"  venturing 
a  sprat  to  catch  a  salmon."  After  a 
time,  however,  fortune  changed  sides. 
This  was  all  natural  enough,  though 
by  no  means  pleasant.  We  lost,  in 
our  turn,  not  only  our  money,  but, 
some  of  us,  our  temper.  De  Peyron- 
net was  not  the  least  happy ;  Paganini 
swore  in  a  most  uu-Christianlike  and 
unmusical  manner,  and  I  fancy  I  must 
have  been  particularly  peevish  and  dis- 
agreeable :  fortunately,  De  Brock  was 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  otherwise  the 
Chevalier  and  his  black  brother  in  ini- 
quity would  have  shorn  us  to  the  bone. 
He  kept  his  eye  upon  their  proceedings 
with  such  an  expression  in  it,  that  no 
^pross  fraud  could  have  been  commit- 
^d ;  and  though  he  spoke  in  the  mild- 


est possible  manner,  with  the  smoothest 
accents  of  a  sucking-dove,  he  looked 
as  if  he  would  demolish  them  in  a 
twinkling  if  he  caught  them  out  in  any 
tricks.  Fair  or  foul,  as  the  play  might 
have  been,  we  suffered.  The  more 
heartily  we  cursed  our  ill-luck,  the 
more  obstinately  resolved  it  appeared 
to  stick  to  us ;  till  we  not  only  made 
a  transfer  of  our  gains,  but  of  other 
loose  cash  from  our  purses,  to  the 
pockets  of  our  opponents.  At  last 
De  Brock  refused  to  play  any  longer ; 
De  Peyronnet  usually  acts  as  he  does ; 
I  saw  fortune  and  the  devil  were  against 
me;  Paganini  was  nearly  tninus  all  his 
pocket-money;  so  we  no  longer  dis- 
puted the  victory,  but  agreed  to  fly 
the  field  and  go  and  sup  with  De 
Brock,  who  had  lodgings  in  the  upper 
town.  We  accordingly  left  the  rooms, 
and  took  our  flushed  faces  into  the 
open  air. 

Now,  as  every  body  knows,  the  long, 
broad,  up-hill  street  joining  the  upper 
to  the  lower  town  of  Boulogne  is  called 
the  Grande  Rue ;  and  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  Grande  Rue, 
ascending,  stands  the  police-office, 
where  an  officer's  guard  of  the  Garde 
Nationale  is  daily  irregularly  mounted. 
A  jolly  time  of  it  has  this  guard  ;  for  it 
is  a  most  independent  guard — inde- 
pendent of  discipline,  order,  and  com- 
mand :  its  component  parts  may  get 
drunk  as  Chloe, —  sing,  dance,  huaa, 
play  cards,  and  blind  man's  buff,  if 
they  please ;  but  if  a  man  strikes  his 
superior  officer,  he  is  not  flogged, — no, 
that  would  degrade  him,  and  might 
alarm  the  neighbours ;  no,  these  are  the 
only  things  done, — call  a  court-martial 
at  once  —  establish  the  fact  of  the  cul- 
prit's striking  the  blow  —  don't  say  a 
word  about  provocation — quite  irrele- 
vant that — find  him  guilty  in  two 
minutes — trot  him  down  to  the  sands 
in  five — file  of  musketry ,*priest,  cruci- 
fix, Latin  jabber — ready,  present,  fire — 
bang  I  Dead  as  a  door-nail — pop  die 
body  under  the  sod  — Vive  Louis  Phi- 
lippe I  and  Corbleu  !  Don't  strike  an 
officer  again.  Well,  after  all  said  and 
done,  there  is  nothing  like  liberty, 
virtue,  revolution,  philosophy,  and  a 
few  ounces  of  lead.  "  Put  your  trust 
in  the  Lord,"  cried  Cromwell,  "  and 
keep  your  powder  dry  !"  "  You  shall 
be  free  as  the   breeze,"  cries  Louis 

Philippe ;  "  but,  by ,  if  you  stir 

an  inch  I'll  spifflicate  you  !"  There  is  a 
sublime  majesty,  or  majestic  sublimity 
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— which  you  will— in  these  incentives 
to  virtue  wonderfully  refreshing  after  a 
hairicade  shindy  in  Paris,  or  a  bloody 
insurrection  at  Lyons. 

The  guard  had  pushed  their  Pegasus 
of  jollification  nearly  to  the  goal  of  ine- 
briation, after  their  usual  manner,  when 
we  hove  in  sight ;  they  were  singing, 
and  swearing,  and  kicking  up  a  regular 
bobbery,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
their  officer  —  a  great,  hW,  lumping 
hulk,  like  a  huge  white  ant  in  uniform, 
—  and  exceedingly  to  the  delight  of 
De  Brock  and  De  Peyronnet,  who 
held  these  heroes  in  marvellously  small 
estimation;  even  Paganini  indulged  in 
that  low-toned  quiet  merriment  which 
you  may  recollect  he  exhibited  to  us 
when  telling  his  triumph  over  the  chan- 
cellor at  the  civic  dinner.  The  guard 
by  no  means  relished  the  exhibition  of 
our  risible  propensities  at  their  ex- 
pense. We  were  ofdered  to  pass  on ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  knew,  laughing  in  the 
Grande  Rue  of  Boulogne  was  no  frac- 
ture of  the  Gallican  laws ;  so  we  sent 
them  d  tout  Us  diables,  and  said  we 
should  do  precisely  as  we  pleased 
under  existing  circumstances.  The 
guard  differed  from  us  on  this  question, 
and  threatened  to  lodge  us  in  the 
blackhole  until  the  properly-constituted 
authorities  should  decide  who  was 
right  and  who  was  mistaken.  But 
here  again  wc  were  at  issue,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  right,  but  also  in  a 
trifling  measure  touching  our  con- 
venience, seeing  we  all  acknowledged 
a  penchant  for  sleeping  in  beds,  with 
the  usual  means  and  appliances  of 
sheets  and  blankets,  in  preference  to  a 
resting-place  of  damp  flag-stones,  and 
previously  thickly-inhabited  straw.  The 
arguers  on  both  sides  grew  warm,  and 
the  arguments  ceased  to  be  of  the  de- 
licate description  used  in  other  schools 
of  rhetoric.  Naughty  words  were 
whispered  ;  an  oath  or  two  slipped 
out.  De  Brock  twirled  his  moustache, 
and  Paganini  twined  his  long  fingers, 
like  tendrils,  round  an  ash  twig  about 
nine  times  as  thick  as  his  bow.  De 
Peyronnet  longed  to  thrash  them  all ; 
and  I  would  have  handled  two  or  three 
with  pleasure,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  sands,  or  the  gal- 
leys. I  never  was  a  good  boatman, 
and  should  hate  to  be  shot  at  Boulogne. 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  have  caught  them 
near  a  place  called  Ballybeg,  in  the 
county  Galway  !  to  have  given  them  a 
slight  entertainment   at  home,  mortf 


Hihemk^t,     How  they  would    have 
been  basted 

"  By  a  good  old  Irish  gentleman, 
One  of  the  olden  time  !" 

At  this  critical  moment  up  walks 
Romeo  Coates  from  one  side  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Industrie  from  another. 
Both  joined  in  the  amiable  discussion, 
but  on  adverse  grounds.  Words  might 
have  led  to  blows,  had  not  the  fat 
white  officer,  previously  irritated  at 
those  nominally  under  his  commnnd, 
taken  it  into  his  fat  white  pericranium 
that  we,  the  disturbers  of  Boulogne's 
quiet  and  slumbers,  were  entirely  in 
the  right.  He  called  the  guard  to 
order.  The  guard  had  no  order  be- 
longing to  it ;  neither  did  it  seem  to 
care  for  his  calling  more  than  if  he  had 
been  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep.  We  swore  he  was  entirely  cor- 
rect, and  offered  to  bear  witness  to  his 
discretion  and  their  irregularity.  This 
only  made  matters  worse.  Their  lan- 
guage became  shamefully  bad  ;  and  at 
length  one  of  the  heroes,  unconscion- 
ably drunk,  threatened  to  make  his  su- 
perior attend  to  him  by  a  hint  ad- 
ministered through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  butt-end  of  his  firelock.  The 
officer  demurred,  and  in  turn  swore,  if 
the  refractory  soldier  of  the  Garde  Na- 
tionale  did  not  obey  his  orders,  he 
would  pink  him  on  the  instant,  and 
have  him  shot  on  the  sands  next  morn- 
ing, for  mutiny,  into  the  bargain.  De 
Brock  and  De  Peyronnet  backed  him 
up,  and  Paganini  flourished  his  twig, 
liie  soldier  elevated  his  piece,  the 
officer  lugged  away  at  the  handle  of 
his  sword  ;  the  soldier  brought  his 
weapon  against  his  white  commander's 
white  skull  before  he  could  introduce 
his  weapon  to  the  open  air;  and  Pa- 
ganmi,  with  all  imagmable  grace,  com- 
bined with  a  sufficiency  of  muscle  and 
hearty  good  will,  dealt  such  a  whack 
on  the  operator,  that  he  measured  his 
length  beside  his  superior.  At  the 
same  instant,  I  perceived  a  beautiful 
puddle  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  heap  of 
agreeable  matter  accumulated  from  that 
day's  fish-roarket.  The  chevalier  stood 
near  it;  and,  not  able  for  the  soul  of 
me  to  resist  the  impulse,  I  sent  him 
neck  and  shoulders  right  into  both 
puddle  and  heap  ;  served  him  right, 
too. 

The  fiill  of  the  officer  brought  the 
guard  to  their  senses;  it  was  no  joke  to 
be  shot  on  the  sands.     Matters  were  in 
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a  certain  degree  cprnpromifed  ;  we 
were  permitted  to  retire ;  the  great 
white  ant  in  uniform  was  put  to  bed, 
and  deluged  with  tisane ;  and  the 
evening's  amusement  ended  over  a 
roaring  bowl  of  brandy-punch,  at  De 
Brock's,  where  we  drank  success  to 
illegitimacy ;  Pag.  danced  an  Irish 
jig ;  Coates  died  twice  as  Richard  III. ; 
and  I  sung  ''  The  Groves  of  Blarney'' 
in  Front's  best  style. 

This  morning  I  hear  the  soldier  of 
the  glorious  guard  is  not  to  be  shot, — 
be  is  only  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
seven  years ;  and  the  chevalier  is  said 


to  complain  of  rheumatism  in  his  left 
shoulder. 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  send  the  ras- 
cal my  small  edition  of  Bacon,  and 
turn  down  the  leaf  at — "  Quarrels  and 
private  animosities  must  be  discreetly 
and  carefully  avoided.  *  *  *  And 
let  a  roan  beware  of  keeping  company 
with  the  passionate  and  quarrelaome, 
who  will  otherwise  engage  them  in 
their  own  quarrels."  But  mv  paper  is 
full ;  and  so  for  the  present  has  ended 
my  lark  with  Paganini. 

Yours  ever, 

CoBli£LIU8  O'DONOGHUB. 


MEN  AKD  MANNERS. 


A  SXBXE8  OF  8ATIAE8. 


BY   PIERCE   PUNGENT. 


ArguiMnt, — The  poet  sopposes  the  aatoniahment  of  some  ancient  Briton,  if  he 
could  return  to  his  former  haunts,  on  beholding  the  changes  oivilisation  and  the 
mechanical  arts  have  wrought  in  them.  The  progress  of  a  nation  is  assimilated  to  the 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  an  indiridual.  England,  be  says,  has  reached  her  old 
age ;  yet  might  long  survive,  but  for  the  mischievous  mode  of  proceeding  pursued 
by  quacks  towards  her  venerable  constitution.  The  poet  complains  of  the  dearth  of 
true  patriots  ;  while  the  pretenaioa  to  patriotism,  religion,  and  all  the  moral  virtues, 
is  made  with  more  yefaemenee  than  ever.  Thus  some  of  the  colonies  have  been 
sacrificed  to  pretended  humanity.  The  Whig  is  compared  to  the  crocodile;  the 
innocent  that  trusts  the  Whig  to  the  trochilus;  and  Democracy,  that  will  destroy  the 
Whig,  to  the  river-horse,  that  destroys  the  crocodile.  The  Messalina  of  modem 
times  is  introduced  to  shew  the  decline  of  true  morality  in  England ;  for  even  she 
had  her  crowds  of  admiring  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  patriots.  The  true  vdfe  and  modest 
maiden  are  contrasted  with  that  unhsppy  infamy.  The  secret  vices  of  our  Bsbylcn 
as  well  as  the  public  are  exhibited ;  and  the  apathy  of  persons  of  good  principles,  in 
the  present  frightful  crisis,  is  stated  as  a  fearful  omen  of  impending  ruin. 

Olivsb  Yobks* 
Satire  VIII. 

Could  some  old  Briton  of  the  Trojan  brood, 
Who  from  wild  animals  won  clothes  and  food, 
While  still  the  Roman  left  his  country  free. 
Virgin  as  yet  to  Arts  and  Luxury, 
See  self-moved  wains  where  mighty  forests  stood , 
And  self-moved  ships  careering  o'er  the  flood ; 
The  mighty  mass  ot  many  a  mingled  race, 
Who  dwell  in  towns  where  he  pursued  the  chase ; 
The  men  degenerate  shirted,  cloaked,  and  hosed  — 
Nose  and  eyes  only  to  the  day  exposed  ; 
The  women  prisoned  in  a  pile  of  dress, 
Part  of  their  null  expandea,  part  made  less  — 
While  in  this  act  their  chief  ambition  lies, 
How  to  distort  their  goodly  symmetries ;  •— 
Could  he  behold  ialse  Fashion's  glittering  domes, 
Halls,  palaces,  and  every  thing  but  homes ; 
Changed  countries,  people,  habits,  seasons,  times. 
Pleasures  and  luxuries,  and  sins  and  crimes ; — 
Well  might  the  savage  be  excused,  if  he 
Denied  with  scorn  his  own  posterity. 
The  taste  for  civil  life,  e'en  Althorp  knows. 
Like  that  for  olives,  by  long  habit  grows. 
The  scattered  savages  cut  down  their  trees. 
Build  them  log-huts,  and  dwell  in  villages ; 
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Upon  the  waste  then  towtis  and  cities  rise, 
For  Druid  groves  fair  temples  court  the  skies. 
Some  wise  Prometheus  to  their  hopes  is  given, 
And  steals,  for  their  advantage,  fire  from  heaven. 
Then  new-found  arts  their  stubborn  spirits  draw, 
And  Force  no  longer  is  their  only  law. 
Letters  their  soothing  mfluences  give, 
And  poets  teach  their  heroes  how  to  live. 
By  slow  advances  sure  Improvement  moves, 
And  Order  rules  the  state  the  Maker  loves. 
But  as  the  child  becomes  a  youth  in  time, 
And  shoots  the  youth  to  manhood's  stately  prime, 
But  then  declines,  and  droops,  and  lades  away. 
So  nations  are  of  Time  and  Change  the  prey. 
And  as  the  mortal  man  himself  contains 
The  seeds  of  death  within  his  living  veins. 
But,  wisely  taught,  acquires  the  cheerful  power 
To  lengthen  out  his  yet  permitted  hour ; 
So  will  the  nation,  kept  in  ordered  state, 
Longer  preserve  its  strength  —  protract  its  fate. 
We  long  have  reached  the  flood-mark  of  our  age ; 
In  vain  for  long  did  wildest  factions  rage ; 
In  vain  did  War  present  his  deadliest  form  — 
We  struggled,  battled  with,  survived  the  storm : 
And  now  our  fiut-retreating  waters  fkW, 
And  we  approach  the  fate  assigned  to  all. 
If  we  behold  the  Scythian  make  to  stoop 
His  eagles  on  our  land,  with  fatal  swoop  — 
If  we  the  life-blood  of  existence  lose. 
Which,  wasted  once,  no  piean  art  renews — 
This  comfort  we  to  our  defeature  lend, 
Our  suicidal  hands  our  nation  end.* 

Where  are  the  patriots  who  should  now  stand  forth. 
Defend  their  hearths,  and  shew  their  innate  worth  ? 
Where  are  the  chiefs — the  virtues  of  the  land  — 
Bom  to  take  lead,  rouse,  discipline,  command  ? 
From  churchjrard  mound  and  monumental  stone 
A  solemn  death-voice  murmurs,  '*  There  is  none !'' 
That  gay  patrician  to  some  darling  vice 
Makes  honour,  fortune,  life,  the  sacrifice ; 

*  The  progress  of  society  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  polished  condition  is  a 
carious  object  of  speculation.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of  Herodotus  afford  very  interesting  materials. 
Tiw  growth  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  man,  is  imperceptible  in  the  act  of  growing,  and 
can  only  be  measured  by  eras.  When  it  has  reached  maturity,  it  remains  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  its  palmy  condition,  and  then  begins  to  decline.  It  seems  to  be 
essential  to  all  human  mstitntions  and  societies  that  uey  should  partake  of  the  frailty 
and  oomptible  nature  of  their  mortal  builders.  I  am  of  opinion  that  England  is  now 
in  her  decline ;  and  that  her  place  amon^  the  nations  must  at  no  distant  period  be 
forfeited,  tiiough  the  foUy  of  her  citizens  is  like  enough  to  precipitate  that  mortifying 
conclusion.  It  may  continue  to  hare  a  separate  existence ;  but  it  will  be  something 
like  that  of  Spain.  The  individuals  think  only  of  themselves.  In  the  worst  periods 
of  feudal  tyranny,  however  divided  the  barons  were  among  themselves,  in  the  event 
of  hostile  mvasion  or  foreign  war,  the  cry  was  generally, — **  We  are  all  for  England !" 
The  cry  would  be  now,  if  each  man  would  speak  honestly, — "We  are  each  for 
himsrif." 

When  Prometheus  was  said  to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  nothing  more, 
probably,  was  meant,  than  that  he  communicated  to  men  the  rodiments  of  the  arts; 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  brutes  he  profited  were  the  instruments  of  his  fistte,  so 
powerfully  described  by  ^schylus. 

The  fall  of  Great  Britain,  whether  it  be  by  subjection,  or  by  contemptuous 
sufferance,  to  a  mere  insignificant  existence,  will  at  least  have  been  hastened  by  the 
fact,  that  the  people  have  not  been  true  to  the  country. 
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His  jaded  hours  new-springing  sins  pursue. 

Content  not  with  his  old,  he  hunts  for  new. 

Diseases  fill  his  marrow,  aches  his  bones. 

But  yet  Sir  Plume  the  monitor  disowns : 

A  living  pestilence,  a  breathing  death, 

He  twhies  his  brow  witn  Pleasure's  newest  wreath  ; 

Gloats  in  his  palace,  treads  his  own  arcade, 

His  country's  claims  forgotten  or  betrayed ; 

Till  art  no  longer  can  his  carcass  mend. 

And  with  his  life  his  mottled  follies  end. 

What  boots  it  that  a  thousand  shops  supply 

The  wasteful  means  of  prodigality ; 

Or  that  a  score  of  parishes  are  thine 

To  game  withal,  live  lewdly,  and  to  dine? 

No  bad  man  can  be  happy ;  least  of  all, 

The  lawless,  God-forgetting  prodigal. 

For  less  than  thy  least  crime  the  law  amerced 

Traitors  of  old,  and  wanton  lives  coerced. 

All  patriot  practice  now  is  out  of  date  — 

Men  are  no  more  the  children  of  the  state : 

Iropunitv  invites  the  rebel's  view ; 

What  William  died  for  thinking,  John  can  do.* 

From  earth's  green  bounds,  and  all  her  various  skies. 
Deep-laden  come  the  merchant-argosies. 
A  province  plundered,  colonies  forspent. 
To  make  thy  greedy  maw,  or  back,  content ; 
A  slave-rebellion,  rapine,  homioide. 
To  get  thee  votes,  and  please  thy  ticklish  pride ; 
Thy  country's  page  of  bright  renown  defaced 
To  get,  with  mob  applause,  thy  quackery  graced  ;  — 
Does  this  suffice  ?     When  Vanity  cries  "  hold !" 
To  popular  shouts,  disgust  a  Jew  with  gold.f 

One  may  believe,  before  the  Spaniard  shewed, 
Over  the  waves,  to  wealth  a  ready  road ; 
Before  the  banner  of  St.  George  unfurled 
Its  bloody  blazon  to  the  Indian  world  ; 
When  princesses  could  leave  their  beds  at  five, 
And  in  their  dairies  learn  tlie  way  to  thrive ; 
And  qualify  the  rude  bloom  on  the  cheek 
From  rustic  exercise,  by  reading  Greek ; 

*  In  this  age,  that  vaunts  so  loudly  of  itself,  the  dearth  of  public  men  is  lament- 
able. There  is  not  one  individual  before  the  public  who  claims  the  national  confi- 
dence by  the  union  of  genius,  6rmness,  and  true  patriotism.  The  country  never  was 
famous  for  the  breed  of  statesmen ;  but  it  used  to  produce  worthies.  Their  very 
honesty  made  them  inefficient  as  stace-craftsmen.  Our  rulers  have  neither  the 
honesty  nor  the  talent  rtiquisite  for  government ;  nor  do  those  of  better  sentiments* 
and,  it  may  be,  higher  qualifications,  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  moral  courage 
necessary  to  put  aside  these  Succube.  They  see  the  state-wagon  fast  in  the  rut,  and 
would  be  delighted  with  the  help  of  Hercules  \  but  tbey  will  not  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheels.     Yet  these  men  can  have  the  heart  to  marrj  and  get  children ! 

The  Plumes  of  the  metropolis  are  not  few,  nor  in  their  bad  way  inglorious.  Yet, 
stifle  it  as  tfaej  will,  the  voice  of  conscience  must  at  some  time  or  other  be  heard ; 
and  could  the  veil  be  withdrawn  from  their  thoughts,  it  would  be  found  that  they  too 
acknowledged ,-» 

"  Nemo  mains  feliz  ;  minime  conrnptor.** — Juv,  iv. 

Men  have  been  executed  again  and  again  for  purposing,  or  attempting,  to  do 
what  our  ministers  have  done. 

f  "  Fiat  justitia  mat  caelum"  must  now  be  translated,  "  My  will  be  done,  and  let 

the  country  go  to  the  devil !"    The  national  faith  has  been  so  often  violated  of  late, 

that  the  treatment  of  the  colonies  may  pass  for  a  slight  matter.     In  the  case  of  the 

North  American  states  "  right  was  might;*'  in  that  of  the  islands  "  might  is  right." 

He  former  achieved  their  independence ;  the  latter  have  not  strength  to  try  the  game 

bellion.    The  question  is  not  yet  settled. 
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When  yeomeo's  daughters  would  submit  to  spin, 

Nor  barleycorn  had  lost  the  6e1d  to  gin ; 

When  stout-limbed  nobles  could  unsheathe  their  swords ; 

Ere  yet  coal-diggers  were  advanced  to  lords ; 

Ere  rags  usurped  the  dignity  of  gold, 

And  patriot  parliaments  were  bought  and  sold  ; 

That  fair  Astrcea  lingered  on  our  fields. 

And  gaye  the  joys  Contentment  only  yields. 

But  now  Content  and  Justice  both  have  fled, 

And  Anarchy  exalts  her  frightful  head  : 

While  on  the  banks  of  our  wealth-flowing  Nile, 

Basks  in  the  sunshine  many  a  crocodile ; 

And  many  a  trochilus,  with  servile  bill. 

Tends  on  the  beast  —  oootenl  he  does  not  kill  — 

Draws  from  his  gaping  mouth  the  reptile  food, 

And  bids  men  praise  the  tyrant's  placid  mood. 

But  neither  crocodile  nor  trochilus 

Perceives  how  near  the  hippopotamus 

Looks  on  their  sport,  to  deal  —  for  brief  deferred  — 

Death  to  the  beast,  and  limine  to  the  bird. 

Is  this  a  &ble  ?    Read  it  right,  and  see 

The  Wbigs,  their  friends,  and  stem  Democracy.* 

How  changed  the  people  who,  in  former  times, 
Held  treason  to  be  worst  of  mortal  crimes ; 
But  now  applaud  the  traitor,  and  the  jade. 
Who  from  not  blood  the  royal  bed  betrayed  ! 
Tired  with  the  secrecy  of  English  loves. 
She  seeks  the  shadows  of  Italian  groves; 
Talks  the  soft  language  with  the  meanest  groom. 
And  melting  makes  disperse  her  widowed  gloom. 
Outcast  of  royalty  I  poor,  painted  thing  1 
As  though  breese-maddened,  ever  on  the  wing  I 
From  clime  to  clime  she  wanders  with  the  wind. 
And  ever  leaves  the  stains  of  shame  behind. 
With  blighted  character,  but  burning  lust. 
She  clips  her  minion  with  undoubting  trust ; 
By  land  or  sea,  with  brightening  skies  or  dim, 
False  to  all  others,  only  true  to  him  : 
As  though  her  appetite,  by  instinct  led. 
Grew  from  the  garbage  upon  which  it  fed. 

*  The  coDtentment  of  an  English  fireside  was  a  proverb ;  the  comfort  of  an 
English  home  as  peculiar  to  the  country  as  to  the  language.  There  must  be  soon  no 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  mechauical  science  will  contrive  images 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  and  clay,  to  perform  the  several  offices  of  life.  The  gold 
images  will  wait  at  table,  drive  the  carriage,  and  lend  their  arms  to  their  out-stepping 
ladies ;  the  silver  idols  will  perform  the  duties  of  bed  and  bower,  garden,  and  con- 
servatory* Those  of  iron  will  do  the  work  of  ploughmen,  sheep- tenders,  &c. ;  whilst 
those  of  clay  will  answer  for  the  learned  professions.  The  principle  of  life  will 
easily  be  communicated  by  a  jet  of  steam  ;  and  we  shall  get  on  wonderfully  well. 
The  Whigs  will  be  the  master -Vnlcans,  and  the  sweet  mob  their  complacent 
Alcinoos. 

The  diary  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ahews  that  princesses  did  not  once  disdain  house- 
wiferv. 

Ijie  invention  of  barley-wine,  or  beer,  is  generally  attributed  to  Osiris.  The 
dethronement  of  John  Barleycorn  and  the  elevation  of  gin  has  done  more  to  demo- 
nliae  the  people  than  any  previous  practice  of  the  wicked  upon  the  silly  ones. 

The  Whigs  are  playing  the  crocodiles  :  their  power  is  in  their  mouths ;  for 
thenceforth  £>  the  biros  get  the  leeches.  The  Whig  dependents  play  the  leech- 
feeders,  and  are  in  turn  leeches  themselves.  The  Hippopotamus  lies  in  waiting  to 
destroy  the  serpent  of  the  Nile ;  and  then  his  hangers«on  must  starve,  or  mignkte. 
The  nver- horse— the  Behemoth  of  Scripture — is  a  very  good  type  of  Democracy; 
its  voice  is  between  the  roar  of  a  bull  and  that  of  an  elephant.  For  farther  parti- 
culars, see  Pennant's  Synaptit  ofAuimaU* 
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The  royal  harlot — scorn  of  all  her  race  I 
The  MessaliDa  plays  in  every  place ; 
With  open  bosom,  and  applauding  glance. 
Sees  her  own  Turk  perform  his  phallic  dance ; 
Forgets  herself,  and  all  the  world  beside — 
Kin,  station,  blushes,  decency,  and  pride : 
Tost  on  the  suige  of  Lust's  untiied  alarms, 
The  world  well  lost,  her  courier  in  her  arms. 
By  the  soft  moonshine  of  the  magic  lake. 
What  idle  dreams  of  fame  her  soul  o*ertake  ? 
Why  comes  the  wanton  to  the  chalky  shore  ? 
To  claim  her  lord,  her  daughter  to  deplore? 
Well  did  she  know,  and  by  example  taught, 
A  naughty  public  fkrours  all  is  nauffht. 
The  modest  Whigs  bid  hail  the  modest  Queen  ; 
Was  ever  such  a  gracious  presence  seen  ? 
Some  lair  Arete,  from  Ausonia  sent, 
To  be  our  England's  grace,  life,  ornament ; 
Applauding  mobs  her  chariot-wheels  attend. 
The  Whigs  their  countenance  of  favour  lend ; 
Her  sisters  of  the  game  with  rival  zeal 
Crowd  in  the  streets,  and  raise  their  menj  peal : 
All  that  is  vile  — -  as  life's  sole  business  this  — 
Does  homage  to  the  chaste  Semiramis  I 
With  visage,  heart  of  brass  the  beldam  sits, 
And  smiles  at  all  the  jokes  of  obscene  wits : 
The  decent  witness  scarce  can  tell  her  tale. 
And  lewdly  questioned,  shocked,  her  senses  fiul ; 
But  the  bold  actress  of  the  shameful  scene 
Reviews  the  past  with  a  complacent  mien ; 
.  Accepts  her  triumph  as  a  thing  of  course. 
And  claims  some  credit  for  not  using  force. 
Driven  from  the  altar  and  the  bishop's  oil. 
The  pageant  and  the  feast,  her  passions  boil ; 
Anger,  revenge,  and  unrelenting  hate. 
Glare  round  her  pillow,  on  her  table  wait ; 
Unwonted  continence,  lust  ill-supprest. 
Inflames  her  blood,  and  robs  her  night  of  rest; 
The  shadows  of  youth's  late-remembered  years. 
Reproving  thoughts,  daric  shapes,  and  hideous  fears 
Oppress  her  heart ;  her  life's  last  moment  flies. 
And,  despite  Holland's  skill,  the  ronion  dies. 
A  flood  of  tears  her  memory  bedews, 
A  lusty  riot  all  her  praise  renews ; 
Through  curses,  brick-bats  pass  her  cold  remains, 
And  her  lewd  dust  heroic  mould  profanes. 
Happy,  if  mob  applause  can  please  the  dead  — 
Happier,  if  lust  with  life  together  fled.* 

'-   -     ~ 

*  This  anhappy  woman  was,  for  her  vices  and  owing  to  her  vices,  tiie  darling  of 
the  mob.  The  Whigs  welcomed  and  patronised  her.  Had  she  been  a  chaste  wifi», 
neither  mob  nor  Whigs  would  have  troabled  themselves  about  her ;  had  she  been  a 
passably-decent  adultress,  she  would  not  have  braved  a  trial.  She  might  have  lived 
on  her  lake  with  impunitv;  bat,  forsooth,  she  must  be  a  queen.  The  trial  was 
iaqioUtic,  and  shewed  that  her  august  consort  was  not  acquainted  with  the  marvelloas 
progress  of  Liberalism  among  his  subjects.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  any  part  of  that 
most  disgusting  proceeding;  no  one  can  read  the  report  of  the  trial  wittiout  being 
poIUited.  She  found  a  groom  during  one  of  her  journeys  who  took  her  fancy:  she 
attached  him  to  her  suite.  In  less  than  three  years  she  had  sot  titles  for  him,  and  bad 
given  him  sums  not  less  than  .30,0001.  I  want  no  farther  proof  of  guilt.  The 
peculiar  iniquities  were  developed  on  the  trial.  Yet  the  public  voice  pronounced  her 
innocent ;  the  public  press  proclaimed  her  a  model  of  chastity.  Her  counsellors  got 
briefs,  and  are  now  great  men,  after  a  fashion.    Mr.  Canmng  had  said  of  her  pre. 
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Sweet  Modesty  I  wbat  cbanns  leGne  the  life 
Of  the  puie  Tirgin  and  the  spotless  wife ! 
For  the  dead  matroo  grieved  Affection  weeps, 
While  whis];>ers  Faith,  ^'  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps." 
Roses  and  violets^  ye  virgins  1  bring; 
No  funeral  dirge,  but  hymns  of  rapture  sing ; 
In  porop  triumphant  pace  and  stand  around, 
Nor  let  one  tear  profane  the  simple  mound. 
In  happier  clime  the  virgin  is  new-born. 
Fairer  than  Hope,  and  brighter  than  the  mom  I 
Mourn  not  her  parted  breath  —  she  found  no  pain 
To  bmthe  it  to  the  Giver  back  again. 
Sweet  are  the  showers  which,  softly  murmuring. 
Fill  the  glad  bosom  of  the  fruitful  spring  — 
Sweet  are  the  new  buds,  and  the  opening  flowers. 
But  sweeter  far  those  amaranthine  bowers 
Where  virgin  spirits  virgin  joys  approve  — 
Their  life  a  music  of  hannonious  love. 

But  wedded  false  ones  are  no  longer  nure. 
Though  Secrecy  preserves  their  honours  fair. 
Well  with  a  look  and  smile  can  Flavia  check 
The  bold  advance — she  has  a  friend  at  beck. 
Her  softer  hours  are,  like  her  calls,  arranged ; 
She  sometimes  changes,  never  is  estranged. 
Fashion  forbids  the  husband  now  to  see. 
Unless  Imprudence  courts  publicity. 
The  false  complexion  of  tli'  adulterate  face 
Reveals  the  waste  of  life,  but  not  disgrace. 
The  men,  more  prudent  now  than  heretofore. 
Boast  less  of  conquests,  therefore  conquer  more. 
All  moves,  like  clock*work,  certain  and  unseen  -— 
Suspicion  only  cannot  make  a  C|uean.* 

And  are  there  no  supposititious  heirs  ? 
No  spurious  claimants  for  paternal  cares  ? 
Swells  there  beneath  no  dainty  matron's  zone 
The  furtive  growth  the  father  roust  not  own  ? 
No  mean  alliances  ?  no  marriage-bed. 
By  high-bom  spouse  for  low-boro  frailty  spread  ? 
No  marriase-compact,  that  provision  makes 
For  her,  whose  wantonness  the  bed  forsakes  i 
Or  are  those  humbler  beauties  only  frail. 
Whose  chastities  for  dress  and  gew-gaws  &il  — 
>Vhose  mortal  virtue  never  might  withstand 
Kisses,  and  rings  for  either  ear  and  hand  -^ 

viously,  that  she  was  "  the  grace,  the  life,  and  the  ornament  of  society."  By  all 
accounts  she  must  have  been  a  solid  erace.  I  believe  her  to  have  been  as  unchaste 
and  impure  as  any  woman  ever  was  ^o  gave  the  rein  to  her  passions.  She  died 
after  a  short  illness.  There  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  to  be  reverent  to  those  dead 
who  in  their  lives  were  not  reverent  to  themselves.  A  well-known  doctrine  supposes 
that  our  evil  passions  form  our  punishment  hereafter, —  the  passions  without  the  j 
means  of  their  gratification,—  the  lusts  of  the  body  without  the  bodily  instruments. 

f  Those  persons  who  are  famiUar  with  Juvenal  are  aware  that  there  is  not,  even  - 
in  Vienna,  the  most  dissolute  capital  of  Europe,  any  thing  like  the  monstRMis  viess 
for  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  women  of  Rome,  in  his  time,  an  inftmoos  notoriety. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  society  in  London  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  secret  vice.  That  our  women  are  yet,  generally,  remarkable  for  chastity 
as  well  as  beauty  is  a  blessing  we  have  to  be  grateful  for.  Incontinence  generally 
accompanies  luxurious  living ;  and  as  the  luxury  of  certain  classes  of  society  has 
lucreased,  it  follows  that  incontinence  has  increased  also. 

The  more  particular  allusions  in  the  text  require  no  explanation. 
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Whom  a  chantilly  veil  eflectual  woos. 

And  any  Jove  that  rains  down  gold  subdues  ?* 

Ill  vain  Suspicion's  arrows  glance  around. 

Vice  is  not  vice  till  it  is  open  found. 

Tlien  fiairewell  all  —  home,  kindred,  friends,  and  fiime, 

When  once  the  ballad-singers  catch  the  name  I 

**  What  madness  1  what  imprudence!  want  of  taste !" 

Seeming  is  godliness  to  the  unchaste : 

The  want  of  virtue  never  makes  the  vice  — 

The  sin  lies  only  in  the  sacrifice. 

Oh,  mighty  influence  of  mortal  breath ! 

The  flight,  desertion,  solitude,  and  death  I 

Four  words  I  but  what  a  world  there  comes  between. 

Of  thoughts  that  conscience  will  not  let  her  screen ! 

''  Happy  1  how  happy !  had  my  humbler  life 

Made  me  some  honest  farmer's  thriving  wife. 

Woe's  me !  who  now  will  make  my  girl  his  bride  ? 

Would  I  had  honest  lived,  or  early  died ! 

And  left  by  him  I  by  whom  of  all  bereft — 

Despised  of  him  for  whom  my  all  I  left  I 

Where — how — why  should  the  wretched  outcast  live  ? 

Hope  there  is  none — this  world  will  not  forgive  : 

Ofleoded  Heaven !  'tis  shut  1  —  Despair  1  despair  1 

I  cannot  pray  I  God  1  hear  the  sinner's  prayer  V' 

Vain  fashion  of  the  world  1  false,  glittering  ray 
Of  dew-drop  sheen,  the  sun  soon  melts  away ! 
To  what  gilt  calves  must  now  our  Israel  bow  ? 
For  what  high  bribes  forsake  their  country  now? 
What  idols  are  concealed  in  Achan's  tent  ? 
What  gifts  of  price  for  Moab's  chiefs  are  sent  ? 
One  wants  a  title  —  this  a  riband's  grace  — 
This  sighs  for  honour,  and  that  pines  for  place. 
But  most  are  spell-bound  by  an  Evil  Eye, 
Or  fettered  in  tne  chains  of  Apathy ; 
The  siren  Luxury  lulls  every  sense, 
And  rocks  them  in  the  lap  of  Indolence. 
Bright  flashed  the  lights  in  high  Belshazzar's  hall. 
Where  all  of  noble  graced  his  festival; 
The  brimming  goblet  and  the  festive  song. 
Beauty  and  Mirth  the  moments  sped  along; 
River,  and  gates,  tlie  walls,  the  fbe  forgot ; 
The  Mede  came  thundering  on  —  they  heard  it  not ! 
The  murderous  lance  made  stop  the  wanton  strain  — 
That  night  the  king  and  all  his  court  were  slain. f 

*  It  has  been  declared  by  learned  judges  from  the  bench,  that  the  love  of  dress 
IS  the  chief  cause  of  the  enormous  prostitution  of  the  women  of  the  lower  ranks.  This 
evil  increases  fearfully  ;  and  therefore  the  morals  of  the  country  have  suffered 
immensely  from  spinning-jennies,  steam-engines,  and  the  free-trade.  The  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  the  commodities  that  ministers  to  vanity  makes  them  necessaries  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  before ;  and  what  woman  can  bear  to  be  exceeded  in 
finery  by  any  of  her  own  rank  "i 

The  undue  importance  that  is  given  to  wealth  as  an  instrument  of  national  pro- 
sperity is  at  the  root  of  this  and  much  more  mischief.  Wealth  cannot  renew  a 
vitiated  people,  nor  repair  the  derangements  of  the  moral  character. 

t  The  sin  of  Achan  is  recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Joshua.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  is  given  by  Herodotus  in  his  first  book. 
His  narrative  in  this  passage  of  his  history,  and  in  many  others,  remarkably  con6nn8 
the  Scripture.  Belshaszar  was  doomed,  it  will  be  said.  If  a  man  rushes  madly  on 
danger,  or  sits  down  quietly  and  submits  to  any  attack  that  is  made  on  him,  he  is 
equuly  doomed.    The  apathy  of  persons  of  all  ranks  of  good  principles  is,  m  the 
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present  alarming  crisis,  the  worst  feature  of  the  times. 
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POETRY  —  THE  MODERN  POETS. 
BY  SIR  EGERTOM  BRYDGES  (pER  LEGEM  TERRifi)  LORD  CHAM  DOS  07  8UDELEY. 


I  LEAVE  Allan  Cunningham's  Sketch  of 
Modem  EnglUh  Literature  to  its  own 
fate.  I  differ  with  him  on  many 
points.  I  admit  it  to  be  very  difficult 
to  speak  impartially  of  living  contem- 
poraries. Allan  commences,  I  think, 
about  the  time  of  Johnsou*s  death.  I 
remember  that  time  well ;  I  was  then 
more  than  of  age.  It  filled  the  public 
talk,  and  all  the  public  journals,  for  a 
year  or  two ;  nay,  for  four  or  five  years. 
Would  Johnson  have  made  an  equal 
impression  on  the  public  in  the  present 
day  ?  I  think  he  would  !  He  was 
too  strong  and  too  piquant  to  have 
foiled  at  any  time  of  being  impressive. 
That  he  often  wanted  taste  and  sensi- 
bility can  surely  no  longer  be  ques' 
tioned ;  that  he  most  unjustly  rejected 
the  imaginative  department  of  poetry 
will  now  be  confessed.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  have  had  much  patience 
with  the  popular  tastes  which  have 
prevailed  since  his  death.  If  he  gave 
too  much  preference  to  the  poetry  of 
reason  and  the  school  of  Pope,  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  success- 
ors has  gone  too  far  to  the  other  ex* 
treme. 

That  some  of  the  popular  poets  have 
been  not  merely  imaginative,  hutfon- 
tasticy  cannot  be  denied.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Johnson  would  have 
been  able  to  have  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent of  revolutionary  defiance  of  an- 
cient models ;  he  would  have  had  some 
control  over  it.  It  was  some  time 
before  any  great  critic  arose  who  had 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  public 
mind.  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  Cowper's  Ttuk  would  have 
been  published,  even  if  written,  had 
Johnson  been  living  I  That  beautiful 
moral  and  descriptive  poem  gave  a  new 
feeling  and  impulse  to  poetical  readers 
and  writers.  At  the  same  time,  Char- 
lotte Smith's  pathetic  Sonnets  took 
bold  of  the  minds  of  the  sensitive  part 
of  the  people.  These  Johnson  would 
have  rudely  repelled,  as  too  plaintive, 
and  too  full  of  rural  imagery. 

Burns  had  not  yet  appeared  :  he 
would  have  received  little  mercy  from 
Johnson.  Darwin's  glitter,  and  the 
terseness  of  his  harmonious  but  mono- 
tonous couplets  would  have  pleased 
him  better ;  though  Darwin  could  not 


bear  Johnson,  and  never  ventured  to 
appear  as  a  poet  during  the  growling 
critic's  life.  Giffords  Baviad  and 
Maviad  were  more  afler  this  surly 
censor's  model. 

We  know  what  Johnson  thought  of 
Tom  Warton's  poetry,  and  with  what 
unjust  and  hard  contempt  he  treated  it. 
Gray  and  Johnson  could  not  endure 
each  other ;  no  two  men  could  be  less 
congenial :  each  carried  his  hatred  and 
contempt  too  far.  Johnson  had  none 
of  Gray*s  exquisite  nicety  of  classical 
scholarship,  nor  of  his  sensibility  of 
heart,  or  delicacy  of  manoerS)  and 
quite  as  little  of  his  fire  of  imagination 
and  splendour  of  imagery.  But  John- 
son had  an  acuteness  and  originality 
of  disquisition,  a  quickness  of  reply, 
and  copiousness  of  moral  language 
which  Gray  had  not.  Johnson  thought 
Gray  a  finical  coxcomb  ;  Gray  thought 
Johnson  a  bear,  and  a  pompous  pe- 
dant. So  men  of  great  genius  too 
oflen  treat  each  other,  their  contempora- 
ries. A.t  such  enmity  were  Warburton 
and  Lowth. 

Who  will  deny  that  Johnson  was  of 
a  bitter,  jealous,  and  envious  nature? 
And  it  is  too  apparent  that  these 
passions  were  not  transient:  witness 
his  characters  of  Littleton  and  Gray, 
when  their  death  ought  to  have  oblite- 
rated all  enmities.  Johnson's  excel- 
lence lay  in  his  vigour,  and  iu  his 
power  of  drawing  from  the  funds  of  his 
own  mind.  His  discriminative  Acui- 
ties were  in  the  highest  degree  acute. 
He  was  sincere  and  frank  in  all  his 
opinions,  however  wrong  and  preju- 
diced he  may  sometimes  have  been. 
He  never  wrote  merely  what  we  thought 
plausible,  which  is  the  greatest  vice  of 
writing.  These  are  the  artificial  writers, 
whose  productions  are  full  of  ennuif 
delusion,  and  emptiness. 

Nothing  will  have  a  permanent 
charm  which  is  not  said  with  a  consci- 
entious desire  to  arrive  at  truth,  and 
important,  and  not  trite  truth.  The 
subjects  which  every  day  rise  to  re- 
quire developement  are  endless.  There 
are  thousands  who  are  constantly  em- 
ployed to  disguise  truth,'and  mislead 
the  public  mind,  for  the  sake  of  private 
interests.  To  disabuse  the  public  un- 
derstanding is  a  work  of  grand  merit. 
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It  will  probably  now  be  admitted, 
that  when  the  explosion  of  the  French 
revolution  disturbed  all  received  opin- 
ions through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
numerous  extravagancies  grew  up  in 
literature  which  will  no  longer  be  de- 
fended. The  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding had  fidfen  into  great  tameness. 
Novelty,  however  absurd,  will  always 
have  a  momentary  attraction;  but 
many  of  the  authors  who  arose  with 
this  new  crisis  will  soon  be  forgotten. 
None  but  the  weak  and  ignorant  will 
mistake  monstrosity  for  genius,  or  glare 
for  genuine  splendour.  If  imagination 
does  not  illustrate  truth  it  is  ill  em- 
ployed, and  the  delusion  will  soon  be 
discovered  and  despised.  Whatever  ex- 
aggerates, whatever  over-colours,  is  vi- 
cious; an  imagination  of  incongruities 
and  impossibilities  is  either  insane  or 
wilfully  perverse  and  bad.  No  one  in 
his  sober  moments  can  look  at  these 
things  without  disgust ;  nowise  person 
is  content  to  be  misled  I  Tliere  is  no 
excuse  for  these  extravagancies ;  there 
are  subjects  for  the  highest  flights  of 
imagination  without  resort  to  them. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  never 
guilhr  of  them.  Nothing  is  valuable 
which  has  no  prepared  responses  in 
the  human  bosom. 

Wherever  there  is  a  false  pathos,  a 
felse  gentleness,  and  a  puling  excess  of 
sickly  affection,  it  may  raise  a  pre- 
tended sympathy  in  factitious  tastes, 
but  it  will  be  rejected  with  scorn  and 
disgust  by  all  sound  minds.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  these  overwrought  colours 
catch  the  ignorant  and  the  bard.  Strong 
stimulants  are  necessary  to  rouse  the 
torpid  and  the  vitiated;  but  all  ex- 
perience proves  that  what  is  unnatural 
loses  its  interest  when  the  novelty  and 
surprise  cease.  All  the  acuteness  and 
fertility  of  the  most  eminent  metaphy- 
sical poets  could  not  preserve  any  fond- 
ness for  their  brilliancies  afrer  the 
fashion  changed,  and  the  power  of  ex- 
citing wonder  had  passed  away. 

The  vulgar  mistake  chasteness  for 
feebleness.  The  true  genius  must 
never  attempt  to  dazzle,  but  to  gain 
sober  and  permanent  admiration  and 
love; 

"  To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of 
art; 
To  raise  the  fancy,  and  to  mend  the 
heart." 

Whatever  poetry  has  not  a  moral  use  is 
defective. 
That  poetry  to  which  we  cannot  refer 


in  our  sober  moments,  when  the  sor- 
rows of  hfe  chastise  us  and  make  us 
wise,  is  worth  but  little.  That  which 
does  not  enlighten  the  understanding, 
or  meet  its  approval,  is  not  genuine. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  lay  down 
abstract  positions  of  criticism,  which 
long  meditation  and  experience  induce 
me  to  believe  correct;  I  leave  others 
to  make  the  application  of  them.  Some 
of  our  modem  poets  will  stand  the  test, 
—  at  least  in  many  respects,  and  in 
certain  instances ;  others  assuredly  will 
not.  The  taste  of  the  last  thirty  years 
has  brought  forward  several  charlatans. 

Byron  has  for  several  years  after, 
and  even  before,  his  death,  enjoyed  an 
overflowing  tide  of  mighty  6une ;  but  I 
think  I  can  perceive  that  an  ebb  has 
begun.  The  caprice  of  the  public  mind 
is  very  likely  to  follow  this,  knd  help 
to  drive  it  back ;  if  it  is  made  to  recede, 
it  will  only  be  for  a  little  while :  his 
feme  has  been  scarcely  more  than  he 
deserved.  It  is  true  that  he  had  many 
feults,  and  was  a  very  unequal  writer ; 
but  his  excellencies  were  of  the  very 
first  order.  I  am  not  sure  that,  aftCT 
all  the  criticisms  upon  him,  those  ex- 
cellencies have  yet  been  duly  anaJysed 
and  appreciated. 

His  grand  merit  lay  in  force,  in- 
tensity, and  sincerity.  Some  will  stare 
at  the  latter  word, — but  so  it  was :  at 
the  moment  he  wrote,  the  ideas  which 
he  registered  had  full  dominion  over 
him.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  subsequent  feelmga  or  opinions  of 
an  opposite  nature.  His  language  was 
strong  and  poetical,  because  it  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  fire  of  hjfi  thoughts. 
Every  artilice  of  composition  destroys 
the  spell  of  poetry.  Poetry  as  an  art 
is  but  an  empty  toy.  The  charm  is  to 
describe  the  actual  impressions  which 
rule  at  the  .instant  in  the  most  appro- 
priate language.  But  then  those  im- 
pressions must  be  grand,  or  beautiful, 
or  tender,  or  comic.  It  is  no  use  to 
give  the  results  of  memory, — theymus^ 
be  feint  and  felse.  What  is  the  result 
of  labour  has  never  any  nature  in  it ; 
and  what  is  not  natural  is  deficient  in 
the  essence  of  poetry.  A  thousand 
secret  movements  of  the  human  bosom 
have  never  been  developed,  or  never  so 
well  developed,  but  by  Byron.  When 
we  meet  these  disclosures,  we  are  elec- 
trified by  their  force  and  justice.  But 
what  finds  no  response  in  our  own  in- 
ternal mirror  is  a  felse  light,  which 
produces  no  fruit  or  warmth. 
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Byron  wrote  better  than  others,  be- 
cause he  felt  more  violently  tlian  others, 
and  because  his  powerful  imagination 
supplied  him  with  objects  for  his  sensi- 
bility. It  is  this  which  is  true  poetical 
imagination, —  not  the  ideal  invention 
•f  impossibilities.  Now  and  then 
Byron  attempted  to  write  by  the  means 
of  artifice ;  but  then  he  miserably 
^led. 

Cowper*s  charm  also  lay  in  being 
simple  and  natural ;  but  then  he 
wanted  fire  and  poetical  invention. 
He  gave  a  facsimile  of  nature  ;  he 
copi^  rather  than  imagined.  His 
poems  raise  the  gentle  affections  and 
purify  the  heart;  an  admirable  merit, 
no  doubt,  and  which  will  always  justly 
secure  them  feme.  But  it  will  scarcely 
be  pretended  that  he  had  any  degree  of 
the  genius  of  Byron. 

It  is  not  in  the  jpower  of  him  who  is 
posseted  by  a  Spirit  to  choose  his 
language  or  his  thoughts  :  he  must 
speak  what  the  Spirit  prompts;  and 
then  it  is  a  noble  spirit, —  he  musi 
speak  well  I 

If  there  be  a  sort  of  reading  more 
disgusting  and  more  idle  than  any 
other  it  is  fiictitious  poetry ;  and  I  can* 
not  refrain  from  saying  that  the  greater 
part  of  modern  poetry  is  factitious ;  it 
never  breathes  genuine  impulses  ;  it  is 
all  affectation,  or  an  idle  array  of 
gaudy  words:  it  is  all  dead  matter, 
and  like  flowers  made  of  paper  or  silk, 
which  have  no  odour.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  produce  compositions  which 
have  the  superficial  look  ofpoetry,  but 
which  want  its  soul.  There  is  a 
feshion  of  mysticality  in  modern  writers 
of  verses  which  is  in  very  bad  taste, 
and  brings  this  department  of  literature 
into  contempt;  it  is  mere  trick, —  the 
mask  of  a  black  veil  which  any  one 
may  put  on.  True  poetry  is  not  a  de- 
lirium,— it  is  the  energy  of  sound  wis- 
dom ;  if  it  teaches  us  nothing,  it  is 
**  the  voice  of  a  cymbal.''  But  there 
are  those  who  think  that  what  is  sound 
sense,  even  though  it  be  lofty  or  pa- 
thetic, is  not  poetiy.  These  are  indeed 
^nattaresfaoUr 

The  great  mass  of  what  is  called 
poetry  is  tiresome,  because  it  is  written 
upon  false  principles  and  from  false 
sources ;  and  not  only  feise,  but  from  a 
deficiency  of  genuine  sources.  Mere 
intellect,  if  it  be  dry,  will  not  produce 
poetiy  ;  it  must  be  exalted  by  imagina- 
tion and  coloured  by  pathos.  It  boots 
not  of  what  abstract  moral  axioms.it 


consists,  if  they  be  but  eneiigietic  and 
true.  Abstraction  is  not  imageiy,  but 
high  abstraction  is  an  emanation  from 
bright  imagery.  This  is,  I  believe  a 
new  doctrine,  but  not  the  less  sound  on 
that  account.  On  no  other  principle 
can  the  finest  passages  of  Milton  be 
considered  high  poetry. 

How  blind  must  he  be  who  makes  a 
narrow  definition  of  poetry!  Some 
confine  it  to  description,  some  to  senti- 
ment, some  to  reason,  and  some  to  mere 
language,  and  even  to  harmonious  ver- 
sification. What  is  most  sublime  is 
the  finest  poetry,  whether  it  be  descrip- 
tion, thought,  sentiment,  or  pathos. 
Nothing  fatigues  so  much  as  nowery 
language  ;  if  the  thought  is  good  it 
does  not  require  it ;  if  it  is  not  good 
the  oroaroental  dress  is  a  deception, 
which  offends  a  sound  understanding. 
There  are,  indeed,  metaphors  and  si-^ 
miles  which  are  necessary  illustrations; 
but  when  they  are  so  they  rise  with  the 
idea,  and  are  not  sought  for. 

As  to  the  opinion  that  good  poetry  is 
merely  ornamental,  and  not  an  usefal 
and  instructive  part  of  literature,  it  is 
as  untrue  as  it  is  base  and  low-minded. 
It  opens  that  sort  of  secret  knowledge 
—  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
— which  it  is  most  essential  to  our  na- 
ture to  be  acquainted  with.  But  all 
those  exaggerated  and  factitious  feel- 
ings, and  those  figures  of  speech  which 
persons  of  corrupt  taste  are  most  fond 
of,  and  deem  tne  proofs  of  poetical 
genius,  may  justly  and  wisely  be  erased 
from  the  catalogue  of  human  learning 
or  intellect.  It  may  be  said,  <'  Such 
things  are  not  truth.''  Will  it  be 
answered, "  No ;  but  they  are  poetry  ?*' 
The  reply  is,  "  They  are  not  poetry." 

Persons  endowed  with  the  real 
genius  of  poetry  are  very  rare;  but 
of  these  few  many  go  to  the  grave 
without  being  known,  or  having  pro- 
duced no  fruits,  because  they  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  superior  en- 
couragement given  to  false  and  tech- 
nical pretenders  to  poetical  power, 
who  have  shewn  more  skill  as  artists ; 
which  artifices  he  who  sings  from 
inspiration  disdains  and  is  unfit  for. 

Pope  was  occasionally  a  great  poet, 
but  it  was  not  the  general  character  of 
his  mind  :  he  was  always  an  excellent 
versifier  and  most  skilful  artist.  Now 
and  then  he  was  wanned  into  high 
emotion  and  grand  imaginative  powers ; 
and  then  his  practical  and  artificial 
feciliti^  served  him  with  elegant  and 
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noblelanguage  to  express  his  idealisms. 
But  he  conomonly  wanted  picturesque- 
ness,  variety,  and  breathing  eloquence. 
Cold  reason  will  not  do,  however  just 
and  sagacious.  There  are  certain  im- 
portant truths  which  do  not  come  forth 
easily,  but  which  all  acknowledge  when 
expressed. 

Visions  are  always  present  to  poets 
without  seeking  for  them ;  but  meta- 
phors and  similes  are  not  visions. 
Visions  are  not  the  dress,  but  the 
spirits  themselves.  A  flowery  and 
jewelled  dress  is  child*s  work  and 
child's  worship.  Common  poetry  is 
nothing  but  dress.  We  never  refer  a 
second  time  to  that  which  is  nothing 
but  surface. 

In  Byron  every  thing  is  thought; 
and  expression  is  never  regarded  for 
itself,  but  only  so  far  as  it  arises  out 
of  and  conveys  thought.  Minor  poets 
are  all  rerbiage,  and  nothing  else. 
We  want  the  communication  of  ideas 
and  feelings,  not  of  words.  We  do 
not  want  a  commonplace  thought  in  a 
new  and  meretricious  dress.  No  one 
is  more  unequal  than  Byron :  if  he 
writes  when  be  is  not  under  high  ex- 
citement, he  writes  badly.  He  was 
one  whose  prevalent  susceptibilities 
were  of  a  violent  and  fierce  nature. 
His  pride  was  arrogant  and  vindictive ; 
his  impatience  under  blame  or  ridicule 
¥ras  morbid ;  his  vanity  (which  does 
not  often  accompany  great  pride)  ex- 
cessive ;  and  with  all  these,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  was,  he  had  not  a  fixed,  but 
only  a  fitful,  confidence  in  himself. 

A  man  formed  in  so  magnificent  a 
mould,  and  with  such  mighty,  though 
so  capricious,  endowments,  by  nature 
and  by  passion,  could  not  avoid  open- 
ing splendid  Hashes  of  light  to  the 
world,  when  he  had  the  boldness  to 
write  without  disguise  to  a  listening 
public.  And  it  was  because  he  wrote 
from  himself,  and  not  from  factitious 
sources,  that  he  became  so  powerful  a 
magician. 

That  Byron's  temper  was  bad,  and 
his  selfishness  dominant,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  denied.  He  had  moments 
of  extreme  kindness ;  but  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  He  took  heavy 
revenge  for  small  offences.  He  could 
be  melted  into  tears ;  but  then  he  grew 
ashamed  of  his  own  softness,  and  turned 
it  into  mockery.  Genius  often  delights 
in  its  own  spiritual  eccentricities,  in 
its  abstractions,  in  its  unworUUineu, 
in  its  love  of  solitude,  in  its  inaptitude 


to  contend  with  the  rudeness  and 
coarseness  of  common  life,  in  its  excess 
of  sensibility,  and  in  its  disregard  of 
all  vulgar  ambitions.  Byron  bad  the 
foolish  (and,  I  will  add,  mean)  vanity 
to  wish  to  be  thought  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  man  of  ^hion,  and  *'  a  fellow 
of  infinite  spirit,"  in  the  dandy  sense. 
This  was  the  weak  and  ridiculous  part 
of  his  character.  But  he  surmounted 
it  wiien  alone,  and  in  his  closet,  and 
when  imagination  took  dominion  over 
him.  He  knew  the  world  ;  but  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  man  of  the  world  ; 
he  was  somethiivg  a  thousand  times 
better.  Something  of  his  defects  must 
be  attributed  to  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  of  his  in&ncy,  and  ta 
the  painful  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  afterwards  to  contend  at  a  great 
school ;  most  of  all,  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  violent  and  morbid  disposition. 
Some  of  the  companions  be  chose 
were  the  worst  he  could  have  chosen. 
Shelley  must  be  excepted,  who  was  a 
wild  enthusiast,  but  ingenious,  subtle, 
and  original,  and  of  a  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition.  But  he  did  not 
sufficiently  associate  with  men  of  his 
own  rank,  and  men  of  experience  on 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  He 
had  read  a  great  deal  in  a  cursory  way ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  was 
a  man  of  learning,  or  of  regular  know- 
ledge in  any  department.  But,  perhaps, 
if  he  had  been,  he  would  less  have 
trusted  to  his  own  great  and  vigorous 
powers. 

His  moral  feelings,  whether  good 
or  bad,  were  of  extraordinary  liveli- 
ness, and  never  at  rest:  they  were 
always  feverish,  and  often  approached 
to  insanity.  He  was  impetuous,  daring, 
and  mockfully  defiant.  The  chances 
are  that  no  religion  had  been  instilled 
into  him  in  his  childhood ;  and  that 
family  afl&ira  and  remembrances  had 
bred  discontent  and  misanthropy. 

Let  us  contrast  him  witn  Gray, 
another  great  poetical  genius,  of  a  very 
different  disposition,  temper,  and  men- 
tal turn,  ana  placed  in  many,  though 
not  all,  respects  under  very  difierent 
circumstances.  Both  had  an  unprin- 
cipled, expensive,  ill-tempered,  and 
neglectful  father;  and  this  cast  an 
unconquerable  gloom  from  infancy  till 
death  over  the  minds  of  both.  Gray 
was  timid,  delicate,  conscientious,  and 
diffident.  His  parents  were  obscure ; 
but  bis  native  pride  was  strong,  because 
his  mind  was  of  the  highest  scope. 
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His  afiections  were  unifonnly  and 
deeply  tender  and  pare.  He  loved 
with  idolatrous  attachment  his  mother, 
who  had  nursed,  educated,  and  watched 
over  him,  and  to  whom  he  owed  all  of 
protection  which  he  had  experienced 
in  the  world.  Gray's  education  had 
been  more  regular  than  Byron's,  and 
he  had  more  native  genius  for  nice 
classical  scholarship,  and  he  had  more 
taste ;  but  if  he  hadf  as  original  a  mind, 
which  I  think  he  had  not,  he  had  less 
Ibrce  and  boldness.  Gray  had  more 
finish  and  grace,  and  more  uniform 
purity  and  justness  of  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  imagery.  Each  wrote  what 
the  other  by  no  effort  could  have  writ- 
ten. Gray  was  more  profound,  but  not 
so  passionate.  Gray  was  fastidious; 
Byron  was  violent.  Gray  was  fearful 
to  break  avray  from  models ;  Byron 
defied  models.  Gray  vras  a  single 
diamond,  of  the  highest  brilliance,  but 
of  small  size ;  Byron  was  a  galaxy  of 
diamonds,  of  all  sizes  and  hues,  of 
which  many  were  full  of  specks. 
GFay*s  monUity  vras  perfect;  Byron's 
monlitv,  sometimes  suolime, was  mixed 
up  with  innumerable  dangerous,  and 
even  poisonous,  ingredients.  Byron 
was  more  the  diild  of  nature ;  Gray, 
of  art.  Gray  leaves  us  calm,  philo- 
sophic, and  virtuous;  Byron,  in  a 
tumult  of  tempestuous  thoughts.  Gray 
is  the  calm,  serene,  philosophic,  mellow^ 
autumn  day ;  Byron,  the  raving,  terri- 
fying, blasting  winter  storm.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  I  come,  but  with  some 
reluctance,  is  that  Byron  was  tlie  greater 
genius. 

In  one  respect  Byron  had^  a  vast 
advantage  over  Gray, — in  the  immense 
quantity  of  his  fruit.  Byron  wrote  at 
least  seventy  thousand  lines  of  poetry ; 
Gray,  scarce  fifteen  hundred.  Gray's 
costiveness  is  not  very  pardonable : 
he  was  not  justified  in  doing  so  little 
with  such  mighty  powers  and  acquire- 
ments. Nobly  as  he  wrote,  he  would 
have  written  better  if  he  had  written 
more.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
practice  gives  facility ;  and  that  ideas 
come  forth  by  exercise  and  collision, 
of  which  the  author  himself  had  before 
no  glimpse.  There  is  a  want  of  moral 
courage  in  this  sort  of  idleness.  Much 
of  it  in  Gray  is  attributed  to  his  low 
spirits.  But  his  misfortunes  were  those 
of  his  childhood,  which,  though  they 
may  account  for  his  melancholy,  were 
not  insuperable.  His  subsequent  life 
was  a  life  of  ease  and  freedom  from 
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care ;  with  books,  leisure,  respect,  and 
command  of  such  society  as  was  neces- 
sary. But  a  more  active  life,  which 
would  have  stirred  the  passions,  would 
probably  have  had  a  better  effect  on 
his  industry.  Great  calm  ofien  con- 
tracts to  torpor.  Too  much  reading 
also  destroys  self-reliance. 

The  greatest  poets  have  led  a  life 
of  agitation,  misfortune,  and  danger. 
Witness  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Spen- 
ser, Camoens,  and  Milton.  This  seems 
to  be  decisive  upon  the  qjuestion.  Byron 
at  no  one  period  of  his  existence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  his  ease.  His 
exile  from  England,  his  separation  from 
Lady  Byron,  were,  aAer  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  were  more  affluent,  pro- 
ductive of  stings  and  regrets,  which 
incessantly  haunted  him  with  the 
keenest  poignancy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the  muse  as 
stagnation  and  ennui. 

Repletion  is  the  result  of  constant 
reading,  which  produces  nothing.  If 
we  leave  impressions  in  the  state  in 
which  we  receive  them,  they  do  not 
turn  into  nutriment ;  and  if  it  be  not 
nourishing,  it  becomes  a  painful  load : 
but  if  it  becomes  productive,  we  cannot 
be  easy  till  it  finds  a  vent.  Curiosity 
and  energy  cannot  be  kept  awake  but 
by  making  our  studies  the  sources  of 
new  conceptions  of  our  own ;  and  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  ourselves,  if  we 
let  these  perish  unrecorded. 

This  is  the  theory  by  which  I  account 
for  Gray*s  habitual  low  spirits,  and  for 
the  small  number  of  compositions  he 
has  given  to  the  world.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Byron,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  tumults,  had  a  life  of  much  more 
enjoyment.  Gray  must  have  said  to 
himself,  "  What  have  I  done  ?  All 
that  I  have  written  may  be  read  over 
in  an  hour.  In  that  short  space  a 
reader  may  pass  over  what  he  will 
suppose  to  be  tbe  extent  of  my  mind." 
He  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of 
having  travelled  far  and  wide,  and 
having  collected  from  a  thousand 
springs,  will  not  be  content  with  this, 
lie  will  be  pained  either  at  the  idea 
that  he  has  been  misunderstood,  or 
that  he  has  not  acted  with  the  industry 
which  he  ought.  He  will  be  out  of 
humour  with  himself,  instead  of  having 
that  self-complacence  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  happiness. 

Gray's  Elegy  and  Byron's  Cain  illus- 
trate well  the  mental  characters  of  the 
respective  periods  at  which  they  were 
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vtritten.  Gray  is  calm,  philosophical, 
regular,  correct,  classical,  and  in  con- 
formity with  all  received  opinions. 
Byron  is  daring,  presumptuous,  rebel* 
Hous,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many 
irreligious,  and  even  blasphemous : 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  shews 
wonderful  poetical  power,  even  if  it  be 
deemed  the  power  of  Satan. 

I  should  now  consider  that  I  had 
said  enough  of  these  two  great  poets, 
celebrated  as  both  justly  were;  but 
that  I  wish  to  add  something  more 
s^ut  Gray  (though  not  of  him),  in 
some  remarks  upon  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

The  times  in  which  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton lived  were  perilous  and  stormy. 
His  taste  and  temper  led  him  to  a 
contemplative  and  literary  life;  his 
ambition  and  accident  drove  him  into 
the  thorny  paths  of  politics  and  state. 
He  was  bom  in  1568,  at  Boughton- 
Malherb,  in  Kent,  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  considerable  £imilies 
in  that  county;  who  probably  took 
tbeir  name  from  the  manor  and  parish 
of  Wootton,  between  Canterbury  and 
Dover ;  of  which  a  family  so  called 
were  possessors.  Sir  Henry  ^  after  leav- 
ing Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  spent  nine  years  on  the  conti- 
nent, principally  in  Italy,  where  he 
tnade  nimself  a  master  of  languages, 
mannens,  and  arts.  On  his  return, 
Lord  Essex,  attracted  by  his  abilities, 
learning,  and  accomplishments,  took 
him  as  his  secretary. 

He  soon  found  that  he  had  em- 
barked with  a  most  dangerous  patron. 
Kvery  one  knows  the  character  of 
Essex,  the  young  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Brilliant,  enterprising,  rash, 
generous,  vain,  self-sufficient,  arrogant, 
inebriated  with  his  high  prosperity, 
flattered  and  humoured  by  the  queen ; 
to  be  associated  intimately  with  him 
was  a  situation  of  peril,  from  which  it 
was  almost  a  miracle  that  any  one 
should  have  escaped  safe.  Wotton 
did  escape ;  but  only  by  a  hair*s- 
breadth  flight  to  the  continent.  CufiSe, 
the  other  secretary  of  Essex,  was  taken 
and  executed. 

Wotton  returned  af\er  the  accession 
of  King  James  to  the  English  throne, 
and  was  knighted :  and  about  the  same 
time  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Edward 
Wotton,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
Both  had  been  serviceable  to  that 
monaroh  before  he  quitted  Scotland. 

Soon  after.  Sir  Henry  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Venice,  where  he  discharged 


has  duties,  both  public  and  private,  for 
many  years  with  great  ability,  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  distinction.  He  was 
always  careless  of  money ;  the  public 
functionaries,  were  badly  paid,  and 
commonly  in  arrear;  and  he  came 
home  worn  with  cares,  and  loaded 
with  debts,  and  with  little  provision 
for  his  future  subsistence.  By  assi- 
duous application,  and  many  painful 
obeisances  to  the  court,  he  at  last  ob- 
tained the  provostsbip  of  Eton  College, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  dying  in  Dec.  163d,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom^  and 
great  moral  sensibility  and  pkuntive- 
ness.  Every  where  his  writings  are 
tinted  with  an  extraordinary  attraction 
of  gentle  and  somewhat  meUncholy 
sentiment.  He  lived  in  a  very  different 
station  from  Gray,  the  poet,  amd  moved 
in  a  much  more  enlarged  and  active 
sphere ;  but  in  many  points  there  was 
a  striking  sympatliy  of  feelings  and 
thoughts  between  them.  There  can 
be  no  rational  doubt  that  Gray  bor- 
rowed the  outlines  of  his  Ode  on  EUm 
College  from  him,  when  we  turn  to  a 
passage  of  Sir  Henry's  Xi/e,  recorded 
py  amiable  Jzaac  Walton,  which  I  shall 
presently  cite,  and  which  I  pointed  out 
m  one  of  my  publications  ibrty-fbur 
years  ago. 

Of  this  L^e  by  honest  Izaac,  I  must 
say  that  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
in  biographical  composition.  For  my- 
self, I  attribute  to  it  my  intense  love  of 
biography.  If  my  memory  do  not  de- 
ceive me,  I  began  to  delight  in  Walton's 
Lives  a^. eight  years  old ;  and  I  equally 
delight  in  them  still.  They  are  the 
most  pure  and  virtuous  effusions  of  a 
most  wise,  most  tender,  most  bene- 
volent, and  most  eloquent  mind.  I 
must  not  copy  a  work  so  very  well 
known^  and  circulated  by  such  nume- 
rous editions;  but  I  will  not  refrain 
from  repeating  a  few  passages. 

Wotton's  delight  seemed  to  be  in 
moral  and  philosophical  contemplation. 
He  had  been  imbued  with  traditions  of 
state  afiairs  from  in&ncy :  his  great 
uncle.  Dean  Wotton,  was  a  very  emi- 
nent and  exercised  statesman  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To  this  I  attri- 
bute his  own  engagement  in  such  a 
troublesome  course  of  life.  Nature 
meant  him  chiefly  for  a  musing  poet 
in  the  calm  of  solitude.  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  migitt  not  have  written 
an  elegy  in  a  churchyard  as  exquisite 
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even  as  Cray's.  I  do  not  think  be 
woald  have  written  such  things  as 
either  of  the  two  Pindaric  odes. 

The  severe  and  censorious  critic  will 
endearour  to  find  some  proofs  of  ser- 
vility, and  versatility,  and  empty  am- 
bition,  in  Wotton's  character — some 
adulation  to  kings  and  corrupt  courts 
—-and  something  of  the  cunning  dupli- 
city incident  to  his  diplomatic  occu- 
pations. He  who  applies  the  tones, 
courses  of  thought,  and  manners  of 
one  age  to  another,  removed  by  a  long 
interval  of  time,  and  in  a  very  different 
state  of  society,  is  neither  very  wise  nor 
very  just.  But  thus  it  is  the  fashion 
to  try  the  public  characters  of  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  by  the  liberal 

Stot  to  say  ti^ro-liberal)  principles  of 
e  present  Outward  courtesies  and 
ceremonial  praises,  which  would  now 
be  mean,  were  not  dishonourable  or 
nnelevated  then.  But  I  admit  that  a 
great  mind  is  not  to  be  a  slave  to  the 
prejndices  of  omr  age.  Great  truths  are 
fixed  and  eternal ;  and  the  light  of  them 
wfll  break  in  upon  a  sagacious  and 
powerful  mind  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  only  of  the  conventional,  artificial, 
and  accidental  part,  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  be  free  from  the 
influence. 

I  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  diat 
baa  been  wvitmi  about  the  reignt  of 
Queen  Eliiabeth  and  King  James, 
something  is  still  wanting.  D'Israeli 
has  done  much ;  Hal  lam  has  done 
more  with  a  stronger  pen.  In  both 
these  reigns,  many  of  the  public  cha- 
racters were  of  a  very  splendid  order ; 
but  in  the  latter  reign  they  were  clouded 
by  the  imbecile,  pedantic,  and  pusilla- 
nimous monarch. 

Wotton  must  have  been  inexpressibly 
disgusted  at  the  manners  of  tne  king  s 
court,  and  at  the  persons  whom  he 
most  fiivoured ;  at  nis  bad  taste,  his 
want  of  integrity,  his  deficiency  of 
firmness  and  courage,  his  ignorance  of 
the  policy  of  foreign  states,  his  hateful 
love  of  isdse  flattery,  and  his  contempt- 
ible submission  to  the  crafty  dupery  of 
foreign  diplomatists. 

I^ese  beloved  studies,  therefore, 
to  which  Wotton  was  by  nature  so 
strongly  addicted,  now  became  doubly 
dear  to  him.  AVhetlier  he  liked  the 
commencement  of  Charles's  reign  bet- 
ter than  that  of  his  father  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  He  has  spoken  well 
of  Villiers ;  but  he  could  not  approve 
him.    He  roust  have  been  horrified  to 


see  the  son  under  the  guidance  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  the  father.  His 
sagacity  could  not  avoid  seeing  in  the 
distance  the  mighty  tempests  of  blood, 
revolution,  and  ruin,  which  were  gather- 
ing into  the  most  frightful  blackness ; — 
and  he  must  have  deeply  lamented 
the  obstinate  blindness  with  which  the 
government  was  pursuing  measures 
calculated  to  hasten  the  explosion. 
Charles  I.  was  an  accomplished  and, 
I  believe,  a  virtuous  prince ;  but  he 
had  not  a  great  mind.  The  ministiy 
were  the  minions  of  power,  of  which 
they  did  not  understand  the  proper 
limits ;  and  the  people  were  corrupted 
by  malignant  puritanism  to  carry, 
sometimes  by  craft  and  sometimes  by 
violence,  an  overturn  of  all  existing 
institutions.  The  monarch  was  more 
inclined  to  the  Papists  tlian  to  the 
Puritans :  but  as  not  only  the  Puritans 
hated  him,  but  the  Papists  did  not  love 
him,  he  was  placed  between  two  fires. 
The  queen  was  an  imprudent,  rash, 
and  bigoted  woman,  and  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  character,  temper,  acid 
political  constitution  of  the  English 
nation.  She  had  too  imperious  an 
influence  over  her  consort,  and  exerted 
it  too  much  for  the  indulgence  of  her 
own  private  humours.  The  king's 
nxoriottsness  was  a  great  fault  in  one 
to  whom  beiooged  such  high  public 
functions. 

Sir  Henry  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  king's  sister,  the  amiable 
and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  his  old  age 
almost  in  love  with  her.  The  elegant 
stanzas,  in  which  he  compliments  her, 
are  yet  remembered  with  delight. 

I  must  now  borrow  from  Walton  the 
following  beautiful  passages : 

'"  He  went  usually  once  a-year,  if  not 
oflener,  to  the  beloved  Boughton  Hall, 
where  he  would  say,  '  he  found  a  care 
for  all  cares  by  the  cheerful  company/ 
which  he  called  '  the  living  fnmiture 
of  tliat  place/  and  '  a  restoration  of  his 
strength  by  the  connataralness*  of  that 
which  he  called  '  his  genial  air/ 

'*  He  yearly  went  also  to  Oxford.  But 
the  summer  before  his  death  he  changed 
that  for  a  journey  to  Winchester  College, 
to  which  school  he  was  first  removed 
from  Boughton.  And  as  he  returned 
from  Winchester  towards  Eton  College, 
said  to  a  friend,  his  companion  in  that 
journey,  *  How  useful  was  that  advice  of 
a  holy  monk,  who  persuaded  his  friend 
to  perform  his  customftiy  derotiona  in  a 
constant  place,  tiecause  m  that  place  we 
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usualljr  meet  with  tboee  yer^  thongbU 
which  pofleessed  us  last  being  there : 
and  I  find  it  thus  far  ezperimentidlj  troe, 
that  at  mj  now  being  in  that  school,  and 
seeing  that  verj  place  where  1  sat  when 
I  was  a  boj,  occasioned  me  to  remember 
those  very  thoughts  of  my  jouth  which 
then  possessed  me — sweet  thoughts,  in- 
deed, that  promised  my  growing  years 
numerous  pleasures,  wiUiout  mixtures  of 
cares;  and  those  to  be  enjoyed  when 
time >- which  I  therefore  thought  slow- 
paced—  had  changed  my  youth  into  man- 
hood. But  age  and  experience  have 
taught  me  that  these  were  but  empty 
hopes :  for  I  hsTe  always  found  it  true, 
as  my  Saviour  did  foretell, '  sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Nevertheless, 
I  saw  there  a  succession  of  boys,  using 
the  same  rpcreations,  and  questionless 
possessed  with  the  same  thoughts  that 
then  possessed  me.  Thus  one  generation 
succeeds  another,  both  in  their  lives, 
recreationa,  hopes,  fears,  and  death.' " 

I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  this  is 
the  prototype  of  Gray*s  beautiful  ode. 
Again  Walton  says : 

"  After  his  return  from  Winchester  to 
Eton,  which  was  about  five  months  before 
his  death,  he  became  much  more  retired 
and  contemplative ;  in  which  time  he  was 
often  visited  bv  Mr.  John  Hales — the 
learned  Mr.  Jonn  Hales — then  a  fellow 


of  that  college ;  to  whom  npon  an  oeea* 
sien  he  spoke  to  this  purpose :  *  I  have 
in  my  passage  to  my  grave  met  with  moat 
of  thoae  ioys  of  which  a  discursive  mind 
is  capable;  and  been  entertained  with 
more  inferior  pleasures  than  the  sons  of 
men  ai«  usually  made  partakers  of: 
nevertheless,  in  thia  voyage  I  have  not 
always  floated  on  the  calm  eea  of  oontent, 
but  have  often  met  with  croas  winds  and 
storms,  and  with  many  troubles  of  miDd 
and  temptatiens  to  evil.  And  yet,  thoogb 
I  have  Iseen  and  am  a  maa  compaaaod 
about  with  human  frailties.  Almighty 
God  hath  by  his  grace  prevented  me 
from  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a 
good  conacience,  the  thought  of  which  ia 
now  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I  most 
humbly  praise  him  for  it ;  and  I  humbly 
acknowledge  that  it  was  not  myself,  hat 
He,  that  hath  kept  me  to  tUs  great  age ; 
and  let  him  take  the  gloiy  of  his  great 
mercy.  And,  my  dear  friend,  I  now  see 
that  I  draw  near  my  harbour  of  death — 
that  harbour  that  will  secure  me  fram  all 
the  future  storms  and  waves  of  this  rest- 
less world ;  and  I  praise  God  I  am- will* 
ing  to  leave  it,  and  expect  a  better — ^that 
world  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness^ 
and  I  long  for  it.' " 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  wrote  the  fbllow- 
ine  pathetic  Elegy  on  the  Death  ofkiM 
ifephew,  Sir  Albertui  Morton. 


Teart  wept  at  the  Grav$  of  Sir  A Ibertui  Morton,  by  Henry  Wtaum, 

Silence,  in  truth,  would  speak  my  sorrow  best, 
For  deepest  wounds  can  least  their  feelings  tell  i 

Yet  let  me  borrow  from  my  own  unrest 
A  time  to  bid  him  whom  I  loved  farewell  1 

O,  my  unhappy  lines !  you  that  before 
Have  servra  my  youth  to  vent  some  wanton  criee. 

And  now,  congealed  with  grief,  can  scarce  implore 
Strength  to  accent,  "  Here  my  Albertus  lies !" 

This  is  that  sable  stone,  this  is  the  eave 
And  womb  of  earth  that  doth  his  corpse  embrace  : 

While  others  sing  his  praise,  let  me  engrave 
These  bleeding  numbers  to  adorn  the  place. 

Here  will  I  parnt  the  characters  of  wo— 

Here  will  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  dead  ; 
And  here  my  faithful  tears  in  showers  shall  flow. 

To  humanise  the  flints  on  which  1  tread  : 

Where,  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone. 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me  ; 

Yet  e'en  these  pensive  walls  allow  my  moan. 
Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree. 

But  is  he  gone  1  and  live  I  rhyming  here. 
As  if  some  muse  would  listen  to  my  lay — 

When  all  disturbed  sit  waiting  for  their  dear. 
And  bathe  the  banks  where  he  was  wont  to  play  1 

Dwell,  then,  in  endless  bliss  with  happy  souls, 
Discharged  from  nature's  and  from  fortune's  trust ; 

Whilst  on  this  fluid  globe  my  hour-glass  roUs, 
And  runs  the  rest  of  my  remaining  dust.  H.  W. 
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Such  is  a  tpectihen  of  Sir  Henry's 
poetry.  It  is  written  with  great  feel- 
ing, and  in  a  style  which,  to  use  an 
expression  of  Johnson, "  practice  might 
have  conducted  to  excellence.'' 

Let  it  be  recollected  tliat  Wotton 
was  one  of  the  first  who  felt  with  ex- 
quisite delight  what  he  called  the 
Doric  delicacy  of  the  pastoral  part,  of 
Milton's  juvenile  poems,  especially  the 
Comus. 

The  male  line  of  the  noble  family  of 
Wotton  have  long  been  extinct.  Female 
heiresses  caaried  the  blood  and  pro- 
perty into  the  houses  of  Stanhope, 
Ilales,  &c.  Dean  Bargrave  also  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
The  Barony  of  Wotton  was  renewed 
in  one  who  mairied  a  coheiress,  and 
was  created  Baron  Wotton,  of  Wotton, 
in  Kent.* 

The  Kentish  families  of  that  date 
made  a  figure  in  the  world, — the 
Sackvilles,  Sydneys,  Wyats,  Wottons, 
Finches,  Derings,  Twysdens,  Cole- 
pepers,  Astleys,  Digees*,  Sandys', 
ifafes',  Fanes,  Walsingnams,  &c. 

That  they  who  filled  public  functions 
in  those  days  were  of  a  much  higher 
order,  both  in  natural  talent  and  ac- 
quired knowledge,  than  the  greater 
part  who  are  appointed  to  similar 
offices  in  the  present  times,  seems  to 
me  very  clear.  Almost  all  have  left  a 
reputation  behind  tliem  not  derived 
from  their  offices. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton's  conversation  was 
rich,  eloquent,  sentimental,  and  full  of 
shrewd  remarks.  A  friend  handed  down 
the  following.  It  was  his  joy  to  talk  of 
fais  boyhoof^  and  his  family  society. 

"  My  first  delight  in  landscape  was  in 
the  noSle  view  we  had  from  Boaghton 
over  the  Weald  of  Kent.  My  father 
supported  a  ooble  bouse-keepiog  at 
Boughtou.  He  bad  an  open  table  for 
the  neighbottriag  gentry  of  the  first 
finality ;  and  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
instruments  for  field  sports.  But  my 
father  bad  the  family  ambition  about  him, 
and  was  never  quite  easy  in  the  country. 
He  had  once  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
at  the  accession  of  Queen  Mury  ;  but  it 
did  not  cure  him.  AH  my  three  elder 
brothers  were  lively,  busy,  eoterpri^iog 
spirits — all  men  of  talents,  and  men  of 
literature.  They  were  sometimes  a  little 
jealous  of  me,  for  I  was  only  of  the  half 
blood ;  and  my  mother  being  one  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  house  of  Finch,  of 
the  neighbouring  Eastwell  Park,  who  of 


coarse  shewed  most  attention  to  me,  as 
their  near  relation,  there  were  occasions 
on  which  little  momentary  asperities 
passed  between  us. 

**  My  brothers  were  of  a  6rmer  texture 
than  I  was :  they  thought  me  too  delicate, 
too  sensitive,  to  be  too  fond  of  poetry, 
and  to  have  a  little  too  much  of  what 
they  called  Tomance  about  me.  My 
faUier*s  first  wife  was  a  Rmdstone — not 
00  much  connected  with  the  best  Kentish 
blood  as  the  Finches.  I  was  mueh  noticed 
aa  a  boy,  and  fondled  in  all  the  chief 
houses.  .Before  1  was  eight  years  old 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  paid  attention  to  me, 
and  carried  me  for  a  whole  week  to 
Penshurst,  He  was  in  the  highest 
degree  good-natured  and  gentle :  but  I 
observed  that  he  was  very  grave,  and 
often  lost  in  thought.  I  did  not  like  his 
uncle,  Leicester:  he  was  haughty  and 
sharp.  I  afterwards  knew  intimately 
Sir  Philip's  widow,  when  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Essex. 

"  We  were  intimate  with  the  Wyat 
family  of  Bozley,  and  I  was  a  great  ad* 
mirer  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  poetry. 
There  was  a  great  jealousy  between  them 
and  the  Astleys  of  Maidstone,  who  had 
got  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  their  for- 
leited  estates ;  on  which  account  we  did 
not  visit  the  Astleys,  though  they  were 
in  mnch  favour  with  the  queen,  and  car- 
ried themselves  haughtily.  I  believe 
that  Sir  John  Astley  s  wife  was  of  the 
queen's  blood,  by  the  Boleyns  and  For* 
tescues. 

**  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  I  were  play- 
fellows,  though  in  after-life  we  dia  not 
agree  in  politics.  He  was  an  ambitiona 
man,  who  tried  to  force  his  way  by  taking 
the  popular  side.  I  once  went  with  him, 
when  1  was  about  fifteen,  to  see  the  old 
family-houae  at  Wootton,  which  his  fa- 
ther had  aold,  and  about  which  I  waa 
curious,  because  my  iiEtmily  had  agea 
before  taken  their  name  m>m  it.  It 
stood  upon  a  hill  embosomed  in  woods, 
almost  within  sight  of  Dover  Castle  and 
the  aea.  Sir  Dudley  was  proud  of  his 
ancient  family,  imd  was,  by  the  mother, 
a  St.  Leger  of  Ulcomb ;  whose  mother 
was  a  Neville,  of  the  house  of  Aberga* 
venny.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
both  eminent  men.  Sir  Dudley  is  now 
taking  an  active  part  in  a  contest,  of 
which  I  wish  him  well  rid. 

"  I  loat  my  father  when  T  waa  study- 
ing at  Oxford,  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  my  age ;  the  younger  son's  portion 
which  he  left  me  waa  only  a  hundred 
maiks  a-year :  but  I  have  continued  to 
pay  visits  to  the  dear  spot  of  my  na» 
tivity  for  the  remainder  of  my  life, 

**  Nothing  makes  me  so  much  desire 


Dugd,  Bar,  vol.  ii.,  and  Nieola**t  S^tuipni,  and  Burk«*t  EsU  Pur, 
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ADd  80  well  uae  a  Mudioas  Tetirement,  as 
a  moderate  intemiizture  of  cultivated 
and  welUinformed  aocietj.  I  admit  that 
an  entirely  unbroken  aolitude  produces 
in  me  spjeen  and  ennui.  I  hare  been 
BO  brought  up  from  infancy,  that  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  state  and  generous 
living.  Conversation,  if  relieved  bj 
books,  is  to  me  a  solace  almost  ne* 
cessary«  I  like  adorned  gardens,  ter* 
races,  various  walks,  umbrageous  dleys, 
and  seats  in  temples  and  under  roofs, 
where  I  may  be  protected  from  the 
scorching  sun  and  searching  winds.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  stately  palaces 
abroad,  with  all  the  pomp  of  art  and 
splendid  architecture :  something  of  this 
I  find  in  the  dear  mansion  where  I  was 
bom.  It  is  not  a  vain  pleasure  which  I 
receive  from  beholding  that  my  familv 
still  live,  as  they  have  for  ages  lived, 
among  the  high,  the  respected,  the  pow« 
erfbl,  the  beloved,  and  the  accomplished. 
The  remembrances  which  hang  about 
•rerj  tree,  and  every  natural  feature  of 
the  domain,  I  cherish  as  virtues  which 
soften  the  heart  and  spirituaUse  the 
mind. 

"  My  favourite  books  are  the  moral 
poets,  and  the  classical  writers,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose.  No  language  ever 
opened  to  me  so  much  delight  ss  the 
Italian ;  it  is  a  sonorous  and  most  elo* 
quent  tongue,  and  its  authors  are  full  of 
lofty  imagination  and  glowing  sentiment. 
I  love  the  classics.  I  confess  that  I  love 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto,  and 
Xasso  still  better;  they  are  more  api- 
ritual,  and  deal  in  more  elevated  emo* 
tions:  but  I  yet  think  that  they  have 
been  excelled  in  some  things  by  two 
of  our  own  countrymen,  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare. 

**  Indeed  we  have  had  in  our  own 
province  of  Kent  a  poet,  who,  in  some 
of  his  imagery,  has  almost  emulated  them : 
and  who,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  neglected 
the  muse  for  affairs  of  state,  might  have 
stood  in  the  same  rank  vrith  them.  I 
mean  Lord  Buckhurst,  whom  King  James 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  his  house  at  Knowle.  He  was, 
unlike  poets,  a  somewhat  cautious  and 
pivdent  man ;  though,  in  his  youth,  he 
had  been  a  spenddirift.  He  went  through 
those  difficult  and  changeable  times  with 
singular  prudence;  never  splitting  on 
any  rock,  nor  falling  a  sacrifice  to  any 
party.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  a  wise 
man;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he 
was  a  pleasant  one.  When  he  quitted 
poetry  for  politics,  he  took  up  an  arti- 
ficial character. 

"  Among  the  prime  dut\es  of  wise 

poetry  is  deep  and  tender  reflection: 

from  «  comparison  of  the  past  with  the 

>resent  comQ  our  best  knowledge,  and 


the  most  useful  truths.  At  least,  the 
nature  of  my  own  mind  always  led  me 
more  particularly  to  this  sort  of  associa- 
tion. We  do,  indeed,  soften  the  evils 
and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  past ; 
but  then  we  derive  solace  from  looking 
back  on  what  appears  in  a  golden  light. 
If  regret  intermixes  itself,  still  the  bright- 
ness is  stronger  than  the  gloom. 

"  I  rejoice  at  the  years  I  spent  abroad. 
They  filled  my  mind  with  varied  and 
expanaive  images;  they  enabled  me  to 
examine  human  nature,  and  human  man- 
ners, and  human  societr.  upon  the  most 
enlarged  scale;  and  if  they  hare  not 
rescued  me  from  those  narrow  preju- 
dices which  are  the  bane  of  wisdom,  I 
must  have  an  unimpressible  mind,  which 
will  not  admit  the  beams  of  the  sun. 
For  bodily  health,  change  of  air  best 
renovates  the  frame ;  change  of  society 
and  images  equally  recreate  the  intellect 
and  affections.  Objects  lose  their  pro- 
per power  of  impression  by  constant  re- 
petition :  the  colours  fade  in  their  tints, 
and  the  forms  in  their  shapes.  Mere 
brutal  force  gets  the  better  of  inteUectual 
susceptibility. 

"  At  Venice  I  led  a  life  intermixed,  no 
doubt,  with  troublesome  carea,  but  under 
thejoyousness  of  Italian  skies,  amid  the 
warm  genius  of  high  poetry  and  noble 
arts,  of  deep  learning,  of  refined  policy ; 
with  an  establishment  that  enabled  me 
to  draw  round  me  all  that  was  intelligent, 
and  that  illumined  the  fancy,  and  ele- 
vated the  spirit. 

"  When  I  brine  back  my  brain  and 
heart  so  furnished  to  the  simplicity  of 
my  native  fields,  does  not  each  contrast 
beautifully  and  brightly  vrith  the  other  ! 
Do  I  not  love  each  the  better  1  and  does 
it  not  shew  me,  however  attractive  at 
first  sight  may  be  the  picture  of  Clau- 
dian's  Old  Man  of  Verona,  it  is  not  an 
example  of  true  philosophy  and  of  man's 
nobler  nature. 

"  The  stationary  country  gentleman  is 
a  useful  character,  if  virtuous ;  but  not 
to  be  envied.  His  mind  is  too  stagnant, 
bis  affections  are  too  narrow,  his  eye  is 
too  dim,  his  prejudices  are  too  ignorant 
and  obstinate ;  the  sameness  of  his  amuse- 
mentB  is  too  wearisome.  Thank  heaven 
for  its  bounty !  so  strait  has  neither  been 
my  life,  nor  the  life  of  my  ancestors. 

"  When  I  come  among  that  portion 
of  the  gentry  of  my  native  soil,  whom 
either  a  want  of  faculties  and  a  want  of 
opportunity  has  boand  down  to  their 
hereditary  acres,  I  find  them  ate  up  vrith 
petty  passions,  and  forming  judgments 
of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
which  would  be  highly  offensive  and 
mischierous  were  they  not  laughable. 
I  could  not  have  lived  long  among  such 
people,  except  in  misery  and  spleen. 
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Thtj  who  Ittve  the  most  inflneiiM  among 
them  are  the  most  bmtal,  and  gOTem 
eitlier  bj  mere  force  of  proper^  or  airo- 
gant  and  unfeeling  temper. 

"  It  ie  tbe  nature  of  an  Englishman, 
who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare himself  with  men  of  other  nations, 
to  value  himself  too  highly.  This  arises 
partly  from  his  island  situation  — 

'  Toto  diversofl  orbe  Britannos  V 

He  has  a  great  deal  of  sound  ore  at  the 
bottom,  but  it  is  not  soon  mdleable ;  he 
is  natorally  bigoted,  narrow,  passionate, 
and  fierce ;  he  wants  much  purifying  in 
the  flame :  but  when  the  ore  is  melted, 
and  the  dregs  drawn  off,  then  it  is  of  the 
finest,  richest,  and  noblest  quality.  We 
have  had  men  living  in  our  own  time, 
whom  those  of  scarcely  any  other  country 
have  equalled  :  Raleigh,  for  instance. 
Bacon,  and  Sydney,  and  Spenser,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Hooker.  All  (except, 
perhaps,  the  last)  have  been  pushed ' 
about  in  the  world,  and  have  conflicted 
with  society. 

"  My  gracious  monarch  has  imposed 
upon  me  the  task  of  writing  the  history 
or  England.  What  are  called  regular 
histories  must  deal  in  ao  many  common, 
place  and  trite  facts,  that  I  shrink  from 
the  barren  labour.  As  a  diplomatist,  I 
know  how  imperfect  all  relations  must 
be  without  a  full  access  to  the  secrecy 
of  state  affairs.  I  feel  disgust,  therefore, 
at  a  toil  which  withdraws  my  mind  from 
communications  in  which  I  may  be  so 
much  more  useful.  I  admit  that  saga- 
city will  do  much  upon  slight  hints; 
but  in  writing  tbe  Ufe  of  Martin  Luther, 
in  which  is  mvolved  the  history  of  the 
reformation,  ray  peculiar  opportunities 
of  information  would  have  come  better 
into  play.  I  was  not  too  late  to  see  its 
immediate  workings  and  effects,  and  I 
was  placed  in  positions  where  the  coun- 
ter-operators were  still  in  full  passion 
and  rull  employment. 

"  Had  I  taken  up  the  history  from 
the  Norman  conquest,  I  must  have  ex. 
pended  much  time  and  fatiguing  labour 
on  a  period  of  society  so  different  from 
that  with  which  my  experience  has  been 
conversant,  that  I  should  hsve  lost  all 
the  benefit  of  tbe  skill  which  I  have  ac- 
quired. Man,  in  a  complex  state  of  po- 
litical society,  must  be  drawn  with  dif- 
ferent habits  and  in  different  colours 
from  one  in  a  merely  feudal  and  military 
age.  Authors  of  a  certain  cast  of  ori- 
ginal mind  ongbt  not  to  throw  away 
their  strength  in  doing  that  which  mere 
compilers  can  do. 

**  But  it  is  among  the  misfortunes  of 
life,  that  we  seldom  have  the  opportunity 
or  courage  to  do  that  which  we  are  fittest 
to  do.    I  often  think  that  I  could  have 


conveyed  the  most  useful  intelligence,  if 
I  had  set  down  the  characters  of  the 
numerous  eminent  public  persons,  in 
many  countries,  with  whom  I  hare  been 
conversant,  and  recorded  many  of  those 
axiomatic  truths  in  civil  policy  which 
my  long  and  thorny  employments  have 
taught  me.  I  have  been  engaged  iii 
unravelling  many  intricacies,  whence 
much  light  has  been  forced  upon  me. 
Few  men  are  what  they  appear  upon  the 
surface  to  common  eyes :  it  is  true  that 
we  may  see  men  too  near,  as  well  as  at 
too  great  a  distance.  In  the  former  case, 
we  see  virtues  and  faults  exaggerated  ; 
in  tbe  latter,  we  do  not  see  with  any 
distinctness. 

**  There  are  those  who  hold  the  opi- 
nion, that  tbe  common  characters  given 
by  history  of  public  men  are  the  true, 
rerhaps  the  great  and  broad  outlines 
may  be  so  ;  but  these  nicer  touches 
which  vary  the  character  are  very  often 
omitted,  or  erroneously  drawn.  The  ta- 
lents and  dispositions  of  contemporaries 
are  perpetually  mistaken.  Great  men 
are  the  victims  of  calumny ;  cunning  and 
fiilse  men  raise  a  reputation  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.  Sometimes  documents 
are  turned  up,  by  time,  which  seem  for 
a  moment  to  contradict  impressions  hi- 
therto received  ;  but  such  results  must 
be  admitted  with  great  caution :  they 
often  have  been  generated  for  partiiu 
views  and  purposes,  or  have  sprang  from 
passion  and  prejudice. 

"  It  often  happens,  that  the  just  im- 
pressiou  made  by  personal  intercourse 
with  a  celebrated  man  is  different  from 
our  expectations ;  but  after  we  have  be- 
come more  fumiUar  with  him,  we  accord 
to  the  general  judgment. 

"  I  have  had  one  advantage  over  tbe 
generality  of  men:  I  have  ever  mixed 
deep  study  and  extensive  reading  with 
wide  experience  of  mankind,  public  bu- 
siness, and  active  life.  Few  men,  thrown 
much  into  tbe  bustle  of  the  world,  have 
continued  to  love  reading  as  I  have  done. 
The  union  of  both  gives  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  sound  wisdom ;  each 
corrects  the  other,  and  the  alternative 
causes  a  double  zest  to  both.  Mj  desire 
of  books  in  the  tumult  of  society  has 
been  often  so  intense,  that  when  1  first 
could  embrace  them  it  was  a  perfect 
heaven ;  then  again,  in  due  time,  I  grew 
cloyed  with  their  charms,  and  longed  for 
human  intercourse  and  conversation,  and 
was  fitter  for  it.  All  our  senses,  and  all 
our  intellectual  movements,  thus  become 
keener  and  brighter.  Thus  I  meditated 
upon  my  observances,  and  observed  upon 
my  meditations. 

"  All  Europe  has  been,  in  my  time, 
in  a  state  of  fervid  and  extraordinary 
mental  excitement;   and  by  the  oppor- 
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tttoitieft  I  hav6  h«d  of  computng  tlieir 
objects,  pnicticet,  and  collisions,  I  hsTe 
gathered  tressures  of  information  which 
I  blame  myself  for  not  having  committed 
to  paper  more  fully,  and  in  a  better 
manner. 

"  But  if  there  are  adrant^ea  in  my 
habits  of  life,  there  are  also  disadvan- 
tages, as  far  as  regards  thi»  habit  of  re> 
cording  my  opinions  and  obserrations. 
Society  takes  up  so  many  of  our  hours, 
and  conversation  is  such  a  channel  of 
opening  our  hearts,  and  communicating 
what  passes  in  our  minds,  that  we  are 
apt  to  grow  neglectful  of  the  pen.  Yet 
the  precision  and  duration  of  the  results 
of  the  pen  make  it  much  more  valuable. 
Nor  is  practical  experience,  perhaps,  so 
necessary  for  insight  into  the  human 
character  as  at  first  may  seem.  Solitary 
students  have  often,  by  the  force  of  ima- 
gination and  native  sagacity,  developed 
it  best. 

"  There  are  times  when  all  of  us  are 
discontented  with  ourselves.  At  many- 
returning  moments  I  have  wished  that  1 
had  not  wasted  my  life  in  anxious  busi- 
ness, which  duller  heads  and  hearts 
might  have  done  better;  then  I  fondly 
persuade  m3r6elf  that  I  might  have  shone 
amonff  poets  and  philosophers,  and  left 
a  lastmg  monument  of  my  name.  Mere 
men  of  business,  engaged  in  temporary 
concerns,  are  superseded  and  put  out  of 
mind  by  their  snccessors,  as  one  wave 
swallows  up  another.  Almost  all  public 
men,  except  good  authors,  are  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  grave :  perhaps  it  may  be 
answered,  '  Better  to  live  while  we  live, 
and  have  the  enjoyment  in  ourselves  of 
that  fame,  of  which,  if  it  shall  be  be- 
stowed, we  may  be  insensible  in  the 
tomb.'  What  may  avail  now  to  poor 
Spenser  the  plaudits  which  are  sounded 
over  his  mouldering  ashes  1 

"  There  is  this  advantage  in  books 
over  the  companions  of  our  public  life. 
We  may  choose  our  books,  we  cannot 
choose  our  companions  —  we  may  be 
obliged  to  lose  our  time  with  the  imper- 
tinent, the  dull,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
obstinate  —  we  may  see  deceit,  which 
prudence  reouires  us  not  to  expose ;  and 
observe  crany  insults  and  mortifying 
misrepresentations,  which  our  public  duty 
will  not  allow  us  to  revenge.  In  the 
closet  we  are  masters  over  our  own  frank- 
ness, and  are  not  subject  to  the  excite- 
ment of  that  irritability  which  almost 
always  attends  genius. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
advantages  in  conversation  which  do  not 
belong  to  books.  New  lights  are  often 
struck  by  the  collision ;  and  |  know  not 
that  I  ever  retired  from  an  intelligent 
company  without  having  had  some  new 
^oughts.    Knowledge  is  often  floating 


on 


the  Ups  that  never  finds  its  way  into 
books." 

I  will  ventare  now  to  touch  on  two 
or  three  contrasted  names  iu  the  field 
of  modem  poetry.  Goldsmith  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  public,  and 
is  so  still.  I  suspect  that  he  owes 
some  part  of  his  fame  to  the  extra- 
vagant praises  of  his  friend  Johnson. 
He  was  correct,  clear,  harmonious, 
moral,  philosophic,  sensible,  and  just; 
but  he  never  for  a  moment  rises  into 
the  higher  regions  of  poetry.  His  de- 
scriptions are  transparent,  and  iiever 
exaggerated ;  but  tUey  are  never  strong, 
grand,  or  pictnresqae,  and  are  some- 
times poor,  tame,  and  trite.  Theie  is 
sometimes  a  cast  of  tender  sentiment 
about  them ;  but  it  is  never  deep. 
There  is  no  passion  about  them — no 
development  of  high  and  hidden  emo- 
tions—  nothing  that  withdraws  us  into 
a  world  of  spirits ;  all  is  earthly  and 
tame.  The  finest  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  might  read  his  TraveUer  or 
Deserted  Village  in  an  assembly  of 
courtiers  without  disturbing  his  muscles, 
or  those  of  any  one  of  his  hearers.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  dull  epoch  at 
which  he  lived.  Contrast  Goldsmith 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  went  into 
the  worlds  of  fiction, — the  times  of 
romance  and  chivalry.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  the 
elucidation.  Scott  is  as  copious,  irre- 
gular, and  difiuse,  as  Goldsmith  is  the 
reverse.  No  one  will  venlare  to  com- 
pare the  genius  of  the  last  with  that  of 
the  great  Magician  of  the  North.  But 
Scott's  poetical  powers  were  more  truly 
displayed  in  his  prose  romances  than 
in  nis  metrical  compositions.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Pirate.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  if  Scott  had  lived  in 
the  former  period,  he  would  ever  have 
broke  out  into  such  beautiful  imagina- 
tions. 

Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Cole* 
ridge,  formed  a  new  school  of  poetry. 
They  broke  from  all  old  trammels ; 
and,  by  the  force  of  undoubted  and 
vigorous  genius,  opened  many  new 
beauties.  Whatever  teaches  readers 
to  think  and  feel  beyond  the  common 
track  must  always  be  of  inestimable 
value,  and  especially  when  it  comes 
from  high-minded  and  virtuous  men. 
What  had  been  produced  by  secondary 
writers,  pacing  in  beaten  paths,  had 
become  very  wearisome  and  sickly. 
Hackneyed  personifications,  where  tbeni 
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was  no  fund  of  thinking,  and  where 
there  was  little  other  fiflbraltjr  put  forth 
than  memory,  and  a  skill  in  the  minor 
tricks  of  technical  composition,  were 
idle  sounds,  which  brought  the  name 
of  poetry  into  contempt. 

It  is  stnmge  that  so  little  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  immense  fields  of  poeti- 
cal ground  which  have  never  yet  been 
entered  upon.  All  the  varieties  of  the 
human  (maracter,  all  their  passions, 
al(  their  morals,  all  changes  of  the 
seasons  and  climates,  all  history,  all 
domestic  events,  all  the  infinite  fbrms 
and  inhabitants  of  the  surfoce  of  the 
globe,  are  materials  open  to  the  poet, 
lo  be  exemplified  and  illustrated  by 
bis  imaginative  faculties.  The  epic, 
if  not  the  dramatic,  is  the  prime  class : 
and  what  exhausture  can  there  be  of 
epic  subjects?  It  demands  a  mighty 
£re  to  sustain  such  tales  with  an  ade- 
quate spirit,  great  knowledge  of  the 
passions,  great  knowledge  of  all  the 
recesses  of  the  human  bosom,  great 
hisUnicai  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and 
a  command  of  strong,  clear,  varied, 
unaffected,  and  harmonious  language. 
Bui  if  this  requires  power  and  labour, 
it  well  repays  them ;  when  to  waste 
life  upon  the  artifices  of  composition, 
and  upon  fitlse  glitter,  is  as  unsatis- 
lactory  and  sickly  as  it  is  fatiguing. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  great  mass  of 
poetiy  are  spent  in  vain  searches  afler 
nlse  glitter,  in  technical  polish,  in 
rounding  periods,  and  searching  for 
similes  and  metaphors.  Let  them 
regard  matter,  and  not  manner;  and 
by  degrees  sound  and  deep  thoughts 
will  come  abundantly  and  easily. 

There  is  a  vulgar  error  veiy  preva- 
lent, that  what  is  conceived  rapidly  is 
conceived  slightly.  The  reverse  is  true. 
The  most  rapid  impression  is  the 
strongest  and  most  distinet.  What  is 
slowly  done  b  done  dully  and  mistily. 
It  is  said  that  what  is  easily  vnritten  is 
not  easily  read.  On  the  contrary,  what 
is  laboriously  written  can  only  be  read 
with  labour:  the  thoughts  are  &r- 
fetched,  and  the  natural  train  of  ideas 
is  continually  broken. 

Young  poets  are  discouraged  by 
what  the  public  demands,  and  by 
what  they  see  before  them.  They 
feel  that  their  own  powers  lie  another 
way,  and  that  they  cannot  bend  to 
such  artifices.  Thus  genuine  poets  are 
discouraged,  while  pretended  ones  are 
brought  forward .    i  et  whoever  follows, 


like  an  ape,  in  the  steps  of  a  prede^ 
cesser,  gets  nothing  but  laughter  for 
btspmns.  Of  all  the  followers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  has  one  succeeded  ?  The 
faculty  of  following  a  model  is  a  very 
common  one,  though  the  power  of 
origination  is  exceedingly  rare :  the 
imitator  catches  the  form,  but  never 
the  spirit. 

When  we  look  at  the  last  volume  of 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poeis,  we  are 
astonished  how  little  they  have  done, 
compared  with  what  they  might  have 
tione,  except  Pope.  Most  of  them 
gained  their  fame  easily.  Thomson 
and  Young  alone  wrote  much  :  and  as 
to  Young,  his  reputation  seems  to  me 
much  higher  than  his  merits.  He  was 
a  frothy,  verbose,  and  bombast  writer, 
except  in  his  satires,  where  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  epigrammatic  point. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  modern  days 
to  be  more  copious  and  voluminous. 
This  partly  has  arisen  from  the  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  which 
the  French  Revolution  produced.  At 
that  time  all  formalities  and  narrow 
boundaries  gave  way.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  has  been  evil  as  well  as 
good  in  this — it  has  produced  licence 
as  well  as  liberty.  Poets  have  occa- 
sionally ran  into  absurd  extravagances. 
Extravagances  arise  from  a  sense  of 
weakness  in  the  author,  and  a  belief 
of  false  taste  in  the  reader — both 
which  require  artificial  stimulants. 
Strength  is  always  simple,  unlaboured, 
unadorned,  and  direct.  He  will  do 
notliing  well  who  hopes  to  arrive  at 
excellence  by  tricks. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  which 
there  was  so  much  trickery  in  what  is 
called  poetry  as  at  present.  A  great 
part  of  it  has  no  genume  spirit  of  poetry 
in  it.  It  wants,  to  borrow  Johnson's 
language,  nature,  force,  and  novelty. 
It  is  a  flowery  and  empty  verbiage. 
The  loftiest  flights  of  imagination,  and 
the  most  intense  passion,  ought  to  be 
consistent  with  good  sense  and  truth. 
What  is  written  must  be  consistent 
with  probable  or  possible  belief.  If 
there  were  not  in  the  actual  experience 
of  mankind  enough  topics  for  the  use 
of  high  fiction,  we  might  excuse  a 
resort  to  these  monstrosities.  The 
passions,  sorrows,  catastrophes,  and 
enjoyments  of  actual  life,  are  in  their 
representation  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
noblest  emotions  of  our  intellectual 
nature.  Secondary  poets  shrink  from 
these  developments  of  real  passion  and 
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fieal  character,  and  throw  on  patches  of 
gaudy  colour,  and  dash  out  forms  of 
outrageous  Bction.  The  mob  stare, 
admire,  shout,  grow  tired,  and  turn  to 
new  absurdities.  If  the  metaphysical 
brilliance  and  acute  ingenuity  of  Cow- 
ley has  long  been  forgotten,  because  it 
was  unnatural,  what  will  these  ephe- 
merals,  who  have  no  countervailing 
beauty,  be  ?  They  are  very  mischievous 
while  Uiev  are  in  play ;  for  they  eclipse 
chaste  lights.  I  can  read  what  touches 
my  heart,  awakens  the  native  impres- 
sions of  my  fancy,  or  informs  my  under- 
standing; but  these  things  I  cannot 
read — no  endeavours  can  enable  me 
to  go  through  them. 

There  are  also  compositions  which 
at  a  distance  look  very  much  like 
poetry  to  the  eye ;  but  when  they  are 
approached,  it  is  found  to  be  all  on 
the  surface — there  is  no  life  beneath  : 
all  is  cold  as  the  statue,  which  has 
neither  breath,  nor  blood,  nor  veins. 

Every  hour  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  poetical  subjects  to  a  rich,  exalted, 
ana  excited  understanding,  which  is 
more  occupied  with  matter  than  with 
words  ana  artiBces  of  composition. 
But  the  arbitrary  rules  of  professional 
and  mechanical  critics  repel  and  sup- 
press the  communication  of  them. 
They  require  that  they  should  appear 
in  what  they  call  full  dress  and  due 
form.  Now,  sound  and  original  thoughts 
will  always  shine  through  any  language 
and  shape. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  are 
applicable  to  the  prose  writers  of  the 
last  century  as  to  the  poets.  They 
were  more  correct  than  those  of  the 
present  day,  but  rarely  so  vigorous. 

Gibbon  is  formal  and  monotonous ; 
Robertson  is  cold.  Burke  alone  shone 
above  all  others — then,  and  of  all 
times.  But,  witli  the  exception  of  Burke, 
there  were  no  prose  writers  then  so 
eloquent  as  a  few  have  since  been. 
They  were,  perhaps,  more  correct,  and 
avoided  iloridness ;  but  they  had  not 
the  same  amplitude  nor  force  of  thought, 
nor  the  same  originality.  They  were 
not  so  rich  and  flexible  as  Southey, 
Scott,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Wordsworth, 
Mackintosh,  Campbell,  Moore,  Lodge, 
and  many  others  of  this  day.  Tom 
Warton  was  elegant,  full  of  taste,  and 
copious  in  knowledge,  but  not  oflen 
vigorous.  If  Johnson  was  sometimes 
grandiloauent  and  sublime,  he  was 
often  pedantic,  pompous,  empty,  and 


even  coarse.  Blair  was  often  too  la- 
conic, captious,  and  even  dry .  Gibbon 
was  too  laboured,  too  monotonous,  and 
too  technical.  Beattie  s  prose  was  doll. 
Junius  was  too  epigrammatic.  Hume's 
style  was  clear  and  easy,  but  has  (if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so)  been  praised 
more  than  it  deserves :  it  has,  indeed, 
the  French  transparency  and  light- 
ness. Mrs.  Carter  was  remarkable  for 
solidity  and  propriety,  but  seldom  rose 
into  eloquence.  Mrs.  Montagu  vras 
brilliant,  but  sometimes  too  desirous 
to  be  witty.  Lord  Lyttelton's  prose 
had  too  much  of  tenuity  and  languor. 
Lord  Orford  was  Uvely,  amusing,  and 
piquant;  but  unequal  and  inconeet, 
and  never  strong  or  profound.  Hawks- 
woith  was  a  feeble  and  tiresome  imi- 
tator of  Johnson ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
a  mere  meteor  of  temporary  finhion. 
Soame  Jenyns  wrote  with  a  minor  in- 
genuity, often  subtle,  generally  origtnaU 
and  almost  always  lucid  and  polished. 
Gray  wrote  no  prose,  except  his  Let- 
ters, in  which  his  colloquial  manner  is 
sometimes  affected ;  but  bis  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  beau- 
tiful, and  perfect. 

Perhaps  the  most  easy,  graceful,  and 
vernacular  prose  style  is  that  of  a  far 
older  date— that  of  Cowley,  Dryden, 
and  Addison.  All  these  were  original, 
solid,  and  profound  thinkers,  great 
scholars,  and  of  warm  and  brilKant 
imagination ;  deep  moralists,  and  inti^ 
mate  with  the  human  heart,  as  well  as 
human  manners. 

Mere  technical  writers  never  get 
beyond  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

All  who  think  originally  and  power- 
fully may  not  have  a  good  style ;  bat 
they  who  do  not  think  at  Heast  origi- 
nally, cannot  have  a  style  which  is 
really  good :  because  genuine  language 
rises  up  with  the  thought  from  its 
fountain.  Prejudice  alone  will  deny, 
that  there  are  now  more  original  think- 
ers than  there  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Roscoe*s  style  caught  the  public 
taste,  when  he  first  brought  foith  his 
Histories  of  the  Medici  Family ;  but 
it  had  too  much  of  the  tinsel  and  the 
artificial,  and  seems  already  to  have 
gone  out  of  fashion.  It  has  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  laboured  melange 
of  Gibbon  and  Johnson.  Hard  was 
analytical,  and  dry ;  Porteus  rather 
feeble,  and  sickly;  Warborton  strong 
and  acute,  but  coarse ;  Parr  pompous^ 
and  full  of  verbiage. 
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CflRESTOMATHY  ;    OR,  ANALECTS  AND  APOLOGUES. 


FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


ANALECTS. 
1. 

O,  the  opium  of  life,  in  the  beginning, 
makes  us  lively — then  sleepy;  and  O, 
how  sleepy ! 

2. 
Through  the  sea  of  this  world  I  shall 
endeavour  to  swim  like  a  sober  man, 
and  not  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  one. 

3. 
Nowhere  can  you  learn  more  truly 
and  philosophically  the  troubles  and 
the  sieges  of  poverty  than  at  the  uni- 
versities. The  student  will  there  per- 
ceive how  many  humourists  and  Dio- 
geneses  the  world  possesses. 

4. 

Without  sympathv  surgery  may  pos- 
sibly exist,  but  not  mendship. 

5. 

Man*s  life  is  like  a  book,  of  which 
the  first  and  last  pages  are  generally 
blank. 

6. 

Man  has  here  three  half  minutes ;  one 
to  laugh,  one  to  sigh,  and  a  half  to  love : 
in  the  middle  of  this  last  minute  he 
expires.  But  the  grave  is  not  dark : 
it  is  the  shining  footstep  of  an  angel 
that  calls  us.  When  the  uuknown  hand 
bath  sent  the  last  arrow  to  the  head  of 
man,  he  bows  before  it ;  and  the  arrow 
removes  the  crown  of  thorns  from  his 
wounds. 

7. 

The  exercise  of  sentimental  fancy  is 
of  all  mental  employments  the  most 
exhausting.  An  algebraist  lives  twice 
as  long  as  a  writer  of  tn^;edies. 

8. 
Man  would  be  upon  this  earth  vain 
and  useless,  ashes  and  smoke,  a  puppet 
and  a  vapour,  if  it  were  not  that  he  felt 
he  was  so.  O  God  I  this  feeling  is  our 
immortality. 

9. 
Only  a  lover  can  sympathise  with  a 
bridegroom's  enthusiasm. 

10. 
The  mountains,  the  forests  behind 
which  a  beloved  soul  dwells,  the  walls 
which  encompass  it,  have  a  magical 
influence  in  the  eyes  of  man,  and  hang 
before  him  like  the  friendly  curtains  of 
futurity  and  oblivion. 


11. 


Is  life,  then,  so  long  that  men  dare 
be  angry  ?  Are  the  good  so  many  that 
they  can  fly  from  each  other  ? 

12. 
Man  lies  a  mute  in  his  cradle :  a 
mute  is  he  also  when  he  lies  in  his 
grave.  When  he  rejoices,  it  is  like  a 
sleeper  who  laughs :  when  he  shivers 
and  moans,  it  is  like  one  moaning  in 
sleep.  We  all  look  upwards  unto 
heaven,  and  pmy  for  trust  and  hope ; 
but  over  us,  m  the  infinite  blue,  is  no 
voice  for  our  heart.  Nothing  appears, 
nothing  assures,  nothing  answers  us — 
and  10  we  die  1 

13. 

To  die  for  the  truth  is  a  death  not 
for  one's  fatherland,  but  for  all  the 
world.  Truth,  like  the  Medicean  Venus, 
is  found  by  the  world  in  thirty  pieces; 
but  these  when  collected  formed  a  god- 
dess. And  thy  temple,  eternal  Truth, 
which  even  now  is  built  half  above 
the  earth,  piled  from  the  bones  of  thy 
martyrs,  shall  finally  erect  itself  upon 
the  world,  and  stand  with  every  pular 
of  adamant  resting  upon  a  precious 
gravel 

14. 

Time  passes  away  in  the  tvrinkling 
of  an  eye,  nations  in  individuals, 
genius  in  thoughts,  the  immeasurable 
in  points !    There  is  nothing  great. 

15. 
Men  and  books  require  more  tbaa 
one  corrector  to  amend  errata. 

16. 
Is  not  the  harmonioon  of  the  muses 
the  echo  or  repetition  of  past  hours  of 
the  deepest  love,  and  does  it  not  paint 
in  every  emotion  the  fading  picture 
brighter  and  brighter?  Can  a  poet 
control  the  exhaustion  of  the  heart 
better  than  through  the  inexhaustibility 
of  the  human  fancy  ? 

17. 
The  devil  himself  is  no  match  for  a 
real  jurist.    One  can  as  soon  bold  fast 
a  pig  with  a  soaped  tail  as  an  advocate 
can  jus, 

18. 
The  Feelings  are  stars  which  shine 
beautifully  through   a  clear  heaven; 
but  Reason   is  the  magnetic  needle 
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which  the  ship  more  gently  feels  when 
all  are  hidden  and  give  light  no  more. 

19. 
Man  erects  with  much  trouble  the 
Alps  of  ideal  love :  yet  more  laborious 
and  dangerous  is  it  (as  from  other  Alps) 
to  descend  from  them. 

20. 
How  different  are  the  sorrows  of 
sinners  from  those  of  the  pious  I  The 
former  are  like  the  darkness  of  the 
moon,  through  which  the  dark  night 
becomes  yet  wilder  apd  blacker;  the 
latter  are  like  the  overshado wings  of 
the  sun,  which  cool  the  hot  day  and 
shadow  it  romantically,  and  wherein 
the  nightingales  begin  their  song. 

21. 
The  maiden's  soul  is  a  full-blown 
rose,  from  which  as  soon  as  one  leaf  is 
plucked  the  rest  begin  to  fall. 

22. 
The  moral  poison  makes  the  tongue 
as  light  as  the  physical  makes  it  heavy. 

23. 
'Without  poetry  and  art,  the  soul 
grows  wooden    and    obtuse    in    this 
earthly  climate. 

24. 
Momus  beheld  the  animals,  and 
afler  thinking  long,  exclaimed.  Every 
one  resembles  a  god  or  a  goddess ; 
but  which  is  the  image  of  all  me  gods? 
Then  pointed  Prometheus  to  man  and 
said, — ^This  one. 

25. 
The  soul  of  the  world  sleeps  or  rests, 
says  the  pigmy  man,  as  often  as  his 
bat-like  eyes  can  no  longer  follow  its 
working.  So  sinks  the  sun  daily  in 
the  ocean  to  sleep,  when  it  wakens  and 
runs  its  course  over  a  new  world  and 


anew  sea. 


26. 


To  look  out  of  the  window  in  a 
^at  city  gives  one  an  epic  feeling ; 
m  a  village,  only  a  lyrical  or  idyllic 
one. 

27. 

God  is  like  the  light  which,  itself 
unseen,  makes  all  things  visible,  and 
clothes  itself  in  colours.  Our  eyes  do 
not  find  the  beam,  but  our  hearts  per- 
ceive the  warmth. 

28. 
Many  flowers  are  gazed  upon  by  the 
sun,  but  only  one  follows  him  round  in 


his  course.  Heart  1  like  the  sun-flower^ 
be  not  laid  open  before  God»  bat  hearken 

to  him  also. 

29. 
Napoleon    ended    his    lectures  for 

}>rinces  (for  so  we  may  call  his  wars) 
ike  other  professors,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  single  course. 

30. 
The  Revolution  was  a  mental  citizen 
war  throughout  all  Europe. 

31. 
Fell  not  my  sacred  wood  of  oaks, 
O  Prince,  said  the  dryad,  I  harm  thee 
notl  He  felled  it,  nevertheless.  After 
many  years  he  must  stretch  his  head 
upon  the  block ;  and  he  gazed  upon 
the  block  attentively — it  was  from  the 
oak  forest. 

32. 
Man  loves  the  soul  above  him  more 
truly  and  virtuously  than^the  soul  be- 
neath him.  The  dog  is  fonder  of  man 
than  of  his  own  species.  The  libertine 
is  most  captivated  by  the  innocent 
maiden. 

33. 
A  man  of  talent,  who  is  bom  poor, 
loses  nothing  of  his  hauteur  by  reason 
of  his  poverty.  If  any  thing,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  render  him  more 
sociable,  it  is  a  little  prosperity. 

34. 

Tliere  are  only  two  ways  of  raising 
yourself  in  the  world  ; — by  your  own 
industry,  or  your  neighbour's  irnbe* 
cility. 

35. 

A  great  soul  is  above  injustice,  and 
injury,  and  grief,  and  contempt:  it 
would  be  invulnerable,  if  it  did  not 
suffer  through  compassion. 

36. 
There  is  a  species  of  shame  in  l)eing 
happy  in  the  sight  of  certain  miseries. 

37. 
They  who,  without  knowing  us,  think 
ill  of  us,  do  us  no  wrong :  it  is  not 
ourselves  whom  they  attack,  but  the 
phantom  of  their  imagination. 

38. 
A  troop  of  masks  enter  a  ball-room, 
take  each  other's  hands,  and  begin  to 
dance ;  they  take  no  notice  of  any  one 
but  themselves,  however  worthy  he  may 
be.  They  dance  again  and  again  per- 
petually.   The  spectators  begin  to  get 
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wearied  at  seeing  them  dancing  and      walk  away.    Is  this  any  thing  like  the 
not  dancing.  Some  lose  temper,  others      government  of  a  monarchy  ? 

The  above  selections  are  from  Jean  Paul  Richter;  and  in  closing  them, 
we  propose  to  attempt  the  translation  of  one  of  his  most  characteristic  pieces, 
as  iotroductoiy  to  a  set  of  APOLOGUES.  It  is  to  his  «  Dreams/'  and  to 
those  powerful  and  original  compositions  in  which  the  pathos  of  Sterne  and  the 
humour  of  Swift  are  united,  that  this  writer  owes  so  much  of  the  admiration  of 
his  countrymen.  These  curious  productions  are  all  exceedingly  like  what  they 
profess  to  be,  viz.  dreams.  They  possess  that  wild,  disjointed,  night^mareith 
inspiration,  which  seems  the  essence  of  German  romanticism.  In  the  following, 
which  is  one  of  the  best,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
produce  a  reaction  of  the  sentiment,  by  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  French  school  of  atheism  were  true  and  real.  It  is  a  wild  and  sublime 
conception,  worthy  of  the  genuine  inspiration  of  Byron  or  of  Shelley.  Madame 
de  Stael,  in  her  bemiany^  thus  notices  this  piece  of  fantasy : — *'  Bayle  a  dit 
quelque  part  que  Tath^isme  ne  devroit  pas  mettre  k  I'abri  de  la  crainte  des 
souffiances  etemelles.  C'est  une  grande  pens^  et  sur  kiquelle  on  peut  r6fl^hir 
longtemps.  Le  songe  de  Jean  Paul  que  je  vais  citer  peut  6tre  consider^  comme 
cettepens^  mise  en  action.'' 

Tne  origimll  is  written  in  prose ;  but  the  translator,  from  the  Danietgye  vein 
pervading  it,  has  been  tempted  to  turn  it  into  verse.  The  terza  rima  has  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Shelley's  fine  poem,  Hie  IVtsmpA  of  Life,  which  the 
present  poem  also  resembles  in  other  respects. 

I. — THE  VISION  OF  ANNIHILATION. 

Methought  I  slept  within  a  churchyard  old, 
Beneath  a  baleful  yew  one  eventide, 

Where,  to  the  silence  of  his  reffion  cold. 

Death  had  long  gathered  man  s  ephemeral  race : 

And  on  my  sleep  a  frightful  dream  was  rolled. 

As  I  lay  dreaming  in  that  chamel  place. 

The  steeple  Clock,  with  downward  rolling  wheel 

And  iron  tongue.  Time's  slow  and  heavy  pace 

Tolled  forth.    And  I  awoke  at  that  dread  peal ; 
Then  vainly  looked  alofl  in  the  night  heaven 
For  sunlight; — an  eclipse  did  quite  conceal 

Its  glory  with  the  moon  :  all  graves  were  riven — 
And  charnel  doors  were  swung  by  bands  unseen ; 
And  o*er  the  walls  were  flitting  shadows  driven, 

Though  no  corporeal  forms  did  intervene — • 
And  others  upwards  stretched  in  the  pale  air : 
And  none  lay  sleeping  now  but  babes  serene. 

The  cope  of  heaven  in  folds  immense  did  wear 
A  grey  and  sultiy  mist — a  giant  shade 
Was  drawing  down  like  vapour  closer  there. 

Above  I  heard  a  distant  fall,  as  made 

By  some  great  avalanche :  whilst  in  earth's  womb 

A  boundless  earthquake's  steps  did  retrograde 

Afar ;  and  then,  anon,  would  near  entomb 

The  wavering  pile,  which  up  and  down  would  rock. 

From  Dissonances  which  did  fight  for  room. 

In  anarchy's  interminable  shock. 

And  vainly  sought  to  mix  in  unison. 

At  times  a  glimmer  hovered  near  that  clock. 
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And  under  it  the  molten  lead  did  run. 
The  net  of  mist  and  tottering  earth  then  led 
My  steps  towards  a  hideous  skeleton. 

Which  near  the  temple  door  as  I  did  tread 
Metbought  I  passed,  with  glitteriog  basilisks 
Brooding  within  a  poison  bush,  their  bed. 

Through  unknown  circles  next,  upon  whose  discs 
Gone  worlds  were  graven,  passed  I ;  and  each  shade 
Stood  round  the  altar,  trembling  at  their  risks. 

Not  heart  did  beat,  but  breast — so  much  dismayed 
All  seemed.    One  dead  man  only,  wlio  had  been 
Just  buried  there,  in  quiet  still  was  laid. 

And  on  his  smiling  countenance  was  seen 
A  happy  dream :  but  when  the  living  came 
He  smiled  no  longer,  but  did  change  his  mten ; 

And  lifted  up  his  eyelids,  but  no  flame 

Within  their  sockets  bum'd — and  high  his  hands 

He  folded,  as  to  pray  had  been  his  aim. 

But,  lo !  each  ahn  first  lengthens,  and  expands 
Into  the  night,  ahd  then  dissolves  away; 
And  next  the  folded  fingers  thin,  like  sands 

Within  an  ebbing  hour-glass  dim  and  grey, 

Fall  down ;  and  there,  on  the  church  dome,  on  high. 

Eternity's  great  dial  did  display 

No  number; — as  its  index; — drearily, 
A  finger  black  as  night  did  point  thereon. 
And  the  dead  sought  to  see  the  time  thereby. 

A  noble  Form  sank  fit>m  aloA,  anon, 

With  looks  of  speechless  sorrow ;  and  all  cried, 

"  Is  there  no  God  V   He  answered, "  There  is  none  !" 

■The  shadows  of  the  dead  then  shuddering  sighed. 
Each  shuddered,  but  not  with  the  breast  alone ; 
And  one  by  one,  to  pieces  smitten,  died. 

Then  said  that  messenger,  ^  Through  worlds  has  flown 

My  towering  wing,  and  each  bright  galaxy. 

Through  sun,  and  stars,  and  heaven's  empyreal  zone — 

But  there  is  none ;  and  through  the  boundless  sea. 
Far  as  its  shadow  being  casts,  I  sank. 
And  downward  gazed  in  the  immensity. 

Father!  I  cried,  where  art  thou?  still  the  Blank 
Was  dumb.    But  everlasting  Desolation 
Howl'd  in  its  guideless  track,  and  Ether  drank 

Tears  trickling  from  the  Rainbow  of  Creation, 
Without  a  parent  sun,  that  gleaming  hung 
Above  the  Abyss — the  dark  Gulph  of  Negation. 

When  for  the  Eye  Divine  I  upwards  flung 
These  orbs  of  light,  the  immeasurable  world 
Glared  black,  nor  spoke  its  inorganic  tongue. 

And  Chaos  by  Eternity  was  hurled, 

Eating  and  ruminating  it.    Cry  out. 

Ye  Shadows;  soon  into  oblivion  whiiled  — 
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Ciy  on,  ye  DtsoMiances, — He  is  not  1'' 
The  ghastly  shadows  flitted  like  the  white 
Vapour  by  frost  in  the  frore  air  b^ot. 

And  all  was  void.    Then  came,  O  fearful  sight ! 
The  Children  dead,  who  in  the  churchyard  biy, 
Into  the  temple,  through  the  dismal  night, 

And  cast  themselves,  in  piteous  array, 
Before  the  high  Form  and  sweet  Glory,  cried, 
'*  No  father  have  we  then  to  be  our  stay  V 

And  be  with  streaming  eyes  to  one  replied, 
**  We  all  are  orphans, — I  and  thou,  alas  t" 
Then  shrieked  tbe  Dissonances  far  and  wide, 

Louder  and  louder — and  the  shuddering  mass 
Of  ghosts  departed — temple,  children,  fell  — 
The  sun,  too,  sank  into  the  earth — nor  was 

The  universe  a  moment  more  to  dwell, 
But  past,  with  its  immensity,  before 
The  noble  Form,  at  that  tremendous  yell. 

^    Then  tried  he  from  the  summit  to  explore 
The  universe  with  thousand  suns  inlaid, 
And  sparkling,  as  a  mine  which  Indians  bore 

In  far  Golconda's  diamond-chequered  shade. 
And  as  he  saw  the  grinding  press  of  poles. 
The  torch-dance  which  celestial  wild-fires  made, 

How  world  on  world  shook  off  its  glimmering  souls, 
As  vnAet  bubbles  on  the  Sea  of  Death 
Cast  swimming  lights  upon  its  rocky  shoals. 

He  looked  towards  the  void  with  sighing  breath  — 
And  cried, ''  Necessity,  cold,  frantic  Chance  I 
O  say  what  sight  is  this  lies  fiere  beneath  ? 

When  will  ye  crush  in  your  eternal  dance 
This  universe  and  me — and  each  bright  star, 
One  after  one,  extinguish  in  the  expanse. 

When  charioteered  by  hurricanes,  your  car 
Tlmt  sparkling  dew  of  heavenly  lights  rides  o'er 
In  its  fell  course  of  ages  secuhur. 

How  must  each  breast  its  solitude  deplore 
In  this  wide  grave  of  all — I  am  alone  1 
O  Father,  Father,  have  I  then  no  more 

Thy  bosom  infinite  to  rest  upon ! 

Ah,  if  each  soul  doth  its  own  life  create, 

Why  can  it  not,  moreover,  be  its  own 

Destroyer  too  ?    Lives  there  beside  me  yet 
A  man  ?    Unhappy  one,  your  little  life 
Is  but  the  sigh  that  chance  doth  animate. 

A  mirror  oasts  its  rays  upon  the  strife 
Of  atoms,  and  the  cloudy  phantoms  rise. 
Look  down  on  yon  abyss,  where  clouds  are  rife 

With  motion,  and  the  ashy  mists  suffice 

To  ^«ek  up  worlds  from  yonder  death-like  sea : 

The  Future  now  is  raeunttng  to  .your  eyes — 
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The  Present,  like  a  fiilling  mist,  you  tee. 

Sweet  earth  1  that  once  was  thine,  know'st  thou  ?  Look  do¥ni  I** 

Here  filled  his  eye  with  tears.    *'  Alas !"  cried  he, 

**  Once  was  I  there  and  felt  the  thorny  crown ; 

Yet  had  I  still  my  Father  infinite, 

Within  whose  breast  my  sorrows  I  could  drown, 

And  in  death's  bitterness  could  yet  delight. 
Ah,  happy  mortals  I  still  in  him  ye  trust. 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  your  sun  is  sinking  bright ; 

And  midst  bright  tears  and  blossoms  kneel  the  just. 
And  with  joy-streaming  eyes  the  Omnipotent 
Invoke,  and  know  not  they,  alas  I  are  oust. 

Ah,  when  the  sorrow-laden  in  content 

Rests  from  his  galling  load,  and  hopes  for  mom, 

A  fiiirer  mom  of  virtue,  his  lament 

Will  rise  once  more,  to  see  no  light  adorn 

The  everlasting  chaos,  nor  a  hand 

To  heal  his  woe,  but  midnight  still  forlorn  1 

Mortal  1  beside  me,  if  thou  livest,  statid 
Aloft  and  pray,  or  He  is  lost  for  ever.'' 
And,  as  I  rose,  I  saw  the  serpent  band 

Of  giant-like  eternity  dissever. 

And  round  about  the  all  of  worlds  aye-toil. 

There  with  innumerable  rings  to  weave  her, 

Sweeping  the  crashing  worlds  in  the  turmoil, 
Withm  Uie  walls  of  that  lone  burying  ground ; 
And  all  grew  fearful  from  the  dread  recoil. 

Void,  dark,  and  dismal ; — then  the  thundering  sound 
Of  Time's  last  hour  was,  by  the  shivering  stroke 
Of  an  immeasurable  hammer,  wound ; 
The  universe  to  shatter :— I  awoke  1 


II. — THE  YOUTU,  THE  SERPENT,  THE  COW,  AND  THE  FOX. 

FROM  THE  PKB8IAN. 


An  Arabian  youth,  mounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  country,  on  a 
fleet  and  sure-footed  camel,  was  jour- 
neying over  the  vast  desert  of  Kera- 
maun ;  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  caravan, 
and  arrived  late  one  evening  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest,  great  as  the<  power 
of  Allah,  and  extensive  as  the  plain  of 
destmction.  The  travellers  had  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  and  on  leaving  this, 
their  last  halting-place,  some  negligent 
wretch  had  omitted  to  extinguish  his 
fire.  The  sparks  being  still  sdive,  and 
the  western  gale  springing  up,  had 
fanned  them  into  a  flame;  which, 
spreading  from  brake  to  bush,  and 
from  bush  to  tree,  speedily  set  the 
whole  forest  in  a  blaze.  The  youth, 
arrested  in  his  progress,  was  gazing  on 
the  awful  spectacle  before  him,  when 


on  a  sudden  the  voice  of  lamentition 
reached  his  ear. 

He  looked  about  and  beheld,  at  a 
little  distance  from  him,  surrounded  by 
the  all-devouring  element,  a  huge  ser- 
pent, writhing,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death,  bound  and  fastened 
as  he  was  in  the  fetters  of  the  flames. 

On  observing  the  approach  of  tlie 
traveller,  the  serpent  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  said,  ^  O  youth !  pity  my  miser- 
able condition ;  and  although  we  are, 
it  is  tme,  naturally  enemies,  yet  extend 
a  helping  hand,  and  save  me  from  the 
wretcned  fate  which,  without  assistance, 
instantly  awaits  me." 

The  youth  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
bitter  cup  of  adversity,  and  from  expe- 
rience had  learned  the  value  ofkindne^ 
and  compassion.    He  said,  *'  Although 
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we  aze  taught  the  maxim,  that  '  to 
aerre  the  wicked  is  to  injure  the  good/ 
yet  thy  condition  is  So  deplorable,  and 
ihy  destruction  so  sure  unless  I  help 
thee,  that  I  will  for  once  act  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  wise/'  Having 
said  this,  he  fixed  his  wallet  to  the 
point  of  bis  spear;  and  stretching  out 
the  hand  of  assistance,  desired  the  ser- 
pent to  take  speedy  advantage  of  the 
means  of  escape  offered  to  him.  The 
serpent  lost  do  time  in  ooiling  himself 
ap  in  the  bag,  and  vras  drawn  safely 
out  of  his  perilous  situation. 

**  Go,"  said  the  youth,  "  wheresoever 
thy  inclination  may  lead  thee;  and 
henceforward,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
aervice  now  rendered  thee,  abstain 
from  injuring  man/' 

<<  What !"  asked  the  serpent,  <<  dost 
thou  require  me  to  abandon  the  dictates 
of  ray  very  nature  ?  Knowest  thou  not 
that  there  is  an  inherent  principle  fixed 
within  me,  which  bids  —  nay,  com- 
mands —  me  to  do  all  the  harm  I  can 
to  every  son  of  man  ?  I  cannot  and 
will  not  give  up  that  disposition,  which 
was  planted  within  me  by  my  Creator; 
and  stir  I  will  not  from  this  spot,  till 
I  have  inserted  my  deadly  fimgs  both 
into  thee  and  into  thy  camel." 

''  Did  I  not  but  this  instant,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  "  render  thee  an  im- 
portant service?  And  among  what 
class  of  God's  creatures  is  it  the  custom 
lo  return  evil  for  good  ?  and  with  what 
tribe  is  it  held  right  to  sully  tlie  pure 
stream  of  kindness  and  affection  with 
the  foul  dregs  of  cruelty  and  ingrati- 
tude ?" 

"  It  is  the  practice  of  you  men," 
said  the  serpent;  "and  although  to 
render  a  service  is,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, to  do  good,  yet  when  mis- 
applied, as  in  the  present  instance,  it 
becomes  a  sin.  1  will  therefore  punish 
your  presumption  and  folly,  that  your 
example  may  be  a  warning  to  others. 
I  will  sell  you  the  very  article  I  pur- 
chased in  your  own  market;  you  will 
surely  buy  for  once  that  which  you 
sell  all  the  year." 

Th§  youth,  in  great  alarm,  bent  the 
knee  or  supplication  to  the  earth ;  but 
compassion  was  a  stranger  to  the  ada- 
mantine heart  of  the  serpent,  who  called 
out,  '*  Prepare  quickly,  and  say  whe- 
ther I  shall  bite  thee  first  or  thy  beast. 

Tlie  youth  repeated  that  it  was  most 
unjust  and  cruel  to  return  evil  for 
good,  and  defied  the  serpent  to  prove, 
by  credible  witnesses,  that  such  was 
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the  practice  of  mankind ;  adding,  that 
if  the  snake  should  really  produce  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  proposition, 
he  would  cast  aside  the  mantle  of 
hope,  and  hold  out  the  hand  of  despair 
to  oe  bitten  by  him. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  serpent,  "  let 
us  refer  our  dispute  to  the  cow  grazing 
in  yonder  meadow." 

They  went,  and  had  no  sooner  asked 
the  cow  vrhat  was  the  usual  return  for 
good,  than  she  replied,  "  If  you  ask 
what  is  the  practice  of  man,  I  must 
unhesitatingly  tell  you  it  is  evil.  I 
myself  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  man :  rooming  and  even- 
ing I  supplied  him  unsparingly  with 
milk  ana  butter;  year  afier  year  I 
brought  forth  a  calf,  which  he  sold  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  family.  At 
length,  from  increase  of  years,  my 
milk  dried,  and  I  lost  the  power  olF 
bearing  young.  My  tyrant-master  no 
sooner  perceived  this,  than,  unmindful 
of  my  good  and  fiiithful  service,  he 
drove  me  from  his  yard,  to  seek  for 
food  and  shelter  he  cared  not  where. 
I  strayed  into  this  plain,  and  being 
unfettered  and  at  my  ease,  I  have  re- 
gained somewhat  of  my  former  fat  and 
sleek  appearance.  It  was  but  yesterday 
that  my  master  passed  this  way,  and 
observing  the  improvement  in  my  con- 
dition, actually  sold  me  to  his  butcher; 
and  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  led  to  the 
slaughter-house.  Such  is  the  return 
roan  makes  for  good !" 

"  Prepare  thyself  quickly,"  said  the 
serpent 

"  To  condemn,"  answered  the  dis- 
mayed youth,  ''  upon  the  testimony  of 
a  single  witness,  is  contrary  to  our 
most  holy  law ;  produce  another,  and 
then  act  as  you  desire." 

They  were  standing  near  a  tree,  and 
they  appealed  to  it.  The  tree  instantly 
gave  Its  testimony  against  man,  and 
said,  ''I  have  sprung  up,  as  you  see 
me,  in  this  desolate  place;  and  here, 
standing  upon  one  stem,  and  occupying 
but  a  small  portion  of  God*s  earth,  am 
ever  at  the  service  of  passers-by.  I 
spread  out  my  branches  in  every  di- 
rection, to  afford  shade  and  shelter  to 
the  scorched  and  weary  traveller.  Often 
have  I  saved  a  wretched,  miserable 
man,  who,  but  for  my  timely  aid,  must 
have  sunk  under  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun.  Mark  the  result :  he  no  sooner 
begins  to  derive  the  advantage  of  my 
assistance,  and  to  recover  fi-om  the  fa- 
tigue of  his  journey,  even  while  he  is 
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yet  reposing  under  the  shade  I  cheer- 
fully give  him,  than  he  looks  above 
and  around  him,  saying, How  gracefully 
bends  yon  branch !  it  will  serve  me  for 
a  bow.  This  limb,  how  beautiful  1 
how  straight!  I  will  have  it  for  a 
handle  to  my  spear.  He  then,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  injury  he  inflicts, 
severs  them  from  my  body,  and  so  re- 
compenses me  for  the  service  I  have 
rendered  him.  I  am  thinking  how  I 
can  best  afford  him  shelter,  while  he 
is  meditating  upon  the  readiest  way  to 
tear  me  up  by  the  very  roots." 

"  There  now,*'  exclaimed  the  ser- 
pent, ''are  the  two  witnesses  you  re- 
2uired :  prepare  instantly  to  meet  your 
Lte." 

"  Life,"  answered  the  youth,  "  is 
dear  to  all ;  give  me  one  chance  more, 
and  if  you  produce  yet  another  witness 
I  will  resist  no  longer,  but  will  then 
submit  to  the  will  of  God." 

It  happened  that  a  fox  was  standing 
near,  and  was  listening  with  great  at^ 
tention  to  their  dispute.  "  We  will 
ask  the  fox,*'  said  the  serpent ;  *'  and 
when  he  pronounces  judgment  against 
thee,  I  wm  delay  no  longer." 

Before  the  young  roan  could  put  his 
question,  the  fox  shouted,  ''Man  al- 
ways returns  evil  for  good ;  but  pny, 
sir,  what  service  do  you  pretend  to 
have  rendered  the  snake,  that  you 
should  have  made  yourself  obnoxious 
to  punishment?"  The  youth  related 
all  that  had  passed.  *'  You  appear 
an  intelligent  person,"  answerea  the 
fox;  "why,  therefore,  do  you  state 
what  is  so  contrary  to  reason  and  com- 


mon sense  ?  You  know  it  ill  becomes 
a  wise  roan  to  advance  any  thing  that 
is  opposed  to  truth  and  justice." 

The  snake  assured  the  fox  that  the 
words  of  the  young  man  were  true, 
and  directed  his  attention  to  the  bag 
hanging  at  the  saddle-bow ;  by  means 
of  whid)  he  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
flames.  "  Now,"  said  the  fox,  '^  I 
know  thou  speakest  what  is  false ;  for 
how  could  a  serpent  of  thy  great  siie 
be  contained  in  so  small  a  compass  ?" 

Tlie  deluded  serpent,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  youth,  was  anxious 
to  prove  to  the  fox  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  and  offered  to  convince  him 
by  again  placing  himself  within  the 
bag.  The  fox  said,  that  if  indeed  he 
should  witness  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
he  could  no  longer  doubt ;  and  would 
then  fairly  and  impartially  decide  be- 
tween them."  Upon  this  the  young 
roan  stretched  open  the  mouth  of  the 
bag,  and  the  serpent,  deceived  by  the 
words  of  the  wily  fox,  coiled  himself 
up  in  it  as  before. 

Tlie  fox  instantly  called,  <'  O  youth  I 
thou  hast  now  thy  enemy  in  thy  power; 
give  him  no  quarter:  he  is  in  thy 
hand,  spare  him  not." 

The  youth,  with  all  speed,  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  bag ;  and  dashing  it 
with  violence  to  the  ground,  preserved 
himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind  from 
the  fiings  of  the  ungrateful  serpent. 

The  wise  say,  dimly  indeed  must 
burn  the  lamp  of  that  man's  under- 
standing who  suffers  himself  to  be 
cajoled  by  his  enemy. 


HI. — ^THE  TWO  DOVES. 


A  pair  of  turtle-doves  lived  in  one 
nest,  and  cooed  their  love  on  the  same 
branch;  their  minds  had  never  been 
sullied  by  the  dust  of  jealousy,  or  their 
hearts  pierced  by  the  dart  of  misfor- 
tune: they  were  content  with  a  few 
grains  and  a  drop  of  water,  and,  like  a 
dervise  abstracted  from  the  world,  re- 
signed their  fate  to  the  will  of  God. 
Tlie  one  was  called  Bazinda,  the  other 
Nowazinda ;  and  morning  and  evening 
this  attached  pair  warbled  forth,  in 
measured  notes,  the  praises  of  their 
Maker,  and  with  sweet  and  heart- 
delighting  tones  acknowledged  the 
bounties  of  their  Creator. 

At  length  Fortune  cast  an  eye  of 
envy  on  the  happiness  of  this  faithful 
pair;  and  as  that  cruel  jade  delights 
in  nothing  more  than  in  separating  a 


lover  from  his  mistress,  she  caused 
Fancy  to  draw  on  the  pure  tablet  of 
Bazinda's  mind  the  plan  and  picture 
of  a  journey.  He  addressed  his  mate 
thus  :  *'  O  Nowazinda  1  how  long  shall 
we  continue  to  live  in  one  nest,  and 
pass  our  days  in  the  same  place  ?  I 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  fly  abroad 
for  a  time  and  fulfil  the  great  com- 
mand, which  instructs  us  to  move  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  travelling, 
many  strange  things  are  to  be  seen, 
and  much  experience  is  to  be  acquired ; 
and  the  wise  tell  us,  that  travel  pro- 
duces great  advantage.  The  sword, 
unless  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  can 
never  be  died  in  the  blood  of  heroes  ; 
and  the  pen,  till  taken  out  of  its  case, 
cannot  adorn  the  page  of  histor)*.  The 
sky,  being  ever  in  motion,  is  exalted 
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above  all  things ;  and  the  earth,  being 
stationaiy,  is  kicked  and  trodden  on 
by  high  and  low.  By  travel,  a  man 
acquires  knowledge,  wealth,  and  wis- 
dom :  if  the  tree  moved  from  place  lo 
place,  it  would  escaoe  the  tyranny  of 
the  axe  and  the  saw. 

Nowazinda  answered :  ''  My  beloved 
friend  I  pray  abandon  this  vain  notion ; 
for  thon  hast  never  yet  experienced  the 
troubles  of  a  journey,  or  suffered  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  road.  The  adage, 
'  the  mishaps  of  the  road  are  many,' 
has  not  reached  the  ear  of  thy  under- 
standing ;  nor  the  maxim,  '  the  fierce 
wind  of  separaticyi  is  blighting,'  taken 
root  in  the  garden  of  thy  mind.  Travel 
is  a  tree  which  bears  no  fruit  but  sepa- 
ration, and  it  is  a  cloud  which  rains 
nought  but  affliction.  Tbe  poor  and 
weary  traveller  sits  down  to  nis  devo- 
tions by  the  road-side,  with  his  heart 
torn  in  a  thousand  pieces.'' 

Bazinda  said  :  <^  Although  it  is  true 
that  much  fatigue  may  be  suffered  in 
travelling,  yet  seeing  new  sights  and 
visiting  strange  cities  is  delightful; 
and  whoi  one  is  accustomed  to  it, 
little  or  no  inconvenience  is  expe- 
rienced by  being  constantly  on  the 
move :  and  the  mind  being  ever  en- 
gaged, scarcely  sufiers  the  body  to  feel 
a  want  of  rest.  If  absence  should  cause 
tbe  thorn  of  separation  to  spring  up, 
we  should  not  lament;  for  from  that 
very  thorn  we  gather  the  fruit  of  our 
desire." 

Nowazinda  reioined :  **  To  visit  dis- 
tant regions,  and  to  view  the  curiosities 
of  the  earth,  in  the  company  of  £uth- 
fol  friends,  is  doubtless  a^greeable ;  but 
when  absent  from  those  we  love,  how 
little  does  the  inspection  of  wonders 
and  seeing  of  sights  serve  to  cure  the 
anguish  of  separation!  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  that  absence  from  those  we 
love,  and  the  disunion  of  friends,  are 
the  greatest  and  weightiest  of  all  earthly 
calamities.  Return  thanks  to  God  that 
thou  hast  abundance  of  food  and  a 
comfortable  nest,  and  let  not  the  mantle 
of  security  escape  from  thy  grasp." 

^  Do  not,  my  love,"  said  Bazinda, 
''say  another  word  in  opposition  to 
my  wishes,  for  I  am  resolved  to  go ; 
ttin  la  no  waul  of  friends  in  the 
woild,  and  if  in  losing  one  we  gain 
another,  where  is  the  harm  ?  Should 
I  be  removed  from  thy  presence,  I 
shall  obtain  a  mate  elsewhere.  Hast 
thou  not  heard  the  maxim,  *  Fix  not 
your  affections  on  a  single  friend  or 


on  one  country  V  I  feel  quite  assured 
that  you  will  never  read  in  the  page 
of  my  history  any  account  of  troubles 
sufl^red  in  my  travels.  A  man  is  not 
considered  perfectly  accomplished  till 
he  has.  made  many  journeys." 

Nowazinda  replied :  **!(  thou  art 
indeed  intent  on  withdrawing  thy  love 
from  thy  feithful  partner,  and  hast 
cruelly  resolved  to  cut  asunder  the 
silken  band  of  our  affection,  what  can 
my  words  avail  ?  Vet  forget  not  that 
we  are  forbidden  to  exchange  old  friends 
for  new;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  who 
listens  not  to  the  advice  of  his  friend 
fulfils  the  desire  of  his  enemy." 

This  affectionate  appeal  made  no 
impression  on  the  heart  of  Batinda, 
who,  bidding  adieu  to  his  faithful  mate, 
hastened  away  like  a  bird  escaping 
fit)m  his  cage.  He  flew  through  the 
air  with  the  greatest  delight,  measuring 
the  great  expanse  with  his  wings;  passed 
over  the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  saw 
paradise-like  gardens  and  meandering 
streams,  till  at  length  be  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  as  high  as  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens,  and  so  great  that  the 
earth,  when  compared  with  it,  appeared 
but  a  grain  of  sand.  All  around  was 
one  continued  garden,  more  beautiful 
than  imagination  can  paint,  or  the 
most  fertile  fancy  conceive :  there  were 
running  streams  glittering  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  flowers  of  every  hue  shed- 
ding perfume  more  delightful  than  the 
musk  of  Tartary.  Bazinda  was  en- 
chanted with  that  heart-alluring  place, 
and  as  it  was  near  the  close  or  day, 
arrested  his  flight,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  the  night  there.  He  had 
scarcely  alighted,  or  yet  rested  from 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  when  all  at 
once  there  appeared  clouds  dark  as 
midnight ;  the  stillness  which  prevailed 
was  on  a  sudden  interruptea  by  ter- 
rific peals  of  thunder ;  the  flashes  of 
lightning  were  incessant ;  the  noise 
appalling  as  the  cries  of  the  wicked  at 
the  last  day;  on  one  side  came  hail 
and  rain  in  torrents,  on  the  other  dashed 
down  thunderbolts.  The  mountain  was 
rent  by  the  lightning's  flash,  the  earth 
trembled  at  the  peak  of  thunder.  In 
such  a  moment,  where  was  Bazinda  to 
seek  for  refuge  ?  where  find  protection 
fh>m  the  cold  and  rain?  He  crept 
under  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  but  the  hail- 
storm increased,  the  lightnings  flashed, 
and  the  thunder-bolts  dashed  again 
and  again  to  the  ground.  Bazinda 
said,  <*The  night  is  dark,  and  the  fear 
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of  the  thunder  and  the  storm  is  dread- 
ful;  but  what  do  they,  who  are  sitting 
in  security  with  their  friends,  care  for 
the  misery  of  my  condition  V 

He  passed  the  night  in  the  most 
hopeless  state  of  despondency,  thinking 
of  the  comforts  of  his  home  and  the 
affection  of  his  faithful  mate,  till  his 
poor  heart  was  ready  to  break ;  and  he 
said,  'Mf  I  had  known  that  absence 
from  thee,  my  love,  would  have  been 
so  heart-afflicting,  I  would  not  have 
led  thee  for  one  hour;  I  would  npt 
have  lost  sight  of  thee  for  a  single 
instant." 

When  the  messenger  of  day  an- 
nounced the  glad  tidings  of  light,  the 
dark  curtain  of  night  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  sun  came  forth  to  illuminate 
the  world.  Bazinda  spread  his  wings 
again,  doubtful  whether  to  return  home 
or  keep  his  first  resolve  of  wandering 
about ;  when  suddenly  there  appeared 
a  hawk,  with  talons  sharper  tnan  the 
dart  of  death,  and  with  wings  more 
rapid  than  the  wind.  In  chase  of 
prey,  he  could  descend  to  the  earth 
quicker  than  rays  proceed  from  the 
sun ;  and  when  he  inclined  upwards, 
he  could  reach  the  heavens  sooner  than 
the  glance  of  an  eye.  His  attack  was 
sudden  as  the  lightning's  flash. 

When  the  poor  dove  saw  the  ap- 
proach of  the  ruthless  hawk,  his  heart 
fluttered  and  trembled,  and  finding 
himself  thus  fixed  and  bound  in  the 
fetters  of  misfortune,  reflected  on  the 
advice  of  his  friend  and  the  folly  of  his 
own  conduct.  He  made  a  solemn  vow, 
that  if  be  should  escape  this  danger, 
and  be  preserved  from  this  calamity, 
he  woula  never  think  more  of  leaving 
home;  but  considering  the  society  of 
an  attached  friend  as  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings,  he  would  never  again 
rUlow  his  tongue  to  utter  even  the 
word  journey. 

Bazinda  had  but  just  formed  this 
wise  resolution,  and  the  hawk  was 
about  to  seize  him  in  his  talons,  when 
there  appeared  a  hungry  eagle,  the 
dread  of  whose  claws  made  the  Aquila 
of  the  heavens  tremble,  and  from  whose 
fierce  and  hungry  grasp  even  Aries 
and  Capricorn  were  hardly  secure. 
He  was  hovering  about  in  search  of 
prey,  and  when  he  observed  the  hawk 
m  pursuit  of  the  dove,  he  said  to  him- 
self, <<  Although  a  dove  is  but  a  con- 
temptible morsel,  and  scarcely  a  mouth- 
ful, yet  he  will  serve  to  break  my  fast 
upon,  and  will  go  somewhat  towards 


satisfying  my  appetite.''  He  darted 
to  seize  the  dove,  but  the  hawk,  natu- 
rally violent,  and  being  inflamed  with 
rage  at  this  unjust  attempt  to  wrest 
his  prey  from  him,  resisted  with  all  his 
might;  and  a  sharp  contest  ensued 
between  them.  Bazinda  saw  that  the 
moment  was  favourable,  and  while  his 
enemies  were  fighting  for  him  as  the* 
prize,  he  flew  quickly  behind  a  stone 
and  thrust  himself  into  a  hole,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
not  contain  a  sparrow.  He  there  passed 
another  dismal  night;  and  when  the 
bright  beams  of  Aurora  put  to  flight 
the  raven-darkness  of  night,  the  strength 
of  poor  Bazinda  ¥ras  so  completely 
exhausted  that  he  had  not  the  power 
to  fly.  Fearing  and  trembling,  he 
stretched  his  neck  out  of  the  hole,  and 
looking  about  in  every  direction  saw  a 
dove,  not  far  distant,  with  a  handful  of 
corn  scattered  on  the  ground  before 
him.  Bazinda  was  overcome  with 
hunger,  and  the  moment  he  saw  one 
of  his  own  species  standing  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  he  made  an  effort  to 
join  him  ;  but  before  he  could  pick  up 
a  single  grain,  his  foot  was  entangled 
in  the  web  of  deception,  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  prison  of  a  net.  Bazinda 
called  out  from  his  place  of  confine- 
ment, and  began  to  reproach  the  stranger 
dove  thus :  *'  O  brother !  you  and  I 
are  of  the  same  species ;  why,  there- 
fore, didst  thou  act  thus  cruelly  to- 
wards me  ?  Why  didst  thou  not  warn 
me  of  my  peril,  and  prevent  my  step- 
ping into  the  snare  V* 

"  Revile  me  not,"  answered  the  dove. 
"  Dost  thou  not  know  that  we  cannot 
avoid  our  fate,  and  that  it  is  folly  to 
contend  against  it?  When  the  arrow 
is  discharged  from  the  bow  of  Destiny, 
the  shield  of  Prudence  cannot  ward  it 
off  us." 

'*  If  thou  canst,"  implored  Bazinda, 
*'  instruct  me  how  to  break  the  bars  of 
my  prison;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
my  existence  I  will  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  to  thee." 

'*  Poor  simple  soul  I"  said  the  dove ; 
**  if  I  knew  any  straUigem  by  means  of 
which  escape  were  possible,  thinkest 
thou  that  1  would  stand  quietly  here, 
and  act  as  a  cruel  decoy  to  others? 
Thou  remind  est  me  of  the  young  camel, 
which,  worn  out  by  the  length  of  tlie 
journey,  called  out  to  its  mother  to 
rest  awhile.  The  mother  answered, 
*  Fool !  dost  thou  not  see  that  the 
bridle  is  in  other  hands  ?     Were  it 
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otherwiaey  I  would  speedily  relieve  my 
own  back  from  the  weight  of  the  bur- 
den, and  thy  feet  from  the  fktigue  of 
the  road.' " 

The  net,  which  was  a  prison  to  Ba- 
zinda,  had  been  long  exposed  to  the 
weather;  and  as  it  was  less  strong  than 
the  bird*s  efforts  to  release  himself, 
the  bonds  which  held  him  were  burst 
asunder,  and  he  flew  away  rejoicing  in 
his  escape.  lie  took  the  direction  of 
his  home,  almost  forgetting  his  starved 
and  hungry  condition.  AAer  flying 
for  some  time  he  reached  a  ruined  vil- 
lege,  and  alighted  on  a  wall  which 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  rich  corn-field. 
The  crop  was  watched  by  a  farmer's 
boy,  who  no  sooner  espied  Bazinda 
than  he  applied  a  pellet  to  his  bow ; 
and  while  the  unfortunate  bird  was 
thinking  of  the  feast  he  was  about  to 
^njoy,  the  string  was  drawn,  off*  flew 
the  pellet,  and  down  went  Bazinda 
into  a  well.  The  well  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  was  as  deep 
as  the  gulf  of  despair,  and  as  narrow 
as  the  minds  of  the  ignorant. 

When  the  lad  saw  that  the  object  of 
his  desire  was  out  of  his  reach,  he 
went  away,  leaving  Bazinda  half-dead 
in  the  prison  of  a  well.  With  broken 
wing  and  afflicted  heart  Bazinda  passed 
another  miserable  night,  thinking  again 
and  again  of  his  beloved  mate,  and  of 
the  misery  he  had  suffered  since  part- 


ing from  her.  The  next  morning,  hav- 
ing with  fipreat  difficulty  scrambled  to 
the  top  of  the  well,  he  flew  along, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  towards  his 
much-desired  home. 

Nowazinda  heard  the  flutter  of  his 
wings,  and  hastening  to  meet  him 
called  out,  "  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  my  beloved  ;  how  can 
I  sufficiently  thank  Heaven  for  granting 
my  desire?''  She  flew  into  his  em- 
brace; and  finding  her  Bazinda  poor 
and  emaciated,  asked  him  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  the  privations  he  had  under- 
gone. Bazinda  replied  :  **  I  have  felt 
the  pain  of  love ;  ask  not  of  whom.  I 
have  tasted  the  poison  of  absence ;  ask 
not  from  whom.  I  have  suffered  from 
hunger  and  from  thirst,  from  pain  and 
misfortune;  and  after  I  have  reposed 
one  night  on  thy  faithful  bosom  I  will 
tell  thee  all.  I  had  heard  that  much 
experience  was  to  be  gained  by  tra- 
velling ;  I  have  tried  it  once,  and  my 
experience  is  such  that  I  will  never 
take  another  journey,  and,  unless  driven 
by  necessity,  will  not  again  stir  out  of 
the  corner  of  our  nest.  With  ray  own 
consent  never  will  I  again  change  tlie 
happiness  of  looking  in  thy  sweet  face 
for  the  misery  of  seeing  strange  sights. 
Blessed  in  the  4)osse8sion  of  thy  much- 
loved  form,  I  will  never  desire  to  see 
another.*' 
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LITE  AND  COKHESPONDKVCE  OP  MRS.  HAVKAH  MORE.' 


At  this  time  of  day,  to  set  about  a  regu- 
lar critique  of  Mrs.  liannah  More's  ge- 
nius and  character,  as  displayed  either 
in  her  conduct  or  her  works,  would  be 
about  the  most  absurd  of  labours.  Not 
only  has  the  public  thoroughly  made 
up  its  mind  on  her — ^and  hers;  but, 
as  her  biographer  states,  '*  her  history 
and  her  character  in  great  part  belong 
to  and  represent  an  age,  the  form  and 
pressure  of  which  have  of  late  been 
rapidly  disappearing,  to  give  place  to  a 
new  ord^r  of  things,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent system  of  manners ;  whether  better 
or  worse  may  be  variously  affirmed,— 
in  some  points  probably  better,  in 
others  not  so  good,  but  certainly  very 
differently  constituted,  and  disclosing 
very  different  tendencies/*  All  this  b 
good  reason  for  writing  memoirs  of  the 
lady,  but  bad  for  writing  a  critique-— 
we  mean  a  regular  critique — on  her 
productions.  Her  life  should  be  writ- 
ten as  it  has  been,  and  be  abridged  as 
in  this  paper  it  will  be ;  but  the  State 
and  Sttige  of  Intellect  which  she  re- 
presented has  long  been  outgrown  by 
society  in  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  nothmg  on  earth  can  give  it 
interest  again.  lor  its  time  and  place 
it  was  good ;  but  it  has  now  lost  sub- 
stance, and  is  as  a  shadow  of  a  past 
object,  soon  itself  to  follow  into  the  in- 
tensity of  that  same  inane  into  which 
its  onginal  has  herself  vanished. 

It  would  be  highly  improper  in  us 
to  bear  down  upon  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
liannah  More  with  the  accumulated 
power  which  time  merely  has  given  us 
over  it ;  not  only  would  it  deprive  us  of 
extracting  whatever  good  was  to  be  got 
out  of  the  volumes  now  published,  but 
would  preclude  us  from  deriving  any 
pleasure  from  our  task,  or  communi- 
cating any  to  the  reader.  Moreover, 
there  may  be  intellects  that  are  indi- 
vidually in  a  state  to  receive  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  from  their  con- 
tents, and  may  even  yet  take  a  warm 
concern  in  the  works  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  authoress,  although  the 
general  mind,  or  rather  the  mind  of 
those  who  now  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tive station  that  such  persons  as  herself 
in  her  own  day  held,  be  considerably 
in  advance  of  her  perfections. 


Her  biographer  seems  to  think  that  the 
^  new  era''  m  which  we  find  ourselves 
is  one  "of  extremes;''  and  that  '< there 
was  a  happy  balance  in  the  qualities  of 
this  gifted  lady,"  which  kept  her  from 
eveiY  thing  that  could  be  so  qualified. 
He  has  well  enough  here,  though  pro- 
bably without  design,  hit  off  the  cha- 
racter of  her  tendencies  and  talents. 

Hannah  More  (the  youngest  but  one 
of  the  five  daughters  of  Jacob  Moie^ 
who  was  descended  fiom  a  respectable 
&mily  at  Harleston,  in  Norfolk,)  was 
bom  in  the  year  1745,  in  the  paruh  of 
Stapleton,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
We  cannot  follow  her  through  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  concerning  which 
tlie  life-writer  has  given  us  certain 
tales  of  precocity  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  nothing  out  of  it.  Having 
learned  something  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
lustory  fiom  her  fitther,  something  of 
the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and 
the  mathematics,  we  find  her  in  a 
boarding-«chool  at  Bristol,  under  her 
eldest  sister's  care,  reading  the  jjpecfo- 
tor^  and  hearing  the  elder  Sheridan 
lecture  on  eloquence,  and  writing 
verses  on  Sheridan's  said  lectures,  and 
other  matters  of  like  grave  import. 
Ferguson,  the  popular  astronomer,  also, 
was  engaged  in  lecturing  at  Bristol ; 
with  him  she  formed  an  acquaintance, 
as  also  with  one  Peach,  a  linen-draper, 
to  whom  the  historian  Hume  had  en- 
trusted the  correction  of  his  history, 
and  who  had  detected  in  it  more  than 
two  hundred  Scotticisms.  *^  But  for 
this  man,  it  appears,  two  years  of  the 
life  of  the  historian  might  have  passed 
into  oblivion  which  were  spent  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house  in  Bristol; 
whence  he  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  the  promptitude  of  his  pen  in  the 
correction  of  the  letters  intrusted  to 
him  to  copy.  More  than  twenty  years 
after  the  aeath  of  Mr.  Peach,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  memoirs,  being  in  com- 
Eany  with  Dr.  Percy,  then  Bishop  of 
>romore,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  others,  who  were  con- 
jecturing what  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  chasm  of  two  years  in  the 
life  of  Hume  (of  which  the  bishop  was 
then  proposing  to  give  a  sketch),  she 
was  enabled  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 


•  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.    By  William 
iberts,  Esq.    4  vols,  small  8vo.    London,  1834.    Seeley  and  Burnside. 
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l^  lelatkig  the  above  anecdote.  As 
tae  intended  life  did  not  appear,  she 
neirer  knew  what  use  the  bisliop  made 
of  her  commtinicatian.*' 

In  1762y  Hannah  More  appeared  as 
an  authoress,  in  the  pastoral  drama  en- 
titled I^  Search  after  Happinm^ 
which  she  proposed  for  private  per- 
fonnaoce  by  young  ladies,  insteaa  of 
the  regular  drama,  which  contains 
passages  improper  for  their  recital. 
At  WestOQ-Auper-mare,  whither  the 
lady  retired,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
iiealthy  she  formed  and  kept  up  an  ao- 
qoainlance  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Langfaomey  until  his  intemperance  sus- 
pended it.  Two  specimens  of  his  cor- 
respondence are  preserved, — they  are 
lively,  but  need  not  be  quoted.  At 
die  age  of  twenty,  having  access  to  the 
best  libiarie?  io  her  neighbourhood, 
Miss  More  cultivated  the  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Spanish,  imitating  or  trans- 
lating Horace  and  Metastasio*  Metas- 
lasio^  opeia  of  Reguba  she  worked  up 
into  The  h^exibU  Ccptive,  a  drama. 
Dean  Tucker,  Dr.  Ford,  and  Dr. 
Stonehouse,  were  among  her  friends ; 
and  the  last  washer  guide  in  divinity. 

At  the  age  of  22,  Mr.  Turner,  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  proposed  for  Han- 
nah More's  hand.  As  she  was  young 
and  dependent,  she  quitted  her  interest 
in  the  concern  of  the  school,  and  was  at 
great  expense  in  preparing  and  fitting 
herself  out  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
great  wealth.  The  day  was  fixed  more 
than  once  for  the  marriage,  and  Mr. 
Turner  each  time  postponed  it.  Her 
sisters  and  friends  interfered,  and  would 
not  permit  her  to  be  so  treated  and 
trifled  with.  Sir  James  Stonehouse 
was  applied  to,  and  interposed.  The 
final  separation  was  amicably  agreed 

Tn,  and  the  contracting  parties  broke 
their  intercourse  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Mr.  Turner  was  desirous  of 
settling  an  annuity  upon  her :  she  de- 
clined ;  but  in  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Stonehouse,  that  gentleman  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  doctor  to  become  trus- 
tee and  agent  for  a  part  of  the  annual 
sum  intended.  But  it  was  not  until 
some  time  after  this  affidr  had  been 
thus  concluded  that  the  consent  of  Miss 
More  could  be  obtained,  even  by  the 
importunity  of  her  friends.  The  regard 
and  respect  of  Mr.  Turner  for  Miss 
More  was  continued  through  his  life ; 
and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  her  a 
thousand  pounds. 

Tliis  event  made    her  resolve    on 


single  blessedness ;  and  altliough  soli- 
cited again,  she  still  refused  her  hand  ; 
and,  as  it  happened  in  the  former  case, 
the  attachment  of  the  proposer  was 
succeeded  by  a  cordial  respect,  which 
vras  met  on  her  part  by  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment,  and  which  ended  only 
with  his  existence. 

Miss  More*s  talents  had  hitherto 
been  of  a  dramatic  sort,  and  she  was 
desirous  of  hearing  Garrick  speak 
Shakspeare.  Her  first  letter  is  upon 
the  subject  of  Sheridan's  Rivaisy  and 
its  first  reception,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  another  letter,  Hampton 
Court  throws  her  into  raptures.  Pope's 
house  and  grotto,  however,  liad  to 
her  very  little  merit,  *'  but  that  they 
once  belonged  to  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  upon  earth.''  It  was  in  1773  or 
^774  that  Hannah  More,  in  company 
with  two  of  her  sisters,  visited  Lon- 
don ;  and  her  introduction  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garrick  took  place  in  about  a 
week  after  her  arrival.  Garrick  had 
seen  a  letter  from  Miss  More  to  a  per^ 
son  known  to  them  both,  so  well 
describing  the  effect  produced  upon 
her  mind  by  his  perrormaoce  of  the 
character  of  Lear^  as  to  inflame  his 
curiosity  to  see  and  converse  with  her. 
At  his  house  she  met  Mrs.  Montagu. 
To  Dr.  Johnson  she  was  introduced  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds',  who  prepared 
her,  as  he  handed  her  up  stairs,  for  the 
possibility  of  his  being  in  one  of  his 
moods  of'^sadness  and  silence.  It  was, 
however,  otherwise  with  the  moralist ; 
be  met  her  with  good  humour  in  his 
countenance  and  a  macaw  in  his  hand, 
accosting  her  with  a  verse  from  a 
morning  hymn  which  she  had  written 
at  the  desire  of  Sir  James  Stonehouse. 
She  was  next  introduced  to  Baretti, 
Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Percy,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  (Dr.  Johnson's  well-known 
blind  poetess). 

**  I  forgot  to  mention/'  says  one  of 
her  sisters,  in  a  letter  to  the  family  at 
home,  "  that  not  finding  Johnson  in  bis 
little  parlour  when  we  came  in,  Hannah 
seated  herself  in  his  great  chair,  hoping 
to  catch  a  little  ray  of  his  genius :  when 
he  heard  it  he  laughed  heartily,  and 
told  her  it  was  a  chair  on  which  he  never 
sat.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  Boswell 
and  himself,  when  they  slept  a  night  at 
the  spot  (as  they  imagined)  where  the 
weird  sisters  appeared  to  Macbeth  :  the 
idea  so  worked  upon  their  enthusiasm, 
that  it  quite  deprived  them  of  rest. 
However,  they  learnt  the  next  morning, 
to  their  mortification,  that  they  had  been 
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deceiFed,  toid  were  quite  in  anodier  part 
of  the  country." 

Hannah  More,  it  seems,  eschewed 
the  canity  of  writing  good  letters.  It 
was  her  opinion  that  *'  letters  among 
near  relations  were  family  newspapers, 
meant  to  convey  paragraphs  of  intelli- 
gence, and  advertisements  of  projects, 
and  not  sentimental  essays.''  This  is 
vivacious ;  so  is  the  following  :— 

"  We  have  heen  reeding  a  treatise  on 
the  morality  of  Shakspeare ;  it  is  a 
happy  and  easy  way  of  filling  a  hook 
that  tbe  present  race  of  authors  have 
arrived  at — that  of  criticising  the  works 
of  some  eminent  poet,  with  monstrous 
extracts  and  short  remarks.  It  is  a  spe- 
cies of  cookery  I  hegin  to  grow  tired  of. 
They  cut  up  their  authors  into  chops, 
and  by  adding  a  little  crumbled  bread 
of  their  own,  and  tossing  it  up  a  little, 
they  present  it  as  a  fresh  dish  :  you  are 
to  dine  upon  the  poet;  the  critic  sup- 
plies the  garnish,  yet  has  the  credit  as 
well  as  profit  of  the  whole  entertainment." 

Induced  hy  the  attention  paid  to  her 
in  London,  she  determined  to  try  what 
was  her  real  value,  by  writing  a  slight 
poem,  and  offering  it  to  Cadell.  Sir 
Eldred  of  the  Botofr  was  thus  produced, 
to  which  she  added  the  little  poem  of 
the  Bleeding  Rock,  which  she  had 
written  some  years  previously.  She 
succeeded ;  and  so  commenced  her 
connexion,  continued  for  forty  years, 
with  the  house  of  that  respectable 
publisher. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson 
was  so  characterised  by  mutual  tender- 
ness, that  it  was  the  subject  of  many 
pleasant  witticisms  with  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu. Allusion  to  this,  and  even  to  the 
early  circumstances  of  the  family,  is 
maae  in  the  following  humorous  letter 
from  one  of  her  sisters  :— 

"  If  a  wedding  should  take  place  be- 
fore our  return,  don't  be  surprised, be- 
tween the  mother  of  Sir  Eldred  and  the 
father  of  my  much-loved  Ireue;  nay, 
Mrs.  Montagu  says,  if  tender  words  are 
the  precursors  of  connubial  engagements, 
we  may  expect  great  tilings:  for  it  is 
nothing  but  'child,'  *  little  fool,'  Move,' 
and  •  dearest.*  After  much  critical  dis- 
course he  turns  round  to  me,  and  with 
one  of  his  most  amiable  looks,  which 
must  be  seen  to  form  the  least  idea  of  it, 
he  says, '  I  have  beard  that  you  are  en. 
gaged  in  the  useful  and  honourable 
employment  of  teaching  young  ladies.' 
Upon  which,  with  all  the  same  ease, 
familiarity,  and  confidence  we  should 
have  done,  had  only  our  own  dear  Dr. 


Stonehouse  been  proont,  we  entered 
upon  the  history  of  our  biith,  parentagie, 
and  edocatioo ;  shewing  bow  we  were 
bom  with  more  desires  than  guineas; 
and  how,  as  years  increased  our  appe- 
tites, tbe  cupboard  at  home  began  to 
frow  too  small  to  gratify  them;  and 
ow,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and 
a  blanket,  we  set  out  to  seek  our  fortunes ; 
and  how  we  found  a  great  house,  with 
nothing  in  it;  and  how  it  was  like  to 
remain  so,  till,  looking  into  our  know* 
ledge-bozes,  we  happened  to  find  a  litda 
lamtAg,  a  good  thing  ^en  land  is  gone, 
or  rather  none :  and  so  at  last,  by  giving 
a  little  of  this  little  larmug  to  those  who 
had  leas,  we  sot  a  good  atore  of  gold  ia 
return.  But  how,  uas !  we  wanted  the 
wit  to  keep  it !  'I  love  yon  both !'  cried 
the  inamorato ;  '  I  love  you  all  five !  I 
never  was  at  Bristol :   I  will  come  on 

frarpose  to  see  you.  What!  five  women 
ive  happily  together !  I  will  come  and 
see  you.  i  have  spent  a  happy  evening 
—  I  am  fflad  I  came -.God  for  erer 
bless  yon !  you  live  lives  to  shame  du- 
chesses.' He  took  his  leave  with  so 
much  warmth  and  tenderness,  we  were 
quite  affected  at  his  manner. 

"  If  Hannah's  head  stands  proof  against 
all  tbe  adulation  and  kindness  of  the  great 
folks  here,  why  then  I  will  venture  to 
say,  nothing  of  this  kind  will  hurt  her 
hereafter.  A  literary  anecdote  : — Mrs. 
Medalle  (Stezne's  daughter)  sent  to  all 
tbe  correspondents  of  her  deceased  father, 
begging  the  letters  which  he  had  written 
to  them ;  among  other  wits,  she  sent  to 
Wilkes,  with  the  same  reouest.  He  sent 
for  answer,  that  as  there  happened  to  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  those  he  had 
received,  he  had  burnt  or  lost  them. 
On  which,  the  faithful  editor  of  her  fa- 
ther's works  sent  back  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  so  good  as  to 
write  a  few  letters  in  imitation  of  her  fa- 
ther's style,  it  would  do  just  as  well, 
and  she  would  insert  them.  Two  car- 
riages at  the  door — Mrs.  Boscawen,  and 
Sir  Joshua ;  the  latter  to  take  us  to  an 
auction  of  pictures ;  the  former  paid  a 
short  visit,  that  she  might  not  break  in 
upon  our  engagements.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Hannah  last  night  had  a  violent 
quarrel,  till  at  length  laughter  ran  so 
high  on  all  sides,  that  argument  was  con- 
founded in  noise :  the  gallant  youth,  at 
one  in  the  morning,  set  us  down  at  our 
lodgings." 

The  effect  upon  her  of  Garrick's 
reading  her  own  Sir  Eldred  is  interest- 
ing. 

'*  I'll  tell  you  the  most  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstance in  the  world.  After  dinner, 
Garrick  took  up  the  Monthly  Review  (civil 
gentlemen,   by  the  by,  these  Monthly 
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RmeweiB),  and  read  *  Sir  Eldrad'  wiUi 
all  his  pathos  and  all  his  gnoea.  I  think 
I  nerer  was  so  ashamed  in  my  life ;  hot 
he  read  it  so  snpeilatiFelj,  tnat  I  cried 
like  a  child.  Only  think,  what  a  scan- 
dalous thing  to  cry  at  the  reading  of 
one's  own  poetry !  I  coold  have  beaten 
myself ;  for  it  looked  as  if  I  thought  it 
very  moving,  which,  1  can  truly  say,  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  jest  lies  in  this :  Mrs.  Garrick 
twinkled  as  well  as  I,  and  made  as  many 
i^logies  for  ending  at  her  husband  s 
reading  as  I  did  for  crying  at  my  own 
Teraea.  She  got  out  of  the  scrape  by 
pretending  she  was  touched  at  the  stonr* 
and  I,  by  saying  the  same  thing  of  the 
reading.  It  furnished  us  with  a  great 
laugh  at  the  catastrophe,  when  it  would 
really  have  been  decent  to  have  been  a 
little  sorrowful." 

London  society  had  warnings  in 
sudden  deaths,  and  similar  omens,  for 
the  mind  of  the  serious  Hannah ;  and 
she  was  evidently  beginning  to  shrink 
from  the  contact  of  the  common  world, 
and  find  another  kind  of  happiness  in 
one  more  religious.  Saurin  s  Sermoru 
seem  to  have  excited  her  admiration, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  deservedly.  We  re- 
collect ourselves  the  time  when  first  we 
read  them, —  even  as  we  do  our  first 
perusal  of  Schiller's  Robben  ;  they 
are  equally  impressive  —  each  sublime 
in  their  way,  and  the  sublime  in  both 
is  of  the  material  rather  than  the  spi- 
ritual. 

Miss  More  was  present  at  the  trial 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  de- 
scribes it  well ;  equally  well  she  de- 
scribes Garrick  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet.  The  leading  passion  of  the 
princely  Dane  she  takes  to  be  filial 
love.  She  saw  Garrick  in  all  the  cha- 
racters with  which  he  finally  took  his 
leave  of  the  stage.  Her  letter  to  him 
from  the  country  is  an  elaborate  com- 
pliment, and  is  one  of  the  sort  that  she 
usually  avoided, —  it  is  a  good  one. 

In  one  of  her  letters  she  complains 
of  morning  headaches  precluding  early 
rising ;  but  then  she  sat  up  later  than 
the  fiimily  she  was  staying  with,  read- 
ing through  Dr.  Maclaine's  answer  to 
S<Mime  Jenyns.  But  it  seems  she  was 
subject  to  successive  illnesses, —  evils 
these  which  she  converted  into  bless- 
ings ;  for,  independently  of  the  prime 
benefit  of  cheapening  li/e,  and  teaching 
patience,  they  induced  a  habit  of  in- 
dustry not  natural  to  her,  and  taught 
her  to  make  the  most  of  her  well  days. 
She  laughingly  added,  it  had  taught 


her  also  to  contrive  employment  for  her 
sick  ones;  that  from  habit  she  had 
learned  to  suit  her  occupations  to  every 
gradation  of  the  measure  of  capacity 
she  possessed.  <<  I  never,''  she  said, 
^'  afford  a  moment  of  a  healthy  day  to 
transcribe,  or  put  stops,  or  cross  t's,  or 
dot  my  i's ;  so  that  I  find  the  lowest  stage 
of  my  understanding  may  be  turned  to 
some  account,  and  save  better  days  for 
better  things.  I  have  learned  from  it 
also  to  avoid  procrastinations,  and  that 
idleness  whicn  often  attends  unbroken 
health." 

Allusions  are  made  in  Garrick's 
letters  to  Miss  More's  tragedy  of  Perry, 
then  in  progress.  In  November  of  the 
year  1777,  it  was  completed,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, to  be  brought  out  without  delay. 
Garrick  interested  himself  much  about 
this  play,  wrote  for  it  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  which  in  performance  were 
received  with  plaudits,  and  the  play 
succeeded.  All  the  correspondence 
about  this  tragedy  is  couch^  in  the 
highest  terms  of  applause ;  all  is 
flushed  with  success.  Mrs.  Boscawen 
even  goes  the  length  of  composing  a 
wreath  of  Roman  laurel,  ingeniously 
interwoven,  and  the  stems  confined 
within  an  elegant  ring,  which  she  ac- 
companied with  an  '*  elegant  morceau" 
of  a  letter,  as  a  present  to  the  fair  muse 
of  tragedy.  The  gift  was  ack  nowledged 
in  some  pretty  verses.  Home,  the 
author  of  Douglas,  was  also  introduced 
to  her  on  this  occasion.  Garrick  read 
the  play  to  a  party  at  Lord  Spencer's, 
and  four  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
sold  in  the  first  fortnight.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie also  writes  high  flattery  on  this 
subject.  She  profited  six  hundred 
pounds  by  the  performance  and  sale  of 
the  copyright,  which  Garrick  laid  out 
for  her  on  good  security  at  five  per 
cent.  Criticism  on  this  drama  would 
be  worse  than  wasted  at  this  time  of 
day  :  it  may  be  characterised  as  a  tech- 
nical tragedy ;  the  dagger  and  the 
bowl  are  both  produced  on  the  stage ; 
nothing  is  wanted  but  the  presence  of 
the  Muse  herself  to  complete  the  effect 
of  the  design. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  extract 
Hannah  More*s  account  of  the  death 
of  Garrick,  and  her  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  his  conduct  in  his  own 
house;  it  is  worth  all  the  books  she 
has  ever  written.  Here  is  at  any  rate 
the  truth  of  fact;  and  the  fact  is  one  to 
remove   many  prejudices  which    her 
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more  seTMNn  kbmin  ^m  calculaled  to 
fosler.  But  still  saperior  to  ber  letter 
is  that  of  Mfs.  Montagu  on  the  same 
cKcasion :  no  sectarian  taint  spoils  a 
single  sentimenlOT expression ;  but  all 
is  oatholic,  and  worthy  of  the  fair  es- 
aayist  on  Sbakspeajre. 

The  death  of  Garrick  having  lessened 
Hannah  More's  interest  with  the  stage, 
she  did  well  to  turn  her  mind  to  other 
channels  of  intellectual  exertion.  She 
claims,  however^  too  much  merit  for 
the  act.  Five  years  she  took  in  dia- 
connecting  herself  from  ^hionable  so- 
ciety, ere  she  retreated  to  Cowslip 
Green.  Beim«  she  gave  up  tlie  thear 
tre,  she  tried  ber  fiite  again  in  another 
▼enture,  The  Fatal  Famhoodj  of  which 
four  acts  had  been  read  by  Garrick 
before  his  death,  and  the  completion 
of  which,  we  are  told,  was  hurried  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Harris's  impor- 
tunity. Being  brought  out  at  an  uor 
fisivourable  season,  it  had  not  so  great  a 
run  as  the  Percy;  nevertheless,  it  suc- 
ceeded. 

Hannah  More  was  a  believer  in  the 
authenticity  of  Rowley's  poems,  and 
could  not  be  for  some  tine  oonvioeed 
either  b^  the  auUiori^  or  the  reason- 
ings of  Johnson  and  Percy.  This 
&ct  shews  the  state  of  her  taste  at  the 
time.  Equally  conventional  were  her 
feelings;  e.g.,  thus  she  writes  to  one 
of  her  sisters,  from  Hampton,  in  1780. 
**  I  would  vrish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 
as  well  as  happy  new-year,  but  that  I 
hate  the  word  merry  so  applied :  it  is  a 
fitter  epithet  for  a  baec/umaUan  than  a 
Ckriiium  festival,  and  seems  an  apology 
for  idle  mirth  and  injurious  excess.*' 
She  fails  here  to  perceive  that  the  fiae- 
cAima/Mm  was  also  religious ;  or,  if  not, 
her  mind  is  not  of  that  catholic  capa- 
city to  esteem  it  for  what  it  was.  Nay, 
she  could  as  little  love  nature  in  all 
her  moods  as  she  could  mind  in  all  its 
forms.  **  What  frost,  what  snow  1" 
she  exdaims.  "  By  the  by,  if  this 
same  snow  were  of  human  invention,  I 
should  be  apt  to  say,  I  did  not  like  it. 
Yet  the  vast  expanse  of  glistening 
white  on  the  ground,  the  fluid  bril- 
liants dropping  from  the  trees,  and  the 
greenhouse  full  of  beautiful  blossoms 
and  oranges,  make  it  altogether  like 
some  region  of  enchantment;  and  as 
the  gravel  toalki  are  all  swept  cleans  I 
paiade  an  hour  or  two  every  morning.'' 
This  is  capital  I  It  is  soothing,  how- 
ever, to  tliink  that  a  wintry  morning 
might  please  Miss  Hannah  More,  pro- 


vided the  grmsd  walks  were  aUsiwept 
dean,    ^ijoi  nature  1 

She  seems  to  have  been  much  better 
pleased  with  some  Latin  verses  in  her 
praise,  written  by  Bishop  Lowth.  She 
alludes  to  them  in  numberiess  letters, 
—always  making  a  great  show  of  keep- 
ing them  back,  yet  always  bringing 
them  forward.  '<  Mrs.  Boscawen  threw 
me  into  no  small  confusion;  she  got 
among  the  men,  not  leas  than  twenty, 
all  hamx  etpritSy  and  gave  them  all, 
privatdy.  Bishop  liOwth's  verses  to 
read.''  Fiawsse!  Who  can  doubt  it? 
The  Sacred  Dramas  and  the  poem  of 
SensibiUtytieem  to  have  much  inter»ted 
the  bishop ;  and,  as  specimens  of  arti- 
ficial poetry,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
they  are  creiditable  compositions. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  was  one  of  Hannah 
More's  acquaintances.  She,  however, 
had  a  terrible  hJd  in  her  gcKxi  graces. 
In  a  letter  from  Bath,  dated  Dec.  23, 
we  have  these  complainings*  **  I  feel 
myself  extremely  scandalised  at  her 
ocmduct,  and  yet  I  did  not  esteev  her. 
I  knew  her  to  be  absurd,  vain,  and 
afiected,  but  never  could  have  sus- 
pected her  of  the  indecent,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  profligate  turn  which  her 
late  actions  and  letters  have  betrayed. 
The  men  do  so  rejoice  and  so  exult, 
that  it  is  really  provokii^;  yet  have 
they  no  real  cause  for  triumph ;  for  this 
woman  is  hx  from  being  any  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  whole  sex : 
she  was  not  feminine  either  in  her 
writings  or  manners ;  she  was  only  a 
good,  clever  man.  Did  I  never  teU 
you,  my  dear  madam,  an  answer  het 
daughter  once  made  me?  Desirous, 
from  civility,  to  take  some  notice  of 
her,  and  finaiug  she  was  reading  Shak- 
speare,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  not  de- 
lighted with  many  parts  of  King  John  ? 
*  1  never  read  the  kingSf  ma'am,'  was 
the  truly  characteristic  reply."  How 
these  poles  ever  came  to  ccAlesce  is  a 
myste^l 

The  verses  entitled  Bas  Bleu  ase 
the  subject  of  much  correspondence. 
About  this  time  Miss  More  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Her  patronage  of  the  poetical  milk- 
woman,  Mrs.  Yearsly,  is  an  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  of  patronage. 
Though  poor,  the  poetess  did  not  like 
to  be  so  called  in  a  printed  pre&ce ; 
besides,  she  wanted  the  entire  control 
of  the  money  raised  for  her  benefit. 
Her  pride  rebelled  against  ber  grati- 
tude;   and    she    circulated    slanders 
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against  her  beoefiiotiiess,  or  latiier 
spoke  them  to  her  fiiGe,  aocosing  her 
of  euTy,  and  of  a  design  to  deficaud 
her  or  her  children  of  the  amount  of 
the  subscriptions.  Miss  More's  share 
in  this  transaction  ismoch  to  her  credit. 
She  thus  writes  on  it :  *'  Ebid  she  turned 
out  wen,  I  should  have  had  mrreward; 
as  it  is,  I  have  my  trial,  rerbaps  I 
was  too  vain  of  my  success ;  ana  in 
counting  over  the  money  (almost  500^) 
mi£^t  be  elated,  and  think,  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  ?  fVo- 
sperity  is  a  great  trial,  and  she  could 
not  stand  it.  I  was  afraid  it  would 
turn  her  Uad;  but  I  did  not  expect  it 
would  harden  her  heart.  I  continue 
to  take  the  same  care  of  her  pecuniary 
interests,  and  am  bringing  out  a  second 
edition  of  her  poems.  My  conscience 
tells  me  I  ought  not  to  give  up  my 
trust  for  these  poor  children  on  account 
of  their  mother's  wickedness.  You 
know  Mrs.  Montagu  and  I  are  joint 
trastees  for  the  money.''  Two  years 
afterwards  this  woman  brought  out, 
unassisted,  another  book,  which  she 
advotised  to  be  free  from  Hannah 
Mole's  **  corruptions."  She,  however, 
prefixed  to  it  the  original  prefece  to 
the  first  book,  and  twenty  pages  of  the 
scurrility  published  in  a  second.  To 
all  which  site  added  a  deed,  which 
Miss  More  got  drawn  by  an  eminent 
lawyer,  to  secure  her  money  in  the 
fiinds ;  and  which  she  asserted  Miss 
More  made  Mrs.  Montagu  sign  with- 
out reading.  Mrs.  Yearsly  had  however 
gained  her  point,  in  having  the  money 
settled  to  her  wish. 

Hitherto,  as  we  are  instructed  bv 
Mr.  Roberts,  we  have  seen  Hannah 
More  in  the  midst  of  certain  disturb- 
ing influences,  which  weaned  her  from 
a  religious  predisposition,  often  enough 
visible  in  the  course  of  her  correspond- 
ence. But  now,  retired  to  Cowslip 
Green,  there  are  hopes  of  the  revival 
of  those  thoughts  which  by  a  fashion- 
able life  had  been  dissipated.  Previous 
to  her  finally  settling  there,  however, 
we  have  a  mass  of  correspondence 
about  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Boswell,  and 
their  respective  biographies  of  Johnson. 
The  passages  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  book 
which  were  unkind  to  Garrick  filled 
her  with  indignation.  If  Johnson  had 
been  envious  enough  to  utter  them, 
our  authoress  thought  Mrs.  Piozzi 
might  have  been  prudent  enough  to 
suppress  them.  '*  Johnson,"  she  con- 
tinues, <<  with  all  his  genius,  had  no 


tasle  ibr  Garrick  s  acting,  and,  with  all 
his  virtues,  was  envious  of  his  riches : 
this  led  him  very  unjustly  to  say  severe 
things,  which  Garrick  not  unfrequently 
related.  But  why  must  these  things 
be  reooided  ?  The  speaker,  periiaps, 
had  forgotten  them,  or  was  soiry  ibir 
them,  or  did  not  mean  them;  but  this 
new-fashioned  biognphy  seems  to  value 
itself  upon  perpetrating  every  thing  that 
is  injurious  smd  detracting.  I  perfectly 
recollect,"  adds  Hannah  More,  **  the 
candid  answer  Garrick  once  made  to 
my  inquiry,  why  Johnson  was  so  often 
haush  and  unkina  in  his  speeches,  both 
ofandtoMm.  ^  Why,  Nine,' he  replied, 
'  it  is  very  natural ;  is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected he  should  be  angry,  that  I,  who 
nave  so  much  less  merit  ttuui  he,  should 
have  had  so  much  greater  success  ?' " 

Up  to  December  of  the  year  1786, 
no  account  exists  of  the  manner  in 
which  Hannah  More  spent  her  time  at 
Cowslip  Green;  probably,  says  her 
biographer,  she  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment, pursuing  her  gardening  occupa- 
tions :  but  in  the  said  monSi  of  De- 
cember she  visited  Mrs.  Garrick  again, 
whom  she  found  well,  and  went  with 
her  the  round  of  society  as  usual. 
Against  this  fashionable  mode  of  wast- 
ing time,  however,  she  now  took  care 
to  issue  her  manifesto,  in  a  little  work 
entitled  Thauchtt  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Great.  We  feel,  nevertheless,  more 
interested  now  in  her  thoughts  on  her 
own  way  of  life  at  Cowslip  Green. 
The  amount  of  false  sentiment  in  these 
is  prodigious.  She  separates  her  reli- 
gious duties  from  the  active  engage- 
ments of  life;  a  fetal  error,  which 
has  led  to  the  abstraction  and  mysticism 
of  nunneries  and  monasteries,  and  their 
consequent  vices.  In  tending  of  flowers, 
and  even  in  payine  visits,  devotion  may 
mingle ;  ana  if  admiration  of  the  works 
of  God  and  charity  to  our  neighbours 
be  the  concomitants  of  either  act,  more 
religion  will  belong  to  it  than  to  all  the 
leisure  in  the  world.  When  we  are 
in  society,  or  among  cultivated  objects, 
whether  of  nature  or  art,  we  know  our 
coiDpany ;  but  when  we  are  alone,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  somewhere  justly 
remarks,  we  have  most  oflen  the  devil 
for  our  familiar.  The  Rev.  John  New- 
ton's letter,  in  reply  to  the  one  on  which 
we  have  commented,  is  very  valuable ; 
but  our  space  will  not  permit  its  inser- 
tion. This  gentleman's  letters  have  all 
of  them  much  merit. 

With  her  Thoughts  on  the  Import- 
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once  of  ike  Mdnnert  of  the  Great 
to  General  Society,  which  met  with 
extraordinary  success,  an  era  h^iin 
in  the  life  of  Hannah  More.  This 
book  was  published  anonymously ;  not 
from  fear  of  man,  she  said,  '*  but  be- 
cause it  might  be  ascribed  to  some 
better  person/'  She  confesses  that  the 
work  was  superficial,  being  fitted  for 
an  audience  similarly  qualified,  and 
confined  to  prevailing  practical  evils. 
Another  time  she  proposed  to  herself 
to  attack  more  strongly  the  principle. 
About  the  same  period  appeared  her 
poem  on  Slaver^f  to  whicri  her  name 
was  attached. 

One  of  the  smartest  things  that  we 
have  observed  in  these  letters,  is  an 
observation  excited  by  her  wituessing 
the  trial  of  Hastings. 

"  I  was  over-persuaded  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Amherst  to  go  to  the  trial,  and  . 
heanl  Burke's  famoas  oration  of  three 
hours  and  a  quarter  without  intermission. 
Such  a  splendid  and  powerful  oration  I 
never  beard,  but  it  was  abusive  and  ve- 
hement beyond  all  conception.  Poor 
Hastings  sitting  by,  and  looking  so  meek 
to  hear  himself  called  viltain  and  cut' 
throat!  &c.  The  recapitulation  of  the 
dreadful  cruelties  in  India  was  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence  and 
passion,  so  that  the  orator  was  seized 
with  a  spasm  which  made  him  incapable 
of  speakmg  another  word  ;  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  he  might  not  have  died  in 
the  exertion  of  his  powers,  like  Chatham. 
I  think  1  never  felt  such  indignation  as 
when  Burke,  with  Sheridan  standing  on 
one^  side  and  Fox  on  the  other,  said, 
'  Vice  incapacitates  a  man  from  all  pub- 
lic duty ;  it  withers  the  powers  of  his 
understanding,  and  makes  his  mind  pa- 
ralytic' I  looked  at  his  two  neighbours, 
and  saw  they  were  quite  free  from  any 
symptoms  of  palsy." 

Her  remarks  on  Gibbon  are  equally 
acute. 

About  this  time  she  wrote  her  poem 
of  Bonner's  Ghost,  to  which  Walpole 
paid  the  honour  of  having  it  printed 
at  the  Strawberry  press,  with  the  stamp 
and  impress,  in  an  engraving,  of  Straw- 
berry Hill. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1789, 
Hannah  More  was  enabled  to  with- 
draw from  general  society,  her  sisters 
having  made  their  fortunes,  and  herself 
being  in  a  thriving  course.  Previously 
to  their  taking  this  step,  Miss  More 
and  her  three  sisters  had  built  for 
themselves  a  house  in  Great  Pultcney 
Street,  Bath;  and  between  this  resi- 


dence of  their  own,  and  the  retreat  at 
Cowslip  Green,  they  were  in  future  to 
divide  their  time.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  all  tiie 
four  houses  in  which  they  resided  were 
built  by  themselves ;  and  in  not  one 
of  them  had  death  disturbed  their 
happy  union,  till,  at  the  end  of  fifty 

?ears,  they  lost  their  eldest  sister, 
'hey  occupied  their  time  principally 
in  instructing  the  poor  cnildren  of 
Cheddar^  a  village  distant  ten  miles 
from  Cowslip  Green,  and  collected  a 
school  of  nearly  three  hundred  children. 
To  this  school  the  correspondence  about 
this  period  relates.  The  state  of  both 
clergy  and  laity,  aristocracy  and  popu- 
lace, in  this  place,  had  grown  to  rank- 
ness ;  and,  in  so  employing  herself,  she 
was  doing  more  good,  certainly,  than 
in  tending  flowers,  paying  visits,  or 
indulging  leisure,  ahe  found  time, 
also,  to  produce  her  Estimate  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World, 
This  book  bad  a  large  sale. 

In  1791,  the  sisters  having  extended 
their  plau  of  operation,  the  number  of 
children  under  their  instruction  ex- 
ceeded twelve  hundred.  Her  visits 
to  London,  accordingly,  were  more 
contracted  ;  and  when  there,  her  time 
was  occupied  in  vain  endeavours  to 
rescue  a  young  heiress,  who  had  been 
trepaimed  away  firom  school  at  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

At  the  political  crisis  of  1792,  Han- 
nah More  was  called  upon  from  all 
quarters  to  send  forth  some  little  work, 
as  an  antidote  to  the  revolutionary 
principles  then  so  fearfully  spreading. 
This  she  openly  declined ;  but,  in  secret, 
caused  Mr.  Hivington  to  publish  a  diar 
logue  of  Village  Politics,  by  WUl  Ch^, 
which  was  extensively  circulated. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  second  volume 
we  have  some  extracts  from  Hannah 
More*s  Journal  (1794)  concerning  her 
spiritual  state,  from  which  we  find  that 
she  had  not  allowed  herself  to  read  any 
classic  or  pagan  author  for  many  years 
— by  herself — having  chosen  for  private 
perusal  serious  and  religious  books. 
Clear  enough  from  this  diary  it  is,  tliat 
she  had  parted  for  ever  with  elegant  lite- 
rature ;  and  that  little  more  was  now 
to  be  expected  from  her  tlian  longer  or 
shorter  tracts  on  matters  religious  or 
political.  To  undersell  similar  publi- 
cations that  were  disseminated  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity  and  rebellion,  she 
promoted  a  subscription,  in  which  she 
\%as  well  supported;  and  two  rotiiions 
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of  tracts  were  sold  in  one  year.  They 
were  afterwards  collected  into  three 
▼olames.  *In  the  Cheap  Repatitory 
(for  such  was  the  title),  she  receiv^ 
assistance  from  the  pens  of  others, — 
one  her  own  sister,  and  one  the  poet 
Mason. 

The  following  reflections  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Orford  are  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  Thus  writes  Hannah  More  to 
her  sister  Martha,  from  London,  t787 : 

"  Poor  Lord  Orford !  I  could  not  help 
mourning  for  him,  as  if  I  had  not  ex- 
pected it.  But  twenty  years*  unclouded 
kindness  and  pleasant  correspondence 
cannot  be  given  up  without  emotion.  I 
am  not  sornr  now  that  I  never  flinched 
from  any  oi  bis  ridicule  or  attacks,  or 
suffered  them  to  pass  without  rebuke. 
At  our  last  meeting,  I  made  him  promise 
to  buy  Law*s  Serious  Call,  His  playful 
wit,  ms  various  knowledge,  his  polished 
manners,  alas!  what  avail  they  now! 
The  most  serious  thoughts  are  awakened. 
Oh,  that  he  had  known  and  believed  the 
things  that  belonged  to  his  peace  !  My 
heart  is  much  oppressed  with  the  re- 
flection." 

It  is  strange  that  people  of  Hannah 
More*s  turn  of  mind  should  always 
entertain  such  very  charitable  thoughts 
of  their  acquaintance  in  the  article  of 
death.  Amiable  they  may  be;  but 
because  they  take  not  up  with  a  cer- 
tain form  of  speech  and  demeanour, 
their  after-state  is  always  presumed  in 
the  most  unfavourable  manner.  There 
is  in  this  a  temper  and  feeling  which 
religious  people  should  avoid.  Take 
our  word  for  it,  it  is  an  infirmity ;  and 
was  in  Hannah  More.  There  was,  how- 
ever, much  of  profime  in  the  character 
of  Lord  Orfora :  yet,  even  in  extreme 
cases,  the  rule  is  a  good  one — **  Judge 
not,  lest  thou  be  judged.'' 

From  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  we  find  that  in  the  month  of 
August,  1798,  Hannah  More  was  very 
seriously  ill  indeed. 

"  I  was  attacked,"  she  writes,  "  with 
one  of  my  violent  spasms  in  my  head, 
on  the  Saturday  night,  so  that  I  could 
not  go  with  the  Dykes  the  Sunday  round ; 
but  Patty  did.  This  pain  continued  al- 
most intolerable  durmg  two  days  and 
two  nights,  and  left  my  nerves  in  a  high 
state  of  irritation.  On  Monday,  being 
alone,  I  fell  down  from  the  place  where 
I  was  sitting,  in  a  fainting  fit.  I  dashed 
my  face  against  the  corner  of  a  stone- 
wall, and  lay  a  very  long  time  without 
giving  any  signs  of  life.  My  sistei-s 
found  me  in  a  posture  which  must  soon 


have  suffocated  me,  with  my  face  fright- 
fully disfigured,  and  the  floor  sprinkled 
with  blood.  There  was  a  strong  contest 
between  life  and  death,  hut  it  pleased 
my  merciful  God  to  raise  me  up.  I  was 
a  good  while  before  I  had  any  clear  ideas, 
but  felt  a  sort  of  stupid  serenity,  no  emo- 
tion, but  a  general  feeling  that  I  had  not 
done  enough  for  God  ;  and  what  would 
poor  Patty  do  by  herself)  I  am  so  dis- 
figured, you  would  scarcely  know  me ; 
but  I  am  full  of  gratitude :  for  though 
nay  eyes  make  me  look  a  perfect  Mrs. 
Mendoza,  yet  the  sight  is  safe  ;  and  had 
not  my  face  received  4he  bruises,  my 
skull  must  have  been  fractured.  You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  mind  has 
been  very  calm,  and  that  I  felt  that  this 
visitation  was  in  mercy.  I  write  this 
two  or  three  lines  at  a  time,  and  cannot 
see  to  read  it ;  but  the  bruises,  though 
very  bad,  are  nothing — they  will  in  time 
disappear:  but  I  must  try  to  get  my 
nerves  in  a  better  way.  J.  have  a  dull 
pain  in  my  head,  which  is  very  unplea- 
sant. I  must  just  tell  you  thst  we  nave 
kept  possession  of  the  pulpit  at  Wedmore 
ever  since,  and  sent  one  of  our  own 
clergy  every  Sunday,  to  keep  up  the 
attention  to  our  plan.  I<ast  Sunday, 
Drewitt  preached  an  hour ;  after  be  had 
finished,  the  clerk  got  up  and  said, '  The 
parish  are  desired  to  meet  next  Friday, 
to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  opposing 
the  ladies  who  are  coming  to  set  up  a 
school.' 

"  Bold  Drewitt,  nothing  dismayed, 
stood  up  instantly  in  the  pulpit,  and 
said,  '  And  on  Sunday  next  the  parish 
are  desired  to  meet  the  ladies,  who  in- 
tend opening  the  school  at  nine  oVlock  ;* 
but  I  now  doubt  if  1  shall  be  able.  It 
will  be  a  hard-run  contest ;  and  whether 
John  Barrow  or  Haimah  More  will  be 
the  successful  candidate,  I  have  not  the 
least  idea." 

In  the  following  year  appeared  her 
Stricttwes  on  Female  Education — her 
third  ethical  publication  in  prose,  says 
her  biographer;  who  adds  (though  in 
a  style  of  composition  which  is  ex- 
cessively faulty),  **  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  pieces  of  her  artillery,  from 
whose  calibre  were  shot  those  bolts 
which  shattered  the  towers  and  arsenals 
of  fashionable  abuses  and  follies.^'  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Burney  on  this 
work  deserves  quotation,  but  our  space 
forbids  it. 

In  the  promotion  of  infant  schools, 
and  in  the  institution  of  female  friendly 
societies,  Hannah  More  and  her  sister 
Martha  spent  two  valuable  years,  sub- 
duing opposition  and  overcoming  diffi- 
culties.   Mr.  Bere,  the  curate  of  Blag- 
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don,  thepariflh  in  which  Cowslip  Green 
was  situated,  waited  on  the  sisters,  to 
request  they  would  open  one  of  their 
schools  in  his  parish ;  and,  upon  their 
at  first  declining,  was  seconded  by  the 
churchwarden  and  overseers  in  his  ap- 
plication. After  their  consent,  however, 
the  same  curate  became  afraid  of  some 
tendency  to  Methodism  in  their  pro- 
ceedings; and  they  sufiered  in  tneir 
exertions  from  suspicion  of  disallection 
to  church  and  state,  and  the  imputation 
of  fanaticism.  As  a  defence  against 
this  cham,  her  biographer  publishes 
a  letter  from  her  to  a  young  curate; 
but  we  are  afraid  that  the  curate  of 
Blagdon  would  have  quoted  it  in  evi- 
dence. Nevertheless,  we  hold  it  to 
be  highly  creditable  to  the  authoress ; 
though  the  phraseology  will  ofiend 
some  tastes,  as  being  infected  with 
specimens  of  that  kind  of  terminology 
which  go  to  make  up  the  language  of 
cant, — a  taint  in  the  writings  of  Hannah 
More  which  will  render  her  name  and 
labours  of  less  value  to  future  gene- 
rations than  they  were  to  her  own. 
Through  all  the  attacks,  however,  which 
she  experienced,  we  are  told,  she  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  silence ;  and  when 
advised  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough to  prosecute  the  author  of  a 
scandalous  pamphlet  against  her,  she 
declared  her  resolution  never,  upon 
any  provocation,  to  embark  either  in 
controversy  or  litigation.  With  regard 
to  this  same  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
t>orough  we  are  told,  in  a  note,  that 
she  was  induced  at  different  periods  of 
her  life  to  apply  to  his  lordship  in 
behalf  of  two  clergymen  of  great  merit, 
who  were  unprovided  for,  and  that  her 
request  was  on  each  occasion  imme- 
diately granted.  In  the  latter  instaiKe, 
the  presentation  was  sent  directly  to 
herself,  that  she  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  conveying  it  with  her  own 
hands  to  the  friend  for  whom  she  had 
interested  herself. 

Mrs.  More  was  sinking  under  an 
attack  of  ague  at  the  time  of  her  perse- 
cution, and  relinquished  the  school  at 
Blagdon ;  having  given,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Beadon,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  as  her  diocesan,  i  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  controversy. 

In  this  letter  she  effectually  defends 
herself  from  any  affection  for  conventi- 
cles. ''  Had  I  been  irregular,''  she 
asks,  ^  should  I  not  have  gone  some- 
times, during  my  winter  residence  at 


Bath,  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  diapel,  a 
place  of  great  occasionaJ  resort  ?  Should 
I  never  have  gone  to  somft  of  Whit- 
field's or  Wesley's  tabernacles  in  Lon- 
don, where  I  have  spent  a  long  spring 
for  near  thirty  yean  ?  ShouM  I  not 
have  strayed  now  and  then  into  some 
nethodtst  meeting  in  the  country? 
Yet  not  one  of  these  things  have  I  ever 
done.'' 

The  sore  pohit  seems  to  have  been 
the  conduct  of  one  Young  the  school- 
master. To  her  letter  Dr.  Beadon  re- 
turned a  gracious  answer. 

This  episcopal  sanction,  however, 
backed  as  it  was  by  that  of  other  pre- 
lates, failed  to  relieve  her  from  the 
attack  of  Bere ;  who  went  the  length 
of  hearing,  as  a  magistrate,  affidavits 
sworn  against  lier  and  her  teachers,  on 
such  grave  charges  as  Calvinism,  ex- 
temporary praving,  and  enthusiasm. 
This  instigatea  the  farmers  at  Wed- 
mere,  who  formally  presented  her  at 
the  archdeacon's  visitation,  for  teaching 
the  poor  without  a  license;  and  em- 
ployed an  attorney  of  bad  character  to 
annoy  her.  The  eventual  turn  of 
affairs,  however,  at  Blagdon,  was  in 
Mrs.  More's  &vour.  She  thought  right, 
nevertheless,  to  quit  her  residence  at 
Cowslip  Green  for  one  which  she 
built  at  Barley  Wood,  about  a  mile 
distant.  Her  sisters,  too,  left  Bath, 
and  shared  the  conveniences  of  her 
new  mansion.  Here  they  were  much 
visited,  for  advice  and  recreation.  Iler 
celebrity  occasioned  her  time  to  be 
much  occupied  in  receiving  and  an- 
swering letters. 

Her  life  had  been  for  a  while  active ; 
she  now  determined  to  assume  the 
practice  of  composition.  Of  her 
Christianity  it  must  be  said,  that  it 
was  far  removed  from  sectarianism. 
In  her  Diary  for  1803,  she  writes  : 

"July  8. — Have  been  looking  at  one 
of  the  answers  to  Ovsrton.  My  very 
soul  is  sick  of  religious  controversy. 
How  I  hate  the  little  narrowing  names 
of  Anninian  and  Calvinist !  Christianity 
is  a  broad  basis.  BibU  ChristiaQity  is 
what  I  love ;  that  does  not  insist  on 
opinions  indifferent  in  tbemsslves — a 
Christianity  practical  and  pnre»  which 
teaches  holiness,  humility,  repentance, 
and  faith  in  Christ;  and  which,  after 
summing  up  all  the  evangelical  graces, 
declares  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity," 

This  passage  is  deserving  of  all 
praise;  others,  however,  are  liable  to 
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the  objection  to  which  so  many  pro- 
fessedly religious  diaries  are  obvious, 
— >namely,  foolish  self-condemnation  for 
imaginary  transgressions ;  e.  g, 

'*  November  IH,  —  Anofher  moath  is 
begun.  I  have  been  negligent,  but  God 
has  been  gracious.  He  lus  multiplied 
his  mercies,  but  I  have  been  cold  and 
dead  under  them.  £ven  in  writing  this 
confession,  I  do  it  with  an  unfeeling, 
unbroken  spirit.  The  country,  though 
increasing  in  danger,  has  been  preserved 
from  invasion,  and  internal  peace  has 
been  preserved.  A  public  £BSt  and  hu- 
auliation  looks  like  an  acknowledgment 
of  that  God  we  have  so  much  offended." 

Why  this  strong  wish  to  feign  what 
she  confesses  she  cannot  /eel?  This 
is  a  disease  of  devoteeism, — an  insane 
desire  to  wear  a  pious  heart  upon  the 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.  Religious 
hypochondriasis  is  desiderated  rather 
than  a  state  of  moral  health ;  the  only 
fear  of  such  minds  is  that  of  being 
well;  the  unconsciousness  of  sickness 
is  to  them  that  of  death.  Better, 
surely,  is  a  robust  mind,  which  goes 
on  its  course*  rejoicing,  insensible  of 
infirmity,  strong  in  faith, —  hoping, 
loving,  with  a  perfect  love  that  casts 
out  fear. 

In  1805yMrs.  More  produced  HirUi 
towards  forming  the  Character  of  a 
ynmg  Priwess !  a  work  written  in 
imitation  of  Xenopon  and  Fenelon,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lamented  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  It  was  written, 
we  are  told,  reluctantly,  at  the  request 
of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  while  the 
princess  was  solely  under  female  care. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Exeter  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury),  to  that  important  office,  she 
suspended  her  labour  for  a  time  from  a 
sense  of  delicacy.  She  at  length  got 
over  her  scruples,  by  dedicating  it 
anonymously  to  the  good  prelate  him- 
self, by  whom  it  was  kindly  received  and 
acknowledged,  as  from  a  gentleman. 

That  part  of  the  correspondence 
which  concerns  the  princess  is  ofcourse 
peculiarly  interesting.  Mrs.  Renni- 
cott  writes  from  Fulham  (1805) : 

"  Lady  Elgin  brought  the  princess  to 
chapel  here  yesterday ;  she  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  little  creature.  She  bus 
taken  a  great  liking  to  the  bishop,  and 
always  desires  to  walk  alone  with  him. 
Yesterday  she  desired  to  repeat  a  hymn 
to  him,  and  repeated  one  of  yours.  I 
have  heard  some  things  of  her  lately, 
which    lead  mo  to  believe  she  has  a 


thinking  mind  uncommon  for  a  ehild  of 
bee  age.  Just  before  I  left  Windsor,  I 
had  some  conversation  on  the  subject 
with  Princess  Elisabeth,  and  she  gave 
opinions  with  regard  to  her  education, 
so  like  some  that  you  have  given,  that  I 
could  almost  have  thought  she  must  have 
conversed  with  you  on  the  topic. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  of  the  princess'd  so- 
liloquy on  readmg  the  second  chapter  of 
St.  Matthewl  *  I  thmk,'  says  she, '  Jo- 
seph ought  not  to  have  been  afraid  of 
returning  into  Judea,  when  God  had 
told  him  by  an  angel  that  he  might  re« 
turn ;  but  I  leave  that  to  be  settled  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  Lady  Elgin.' " 

This  work  was  assailed  in  the  Edin" 
hurgh  Review.  For  this,  however,  the 
authoress  was  sufficiently  consoled  by 
the  general  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  The  late  Princess  Charlotte 
perused  it  carefully,  as  attested  by  the 
bishop  to  whose  tuition  she  was  in- 
trusted ;  it  was  also  one  of  the  last 
books  in  her  hands.  It  is  probable 
that  the  production  influenced  her 
character,  and  it  could  not  do  so  with- 
out benefit.  The  autlioress,  as  her 
biographer  rightly  remarks,  has  in  it 
presented  the  kingly  character  to  our 
view  substantially  majestic.  Not  pa- 
rading before  us,  in  the  colours  and 
shadows  of  painted  life,  the  pageant  of 
drawing-rooms  and  saloons,  but  rbing 
above  all  exterior  decoration  and 
princely  pomp,  the  servant  of  God  and 
the  shepherd  of  the  people.  She  has 
shewn,  too,  that  attachment  to  the 
prince  and  obedience  to  the  laws  are 
parts  of  Christianity ;  and  that  no 
diadem  is  firm  on  the  brow  of  him 
who  depends  upon  an  allegiance  not 
grounded  on  religion,  and  sees  not 
that  the  piety  of  the  people  is  his  best 
political  friend,  and  the  only  party 
which  it  is  his  real  interest  to  adopt. 
Her  indignation  sharply  reproves  those 
sliallow  men  who  are  for  keeping  the 
multitude  amused,  at  whatever  coat  to 
virtue  and  religion.  She  reminds  us, 
that  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king 
are  commandments  resting  upon  the 
same  authority ;  and  that  the  best 
prince  can  have  no  permanent  place  in 
the  affections  of  one  who  has  no  fear  of 
God  on  his  soul. 

In  the  year  1806,  Mrs.  More  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  and  tedious 
illness,  which  appeared  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a  cold  caught  in  returning 
from  one  of  her  schools.  A  pleuritic 
fever  succeeded,  of  so  inveterate  a 
kind  as  for  many  months  to  resist  the 
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strongest  remedies,  but  she  bore  it  with 
remaHcable  composure  and  placidity. 
It  was  two  years  ere  she  could  resume 
her  pen,  and  even  then  her  mind  re- 
covered before  her  body.  She  engaged 
herself  in  executing  a  scheme  which 
had  long  occupied  her  mind,  of  pre- 
senting Christian  principles  and  duties 
in  the  dress  of  narrative,  in  the  colours 
of  character,  and  with  the  breathing  vi- 
vacity of  dialogue  and  discussion.  To 
this  work  a  check  was  given  by  the 
death  of  Bishop  Porteus,  in  the  year 
1809,  who  bequeathed  to  our  authoress 
a  legacy  of  100/.  She  consecrated  to 
his  memory,  in  the  plantation  near  her 
house  at  Barley  Wood,  an  urn,  with 
this  inscription  :  ^*  To  Beilby  Porteus, 
late  lord  bishop  of  Loudon,  in  memory 
of  long  and  faithful  friendship.'*  The 
life  of  the  bishop,  by  Dean  Hodgson, 
has  recorded  his  last  visit  to  Carlton 
House,  and  its  apostolical  purpose; 
in  relation  to  which  it  may  be  add- 
ed, as  an  interesting  fact,  that  im- 
mediately before  the  dying  prelate 
set  out  on  his  holy  errand,  Mrs.  More 
received  a  note  from  him,  requesting 
her  prayers  for  the  Divine  blessing  on 
the  arduous  and  delicate  task  he  had 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  undertake, 
without  further  explaining  his  purpose ; 
and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  slie  re- 
ceived a  second  note,  and  with  which 
their  earthly  communication  closed  for 
ever,  informing  her  of  the  success  with 
which  it  had  been  attended. 

'This  is  a  touching  incident.  It  is 
thus  told  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Kenni- 
cott: 

"  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  writing 
to  you,  my  dearest  friend,  because  I 
think  the  account  I  have  to  give  of  our 
beloved  bishop  is  such  as  will  afford  you 
great  consolation.  After  bis  fine  mind 
had  3rielded  to  the  infirmities  of  bis  weak 
body,  his  imperfect  wandering  ideas  still 
led  hiiD  to  exert  his  small  remaining 
strength  in  whatever  appeared  to  him  to 
tend  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the  found- 
ation  of  those  two  distressing  notes  to 
^ou  was  a  report  he  had  heard  of  the 
mstitution  of  a  club,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  to 
meet  on  a  Sunday.  Under  this  impres- 
sion he  requested  an  audience  of  the 
prince,  to  entreat  of  liim  to  fix  on  some 
other  day.  The  audience  was  granted. 
Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  affect- 
ing 1  Supported  by  two  servants,  and 
hardly  able  to  move  with  their  assistance, 
he  got  to  the  apartment  of  the  prince, 
and  with  agitated  earnestness  conjured 


him  to  fix  on  some  other  day  for  this 
meeting.  The  prince  received  him  most 
graciously,  seemed  much  affected,  said 
it  was  not  a  new  institution,  and  that  it 
was  founded  on  charity  ;  but  that  if  the 
day  could  be  changed  to  Saturday  it 
should.  It  was  during  this  business 
that  he  wrote  those  notes  to  you. 

"  The  last  week  was  a  most  distressing 
one  at  the  time,  but  now  to  be  reflected 
up<m  with  comfort.  Pious  seal  and  true 
Christian  humility  were  prevalent  amidst 
all  his  rambling.  On  the  Friday  he  was 
brought  to  Fulham  :  on  entering  the 
great  hall  he  clasped  his  hands  and  said, 
'  I  thank  God  for  permitting  me  to  come 
once  more  to  this  place.'  The  next 
morning  he  said  the  air  refreshed  him, 
and  admired  the  beauty  of  his  lawn. 
He  was  carried  down  to  dinner,  and  soon 
after  was  seized  with  something  like  a 
convulsion;  was  taken  to  his  sofa,  had 
a  cordial  given  to  him,  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep  for  three  hours,  and  only  just 
opened  his  eyes  to  close  them  for  e\er 
on  this  world.  He  had  frequently  prayed, 
but  always  with  devout  submission  to 
God's  will,  to  be  spared  the  pangs  of 
death  ;  and  he  was  spared  them. 

"  In  the  drawer  of  the  table  at  which 
he  lately  wrote  were  found  various  little 
prayers  and  ejaculations,  written  upon 
scraps  of  paper,  even  upon  visiting- 
tickets — any  thing  which  came  to  his  hand 
as  the  pious  thoughts  rose  in  his  mind. 

"  Our  dear  Mrs.  Porteus  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  in  health,  and  I 
hope  wiU  not.  For  every  thing  else  we 
must  trust  to  time,  which  our  merciful 
Father  has  ordained  shall  soften  our 
greatest  afflictions. 

*'  The  last  solemn  offices  were  per- 
formed at  Sundridge.  He  ordered  that 
every  thing  should  be  done  as  humbly  as 
was  proper  for  his  station.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  it  humble,  so  many 
of  his  numerous  relations  would  attend. 

"  Tell  me  about  dear  Patty.  How 
continually  I  think  of  you  both  in  this 
sad  house  I 

"  My  dearest  friend,  you  know  what 
a  high  opinion  our  beloved  bishop  had 
of  the  effect  of  intercession,  and  parti- 
cularly of  your  prayers.  This  awful 
week  has  led  me  to  renew  the  resolu- 
tions 1  hare  so  often  made,  and,  alas ! 
so  often  broken,  of  amending  my  life. 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  keep  these  re- 
solutions better  than  1  have  my  former 
ones.  The  time,  as  you  say,  is  short. 
I  have  now  lived  sixty-one  years  — a 
tremendous  time  to  look  back  upon, 
with  so  much  wrong  and  so  little  right 
in  the  dread  retrospect.  Mrs.  Porteus 
sends  her  best  love. 

Yours  ever  most  affectionately, 

"  A.  Kennicott,'» 


c< 
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The  work  in  which  Mrs.  More  had 
been  engaged  appeared  anonymously 
in  December  1809,  in  two  vols,  octavo, 
under  the  title  of  Calebs  in  Search  of' a 
Wife,  which  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month ran  through  twelve  editions. 

To  this  work  it  is  evident,  from  her 
correspondence,  that  she  had  heen  in- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  Madame  de 
Stael's  Corinne;  a  character  whereto 
she  opposes  her*own  Lucilla — a  tho- 
roughly English  person,  modestly  re- 
gulated by  an  upright  and  clarified 
common-sense.  It  is  little  to  say  that 
this  work  is  creditable  to  Mrs.  More's 
powers  of  invention ;  it,  in  fact,  pos- 
sesses high  qualities.  Upon  this  book 
there  is  an  excellent  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Berrington,  the  pope's 
vicar-general,  to  which  we  solicit  ge- 
neral attention.  Mrs.  More  attempted 
to  parry  the  thrust,  but  the  vicar- 
general  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
made  his  hit  good. 

Mrs.  More  made  2000/.  during  the 
year  by  this  book :  she  compares  its 
success  with  that  of  Walter  Scott's 
Marmion.  Of  Scott's  poetry,  Mrs. 
More  did  not  entertain  the  highest 
opinion ;  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  she 
nevertheless  described  as 

"  Foil  of  beauty :  the  descriptive  parts 
exquisite.  There  is  more  or  character 
ana  incident  than  in  Scott*8  other  poems. 
Ellen  19  the  only  woman  whom  he  has 
ever  made  interesting:  she  is  amiable, 
frank,  and  pleasant  There  is  also  an 
amiable  maniac,  who,  I  think,  comes 
next  io  Richardson's  '  Clementina;'  still 
there  is  wanted,  in  all  Scott's  poetry, 
that  without  which  no  poem  can  cling 
about  the  heart  and  affections  —  I  mean 
a  due  admixture  of  moral,  or  rather  of 
religious  reference.  The  former  of  these 
it  is  which  makes  the  charm  of  Beattie 
and  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  the  union  of  both 
in  Milton  and  Cowper  captivates,  while 
it  exalts  the  soul  <n  every  reader  who 
has  a  soul." 

In  1811,  Mrs.  More  produced  a 
work  of  two  volumes,  entitled  Practical 
Piety ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
hibit Christianity  as  an  internal  prin- 
ciple^  and  which  she  endeavoured  to 
render  attractive  by  a  sparkling  style. 
This  work  she  followed  with  one  on 
Christian  Morals,  in  the  vear  1813, 
which  was  equally  successful,  and,  in 
regard  to  style,  was  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessor.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  this  work,  the  author's 
family  circle  was  for  the  first   time 
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broken,  after  the  sisters  had  lived  to- 
gether fifty  years,  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Mary  More,  the  eldest,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  a  declining  state,  and  who 
crowned  a  long  life  of  uncommon  use- 
fulness, integrity,  and  benevolence,  by 
an  old  age  of  placid  and  dignified 
serenity,  and  a  death  full  of  hope  and 
resignation. 

Mrs.  More's  next  work  was  her 
Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings 
of  St,  Paul,  in  2  vols. ;  a  task  of  which 
the  accomplishment  had  nearly  been 
that  of  her  life. 

"  She  had  retired  to  her  apartment,  of 
which  she  had  locked  the  door  (a  thing 
unusual  with  her)  to  exclude  interrup- 
tion, when,  in  reaching  across  the  fire- 
place to  a  book-shelf,  the  end  of  her 
shawl  caught  fire  behind,  and,  before  she 
was  conscious  of  the  accident,  had  com- 
municated it  to  some  of  her  other  clothes ; 
so  that  when  her  cries  had  alarmed  the 
family,  they  beheld  her  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  almost  enveloped  in  flames. 
The  instant,  however,  that  she  perceived 
aid  approaching,  she  gently  retreated, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  out  of 
the  current  of  air  into  her  chamber,  and 
had  the  calmness  and  recollection  to  ab- 
stain from  any  quick  motion ;  and  to  this 
composure  and  self-possession  was  it 
chiefly  owing  that  the  prompt  assistance 
of  one  of  her  friends  was  successful  in 
extinguishing  the  flames  before  her  per* 
son  had  received  any  material  injury." 


<c 


The  delay  occasioned  by  this  acci- 
dent to  the  publication  of  her  Essay  on 
St.  Paul  was  very  trifling  ;  the  work  was 
produced,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
same  public  curiosity  and  avidity  which 
had  attended  all  her  later  performances. 
No  sooner  was  its  coming  forth  an- 
nounced, than  the  whole  first  edition 
was  bespoken;  and  although  the  extra- 
ordinary events  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, and  engrossed  the  public  mind, 
were  unfavouraole  to  the  circulation  of 
any  work  not  connected  with  politics,  it 
reached  a  fourth  edition  within  two  years 
after  its  first  appearance." 

It  was  in  the  year  1815  that  this 
work  appeared.  Nothing  can  be  coa- 
ceived  as  a  greater  undertaking  for  a 
religious  critic,  than  the  character  and 
writings  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  A  dramatic  writer  charac- 
terises the  Divine  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity as  **  the  first  true  gentleman 
that  ever  breathed  j"  and  a  celebrated 
Deist  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  from 
the  evidence  of  his  Epistles,  it  was 
clear  that  Paul  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
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man.  These  two  dicta  we  like  to  bring 
together  m  this  place,  both  as  fixing 
the  character  of  tne  gentleman  and  the 
saint,  and  shewing  the  possible  eleva- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  how  it  might 
be  treated,  wisdom  and  knowledge 
were  the  prime  attributes  of  this  exalted 
man.  It  John  the  beloved  disciple 
were  the  Chrbtian  Plato,  Paul  was  the 
Aristotie  without  his  errors,  and  with 
more  than  bis  eloquence.  If  Mrs. 
More's  work  does  not  precisely  realise 
the  idea  which  we  have  just  indicated 
(and  it  does  not,  owing  to  her  want  of 
philosophy),  it  is  still  a  worthy  effort 
—  a  prosperous  undertaking,  so  fiir  as 
it  goes. 

.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  Mrs. 
More  was  a^n  employed  in  political 
pamphleteermg,and  ballad-mongeringt 
against  the  spirit  of  revolution  thmi 
abroad,  like  the  schoolmaster  now.  In 
one  of  her  letters  she  gives  her  opinion 
of  Dr.  Chalmers*  astronomical  sermons, 
which  she  praises  for  containing  pas- 
sages of  very  splendid  eloquence,  and 
for  expanding  one*s  conceptions  of  the 
infinite  benevolence,  as  well  as  power, 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  By  this  divine 
she  was  visited  in  1817.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  the  eldest  of  her  surviving 
sisters,  Miss  Sarah  More,  died;  and 
the  loss  of  a  vivacious  conversationist 
must  have  been  deeply  felt  by  a  stu- 
dious mind. 

A  Russian  princess,  Metscherskey, 
had  commenced  translating  several  of 
Mrs.  More's  tracts  into  her  native  lan- 
guage. A  letter  from  this  princess  is 
given  in  these  volumes  as  a  curiosity, 
from  its  broken  English.  We  regret 
tliat  we  cannot  extract  it. 

Some  of  her  tracts  had  also  been 
translated  into  the  Cingalese  and  Ta- 
mul  languages.  Sir  A.  Johnstone  sent 
her  a  letter,  enclosing  a  translation  of 
the  drama  of  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes, 
written  on  the  palmyra  leaf,  and  en- 
closed in  a  case  of  the  wood  of  the 
country,  richly  painted.  Her  Essay 
on  St.  Paul  was  likewise  translated 
into  the  same  tongue.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here,  that  Mrs.  More  abet- 
ted with  enthusiasm  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
plans  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Uindu  having  taught  religion  and  mo- 
rals by  means  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions, it  was  thought  well  to  cater  to 
the  popular  taste  by  a  translation  of 
Mrs.  More*s  sacred  dramas,  in  order  to 
their  performance. 
.   In  the  autumn  of  1818  Mrs.  More 


underwent  an  alanning  illness,  in  which 
her  sister  Martha  could  afibid  her  no 
relief,  as  her  own. state  was  still  more 
indicative  of  th^  closing  scene.  Such 
was  tl^ir  condition,  tluit  tbeij^  friends 
determined  to.  suspend  their  visits  t^ 
Barley  Wood -^  a  forbearance  which 
was  beneikiai  to  invalids  in  need  of 
leisure  and  repose. 

The  authoress  had  now  arrived  at 
her  seventy-fifth  year,  and,  just  befoie 
the  (Hiblication  of  her  work  entitled 
Moral  Sketches,  she  lost  her  last-sur- 
viving sister.  The  book  is  principally 
remarkable  for  her  exposure  of  Parisian 
society  and  French  principles,  as  taught 
in  cplleges  of  debauchery  and  atheism. 
She  was  now  lonely,  but  she  found 
society  in  still  continuing  her  walk  of 
charity — a  part  of  her  character  on 
which  we  have  dwelt  too  little  in  this 
paper. 

In  the  year  1819  all  her  patriotic 
tracts  and  balUds  were  coUected  into 
a  pamphlet,  and  were  found  useful  in 
repressmg  renewed  distorbancea.  After 
this  her  healtli  rapidly  declined;  she 
was  unable  to  leave  her  chamber 
throughout  the  whole  spring  and  anm- 
mer  of  1820.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  August  she  was  seized  wi^ 
an  obstinate  obstruction  in  the  chest, 
which,  however,  she  survived  for  the 
time.  She  passed  tolerably  well  through 
the  winter,  and  her  conversation  was 
still  sprightly.  One  of  her  friends  in- 
formed her  of  the  rejection  of  the  Ca- 
tholic-bill in  the  House  of  Peera,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-nine.  "  Then,"  said 
she, ''we  have  beaten  the..  Romanists 
with  forty  stripes  save  one.''  The  fol- 
lowing extract  gives  a  specimen  of  the 
energy  of  this  extraordinary  woman : 

"  In  the  wont  of  my  illness,  Cadell 
wrote  to  entreat  me  to  preface  a  new 
edition  of  Hora/  Skttekes  with  a  short 
tribute  to  our  late  lamented  king.  My 
friend  wrote  him  word  it  was  utterly 
impossible— that  I  might  as  well  attempt 
to  fly  as  to  write.  A  week  after,  sup- 
posing me  to  be  better,  he  again  re- 
newed his  entreaty.  I  w^  not  better* 
but  wone.  I  fancied,  however,  that 
what  was  difficult  might  not  be  impos- 
sible ;  so,  having  got  every  bod^  out  of 
the  way,  1  furnished  myself  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  which  I  concealed  in  my 
bed,  and  next  momiag  in  a  high  fever, 
with  my  pulse  above  a  hundred,  without 
having  formed  one  thought,  bolstered 
np,  I  began  to  scribble.  I  got  on  about 
seven  pages,  my  hand  being  almost  as 
incompetent  as  my  head.    I    hid    my 
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doctor  iod  my  fiiand  woadend  ftt  my 
incmaed  debiuty.  AAeraitroiigopiato^ 
I  naKt  Borniug  letaned  to  my  tuk  of 
seTon  pages  moie  ;  tnd  deliFored  my 
almost  illegible  papers  to  my  friend,  to 
transcribe  and  send  away.  I  got  well 
scolded  ;  but  I  lored  the  king,  and  was 
carried  through  by  a  sort  of  affectionate 
impulse :  so  it  stands  as  a  preface  to  the 
setentb  edition.  You  will  be  as  much 
aorprised  as  myself  that  this  slight  work 
shovid  have  made  its  way  so  rapidly  in 
tkeae  distiaetad  tidies,  whieh,  the  book<i 
seller  tells  aiie,  have  been  the  most  iui« 
finnoorable  to  literatuie  that  they  have 
erer  known.  The  prefiwe  is  such  a 
meagie  performance  as  you  would  ex* 
peet  from  the  writer,  and  the  strange 
tireunstances  of  the  writing." 

In  the  spring  of  1822  Mrs.  More 
was  saddeoly  seized  with  an  inflam- 
mation  of  the  chest,  which,  though  se- 
vere, was  sttbdaedy  with  gr^at  injury 
10  her  natuial  streogdi.  AA^r  many 
months  she  was  restoted,  and>  to  use 
the  words  of  her  biographer,  "seemed 
to  view  her  wonderful  rescue  frojh  the 
opening  grave  as  an  imperative  call 
BDon  hier  to  improve,  with  increased 
vigilance,  every  passins  hour,  to  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  oenefit  of  her 
fellow -creatures.'^  Some  of  her  con- 
versations about  this  time  are  given, 
to  shew  how  active  her  mind  was  to 
the  last — e,g.: 

"  She  reftfembeted  thkt  when  Johnson 
was  intending  to  writfe  the  Life  of  Aken. 
side,  he  aaked'  her  as  a  ftlend  of  Sir 
James  fltonehoose,  his  oontsmpoMry  at 
Northampton,  if  she  could  supply  mm 
with  anv  inform^qn  oonoenung  him ) 
npon  which  she  made  an  effort  to  re« 
collect  some  'sayings  she  had  heard  re- 
ported of  his,  when  he  intenrupted  her 
with  impatience :  '  Incident,  child  I  in- 
cident  is  what  a  biographer  wants  —  did 
he  break  his  leg  V 

"  At  snother  time  she  mentioned  that 
ber  friend  Mrs.  K ,  and  a  little  wor- 
thy knot  of  her  nsig^Afonrs,  had,  with 
the  pareat  iaCeiitioBs,  entered  into  an 
angagemaai,  by  whieh  they  bound  them* 
salves  to  do  some  good  work  ever^  day ; 
and  that  she  had  adrised  tbem  to  dissolve 
the  eontrsct,  because,  if  they  performed 
it,  they  might  be  too  triumphant;  and 
if  they  failed,  too  den>onding :  but  still 
to  work  on  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in 
the  letter  of  the  obligation. 

"  She  remarked  one  day,  that  if  we 
resolved  things  into  their  first  principles, 
bow  few  and  simple  they  would  be  dis- 
covered to  be !    The  vehicle  of  all  know- 


Wge  waa-  fonaed  of  the  oombiaatioiis  of 
UfVkif-tbmr  IsitBw  sll  calculstionawete 
|;e%Mated  (rdm  ahie  Igiiaii  and  all  the 
mft^ite  variations  of  sound  in  musie  ftosa 
eigh\  notes*  In  speaking  of  Soame 
Jenyic^,  she  gave  an  anecdote  descrip^ 
tive  of  his  eztraordinarv  easiness  of 
temper  and  careless  gooa-humour.  A 
friend,  who  called  upon  bim  one  momin|p, 
was  pressed  by  him  to  take  a  slic^  of 
eold'meat;  but  the  servant,  on  hein^ 
nmg^  for,  informed  his  master  that  Aero 
waft  not  a  morsel  ia  his  IsrdiBr.  Wheti 
he  had  left  the  room.  Mr.  Jeayns  tnmsd 
to  his  frien'd  and  said,  '  Now  we  had 'a 
large  round  of  beef  dressed  yesterday ; 
this  is,  therefore,  rather  unaccountable. 
But  I  expect  these  things;  and  that  I 
may  not  be  subject  to  lose  my  temper,  I 
set  down  S00<.  a-year  to  losses  by  lying 
and  cheating,  and  thus  I  maintain  my 
composure.'  She  told  us  one  day  of  a 
b(tn  nud  of  Burke's,  who,  ezprqsttng  to 
hef  his  dislike  to  closed  bookcases  in  an 
apartment,  exclaimed,  '  I  don't  like  this 
Latlu  tm  the  human  nndsrstandlng.' 

"  ^e  dcoiasad  her  strong  objeotioa  to 
the  application  of  ooasecnited  words  and 
phrasBS  to  faoiilisr  things  i  suoh  as  the 
'  Great  Unknown,'  Reaurractioa-men, 
the  Ascension  of  a  balloon  •.*.  even  the 
Redemption  of  the  land-tax,  the  Salva* 
tion  of  the  country,  the  Christening  of  a 
ship,  &c.  She  said  she  oftei|  tried  to 
paas  a  day  without  onoe  saying,  in  re- 
ference to  earthly  things, '  I  wiab.' 

**  We  have  thus  caught  and  impri- 
soned some  fugitive  vapours  of  her  fine 
mind,  as  they  rose  ana  played  in  the 
cormseations  of  bet  returning  health  arid 
spirits,  with  the  freshti^ss  of  the  morn- 
ing of  her  existence,  when  her  elastic 
thoughts  first  awoke  upon  the  scene  of 
her  future  eminence,'  and  the  world's 
restities  and  excitements." 

After  another  attack  of  ill-health,  and 
before  she  was  able  to  quit  her  bed, 
she'  hod  vigour  to  projtet,  and  partly 
to  execute,  a  plan,  to  which  she  had 
been  often  ureed  when  in  tolerable 
health — that  or  extiaeting  from  all  her 
later  works,  each  of  wfaii^  ooniained  a 
chapter  on  prayer,  ber  thoughts  npon 
that  subject.  These  passages,  when 
brought  together  with  some  additions, 
composed  a  little  volume;  to  which 
she  prefixed  a  fiew  pious  and  touching 
sentences,  by  way  of  pteAice,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  ber  friends,  not  expect- 
ing herself  to  witness'  its  poblication^ 
No  sooner  was  this  little  nook  adver«« 
tised,  than  the  whole  edition  was  be- 
spoken ;  and  another  was  in  preparaiioii 
before  she  herself  had  received  a  single 
copy  of  the  first.    It  reached  a  third 
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edition  within  three  months  of  its  first 
appearance. 

A  longer  interval  of  moderate  health 
and  spirits  now  succeeded  than  she 
had  for  many  years  enjoyed.  Border- 
ing on  the  age  of  eighty-two,  she  was 
able  to  declare  that  at  no  part  of  her 
life,  in  her  recollection,  had  she  been 
so  little  confined  to  her  bed  as  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  these  two  years, 
three  of  her  oldest  and  best  friends  de- 
parted—  Sir  William  W.  Pepys,  the 
renerable  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lady 
Cremome.  Sir  W.  W.  Pepys  had 
maintained  an  afiectionate  and  con- 
stant correspondence  with  her  to  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  much  of  which 
appears  in  these  interesting  volumes  ; 
and  from  the  good  bishop  she  received 
more  than  one  kind  and  friendly  note, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  not  many 
months  before  his  decease^  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one. 

Mrs.  More  was  now  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  the  reversion  of  Barley  Wood 
—  an  event  occurred  to  make  it  even 
necessary.  Her  age  and  infirmity  gave 
too  mucn  licence  to  her  servants ;  she, 
accordingly,  to  escape  from  the  incon- 
venience thus  threatening  her  peace, 
removed  to  Cliflon. 

"  From  her  apartment  she  was  at- 
tended by  several  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighboarhood,  who  had 
come  to  her  that  morning  to  protect  her 
from  the  approach  of  any  thing  that 
might  discompose  her.  She  descended 
the  stairs  with  a  placid  countenance,  and 
walked  silently  ror  a  few  minutes  round 
the  lower  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  the  portraits  of  all  her  old 
and  dear  friends  who  had  successively 
l^one  before  her ;  and  as  she  was  helped 
into  the  carriage,  she  cast  one  pensive 
parting  look  upon  her  bowers,  saying, 
'  I  am  driven  like  £ve  out  of  Paradise ; 
but  not,  like  Eye,  by  angels.' " 

This  was,  in  effect,  the  close  of  Mrs. 
More's  literary,  active,  and  intellectual 
life.  Her  memory  soon  gave  signs  of 
decay;  on  all  subjects,  except  religion, 
she  began  to  be  at  fault.  It  was  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1828,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  that  she  arrived  at  Cliflon, 
where  she  remained  for  five  years  and 
a  half,  t.  e.  till  the  7th  of  September, 
1833,  the  day  of  her  decease.  Of  the 
circumstances  attending  tlie  final  scene 
(touching  as  all  such  are)  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Roberts'  gra- 
phic narrative.    Her  death-bed  was  a 


scene  of  victory — of  the  spirit  over  the 
flesh ;  a  witness  of  the  trutn  and  reality 
of  another  world. 

From  the  length  to  which  this  article 
would  have  extended,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  omit  many  letters  that  we 
would  have  willingly  quoted.  Out  of 
three  hundred  letters  by  Mrs.  More 
herself,  sixteen  by  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Montagu,  nineteen  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Pepys,  six  by  Lord  Orford,  five  by 
Dr.  I^ghome,  six  by  Mr.  Garridc, 
twenty-four  by  Mrs.  B<»cawen,  twenty- 
four  by  Bishop  Porteus,  five  by  Ardft- 
bishop  Magee,  twenty -three  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Newton,  three  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Cecil,  ten  by  Mr.  Stephen,  seven  l^ 
Mrs.  Kennicott,  five  by  Bishop  Home, 
as  well  as  a  variety  by  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  Lady  Cremome,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  Lord  Barham,  Bishop 
Watson,  Bishop  Barrington,  Dean 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Cnapone,  Mrs.  Carter, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
Rev.  T.  Gisborae,  and  many  others — 
out  of  all  these,  we  say,  there  is  room 
for  selection.  But  we  cannot  do  better 
than  recommend  the  reader  to  peruse 
them  all  for  himself,  and  in  particular 
the  excellent  (though  somewhat  too 
laudatory)  summary  of  Mrs.  More*s 
character,  genius,  and  writings,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  life,  written  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  amiable  author  of  the 
Fortraiturt  of  a  Christian  Gentleman, 
For  Mrs.  More  we  have  a  high  regard, 
as  a  stanch  Tory  and  a  good  church- 
woman,  though  of  the  so^alled  evan- 
gelical clique.  She  was,  however, 
practical  in  her  piety ;  and  this  is  the 
sure  test  of  sincerity.  Be  her  name 
therefore  honoured  1  She  was  an  extra- 
ordinary individual,  and  would  have 
been  such,  had  she  not  been  an  au- 
thoress. We  esteem  her  personal  cha- 
racter far,  far  above  her  literary.  In 
the  one  she  was  tmly  great;  in  the 
other,  respectable  and  prosperous.  To 
sum  up  all,  she  was  a  practically  wise 
and  prudent  woman ;  nevertheless,  her 
prudence  was  an  over-match  for  her 
wisdom.  To  perfection  she  wanted 
two  grave  requisites — greater  intuitiye 
Knowledge,  and  a  happy  Husband. 
The  first  she  derived  at  second-band 
and  from  shallow  streams, — the  last  she 
avoided  altogether.  She  thus  escaped 
one  great  trial;  but  they  who  retreat 
from  battle  have  no  claim  to  the  victor's 
wreath. 
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No.  LIII. 
WILLIAM  OODWINy  ESQ. 

Yonder  walks  William  Godwin  I  The  marks  of  age  press  heavily  upon  him ;  but 
there  gleams  out  of  that  strange  hce  and  above  that  stranger  figure  the  eye  of  fire 
which  lighted  up  with  the  conceptions  of  Ca/e6  WiUiamt  and  St.  Leon,  Won- 
derful books  1  Once  read^  not  only  ever  remembered,  but  ever  graven  on  the  mind 
of  those  who  know  how  to  read.  We  can  enter  into  the  feeling  of  Lord  Byron's 
exclamation,  when,  after  asking  Godwin  why  he  did  not  write  a  new  novel,  his 
lordship  received  from  the  old  man  the  answer,  that  it  would  kill  him.  "  And 
what  matter,''  said  Lord  Byron ;  '*  we  should  have  another  St,  Leon*' 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  There  is  power,  and  stirring  thought  in  Fleetwood^ 
MandeviUey  and  Chudetley ;  but  they  are  not  what  Lord  Byron  called  for. 
The  promised  Seven  Sleepen,  which  was  to  be  the  conclusion  of  a  new  series 
of  iS^.  LeoHf  has  never  come ;  and  of  Godwin  the  novelist  we  suppose  there 
is  an  end.  Of  Godwin  Uie  politician  we  have  little  good  to  say.  He  started 
in  opposition  to  the  received  views  of  the  world  on  all  the  most  important 
aflairs  in  which  that  world  b  concerned ;  and  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  world  beat  in  the  end,  as  indeed  in  his  case  it  deserved  to  beat.  The 
principles  of  his  ''  Political  justice,''  derived  as  it  was  pretended  from  the  Bible, 
would,  if  they  could  have  been  acted  upon,  have  subverted  all  the  honourable 
relations  of  society,  and  destroyed  all  the  ennobling  or  redeeming  feelings  of  the 
heart.  Godwin  himself,  as  he  confesses  in  his  pre&ce  to  St,  Leon^  was  sorry  for 
having  insulted,  in  that  cold-blooded  and,  we  must  say, absurd  book,  those  charities 
and  duties  which  are  the  links  of  life:  we  should  be  much  surprised  if  he  has  not 
since  repented  of  all  the  work.  In  his  answer  to  Malthus,  he  shewed  Ihat  true 
feelings  were  prevalent  in  his  mind,  though  he  failed  in  producing  the  fit  refu- 
tation of  the  aesperate  quackery  which  he  op()08ed,  and  which  was  destined  to 
fell  to  destruction  before  the  hand  of  Sadler.  His  Thoughts  on  Man,  containing 
much  that  is  eloquent,  contain  but  little  that  is  profound ;  and  vre  are  sorry  to 
find,  that  though  his  scepticism  on  the  most  vital  points  is  not  so  recklessly 
urged  as  in  former  days,  it  is  scarcely  abated.  His  historical  work  on  the 
Commonwealth  is  a  feilure;  it  in  reality  is  not  superior  to  the  schoolboy-histories 
which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Edward  Baldwin, — in  one  of  which  (that 
of  Rome)  ne  was  so  careful  as  to  omit  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius. 

His  personal  history  is  not  fortunate.     He  was  originally,  we  believe,  a 

£reacher  in  some  heterodox  sect ;  but  when  ^*  the  lion  was  to  lie  down  with  the 
imb,"  as  was  so  beautifiilly  brought  to  pass  by  Robespierre,  and  other  tender- 
hearted dispensers  of  the  mercies  of  Jacobmism,  he  forsook  bis  divinity  for  politics. 
He  was  anerwards  a  bookseller,  on  Snow  Hill,  but  not  lucky  in  trade.  The 
circumstances  of  his  connexion  with  Mary  Woolstonecrofl  his  marriage  and  its 
consequences,  his  children  and  their  several  histories,  are  too  well  known  to 
render  it  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  allude  to  them.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  in  no  man's  fate  was  the  evil  of  acting  on  wrong  principles  so 
manifested  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  could  in  any  relation  of  life  confer 
happiness  or  conduce  to  honour.  In  writing  The  Life  of  Mary  Woohtonecrojt, 
he  ms  done  more  good  unintentionally  than  it  ever  coufd  have,  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  done  evil.    We  shall  not  have  any  such  lady  in  our  literature  again. 

He  has  now  taken  his  place  in  our  worid  of  authors ;  and  we  incline  to  think, 
that  CaUh  WUlianu  and  St.  Leon  are  the  only  books  of  his  which  will  be  remem- 
bered. His  mind  is  not  productive, —  therein  singularly  differing  from  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  alone,  as  a  novelist  ofpowevhe  of  all  our  contempo- 
raries can  be  compared.  Tliere  is  a  want  of  invention  even  in  his  best  books ; 
and  we  can  believe  the  current  story,  that  Caleb  WiUianu  was  written  to  illustrate 
a  system,  or  to  prove  that  a  novel  misht  be  composed  without  reference  to  the 
passion  of  love.  Once  feirly  embarked  in  his  book,  he  forgot  his  systems;  but 
the  idea  of  so  originating  them  proves  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  mind.  The 
phrenologists  inform  us,  that  the  organ  of  veneration  is  wholly  and  most  singu- 
larly absent  in  his  head; — we  do  not  exactly  believe  in  phrenology;  but  his 
works  prove  to  us,  that  there  is  some  want  in  his  intellect  which  operates  to 
control  the  impulses  of  his  genius. 

Tlie  Whigs  have  had  the  kindness  to  give  him  a  hundred  a-year  in  some  place 
in  Somerset  House,  which  props  his  declining  days.   They  gave  Mr.T.  Macauley 
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OM  WINE,  WAR,  VfOEUEVy  WOOD£N  SHOES,  FILOSOPBT,  FROC^,  AND  FltEE  TRADE. 

(From  the  PnnU  Fapm%,) 
Chapter  I. — Wine  and  War. 

<*  Favete  lingnis !  Cnrmins  non  prids 
Audita,  nmaaram  ncaidoB, 
Vugimbos  Pnez»qae  canto." — Hoa.  Caifmtn  Steulare, 

"  With  many  a  foreign  aatfaor  grappling. 
Thus  hare  I,  Front,  the  maaes*  oiiaplain, 
Traced  on  Rboima's  virgin  pages 
Songs  for  the  boja  of  after««ge8."— Pr«ut'i  Trand.  «f  Hdtt^. 

That  illustrious  utilitarian.  Dr.  Bownng,  the  knight-errant  of  free  trade,  who  ii 
allowed  to  circulate  without  a  keeper  (his  deraogei^ent  being  considered  haiiii'> 
less)  through  the  cities  of  France,  and  in  whom  our  Gallic  neighbours  have  got 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  innocent  merriment,  an  itinerant  budget  of  fun,  will  be 
in  high  glee  at  this  October  manifestation  of  Prout's  wisdom.  Verily,  the  Doctor 
hath  found  a  kindred  soul  in  the  Priest.  To  promote  the  interchange  of  natic^ial 
I  commodities,  to  facilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  to 
-  cause  a  blending  and  a  chemical  fusion  ojf  their  mutual  produce,  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  between  our  negative  and  their  positive  electricity  ^  such  appears  to 
be  the  sublime  aspiration  of  both  these  learned  pundits.  But^alas!  the  bene- 
ficial results  attenaant  on  the  efforts  of  each  are  widely  dissimilar.  They  are 
I  both  Arcadiaru,  but  not  equally  gifted  in  the  rivalry  of  sons.  In  sober  gadoesg» 
we  have  to  record  nothing  of  Dr.  Bowring  in  the  way  of  acquirement  to  tliis 
country;  we  have  gained  nothing  by  his  labours:  our  cotUms,  our  inm^  our 
toooUens,  and  our  coals,  are  still  without  a  passport  to  France ;  while  oertain 
home>trades,  brought  by  his  calculations  into  direct  competition  with  the  eman- 
cipated French,  have  created  on  our  side  a  loss  to  the  tune  p(  a  few  millioDS* 
ot  so  with  the  exertions  of  Father  Prout :  he  has  enriched  England  at  tlie 
expense  of  her  rival,  and  engrafted  on  our  literature  the  best  and  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  Gallic  culture.  Silently  and  unostentatiously,  on  the  bleak  top  of 
Wateigrasshill  he  has  succeeded  in  naturalising  these  foreign  v^tables,  and 
has  associated  himself  in  the  ^titude  of  posterity  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
planter  of  the  potato.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  may  now,  thanks  to 
Prout !  sing  or  whistle  the  ''  Songs  of  France,''  duty  fiee,  in  their  veroacular 
language ;  a  vastly  important  acquisition !  The  beautiful  tunes  of  the  "  Cd  Ira** 
and  *^{^harmante  Gatrielle"  will  become  familiarised  to  our  dull  ears:  instead 
of  the  vulgar  sound  of ''  Peas  tqnm  a  Trencher,^'  we  shall  enjoy  that  barrel-oigan 
luxury  of  France,  "  Partant  pour  la  ^ie  ^  and  for  ''  The  Minstrel  Bov  to  th€ 
Wars  is  gone,**  we  shall  have  the  original,  ^'  Jdalbroock  s^en  va-t'-en  Guerre*' 
What  can  be  imagined  more  calculated  to  establish  an  harmonious  understanding 
between  the  two  nations,  than  this  attempt  of  a  benevolent  cleisyman  to  join 
them  in  a  hearty  chorus  of  common  melocnr  ?  And  why  should  the  hypercritic 
turn  up  his  nose  at  the  idea  originated  by  rrout  of  a  grand  ''  duo,''  composed  of 
bass  and  tenor,  the  roaring  of  Me  hull  and  the  croaking  of  thefrogl  far  less  to 
be  patronised  was  the  Tate  musical  festival  in  Westminster  Abbfey,  which 
"  proved  nothing." 

To  return  to  Dr.  Bowring.  We  have  been  (][uietly  observing  (not  without 
concern  for  our  national  pride)  the  ludicrous  exhibition  he  has  been  making  of 
himself  in  sundry  places  over  the  way.  Palmerston  is  a  good  cotton-ball  in  the 
paw  of  the  veteran  grimalkin  here  at  home ;  but  to  furnish  a  butt  £6r  the  waggery 
of  every  provincial  town  in  France,  in  the  person  of  a  documentary  doctor,  is 
somewhat  galling  to  our  national  vanity.  Commissions  of  inquiry  are  the  order 
of  the  day;  but  some  travelling  "  notes  of  interrogation*^  are  so  misshapen  and 
grotesque,  that  the  response 'Or  result  is  but  a  roar  of  Isfughter,  ^^  solmaUur  rtsu 
tabula  J*  This  doctor,  we  perceive,  is  now  the  hero  of  every  dinner  of  every 
"  Chambre  de  Commerce  ;*'  his  toasts  and  his  speeches,  delivered  in  Norman  French, 
are,  we  are  told,  considered  the  ne  plv/s  ultra  of  comic  perfoiinance,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  banauet.      lie  is  now  in  Riircrnnrlv.  :»  mrKi  indtistriVMic 
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labourer  In  the  vineyard  of  his  commission ;  and  enjoys  such  particular  advan- 
tages in  that  "way^  that  the  functionary  on  the  woolsack  is  said  to  cast  a  jealous 
eye  on  his  missionary's  department,  **  invidid  rumpaniur  ut  ilia  Codrir  The 
whole  afiair  is  indicative  of  that  sad  mixture  of  anile  imbecility  and  frothy 
ostentation  so  perceptible  in  all  the  doings  of  Utilitarianism  and  W biggery.  Of 
these  eommimonen,  one  and  all,  Pb«drus  has  long  ago  given  the  prototype : 

*'  Est  ardelibnum  qusdam  Roms  natio 
Trepide  concnrsans,  occupata  in  otio. 
Gratis  anhelans,  midtom  agendo  nihil  agens/' 

So  no  more  on  ihat  topic. 

The  publication  of  this  Prout  Paper  on  the  ''  Songs  of  France ''  is  intended  ^ 
by  us,  at  this  particular  season,  to  have  a  salutary  effect  in  counteracting  the  / 
prevalent  epidennc,  which  hunies  away  our  population  in  crowds  to  Paris  or     i 
Boulogne.    By  furnishing  them  here  at  home  with  French  diet  and  a  literary     ' 
JHcaisie,  we  hope  to  induce  some,  at  least,  to  remain  in  tlie  country,  and  to  for-    /' 
swear  emigration.    If  our  '<  preventive  check''  succeed,  we  shall  have  deserved    '^ 
vrell  of  the  shopkeepers  in  London  and  of  our  own  watering-places,  which  natu- 
rally look  up  to  us  for  protection  and  patronage.     Indeed,  we  are  sorry  to  find     i 
the  Parisian  mania  so  visibly  on  the  increase,  in  spite  of  the  strong  animad- 
versions of  Bombardinio,  aided  by  the  luminous  notes  of  Sir  Morgan.    The  girls 
will  never  listen  to  good  advice  — 

^'  Each  pretty  minx  in  her  conscience  thinks  that  nothing  can  improve  her,       J 
TJnlesa  she  sees  the  ToiUeries,  and  trips  along  the  Louvre." 

No!  never  in  the  memoiy  of  Reg  in  a  has  Regent  Street  sufiered  such  com*  ( 
ptete  depopulation.  It  hath  emptied  itself  into  the  *^  Boulevards."  We  hope  ) 
that  our  city  friends  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  Monument,  lest  it  may  elope  from  ^ 
Pudding  Lane  to  the  ''  Place  Vendome  :*'  and  as  to  the  preposterous  idea  of  the  j 
Thames  flowing  into  the  Seine,  we  cannot  yet  anticipate  so  alarming  a  pheno-  / 
m^oon,  aldiough  Juvenal  has  recorded  a  similar  event  as  having  occurred  ' 
in  his  time  — 

«  Totus  in  Tyberim  defluzit  Orontes." 

But  there  is  still  balm  in  Gilead,  there  is  still  corn  in  Egypt.  The  <' chest" 
in  which  old  Prout  hath  leil  a  legacy  of  hoarded  wisdom  to  the  children  of  men 
b  open  to  us,  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  our  contemporaries.  It  is  rich 
in  consolation,  and  fraught  with  goodly  maxims  adapted  to  every  state  and  stage 
of  snbiunary  vicissitudes.  The  treatise  of  the  celebrated  Boethius,  De  Consolatione 
Pkiiifaopkic6,  yfoi^e^  wonders  in  its  day,  and  assuaged  the  tribulations  of  the 
folks  in  the  dark  ages.  The  sibylline  books  were  consulted  in  all  cases  of  emer- 
gency. ProUt's  strong  box  rather  resembleth  the  oracular  portfolio  of  the  Sibyl, 
inasmuch  as  it  mostly  containetb  matters  written  in  verse ;  and  even  in  prose 
appeareth  poetical,  versified  apophthegms  are  always  better  attended  to  than 
mere  proeaic  crumbs  of  comfort ;  and  we  trust  that  the  **  Songs  of  France,*' 
which  we  are  about  to  publish  for  the  patriotic  purpose  above  mentioned,  may 
have  the  desired  effect. 

"  CamiiDa  vel  coAlo  possont  dedoeere  lunam, 
Cannine  Di  auperi  phusantur,  oannine  manes, 
Ducite  ab.nrbe  domum,  oiea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim !" 

When  Saul  went  mad,  the  songs  of  the  poet  David  wero  the  only  effectual 
sedatives;  and  in  one  of  that  admirable  series  of  homilies  on  Job,  St.  Chrysostom, 
to  fix  the  attention  of  his  titiditory,  breaks  out  in  fine  style :  ^i^i  «^  mymmrh  rns 

uwitfuf,  *m  r.  X.  ^Semt.  IIL  vn  Job.)  Thete  French  Canticles  are,  in  Prout's 
manuscript,  ^ven  with  accompaniment  of  introductory  and  explanatbry  observa- 
tions, in  Which  they  swim  like  water-fowl  on  the  bosom  of  a  placid  and  pellucid 
lake ;  and  tb  each  song  there  is  dnderwritten  an  £nglish  translation,  like  the 
liquid  reflection  of  the  floating  bifd  in  the  water  beneath,  so  as  to  recall  the 
beautiful  image  of  Wordsworth,  talking  of  a  swan,  which,  according  to  the  father 
of  "lake  poetry," 

<*  Floats  double—  swan  and  shadow." 
Vale  etfruere  !  Owvbe  Yobke, 
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I  have  lived  among  the  French :  in 
the  freshest  dawn  of  early  youth,  in 
the  meridian  hour  of  manhood's  ma- 
turity, my  lot  was  cast  and  my  lines 
fell  on  the  pleasant  places  of  that  oooe 
happy  land.    Full  gladly  have  I  strayed 
among  her  gay  hamlets  and  her  hos« 
pitable  ch&teaux,  anon  breaking  the 
brown  loaf  of  the  peasant,  and  anon 
seated  at  the  board  of  her  noblemen 
and  her  pontiffs.    I  liave  mixed  indus- 
triously with  every  rank  and  every  de- 
nomination of  her  people,  tracing  as  I 
went  along  the  peculiar  indications  of 
the  Celt  and  the  Frank,  the  Normand 
and  the  Breton,  the  langue  d'oui  and 
the  langue  d*oc ;  not  at  the  same  time 
overlooking  the  endemic  features  of 
unrivalled  Gascony.    Tlie  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  Lyons,  the  Gothic  re- 
miniscences of  Tours,  the  historic  bs- 
sociations  of  Orleans,  the  mercantile 
enterprise  and  opulence  of  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  the  emporium  of  the  Le- 
vant, each  claimed  my  wonder  in  its 
turn.    It  was  a  goodlv  scene  1  and, 
compared  to  the  ignoble  and  debased 
generation  that  now  usurps  the  soil, 
my  recollections  of  anterevolutionary 
France  are  like  dreams  of  an  antedilu- 
vian world.    And  in  those  days  arose 
the  voice  of  song.    Tlie  characteristic 
cheerfulness  of  the  country  found  a 
vent  for  its  superabundant  joy  in  jo- 
cund carols,  and  music  was  at  once 
l^e  offspring  and  the  parent  of  gaiety. 
Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey ^  had 
$een  the  peasantry  whom  he  so  graphi- 
cally describes  in  that  passage  con- 
cerning a  marriage-feast — a  generous 
flagon,  grace  after  meat,  and  a  dance 
on  the  green  turf  under  the  canopy  of 
approving  heaven.     Nor  did  the  Irish 
heart  of  Goldsmith  (who,  like  myself, 
rambled  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne  with  true  pedestrian  phi- 
losophy) fail  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
joyous  exuberance  which  animated  the 
inhabitants    of  each  .village    through 
which  he  passed,  poor  and  penny  less, 
but  a  poet ;  and  he  himself  tells  us 
that,  with  his  flute  in  his  pocket,  he 
might  not  fear  to  quarter  nimself  on 
any  district  in   the  south  of  France, 
such  was  the  chaim  of  music  to  the 
ear  of  the  natives  in  those  happy  days. 
It  surely  was  not  of  France  that  the 
poetic  tourist  spoke  when  he  opened 
his  beautiful  poem.  The  Traveller^  by 
those  swe^t  verses  that  tell  of  a  lone- 


liness little  experienced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  however  felt  elsewhere— 

"  Remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  slow  ; 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt,  or  wandering 
Po/'  &c. 

For  Goldy,  the  village-maiden  lit  up 
her  brightest  smiles ;  for  him  the  tidy 
housewife,  ''on  hospitable  cares  in- 
tent," brought  forth  the  wheaten  loaf 
and  the  well-seasoned  sausage :  to 
welcome  the  foreign  troubadour,  the 
master  of  the  cottage  and  of  the  vine- 
yard produced  his  best  can  of  wine, 
never  loatli  for  an  excuse  to  drain  a 
cheerful  cup  with  an  honest  fellow; 
for, 

"  Si  bene  commcmiDi,  caoss  sunt  quin- 

que  bibendi... 
Hospitis  adventas,  necnon  decesflus  ejus- 

dwn, 
Vel  vini  bonitas ...  vel  quadibet  altera 

causa." 

All  this  buoyancy  of  spirits,  all  this 
plentiful  gladness,  found  expression 
and  utterance  in  the  national  music 
and  songs  oi  that  period ;  which  are 
animated  and  lively  to  excess,  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  brisk  current  of 
feeling  and  the  exhilarating  influence 
from  which  they  sprung.  £u:h  season 
of  the  happy  year,  each  incident  of 
primitive  and  rural  life,  each  occur- 
rence in  village  history,  was  chronicled 
in  uncouth  rhythm,  and  chanted  with 
choral  glee.  The  baptismal  holyday, 
the  marriage  epoch,  the  soldier's  re- 
turn, the  ''patron  saint,"  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage, "  lejour  des  rois,"  and 
"  le  jour  dt  Ndelf*  each  vras  ushered 
in  with  the  merry  chime  of  parish-bells 
and  the  extemporaneous  outbreak  of 
the  rustic  muse.  And  when  mellow 
autumn  gave  place  to  hoary  winter, 
the  genial  source  of  musical  inspiration 
was  not  frozen  up  in  the  heaits  of  the 
young,  nor  was  there  any  lack  of  tra- 
ditionary ballads  derived  from  the  me- 
mory of  the  old. 

"  Ici  le  chanvre  pr^par^ 

Toume  aatour  du  fuseau  Gothique, 
£t  SOT  un  banc  mal  assur^ 
La  bergere  la  plus  antique 
Chante  la  mort  du  *  Balafr^ ' 

D'une  voix  plaintive  et  tragique." 

"  While  the  merry  fireblocks  kindle. 
While  the  gudewife  twirls  her  spindle. 
Bark  the  song  which,  nigh  the  embers, 

Singeth  yonder  withered  crone  ; 
Well  I  ween  that  hag  remembers 

Many  a  war-tale  past  and  gone." 

This  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Gauly  ibis  constitutional  attachment 
to  music  and  melody,  has  been  early 
noticed  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
agesy  and  remarked  on  by  her  histo- 
rians and  philosophers.  The  eloquent 
Salvian  of  Marseilles  (a.d.  440),  in  his 
book  on  Providence  {De  Gubeimatione 
De^),  says  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
bad  a  habit  of  drowning  care  and  ba- 
nishing melancholy  with  songs :  "  Can- 
tilenis  infortunia  tua  tolantur.*'  In 
the  old  jurisprudence  of  the  Gallic 
code  we  are  told,  by  lawyer  De  Mar- 
changy,  in  his  excellent  work,  La  Gaule 
Poitiauej  that  all  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  a  debtor  could  be  seized  by  the 
creditor,  with  the  positive  exception  of 
any  musical  instrument,  lyre,  bagpipe, 
or  flute,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
boDse  of  misfortune ;  the  lawgivers 
wisely  and  humanely  providing  a 
source  of  consolation  for  the  poor  devil 
when  all  was  gone.  We  nave  still 
some  enactments  of  Charlemagne  in- 
terwoven in  the  labyrinthine  intricacies 
of  the  capitularian  law,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  minstrels  of  that  period ; 
and  the  song  of  Roland,  who  fell  at 
Roncesvaux  with  the  flower  of  Gallic 
chivalry,  is  still  sang  by  the  grenadiers 
of  Fiance : 


Soldats  Fran9oi8,  chantons  Roland, 
L'honneur  de  la  chevalerie,"  &o.  &o. 


«< 


Or,  as  Sir  Waiter  Scott  will  have  it,  in 
his  Marmkn  (a  couplet  wliich,  by  the 
way,  he  afterwards  unconsciously  re- 
peated in  his  Rob  Boy) : 

"  O  !  for  a  Mast  of  that  wild  horn, 
On  Fontarabia's  echoes  borne/'  &c. 

During  the  crusades,  the  minstrelsy 
of  France  attained  a  high  degree  of 
refinement,  delicacy,  and  vigour.  Never 
were  love-adventures,  broken  hearts, 
and  broken  heads,  so  plentiful.  The 
novelty  of  the  scene,  the  excitement  of 
departure,  the  lover's  farewell,  the  rap- 
ture of  return,  the  pilgrim's  tale,  the 
jumble  of  war  and  devotion,  laurels 
and  palm-trees  —  all  these  matters  in- 
flamed the  imagination  of  the  trouba- 
dour, and  ennobled  the  effusions  of 
genius.  Oriental  landscape  added  a 
new  charm  to  the  creations  ofpoetiy, 
and  the  bard  of  chivalrous  Europe, 
transported  into  the  scenes  of  volup- 
tuous Asia,  acquired  a  new  stock  of 
imagery:  hence  an  additional  chord 
would  vibrate  on  his  lyre.  Thi^bault, 
comte  de  Champagne,  who  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  kingdom  under  Queen 


Blanche,  while  St.  Louis  was  in  Pa- 
lestine, distinguished  himself  not  only 
by  his  patronage  of  the  tuneful  tribe, 
but  by  his  own  original  compositions ; 
many  of  which  I  have  overhauled 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  King's  Library 
when  I  was  in  Paris.  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  whose  language,  habits,  and 
character,  belonged  to  Normandy,  was 
almost  as  clever  at  a  ballad  as  at  the 
battle-axe:  his  feithful  troubadour. 
Blonde],  acknowledges  his  master's 
competency  in  things  poetical.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  the  immortal  Ren^ 
d'Anjou,  called  by  the  people  of  F^ 
vence  le  bon  roy  Kenif  to  confer  splen- 
dour and  eclci  on  Uie  gentle  crafl, 
during  a  reign  of  singular  usefulness 
and  popularity.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
rare  personage,  and  well  deserved  to 
leave  his  memory  embalmed  in  the 
recollection  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
After  having  fought  in  his  youth  under 
Joan  of  Arc,  in  rescuing  the  territory 
of  France  from  the  grasp  of  her  in- 
vaders, and  subsequently  in  the  wars 
of  Scander  Beg  and  Feidinand  of  Ar- 
ragon,  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
eventful  life  in  diffusing  happiness 
among  his  subjects,  and  making  his 
court  the  centre  of  refined  and  classic 
enjoyment.  Aix  in  Provence  was  then 
the  seat  of  civilisation,  and  the  haunt 
of  the  muses;  while  to  Ren^  is  as- 
cribed the  introduction  and  culture  of 
the  mulberry,  and  the  consequent  de- 
velopment of  the  silk-trade  along  the 
Rhone.  To  his  fostering  care  the  poetry 
of  France  is  indebted  for  many  of  her 
best  and  simplest  productions ;  the 
rondeau,  the  madrigal^  the  triolet,  the 
Imf,  the  vireUd,  and  other  measures 
equally  melodious.  His  own  ditties 
(cniefly  church  hymns)  are  preserved 
in  the  BibUotfi^que  du  Rot,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  adorned  by  his  royal 
pencil  with  sundry  curious  enlumina^ 
tions  and  allegorical  emblems. 

A  rival  settlement  for  the  *'  sacred 
sisters"  was  established  at  the  neigh- 
bouring court  of  Avignon,  where  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  popes  at- 
tracted the  learning  of  Italy  ana  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  The  combined 
talents  of  churchmen  and  of  poets  shone 
with  concentrated  effulgence  in  that 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  of  cities, 
fit  cradle  lor  the  muse  of  Petnirca, 
and  the  appropriate  resort  of  every 
contemporary  excellence.  The  pontific 
presence  shed  a  lustre  over  this  crowd 
of  meritorious  men,  and  excited  a  spirit 
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of  emnlatiofi  in  all  the  walks  of  scieMe, 
unknown  in  any  other  European  capi- 
tal: and  to  Avignon  in  tnose  days 
might  be  applied  the  observation  of  a 
Latin  poet  oonoeming  that  small  town 
of  Italy  which  the  residence  of  a  tingle 
important  personage  sufficed  to  illos- 

tiate: 

*<  Veios  habitants  Ctmillo^ 
IlUc  Roma  fbit."— Liioin. 

The  immortal  sonnets  of  Laara^s  lover, 
written  in  the  polished  and  elegant 
idiom  of  Lombardy,  had  a  perceptible 
effect  in  softening  what  was  harsh  and 
refining  what  was  uncouth  in  the  love- 
songs  of  the  troubadours,  whose  lan- 
guage (not  altogether  obsolete  in  Pro- 
vence at  the  present  time)  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Italian.  But  this  <<  light 
of  song,''  however  gratifying  to  the  lover 
of  literature,  was  but  a  sort  of  crepus- 
cular brightening,  to  herald  in  that 
glorious  dawn  of  true  taste  and  know- 
ledge which  broke  forth  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  Then 
it  was  that  Europe's  modem  songsters, 
modelling  their  lyric  effusions  on  the 
imperish^le  odes  of  Anacreon  and 
Horace,  produced  for  the  banquet  and 
the  bower,  for  the  court  and  for  the 
camp,  strains  of  unparalleled  sweetness 
and  power.  I  have  already  enriched 
my  papers  with  a  specimen  of  the  love- 
ditties  which  the  amour  of  Francis  and 
the  unfortunate  Comtesse  de  Chateau- 
briand gave  birth  to.  The  roval  lover 
has  himself  recorded  his  chivalrous 
attachment  in  a  song  which  is  pre- 
served among  the  MSS.  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  the  Bibliotheque  du 
Sjoy.    It  begins  thus : 


<( 


Ores  qae  je  la  tiena  aoaa  bm  loy, 
Plus  je  ragna  amant  qae  roy, 
Adieu,  visages  de  conr !"  &o.&c  &c« 

Of  the  songs  of  Henri  Quatre,  ad* 
dieised  to  Oabrielle  d'Etr^es,  and  of 
the  ballads  of  Mary  Stuart,  it  were 
almost  superfluous  to  say  a  word ; 
but  in  a  pioftssed  essay  on  so  intereat- 
ing  a  suoiect,  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable omission  not  to  mentioD  two 
such  illnstrious  contributors  to  the 
minstrelsy  of  France. 

From  crowned  heads  the  transition 
to  Maitre  Adam  (the  poetic  carpenter) 
is  rather  abrupt :  but  ne  deserves  most 
honourable  rank  among  the  tunefnl 
brotherhood,  and  was/v//  of  totie  taw9 
in  his  day.  Without  quitting  his  hum- 
ble profession  of  a  joiner,  he  published 
a   volume    of  songs  (Kheims,  1650) 


under  the  modest  title  of  thy  Ckqf$ 
and  Oak  Sha»ing$  from  the  Worktkop 
of  Adam  BiUoud.  Some  of  these  may 
be  met  in  a  paper  of  mine,  beaded 
'*  The  Rogneries  of  Tom  Moore." 
Many  of  his  staves  are  right  well  put 
oat  of  band.  But  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Clement  Marot,  a  most  cul- 
tivated poet,  who  had  given  the  tone  to 
French  versification.  From  the  pen  of 
Marot  I  shall  give  some  splendid  pro- 
ductions before  I  conclude  this  series 
of  remarks  on  the  popular  poetry  of 
France.  Malehevbe  was  also  a  capital 
lyric  writer  in  the  grandiose  style,  and 
at  times  very  pathetic.  Ronnrd  and 
Panard  were  queer  feHows,  and  much 
to  be  laughed  at.  I  shall  not  overiook 
the  efforts  of  Doiaty  Scoderi,  Vade, 
Voiture,  Raean,  Bouffleis,  Florian, 
and  Chaulieu,  of  the  old  school ;  nor 
shall  I  omit  to  give  specimens  of 
Lamartine,  Andr6  Chenier>  Cfaateao- 
beiand,  and  Delavigne,  of  the  new  race 
of  melodists :  all  in  their  turn.  Bnt  I 
eanaot  keep  hadk  for  a  moment  longer 
my  nmbonnded  applause,  or  vepress 
my  enthusiastic  admiration  of  one  who 
\m  arisen  in  our  days,  to  strike  in 
France  with  a  master^^iand  the  lyfe  of 
the  troubadour,  and  to  realise  in  these 
utilitarian  times  all  the  &ncied  triumphs 
of  bygone  minstrelsy.  Need  I  designate 
iiiore  fully  the  poet  B^ranger,  who  has 
created  for  himself  a  style  of  transcend- 
ant  vigour  and  originality, and  who  has 
sang  of  loor,  ^ovcy  and  tome,  in  strains 
that  would  do  honour  to  Blondel, 
Tyrteus,  Pindar,  or  the  Teian  bard. 
He  is  now  the  genuine  representative 
of  Gallic  poesy  in  her  convwialy  her 
amatory^  her  wiariikey  and.  her  pkilo- 
iopkie  mood :  and  the  plenitude  ^f  the 
inspiration  that  dwelt  snccesaively  in 
the  souls  of  all  the  songsten  of  ancient 
France  seems  to  hanre  transmigrated 
into  B^ranger,  and  found  a  fit  recipient 
in  his  capacious  and  liberal  mind : 

'*  As  some  bright  river,  that  irom  foil  to 

fall, 
In  many.a  maaedesoendingt  bright  in  all» 
Finds  sosne  foir  region,  where,  each  Ishy* 

rinth  past. 
In  one  full  lake  of  light  it  rests  at  last." 

LaUaRookh. 

I  cannot  therafore  resist  the  impulse 
which  hurries  me  to  the  perpetration 
of  an  assault  on  the  muse  of  ^dranger, 
by  translating  him,  noiem  volaUf  into 
merry  England.  Wine  is  the  grand 
topic  with  all  poets  (after  the  ladies); 
I  shall  tlierefore  give  hit  account  of  the 
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introductioD  of  the  gnpe  into  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  effected  thrpugh  the 
instrumentality  of  the  brave  Brermiu^ 


BrmRni,  «u  la  Yignt  pUmtH  dam  Im 
Gamlm. 

BrennuB  diaait  wt  boas  GmoKiMf 

**  C^lebrez  nn  tiiomphe  iiuigne ! 
Lea  cbunDfl  de  Rome  ont  ptty6  aras 
eKpioHfl, 
Etjen  npporte  un  cep  de  vigne ; 
PriT^  de  son  jM  toot-pniMiint 
Nou  mTont  viineuB  pour  en  boire, 
Sur  DOS  ootoaox  qne'le  pampre  naiawmt 
Serve  m  eoimumer  la  vietoire. 


Un  jour  par  ce  raisin  yermeil 

Des  peoples  tous  serez  Tenvie ; 
Dans  son  nectar  plein  des  fenx  da  soliel 

Tons  les  arts  puiseront  la  Fie. 
Qnittant  nos  bords  fiiVoris^s, 

Mille  vaisseanx  iront  avr  Tonde 
Cba^g^a  de-Tiu  et  de  toixs  pavois^^ 

Poftar  la  joye  autpur  da  ^onde* 


Bacchus!  enbeHis  nos  desKins ! 

Un  people  %08pilriief  te  pite, 
Pais  q«\in  pfSierit,  assis  A  nos  festbis, 

Oublie  nn  moment  sa  patrie." 
Brenma  alors  bennit  lea  cieox, 

Crenae  la  ferre  areo  sa.lanoe, 
Flante  la  vigne !  et  les  Gaulois  joyeuz 

Dans I'sTenir  ont  vu  "La France!" 


Such  is  the  classical  and  profound 
rwige  of  thought  in  which  mranger 
lovce  to  indulge,  amid  the  anpretend- 
ing  effusioas  of  a  profetied  dfinking 
800g;  embodying  the  noblest  and 
most  patriotic  aspirations  in  the  simple 
form  of  an  historical  anecdote  or  a  light 
and  fanciful  allegory.  He  abounds  in 
philanthropic  sentiments  and  generous 
outbursts  of  passionate  eloquence, 
which  come  on  the  feelings  unexpect- 
edly, and  never  fail  to  produce  a  cor- 
responding excitement  in  tlie  heart  of 


the  Celtio  herb,  «iid>1lie  aneestor  of  our 
Irish  "  Brennans." 


Th§  Seng  of  BrtMnus,  or  ths  lutroduetian 
of  thg  GrsjM  inio  ^rsncs. 

Ttins^"  The  night  before  Lany." 

When  Bimmns  eaaie  baek  here  from 
Rome, 
Theae  words  he  isisaid  to  have  spoken : 
**  We  have  eonquered,  my  boys !   and 
broti(riit  borne 
A  sprig  of  the  vine  for  a  token  * 
Cheer,  mv  hearties !  and  welcome  toGanl 
This  plant,  which  we  won  from  the  foe- 
man; 
'Tis  enottgh  to  repay  us  for  all 
Oar  trouble  in  beating  the  Roman ; 
Bless  the  gods !  and  bad  luok  to 
thegesM/ 

O !   take  cave   to   treat  well   the  fair 
guest. 
From  the  blasts  of  the  north  to  piptect 
her;. 
Of  your  hillocks,  the  sunniest  and  best 
Make  them  hen,  ibr  the  sake  of  her 
nectar. 
She  shall  nurse  your  youag  Gaala  with 
her  juioe; 
Give  life  to  '  the  arts '  in  libations ; 
While  y«ar  ahips  zouad  the  g^be  shsll 
produce 
The  goblet  of  joy  for  all  nations — 
But  the  foe  shall  not  taste  of  our 
cop! 

The  poor  exile  who  flies  to  onr  hearth 
Wme  shall  soothe,  all  his  sorrows  re- 
dressing; 
For  the  viae  is  tlie  parent  of  mirtib. 

And  to  sit  in  its  uade  ia  a  blessing." 
So  the  soil  Brennns  dug  with  his  lance, 
'Mid  the  crowd  of  Gaul's  warrion  and 
sages; 
And  our  forefathers  grim,  of  gay  France 
Got  a  glimpse  through  the  vista  of 
ages— 
And  it  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
the  Gauls ! 


the  listener.  I  shall  shortly  return  to 
his  glorioat  caotielei ;  but  meantime, 
as  we  ait  on  the  chapter  of  wine,  by 
way  of  conti^'  to  the  style  of  B6raager, 
I  m«j  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  drink- 
ing ode  of  a  totally  different  character, 
and  which,  from  its  odd  and  original 
conceptions,  its  ingenious  special 
pleading,  and  iu  harmless  jocularity, 
I  think  deserving  of  notice.  It  is, 
besides,  of  mote  ancient  date;  and  my 
£nglbh  version  has  been  therefore  set 
to  the  old  tune  of ''  Life  let  us  cherish .'' 
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Ilpleut!  il  pleat  enfin ! 

£t  la  vigne  alt^i^ 

Va  w  voir  restaoiie 
Par  an  bieafait  dirin. 
De  l*eaa  diantona  la  gloire. 

On  la  mepriae  en  ▼ain, 
C*e8t  I'eaa  qui  noaa  fait  boire 

Du  Tin  1  da  rin  !  da  Tin ! 

C*aat  par  l'eaa»  Van  conviena. 

Que  Dieu  fitle  d61uge; 

Maia  ce  aourerain  luge 
Mit  le  mal  prea  du  bien ! 
Da  d6lage  I'hiatoire 

Fait  nutre  le  raiain ; 
C'eat  I'eaa  qui  uoua  fait  boire — 

Dutiq!  duYin!  da  Tin  I 

Ah!  combienjejouia 
Qucnd  la  riviere  apporte 
Dee  Tina  de  toute  aorte 

£t  de  toaa  lea  paja ! 

Ma  cave  eat  men  armoire — 
A  Tinatant  toat  eat  plain ; 

C'eat  Teau  qui  noua  fait  boire — 
Du  Tin !  du  Tin !  du  Tin ! 

Par  an  tema  aec  et  bean 
Le  meonier  du  Tillage, 
Se  morfond  aana  ouTrage, 

II  ne  bolt  que  de  I'eau ; 

II  rentre  dana  aa  gloire 
Qoand  Teaa  rentre  au  moolin ; 

C'eat  I'eau  qui  lui  fait  boire 
Da  Tin !  du  vin !  du  Tin ! 

Faut-il  un  trait  nouTeau  1 

Mea  amia,  je  le  guette ; 

Voyez  k  la  guinguette 
Entrer  ce  potteur  d'eau ! 
II  T  perd  fa  memoire 

Dea  traTaoz  du  matin  ; 
C'eat  I'eau  qui  lui  fait  boire 

Du  Tin !  du  Tin !  du  Tin ! 

Maia  a  tous  chanter  I'eau 

Je  aena  que  je  m'alt^re ; 

Donnez  moi  ti^  un  Torre 
Du  doux  juB  du  tonneau — 
Ce  Tin  Tient  de  la  Loire, 

Ou  bien  dea  borda  du  Rhin  $ 
C'eat  I'eau  qui  noua  fait  boire 

Du  Tin !  du  Tin !  du  Tin ! 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  not 
even  Piodar  himself,  when  he  struck 
the  glorious  keynote  of 'A|»mv  fuv  dlwf, 
produced  a  more  complimentary  pane- 


Wine  ddftor  to  Water. 

Rain  beat  doth  nounah 

Earth'a  pride,  the  budding  Tine ! 
Grapea  best  will  flooriah 

On  which  the  dewdropa  ahine. 
Then  why  ahoold  water  meet  with  acorn. 

Or  why  ita  claim  to  praiae  reaign  1 
When  from  that  bounteoua  aource  ia  bom 

The  Tine !  the  Tine !  the  Tine ! 

Rain  beat  diapoaea 

Earth  for  each  bloaaom  and  each  hod ; 
True,  we  are  lold  by  Moaee^ 

Once  it  broueht  on  "  a  flood :" 
But  while  that  flood  did  all  immerae. 

All  aaTe  old  Noah'a  holy  line. 
Pray  read  the  chapter  and  the  Terae — 

'the  vine  ia  there !  the  Tine ! 

Wine  by  water-carriage 

Roond  the  globe  ia  beat  couToyed ; 
Then  why  disparage 

A  path  for  old  Bacchoa  made  t 
When  in  our  docks  the  cargo  landa 

Which  foreigpi  merchants  here  consign. 
The  Tine's  red  empire  wide  ezpanda— . 

The  Tine !  the  Tine !  the  Tine ! 

Rain  makes  the  miller 

Work  hia  glad  wheel  the  livelong  day ; 
Rain  brinp;a  the  tilUr, 

And  driTea  dull  care  away : 
For  without  rain  he  lacka  tlie  atream. 

And  fain  o'er  watery  cupa  must  pine ; 
But  when  it  rains,  he  courts,  I  deem. 

The  Tine  \  the  Tine !  the  Wne !  * 

Though  sll  good  judges 

Water's  worth  now  understand, 
Mark  yon  chiel  who  drudgea 

Wi&  backeta  in  each  hand ; 
He  toila  with  water  through  the  town. 

Until  he  a^iea  a  certain  *'  sign," 
Where  entering,  all  his  labour  done. 

He  drains  thy  juice,  O  Tine ! 

But  puro  water  siiuping 

Dries  full  soon  the  poet's  tongue ; 
So  crown  all  by  bringing 

A  draft  drawn  from  the  bung 
Ofronder  oaak,  that  wine  containa 

Of  Loiro'a  good  vintage  or  the  Rhine; 
Queen  of  whose  teeming  marvin  reigna 

The  vine !  the  vine '.  the  vine ! 


mio  on  the  liquid  element  than  our 
French  songster.  But  it  is  not  merely 
on  water  tluit  the  French  have  shewn 
more  talent  than  the  illustrious  Boeotian, 


*  This  idea,  containing  an  apparent  paradox,  has  been  frequently  worked  up  in 
the  c^uaint  writinn  of  the  Hooka  and  Rogersea  of  the  middle  ogea.  There  ia  an  old 
Jeauit'a  riddle,  which  I  learnt  among  other  wise  saws  at  their  colleges,  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  thia  Miller  is  a  regular  Joe. 

Q,  **  Suave  bibo  vinum  quotiea  mihi  suppetit  unda ; 
Undaque  ai  dealt,  quid  bibo?" 

K,  "  Tristis  aquam!"-'PRovT. 
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for  on  hones  abo  they  have  ooropletel^ 
thrown  him  into  the  shade.  This  is 
what  I  call  fighting  with  the  Grecian 
cock  on  his  own  fiivourite  dunghill, 
and  beating  him  in  his  own  stable-yard. 
The  "  Olympic  races  "  never  furnished  a 
more  sublime  equestrian  ode  than  the 
celebrated  song  of  the  **  Cassack  to  his 
horse/'  by  B^ranger;   and   Pindar's 


''  racing  calendar/'  or  ''  the  sporting 
magazine  "  of  Greece,  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  any  thing  superior  in  the 
way  of  horse  poetry.  Homer  may  talk 
of  his  Hector — "  'E»r«(«f  ItnrtU/nM  " — 
but  the  Tartar  jockey  from  the  river 
Don  beats  the  Trojan  hollow.  Turpin*s 
"  black  Bess "  is  the  only  modern 
attempt  that  can  be  compared  to 


LS  CHAMT  DU  COSAQUE. 

iltr— "  Di8-moi»  soldat,  di8-moi»  t'en  souviens-tu  Y' 

Viens,  mon  cooraier,  noble  ami  da  Coaaqne, 

Vole  an  signal  des  trompettes  du  nord ; 
Prompt  au  pUlage,  intr6pide  ft  Fattaqne, 

Prete  aons  moi,  des  ailes  a  la  mort. 
L'or  n'enrichit  ni  ton  frein,  ni  ta  selle, 

Mais  attends  tout  du  prix  de  mes  exploits : 
Hennis  d'org^eilt  6  mon  coursier  fidele, 

£t  foole  aux  pieda  lea  peoples  «t  lea  roia* 

La  paix  qui  fuit  m*absndonne  tea  gaidea. 

La  vieille  Europe  a  perdu  ses  remparta ; 
Viens  de  tr^sors  combler  mes  mains  avides* 

Viens  reposer  daos  Taaile  des  arts, 
Retoome  boire  a  la  Seine  lebeUe, 

Ou,  tout  san^laat,  tn  t*ea  lav6  deux  fois : 
Hennis  d'orgueil,  d  mon  coursier  fidele, 

£t  foule  aux  pieds  lea  penples  et  lea  raia. 

Comme  en  un  fort,  piinoes,  nobles,  et  pr^trea, 

Tous  assi^g^s  par  leurs  sujets  souffrana. 
Nous  ont  crie  :  Venes,  soyes  nos  mattrea — 

Nous  serous  serfs  pour  demeurer  tyrans  ! 
J'ai  pris  ma  lance,  et  tous  ront  d  event  elle 

Humilier,  et  le  sceptre  et  la  croix : 
Hennis  d'orgueil,  d  mon  coursier  fiddle, 

£t  foule  aux  pieds  lea  peuples  et  lea  rois. 

J'ai  d'un  g^ant  vu  le.  fantdme  immense 

Sur  nos  bivouacs  fixer  un  oeil  ardent ; 
II  s'^cria:  Mon  regno  recommence ! 

Et  de  sa  hache  il  montrait  rOccident : 
Du  roi  des  Huns  e*6tait  Tombre  immortelle ; 

Fils  d'Attila,  TolX&is  a  sa  voix  : 
Hennis  d'orgueii,  6  mon  coursier  fidele, 

Et  foule  aux  pieds  les  peuples  et  lea  rois. 

Tout  cet  ^clat  dont  I'Europe  eat  si  fiere. 

Tout  ce  savoir  qui  ne  la  defend  pas, 
S*engloutira  dans  lea  flota  de  pooaaiere 

Qu'autour  de  moi  vont  aoulever  tea  pas. 
EfiTace,  efiface,  en  ta  courae  nouvelle. 

Temples,  palais,  moeurs,  souvenirs,  et  lois ! 
Hennis  d'orgueil,  d  mon  coursier  fidele, 

Et  foule  aux  pieda  lea  peuplea  et  les  rois. 

THE  80N0  or  THE  COSSACK. 

Come,  arouse  thee  up,  my  gallant  horse,  and  bear  thy  rider  on  ! 
.   The  comrade  thou,  and  the  friend,  I  trow,  of  the  dweller  on  "  the  Don." 

Pillage  and  Death  have  apread  their  winga !  'tia  the  hour  to  hie  thee  forth. 

And  with  thy  hoofa  an  echo  wake  to  the  trnmpeta  of  the  North ! 

Nor  gems  nor  gold  do  men  behold  upon  thy  aaddle-tree ; 

But  earth  afforda  the  wealth  of  lorda  for  thy  maater  and  for  thee. 

Then  fiercely  neigh,  my  charger  grey— O  !  thy  cheat  ia  proud  and  ample  ; 
And  thy  hoo&  shall  prance  o'er  the  fields  of  Prance,  and  the  pride  of  her  heroes  trample  ! 
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Europe  w  wit  ■    ihrlMHh  graim  «U«— kii 
Slfe»  b  kMA  to  baw  tJia  UMt  of  ww«.i>«be  tlHriiikMli  Ihn  «  fM. 
CcBie«  in  cor  tna,  let  as  lojoiim  in  har  goodlj  h«anlf  of  ic^— 
In  the  pilkred  poich  to  wmve  the  torch,  and  her  palaeaa  oaatroy. 
Proud  as  when  first  thoa  slak'st  thy  thirst  in  the  flow  of  conqnerad  Seine, 
Aye  shalt  thou  lave,  within  that  wave,  thy  blood-red  flanks  again. 
Then  fiercely  neigh,  my  eallaiit  my— O !  thy  chest  is  strong  and  ample ; 
And  thy  hoofii  dial!  prance  o  er  the  fields  of  France,  and  the  pride  of  her  heroes  trample ! 

Kinga  are  beleagner'd  on  their  thnsM  hy  their  own  vasssl  orew ; 
And  in  their  den  quake  noUenen,  and  prieats  are  bearded  too ; 
And  loud  they  yelp  for  the  Coasaoha'  help  to  keep  their  bondsmen  down. 
And  they  think  it  meet,  while  they  kiss  our  feet,  to  wear  a  tyrant'a  eiown ! 
The  sceptre  now  to  ray  lance  shall  bow,  aad  the  crosier  and  the  croaa. 
All  shall  bend  alike,  when  I  lift  my  pike,  sad  aloft  tkat  aecvTaa  toss  ! 
Then  proudly  neigh,  my  gaUant  grey  •^O I  diy  cheat  ia  bread  and  ample ; 
And  thy  hoofii  shall  prance  o'er  the  fialde  oCFr  aeoe,  and  the  pride  of  her  beroea  trample ! 

In  a  night  of  storm  I  hsre  seen  a  form  1  —and  the  fignie  was  a  oiant, 
And  his  eye  was  bent  on  the  CoameikM*  tent,  and  his  look  waa  all  defiant ; 
Kingly  his  crest— and  towards  the  West  wkh  his  battle*aae  he  pointed ; 
And  the  "  form  "  I  saw  imm  AmtA !  of  this  earth  the  eoeunpe  anointed. 
From  the  Cossacks'  camp  let  the  horseman's  tramp  the  coming  craah  anooonce; 
Let  the  vulture  whet  his  beak  ehaip  set,  on  th^  carrion  field  to  pounce. 
And  proudly  neigh,  my  charger  grey — O  !  thy  cheat  is  brosd  and  ample ; 
And  thy  hoofs  shall  praaoe  o'er  Sie  fieloB  of  France,  and  the  pride  of  her  heroes  trample ! 

What  boots  old  Europe's  boasted  Ane  on  whidi  she  builds  reliance, 

'When  the  North  shall  launch  its  avalaneki  on  her  works  of  art  and  science  1 

Hath  she  not  wept  her  cities  swept  by  our  hordes  of  swarming  horses  1 

And  tower  sod  arch  oroshed  in  the  msrch  of  our  beAeiiaB  couraesi 

Can  iM  not  wield  our  iathers'  shield?  the  same  war-hatchet  handle? 

Do  our  blades  want  length,  or  the  reapers  strength,  for  (he  harvest  of  the  Vandal  1 


And 


Then  proudly  neigh,  my  gallant  grey /for  thy  cEest  is  stroog  and  ample ; 

od  thy  hoofs  shall  pranoe  oW  the  fields  of  France,  and  the  pride  of  her  horoea  trample ! 


In  the  foregoing  glorious  song  of  the 
Cossack  to  his  horse,  B^ninger  appears 
to  me  to  have  signally  evinced  thatjpe- 
culiar  talent  discoverable  in  most  ofnis 
lyrical  impersonations,  which  enables 
him  so  completely  to  identify  himself 
with  the  character  he  undertakes  to 
portray,  that  the  poet  is  lost  sight  of 
m  the  all-absorbing  splendour  of  the 
theme.  Here  we  have  tne  mind  hurried 
away  with  irresistible  grasp,  and  flung 
down  among  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
river  Don,  amid  the  tents  of  the  Scy- 
thians and  an  encampment  of  the  North* 
If  toe  are  sufficiently  dull  to  resist  the 
impulse  that  would  transport  our  rapt 
soul  to  the  region  of  the  poet*s  inspira- 
tion, still,  even  on  the  quiet  tympanum 
of  our  effeminate  ear,  tnere  cometh  the 
sound  of  a  barbarian  cavalry,  heard 
most  fearfully  distinct,  thundering  along 
the  rapid  and  sonorous  march  of  the 
stanza ;  the  terrific  spectre  of  the  Rinff 
of  the  Huns  frowns  on  our  starded 
fancy;  and  we  look  on  this  sudden 
outpouring  of  Beranger's  tremendous 
poetry  with  the  sensation  of  Virgil's 
shepherd,  awed  at  the  torrent  that 
sweeps  down  from  tlie  Apennines, — 


"  Stopet  inscius  alto 
Acctpiens  sonitum  sajd  de  vertiee  paator." 

There  is  more  where  that  came  from. 
And  if  instead  of  oriental  imagery  and 
«  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,*'  camels, 
palm-trees,  bulbuiSy  houris,  frankin- 
cense, silver  veils,  and  other  gew- 
gaws with  which  Tom  Moore  has  glut- 
ted the  market  of  literature  in  his 
XdiUa  Rookky  we  could  prevail  on  our 
poetasters  to  use  sterner  stuff,  to  dis 
the  iron  mines  of  the  North,  and  send 
their  Pegasus  to  a  week's  training 
among  the  Cossacks,  rely  on  it  we 
should  have  more  vigour  and  energy  in 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  winged 
animal.  Our  drawing-room  poets,  in- 
stead of  taking  tea  and  cake  with  Mis. 
NoflOD,  and  earn  mcree  with  Lady 
Blessington,  should  partake  of  the 
rough  diet  and  masculine  beverage  of 
this  hardy  tribe,  whose  cookery  has 
been  described  in  Hudibrai,  and  of 
whom  the  swan  of  Mantua  gently 
singeth  with  becoming  admiration. 

"  £t  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potst 
eqnino." 

Lord  Byron  is  never  more  spirited 
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and  Yigoraus  tiuiA  when  he  recoQntf; 
the  catastrophe  of  Maze|^ ;  and  in 
the  whole  of  that  sublime  ffaapsody, 
the  Fiigrimage  afChUdc  HarM,  canto 
the  fourth,  there  is  not  a  line  (wb^rci 
all  is  breathing  the  loftiest  enthusiasai 
and  rapture)  to  be  compared  to  his 
northern  slave,  his  ^  dying  gladiator," 

"BntehenNl  to  make  a  Roman  holyday  i" 

Oh!  he  is  truly  great,  when,  in  the 
fulness  of  prophetic  inspiration,  he 
calls  on  the  Gotlis  to  "  arise  and  glut 
their  ire!*'  However,  I  hope  none 
will  attempt  to  woo  the  muse  of  the 
North,  unless  poets  of  solid  pretensions 
and  capabilities:  if  Tom  Moore  were 
to  present  himself  to  the  nymph's  no* 
lice,  I  fear  he  would  catch  a  Tartar. 

This  dissertation  has  led  me  away 
ftom  the  subject-matter  of  my  essays, 
to  which  I  &ithfully  return.  The 
**  Songs  of  France,"  properly  so  called, 
exhibit  a  ftwd  of  inexhaustible  good* 
humour,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  fraught  with  the  most  exalted  phi- 
losophy. Addison  has  endeavoured, 
in  tne  Spectator^  to  emulate  Cornelius 
k  Lapide,  by  writing  a  **  commentary" 
on  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace  ;  and  the 
public  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
naving  revealed  the  recondite  value  of 
that  excellent  old  chant :  but  there  is 
a  French  lyrical  Composition  coeval 


with  the^nflish  baUnd  afereaaM,  and 
c^Qtaiaiog  at  least  an  ecfual  quantity 
of  oontemporary  wisdom.  The  open* 
iqg  verses  may  give  a  specimen  of  its 
woDdoful  and  profound  range  of 
thought .    Tb^  run  thus : 

"  Le  bon  roy  Dagobert 

Avail  mis  sa  calotte  &  TenverB ; 

Le  bon  Stint  Eloy 

Lni  dit, '  O  moa  107 ! 

Voire  mt^t^ 

S'eat  nal  onlotl6  V 
'  £h  bien,'  dit  le  roy  Degobert, 
'  Nefaat*il  pasque  jelepieane  Tair  V  "  * 

I  do  not,  as  in  other  cases,  follow 
up  this  French  quotation  by  a  literal 
version  of  its  meaning  ifi  English,  for 
several  reasons ;  of  which  the  principal 
is,  that  I  intend  to  revert  to  the  song 
itself  in  my  second  chapter,  when  I 
shall  come  to  treat  of  "frogs"  and 
«<  wooden  shoes."  But  it  may  be  well 
to  instruct  the  superficial  reader,  that 
in  this  apparently  simple  stanza  there 
is  a  deep  blow  aimed  at  the  imbecility 
of  the  then  reigning  monaroh ;  and 
that  under  tlie  euhtie  there  lieth  much 
hidden  mystery,  to  be  one  day  ex- 

J)lained  by  one  Sartor  Resartus,  pro- 
essor  Teufelsdrockh,  a  German  pbir 
losopher. 

Confining  myself,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  to  wtne,  vfOTy  and  hve — this 


*  Dagobert  II.,  king  of  Australisie,  or  soathem  France,  was  conveyed  away  .in 
bis  infancy  to  Ireland,  according  to  the  historians  of  the  country,  by  ordeni  of  a 
designing  mairt  du  palaii,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  (See  Mexenr,  Hut»  ds 
Fran, ;  ma  J^esuit  Daniel,  Hitt,  Franc. ;  and  Abb6  Mac  Geogheban,  liist,  d'lrlande,) 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Lismore,  so  celebrated  by  tbe  venerable  Bede  aaa 
college  of  Eoropean  reputation.  His  peculiar  manner  of  wearing  bis  clothes  would 
seem  to  have  been  learned  in  C&rk,  where  the  jacket  is  not  put  on  in  the  usual  form 
adopted  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  As  to  St.  Eloi,  he  was  a  braaafetnder  end  a  tinker, 
besides  being  a  saint.  He  is  the  pa^op  of  the  Dublin  corporation  guild  of  smiths, 
who  call  him  (ig^orautly)  St.  £oi,  Tms  saint  was  a  queer  fellow  and  a  good  Latin 
poet.  The  king,  one  day,  as  he  was  going  into  his  chariot,  a  machine  of  clumsy 
contrivance,  drawn  by  four  oxen  in  the  style  described  bj  Boileau— . 

"  Quatre  boeufs  atteUs,  d*un  pas  tranquil  et  lent, 
Promenaient  dans  Paris  le  monarque  indolent'' — 

was,  as  usual,  attended  by  his  favourite,  St.  Eloi,  and  jokingly  asked  him  to  make  a 
couplet  Ktempore  before  me  drive.  Eloi  (like  Tom  Moore)  never  made  venea  with- 
out stipulating  for  the  wages  of  song  ;  and  having  got  a  promise  of  two  oxen  for  his 
distich,  he  launched  out  into  the  following  apostrophe— 


fi 


Asceudit  Dagobert,  veniat  bos  unns  et  alter 
In  nostrum  stabulum :  carpite  nunc  pabulum  I 


11 


King  Dagobert  was  not  a  bad  hand  at  Latin  verses  himself,  for  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  that  exquisite  elegy  sung  at  the  mass  for  the  dead  in  our  liturgy — 

"  Dies  ir».  Dies  ilia 
Solvet  snolum  in  favillli, 
Teste  David  eum  sibylU,"  &c. ; 

which  has  been  translated  by  Dryden,— Prout. 
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being  the  categorical  title  of  such  songs 
as  I  choose  to  huddle  together  in  this 
Jint  chapter — I  proceed  to  give  a 
notable  war'tong,  of  which  the  tune  is 
well  known  throughout  Europe,  but 
the  words  and  the  poetry  are  on  tlie 
point  of  being  eflSiced  from  the  super- 
ficial memory  of  this  flimsy  generation. 
By  my  recording  them  in  these  papers, 
posterity  will  not  be  deprived  of  their 
racy  humour  and  exquisite  naiveti: 
nor  shall  a  future  age  be  reduced  to 
confess  with  the  interlocutor  in  the 
Eciogues^  **  numeroi  memini  si  verba 
tenerem"  Who  has  not  hummed  or 
whistled  in  his  life-time  the  immortal 
air  of  Malbrouck  ?  And,  alas !  how 
many  profane  ideas  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  that  cUissic  tune  1    Still,  if 


MALBKOUCK. 

Malbronck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine, 
Malbronck  8*60  va-t-en  guerre, 
'N  n'scait  quand  il  reviendia  (l«r). 

II  reviendim  i  P^naa, 

Mi  ran  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ion  taine, 

II  reviendra  &  P^uea, 

Ou  a  la  Trinity  (t<r). 

La  Trinity  se  paase, 
Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine. 
La  Trinity  se  paase 
Malbronck  ne  revient  pas  (t«r). 

Madame  monte  &  sa  tour. 

Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine, 

Madame  monte  &  sa  tour, 

Le  pluB  hant  qu*  on  peut  monter  (ter). 

EUe  voit  venir  nn  page. 

Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taiue, 

£lle  voit  venir  nn  pu^ 

De  noir  tout  habiUi  (tsr). 

Mon  page,  6  mon  beau  page. 
Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine, 
Mon  page,  d  mon  beau  page, 
Quelle  nouvelle  apportez  t  {ter). 

La  nouvelle  que  j*apporte. 

Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine, 

La  nouvelle  que  j'apporte 

Vos  beaux  yeux  vont  plenrer  (ter). 

Monsieur  Malbronck  est  mort. 
Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine. 
Monsieur  Malbrouck  est  mort. 
Est  mort  et  enterr^  *  (^^)« 

Je  I'ai  vu  porter  en  terre 

Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine, 


the  best  antiquary,  or  the  most  univer- 
sally read  general  scholar  in  Great 
Britain,  were  called  on  to  give  the 
original  poetic  composition,  such  as  it 
burst  on  the  world  in  the  decline  of 
the  classic  era  of  Queen  Anne  and 
Louis  XIV.,  I  fear  he  would  be  unable 
to  gpratify  the  curiosity  of  an  eager 
public  in  so  interesting  an  inquiry. 
For  many  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  highly 
meet  and  proper  that  I  should  consign 
it  to  the  imperishable  tablets  of  these 
written  memorials,  which  will  one  day 
be  given  to  the  general  gaze :  and 
here,  tlien,  followeth  the  song  of  the 
lamentable  death  of  the  illustrious  John 
Churchill,  which  did  not  take  place, 
by  some  mistake,  but  was  nevertneless 
celebrated  as  follows : 


MALBBOnCK. 

Malbronck,  the  prince  of  commanders. 
Is  gone  to  the  war  in  Flanders ; 
His  fame  is  like  Alex8nder*8; 
But  when  will  he  come  homel  (ter.) 

Perhaps  at  Trinity  Feast,  or 
Perhi^  he  may  come  at  Easter. 
Egad !  he  had  better  make  haste,  or 
We  fear  he  may  never  come  (jter). 

For  "  Trinity  Feast"  is  over. 
And  has  brought  no  news  from  Dover ; 
And  Easter  is  past,  moreover ; 
And  Malbrouck  still  delays  (tsr). 

Milady  in  her  watch  tower 
Spends  many  a  pensive  hour. 
Not  knowing  why  or  how  her 
Dear  lord  mm  England  st^  (t^)» 

While  sitting  quite  forlorn  in 
That  tower,  ahe  spies  returning 
A  page  clad  in  deep  mourning. 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow  (Mr), 

"  O  page,  prithee,  come  faster ; 
What  news  do  you  bring  of  your  master  t 
I  fear  there  is  some  disaster. 
Your  looks  are  so  full  of  wo  "  (ter). 

"  The  news  I  bring,  fair  lady," 
With  sorrowful  accent  said  he« 
"  Is  one  you  are  not  ready 
So  soon,  alas !  to  hear  (ter). 

But  since  to  speak  I*m  hurriedt^' 
Added  this  page,  quite  flurried, 
Malbrouck  is  dead  and  buried!"... 
(And  here  he  shed  a  tear)  (ter). 

"  He'e  dead  !  he's  d(?ad  as  a  herring  I 
For  I  beheld  his  '  herring,' 


*  Idea  taken  from  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  death  of  Patrodns 
is  announced  to  Achilles : 
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Je  Tai  m  porter  en  terre 
Par  qnatre  officien  {ter). 

Li'iin  portait  aon  grand  aabre. 
Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ion  taine, 
L'lm  portait  eon  grand  labre, 
L'autre  aon  boucUer  (i<r). 

Le  troiflieme  son  casque. 
Mi  ron  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ron  taine, 
Le  troiai^e  aon  eaaqne 
Panache  renrera^  (ter). 

L'antre,  je  ne  89ai8  paa  bien. 

Mi  ion  ton,  ton  ton,  mi  ion  taine, 

L'autre,  je  ne  a9ai8  paa  bien, 

Maia  je  croia  qn'il  ne  portait  lien  (ter). 


Such,  O  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  1  is  the  celebrated  fu- 
neral song  of  Malbrouck.  It  is  what 
we  would  in  Ireland  call  a  keen  over 
the  dead,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
lamented  deceased  is,  among  us,  gene- 
rally dead  outright,  with  a  hole  in  his 
scull ;  whereas  the  subject  of  the  pa- 
thetic elegy  of  Momkur  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  composition,  both  alive  and 
kicking  all  before  him.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  D'Israeli  (who  will 
6iid  many  other  literary  curiosities 
among  my  papers)  to  learn,  that  both 
the  tune  ana  the  words  were  composed 
as  a  '<  hdliUfy"  to  set  the  infant  dau- 
phin to  sleep;  and  that,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  his  primaiy  object  of  sopo- 
itfic  efficacy,  to  the  poet  or  poetess  (for 
some  make  Madame  de  Sevignig  the 
authoress  of  Malbraucky  she  being  a 
sort  of  L.  £.  L.  in  her  day)  historical 
accuracy  and  verisimilitude  were  but 
minor  considerations. 


VEp^e  d9  Damoelet. 

De  Damoelea  r^p6e  eat  bien  connae, 
En  aonge  ft  table  il  m'a  sembl^  la 
voir; 
Sooa  cetto  6p^  et  mena9ante  et  noe, 

Denis  Tancien  me  foryait  a  m'aaaeoir. 
Je  m'^criaisqae  mon  destin  a'acbeve — 
La  conpe  en  main,  an  doax  bruit  dee 
concerts, 
O  vieox  Denia,  je  me  ria  de  ton  glaive, 
Je  bois,  je  cbante,  et  je    aiffle  tea 
van! 


"  Que  dn  m^pris  la  baine  au  moins  me 
aanver' 

Dit  ce  pedant,  qni  rompt  an  fil  leger ; 
Le  fer  peaant  tombe  but  ma  tite  chaave, 

J'entonda  oea  mota,  "  Denia  s^ait  se 


venger 


I" 


Me    voilfl   mort    et    poursuivant   mon 
reve — 
La  coupe    en    main,  je   r6p^te  aux 
enrera, 

VOL.  X.  MO.  LVIII. 


And  foor  officers  tranaferring 

Hia  coipae  away  from  the  field  ((<r). 

One  officer  carried  his  aabre, 
And  he  earned  it  not  without  labour. 
Much  envying  his  next  neighbour. 
Who  only  boro  a  ahield  (<er). 

The  third  waa  helmet-bearer — 
That  helmet  which  on  its  wearer 
Filled  all  who  saw  with  terror. 
And  covered  a  hero's  brains  (ttfr). 

Now,  having  got  ao  &r,  I 
Find  that  (by  the  Lord  Hairy !) 
The  fowrth  is  left  nothing  to  cany ; 
So  there  the  thing  remains  *'  (*^)' 


There  is  nothing  like  variety  in  a 
literary  composition ;  and  as  we  have 
just  given  a  war-song,  or  a  bdlahy,  we 
shall  introduce  a  different  subject,  to 
avoid  monotony  and  to  break  the  uni- 
formity of  our  essay.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  the  poet  B^ranger*s  famous 
ode  to  Dr.  Lardner,  concerning  his 
Cyclopedia:  which  is  little  known  to 
the  British  public,  but  is  highly  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  occasion  which 
gave  rise  to  this  lyric  effusion  was  the 
recent  trip  of  Dionysius  Lardner  to 
Paris,  and  his  proposal  (conveyed 
through  Dr.  Bownng)  to  B^ranger,  of 
a  handsome  remuneration,  if  the  poet 
would  say  a  good  word  about  his 
Cabinet  Cyclopadia;  or,  as  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  translated  it,  "ton  Encyclopidie 
des  Cabinets  '*  (queiy,  d'Aitance  ?) 
Lardner  gave  the  poet  a  dinner  on  the 
strength  of  the  expected  commendatory 
poem,  when  the  foUovring  song  was 
composed  after  the  third  bottle : 


Th4  Dinntr  of  Dionysiut, 

O !  who  hath  not  heard  of  the  sword 
which  old  Dennis 
Hung  over  the  head  of  a  atoic  1 
And  how  the  stem  sage  bore  that  terrible 
menace 
With  a  fortitude  not  quite  heroic  1 
There'a  a  Dennis  the  **  tyrant  of  CecUy  " 
hight. 
(Moat  sincerely  I  pity  his  lady,  ah !) 
Now  thia  Dennis  is  doomed  for  bis  sins 
to  indite 
A  '*  Cabinet  Cyclopedia." 

He  proaaed  me  to  dine,  and  he  placed  pn 
my  head 
An  appropriate  garland  of  poppiea ; 
And,  lo !  from  the  ceiling  there  bung  by 
a  thread 
A  bale  of  unsaleable  copies. 
"  Puff  my  writinffs,"  be  cried.  "  or  your 

skull  will  be  crashed !" 
"  That  I  cannot/'  I  answered ,  with  honeaty 
flushed, 

I  I 
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O   yieux    Denia,   je    me    ris    de    ton 
glaive, 
Je  hois,  je  chante,   et  je  siffle  tes 


vers: 


So  adieu,  Dr.  Lardner,  for  the  pre- 
sent, ass  in  prasenti ;  and  turn  we  to 
other  topics  oF  song. 

In  this  "  Ode  to  Dr.  Lardner/' the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  has  no  doubt  detected 
sundry  latent  indications  of  the  poet's 
wonderful  cleverness  and  consummate 
drollery ;  but  it  is  in  ennobling  so  in- 
significant a  subject,  by  a  reference  to 
historical  anecdote  and  classic  allegory, 
that  the  delicate  tact  and  singular  abi- 
lity of  B^ranger  are  to  be  admired. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  every 
reader  of  the  elegant  and  polished  fa« 
bulist  of  Rome,  the  ingenuous  Phedrus, 
that  he  greaUy  commends  the  Greek 
troubadour,  Siroonides  of  Cos,  for  his 
poetical  stratagem,  when  hired  to  sing 
the  praise  of  some  obscure  candidate 
for  tiie  honours  of  the  Olympic  race- 
course. The  bard,  finding  no  material 
for  verse  in  the  life  of  his  vulgar  hero, 
launched  forth  into  an  encomium  on 
Castor  and  Pollux,  those  twin-brothers 
of  the  olden  turf,  from  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  derived  good  luck  and  ce- 
lestial patronage.  But  further  to  illus- 
trate this  grand  feature  in  the  songs  of 
Stranger,  and  this  predominant  pro* 
pensity  of  the  French  poet,  I  will  now 
give  a  most  beautiful  exemplification 
of  his  talent  in  dignifying  a  most 
homely  subject,  by  the  admixture  of 
Greek  and  Roman  associations.  The 
French  original  is  rather  too  long  to 
be  transcribed  here ;  and  as  my  trans- 
lation is  not,  in  this  case,  a  literal  ver- 
sion, I  do  apologise  for  omitting  to  give 
it  place.  The  last  stanza  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  rightly,  so  I 
put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  a 
note,*  hoping  that  my  readers  may 
not  be  so  blind  as  I  confess  myself  to 
be  as  to  this  intricate  and  enigmatical 
passage  of  the  ode. 


"  Be  your  nine  DionyvhuorThady.ah  t 
Old  Dennis,  my  boy,  thovgh  I  wese  to 

enioy 
But  one  glass  and  one  song,  still  one  laugh, 
load  and  long, 
I  should  have  at  your  CyelopttdJa*" 


"  GOOD  DRY  LODOINOS/' 

According  to  B6ranger,  Songster, 

My  dwelUug  is  ample, 
And  IVe  set  an  example 
For  all  lovers  of  wine  to  follow  ; 
If  my  home  you  should  aak, 
I  have  drained  out  a  cask. 
And  I  dwell  in  the  fragrant  hollow  f 
A  disciple  am  I  of  Diogenes  — 
O !  his  tub  a  most  classical  lodging  is ! 
*Tis  a  beaatiful  alcove  for  thinking ; 
Tis,  besides,  a  cool  grotto  for  drinking : 
Moreover,  the  parish  throughout 
You  can  readily  roll  it  about. 
O!  the  birth 
For  a  lover  of  mirth 
To  revel  in  jekea  and  to  lodge  in  eaae>. 
Is  the  classical  tub  of  Diogenes  ( 

In  politics  I'm  no  adept. 
And  into  my  tnh  when  IVe  crept 
They  may  canvass  in  vain  for  my  TOte*. 
For  besides,  after  all  the  gi«at  cry  and 

hubbub. 
Reform  gave  no  ten-pound  iranohiae  to 
my  tub ; 
So  your  bill  I  doD*t  value  a  g^roat ! 
And  if  that  base  idol  of  filth  and  vulgarity. 
Adored  now-a-day8,and yclept  Popularity, 
Should  come 
To  my  home. 
And  my  hogshead's  bright  aperturo 

darken. 
Think  not  to  such  summons  I'd  hearicen» 
No  I  I'd  say  to  that  Goule  grim  and  gaunt, 
Vile  phantom  avaunt ! 
Get  thee  out  of  my  sight ! 
For  thy  clumsy  opacity  shuts  out  the  light 
Of  the  gay  glorious  sun 
From  my  classical  tun. 
Where  a  hater  of  cant  and  a  lover  of  fun 
Fain  would  revel  in  mirth,  and  would 
lodge  in  easO'— 
The  classical  tub  of  Diogenes ! 

In  the  park  of  St.  Cloud  there  stares  at 
you 

A  fine  Grecian  statue 
Of  my  liege  the  philosopher  cynical : 


*  The  passage  which  Prout  pretends  he  cannot  understand  is  as  follows  in 
B6ranger :  the  old  rogue  has  translated  it  most  faithfully  — 

"  O  Diogene!  sous  ton  mantean, 
Libre  et  content,  je  ris,  je  bois,  sans  gene ; 

Libre  et  content,  je  roule  mou  tonneau ! 
Lanteme  en  main,  dans  I'Athenes  modeme, 

Chercher  un  homme  est  un  dessein  fort  beau ; 
Mais  quand  le  soir  voit  briUer  ma  lanteme, 

C*est  aux  amours  qu'elle  sert  de  flambeau.' 


^ 


*t 
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There  he  stands  on  a  pinnacle. 
And  his  lantern  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
While  with  both  eye9  fixed  wholly  on 
That  filrowite  haunt  of  Napoleon, 
"  A  MAN,"  he  exclaims,  "  by  the  powers 

I  hare  fonnd !" 
But  for  me,  when  at  ere  I  go  saontering. 
On  the  boulevards  of  Athens,  "  Loye " 

carries  my  lantern ; 
And,  egad !  though  I  walk  most  demurely. 
For  a  man  I*m  not  looking  full  surely  :* 
Nay,  I*m  sometimes  brought  drunk 
home. 
Like  honest  Jack  Reeve,  or  like  honest 
Tom  D  •  •  •  • 
O!  the  nest 
For  a  lover  of  jest 
To  revel  in  fun  and  to  lodge  in  ease, 
Is  the  classical  tub  of  Diogenes  ! 

So  much  for  the  poet's  capability  of 
embellishing  what  is  low  and  vulgar 
by  the  magic  wand  of  antique  recol- 
lections :  proprie  communUi  dicere  is  a 
secret  as  rare  as  ever,  and  none  but 


LE  PIOEOK  ME8SA0KR. 

Chanton,  18i2. 

L'Ai  brillait,  et  ma  jeune  maitresse 
Chantait  lea  dieux  dans  la  Grece  oubli^ ; 
Nous  comparions  notre  France  a  la  Grece, 
Quand  un  pigeon  vint  s*abattre  a  nos 

Sleds. 
6couvre  un  billet  sous  son  aile ; 
II  le  portait  vers  des  foyers  cb6ris — 
Bois  dans  ma  coupe,  O  messager  fidele ! 
£t  dors  en  paix  sur  le  seiu  de  N»ris. 

II  est  tomb^,  las  d*un  trop-long  voyage; 
Kendons-lui  vite  et  force  et  liberte. 
D'un  traffiquant  remplit-il  le  message  1 
Va-t-il  d'amour  parler  a  la  beaut^  T 
Peut-etre  il  porte  au  nid  qui  le  rappelle 
Lea  demiers  vceux  d*infortun^8  proscrits<i« 
Bois  dans  ma  coupe,  O  messager  fidele ! 
Et  dors  en  paix  sur  le  sein  de  Nnris. 

Mais  du  billet  quelques  mots  me  font 

croire 
Qu'il  est  en  France  a  des  Grecs  apport^ ; 
II  vient  d' A  thenes ;  il  doit  parler  de  gloire ; 
Lisons-le  done  par  droit  de  parente — 
** Athene*  est  libra  F*  Amis,  quelle  nou- 

velle ! 
Que  de  lauriers  tont-a-coup  refleuris  — 
Bois  dans  ma  coupe,  O  messager  iidele  ! 
£t  dors  en  paix  sur  le  sein  de  Nnris. 

Athenes  est  libre !  Ah !  bu  vons  a  la  G  rece ! 
N»ris,  voici  de  nouveaux  demi-dieux ! 
L'Europe  en  vain,tremblante  de  vieillesse, 
D^sh^ntait  ces  atn^s  glorieux. 
lis  sent  vainqueurs !   Athenes,  toujours 

belle, 
N'est  plus  vou^e  au  culte  des  debris  ? — 
Bois  daus  ma  coupe,  O  messager  fidele ! 
£t  dors  en  paix  sur  le  sein  de  Nsris. 


genuine  fellows,  such  as  Byron,  Ho- 
race, Scott,  and  B^ ranger,  were  in 
possession  of  this  valuable  tradition, 
when  Hercules  took  a  distaflfin  hand, 
he  made  but  a  poor  spinner,  and  broke 
all  the  threads,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  his  mistress;  but  B^ranger  would 
have  gracefully  gone  through  even  that 
minor  accomplishment,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  war-club  and  the  battle- 
axe  lost  nothing  of  their  power  when 
wielded  by  his  hand.  Such  is  the 
amazing  versatility  of  genius ! 

Can  any  thing  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  sentimental  rhapsodies  and 
tender  effusions  of  mingled  love,  en- 
thusiasm, and  patriotism,  to  compare 
with  the  following  beautiful  ode  of  this 
songster  of  "  the  tub,^'  who  herein 
shews  most  strikingly  with  what  fa- 
cility he  can  diversify  his  style,  vary 
his  tone,  and  run  '*  through  each  mood 
of  the  lyre  while  a  master  in  all  V 


THB  CARRIER-nOVE  OF  ATHENS. 

A  Dream,  1822. 

Ellen  sat  by  my  aide,  and  I  held 
To  her  lip  the  gay  cup  in  my  bower. 
When  a  bird  at  our  feet  we  beheld, 
Aa  we  talked  of  old  Greece  in  that  hour; 
And  his  wing  bore  a  burden  of  love. 
To  some  fair  one  the  secret  soul  telling — 
O  drink  of  my  cup,  carrier  dove  ! 
And  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  Ellen. 

Thou  art  tired — rest  awhile,  and  anon 
Thou  sh  alt  soar,  with  new  energy  thrilling, 
To  the  land  of  that  far-off  fair  one. 
If  such  be  the  task  thou'rt  fulfilling ; 
But  perhaps  thou  dost  waft  the  last  word 
Of  despair,  wrung  from  valour  and  duty—. 
Then  drink  of  my  cnp,  carrier  bird  ! 
And  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  Beauty. 

Ha !  these  lines  are  from  Greece  !  Well 
I  knew 

The  loved  idi9m !    Be  mine  the  perusal. 

Son  of  France,  I'm  a  child  of  Greece  too; 

And  a  kinsman  will  brook  no  refusal. 

*'  Greece  is/ree  /*'  all  the  gods  have  con- 
curred 

To  fill  up  our  joy's  brimming  measure — 

O  drink  of  my  cup,  carrier  bird ! 

And  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure. 

Greece  is  free !  Let  us  drink  to  that  land. 
To  our  elders  iu  fame !     Did  ye  merit 
Thus  to  struggle  alone,  glorious  band ! 
From  whose  sires  we  our  freedom  inherit  1 
Those  old  glories,  which  kiuga  would 

destroy, 
Greece  regains,  never,  never  to  lose  *em ! 
O  drink  of  my  cup,  bird  of  joy  ! 
And  sleep  on  my  Ellen's  soft  bosom. 
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Athenes  eat  libre !  O,  miue  dee  Pindsres, 
Reprands  ton  sceptre,  et  ta  \jn,  et  ta 

Yoiz! 
Athenes  est  libre,  en  d6pit  desbarhares ! 
Athenes  est  libre,  en  d^pit  de  nos  rois ! 
Que  Vnniyers  toujours,  instruit  par  elle, 
Retrouve  encore  Athenes  dans  raris-^ 
Bois  dans  ma  coupe,  O  messager  fidele  ! 
£c  dors  en  paix  sur  le  sexn  de  Nnris. 

Beau  Yojagear  du  pays  des  Hellenes, 
R^pose-toi ;  puis  vole  a  tea  amours ! 
Vole,  et  bientdt,  report^  dans  Athenes, 
Reriens  brarer  et  tjrans  et  yautours. 
A  tant  des  rois  dont  le  trdne  chancele, 
D*un  peuple  libre  apporte  encore  les  cris — 
Bois  dans  ma  coupe,  O  messaeer  6dele ! 
Et  don  en  paix  sur  le  sein  de  Mnris. 


After  this  specimen  of  B^ranger*s 

retic  powers  in  the  sentimental  line, 
shall  take  leave  of  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter;  promising, 
however,  to  draw  largely  on  his  in- 
exhaustible exchequer  when  next  I 
levy  my  contributions  on  the  French. 
But  I  cannot  get  out  of  this  re6ned 
and  delicate  mood  uf  quotations  with- 
out indulging  in  the  luxury  of  one 
more  ballad,  an  exquisite  one,  from 


pans  POUR  MOi.    romancb. 
Oetobre,  NeuiUy,  1820. 

Dans  la  solitaire  bourgade, 

Revant  a  ses  maux  tristement, 
Laneuiasait  un  pauvre  malade, 

D  un  mal  qui  le  va  consumant : 
II  disait,  "  Gens  de  la  ehaumiere. 
Void  rheure  de  la  priere, 

£t  le  tintement  an  beffroi ; 

Voua  qui  pries,  pries  pour  moi ! 

Mais  quand  vous  verres  la  cascade 
S*ombrager  de  sombres  rameaux, 

Vous  direx, '  Le  jeune  malade 
Est  deUvr6  de  tous  ses  maux.' 

Alors  revenes  sur  cette  rive, 

'  Chanter  la  c<nnplainte  naive, 
Et  quand  tintera  le  befiroi, 
Vous  qui  pries,  pries  pour  moi ! 

Ma  compagne,  ma  seule  amie, 

Di^e  objet  d*un  constant  amour ! 
Je  lui  avais  consacr6  ma  vie, 

H^las !  je  ne  vis  qu*un  jour ! 
Plaignes-la,  mns  de  la  chaumiere, 
Lorsque,  a  Vneure  de  la  priere, 

Elle  viendra  sous  le  befiroi ; 

Vous  qui  pries,  pries  pour  moi!" 


Muse  of  Athens !  thy  lyre  quick  ri 
None  thy  anthem  otfreedom  shall  hinder; 
Give  Anacreon  joy  in  bis  tomb. 
And  gladden  the  ashes  of  Pindar ! 
EUen !  fold  that  bright  bird  to  thy  breast. 
Nor  permit  him  henceforth  to  desert  yon — 
O  drink  of  my  cup,  winged  guest ! 
And  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  Virtue. 

But  no,  he  must  hie  to  his  home. 
To  the  nest  where  his  bride  is  awaiting  ; 
And  again  to  our  climate  he'll  come. 
The  young  glories  of  Athens  relating. 
The  baseness  of  kings  to  reprove, 
To  blush  our  vile  rulers  compelliiig !  — 
And  come,  drink  of  my  goblet,  O  dove ! 
And  sleep  on  the  breast  of  my  Ellen.* 


the  pen  of  my  favourite  Millevoye. 
Poor  young  fellow  1  he  died  when  nill 
of  promise  in  early  life ;  and  these  are 
the  last  lines  his  pale  hand  traced  on 
paper,  a  few  days  before  he  expired 
m  the  pretty  village  of  Neuilly,  near 
Paris,  whither  he  had  been  ordered  by 
the  physician,  in  hopes  of  prolonging 
by  country  air  a  life  so  dear  to  the 
muses*  Listen  to  the  notes  of  the 
swan! 


PRAT  POR  MB.      A  BALLAD. 

By  MiUevoye,  on  hit  Daath-bed  at  the 
ViUage  of  NeuiUy. 

Silent,  remote,  this  hamlet  seems ; 

How  hushed  tlie  breese !  the  eve  how 
calm  I 
Light  through  my  dying  ehsmber  beams» 

But  hope  comes  not,  nor  healing  balm. 
Kind  villagers !  God  bless  your  shed ! 

Hark !  'tis  for  prayer — the  eveningbell ; 
Oh,  stay !  and  near  my  dying  bed. 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  teU  ! 

When  leaves  shall  utrew  the  waterfall. 

In  the  sad  close  of  autumn  drear. 
Say,  "  The  sick  youth  is  freed  from  all 

fhe  pangs  ana  wo  he  sufi*erGd  here." 
So  may  ye  speak  of  him  that's  gone ; 

But  when  your  belfry  tolls  my  knell. 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  that  lost  one — 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  teU ! 

Oh  !  pity  her,  in  sable  robe. 

Who  to  my  grassy  grave  will  come ; 
Nor  seek  a  hidden  wound  to  probe — 

She  was  my  love ! — point  out  my  tomb ; 
Tell  her  my  life  should  have  been  hen — 

Twas  but  a  day !— God's  will  !«.'tis 
well: 
But  weep  with  her,  kind  villagers  ! 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  tell ! 


T  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  classic  scholar  to  remind  him  that  B^ranger  has 
taken  the  hint  of  this  song  from  Anacreon's  Ef«#/M#ii  mkum  rW^i*  r##ip  mrmfeuf^  ode  15, 
{juxta  cod.  Kofic.)— pROUT. 
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Simple,  unaffected,  this  is  true  poet- 
ry, ana  goes  to  the  heart.  One  ballad 
like  the  foregoing  is  worth  a  cart-load 
of  soi^^Usant  pathetic  elegies,  monodies, 
soliloquies,  melodies,  and  ^  bards  le- 
gacies :"  ^  propoSf  talking  of  melodies, 
I  just  now  recollect  one  in  Tommy's 
own  style,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
keep  from  him ;  indeed,  only  for  his  late 
conduct,  Iwould  have  enclosed  it  to  him, 
and  allowed  him  to  pass  it  oflTas  his  own, 
in  the  same  way  as  forty  other  French 


LB  8ABLS. 

La  pondre  qui  dans  ce  cristal 
Le  conn  des  benres  nous  retrace, 

Loraque  dans  nn  petit  eanal, 
Sonvent  elle  passe  et  repasse, 

Fnt  Ronsard,  qui,  un  jour,  morbleu ! 

Par  les  beaux  yeux  de  sa  Clytandre 
Soudain  fut  transfonn^  en  feu, 

£t  il  n'en  reste  que  la  cendre. 

Cendre !  qui  ne  t'arr§tes  jamais, 
Tu  temoigneraa  une  chose, 

C'est  qu'ayaot  tu  de  tels  attiaits, 
Le  cceur  ouques  ne  repose.       


Now  who,  after  this  magnificent 
sample  of  French  gallantry,  will  refuse 
to  that  merry  nation  the  sceptre  of  su- 
premacy in  the  department  of  love- 
songs  and  amorous  eflfiisions  ?  Indeed, 
the  language  of  polite  courtship,  and 
the  dialect  of  son  talk,  is  so  rraolent 
among  us  of  French  origin  and  Gallic 
associations,  that  the  thing  speaks  for 
itself.  Any  one  who  talks  to  the 
ladies  must  adopt  French  phraseology. 
The  servant-maid  in  the  court  of  Pilate 
found  out  Peter  to  be  from  Galilee  by 
his  accent ;  and  so  may  the  dialect  of 
France  be  traced  in  all  the  forms  and 
modes  of  speech  employed  in  address- 
ing the  fair.  Petits  toins —air  distingue 
--Jaite  au  tour — naivete — billet  doux — 
affaire  de  ceeur — houdoiry  &c.  &c.,  and  a 
thousand  other  expressions,  have  crept, 
in  spite  of  us,  into  our  every-day  usage. 
It  was  so  of  old  with  the  Romans  in 
reference  to  Greeks  which  was  the  fa- 
vourite conversational  vehicle  of  gallan- 
try among  the  dandies  of  the  Via  sacra  ; 
at  least  we  have  [to  say  nothing  of 
Juvenal]  the  authonty  of  that  excellent 
critic,  Quintilian,  who  informs  us  that 
his  contemporaries,  in  their  sonnets  to 
the  Roman  ladies,  stuffed  their  verses 
with  Greek  terms.  I  think  his  words 
are,  ^'  Tanto  est  sermo  Gracus  Latino 
jueundioTfUt  nostripoeta,  quoties  carmen 
duke  esse  voluenmt,  illorum  id  nomin~ 
Unis  exomentJ'  {QuintiL  XII.  cap. 
to,  sec.  33.)  Our  own  Quintilian, 
Addison,  has  a  curious  paper  in  his 


compositions  which  he  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  claim  as  his  original  pro-, 
perty.  To  save  him  the  trouble  of 
translating  it  into  Moorish  rhyme,  I 
have  done  the  job  myself;  and  it  may 
challenge  competition  with  his  best 
concetti  and  most  captivating  similes. 
The  song  is  from  an  old  troubadour 
called  Pierre  Ronsard,  from  whom 
Tommy  has  picked  up  many  a  good 
thing  ere  now. 


TUS  H0UR-0LAB8. 

Dear  Tom,  d'ye  feee  the  rill 
Of  sand  within  this  phial  1 

It  mns  like  in  a  mill, 
And  tellB  time  like  a  dial. 

That  sand  was  once  Ronsard, 
Till  Fanny  Dyke  looked  at  him. 

Her  eye  burnt  up  the  bard : 
He^  pulverised !  an  atom ! 

Now,  at  this  tale  so  horrid. 
Bards !  learn  to  keep  yoursmile  hid. 

For  Fanny's  zone  is  "  torrid," 
And  fire  is  in  her  eyelid. 


Spectator,  complaining  of  the  great 
number  of  military  terms  imported, 
during  the  Marlborough  campaigns, 
from  the  fighting  dictionary  of  France  z 
the  influx  of  this  slanz  he  considered 
as  a  great  disgrace  to  his  fellaw-coun- 
tryraen,  and  as  a  badge  of  foreign  con- 
quest not  to  be  tolerated.  Nevertheless, 
"  chevaux  defrise,**  " hors  de  combat ,* 
"  aide  de  camp^'  "  deputy"  "  ctat  mt^ory"* 
"  brigade,^*  and  a  host  of  other  locu- 
tions, have  taken  such  root  in  our  soil, 
that  it  were  vain  to  murmur  at  the 
circumstance  of  their  foreign  growth. 
So  it  is  with  the  manual  of  love :  it  is 
replete  with  the  idiom  of  France ;  and 
there  is  no  use  in  denying  the  supe- 
riority of  that  versatile  tongue  for  the 
purposes  of  bamboozling  the  gentler 
portion  of  the  creation.  I  might  tri- 
umphantly refer  to  its  effect  as  in- 
stanced in  the  visit  of  the  Fudge  Fa- 
mily to  Paris,  one  of  Tommy's  hap- 
piest efforts  at  humour;  but  I  intend 
returning  to  the  subject  in  a  fresh 
chapter. 

Meantime,  I  think  it  but  fiiir  to 
make  some  compensation  to  the  French 
for  all  the  sentimental  matters  we  have 
derived  from  their  vocabulary ;  and  I 
therefore  conclude  this  first  essay  on 
the  "  Songs  of  France"  by  giving  them 
a  specimen  of  our  own  love-ditties, 
translated  as  well  as  my  old  hand  can 
render  the  young  feelings  of  passionate 
endearment  into  appropriate  French 
expression  : 
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WADS. 

Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone. 
And  then  I  will  tell  yxm  a  tale 

Must  be  told  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
In  the  grove  at  the  end  of  the  rale. 

0  remember !  be  sure  to  be  there ; 

For  thoueb  dearly  the  moonlight  I  prize, 

1  care  not  for  all  in  the  air 

If  I  want  the  sweet  light  of  thine  eyes. 
Then  meet  me  by  moonlight  alone* 

Daylight  was  made  for  the  gmy,     [free ; 

For  the  thoaghtless,  the  heartless,  the 
Bat  there's  something  about  the  moon's  ray 

That's  dearer  to  you,  love,  and  me. 
Oh !  be  sure  to  be  there  ;  for  I  said 

I  would  shew  to  the  night-flowers  their 
queen. 
Nay,  turn  not  aside  that  sweet  bead — 

Tis  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen. 
Then  meet  me  by  moonlight  alone. 


If  an  English  love* song  can  be  so 
easily  rendered  into  the  plastic  lan- 
guage of  France  by  one  to  whom  that 
flexible  and  harmonious  idiom  was  not 
native  (though  ho^table)  what  must 


Viens  au  bosquet,  ce  soir,  sans  t^moin, 

Dans  le  vallon,  an  dair  de  la  lone ; 
Ce  que  Ton  t'y  dira  n'a  besoin 

Ni  de  jour  ni  d'oreiUe  importune. 
Mais  surtout  rends-toi  la  sans  faiUir, 

Car  la  lune  a  biea  moins  de  lumiere 
Que  I'aroour  n'en  s^ait  faiie  jaillir 

De  ta  languissante  paupiere. 

Sois  au  bosquet  au  clair  de  la  lune. 

Pour  les  cceurs  sans  amour  le  jour  luit, 

Le  soleil  auz  .froids  penseis  preside ; 
Mais  la  pale  clart^  de  la  nuit 

Favorise  I'amant  et  le  guide. 
Les  flours  que  son  diaque  argentia 

Colore,  en  toi  venunt  laur  reine. 
Quoi  I  tu  baisses  ce  regard  divin, 

Jenne  beaut6,  vraiment  souverainel 
Rends- toi  la  doncau  clair  delalune. 


be  its  capabilities  in  the  bands  of  those 
masters  of  the  Gallic  lyve,  Lamaitine, 
Chateaubriand,  Delavigoe,  and  Be- 
raneer.  To  their  effusions  I  shall 
gladly  dedicate  anotlier  paper. 


DlNN£RTO  EARL  GRBT. 


We  intended  to  have  given  an  article 
on  the  great  Whig  dinner  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  we  find  we  are  too  late; 
our  newspaper  friends  have  already 
sufficiently  dissected  that  foul  feast, 
and  the  Whigs  are  silent.  As  a  poli- 
tical event  it  was  wholly  unimportant, 
except  as  a  failure.  The  only  point 
on  which  we  wished  any  information 
was  avoided  carefully  by  the  speakers. 
We  knew  already  all  the  immense 
merits  of  the  ministry  in  having  car- 
ried Reform ;  we  bad  heard  of  the 
opening  of  the  China  trade  at  least  a 
hundred  times;  the  emancipation  of 
the  blacks  had  been  sufficiently  forced 
upon  our  attention:  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  varied  excel- 
lencies and  humanities  of  the  new 
Poor-law  Bill  have  not  been  duly 
pointed  out,  by  the  most  disinterested 
authorities,  to  the  public :  of  law  re- 
form, a  very  adequate  quantity  has 
been  already  spoken;  —  in  short,  no- 
body can  complain  that  any  measure 
which  my  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux 
takes  under  his  patronage  is  not  talked 
about,  and  most  bountifully  bethumped 
with  words :  and  we  did  not  want  to 
hear  any  more  about  these  topics.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  so  unrea- 
sonable in  our  Toryism  as  to  expect 
that  the  Whig  actors  would  hint  at 


the  tic)clisb  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions—  the  agricultural  distresses,  all 
but  admitted  by  their  own  packed 
House  of  Commons — the  dilemmas  of 
Lord  Althorp— the  blundering  of  Lord 
Palmerston  —  the  indiscreticMi  of  Mr. 
Littleton  —  the  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  pacify  Ireland  by  the  most  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  every  thing  En- 
glish or  civilised ;  in  short,  we  should 
not  have  called  upon  the  spouters  at 
the  Edinburgh  dinner  to  touch  upon 
any  of  those  public  topics  which  would 
tell  against  their  own  politics  :  but 
surely  there  was  one  thing  expected  from 
the  abouchement  of  Lords  Brougham 
and  Grey.  The  speeches  of  Lord 
Durham  may  be  ve^  fin^  but  though 
it  was  diverting  enough  to  hear  him 
contradicting  his  quondam  colleague, 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  good  set  terms, 
and  receiving  for  so  doing  the  thanks 
of  Sir  John  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  EUice^ 
who  are  still  colleagues  of  that  very 
noble  and  learned  person,  we  do  not 
find  any  thing  in  his  oratory  which  we 
have  not  heard  and  read  much  better 
done,  fifly  or  five  hundred  times  al- 
ready. It  was  not  assuredly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  served  with  repeti- 
tions of  what  we  might  have  any  morn- 
ing or  evening  of  the  week,  in  any 
average  Whig  paper,  for  sevenpence, 
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that  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  swept 
to  muster  up  a  company  at  the  Calton 
Hill  dinner.  It  was  not  to  hear  Lord 
Grey  lament  that  sudden  access  of  old 
age,  of  whichj  as  Cobbett  justly  re- 
markSy  we  heard  not  a  word  six  months 
ago;  and  the  disease  arising  from  which 
is  so  capricious  as  to  permit  him 
who  suffers  under  it  to  travel  speech- 
making  throughout  tlie  country^  while 
it  incapacitates  him  from  sitting  quietly 
in  Downing  Street,  folding  and  ud* 
folding  papers.  It  was  not  to  hear 
Lord  Brougham  confirm  or  contradict 
(\xiih  are  matters  of  equal  easiness  to 
him)  what  he  had  been  spouting  for 
weeks  before  in  the  various  companies 
in  which,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  he 
had  buffooned.  This  was  not  what 
we  looked  for  — 

"  Oh,  BO !  it  was  something  more 
exquisite  still!" 

We  expected  that  either  Lord  Grey  or 
Lord  Brougham,  or  both,  would  have 
done  something  towards  explaining  the 
leasons  why  Lord  Grey  left  office  — 
whether  the  rumours  generally  spread , 
and  spread  apparently  on  good  aulho- 
rity,  of  his  having  been  supplanted  by 
treachery  and  falsehood,  haa  any  found- 
ation— ^whetber  the  charges  brought 'by 
Lord  Howick  in  parliament,  and  the 
stories  current  in  every  club  in  Lon- 
doD;  or  other  places  where  ^Vmen  do 
congregate/'  were  true  in  whole  or  part. 
This  was  what  was  looked  for,  but 
this  did  not  come.  All  that  was  said 
at  the  dinner  was  nothing  better  or 
worse  than  what  might  have  be^n  said 
at  a  Cambridge  debating  society,  or 
any  other  aggregation  of  idiots.  The 
most  careless  observer  of  the  proceed- 
ings noticed  that  Lords  Grey  and 
Brougham  were  as  cold  to  one  another 
as  the  dinner  which  was  set  before 
them ;  or,  rather,  which  it  was  in- 
folded should  be  set  before  them,  for 
it  was  demolished  before  they  appeared. 
And  the  most  idle  reader  most  observe 
that  in  their  speeches,  the  only  thing 
which  could  give  interest  to  the  feast 


was  but  hastily  alluded  to,  in  a  manner 
roost  vague  and  ineffective.  They 
&irly  kept  shy  of  one  another. 

In  this  point  of  view,  then,  nothing 
could  be  of  less  consequence  than  the 
dinner.  It  was,  however,  to  be  of 
great  importance,  from  the  attendance 
of  all  that  was  valuable  in  Scotland .  A 
vast  assemblage  was  expected,  and  a 
vast  assemblage  came.  But  of  those 
who  came,  where  were  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  ?  *  Not  half-a-dozen.  The 
gentry  of  Scotland?  Not  fifty.  The 
learned  or  educated  classes  of  Scot- 
land— those  who  reflect  honour  upon 
the  country  for  science,  literature,  art  ? 
Not  one.  Who  then  were  there?  All 
the  placemen  that  could  be  mustered 
-^the  expectants  of  jobs — the  bailies 
firom  the  towns  within  reach  —  the 
hungry  writers  of  Edinburgh  —  the 
sweepings  and  offscourings  of  Whig- 
geiy — the  dirty  creetures  that  were 
supplied  with  eleemosynary  tickets 
for  huzzaing.  A  fouler  congregation 
never  rendered  the  air  fetid  than  the 
congregation  at  the  Calton  Hill.  All 
parties  agree  tliat  their  conduct  in 
tearing  the  dinner  to  pieces  before  the 
arrival  of  their  guests,  and  their  bru- 
tally blackguard  behaviour  after  the 
few  gentlemen  wl^o  ventured  among 
them  had  departed,  have  set  down  this 
meeting  as  something  below  what  we 
could  conceive  of  the  ordinary  rabble  of 
St.  Giles's..  Tliere  must,  indeed  be  a 
g!«at  fond  of  low  bestiality  in  Scot- 
land, hi  spite  of  all  that  Sir  Walter  has 
Written  about  the  cduntry;  but  then 
Sir  Walter  lived  among  its  gentlemen, 
and  was  hated  mortally  by  such 
rabble  as  tho^e  who  assembled  at  the 
Calton  Hill  dinner. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
we  did  not  think  them  worth  an  ar- 
ticle ;  bat  as  a  friend  of  ours  has  sent  us 
a  ballad)  we  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  prim  h.  It  is  doggerel ;  but  we 
flatter  ounelVes  it  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  occasion  deserves.  Here  then  foU 
lov^s 


THE  EAtlWO  OiP  EDlNfitf RGH. 

BEING  A  TRAGICAL  BALLAD,  SETTING  FORTB  IIOW  OLD  GAEY  WENT  TO  DINE 

WITH  THE  nODEBS  ATHENIANS,  AN^D  HOW  THEY  ATS  THE 

DINNER  BEFORE  IT  ^EOAN. 

Written  in  ballad  metrt  by  me,  MbhOAN  O'DottfiRTvi  in  the  year  of  Grace 
One  Thoutand  Eight  Hundred  Md  ThiHy-four. 

God  prosper  long  ouf  noble  Orey^ 

Our  Brougham  and  Durham,  alt  1 
But  a  woful  dinner-niatch  there  did 

In  Edinbbrgfa  be&il.   •      .  ' 
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Kicked  out  of  place,  the  erl-king  took 

From  Downing  Street  his  way  — 
The  Greys  may  rue,  that  are  unborn, 

The  kicking  out  of  Grey. 

<<  Wo  with  the  hour,  the  fatal  hour. 

That  e'er  it  was  my  doom 
To  sit  within  a  cabinet, 

Or  e'en  within  a  room. 
In  company  with  such  a  rogue 

As  that  plebeian  Brougham !" 

And  sweet  Lord  Howick  said  the  same. 

In  his  own  delightful  style ; 
But  Brougham  he  only  cocked  his  nose. 

And  laughed  out  all  the  while. 

*^  O  once  you  offered  me.  Gaffer  Grey  I 

Attorney  for  to  be ; 
And  I  shall  do  as  kind  a  thing 

Now  you  are  of  low  degree : 
For  I  smdl  offer  you,  my  lord. 

To  be  Privy-seal  to  me."  '* 

So  Grey  he  looked  as  blank  and  grim 

As  if  he  had  seen  that  head, 
Which,  bloody  and  gory,  looks  on  hiio, 

Whene'er  he  goes  to  bed. 

'<  I'll  go  away  to  the  faithful  north, 

And  Durham  he  too  will  go ; 
When  in,  I  found  him  of  little  worth  — 

But  now  I'm  levelled  low, 

And  his  Radical  talk  may  buoy  me  up, 

And  plague  those  I  left  behind ; 
And  1*11  soap  and  butter,  with  civil  speech, 

Every  man  that  may  be  kind/' 

"  Oh,  ho  1"  said  Brougham,  '<  so  Grey  is  gone, 

A  speeching  tour  to  try  I 
He  may  think  himself  smart,  but  soon  111  prove 

He's  not  so  far  north  as  I.'' 

So  Grey  he  went,  and  Grey  he  wept, 

And  Grey  he  piped  his  eye ; 
And  he  told  all  tne  people  of  the  north 

How  he  served  them  gallant-lye — 

How  he  carried  Reform  by  sap  and  storm, 

In  spite  of  Tory  rage ; 
And  he  was  now  a  weak  old  man, 

In  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

And  all  the  old  women,  where'er  he  went, 

Wept  to  see  old  Grizzle  weep; 
And  the  men,  when  they  heard  his  wofiil  tale, 

In  their  nightcaps  snored  asleep.    . 

But  Brougham  he  ordered  post-horses  out, 

And  away  to  the  north  went  he ; 
And  his  tongue  for  a  minute  never  stopped, 

From  Islington  to  Dundee. 

He  spoke,  and  he  spoke  the  live-long  length 

Or  the  live-long  Great  North  Road; 
And  there  was  not  a  post-boy  who  did  not  feel 

That  the  schoohooaster  was  abroad. 
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He  talked  to  ostlers,  he  talked  to  cads; 

With  the  circuit-bar  he  dined, 
To  whom  he  sung  the  <*  Pipe  de  Tabac," 

Being  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 

He  talked  to  the  hosts  when  he  stopped  to  change ; 

He  talked  to  the  barmaids  fair; 
He  talked  to  the  waiters,  he  talked  to  the  boots  — 

He  talked  it  every  where. 

He  talked  to  the  folks  of  Inverness, 

And  much  he  praised  the  Lords ; 
But  he  talked  to  the  folks  of  Aberdeen, 

And  ate  up  all  his  woids. 

The  Lords  they  were,  at  Inverness, 

On  the  Commons  fitting  check; 
But  when  he  came  to  Aberdeen 

They  were  clogs  about  our  neck, 
And  when  he  came  to  bonny  Dundee 

He  would  sell  them  by  the  peck. 

So  the  Sawneys  gazed,  and  the  Sawneys  glowered, 

As  the  people  at  a  ^r 
Will  at  the  tncks  of  a  juggler-man. 

Who  swallows  ribands,  stare. 

So  at  the  last  it  was  agreed 

That  the  conjuring  pair  should  meet, 
At  Edinburgh,  in  September  time. 

To  see  who  in  sleights  would  beat. 

And  there  was  a  routing  in  the  town. 

And  the  grunting  went  £ir  and  near; 
And  there  was  not  a  swtne  in  broad  Sootland 

Who  the  summons  did  not  hear. 

For  the  summons  flew  south,  and  the  summons  flew  north, 

And  the  summons  flew  west  and  east, 
To  call  to  a  dinner,  on  the  Calton  Hill, 

Every  Whiggish  man  and  beast 

They  did  not  summon  the  Scottish  lords, 

For  the  Scottish  lords  would  not  go ; 
And  when  they  summoned  the  gendemeu, 

Nine  out  of  ten  jsaid,  No : 
But  when  they  asked  the  bailies  to  come. 

They  all  came  in  a  row. 

And  there  were  writers  from  lofty  flats, 

Out  of  the  old,  old  town ; 
And  there  were  those  who  were  flats  themselves, 

Though  writers  of  renown. 

And  many  a  beggarly  Whig  was  there. 

Sore  hungry  for  a  job, 
Who  gave  with  a  sigh,  and  tear  in  his  eye. 

The  shillings  from  his  fob. 

And  many  more,  who  paid  no  score, 

To  the  hoped-for  dinner  sped ; 
There  to  repay,  by  shout  ana  huzza, 

For  the  welcome  meat  and  bread. 
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And  a  house  was  a-built  near  the  Ckdton  Hiil, 

Of  canvass  and  of  board ; 
For  no  mortal  wight  would  let  his  home 

Be  trampled  by  sudi  a  horde. 

Some  of  the  tickets  they  got  were  white^ 

And  some  were  coloured  buff; 
But  under  whatever  colour  they  went, 

The  business  they  had  was  to  stuff. 

And,  oh !  what  a  rout  Auld  Reekie  saw 

When  the  hour  of  the  dinner  came. 
And  the  hungry  Scots  with  lengthened  jaw, 

And  thin  and  grumbling  wame. 
Did  to  the  place  of  feeding  draw, 

Widi  locks  and  looks  of  flame. 

With  clattering  din  they  burst  right  in, 

And,  under  the  gas-ligbtV  glare, 
You'd  have  deemed  by  the  howling  sound,  as  well 
As  by  the  reek  of  the  brimstone  ^meU^ 

That  Satan's  own  court  was  .there: 

Oh,  woful  was  that  dinner's  fate ! 

For  never  before  was  one 
That  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ate 

Before  it  was  begun  I 

^*  O  shame  upon  you,  gentlemen  1 

O  shame  upon  you  1  fie  P 
But  vainly  did  the  stewards  sweat, 

More  vainly  did  they  cry. 

For  on  table  lay  the  cold,  cold  beef — 

There  lay  the  pigeon»pie— 
There  lay  the  chickens,  loast  and.  boiled^ 

That  in  their  youtkdid  die. 

There  lav  the  fillet  fair  of  veal, 

And  tnere  the  tempting  tongue 
(Less  sweet  are  those  of  Brougham  and  Grey) 

Invited  blade  or  prong. 

The  lobster  in  its  salad  bed 

Slept  near  the  blushing  ham ; 
The  siieep  supplied  the  juicy  haunch^ 

Its  tender  rios  the  lamb : 
And  could  a  man  of  all  that  rout, 

So  placed,  forbear  to  cram? 

> 

Some  folks  had  fasted  three  days'  space 

In  honour  of  Lord  Grey ; 
And  not  a  stomach  in  &e  hsM 

Had  break&sted  the  day. 

So  fair,  and  sofl — ;the  steyvftrds  cried. 

But,  oh !  they  cried  in  vain, — 
As  vainly  as  John  Gilp^i  tried 

His  charger  to  restrain- 

With  open  mouth  and  desperate  tooth 

Upon  the  food  tliey  fell ; 
"  O  wait  you  !  wait,  for  grace,  my  lads, 

To  sound  your  dinner's  knell.'* 
But,  oh !  the  awfu'  sinners  said, 

<'  Your  grace  maun  gae  to  hell." 
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Dire  was  the  clang  of  knife  and  fork. 

Dire  was  the  minders'  crash, 
As  through  the  dishes  doomed  to  fate 

They  made  their  desperate  dash. 

Useless  the  sirloin's  knightly  pride — 

Forgotten  Moses'  law. 
Which  flesh  of  porker  has  denied 

To  Jew-descended  jaw. 

With  knife  unwiped  and  hand  unwashed 

Did  they  their  labours  ply  ; 
And  many  a  homy  knuckle  smashed 

The  paste  of  many  a  pie. 

Here  might  you  see  two  feeders  fierce 

Tearing  a  duck  in  two ; 
"  The  right  side  is  for  me,  my  frien*, 

The  left  side  is  for  you." 

Here  Glasgow's  gander  thrust  his  hand 

Into  a  sister  goose ; 
There  a  rent  pigeon  filled  the  throat 

Of  a  Whig  tailor  spruce. 

Here  a  whole  host  of  hostile  hands 

Would  a  cod  to  pieces  drag ; 
And  there  the  entrails  rich  were  torn 

Out  of  the  haggis-bag. 

Wo  to  ye  bannocks,  wo  to  brose. 

To  crowdy  and  to  kale, — 
For  few  of  ye*  thit  saw  that  day 

Ilemained  to  tell  the  taie. 

« 

And  still  the  stewards  bawled  out,  "  Shame  I" 

But  it  is  wo  to  tell, 
That  they  who  tnkde  the  kmdest  cry, 

They  ate  the  most  tbemsel'. 

Sore  did  they  toil  for  tliree  half-hours, 

With  mickle  might  and  main; 
And  the  sweat-drops  fell  upon  tlieir  plates 

Plash !  plash !  like  the  heavy  tain. 

And  some  took  off  their  coats  to  work  — 

Some  loosed  their  cravat-tie ; 
But  no  napkin  on  knee  or  chin 

Was  there  that  day  to  spy. 

At  last,  the  victuals  iM  devoured. 

Was  nothing  left  but  bone ; 
And  then  did  the  victorious  Scots 

Pause  o'er  their  labours  dbne. 

4  I 

And  it  was  the  bailie  of  Glaagow  town 

That  spoke  out  wondrous  sore ; 
For  he  stroked  his  hand  along  his  paunch. 

And  a  fearful  oath  he  8vr6re: 
"  Ochone,  I  have  stuffed  up  to  the  neck, 

And  I  can  stuff  no  more. 

Then  loud  arose  a  cry  for  drink, 

To  wash  the  dinner  down, — 
Just  such  a  cry  as  mariners  raise 

When  they're  about  to  drown. 
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Hien  huny,  hurry,  hop,  hop,  hop, 

Went  all  the  benches  round 
The  hastv  poUboys  with  their  pots, 

Clanking  in  pewteivsound. 

Some  of  them  swallowed  half-and-half; 

Some  of  them  swallowed  stout ; 

And  'twas  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 

How  the  froth  it  flew  about. 

« 

And  the  wine  that  came  from  the  fax  far  Cs^pe 

Was  drunk  from  the  bottle*s  mouth ; 
And  wow  1  how  Sir  John  Barleycorn 

Went  to  slake  their  thirsty  drouth. 

And  while  they  were  thus,  a  sound  was  heard, — 

'*  Here  comes  the  Yerl  of  Grey ; 
Here's  My  Laird  of  Brougham  and  My  Laird  of  D'rum 

Come  to  dine  wi'  their  array." 

Oh  then  the  Glasgow  bailie  spake, 

And  he  laughed  loud  laughters  three ; 
"  Tis  easy  to  say  they[re  come  to  dine. 

But  whaurll  their  dinner  be  V 

And  then  another  voice  it  said, 

'*  Ho !  make  for  the  minister  place  — 
For  the  minister  room,  who  is  coming  in 

To  say  the  holy  grace." 

And  the  bailie  from  Glasgow  stroked  his  wame. 

And  **  That's  a  good  joke  yon ! 
He's  a  fiile  o'  a  meenester  wha  maks  a  grace 

O'er  a  denner  that's  a'  gone." 

So  up  the  hill  passed  Grey  and  Brougham, 

And  they  both  looked  right  aghast ; 
Said  they,  **  We  were  asked  to  come  to  a  feed. 

But  we  are  come  to  a  fast." 

For  up  the  board  and  down  the  board. 

Ana  thwart  the  board  looked  they ; 
And  nothing  met  the  nose  of  Brougham, 

Nothing  met  the  eye  of  Grey. 

Eaten,  eaten  was  the  meat, 

And  eaten  all  the  fowl; 
And  eaten,  eaten  was  the  fish. 

Even  from  the  tail  to  jowl. 

A  fragment  here  and  there  appeared. 

But  it  was  nothing  more ; 
The  tables  all  the  dismal  marks 

Of  some  rude  convulsion  bore. 

As  when  in  Maelstrom's  greedy  pool 

Down  goes  a  gallant  ship, 
Tis  smashed  to  atoms  by  the  whirl, 

From  keel  to  mainmast-tip. 

But  o'er  the  boiling  surge,  at  last, 

Some  shattered  specks  may  float  — 
Specks  just  as  few  on  the  Calton  Hill 

Survived  the  Scottish  throat. 
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Then  spoke  Lord  Grey,  then  spoke  Lord  Brougham, 

Then  Durham  came  behind ; 
But  like  the  speakers,  every  speech 

Was  only  full  of  wind. 

And  to  Grey  the  Glasgow  bailie  said, 

'*  Sit  down,  ye  puir  auld  man  I 
We  a'  can  ken  why  ye're  boune  to  foil, 

For  an  empty  sack  canna  stan'. '' 

{And  Monsieur  Arago  next  got  up. 

And  he  spoke  them  all  in  French,  sir ; 
Said  he,  *'  By  Gar !  you  shentlemen  Sccss, 

Tis  you  can  clear  de  trencher !" 

But  Campbell  they  did  receive  the  best, 

When  he  said,  mid  loud  huzza, 
<'  You  may  think  it  jest,  but  I  do  protest. 
That  for  your  sakes  the  law  of  arrest 

Shall  be  quashed  without  more  delay."] 

Drunken,  drunken  were  the  rout. 

But  their  guests  right  hungry  were ; 
And  they  swore  that  never  again  would  they  come 

To  feed  on  Auld  Reekie  fiire. 

"  You  starved  me  once,*'  said  good  Lord  Grey, 

'^  You  shall  not  starve  me  twice ; 
But  I  had  the  pleasure  to  look  on  Brougham 

With  eye  as  cold  as  ice." 

Brougham  left  the  hill  and  swallowed  a  dram. 

And  oft  his  nose  he  shook ; 
**  There  was  never,"  said  he,  "  such  a  company, 

Since  the  man  in  the  book  of  Luke 
The  itch-bitten  beggars  out  of  the  streets 

To  his  wedding-party  took. 

But  this  I  know,  that  ere  I  sleep 

I*U  make  the  nuitter  ring; 
Because  III  do — what  shall  1  do  ? 

Why,  ril  write  off  to  tlie  king." 

So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king. 
And  the  king  he  oped  it  wide ; 

And  then,  as  with  such  he  always  does, 

•  •  •  • 

Several  verses  of  this  part  of  the  poem  are  wanting,  owing  to  some  deface* 
ment  of  H^  MS.  The  conclusion  is  prosaic,  or  rather  in  the  manner  of  ordinary 
ballad-mongers : 

So  God  preserve  our  noble  king. 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all. 
And  keep  me  from  ever  dining  with 
The  Whigs  in  Calton  Hall. 

%tp1ic(t^  t((  IBallant  intCtnlcH  t^c  '*  ICating  of  3ElyMnr0|,'^  pn  8^r  iVforgan 
^9o(crtc,  IRnt.,  Kmio  V.  Gnl.  SF.,  ct  Sal.  in.VCCCD.XXXSF, 
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AN  AUTUMH  IN  THE  NORTH. 


Chap.  I. 
It  is  the  moDth  of  August,  and  Lon- 
don pours  fortli  from  all  its  streets 
and  squares,  lords,  ladies,  senators, 
courtiers,  ladies*- maids,  and  gover- 
nesses, alike  eager  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  country.  Parliament  is  up 
at  last ;  and  the  hideous  howlings  of 
the  Tail  are,  equally  with  Lord  Althorp's 
twaddle  and  Hume's  jargon,  hushed 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  The 
courts  of  law  are  shut.  From  the  line  of 
Craven  Street,  even  to  the  remote  dis* 
trict  of  Fumival's  Inn,  not  a  wig  may 
be  discerned;  and  the  attorneys  are 
gone  to  gather  what  purity  they  may 
from  frequent  ablutions  in  the  waters 
of  Gravesend  or  Margate.  Happy  is 
the  man  whose  family  is  now  before 
him,  snugly  settled  in  a  neat  lodging 
near  the  sea — who,  having  no  luggage 
to  attend  to,  no  fidgetty  brats  to  watch, 
takes  his  bag  under  his  arm,  and  walks 
with  it  from  the  cab  which  has  convey- 
ed him  to  the  Tower  Wharf  composedly 
on  board  the  Comet ;  and  happier  still 
tlie  &ther  of  the  merry  group  which 
has  just  been  crammed  into  that  open 
barouche,  who,  himself  seated  on  the 
box,  turns  round  from  time  to  time, 
that  he  may  the  better  contemplate  the 
faces  of  his  children,  and  listen  to  the 
shouts  that  tell  of  liberty  anticipated. 
Blessings  go  with  you,  ye  beauteous 
ones,  whatever  your  destination  may 
be!  Though  there  be  somewhat  of 
pallor  on  your  countenances  now,  the 
fresh  breezes  that  await  you  will  soon 
dispel  it.  There  is  health  in  the  gale 
ana  vigour  in  the  storm  that  sweeps 
over  wood  or  water ;  and  your  cheeks, 
when  we  meet  again,  will  tell  a  tale  of 
pleasant  hours  spent  upon  the  pebbly 
beach,  or  amid  the  shady  bowers  of 
your  paternal  residence. 

And  now  that  London  is  out  of  town, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  ourselves  ?  To 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence  here,  in 
a  wilderness  of  biick  and  mortar,  baked 
or  stewed  or  done  brown  first,  and 
then  plentifully  peppered  with  dust — 
forbid  it,  thou  sky  1  throughout  which 
not  one  fleecy  cloud  is  floating — forbid 
it,  thou  sun  !  that  even  now  dartest  thy 
burning  rays  upon  the  street,  causing 
the  very  pavement  to  crack  as  if  fifty 
furnaces  were  glowing  over  it — forbid 
it,  cholera !  with  all  thine  accompani- 
ments, doctors,  nurses,  pills,  potions, 


undertaker,  and  prompt  interment  1 
We  will  follow  the  throng,  too  happy 
to  escape,  even  for  a  brief  inteival, 
from  the  effects  of  that  primeval  curse 
which  has  doomed  so  many  of  the 
human  race  to  spend  their  days  in 
pent-up  cities  and  heated  manufac- 
tories. But  whither  shall  we  betake 
ourselves  ?  Abroad  ?  No.  We  are 
weary  of  the  post-horse  route  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  from  Calais  to  Paris, 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  from  Geneva 
to  Florence.  Holland,  with  its  eternal 
canals,  hath  no  charms  for  us.  Belgium 
is  intolerable  now  that  Leopold  is  king. 
Nor  shall  the  Rhine  itselt  tempt  us  to 
mix  again  with  the  smoky,  filtliy  occu- 
pants of  the  Rotterdam  diligence.  To 
the  sea-side?  No,  no.  The  ocean 
wearies  us,  with  its  ceaseless  glare  and 
unvarying  expanse.  And  as  to  the  libra- 
ries and  other  public  resorts  of  a  water- 
ing-place, to  us  they  are  an  abomination. 
Whither,  then,  shall  we  betake  our- 
selves?— whither  but  to  the  "  land  of 
the  mountain  and  the  flood  ** — of  the 
land  erst  of  true  and  loyal  spirits,  but 
now  of  reformers  double-distilled — 
fiery  as  their  own  whisky — as  their 
own  whisky  deteriorated  in  quality. 
Yet  there  are  pleasant  spots  in  Scot- 
land, too  —  spots  where  the  Bible  is 
still  read,  and  what  is  more,  venerated, 
mechanics'  institutions  unknown,  and 
newspapers  eschewed.  Away,  then, 
and  make  ready ;  for  the  Monarch  sails 
on  Wednesday,  and  not  for  a  thousand 
worlds  would  we  lose  our  chance  of 
performing  the  trip  under  the  judicious 
care  of  our  jolly  and  scientific  friend, 
Captain  Bain. 

This  is  Monday,  and  we  have  yet 
a  day  and  a  half  for  preparation.  Let 
us  see — what  shall  we  do  in  Scotland  7 
No  human  being  can  take  greater  de- 
light in  field  sports  than  we ;  lind  of  all' 
that  lie  open  to  us,  there  is  perhaps  none 
superior  to  grouse-shooting.  What  a 
sensation  it  is  when,  after  riding  your 
pony  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
house,  you  find  yourself  upon  your 
ground,  the  keepers  waiting  (there 
must  be  two  to  attend  you),  your  gun 
in  the  hands  of  one,  loaded  and  in 
order,  your  bag  upon  the  back  of  the 
other,  who  at  the  same  time  holds  the 
dogs  in  leash  —  a  couple  of  brace  of 
stanch  setters ;  two  sides  of  two 
separate  mountains,  with  all  the  valley 
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between  set  apart  exprcjssly  for  your 
amuaemeot;  and  the  assurance  from 
your  marker  that,  if  you  be  even  an 
indifierent  shot,  iillea\  biaoe  at  least 
must  load  his  shoulders  befeire  noon  is 
over.  Let  the  foxhunter  talk  of  his 
feelings  at  the  side  of  the  cover  when 
the  first  hound  b^ns  to  challenge,  and 
the  rest  by  ones  and  twos  take  up  the 
note.  Let  the  deer«stalker  prose  about 
the  rapture  of  the  sensation,  when  fiaut 
off  in  the  goqge  of  the  pass  a  gallant 
buck  presents  himself,  and  on  h«i  own 
ingenuity  in  passing  from  rock  to  rock^ 
and  keeping  the  breeze  well  in  front, 
his  chance  of  a  shot  depends.  We 
admit  that  these.are  exquisite  mooaents* 
So  is  ihat  which  precedes'  the  nobler 
game  of  war,  when  the  colun^n  is 
formed  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
and  all  ears  are  open  to  catch  the 
sound  of  the  signal-gun.  Yet  we  will 
not  concede  to  any  of  them  even  an 
equality  of  delight  with  that  which 
accompanies  our  first  step  upon  the 
moor,  when  there  is  just  air  enough  to 
cany  the  scent  along,  just  dew  enough 
on  the  heather  to  retain  it,  and  dogs 
and  men  are  alike  fresh  and  vigorous. 
StiU  there  are  various  inconveniences 
attendant  on  grouse  shooting.  In  the 
first  place,  supposing  you  to  possess 
no  moor  of  your  own,  you  must  either 
hire  one  (a  bad  practice  of  modem 
growth),  in  which  case  you  are  sure 
to  find  plenty  of  heather,  but  no  birds, 
or  you  must  fay  yourself  under  a  serious 
personal  obligation  to  some  individual, 
who  is  very  likely  to  place  upon  the 
favour  conferred  at  least  its  full  value., 
A  third  contingency  does  indeed  re- 
main. You  may  become  one  of  what 
is  called  a  shooting  party;  in  other 
words,  YOU  may  be  the  guest  for  a 
week  or  Lord  Lick-the-ladle^  living  in 
a  crowd  at  all  hours,  except  when  you 
are  slaughtering  his  birds,  and  expected 
to  pay  for  the  hospitality  of  which  you 
are  me  object  by  doling  out  clever 
things  to  the  dull  people  about  you. 
Now  we  have  no  particular  fancy  for 
playing  the  part  of  Punchinello ;  and 
as  little  are  we  disposed  to  ask  fisLVours 
for  which  we  cannot  make  an  adequate 
return.  This  season,  therefore,  we  ab- 
jure grouse  shooting,  for  the  hills  over 
which  we  have  so  often  wandered  are 
in  the  possession  of  a  strauger,  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  feel  at  home 
elsewhere.  What,  then,  shall  we  do 
in  Scotland  ?  Can  we  seriously  put 
this  question  to  ourselves  ?  Not  a  wnit. 


We  know  what  to  do,  and  it  shall  be 
done. 

There  is  a  small  shop  in  Bell  Alley 
much  frequented  by  anglers  of  every 
degree,  bebause  famous  above  its  rivals 
fbr  the  excellence  of  the  tackle  which 
is  there  manrufiiotored.     Thither  we 
bend  our  steps ;  and  Miss  Bowness, 
the  most  accomplished  of  fly-dressers, 
forthwith  spreads  out  before  us  a  trea- 
sure of  palmers,  4wcktes,  and  other  ve- 
ritable copies  from  nature.    Caarefully 
we  examine  the  heaps.;  for  though  not 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  busking  our  own 
hooks,  we  l6ve  to  open  the  campaign 
with .  sueh  as  female  fingers  can  alone 
prepart.      What  a  ddaplay  is  here  I 
These  red  and  black  fndraers*- there 
is  not  a  griU^Dor  a  sea-toout  ^n  any 
lake  or  river  of  Sootlaod  that  will  re- 
fuse them ;  and  as'  to  the  brown**wing, 
-with  its  red  bodytand  gold  twist,  we 
desire  no  other,  at  least'  no  better, 
from  Tweed  to  John  0*Groat*8  house. 
No  doubt  the  peacock *a  feather  and  the 
woodcock's  wing  are  both  excellent  io 
their  way ;  neither  have  we  any  parti- 
cular objection  to  that  huge  light  blue 
monster,    prcyvided.  the    rains    have 
swollen  the  streams '.to  an  inordinate 
extent.:    But  d^l^;hting,  as  we  do,  in 
tackle  which  '^9  fit  for  all  weathers, 
we  are  content  to  choose  only  from 
the  smaller  class,  rejecting  every  hook 
which  passes  an  inch  in  length,  and 
confining  ourselves   exclusively  to  a 
few  standing  colours :  for  we  have  no 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
recommend  frequent  changes  of  fly  at 
the  water's  side.  If  the  fish  be  disposed 
to  rise,  they  will  rise  at  any  ming;, 
if  they  be  in  no  humour  to  be  taken^ 
you  may  try  all  manner  of  devices, 
and  weary  your  arm  into  the  bargain,, 
but  you  will  catch  none.    So  we  pro* 
vide  ourselves  with  few  varieties — each, 
however,  being  good,  of  its  kind ;  and 
ajdding  to  them  half-a-doxen  casting 
lines,  some  of  greater,  some  of  les» 
delicacy  of  texture,  we  place  all  care- 
fully in  our  fishing-book,  and  depart. 

Now  look  we  to  the  rod  and  line, 
the  former  of  which  measures  just 
eighteen  feet  in  length;  and  being 
made  by  Phin  of  Ediuburgli,  is,  though 
strong  and  tough,  as  flexible  as  a  willow 
wand.  The  latter  is  of  London  growth ; 
for  there  is  no  place  under  the  sun  to 
be  compared  with  London  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lines,  as  there  is  no  maker  in 
London  to  be  named  the  same  day  with 
Bowness.     Sixty  fathoms  of  excellent 
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Indian  gat  are  roand  our  red,  which 
is  not  a  multiplier;  for  of  all  the 
nuisances  fishenHen  e^er  encountered, 
a  maltiplying  reel  is  the  most  insuffer- 
able. There — ^we  have  fitted  the  pieces 
together,  and  the  rod  looks  fresn  and 
serviceable;  the  reel,  too,  tarns  to 
admiration;  and  our  gaff,  though  it 
has  lost  something  of  its  original  bright- 
ness, is  not  less  trustworthy  than  it  used 
to  be  when,  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
we  first  learned  to  wield  it.  ThereftMe, 
seeing  that  the  creel  has  suflered  no- 
thing from  a  twelvemonth's  vacuity, 
we  hold  that  we  are  indifferently  well 
provided  against  eveiy  accident.  Next 
comes  the  selection  of  apparel.  Cotton 
shirts ;  trousers  of  the  softest  shepherds' 
tartan ;  a  jacket  moderate  in  its  dimen- 
sions, and  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  a  common  blue  bonnet  or  cap, 
fenced,  however,  in  front  with  a  peak ;  * 
wonted  socks  and  brogues — none  of 
your  waterproof  boots  for  us.  Thank 
God  I  we  never  regarded  wet  feet  in 
our  lives;  and  if  we  did,  as  nobody 
has  yet  invented  boots  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  cover  half  the  body,  we 
cannot  see  of  what  possible  use  Uiese 
waterproof  can  be.  We  defy  any  man 
k>  fish  the  best  of  the  Highland  rivers 
without  wading  up  to  his  middle.  Take 
our  advice,  therefore,  good  reader,  and 
get  brogues :  they  are  the  most  com- 
rortable  sandals  in  the  world,  and  never 
harden  from  immersion. 

So,  here  we  are  on  board  the  Mo- 
narch, beyond  all  comparison  the  finest 
steam-ship  and  the  best  commanded 
that  has  Jret  cut  her  way  through  the 
ocean.  In  length  she  falls  little  short 
of  an  eighty-gun  ship ;  in  width  across 
the  beam  she  equals  a  first-class  fri- 
gate. Her  saloons  surpass  in  splendour 
any  thing  that  we  ever  beheld  afloat, 
and  as  to  her  sleeping  accommodation, 
it  is  superb.  But,  above  all,  Bain  di- 
rects her  movements,  than  whom  a 
better  fellow  never  exchanged  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  for  that  of  the  original 
and  still  the  leading  London  and  New- 
haven  Steam  Shipping  Company. 
Away  then  we  rush  with  the  velocity 
of  thought ;  fizz,  fizz,  goes  the  steam- 
rumble,  rumble,  go  the  paddle-wheels; 
and  if  the  good  ship  do  tremble  from 
stem  to  stem,  why  it  is  no  more  than 
you  have  a  right  to  expect,  if  you  will 
travel  at  a  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
But  never  mind  the  trembling,  she 
neither  pitches  nor  rolls ;  and  without 
pitching  and  rolling  you  cannot  easily 


become  sea-sick.  Besides,  have  we 
not  on  board  the  most  agreeable  set  €>f 
people  in  the  wortd,  all  of  them  as 
hungry  as  hawks,  and  all  presenting 
themselves  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
exactitude  at  each  of  the  five  meals  by 
which  the  passage  of  the  day  is  noted. 
And  then,  when  the  captain  s  healUi  is 
drunk  afW  dinner,  and  he  delivers 
himself  of  his  customary  oration  while 
returning  thanks,  his  stomach  must  be 
made  of  very  delicate  materials  indeed 
who  can  think  of  sea-sickness  after 
that. 

But,  God  bless  us,  where  are 
we?  Rounding  St.  Abb's  Head  al- 
ready. Why,  six-€md-thirty  hours 
have  scarcely  passed  since  we  quitted 
the  East  India  Docks,  and  here  we 
are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  It  is 
the  work  of  magic.  And  see  what  a 
prospect  opens  before  us !  On  the 
right  lie  the  green  hills  of  Fife,  on  the 
left  Lothian's  fertile  fields,  yet  yellow 
with  waving  com,  and  bounded  Ikt 
away  by  the  bold  outline  of  the  Che- 
viots. Towns,  villages,  gentlemen's 
seats,  shew  themselves  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. North  Berwick  Law  springs 
like  a  cone  from  the  water's  edge.  The 
Bass  Rock  nods  to  Tantallon  Castle, 
the  May  shakes  her  head  at  Kelly  Law, 
Haddington  and  Musselburgh  seem 
sweeping  past  us.  And  now,  beneath 
the  snelter  of  old  Arthur's  S^t,  Edina 
rises  on  the  sight,  with  her  castle  crown- 
ing the  lower  ridge  like  a  coronet  of 
masonry ;  and  the  Calton  Hill,  studded 
vrith  monuments,  characteristic,  some 
of  Scotland's  miserable  taste,  others  of 
her  ambition  and  her  poverty.  Look  at 
that  splendid  row  of  pillars,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  that  all  that  remains  of  some 
gorgeous  temple  reared  long  ago,  and 
long  ago  fallen  into  decay  ?  No,  you 
are  gazing  now  upon  The  National 
Monument, —  upon  all  that  has  yet 
been,  upon  all  that  probably  ever  will 
be,  erected  of  the  second  Parthenon, 
which  is  to  speak  to  future  ages  of  the 
glories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and 
to  record  the  names  of  the  Scottish 
heroes  who  purchased  tliese  glories 
with  their  blood .  Alas,  poor  linning ! 
With  thee  the  project  originated, by  thy 
unceasing  industry  was  it  carried  thus 
far ;  and  now  the  unfinished  pile  stands 
forth  no  unfit  emblem  of  thyself,  of  thy 
generous  disposition,  of  thy  broken 
fortune.  But  brighter  days  mav  yet 
shine  forth  on  thee  and  on  it;  and  sure 
we  are,  that  if  this  cloud  pass  away 
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nvbich  now  obscures  tlie  evening  of 
thy  days,  not  less  earnestly  than  ever 
will  tlune  energies  be  applied  to  the 
noble  purpose  which  so  long  exercised 
them. 

We  have  no  desire  to  land  at  New- 
haven,  captain  ;  none  whatever.  We 
know  every  comer  of  Edinburgh  al* 
ready ;  and  if  we  did  not,  being 
heartily  sick  of  man's  share  in  the  crea- 
tion, we  wish  to  get  as  speedily  as 
possible  beyond  it.  W  hat  do  you  say  ; 
is  that  steam-boat  bound  for  Stirling  ? 
Then,  pray  hail  her,  my  good  sir. 
Louder,  louder  1  if  you  please.  Here, 
lend  us  the  trumpet.  **  Victoria, 
ahoy!  Gentle,  Captain  Gentle T  Ah, 
we  thought  she  would  attend  to  us. 
There  she  comes,  just  as  our  anchor  is 
dropped  ;  she  will  be  alongside  before 
the  Monarch  has  well  swung  to  the 
tide.  Our  luggage  1  Bless  you,  we 
always  travel  light;  the  single  port- 
manteau that  stands  in  our  berth,  with 
the  rod  and  creel,  are  all  that  we  could 
think  of  encumbering  ounielves  withal. 
So  don*t  trouble  yourself  farther  than 
by  handing  them  up.  Good  by, 
min !  we  will  certainly  contrive  to  re- 
turn with  you,  if  we  return  at  all. 
Farewell,  sir ;  fiurewell,  madam ;  may 
all  good  fortune  attend  thee  !  for  a 
gentler  and  a  fiiirer  dame  it  has  not 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  since 
we  beheld  the  dawning  beauties  of  her 
who,  though  no  longer  the  young  and 
the  laughing  girl,  is  still  dearer  to  us 
than^all  her  sex  besides. 

A  very  snug,  neat  liitle  vessel,  yours, 
Mr.  Gentle ;  not  quite  so  commodious 
as  the  Monarch,  to  be  sure ;  but,  for 
river  navigation,  <)uite  worthy  to  attend 
upon  that  mighty  queen  of  the  deep. 
The  speed,  too,  is  wonderful ;  and  the 
scenery  to  which  it  introduces  us  ex- 
ceeds m  beauty  all  that  the  most  fertile 
imagination  could  have  conceived. 
The  sun  is  verging  towards  the  west, 
and  casts  down  his  golden  rays  upon 
the  far-off  Grampians.  The  Forth,  now 
widening,  noiv  narrowing,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  lake ;  of  which 
the  banks  are  overhung -on  either  hand 
with  the  most  luxuriant  wood  and  the 
richest  pasturage.  Here  lie  the  lordly 
seat  and  grounds  of  Hopetown,  there 
the  less  magnificent,  but  scarcely  less 
striking,  residence  of  the  Munays. 
And  now,  as  we  advance,  the  Ochiels 
begin  to  push  themselves  forward  on 
our  sight — the  green  and  beautiful 
Ochiels;   while  leftward  the  hills  of 
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Combemauld  and  rearward  the  Lo- 
monds  place  us  within  an  amphitheatre 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Rich,  too,  is  the 
scene  in  legendary  wealth :  for  there  is 
scarce  a  promontory  which  does  not 
support  its  ruined  fortalice;  while  in 
the  back-ground,  all  that  remains  of 
the  Tor  Wood  waves  to  the  breece. 

How  glorious  is  that  sunset  1  We 
are  approaching  Alloa.  Clackmannan 
Tower  is  on  our  starboard  quarter ;  the 
Ochiels,  feathered  to  half  their  ascent, 
have  closed  in  upon  us ;  and  right 
a-head  stands  Stirling's  romantic  town^ 
sloping  upwards  as  if  to  meet  the 
castle,  under  whose  protection  it  seems 
to  lie.  Rich  and  fertile  fields  are  on 
either  hand,  through  which  the  Forth 
winds  her  dark  and  tortuous  course; 
and  over  the  whole  is  poured  a  gush  of 
mellowed  light  from  the  broad  red  orb, 
which  seems  to  rest  upon  the  summit 
of  Benlomond.  Talk  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Tyrol,  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  of  any  other 
continental  scene !  we  tell  you  that 
we  have  seen  them  all,  and  never  did 
our  eyes  rest  upon  a  spectacle  so  mag- 
nificent as  that  which  is  now  before 
us.  The  mountain-tops  seem  to  be  on 
fire, — a  darker  shade  is  cast  upon  the 
plain ;  see,  the  sun's  disk  is  sinking. 
Onwards,  onwards,  that  we  may  emerge 
from  this  screen  of  foliage  which  stands 
between  us  and  his  parting  smile  J 
Shall  we  not  succeed  ?  No,  he  is 
gone  1  and  the  sky,  which  was  bright 
as  burnished  gold  but  a  moment  ago, 
has  already  assumed  a  darker  and  a 
purple  hue.  Twilight  comes  over  us, 
—  or,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  gloaming, 
soft,  sweet,  exquisite  gloaming, —  ren- 
dering objects  more  and  more  con- 
fused, yet  not  diminishing  aught  from 
their  beauty.  How  still  is  the  air  J 
there  is  not  a  breath  moving,  and  the 
river  before  us  is  smooth  as  a  mirror. 
What  call  you  that,  the  Abbey  Tower 
of  Cambttskenuetb  ?  —  all  that  fervent 
but  rude  hands  have  left  of  the  once 
sumptuous  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth ! 
So  DC  it.  Theirs  was  a  holy  zeal 
which  wrought  that  mighty  downfall ; 
albeit  the  men  who  reaped  advantage 
from  the  deed  may  have  been  worldly, 
sensual,  and  devilish.  The  peo|;^ff 
desired  to  have  their  religion  purified; 
tlie  nobles  grasped  at  the  church's  pro- 
perty, and  they  obtained  it.  Were 
the  people  benefited  by  this?  Grant 
that  the  monks  were  but  drones  in  their 
vocation,  still  tlie  convent-door  was 
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ever  open  to  the  wanderer  and  the 
houseless,  while  the  poor  found  a  ready 
alms  as  often  as  the  oppression  of  their 
superiora  drove  them  to  seek  it  there. 
Where  are  the  lands  now  of  which  the 
produce  was  thus  devoted  to  charitable 
uses  ?  In  the  hands,  we  trow,  of  men 
who  have  learned  to  feel  that  chanty 
begins  at  home, — excellent  men  in 
their  way,  doubtless — high*mindt>d  and 
honourable  thanes,  who  seek  to  wrong 
no  one,  and  desire  no  more  than  to 
transmit  their  honours  and  their  pos- 
sessions to  their  children.  Ay,  there 
is  the  rub .  An  eager  populace,  cheered 
on  by  designing  leaders,  demanded 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
church.  The  demand  was  acceded  to ; 
and  lands  and  honours  which  formerly 
lay  open  to  all  —  lands  and  honours 
unconfined  by  the  customs  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  and  therefore  free  to 
be  competed  for  by  every  roan  of 
Scottish  birth,  passed  into  the  keeping 
of  a  few  private  fiimilies,  which  still 
religiously  retain  them. 

Will  history  never  teach, —  will  ex- 
perience never  convey  knowledge  ? 
There  is  a  cry  abroad  again  that  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  re- 
quire reformation ;  that  their  priests  are 
too  wealthy ;  that  they  are  supine  in 
the  ffreat  work  of  their  calling.  Of 
old  the  same  cry  was  raised,  but  it  was 
raised  by  those  who  really  felt  an  in- 
terest in  religion.  Now  we  hear  the 
complaint  made  either  bv  such  as  have 
no  religion  at  all,  or  by  silly  men, 
whose  powers  of  thinking  and  reflect- 
ing cannot  carry  them  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  prejudice  or  of  passion.  Let 
us  say  a  word  to  each  class.  Gentle* 
men  of  no  religious  principles  what- 
ever, what  are  your  objections  to  a 
clergy  endowed  like  those  of  England 
and  Scotland  ?  We  presume  that 
you  scarcely  carry  your  rancour  so 
for  as  to  entertain  seriously  the 
thought  of  extirpating  Christianity  from 
these  realms.  In  the  first  place, 
^ou  know  that  you  cannot  succeed 
in  this;  in  the  next  place,  if  you  be 
philosophers,  as  you  would  have  us 
imagine,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  aware, 
that  were  it  possible  to  emancipate 
the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind from  the  restraints  of  religious 
feelings  to-morrow,  no  laws  whatever, 
not  even  those  of  Draco,  were  they  re- 
newed, would  sufiice  to  preserve  even 
the  semblance  of  order  in  society.  You 
cannot,  therefore,  even  for  your  own 


sakes,  wish  to  see  the  iaith  of  Christ 
abjured,  at  least  by  the  multitude. 
Why,  then,  should  you  seek  to  plunder 
and  degrade  the  clergy?  Are  you^ 
each  of  you,  individually  to  be  a  sharer 
in  the  spoil  ?  or  will  not  the  spoil  go 
again,  as  it  went  before,  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  state  favourites?  Suppose, 
then,  your  wish  were  accoroplishedy 
and  the  endowments  of  both  churches 
confiscated,  what  would  follow  ?  Why, 
a  few  more  aristocrats  would  be  created 
out  of  the  mass  ;  and  a  property,  the 
only  species  of  property  to  wnich  your 
son  or  mine  may  succeed,  would  be 
swept  away.  Take  the  church,  as  you 
of  course  take  it,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  profession,  would  it  be  prudent 
in  these  times,  or  in  any  time,  to  cut 
ofi*  one  from  the  comparatively  few 
openings  which  present  themselves  to 
the  exertions  of  young  men  not  bom  to 
hereditary  foitunes?  Most  sagacious 
philosopher,  think  twice  before  yott 
repeat  your  condemnation  of  institu- 
tions which,  even  in  your  own  wretched 
view  of  them,  are  pregnant  with  bene- 
fits to  the  public;  and  leave  the  two 
churches  as  they  are,  in  the  hope  that 
one  or  other  of  your  own  descendants 
or  relatives  may  obtain  a  competency 
out  of  them. 

And  now,  oh  1  most  weak,  but  well- 
meaning  babbler,  why  art  thou  disr 
pleased  ?  *^  It  is  unseemly  that  a 
minister  of  Christ  should  wallow  in 
wealth.  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world ;  therefore  the  pastors  of  his 
church  have  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tical power.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Therefore  all  endowed 
churches  are  impure  churches.''  Good 
twaddler,  stop  one  moment.  Whether 
is  wealth  more  usefully  employed  if 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  such  a 
man  as  William,  Lora  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  intrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  any  lay  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers, — and  we  give  jrou  the  choice 
of  all,  from  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
down  to  the  moral  and  amiable  Lord 
Segrave.  To  wallow  in  wealth  is  in- 
deed unseemly  in  any  one,  and  above 
all  in  a  minister  of  Christ;  but  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  there  are  vexy 
few  of  the  clergy,  however  wealthy, 
who  toalhw.  No  man  wallows  who 
gives  bread  to  the  hungry  and  clothes 
to  the  naked ;  and  we  rather  think  that 
1/ou  will  not  join  the  idle  and  false  cry 
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iigainst  the  clergy  as  a  body  for  neglect- 
ing these  duties. 

'*  Bat  temporal  authority,  political 
power — at  least  the  clergy  have  no 
business  with  that:  My  kingdom — '' 
Yes,  yes,  dear  twaddler — we  heard 
you  quote  that  sentence  already ;  but 
do  you  understand  it?  Does  our 
Lord's  kingdom  comprehend  no  other 
subjects  ^an  bishops  and  clergy? 
Why,  our  very  worthy  friend,  if  this 
be  the  case,  thou  thyself,  who  art 
neither  a  bishop,  nor  a  priest,  nor  a 
deacon,  but  a  roost  excetlently-inten- 
tioned  I^y  blockhead,  art  shut  out. 
Now  we  do  not  believe  ibis.  "  In  my 
Ikther's  house  are  many  mansions ; ' 
and  thou,  we  trust,  wilt  find  a  home 
in  one  of  them,  even  though  it  be, 
intellectually  speaking,  the  most  lowly. 
Besides,  we  have  got  upon  new  ground 
Qow.  At  least  the  Church  of  Scotland 
may  be  safe  from  thy  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, seeing  that  she  offers  no  political 
rank  to  her  ministers;  and  if  thou 
sparest  her,  we  are  not  without  a  hope 
that  her  best  sons  will  shew  thee  that, 
even  for  her  sake,  thou  oughtest  to  spare 
the  Church  of  £ngland  also. 

JEaop  was  a  clever  fellow;  and  of 
all  his  fables,  there  is  not  one  which 
more  deserves  the  attention  of  this 
march -of- intellect -loving  generation 
than  that  of  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 
The  great  towsy  beast  had  a  substantial 
lump  of  mutton  in  his  jaws :  he  saw 
the  shadow  in  the  water,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  grasp  that  lost  the  sub- 
stance. What  are  the  people  doing  in 
reference  to  church  property  ?  Exactly 
what  the  dog  did  with  his  lump  of 
mutton.  They  cannot  see  that  church 
property,  kept  as  it  is,  is  their  own 
property — that  it  is  to  them  and  to 
their  children  that  it  passes  — that  each 
individual  parson  is  one  of  themselves, 
who  enjoys  his  share  only  for  life;  and 


that  on  his  demise  that  share  is  again 
thrown  into  the  bag,  to  be  raffled  for 
by  the  whole  community.  They  can- 
not see  that  the  bishops  and  dignitaries 
are  in  a  very  great  majority  of  instances 
men  of  humble  birth,  who  retain  their 
rank  and  their  stations  only  for  a  sea- 
son, and  leave  them,  not  to  their  sons, 
but  to  the  many-headed  monster.  No 
mortal  ingenuity  could  make  all  the 

giople  life-renters  at  the  same  time, 
ut  surely  it  is  worth  something  to 
them  to  know  that  there  is  an  institu- 
tion which  gives  to  each  at  least  the 
chance  of  becoming  a  partner  in  the 
great  property  of  the  country ;  and  if 
they  were  not  besotted  beyond  all 
hope  of  enlightenment,  they  would  see 
that  there  is  one  only.  That  institution 
is  the  church.  Let  them  destroy  it  if 
they  will ;  but  as  surely  as  they  do  so, 
tlieir  posterity  will  find  out  that  their 
own  fatlieis  were  their  plunderers. 

HoUa,  what  place  is  this?  The 
shore  of  Stirling;  and,  behold,  the  twi- 
light is  fast  deepening  into  as  much  of 
night  as  is  ever  experienced  at  this 
season  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Well, 
well,  we  have  had  a  most  delightful 
sail,  and  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  alto- 
gether unprofitable.  Our  philosopher 
is  silent;  and  worthy  Twaddle  looks 
as  if  he  would  willingly  be  convinced, 
were  it  possible  to  penetrate  his  thick 
skull  except  with  a  sledge-hammer. 
So  we  put  ourselves  under  the  care  of 
your  porter,  Mr.  Gentle,  who  will 
doubtless  conduct  us  to  a  hostelry 
sufficiently  commodious  for  our  humble 
desires.  Good  night,  friend  1  your 
river  is  beautiful.  And  to-morrow, 
being  the  Sunday — a  day  on  which 
we  never  travel — it  is  our  intention  to 
devote  it,  first  to  the  public  worship  of 
the  Creator,  next  to  a  cursory  examin- 
ation of  your  ancient  and  renowned 
borough. 


MR.  DUNCOMB£  AND  MR.  FBA8ER. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  expected  of  us,  that  we  should  say  something  of  the  afiair  in 
which  Mr.  Fraser  has  been  involved  with  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  M.P.  for  Fiusbury. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are,  we  take  for  granted,  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to 
render  it  necessary  that  we  should  formally  recapitulate  them  in  our  text ;  but  as 
a  few  days  make  every  thing  in  this  good  city  to  be  either  wholly  forgotten  or 
most  dimly  remembered,  we  give  the  report  of  what  occurred  at  the  police-office 
in  a  note,*  which  will  rescue  them  from  the  oblivion  to  which  all  newspapers 

*  "  Marlbobouoh  Street. —  Duel  Prevented, — At  the  evening  sitting,  on 
Wednesday,  before  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  James  Fraaer,  bookBeller,  215,  Recent  Street, 
the  proprietor  of  Fbaser's  Magazine,  came  into  the  office,  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  and  applied  for  a  warrant  against  Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe,  Esq.,  the 
member  for  Finsbury,  under  the  followins^  circumstances : — 

"  Mr.  Fraser  said,  about  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  a  gentleman,  who  stated 
himself  to  be  Lord  Allen,  came  into  his  shop  and  presented  a  letter  to  him,  with  the 
intimation  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  Mr.  Duncombe  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands. 
On  opening  it,  he  found  the  contents  to  be  as  follows : — 

"  '  13,  Arlington  Street,  Sept  3, 1834. 

" '  Sir, — Having  this  moment  read  a  most/abe  and  atrocious  attack  upon  both  my 
publio  as  well  as  my  private  character,  in  your  Magazine  for  the  present  month,  I  call 
upon  you  either  to  give  a  oontradiction  to  it,  as  full,  as  explicit,  and  as  public  as  the 
calumnies  which  you  have  been  the  means  of  disseminating ;  or  else  that  satisfactioii 
which  one  gentleman  has  a  right  to  demand  from  another  who  has  so  unwazrantably 
and  falsely  maligned  him.  My  friend  Lord  Allen  will  deliver  this  into  your  hands, 
and  receive  your  reply. 

"  '  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  '  To  James  Fraser,  Esq.*  "  ^  Thomas  S.  Duncombe.' 

"  Mr.  Fraser  proceeded  to  state,  that  having  read  the  epistle,  he  told  his  lordship 
he  had  no  answer  to  give,  on  which  his  lord&ip  left  the  shop.  Having  made  an 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  (Mr.  Fraser^  considered  the  letter  had  beoi  sent  to  him 
with  a  view  of  provoking  him  to  a  breacn  of  the  peace,  by  inciting  him  to  engaee  in 
a  duel,  a  warrant  was  immediately  granted,  and  intrusted  to  Clement,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  establishment. 

"  Yesterday,  about  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Fraser,  came  into  the  office,  accompanied  by  the  Marquees  of 
Worcester,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the  matter  was  called  before  Mr.  Dyer,  in 
the  magistrate's  private  room. 

"  Mr.  Dyer,  addressing  Mr.  Duncombe,  said  he  presumed  Mr.  Duncombe  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  agrainst  him  t 

**  Mr.  Duncombe  replied  he  was  informed  of  it  by  the  officer,  who  had,  at  an 
early  hour  that  morning,  called  on  him  to  request  his  attendance  at  the  office. 

'*  Mr.  Dyer  said,  in  that  case  he  had  a  straightforward  duty  to  perform,  which 
was,  first,  to  order  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Fraser  to  be  read  over. 

"  Mr.  Fraser,  who  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his  friends,  made  oath  to  the 
truth  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Dyer  then  required  Mr.  Duncombe  to  enter  into  sureties  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  Mr.  Fraser,  himself  in  the  sum  of  500^,  and  two  sureties  in  2501.  each. 

"  The  required  sureties  were  immediately  provided,  and  all  parties  then  left  the 
office." 

"  At  Mr.  Fraser's  request  we  subjoin  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to 
Mr.  Duncombe : — 

"  *  215,  Regent  Street,  Thursdav,  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Sept.  4, 1834. 
"  <  Sir, —  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  will,  upon  reflection,  perceive  that  the 
course  which  I  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  your  note  of  yesterday, 
was  the  only  one  which,  as  publisher  of  the  Magazine,  I  could  have  possibly  pursued. 
You  will  at  once  see,  that  if  I  were  to  have  replied  to  vour  note  after  the  fashion  you 
desired,  I  should  have  set  a  precedent  which  would  of  necessity  subject  me  hereaflter 
to  personal  annovance  from  every  body,  high  and  low,  who  might  fancy  himself 
injured  or  offended  in  the  publication.  Having  submitted  these  remarks  to  your 
consideration,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  shall  be  open  to 
you  next  month  for  the  explanation  or  denial  of  those  charges  which  you  have  stated 
to  be  '  false  and  atrocious.' 

"  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

**  *  Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
"  *  Thomas  S.  Duncombe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Arlington  Street'  '*  *•  •  James  Fraseb.' 
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are  destined.  We  select  that  of  the  Morning  ChronkUf  as  being  the  fullest : 
there  is  otherwise  no  material  dilTerence  between  it  and  those  which  appeared  in 
the  other  papers.  We  add  Mr.  Eraser's  own  statement  of  what  occurred  between 
him  and  Lord  Allen  to  that  which  his  lordship  has  already  laid  before  the  public. 
In  brief,  we  may  say  here,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Duneombe  was  offended  (we 

The  following  are  the  statements  of  Lord  Allen  and  Mr.  Fraser,  of  what  occurred 
between  them :  — 

No.L 


LORD  Allen's  statsmint. 


"  *  Mr.  Duneombe  having  asked  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fraser,  and 
to  receive  an  answer  to  it,  I  had  this  day  an  interview  with  him  at  his  house  in 
Regent  Street,  and  delivered  it  to  him.  Having  read  it,  be  declared  that  he  could 
give  no  answer  to  it ;  but  upon  my  pressing  him  for  one,  he  said  that  the  letter  con- 
tained a  challenge, —  that  he  by  no  means  approved  of  hostile  meetings,  and  that  he 
should  immediately  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  a  warrant  against  Mr.  Duneombe,  and 
bind  him  over  to  keep  the  peace.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
Frasxb's  Magazine,  which  contained  an  article  traducing  Mr.  Duucombe's  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  he  would  have  declined  giving  the  name  of  the  author  bad  be  been 
applied  to  for  it.  '  Allen.' 

"  <  Mount  Street,  Sept.  3,  1834.' 

No.  II. 

MR.  FRASER's  statement. 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  erening,  Lord  Viscount  Allen 
entered  my  shop,  and,  addressing  me,  requested  to  see  tbe  editor  of  Fraser's  Ma- 
gazine. I  begged  his  lordship  to  step  for  a  mmnent  into  my  inner  room,  which  he 
did,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  followed.  He  then  repeated  his  request,  and  I  replied 
that  the  editor  was  not  to  be  seen ;  but  that  if  his  business  in  any  way  related  to  the 
Magazine,  by  communicating  it  to  me,  I  should  take  care  that  it  was  attended  to.  I 
added,  that  my  name  was  Fraser.  On  hearing  that,  his  lordship  said  that  he  had  a 
letter  for  me,  which  be  immediately  presented.  On  opening  tbe  letter,  I  turned  to 
the  signature,  and,  seeing  the  name  of  Duneombe,  said,  "  Mr.  Thomas  Duneombe,  I 
presume,  the  member  for  Finsbury  1"  His  lordship  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
I  proceeded  to  read  the  contents.  Having  done  that,  I  said,  "  My  lord,  am  I  to 
understand  from  this  note  that  Mr.  Duneombe  wishes  me  to  fight  a  duel  with  bim, 
and  that  be  hereby  challenges  me  V 

Lord  AlUn, — *'  You  must,  sir,  either  contradict  what  has  been  stated  in  your  last 
Magaiine,  or  else  Mr.  Duneombe  demands  that  satisfaction  which  one  gentleman  has 
a  riffht  to  demand  from  another  who  offends  him." 

Mr.  Frater, — "  Let  me  distinctly  understand,  my  lord,  if  I  interpret  this  note 
rightly.  Am  I  to  consider  this  note  as  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Duneombe  1  I  shall 
feel  extremely  obliged  if  yonr  lordship  will  be  explicit  in  this  matter,  that  we  may 
understand  one  another. 

Lard  Allen, — *'  Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Duneombe  does  mean  that ;  yes,  the  note 
does  mean  that.  He  has  a  right  to  be  angry  with  your  Magazine ;  for  it  has  pub- 
lished of  him  what  is  fake.  Mr.  Duneombe  is  not  a  <  parmer'  in  Crockford's.  He 
is  a '  patron,'  to  be  sure,  of  that  establishment,  but  to  his  cost,  for  he  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money  there." 

Mr,  Frater. — "  My  lord,  I  hare  no  answer  to  return  to  this  note." 

Lord  Allen* — "  No  answer  to  return !    That  is  strange  !" 

Mr,  Frater, — "  No  answer  whatever,  my  lord." 

Lord  Allen. — "  But  I  cannot  return  without  some  answer ;  I  must  hare  some 
answer." 

I  again  repeated  my  refusal.  He  again  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  reply.  I 
then  said,  "  If  an  answer  be  absolutely  necessary,  perhaps  tbe  most  honouraole  and 
straightforward  course  will  be  for  me  to  tell  your  lordship  what  line  I  mean  to 
pursue }  and  I  therefore  will  thank  your  lordship  to  take  to  Mr.  Duneombe  this 
message, —  that  Mr.  Fraser,  tbe  moment  Lord  AUen  leaves  bis  bouse,  will  imme- 
diately step  over  to  Marlborough  Street  police-office,  and  there  take  out  a  warrant 
against  Mr.  Duneombe,  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Lord  Allen, — **  Surely,  sir,  you  will  not  do  so  extraordinary  a  thing ;  you  cannot 
resort  to  so  strange  a  proceeding  V* 

Mr,  Fraser, — "  Indeed  I  will,  my  lord,  ibe  moment  your  lordship  leaves  this  place; 
and  no  proceeding  of  mine  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  this  of  Mr.  Duneombe 
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suppose^  for  really  we  are  not  quite  sure  which  is  precisely  the  passage  of  which 
he  complaiDs)  by  the  following  paragraph  in  our  last  Magazine,  p.  357 : 

**  Now  the  Finsbory  election  presented  this  point  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner 
to  them.  It  was  not  a  question  between  two  men  of  '  fashionable  morals' — the  one 
a  Whig,  the  other  a  Tory ;  nor  was  it  a  contest  between  two  candidates  of  some  re- 
ligions rank — the  one  a  Churchman,  the  other  a  Dissenter :  but  it  was  a  competition 
between  a  man  of  spotless  character  for  religion  and  morality,  and  one  of  infsmoos 
notoriety  for  every  sort  and  degree  of  vice.  In  Mr.  Pownall  thej  had  a  man  who 
was  personally  known  to  them,  as  actively  engaged  in  every  effort  of  religioD  or 
benevolence  in  which  they  themselves  professed  to  be  interested.  In  Mr.  Duncomhe 
they  saw  one  whose  fame  had  reached  through  all  classes  as  a  distinguished  supporter 
of  the  eambling-bouse,  the  brothel,  and  every  haunt  of  vice.  But  then,  on  the  other 
band,  in  Mr.  Pownall  ther  saw  a  Churchman,— in  Mr.  Duncomhe  they  saw  one  who 
would  willingly  be  their  instrument  in  pulling  down  the  Church.  Every  profession, 
therefore,  was  forgotten :  all  idea  of  Religion  being  of  m<Mre  value  than  Dissent  was 
abandoned  ;  and  the  Dissenters  of  Finsbury,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  came 
forth  with  seal  and  alacrity  as  the  supporters  of  the  favourite  of  Madame  Vestris,  and 
the  patron  of  (or  partner  m)  Crockford'a  hell !" 

Alarmed  lest  his  moral  character  should  be  ruined  by  such  imputations  as 
these,  Mr.  Duncomhe  determined  to  shew  that  he  was  a  proper  representative 
of  the  dissenting  piety  of  Finsbury,  by  challenging  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Fraser  not 
being  inclined  to  this  mortal  arbitrement —  perhaps  not  thinking  that  a  question 
of  religious  morals  was  best  decided  by  recourse  to  die  pistol ;  perhaps  being  a 
man  of  trade,  not  of  war,  and,  however  accustomed  to  *'  reviews,''  averse  to  being 
^'paraded'' — summoned  the  constable  instead  of  a  second,  and  removed  the 
scene  of  meeting  to  Marlborough  Street,  where  Mr.  Duncomhe  was  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace ;  and  so  stands  the  matter  at  present,  except  that  Mr.  Duncomhe, 
we  have  been  told,  has  threatened  to  bring  the  libel  before  a  court  of  law — a 
course  of  proceeding  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  usual  practice  of  lovers 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.    We  care  not  about  it.    He  may  do  so  if  he  pleases. 

The  press,  Ix>ndon  and  provincial,  took  up  the  quarrel  at  considerable  length. 
The  Times  said,  that  Mr.  Fraser  ought  to  have  immediately  expressed  his  regret 
that  any  such  matter  should  have  appeared  in  his  Magazine :  we  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  such  is  not  the  conduct  of  the  Times  itself  on  similar  occasions. 
Would  Mr.  Walter,  if  asked  by  a  gentleman  sent  on  behalf  of  Lord  Brougham  to 


in  sending  such  a  message  to  a  man  like  myself,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business, 
and  not  at  all  moving  in  fashionable  life." 

Lord  Allen, — "  You  have,  however,  dined  in  company  with  Mr.  Duncomhe." 

Mr.  Prater, — "  It  may  be  so,  though  I  do  not  just  now  recollect  that  I  had  such 
an  honour." 

Lord  Allen, — '*  Well,  no  matter ;  the  Magazine  is  yours,  and  you  are  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  Mr.  Duncomhe  looks  for  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Fraser, — '^  There  certainly  cao  be  no  mistake  on  that  head,  my  lord ;  for  the 
note  is  plainly  enough  addressed  to  me,  James  Fraser." 

Lord  Allen.—-**  Yes,  the  note  is  intended  for  you.'* 

Mr,  Fraser, — "  Some  strange  proceedings  have  occurred  in  connexion  with  this 
Magazine  from  persons  who  have  considered  themselves  aggrieved,  and  I  have  had . 
to  encounter  them  in  various  ways,  but  never  was  so  callea  upon  before.  The  usual 
course  is  to  demand  the  name  o(  the  author,  and  with  his  permission  I  have  been 
always  ready  to  deliver  it  up ;  but  here  I,  who  do  not  approve  of  hostile  meetings, 
am  called  upon  to  go  out  and  fight.  With  this  letter  before  me,  and  with  such  a 
purpose  declared,  I  must  say,  that  even  if  your  lordship  did  now  demand  the^name  of 
the  author,  I  should  refuse  it." 

Lord  Allen, — "  We  look  to  you,  sir.    Do  you  intend  to  act  as  you  said  ?" 

Mr,  Fraser, — "  Certainly,  my  lord." 

Lord  Allen. — '*  Good  morning,  sir." 

Mr,  Fraser, — "  Good  morning,  my  lord." 

And,  after  a  bow  on  each  side.  Lord  Allen  and  I  parted,  never  again,  [  trust,  to 
meet  on  any  business  so  foolish.  Jambs  Fr  a  as  a. 

215,  Regent  Street,  Sept.  5,  1834. 
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demand  satisfaction  tor  all  the  articles  imputing  vile  conduct  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, ha?e  immediately  declared  that  he  was  particularly  sorry,  and  would  next 
day  appear  in  white-sheeted  penitence  in  his  own  hroad  sheet  ?  Mr.  Walter, 
we  rather  think,  would  not,  as  Mr.  Fraser  did,  have  even  offered  as  the  vehicle  of 
refutation  of  the  offence  that  which  had  conveyed  it.  The  Herald  twaddled ; 
which  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  common  practice  in  that  very  respectable  journal. 
The  Courier  J  which,  when  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  present  ma- 
nagement are  considered,  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  silent  on  any  subject 
connected  with  duels  arising  from  political  writing,  was  at  once  paltry  and  ran- 
corous in  its  remarks ;  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  more  extended  observation. 
The  John  Bully  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  blamed  that  spirit  of  personality  which 
mingles  the  details  of  private  life  with  political  quarrels ;  and,  with  a  delightful 
degree  of  consistent  decorum,  was  shocked  at  the  introduction  of  the  name  of 
Madame  Vestris.  The  peace-loving  Age  recommended  conciliation ;  and  the 
DiqMtchy  in  spile  of  its  prepossessions  on  that  score,  was  favourable  to  the  appeal 
to  the  police.  The  Examiner,  perhaps,  said  the  most  sensible  thing  of  the 
whole  lot ;  for  it  maintained  that,  to  make  the  matter  equal,  as  Mr.  Duncombe 
had  called  out  Mr.  Fraser  for  publishing  another  man's  article,  so  Mr.  Fraser 
should  have  called  out  Lord  Allen  for  publishing  another  man's  challenge. 

The  Mormng  Chronicle  was  somewhat  mbid,  and  its  observations  may  serve 
to  hang  upon  them  some  commentaries  on  Whig  notions  of  the  press : 

"  Mr.  Tbcnnas  Dnucombe  has  been  foully  slandered  in  Frassr^s  Maoazine  for 
this  month,  in  a  review  of  '  The  Past  Session  of  Parliament.'  Speaking  of  the 
Finsbury  election,  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  lauds  the  Tory  candidate,  Mr.  Pownall, 
as  a  man  of '  spotless  character  for  religion  and  morality.'  This  may  be  the  case : 
indeed  we  have  always  heard  that  gendeman  spoken  favourably  of  in  that  respect ; 
and  we  trust  he  will  find  in  the  consolations  of  religion  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  honour  of  representing  Finsbury.  The  electors  of  Finsbury  did  not 
reject  him  because  he  was  moral  and  religious,  but  because,  judging  of  him  by  several 
previous  exhibitions,  and  especially  the  noted  expedition  to  Windsor,  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  Catholic  emancipation,  they  thought  him  a  gentleman  who  must  have 
a  sufficient  task  on  his  hands  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  But,  in  contrast  with 
Mr.  Pownall,  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  is  represented  as  one  of'  infamous  notoriety  for  every 
sort  and  degree  of  vice.'  Not  content  with  this,  the  writer  tells  us  that  '  in  Mr. 
Duncombe  they  saw  one  whose  fame  had  reached  through  all  classes,  as  a  distin- 
guished supporter  of  the  gambling-house,  the  brothel,  and  every  haunt  of  vice.'  And 
aa  if  tiiis  were  not  sufficiently  intelligible,  the  Dissenters  of  Fmsbury  are  described 
as  the  <  supporters  of  the  favourite  of  Madame  Vestris,  and  the  patron  of  and  partner 
in  Crockford's  hell !' 

*<  That  Mr.  Duncombe  may  have  participated  in  the  follies  of  young  men  of  his 
rank  of  life,  is  possible.  We  are  not  the  apologists  of  follies  or  vices,  and  Mr. 
Duncombe  himself  has  probably  no  great  satisfaction  in  looking  back  on  them.  But 
if  we  are  to  tolerate  inquiries  into  private  life,  and  if  youthful  follies  are  to  exclude 
a  man  for  ever  from  pubUc  trust,  how  few  would  be  able  to  encounter  the  ordeal ! 
We  have  never  beard  that  Mr.  Duncombe  had  a  greater  share  of  vices  than  young 
men  of  his  rank  of  life  ;  and  certain  we  are  that  no  man  is  more  generally  beloved  by 
men  of  all  parties.  It  could  only  be  from  his  being  a  general  favourite  that  the  very 
severe  things  he  has  often  said  in  Parliament  of  his  opponents  have  been  so  patiently 
borne.  One  would  suppose  from  the  description  of  '  his  being  notorious  for  every 
aort  and  degree  of  vice,'  that  some  of  the  individuals  who  find  it  necessary  to  retire 
to  Paris  or  Brussels  are  angels  compared  with  him. 

**  However,  the  extravagance  of  the  accusation  may  be  said  to  defeat  itself.  There 
are  people,  however,  who  may  suppose  from  his  beinp^  described  as  a  patron  of  (or 
partner  in)  Crockford's  hell,  that  he  really  is  something  more  than  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  high  mshion  are —namely,  a  sub- 
scriber to  Crockford's  Club.  The  insinuation  is,  not  only  thsit  he  is  an  inveterate 
gambler,  but  tiiat  he  decoys  men  to  Crockford's  hell  to  be  plundered,  and  has  an 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  There  never  was  a  fouler  calumny  uttered. 
These  are  not,  however,  imputations  to  be  lij^htly  thrown  out !  What  would  be  said 
of  us  if  we  were  to  charge  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry,  or 
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any  oUier  member  of  Crockford's  Club  (which  we  might  do  with  equal  justice)  with 
being  a  patron  of  or  partner  in  Crockford*s  hell  1 

"  The  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  consequence  of  the  libel,  led  to  some 
proceedings  yesterday  at  Marlborough  Street  police-office.  Mr.  Duncombe  gave  Mr. 
Fraser  the  option  of  contradicting  the  libel,  or  satisfying  him  in  another  way ;  and 
Mr.  Fraser  declined  boUi.  We  hare  inserted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fraser,  written  sub- 
sequent to  the  proceedings  at  the  police-office.  It  would  hare  been  in  better  taste  to 
have  ascertained  whether  Mr.  Duncombe  would  accept  of  the  offer  in  this  letter  when 
Mr.  Duncombe's  friend  waited  on  him.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  libel ;  and  if  Mr. 
Fraser 's  publication  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  so  foul  a  calumny,  the  least  he 
could  do  was  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  was 
magnanimous  enough  to  express  his  readiness  to  accept  of  a  contradiction.  If  we 
had  been  betrayed  mto  a  groundless  charge  against  any  man,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  find  so  liberal  a  party  to  deal  with.  Before  we  bad  heard 
of  Mr.  Fraser*s  letter,  we  learned  that  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  Mr. 
Fraser  and  another  journal. 

"  We  understand  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  charge  against  Mr» 
Duncombe  of  being  drunk,  and  vociferating  obstreperously  while  Mr.  George 
Wood  was  speaking  in  the  debate  on  one  of  the  stages  of  the  bill  for  admitting  Dis- 
senters into  the  Universities.  We  have  beard  an  individual  named  as  having  dis« 
tinguished  himself  by  loud  noises  on  that  occasion ;  but  that  individual  was  neither 
Mr.  Duncombe  nor  the  other  gentleman  mentioned  in  Fbaser»  but  an  Ultra-Tory." 

Before  we  say  any  thing  more,  we  must  here  clear  away  a  brace  of  falsehoods. 

To  lower  Mr.  Pownall,  the  Chronicle  talks  of  bis  **  previous  exhibitions, 
especially  the  noted  expedition  to  Windsor.''  But  the  Chronicle  well  knows 
that  Mr.  Pownali  liad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  expedition — that  he  was 
not  in  it — that,  in  short,  it  would  he  just  as  fair  to  connect  with  it  the  name  of 
Mr.  Duncombe,  or  of  any  other  person  1 

To  exculpate  Mr.  Duncombe,  the  Chronicle  avers  that  it  is  untrue  that  he 
was  a  party  in  that  uproar  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  its  own  columns 
furnished  so  graphic  an  account.  On  this  point  we  shall  only  call  one  witness, 
and  that  one  from  among  Mr.  Duncombe's  own  supporters  —  the  True  Sun  of 
Friday,  September  5 : 

"  The  Chronicle  has  understood  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  coupling 
Mr.  Duncombe's  name  with  this  disgracefully  drunken  outbreak.  No  denial  is 
offered  in  the  name  of  '  the  other  gentleman  mentioned  in  Fraur ;'  and  about  hh 
share  in  the  transaction  we  know  as  little  as  our  contemporary  does.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  understood  by  others,  we  are  bound  for  ourselves  to  say — and  we  say 
it  with  regret — that  we  '  understood '  most  distinctlv  at  the  time,  from  a  gentleman 
with  whom  Mr.  Duncombe's  person  and  voice  are  ola  acquaintances,  that  the  honour- 
able member  did  occupy  a  post  somewhere  out  of  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  did  lead  or 
join  in  the  disgraceful  discord  which  the  reporter  in  the  Chronicle  has  found  it 
impossible  to  describe." 

Having  got  rid  of  this,  we  proceed  to  inquire  of  the  Morning  Chronicley  if  the 
reflections  on  the  "  life  and  conversation ''  of  Mr.  Duncombe,  which  appeared  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  in  the  article  complained  of,  appeared  there  for  the  first 
time  ?  If  he  was  in  that  article  *'  foully  slandered,''  had  not  these  foul  slanders 
met  Iiis  eye  a  hundred  times  before;  and  why  was  be  newly  become  so  sensitive? 
We  are  not  here  inquiring  about  their  truth  or  falsehood.  They  were  neither 
more  true  nor  more  false  in  this  Magazine,  than  they  were  where  he  originally 
read  them  ;  and  it  is  nothing  but  hypocrisy — or,  to  use  the  more  ordinary  word, 
humbug — to  pretend  to  believe  that  Mr.  Duncombe,  or  his  second  (Lord  Allen), 
or  his  bail  (the  Marquess  of  Worcester  and  Mr.  Cosby),  or  any  other  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  coteries  and  clubs  in  which  they  habitually  move,  feel  any 
especial  horror  in  being  accused  of  ''  participating  in  the  vices  and  follies  of 
young  men  of  their  rank  of  life;"  though,  in  plain  truth,  not  one  oftliem  is  a 
very  young  gentleman  just  now,  unless  Lord  Allen  should  claim  that  distinction 
in  the  manner  of  FalstafT,  whom  he  in  one  particular  in  no  small  degree  re- 
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semblesy  however  his  lordship  may  difibr  from  the  greasy  kDighi  in  many  others. 
The  Chronicle,  me  suspect,  intends  a  joke>  though  it  is  clumsily  expressed,  when  it 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Duncombe  has  no  great  satisfaction  now  in  looking  back  on 
the  pleasures  of  his  youth.    But  we  wish  to  meddle  with  graver  matters. 

We  pass  by  also  an  allusion  which  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  to  ask  the 
writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  if  his  paper  was  not  usually  made  the  vehicle  of 
charges  agaiust  people  of  the  Tory  party,  far  more  atrocious  than  any  thing 
which  here  rouses  its  hypocritical  indignation  ?  How  was  George  IV.  treated  ? 
Was  he  never  in  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle  foully  slandered  ?  Have  there 
not  been  accusations,  proved  to  be  as  ialse  as  hell,  urged  with  a  malignity  of 
ceaseless  growth  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ?  What  vras  the  language 
addressed  towards  every  man  who  opposed  the  mania  of  reform,  or  who  doubted 
the  propriety  of  surrendering  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  ?  If  it  be  an 
outrage  to  impute  to  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  **  fashionable  vices,^'  bow  does  the 
Chronicle  justify  its  constant  allusions  to  the  late  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  ?  How  defend 
the  insinuations  conveyed  by  a  subscription-list,  which  it  published  not  long 
before  the  article  which  now  fills  its  sensitive  columns  with  wrath  ?  If  we 
thought  the  matter  worth  the  trouble,  we  should  find,  by  turning  over  the  files  of 
the  ChroTucle  for  any  year  of  the  last  forty  of  its  existence,  at  least  a  hundred 
**  libeb"  more  **  foul  and  slanderous.'' 

**  This,"  says  the  Chroniclej  "  is  not  an  ordinary  libel."  Certainly  not,  as 
compared  with  the  libels  of  the  Chronicle  itself.  It  is  tame,  quiet,  and  insigni- 
ficant. **  If  Mr.  Fraser's  publication  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  so  foul  a 
calumny,  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  to 
Mr.  Duncombe,  who  was  magnanimous  enough  to  express  his  readiness  to  accept 
of  a  contradiction."  Well!  Mr.  Fraser  did  express  such  a  readiness.  He  has 
expressed  himself  quite  ready  to  allow  Mr.  Duncombe  or  Lord  Allen  to  write  (if 
his  lordship  can  write)  any  contradiction  they  pleased,  and  to  insert  it  in  his 
Magazine.  Is  it  the  theory  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  when  a  person  who 
is  ofiended  by  a  newspaper  or  magazine  sends  a  threat  of  a  challenge  to  its  pro- 
prietor—  to  a  man  who,  as  every  body  knows,  is  not  the  author  of  the  matter 
complained  of —  he  is  at  once  to  be  convinced,  without  further  argument,  that 
the  offence  was  given  or  was  taken  unjustly  ?  If  it  be,  it  is  a  charming  theory 
indeed ;  but  one  which,  we  rather  suspect,  Mr.  Easthope  would  not  prefer  seeing 
reduced  to  practice. 

Lord  Allen  did  not  point  out  in  his  conversation,  nor  Mr.  Duncombe  in  his 
note,  what  were  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  article  complained  of.  How  then 
was  Mr.  Fraser  to  know,  nnless  they  were  declared  ?  Even  now  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  what  Mr.  Duncombe  wishes  to  have  denied.  Did  Mr.  Duucombe  mean 
that  we  should  deny  that  he  is  a  firequenter  of  the  coulissei,  or  of  the  gaming-table  ? 
or  if  not,  of  what  does  he  wish  the  denial  to  be  made?  We  protest  at  once 
against  some  of  the  insinuations  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  as  being  what  never 
for  a  moment  crossed  our  imagination. 

Not  only  did  Lord  Allen  and  Mr.  Duncombe  refrain  from  declaring  what  it  was 
that  offended  them,  but  neither  of  them  asked,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  name  of 
tlie  writer.  The  insinuations  of  the  Courier  have  no  sort  of  foundation.  The 
writer  of  the  article  is  not  unknown,  nor,  as  the  immense  sale  of  his  Toiy 
pamphlets,  extracted  firom  this  Magazine,  will  prove,  is  his  influence  unfelt. 
Mr.  Fraser  says  truly,  in  his  statement,  that  the  practice  is  on  such  occasions  to 
consult  with  the  writer  of  an  article  complained  of;  and  sure  we  are  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  that  which  has  called  forth  the  anger  of  Mr.  Duncombe 
would  have  instantly  given  Mr.  Fraser  authority  to  use  his  name.  After  the  turn 
the  affair  had  taken,  Mr.  Fraser  insisted  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  done ; 
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but  we  have  reoeiYed  from  our  contributor  Ibe  following  article,  which  we 
submit  without  further  preface : 

"  The  writer  of  a  certain  article  in  the  last  numher  of  Fraser^s  Magazine,  with 
some  passages  of  which  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Thomas  Dunoombe  to  be  offended, 
cannot  but  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  say  a  few  words,  both  with  a  view  of 
setting  himself  right  with  the  public,  and  also  of  correcting  several  errors  into 
which  Mr.  Duncorobe  has  undoubtedly  fallen. 

**  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this,  that  Mr.  Duncombe  must  have  read  the 

gaper  of  which  he  complains,  in  great  haste,  and  without  due  consideration.  The 
lunden  committed  by  him  in  the  matter  of  the  challenge,  put  his  '  more  haste 
than  good  speed'  beyond  a  doubt.  But  his  whole  conduct  exhibits  a  tissue  of 
hurry  and  misconstruction,  as  much  with  reference  to  Uie  tubitance  of  the  coo- 
troversy,  as  to  die  mode  of  carrying  it  on. 

**  The  leading  error  of  the  whole  affair,  for  instance,  was  the  fimcying  that 
some  personal  attack  bad  been  especially  levelled  against  Aim ;  whereas  a  second 
glance  would  have  shewn  him,  in  a  moment,  that  the  argument  of  the  writer  was 
tevelled  in  a  totally  different  direction,  and  that  his  name  was  only  introduced 
enpauant,  as  an  illustration  of  the  leading  fiict  asserted ;  which  was  the  gross  in- 
consistency of  the  Dissenters.  So  far,  indeed,  from  there  being  any  wish  or  in- 
tention to  wound  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Duncombe,  the  writer  can  unreservedly 
assert  that  no  idea  of  the  kind  ever  crossed  bis  mind;  and  that  such  a  result, 
when  it  was  seen  to  have  been  produced,  was  to  him  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
undesired. 

<*  But  perhaps  Mr.  Duncombe  may  demand  what  right  any  one  possessed  — 
even  supposing  him  to  be  actuated  by  no  malicious  feeling — what  right  he  pos- 
sessed, merely  because  it  suited  the  course  of  his  argument,  to  take  such  liberties 
with  the  name  and  character  of  another,  and  to  drag  his  private  failings  before 
the  public  eye?  In  this  question  is  involved  the  second  ot  Mr.  D.*s  errors.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  was  wrong  in  describing  the  passages  in  question  as  consti- 
tuting 'an  attack'  upon  him,  or  as  dictated  by  personal  animosity.  And  now 
he  errs  in  denominating  them  <an  attack  on  private  character,'  and  a  wanton 
invasion  of  the  precincts  of  private  life. 

*'  That  there  was  any  thing  wanton  or  gratuitous  in  the  strictures  put  forth,  is 
obviously  untrue.  There  was  no  searching  out  or  following  Mr.  Duncombe :  be 
it  was  that  brought  himself  fairly  under  notice,  by  throwing  the  gauntlet  down 
before  the  nine  thousand  Finsbury  electors.  Can  any  thing  be  more  obvious 
than  the  distinction  between  attacking  a  man  who  unobtrusively  pursues  his  quiet 
path  within  the  precincts  of  his  private  circle ;  and  offering  fair  and  legitimate 
strictures  on  his  general  character,  when  he  presents  himself  as  aspiring  to  the 
honours  of  a  public  trust  ? 

"  Mr.  Duncombe,  then,  was  spoken  of  as  the  candidate,  and  because  he  had 
been  the  candidate,  for  the  borough  of  Finsbury.  But  it  is  next  asked,  why 
attack  private  character  ? 

'*  What  is  it  to  attack  private  character?  Were  the  dailv  invectives  against 
the  assumed  avarice  of  Lord  Eldon,  which,  during  that  nobleman's  chancellor- 
ship, filled  the  columns  of  the  Times  and  Chronicle  —  were  these  'atucks  on 
private  character,'  or  not?  If  they  were,  then  such  attacks,  on  the  shewing  of 
the  liberal  press,  are  sometimes  allowable.  If  these  were  not  '  attacks  on  pri- 
vate character,'  then  we  know  not  what  we  have  said  that  can  fiiirly  come  under 
that  description.  If  Lord  Eldon 's  income,  and  savings,  and  penuriousness,  and 
accumulation  of  wealth,  were  fair  subjects  of  remark  —  were,  in  short,  public 
topics — then,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Duncombe's  well-known  and  avowed 
habit«  of '  fashionable  gaiety '  must  be  equally  open  to  observation. 

*^  To  cater  scraps  of  in-door  scandal,  and  to  dwell  upon  particular  instances 
of  indiscretion  or  of  vice,  endeavouring  thereby  to  fix  a  character  upon  a  public 
man  of  which  he  is  perhaps  totally  undeserving,  is  a  hateful  propensity,  and  a 
practice  altogether  intolerable.  But  the  article  complained  of  had  not  a  particle 
of  this  crimiiuility  :  it  went  no  farther  than  Mr.  Duncombe's  well-known  and  no- 
torious fame.  That  Mr.  Duncombe  has  acquired  for  himself,  like  most  other  men 
of  activity  and  vivacity,  a  sort  of  common  fame,  will  not  be  denied.  It  was  to 
this  common  fame,  such  as  it  might  be,  that  the  article  complained  of  alluded. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  can  justly  be  called  *  an  attack  on  private  cha- 
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racter;'  there  is  nothing,  in  short,  which  is  not  in  daily  practice  among  all 
classes,  up  to  the  most  moral  and  the  most  honourable.  In  every-day  conver- 
sation men  do  not  speak  of  their  fellow-men  as  mere  abstractions,  but  they  affix 
to  every  man  the  character  which  common  report  assigns  to  him ;  and  in  all  this 
there  is  no  necessary  approach  to  scandal  or  to  calumny. 

*'  But  we  come  now  to  the  substance  of  the  question.  When  we  assigned  to 
Mr.  Duncombe  a  certain  character,  and  quoted  public  fame  as  our  authority 
for  so  describing  him,  did  we  speak  truly  or  wisely  ?  Is  he  commonly  reported 
of,  as  we  alleged  him  to  be  ?  This  is  the  only  really  important  part  of  the 
question. 

**  Now  it  is  curious,  that  while  Mr.  Duncombe  himself  is  content,  in  round 
terms,  to  call  our  strictures  ^J'alte  and  atrocious,'  without,  however,  specifying 
any  one  point  in  which  the  said  falsehood  can  be  proved,  all  his  sulvocates  of 
the  press  hold  another  tone.  Not  one  of  them  has  denied  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  description ;  they  only  object  to  the  plainness  of  the  language  employed. 
One  says,  that  it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  '  described  him  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  mixing  in  the  world's  gaieties  and  dissipations.'  Now  this  would  have 
been  only  a  soft  and  sneaking  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

**  Another,  who  likewise  objects  to  the  explicit  terms  used  by  us,  says  that 
Mr.  Duncombe  is  only  a  roue,  which,  in  plain  English,  is  a  profligate  /  Did 
we  ourselves  say  any  thing  more?  But  why  should  we  use  a  French  word 
or  phrase,  when  our  own  language  furnished  sufficient  variety  of  expression  ? 

**  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  deny  that  the  language  we  employed  was 
strong  and  explicit  to  a  degree  not  usual ;  and  which,  periiaps,  in  ordinary  cases, 
might  with  justice  and  propriety  be  softened.  But  our  justification  rests  in  this, 
that  we  were  not  writing  for,  or  addressing  ourselves  to,  Bond  Street  or  the 
Clubs,  but  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Dissenters. 

**  Mr.  Duncombe  himself  must  be  aware  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
using  language  suited  to  the  audience  and  the  occasion.  Should  his  constituents 
call  on  him  to  take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel,  he  would  feel  this  expediency  most  forcibly. 
He  would  find  it  quite  neces^rv  to  adopt  a  totally  difierent  style  of  speech  from 
that  which  is  current  at  Crockrord's  or  the  green-room.  And  so  we,  speaking 
especially  to  the  Dissenters  of  Finsbury,  naturally  used  language  suited  to  the 
habits  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Tabernacle. 

**  That,  for  instance,  which  is  denominated  n  folly  in  fashionable  society,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  sober  fire-side  circle  as  a  crime;  or,  at  least,  a  gross  impropriety. 
But  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  chapel  you  must  go  a  step  further :  the  only  fitting 
term  there  is  a  tin.  Thus  it  is  that  to  say,  in  Pall  Mall,  that  a  man  has  mixed 
in  the  usual  follies  of  the  gay  world,  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  in 
Moorfields,  that  he  is  notorious  for  every  vice.  Had  we  been  reasoning  with  the 
Clubs,  we  might  have  used  their  phraseology ;  but  we  were  addressing  the 
Dissenters,  and  therefore  we  preferred  to  acfopt  that  which  was  customary 
among  them. 

**  One  more  error  must  be  adverted  to,  in  which  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  Mr.  Duncombe  in  the  ambiguity  of  our  language.  We  spoke  of  him  as  '  a 
patron  of,  or  partner  in,  Crockford's  hell.'  He  has  chosen  to  call  this  an  in- 
sinuation that  he  was  in  more  than  an  ordir.ary  way  connected  with  that  esta- 
blishment; but  in  all  truth  and  sincerity  we  can  aver,  that  it  implied  merely 
our  own  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  nature  of  his  connexion  with  that  nest  of 
iniquity.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  our  exceeding  ignorance  in  these 
matters.  We  know  not  the  nature  of  that  establishment;  we  know  not  whether 
it  is  the  property  of  one  person,  or  of  ten,  or  of  five  hundred  ;  we  have  not  an 
idea  whether  Mr.  Duncombe*s  connexion  with  it  is  a  whit  more  close  than  that 
of  hundreds  of  others,  or  wheilier  his  visits  are  more  profitable  than  theirs.  It 
was  in  our  ignorance  of  these  things,  and  with  no  other  meaning^  that  we 
designated  him  in  those  dubious  words  which  we  have  above  quoted :  we  spoke 
doubtfully,  because  we  were  in  a  state  of  doubt. 

"  In  reviewing,  then,  the  expressions  supposed  to  be  complained  of,  no  room 
appears  for  that  sweeping  retractation  or  apology  which  Mr.  Duncombe  demands. 
A  certain  character  was  ascribed  to  him,  as  current  in  general  society.  It  is  still 
believed  to  be  so  current.    That  character  may  be  described  by  a  friend  or 
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advocate,  as  merely  inToMng  *  a  participation  in  the  follies  of  fashionable  life;' 
by  a  censor  it  may  be  called  *  a  notoriety  in  every  kind  of  vice :'  the  two  expres- 
sions meaning  very  much  the  same.  A  habit  of  promiscuoas  intercourse  with  all 
kinds  of  women,  married  or  unmarried ;  a  patronage  of  places  where  the  youthful 
heir  is  often  reduced  to  beggary  and  impelled  to  suicide;  and  a  readiness  to  take 
any  man's  life  for  a  mispla^d  word  or  a  misconstrued  look — ^these  are  the  '  follies 
of  fashionable  life ;'  and  these  habits,  whether  you  choose  to  call  themjbiiiet  or 
crimes,  are  by  common  report  ascribed  to  Mr.  Duncombe.  As  to  any  thing 
further,  as  to  any  such  insinuations  as  are  hinted  at  by  the  Chronicley  we  alto- 
gether and  unreservedly  repudiate  and  put  them  from  us.  We  endeavoured  to 
speak  plainly ;  and  we  meant  exactly  what  we  said,  and  neither  more  nor  less." 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  which  would  not  weaken  its  effect,  and  we 
leave  it  to  the  patient  perusal  of  Mr.  Duncombe  and  his  Finsbury  friends.  We 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  M.P.  did  not  shew  himself  veiy  dearly 
conversant  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  duelling.  Any  one  conversant  with  that 
code  would  have  told  Mr.  Duncombe,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  when 
a  gentleman  receives  what  he  considers  to  be  an  affront  is,  whether  there  is  any 
one  with  whom  he  can  fight.  Unless  he  ascertains  this  &ct,  and  that  most 
clearly,  his  demand  of  the  combat  is  not  much  better  than  vapouring.  Now 
Mr.  Duncombe  made  no  inquiiyof  the  kind.  He  goes  and  at  once  writes  a 
letter,  not  asking  for  the  name  of  the  party  with  whom  he  is  angry,  but  chal- 
lenging a  Regent  Street  bookseller,  who  he  well  knew  was  no  member  of 
the  fighting  classes  of  society.  Any  body  could  have  told  Mr.  Duncombe 
that  our  shopkeepers  are  not  duellists,  and  that  Mr.  Fraser  would  infidlibly 
act  as  Mr.  Murray  did,  when  challenged  by  Dr.  Lyall  for  some  reflections  on 
a  book  of  his  in  the  Quarter fy ;  or,  indeed,  as  any  other  tradesman  in  the  world 
would  have  done,  if  he  had  a  desire  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  sanity. 

This  was  the  first  blunder ;  but  we  may  be  told,  that  it  was  remedied  by  the 
name  of  the  writer  being  demanded  by  Lord  Allen.  In  the  first  place.  Lord 
Allen  made  no  such  demand ;  on  this  point  he  was  a  mute  instrument,  a  Ml- 
organ — like  his  title.  But  even  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  too  late.  A 
challenge  would  have  been  here,  too,  held  out,  without  any  pains  being  taken  to 
ascertain  what  we  have  laid  down  to  be  the  preliminary  step,  viz.  whether  there 
was  a  person  whom  Mr.  Duncombe  could  fight  The  author  of  the  article  might 
have  been  a  clergyman,  a  Quaker,  a  woman,  a  tailor — it  might  have  been  Mr. 
0*Connell,  though,  looking  at  its  politics,  that,  to  be  sure,  was  not  probable; 
and  then  what  would  have  become  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Duncombe's  challenge  ? 
Why,  it  would  have  been  pure  vapouring,  and  iM>thing  more.  Suppose  that  some 
Tory  among  us  were  annoyed  with  any  thing  appearing  in  the  Mormng  Chro- 
nicle, should  we  sally  forth  pistol  in  hand,  determined  to  shoot  the  writer  at  all 
hazards,  even  if  the  offender  proved  to  be  the  Reverend  Doctor  Wade,  or  Francis 
Place  of  Charing  Cross,  or  Miss  Martineau,  or  William  Howitt,  or  Frosty-feced 
Fogo,  or  Aby  Belasco  —  all  of  whom,  we  believe,  contribute  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  or  its  kindred  journal,  Belfs  Life  in  London?  Such  a  Tory  would, 
by  those  who  know  any  thing  of  what  duelling  is,  be  set  down  as  a  silly  person 
without  further  question.  The  clear  course  for  Mr.  Duncombe  to  have  pursued 
was,  without  any  commentary  whatever,  to  have  pointed  out  distinctly  and  de- 
finitely the  passage  of  which  he  complained,  and  demanded  the  name  of  the 
writer.  If  he  had  done  this  at  first,  there  would,  we  imagine,  have  been  no 
hesitation  in  informing  him.  That  being  ascertained,  he  then  might  have  chal- 
lenged the  author  if  he  pleased ;  but,  after  the  note  to  Mr.  Fraser,  it  is  too  late. 
Mr.  Duncombe's  conduct  throughout  was  nothing  but  Xi  continuous  blunder,  and 
it  proves,  that  however  skilful  he  may  be  in  other  pursuits,  he  has  not  acquired 
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more  knowledge  of  the  proper  art  of  sending  challenges  than  the  black-leg^ 
which  is  the  crest  of  his  coat  of  arms. 

But  if  it  be  held  that  the  publisher  or  proprietor  of  a  magazine,  or  review, 
or  newspaper,  should  be  the  target  for  angry  opponents,  we  beg  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  curious  in  duelling  to  the  question  of  partnership.  If  one 
of  us  were  aggrieved  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (which  is  still  published,  we 
understand),  who  is  to  fight  ?  It  belongs  to  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longman ;  are  they  to  fight  by  the  senior  partner,  or  have  they  in 
the  firm  a  partner  specially  for  the  fighting  department  7  If  not,  are  they  to  be 
paraded  in  single  files,  or  in  platoons,  or  in  a  hollow  square,  or  in  line,  one,  two, 
or  three  deep,  with  Brown  and  Green  for  colourmen  ?  Are  they  to  fire  in  volley, 
or  running  fire  along  the  line,  or  irregularly  like  sharpshooters  ?  How  many 
seconds  are  they  to  have  ?  One  a-piece,  or  only  one  for  all  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  Longman  and  Co.?  The  celebrated  Paddy  Holloway  complained  of 
the  puzzling  hardship  of  being  second-man  to  two  men ;  but  second-man  to  six 
must  be  a  post  still  more  difficult  sufficiently  to  fill.  Again,  is  the  duel  to  be 
decided  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners ;  or  must  it  rage  until  the  whole  six 
be  extirpated,  and  the  house  of  the  Longmans  be'blown,  jointly  and  severally, 
out  of  Uie  Row  ?  In  case  of  wounds,  the  matter  is  more  troublesome.  Is  the 
honour  of  their  antagonist  to  be  satisfied  by  wounding  one  slightly,  another 
seriously,  and  so  forth ;  or  must  he  wing  them  all,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify 
the  breaking  off  the  duel?  And  apologies,  too!  If  there  be  one  refractory 
partner  refusing  to  apologise,  are  the  other  five,  who  are  not  so  bloody-minded, 
to  stand  their  ground  ?  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  difficult  and  perplexing 
questions  which  Mr.  Duncombe  has  started  by  his  very  novel  doctrine,  that  he 
is  to  fight  the  owner  of  the  property  of  a  magazine,  and  not  the  writer  of  an 
obnoxious  article  in  it.  We  consign  the  solution  of  the  above  cases  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  in  his  weekly  answers  to  his  pugnacious  corre- 
spondents. We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  a  challenge,  such  as  we  have 
been  imagining :  ^  Gentlemen, — having  this  moment  read,^'  &c.,  and  so  on  to 
^  satisfaction  which  one  squad  of  booksellers  owes  to  a  gentleman." — ^Addressed 
'*  To  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brovm,  Green,  and  Longman.'' 

It  would  be  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  but,  in  reality,  not  more  absurd  than  Mr. 
Duncombe*s  note  to  Mr.  Fraser.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  angry 
with  a  letter  in  the  Standard,  he  did  not  call  out  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  of  Bridge 
Street,  nor  did  be  hint  to  Lord  Winchelsea  that  he  had  any  hostile  intentions 
against  his  lordship  until  he  first  had  positively  ascertained  who  his  man  was. 
Ilien  he  challenged  him  —  most  unwisely,  in  our  opinion ;  but  the  maimer  in 
which  it  was  done,  shewed  that  his  grace  was  as  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  private 
as  of  public  war.    We  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  member  of  Finsbury. 

Enough  of  this.  We  cannot  conclude  without  saying,  that  we  thought  the 
conduct  of  the  Marquess  of  Worcester  not  very  becoming,  in  volunteering  to  mix 
himself  up  so  pointedly  in  a  quarrel  against  a  Tory  magazine.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  no  Whig  nobleman  or  gentleman  would  have  so  come  forward,  under 
any  pretence,  in  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  organs  of  Whiggeiy  was  concerned. 
When  the  marquess*s  uncle,  the  late  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  was  '^  foully 
slandered  "  by  the  Whig  papers,  particularly  by  that  Morning  Chronicle  which  is 
now  the  principal  defender  of  Lord  Worcester's  friend ;  when  fraud,  peculation, 
dishonesty,  and  dishonour  of  every  kind,  were  most  profusely  and  most  slander- 
ously imputed  to  his  lordship ;  if  Lord  Charies  had  been  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  against  any  of  his  maligners,  would  he  have  been  attended  to  the  police- 
office  by  any  Whig  nobleman  —  by  any  branch,  for  example,  of  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset's family  ?  with  which  the  CAnmir/e,  by  the  way,  used  to  confound  Lord 
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Charles.  Not  he,  indeed !  The  Tory  Governor  of  the  Cape  would  have  beeo 
left  to  seek  for  Tory  friends ;  and  no  Whig  would  have  heeu  there  to  huii  angiy 
looks  of  defiance  at  the  Whig  publisher.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  Totj  aris- 
tocracy think  difiereotly  —  that  the  press  of  their  party  is  to  obtain  no  sympathy 
from  them.  Do  they  wonder,  then,  that  their  complaint  of  not  being  supported 
by  the  press,  which  we  hear  so  often  made  by  them,  aiiould  have  some  foundation  ? 
Lord  Alien,  too,  describes  himself  to  be  a  Tory ;  he,  therefore,  might  have  left 
the  business  to  other  hands.  It  is  only  &ir,  however,  to  say,  that  he  executed  it 
with  courtesy  and  good-humour;  and  when  we  find  him  blazoning  as  his  motto, 
'*  Trhunpho  morte  tern  vitdf*  we  hope  that  his  triumph  in  the  former  capacity 
will  be  long  delayed. 

We  have  occupied  with  this  matter  more  space  than  we  had  intended,  but 
we  hope  that  our  readers  will  bear  with  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  they  will  take  an  interest  in  what  concerns  us,  after  having  so  long 
travelled  togedier  on  the  roads  of  Toryism  ;  but  if  in  that  piece  of  flattery  we  are 
self^mistaken,  we  yet  think  it  only  due  to  our  character  to  explain,  as  distinctly 
as  we  could,  what  has  in  some  quarters  been  made  matter  of  chai^ge  against  us. 
We  do  not  often  transgress  by  obtruding  on  the  public  our  personal  concerns : 
in  this  case  we  fancy  we  see  something  of  more  importance.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
to  be  allowed,  that  the  same  arts  which  were  so  mainly  instrumental  in  canyiog 
reform  should  be  allowed  to  be  still  employed  in  preventing  the  expression  c^ 
opinion  on  the  manner  in  which  that  reform  is  working.  Great  authorities  among 
the  Reformers  inculcated  the  necessity  of  selecting  members  of  parliament  in  the 
election  which  was  decisive  of  the  bilfs  success,  by  the  means  of  the  brickbat  and 
the  bludgeon ;  and  the  advice  was,  in  numberiess  instances,  most  carefully  cairied 
into  effect.  Is  it  still  to  be  the  rule  that  similar  methods  are  to  be  resorted  to — 
that  no  one  must  dare  suggest  that  a  candidate  is  eligible  or  ineligible,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  without  being  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  the  pistol  ?  This 
is  a  doctrine  which  comes  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  a  party  which  pro- 
fesses that  it  is  to  do  every  thing  by  pure  aigumeot — to  make  no  way  unless  by 
reason  and  conviction,  and  under  the  diligent  tuition  of  the  schoolmaster  running 
abroad.  It  is  no  precedent  for  them  to  say  that  other  parties,  in  other  times, 
resorted  to  such  practices ;  those  times  are  now  superseded  by  the  empire  of 
Refotm.  But  if  it  be  deemed  necessary  that  duelling  should  be  a  weapon  of 
political  argument  as  in  dden  times,  and  that  a  mouth  that  cannot  be  silenced 
by  tongue  or  pen  should  be  silenced  by  sword  or  pistol,  why  then  we  have  only 
to  say,  let  the  regulations  which  govern  that  mode  of  silencing  be  properly  and 
duly  observed.  We  have  argued,  and  we  think  fairly,  that  Mr.  Duncombe  has 
been  wrong  all  throughout  this  business;  and  we  add  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  we  are  as  happy  that  he  has  blundered  in  bis  appeal  to 
the  code  of  arms  as  we  were  when  his  friend  Lord  Durham  blundered  in  bis 
appeal  to  the  code  of  law.  We  might,  if  we  pleased,  extend  our  remarks  on  this 
subject  much  further,  but  we  think  it  better  to  conclude  by  suggesting  a  different 
class  of  reflections,  and  asking  the  <<  Christian''  Dissenters  of  Finsbury  whether 
or  not  they  approve  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  representative  ?  for  he  is 
thdrt —  only  for  them  he  would  not  be  now  in  St.  Stephen's.  If  they  do,  they 
should,  like  honest  men,  follow  out  their  principles  to  a  legitimate  conclusioo, 
and  set  their  ministers  to  work  in  preaching  sermons  in  behalf  of  duelling,  and 
instruct  Mr.  Wilks  to  bring  into  parliament  an  act  to  declare  its  legality. 

Observe,  we  are  now  talking  only  to  the  Finsbury  Dissenters ;  other  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  other  places. 

September  25, 1834.  OLIVER  YORKE. 
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THE  BOOKS  ON  MT  TABI.B. 


BT  MOBOAV  BATTLES. 


Evert  body  bas  beard  of  Buke's  in- 
dignant exclamation  toudiing  tbe  de- 
parture of  cbiralry  from  amongst  the 
degenente  dfrellen  on  the  earu.  It 
lias  true — it  was  just.  At  the  time 
he  wrote,  cfaiyalry  was  allowed  to  hold 
^  a  local  habitation  "  in  no  bosom  save 
his  own ;  and  its  "  name  ^  exclusively 
belonged  to  other  days,  which  it  was 
alike  the  fiuhion  with  tbe  cold-blooded 
statesman  of  finance  and  the  wild  dis- 
ciple and  advocate  of  revolution  to 
deride. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  second 
CHiarlemagne,  chivalry  did  again  ap- 
pear; not,  certainly,  in  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  wherewitii  it  is  invested  as 
we  contemplate  it  at  the  distance 
through  the  dim  and  specious  vistas 
of  romance,  but  in  feet  and  in  the 
essence.  Witness  Lodi,  Areola,  the 
fields  of  Italy,  thronged  with  historic 
memories — witness  her  broken  barrier, 
the  ^ps  1 — ^witness  for  us,  Eng^hmen, 
the  pnmal  ocean  1 

with  chivalry  the  spirit  of  poesy 
had  fled  the  cold  worid ;  with  chivalry 
it  returned.  They  are  but  seldom 
found  to  live  apart.  Both  alike  are 
nourished  upon  high  excitement  — 
both  are  symboled  forth  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  self  beyond  the  duties, 
objects,  desires,  interests,  and  feelings 
of  the  general  world :  In  a  state  of 
society  wherein  there  is  a  stagnation 
of  the  pure  and  lofty  passionate 
thoughts  that  are  wont  to  visit  tbe 
mind  of  man  in  his  nobler  moods, 
neither  can  for  a  moment  have  a  place. 

But  on  the  reappearance  of  Poetry 
amongst  us,  after  tier  long  and  dreary 


absence,  she  found  a  nation  of  wor- 
shippers, and  a  band  of  ministers 
wortny  to  take  rank  after  those  of  her 
most  glorious  servants,  into  whose 
bosoms  she  delighted  to  breathe  her 
oracles  in  the  olden  time,  to  be  by 
them  declared  to  the  adoring  children 
of  men  for  all  generations.  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Dryden, 
were  succeeded  by  Scott,  Campbell, 
Crabbe,  Southey,  Moore,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley.  All 
these  were  living  and  pouring  forth 
the  full  tide  of  their  inspiration  during 
the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  all  who, 
like  myself,  belong  to  the  present  gene- 
ration. We,  in  recurring  to  the  past, 
are  too  young  to  refer  to  ttie  successive 
British  victories,  or  to  the  aforenamed 
poets' earlier  works,  as  prominent  dates 
standinff  out  in  the  waste  of  time  like 

S^ramids  in  the  desert ;  but  as  each  of 
e  later  works  of  certain  of  these  poets 
was  published  it  formed  an  era  in  our 
lives.  With  what  intense  anxiety  was 
not  the  volume  that  had  been  once 
promised  looked  forward  to  from  that 
instant — with  wliat  feverish,  trembling 
rapture  was  it  not  received,  and  read 
or  listened  to  by  the  boy — in  novrise 
critical,  but  loving  the  whole  mass 
of  verses  for  their  strain  of  melody— 
ever  wondering  and  delighted  at  the 
new  ideas  which  the  genius  of  the 
poet  caused  to  flash  across  his  mind 
— and  interested,  heart  and  soul  and 
senses,  in  the  story,  in  the  fete  of 
the  hero,  the  fortunes  of  the  heroine. 
AJasI  fldasl  these  days,  with  the 
*'  feelings  fiesh  and  early,"  the  pure, 
kind,  loving  feelings  that  belonged  to 
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them,  never  can  retara ;  but  their 
memory  i9  sadly  sweet,  is  solemnly 
delicioas. 

"  No  more,  no  more— oh !  nerer  more 


on  me 


can  poetry  woik  its  most  potent  spell, 
enwrapping  the  spirit  in  perfect  illu- 
sion and  enchantment,  as  it  did  when 
I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
several  works  of  Scott  and  Campbell, 
and  Byron  and  Moore;  who  axe,  in 
sooth,  essentially  the  poets  of  free, 
and  froward,  and  sensitive,  and  pas- 
sionate youth.  I  name  not  now  the 
other  poets  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
for  they,  I  consider,  are  the  poets  of 
our  manhood.  To  understand,  and  so 
to  relish  and  to  feel,  their  compositions, 
we  need  experience;  we  require  to 
have  thought  —  to  have  communed 
with  our  own  hearts — to  have  hived 
up  knowledge  both  of  men  and  books. 
It  is  only  the  universal  poets,  Homer 
and  Shakespeare,  that  can  continually 
delight  and  instruct  us  at  all  periods 
of  our  life,  from  youth  to  age;  and 
this  the  more  and  more  as  our  finer 
feculties  are  developed,  and  our  minds 
Are  improved  and  enlarged,  and  so 
made  more  and  more  capacious  of 
their  innumerous  excellencies.  All 
other  poets,  whether  of  their  own 
free  will  or  not,  are  necessarily  iden- 
tified with  their  works.  Nobody  that 
ever  breathed  but  Dante  could  have 
written  the  Divine  Comedy  —  nobody 
but  Voltaire  could  have  written  Za 
Puceile  d'Orlams,  Of  all  other  poets, 
the  peculiar  character,  disposition, 
temperament,  the  forms  of  feeling, 
the  dominant  passions — ay,  even  the 
successive  changes  in  their  mental 
conformation  (or  let  me  rather  call 
them  the  successive  passages  in  their 
psychological  history),  are  bodied  forth 
m  their  works.  In  a  word,  all  other 
poets  are  men — Homer  and  Shake- 
speare are  mysteries.  In  their  works 
tnere  is  no  touch  of  individuality, 
no  touch  of  idiosyncrasy.  There  is 
nothing  in  common  between  the  breath- 
ing men  and  the  inspired  poems ;  no 
more,  at  least,  than  there  was  between 
the  divine  oracles  and  the  incapable 
substances  from  which,  at  his  caprice, 
the  King  Apollo,  god  of  prophecies, 
caused  them  to  issue — now  from  the 
bosom  of  an  oak,  now  from  the  re- 
cesses of  a  cavern,  and  nOw  from  the 
cold  lips  of  a  chiselled  stone.  The 
works  of  alf  other  poets  are  partial  in 


their  direction  and  extent:  Homer's 
and  Shakespeare's  works  are  to  our 
mental  visions  vast  and  illimitable  as 
is  the  ocean  to  our  physical  view — 
the  ocean,  whereon  we  can  ever  gaze 
ip  mysterious  delight,  in  mute,  con- 
centrated, incommunicable  rapture, 
though  all  other  familiar  scenes  that 
are  finite,  and  present  not  a  ceaseless 
variety  of  aspect,  fail  not  to  pall  upon 
our  eye.  All  other  poets,  too,  bemg, 
as  they  are,  ''  half  clod,  half  soul,^ 
deal  only  partially  with  man,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  circumscribed  powers, 
olMcrvation,  and  experience  —  deal, 
also,  only  partially  with 

"  Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human 
things." 

But  the  spirit  that  conceived  such 
works  as  those  of  Homer  and  of 
Shakespeare  must  have  been 

'*  As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing 
air"-- 

the  mind  that  dictated  such  must  have 
been  **  one  to  comprehend  the  uni- 
verse." Taking  poet,  indeed,  in  its 
primitive  meaning,  as  creator,  die  only 

S^ets  the  world  has  ever  known  are 
omer  and  Shakespeare. 
I  do  remember  having  listened  with 
intense  admiration  to  some  observa- 
tions of  Wordsworth's  on  the  subject 
of  poesy.  It  was  upon  the  only  occa- 
sion I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  meet 
him,  and  it  was  in  the  ungenial  atmo- 
sphere of  a  ball-room.  Some  years 
have  since  passed  away.  I  was  then 
very  young — a  mere  boy;  yet  I 
shunned  the  dance  and  the  fkir  forms 
displayed  in  it,  to  inhale  the  oracular 
words  of  "  the  old  man  eloquent,"  as 
he  descanted  upon  a  science  which 
had  employed  the  dearest  hours  of  his 
life.  I  was  perfectly  fascinated — my 
very  soul  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy  by  the 
magic  influences  of  his  discourse.  I 
was  not  at  the  time,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed,  calm  enough  to  reason 
touching  the  soundness  of  the  posi- 
tions he  urged ;  and  afterwards,  to  my 
mortification,  I  discovered  that  I  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  but  a  little  of 
the  much  he  said.  I  v^as  oppressed 
with  a  feeling  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  aching  sense  one  sometimes  has 
of  the  beauty  of  a  melody  heard  once 
only,  and  of  which  you  can  recall 
but  a  fragment.  I  remember  well, 
however,  that  in  speaking  upon  poetry,* 
painting,  and  sculpture,  the  means  they 
severally  presented  to  the  man  of  genius, 
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and  the  effects  they  might  be  led  to 
produce,  he  to  my  amazement  dilated 
with  melancholy  earnestness  upon  the 
advantages  which  the  professors  of  the 
sister  arts  possessed  over  the  votary  of 
the  muse.  lie  contended  that  the 
painter  or  sculptor  was  happy  in 
naving  the  opportunity  of  holding  forth 
to  the  eye  of  the  world  a  work  which 
raiist  from  the  first  command  the  ad- 
miration of  all  men,  each  in  his  kind 
and  degree,  according  to  his  natural 
iaculties,  gifts,  acquirements,  sensibi- 
lities— from  the  individual  with  the 
use  only  of  the  animal  and  sensual 
properties  of  our  nature,  to  the  person 
of  the  nicest  taste  and  of  the  most 
capacious  mind.  While,  on  the  con- 
ttaxy,  the  poet's  work  was  a  thing 
unintelligible  and  incapable  for  the 
million  :  it  was  only  for  the  few, 
for  men  of  mind  and  knowledge,  and 
not  even  for  them  at  first,  requiring, 
as  it  did,  time  and  study  and  medita- 
tion, to  bring  its  subtle  Combinations, 
its  artful,  perhaps  quaint  proportions, 
its  complicated  and  weird  harmonies, 
its  deep  and  pregnant  moral,  fully  into 
contemplation.  This  was  the  substance 
of  the  sj^ment :  the  words  have  long 
escaped  me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe  that  I  perceived  that  he  ex- 
cluded from  the  rank  of  poet  the  popu- 
lar favourites  of  the  day,  whom  I  have 
heard  he  was  wont  to  describe  as  **  the 
ingenious  writers  ofvery  pretty  verses,*' 
and  that  the  poets  to  whom  he  in  fact 
immediately  sdluded  were  himself  and 
bis  friends,  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
In  their  case  he  was  undoubtedly 
light;  but,  now-a-days,  it  certainly 
appears  to  me  something  strange  that 
he  should  evince  smprise  or  chagrin 
for  that  which,  with  a  little  considera- 
tion, he  should  have  perceived  must 
inevitably  come  to  pass.  As  the  con- 
stitution of  our  bodies  is  continually 
soffering  change,  so  also  is  the  consti- 
tntion  of  our  minds.  Our  spiritual 
tastes,  appetites,  fancies,  aspirations, 
alter  in  like  manner  with  our  sensual. 
The  mind  of  man  is  no  more  constant 
to  the  fond  tovs  wherewith  it  was  de- 
lighted in  youth,  than  the  mature  palate 
is  to  the  sweet  things  so  admired  by 
the  boy.  Now  I  apprehend  that  it 
Will  be  acknowledged  that  in  youth 
we  most  love  that  class  of  poems  which 
may  be  styled  melodramatic — soch, 
for  instance,  as  the  works  of  Scott, 
Byron,  and  the  grand  fables  of  Dryden 
—  poems  which  trouble  not  our  light 
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hearts  with  thinking,  but  which  vehe- 
mently affect  our  flippant  senses — 
poems  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
abstractions— poems,  above  all,  which 
have  a  regtdar  story  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion alive,  and  give  us  tliat  personal 
interest  in  human  beings  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  in  our  faery  tales. 
In  after  days,  when  the  marble  brow  of 
youth  has  begun  to  get  clef^  with  thought 
and  care,  we  for  the  most  part  turn  aside 
from  our  earlier  idob — the  many  never 
to  worship  again  at  a  poetic  shrine — 
some  to  carry  a  pilgrim's  homage  to 
the  temples  of  romance  in-  foreign  lite- 
rature —  some  to  become  votaries  at 
the  humbler  niche  of  the  native  song- 
writer— and  others,  the  few,  to  addict 
themselves  to  the  study  of  that  lofty 
philosophic  poetry  which  is  wrought 
forth  in  profound  meditation,  and  which 
can  only  be  received  into  the  soul  of  the 
reader  through  the  like  process.  Now 
these  must  necessarily  be  few  in  num- 
ber*—"fit  audience,  though  few"— 
such  as  Milton  wished  for,  and  has 
always  had,  except  for  his  short  poems. 
J^aradiie  Lost,  extending  no  sympa- 
thies to  the  heart  of  man,  and  bodymg 
forth  no  pictures  for  his  contemplation, 
never  can  be  a  favourite  with  the  mul- 
titude. The  few,  admiring  his  gorgeous 
imagery,  his  deep  harmony,  bis  won- 
drous power^that  serene  power  dis- 
played from  first  to  last  in  the  march 
of  his  sublimest  poem^^ they  recur  to 
passages  and  portions  of  his  work  as 
the  solemn  spirit  might  in  its  least 
earthly  mood  to  the  holiest  strains  of 
the  organ:  but  these  are  the  few. 
Milton  *^ aspires  the  skies:'*  but  the 
magician  who  would  work  a  spell 
upon  the  children  of  the  earth  was 
always  obliged  to  draw  the  large 
portion  of  tlie  materials  for  his  charm 
m>m  the  rude  bosom  of  the  common 
mother. 

Few,  likewise,  must  be  the  constant 
votaries  of  such  a  muse  as  Milton's, 
or,  to  descend,  as  Wordsworth's  or 
Coleridge's ;  and  this  for  various  rea- 
sons. To  feel  with  Wordsworth  or 
Coleridge,  either  in  their  sublimity  or 
simplicity,  you  must  be  '*  a  scholar, 
and  a  ripe  one."  Those  august  com- 
posilions,  Dion  and  Laodameia,  are  not 
for  the  million  even  of  the  so-called 
learned  ;  they  are  only  for  him  who  is 
deeply  imbued  with  classic  literature 
and  classic  feeling.  The  same  may  be 
predicated  of  certain  of  Coleridge's 
smaller  poems  on  the  antique  model ; 
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tiiougb,  parenthetically,  I  am  bound  to 
observe  that  none  of  them  at  all  ap- 
proach the  two  Wordsworthian  poems 
I  have  named.  Neither  is  the  wild 
melody  of  Chrittabel,  with  all  its 
witchery,  its  happiest  shadowing  forth 
of  terrors  supernatural,  its  woven  spell 
of  mystic  words,  a  thing  of  fit  pulsa- 
tion for  the  vulgar  ear,  or  matter  for 
the  mind  that  has  not  in  some  sort 
made  itself  fiimiliar  with  the  lore  of 
**  arts  inhibited,''  and  travelled  into 
'<  the  world  of  spirits/'  Nor  is  the 
exc^uisite  "  tale  of  tears,"  with  its 
delicate  pathos,  its  gende  moral,  and 
its  expanded  sym^thies,  a  poem  for 
the  multitude.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^cr 
sure  to  shout  with  Byron,  in  high' 
derision — 

"  The  White  Doe— HiUy-ho !" 

The  love-poems,  likewise,  of  the  one 
and  the  ballads  of  the  other  poet  (I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  best  of  them) 
are  only  for  the  refined,  and  tender, 
and  thoughtful  soul.  Wrought  as  they 
are  with  die  most  consummate  art  and 
the  choicest  impulses  of  inspiration, 
even  as  a  meloay  of  Beethoven,  they 
yet  wear  an  aspect  too  simple  to  act 
upon  the  coarse  mind  which  for  all  its 
excitements  needs  something  of  noise 
or  glitter.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  long  dramas  and  the  long  philo- 
sophic poems  are  completely  "  caviare 
to  the  general.'*  Even  the  man  of 
genius  reads  them  but  once  :  he  stores 
up  in  his  memory  their  wisest  thoughts, 
and  then  abandons  them  for  ever.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  had  all  rather  hear 
moral  lessons,  metaphysical,  political, 
or  philosophic  lectures,  in  the  prose  of 
Dryden,  or  Bolingbroke,  or  Hume,  or 
Burke,  than  in  any  verse  that  was  ever 
written.  No  long  poem,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  touch  of  the  business  of  life, 
in  which  your  senses  and  passions  as 
a  member  of  the  human  feimily  are  not 
strongly  and  directly  excited,  can  ever 
find  large  &vour  in  your  eyes.  It  is 
in  vain  to  employ  the  pomp  of  num- 
bers, to  use  all  the  subtlest  powers  of 
the  metrical  art  in  producing  a  variety 
of  the  most  delicious  harmonies;  you 
feel  yourself  constantly  impelled  to  cry 
aloud  to  this  ionata  of  vocal  harmony, 
in  the  words  of  the  philosopher,  "  Que 
me  veux  tu  sonate  r 

Sooth  to  say,  then,  the  shorter  poems 
of  the  school  of  abstract  poetry  are 
those  only  which  can  ever  find  a  place 
in  the  heart  or  memory  of  man ;  and 
•hese,  like  the  symphonies  of  the  great 


composer  to  whom  I  have  before  al- 
iuded,  are  only  for  the  leaned — and 
not  even  for  idl  them ;  because,  fully 
to  appreciate  the  works  of  such  poets 
as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  evea 
of  my  own  especial  fiivourite,  Shelley, 
you  must  have  lived  long  enough,  aod 
mixed  sufficiently  with  the  poets   of 
different   ages   and   nations,  to  have 
learned  toleration  for  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  diction,  and  to  suppress 
the  rising  laugh  at  that  which  is  even 
prominently  ludicrous,  when  you  find 
It  accompanied  with  earnest  feelings: 
you  must  have  learned  thoroughly  to 
despise  that  slip-shod  faculty,  thepower 
of  ndicule.  Unfortunately,  too,  tor  the 
poets  to  whom  I  allude,  at  the  period 
of  life  when  peradventure  you  b^in 
to  read  and  understand  them,  and  feel 
their  force,  they  are  necessarily  brought 
into  competition  with  the  classics  of 
Rome  ana  Greece,  and  of  modem  na- 
tions, whose  beauties  and  wisdom  you 
are  now  also  beginning  to  comprehend 
and  relish. 

All  these  things,  then,  being  taken 
into  consideration,  it  should  surely  be 
no  matter  of  marvel  to  Wordsworth 
that  the  circle  of  his  success  has  been 
so  limited ;  nor  is  there  the  least  ana- 
logy between  his  position  as  a  poet 
ana  that  of  the  great  sculptor  or 
painter. 

The  feet  is,  that  to  place  the  painter 
or  sculptor  in  the  position  which 
Wordsworth  assigned  him,  he  must 
necessarily  abandon  the  exercise  of 
that  prescriptive  right  which  Horace 
declares  doth  equally  belong  to  poets 
and  to  painters  —  the  right  of  daring 
— of  adventuring  whatsoever  he  may 
fency.  If  he  go  beyond  those  imbodi- 
ments  of  his  art  which  can  be  under- 
stood and  sympathised  with  by  the 
vulgar,  he  must  in  like  sort  with  the 
metaphysical  poet,  the  poet  of  subtle 
abstractions,  be  content  with  the  small 
number  of  admirers  and  the  multitude 
of  scoffers.  If  the  one  attempt  to  con- 
vert a  mountain  into  the  statue  of  a 
monarch,  or  if  the  other  fency  to  paint 
in  abstruse  allegory  referring  to  a  set 
of  conventional  ideas,  common  only 
to  a  very  small  number  of  persons ;  if 
either,  in  short,  attempt  more  than  be- 
longs to  their  cold  powers  of  putting 
forth  '<in  feeble  imagery"  a  numan 
being,  or  a  group  of  human  beings,  at 
a  particular  instant  of  their  existence, 
or  a  certain  scene  under  one  peculiar 
aspect,  he  is  in  no  better  situation  than 
the  poet  Wordsworth. 
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Taking,  however,  any  of  our  con- 
summate  works  of  art  in  sculpture  or 
in  painting,  we  shall  find  a  strong  ana- 
logy between  them  in  their  effects, 
according  to  their  limited  degree  of 
power  over  the  soul  of  man,  and  in 
those  of  the  greatest  poems.  We  shall 
observe,  that  in  their  several  and  pro- 
per gradations  of  power,  the  perfect 
works  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  and 
poet,  do  excite  from  the  first  a  feeling 
of  admiration  and  pleasure  in  the  heart 
of  even  the  idlest  spectator,  who  is 
capable  of  comprehending  the  general 
nature  of  the  things  presented  for  his 
contemplation.  The  blind  man  can 
of  coarse  derive  no  enjoyment  from 
the  painted  canvass  or  from  the  chi- 
aelled  stone ;  and  so,  in  like  sort,  can 
the  person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
Greek  or  English  tongue  find  not  the 
slightest  'gratification  in  gazing  upon 
the  verges  of  Homer  or  of  Shakesp^e. 
But  suppose  a  man  to  be  possessed  of 
the  ordinary  elements  for  enjoying  the 
work  of  consummate  art,  of  just  design, 
and  suq)assing  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  that  work  will,  from  the 
very  first,  give  birth  to  a  pleasurable 
sensation  in  his  mind ;  and  the  result 
of  each  succeeding  examination  will 
be  to  add  to  his  delight 

Place  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  be- 
fore the  dullest  country-girl  that  ever 
breathed,  she  will  at  once  recognise  in 
it  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  be  pleased 
at  the  resemblance.  Frequent  observ- 
ation would  increase  even  her  plea- 
sure, by  gradually  bringing  to  light  the 
more  than  mortal  beauties  in  the  har- 
monised proportions  of  ''  that  poetic 
marble;"  while  to  the  damsel  of  finer 
sensibilities  and  richer  feelings,  con- 
tinuing to  gaze  with  the  admiration  of 
a  worshipper, 

"  The  god  of  life  and  poesy  and  light, 
The  Son  in  human  limbs  arrayed/' 

might  at  length  vouchsafe  to  appear ; 
or,  at  the  least,  she  would  learn  with 
the  poet's  eye  to  contemplate,  in  **  his 
delicate  form," 

"  A  dream  of  love. 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose 

breast 
Long*d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision." 

So  is  it  with  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
of  Shakespeare ;  it  brought  before  the 
mental  vision,  they  must  firom  the  first 

J>lease:  and  the  pleasure  will  be  en- 
arged  and  enhanced  by  each  successive 
moment  of  study.    Or,  to  take  a  no- 


bler object  of  comparison  for  these  im- 
mortal works  than  things  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  man,  let  us  look  to  the 
human  form,  that  most  august  of  all 
temples  to  the  Divinity.  Here,  from 
the  first,  in  its  mere  outward  show,  we 
shall  find  abundant  cause  for  wonder- 
ment and  admiration  in  the  grace  and 
majesty  of  the  outline,  the  exquisite 
harmony  in  the  proportions  of  the  most 
sublime  of  all  structures,  and  the  cun- 
ning combination  of  strength  and  light- 
ness, of  utility  and  beauty,  in  each  and 
every  part.  But  let  us  proceed  yet 
further.  Let  us  examine  the  mechan- 
ism of  ''this  quintessence  of  dust," 
and  how  infinitely  will  not  our  admir- 
ation be  increased!  Let  us  observe 
the  articulation  of  the  joints,  the  play 
of  the  muscles,  the  current  of  the  blood 
through  its  inimmerous  conduits,  the 
operation  of  the  vital  organs,  the  subtle 
functions  of  the  nerves,  the  mysterious 
constructiou  of  the  .soul-fraught  brain, 
and  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  amazement  of  inefiable 
delight.  The  longer,  the  more  atten- 
tively, and  the  more  minutely  we  ex- 
amine this  perfect  work,  the  greater 
will  be  our  delight;  for  there  is  no 
limit  to  our  researches:  discoveries  are 
perpetually  to  be  made,  and  so,  by 
consequence,  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge and  our  wonder.  The  body  of 
man  is  a  world  in  miniature,  and  the 
secrets  of  its  structure — the  mysteries 
of  its  operations — its  various  phases  of 
appearance  under  difierent  influences 
—  its  multitudinous  phenomena,  are 
no  more  to  be  embraced  and  exhausted 
by  the  anatomist,  physiologist,  and  pa- 
thologist, than  those  of  the  material 
world  by  the  several  species  of  philo- 
sophers who  direct  their  attention  to 
such  like  matters  of  inquiry. 

Thus,  I  again  say,  is  it  with  the  works 
of  Homer  and  Shakespeare :  from  the 
first  they  please  all  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  contemplate  them.  There  is 
no  human  being  in  whose  composition 
the  clod  so  far  predominates  over  the 
soul  that  shall  not,  if  you  read  to  him 
any  given  rhapsody  of  Homer  or  play 
of  Shakespeare,  in  the  progress  of  the 
itary  find  points  for  which  he  has  svm- 
patliies — ideas  that  had  lain  slumoer- 
ous  in  his  own  mind,  but  are  now 
evoked  to  concur  with  their  imbodi- 
ment  that  is  brought  before  him — har- 
monies which  he  can  appreciate — and 
affinities  with  passages  in  human  life 
and  external  nature  whereof  he  hath 
had  experience.    The  more  frequently 
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and  the  more  closely,  too,  that  he  exa- 
mines these  works,  the  greater  and 
greater  will  he  his  delight;  the  more 
curiously  he  scrutinises  their  structure, 
the  more  matter  for  marvel  will  he  in 
like  sort  with  the  physiologist  discover. 
Nor  will  he  either  find  a  limit  to  his 
researches  :  every  day  of  study  and 
reflection  will  serve  to  point  out  new 
and  delicate  wonders  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  poems ;  and  he  will,  more- 
over, as  in  the  living  frame  of  man,  be 
made  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a 
soul  inspired  and  interfused  through 
every  portion  of  them  —  a  soul  that 
serves  to  keep  them  in  vital  freshness 
and  force  during  all  time. 

I  have  already  styled  the  ancient 
Greek  and  my  countryman  the  uni- 
versal poets ;  and  here  I  used  the  word 
poet  in  its  loose  popular  sense.  Taking 
It,  however,  in  its  true  meaning,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  how  it  is  that  the^ 
come  to  deserve  the  title.  In  my  opi- 
nion (speaking  of  them  relatively,  be 
it  observed,  and  in  reference  to  the 
stunted  understandings  and  limited 
feculties  of  all  other  men),  they  display 
the  genuine  attributes  of  a  poet,  or 
creator.  Now  the  poet  and  the  phik)- 
BOpher  are  inseparable  existences,  and 
they  have  in  their  works  achieved  that 
first  duty  and  highest  result  of  philo- 
sophy, self-annihilation.  Tbdr  spirit 
is  diffused  through  the  universe,  in- 
volving all  things,  and  extending  to  all 
time.  Here  is  one  great  attribute ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  being  (1  again  guard 
myself,  by  saying  that  I  speak  in  re- 
ference to  us  common  men)  all-know- 
ing, furnishes  forth  another;  and  the 
eternal  truth  that  pervades  their  com- 
positions supplies  yet  another. 

The  works  of  the  Scian  and  those  of 
the  Englishman  were  popular  in  their 
own  day ;  they  have  been  popular  since ; 
and  will  be  popular  for  ever  and  ever. 
Next,  I  would  say,  that  in  Homer  we 
find  indications  of  all  manner  of  moral 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  in  Shake- 
speare, a  concentration  of  it.  In  the 
first  we  discover  the  germs  of  almost 
all  the  poetry  by  which  the  several 
nations  of  the  earth  have  since  been 
glorified.  Our  Shakespeare  did  not 
appear  for  centuries  after  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  divine  bard  had  perished, 
and  yet  he  too  is  original  —  he  too  is  a 
creator.  To  Shakespeare,  whatever 
idle  stories  we  may  hear  about  his 
vvant  of  knowledge,  these  very  words 
of  Shelley  might  apply  : 


"  By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silverdreftni 
Hia  infancy  ww  nurtured .    Eveiy  sight 
And  sound,  from  the  vast  earth  and  am- 
bient air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impolses. 
The  foontains  of  divine  philosoph  v 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips ;  ana  all  of 

great, 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  saored  past 
In  troth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew." 

In  the  Tale  of  Troy  and  in  the  Wan- 
derings of  Ulysses  we  find  a  series  of 
the  finest  pictures  of  life  and  manneis, 
and  of  human  character  in  a  thousand 
formsr  and  impressed  by  the  action 
of  almost  every  variety  of  impulse 
and  of  circumstance.  We  find  senti- 
ments the  noblest  and  the  most  wise ; 
maxims,  for  the  guidance  of  haman 
conduct,  Uie  most  enduring  and  pro- 
found ;  feelings  the  tenderest  and  the 
most  true, — all  conveyed  in  words  the 
most  meaning  and  melodious.  I  find 
descriptions  of  inanimate  nature  and 
of  human  actions,  which  in  full  vivid- 
ness set  the  scene  before  my  eyes. 
We  find  a  great  number  of  '*  chiefs  and 
ladies  bright,"  with  all  of  whom,  from 
the  old  moss-trooper  Nestor  to  the 
godlike  Achilles — from  the  withered 
Hecuba  to  the  gentle  Helen — we  can 
conceive  ourselves  personally  acquaint- 
ed :  we  find  touches  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  of  the  purest  and  geoUest 
chivalry. 

All  these,  and  more  than  these,  we 
find  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  He 
has  portrayed  human  nature  in  a 
greater  variety  of  aspects — he  has  con- 
sidered the  human  mind  in  all  its  pos- 
sible conditions,  from  healthfulness  to 
the  extremity  of  the  roost  soul-searching 
disease — he  has,  with  the  fidelity  of  in- 
tuition, and  with  surpassing  skill,  ap- 
portioned and  depicted  the  effects  of 
each  peculiar  stage  of  mental  malady 
to  the  natural  passions  of  the  heart, 
which  are  of  themselves  invariable. 
But  both  alike  have,  in  their  portraiture 
of  the  human  animal,  rigidly  adhered 
to  truth.  Tliey  have  each  conceived 
it  in  its  highest,  its  most  inspired 
moods ;  but  they  never  have  idealised 
it  above  its  humanity.  All  their  heroes 
and  heroines  are  men  and  women, 
children  of  clay,  albeit  of  "  the  porce- 
lain clay  of  human  kind."  Bven  old 
Homer's,  however,  are  of  the  very  first 
order.  Braver  and  nobler  gentlemen 
never  yet  breathed  than  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  than  Hector  and  Sarpedon ; 
still,  however,  I  again  say,  they  be 
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mere  men.  Aoger  swelb  the  bosom 
of  the  MO  of  Thetis ;  Grief  rolb  his 
golden  ringlets  in  the  dust;  Rage  mad- 
dens him  into  assaults  upon  the  im- 
mortal gods,  into  deeds  of  foul  shame 
upon  the  body  of  the  Trojan  hero: 
but  has  he  not  withal  the  gentler  feel- 
ings of  our  nature?  had  he  not ''pity, 
aiMl  smiles,  and  tears,  and  tenderness?" 
Mark  him  in  the  very  instant  of  sarage 
triumph,  while  his  foot  is  yet  on  the 
Hectorean  corpse,  ere  the  shout  of 
vengeance  lulnlled  is  cold  upon  his 
lips  I  Mark  with  what  an  agony  of 
mindful  tenderness  he  turns  aside  from 
his  schemes  of  conquest  to  that  remem- 
brance, which  chides  even  the  rapture 
of  revenge,  and  for  aye  forbids  him  to 
rejoice — 


Mark,  too,  his  whole'  behaviour  to 
Priam,  when  the  bereaved  old  man 
comes  the  wretched  guest  of  a  sorrow- 
stricken  entertainer. 

It  is  needless  to  touch  upon  the 
courteous  and  generous  <)ualities  of 
Shakespeare's  heroes,  or,  still  more,  to 
observe  that  his  men,  even  the  best  and 
most  beautiful,  are  never  exalted  above 
humanity;  their  characters,  like  their 
fortunes  (and,  indeed,  like  unto  all 
sublunary  things),  are  represented  as 
checquered  with  good  and  evil. 

In  reading  Shakespeare,  you  are  ac- 
tually holding  converse  with  human 
nature  as  it  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be ; 
if  it  at  times  appear  exalted  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  it  is  only  upon 


*  This  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  metrical  harmony  that  ever  was 
composed.  Each  form  of  feeling  that  passes  through  the  mind  is  bodied  forth  in 
the  sounds.  The  first  five  words  are  evidentlv  uttered  with  convulsive  sobs ;  the 
next  three,  "  Patroclus  "  included,  are  in  the  aeepest  strain  of  melody,  wherein  the 
most  intense  grief  can  find  expression.  This  first  part  is  analogous  to  the  first  part 
of  an  air,  such  as  Beethoven  might  compose  in  his  most  solemn  enthusiasm  and 
wisest  tenderness.  The  measure  then  changes,  as  the  goddess-born,  in  a  higher  key- 
as  it  were,  in  a  more  rapid  succession  of  impassioned  sounds,  declares  bis  unalterable 
determination  never,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  a  breathing  man,  to  forget  his  friends 
But  then  again  the  measure  changes.  He  reflects  upon  the  certainty  of  death — he 
remembers  that  his  life  is  to  be  but  a  brief  career  or  agony  and  of  gloiy— *aiid  he 
proceeds  in  tones  of  melancholy  thougfatfulness :  Are  the  dead  to  be  unconscious  of 
the  love  they  bore  to  each  other  upon  earth  1  The  doubt,  however,  lingers  not  upon 
bis  soul.  Love  shall  be  stronger  than  death.  His  will  shall  prevail  over  fate  itself. 
And,  in  a  burst  of  harmony,  he  vows  that  even  iu  hell  he  will  remember  his  beloved 
companion.  As  none  of  the  translations  at  all  approach  the  original,  I  gi?e  one 
verbally  accurate : 

"  Lies  at  the  ships  a  corpse,  unwept,  nnburied, 
Patroclus ! — But  him  will  I  not  forget  whilst  I 
With  the  living  consort,  and  for  me  my  precious  limbs  are  moved. 
And  if  the  dead  they  do  in  sooth  forget  m  hell. 
Yet  I  even  there  wiu  remember  my  beloved  companion." 

Pope  felt  the  passage,  and  knew  its  music,  the  strain  of  which  he  has  for  the  first 
four  lines  imitated.  The  rest  is  wretched.  Sotheby's  translation  is  nothing  ~6a<i 
Pope.  He  rarely  comes  much  more  near  to  the  Greek  than  Pope,  and  his  verses  are 
not  half  so  melodious.    Pope  writes : 

"  But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what  to  me  ? 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee. 
Divine  Patroclus !     Death  has  sealed  his  eyes ; 
Unwept,  nnhonoured,  uninterred  he  lies. 
Can  bis  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart, 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart  1 
If  in  the  melancholv  shades  below 
The  flames  of  frienos  and  lovers  cease  to  glow. 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last — mine  undecayed 
Bum  on  throogh  death,  and  animate  my  shade." 

Here  is  Sotheby's  bald  vernon  of  the  passage : 

But  why  thus  commune  1    Still  Patroclus  lies 

Unwept,  ungraeed  with  solemn  obsequies. 

Ne*eT,  while  1  breathe,  he  sleeps  by  me  forgot — 

Ne'er,  while  remembrance  mine,  remembered  not. 

E'en  in  the  daric  oblivion  of  the  grave 

My  soul  with  thine,  sweet  friend,  shall  conunune  have. 
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occasions  when  you  encounter  men 
s  jblimed  by  tlie  action  of  those  burning 
passions  which,  for  the  time,  deify  or 
demonise.     Bat  one  of  the  strongest 

erooft  I  would  advance  of  their  know- 
dge  of  the  heart  and  their  chaste 
truth,  is  the  drawing  of  their  female 
characters.  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
are  the  only  poets  who  have  ever  de- 
picted ladies.  Many  have  invfisted 
angels  of  light  in  the  female  form, 
forgetful  altogether  of  the  Rabelaisian 
animal;  others  have  depicted  coarse- 
minded  creatures,  yahoo?  of  beauty  (all 
your  German  poets,  for  instance),  who 
seem  to  have  no  thought  except  about 
eating,  and  those  other  arts  which 
caused  Alexander  ever  and  anon  to 
doubt  of  his  divinity — who  can  only 
be  regarded  as  mere  machines  for  the 

Sleasant  propagation  of  the  species. 
Tone,  however,  excepting  Homer  and 
Shakespeare,  have  given  you  portraits 
of  ladies — of  the  very  women  that  you 
might  actually  meet  upon  earth  in  the 
flesh,  and  vnth  all  the  passions  and 
weaknesses  proper  to  it,  and  yet  that 
you  could  love  and  cherish  in  your 
*'  heart  of  hearts/'  When  Shelley  speaks 
of  **  a  woman," 

"  The  wonder  of  this  earth. 
Where  there  is  little  of  transcendant 
worth," 

he  goes  on  to  conclude,  in  a  phrase  of 
the  very  highest  praise,  by  adding  that 
she  was 

"  Like  one  of  Shakespeare's  women." 

He  might,  with  equal  justice,  have  said 

".Like  one  of  Homer*8  women ;" 

for  the  Greek's  iroportraiture  of  women, 
especially  of  the  Lady  Helen,  is  un- 
surpassed. 

Next  we  find,  that  the  longer  we 
live  in  the  world,  the  more  experience 
we  acquire;  the  more  we  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  direction  it  may  be,  the 
greater  the  harvest  of  delight  we  shall 
reap  from  the  poets.  We  will  conti- 
nually discover  that  words,  which  we 
had  before  passed  heedlessly  by  in 
cold  ignorance,  are,  in  sooth,  magic 
epithets  and  expressions,  which  now 
electrify  the  frame  as  they  flash  upon 
the  mind,  and  forthwith  conjure  up 
long  trains  of  thoughts.  As  our  senses 
become  more  and  more  acute,  we  shall 
likewise  discover  that  in  each  play  or 
rhapsody  there  is,  albeit  not  always  to 
be  traced  by  us,  some  dominant  strain 
of  passion,  thought,  or  feeling,  which 
has  the  power  of  causality  throughout 


— which,  like  tlie  theme  of  an  opera, 
pervades  the  whole,  and  comes  like 
the  breath  of  an  oracle,  ever  dimly 
intimating  the  decrees  of  Fate;  bnt 
which  to  the  vnlgar  is  utterly  unheard, 
unheeded,  and  unknown.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  strain  of  fatality  *' boding 
to  all,"  which  winds  darkly  through- 
out the  play  of  Othello,  A  black 
thread  or  superstition  and  witcheiy, 
and  that  fear  which  makes  them  fate, 
runs  through  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
plot.  lago  unwittingly,  but  with  the 
mstinct  of  the  demon,  speeds  it  on ; 
until  at  the  last  the  noble  Moor  yields 
up  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart  oefore 
indomitable  Destiny — 

"  Who  can  control  bis  fate  I" 

Nothing  sustains  him  further.     From 
that  moment,  in  his  own  words, 

**  That's  he  that  toot  Othello." 

But  let  me,  in  fine,  observe  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are 
poems  which  may  be  read  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  moods  of  mind. 
Independent  of  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  the  ideas  they  embody,  their 
mechanical  structure  is  so  artful,  that 
they  can  never  weary  the  attention 
or  pall  upon  the  ear.  Homer,  having 
at  nis  command  the  most  copious  and 
harmonious  of  languages  —  one  per- 
fectly flexible,  and  which,  by  the  use 
of  elisions  and  that  of  the  several  dia- 
lects, might  he  modulated  to  any  tone 
< — never  for  a  moment  has  to  drag  along 
in  the  trammels  of  the  metre  in  which 
he  sings.  He  could  have  been  no 
more  embarrassed  in  uttering  his  ideas 
in  the  verse  he  adopted,  than  he  would 
have  been  in  plain  prose ;  and  he  had 
the  full  power,  upon  all  occasions,  of 
adapting  the  strain  to  the  subject.  He 
accordingly  never  wearies  the  ear  with  a 
succession  of  dull  harmonies,  or  offends 
it  with  inappropriately  exalted  harmo- 
nies. Our  Shakespeare,  too,  has,  not- 
withstanding the  inauspicious  tongue 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  arrived  at 
the  same  happy  result,  by  doing  that 
which  D'Israeli  (Benj.)  congratulates 
himself  upon  having  discovered  as  the 
wisest  course  of  proceeding  for  an  En- 
glish poet  in  the  conduct  of  a  great 
work ;  namely,  mixing  prose  and  verse : 
by  using  prose  where  verse  would  be 
lost  or  injudicious,  and  by  giving  forth 
the  sublime  emotions  of  the  soul  in 
the  genuine  language  of  poetry,  which, 
when  uttered,  they  always  approach  in 
actual  life,  be  they  spoken  by  whom 
they  may. 
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I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  of  the 
positions  I  have  taken  in  these  gos- 
siping remarks  can  be  forced.  It  has 
been,  however,  contended,  vehementlv, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review^  that  Shakespeare  is  not  popu- 
lar in  England  ;  nay,  the  reviewer  de- 
clares, that  to  say  he  is,  would  be  to 
promulgate  a  gross  delusion .  The  writer 
of  the  article  in  which  this  occurs 
is  certainly  a  man  of  strange  opinions. 
He  gives  forth  the  scarcely  credible 
nonsense,  that  Coleridge  had  no  ear  for 
music,  because  he  could  not  sing  (the 
italics  are  his  own) ;  and  that,  although 
he  had  not  a  natural  ear  for  music,  yet 
that  he  had  a  natural  ear  for  metri- 
cal harmony, — ^just  as  if  there  were  any 
distinction  between  the  two,  or  as  if 
there  were  anv  such  thing  possible  as 
a  natural  ear  tor  one  or  the  other.  His 
only  attempt  at  an  argument  is  taken 
lirom  the  stupid  mutilation  of  Shake- 
speare by  the  players,  for  which  they 
only  are  to  bUune,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  performances  by  the  public,  for 
which  the  absence  of  all  tragic  actors 
and  actresses  of  high  talent  may  suffi- 
ciently account.  In  the  days  of  Rean, 
the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  were  not 
despised  by  the  playgoers.*  Our  re- 
viewer next,  to  eke  out  his  argument, 
asserts  broadly,  that  Shakespeare  is 
only  read  by  tlie  very  few,  who  have  so 
much  of  the  temperament  of  men  of 
genius  themselves  that  they  can  sym- 
pathise with  the  criticisms  of  men  of 


genius.  Well,  this  may  be  all  true. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  afiect  the  truth 
of  what  1  have  urged,  or  the  sound  de- 
duction of  my  conclusions.  For  the 
honour  of  Old  England,  however,  I 
must  observe,  that  although  I  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  veiy 
many  men  of  genius,  yet  have  I  rarely 
known  an  English  gentleman  who  was 
not  well  read  in  Shakespeare.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  whether  the  writer — he 
being  evidently  a  cockney  himself — 
had  only. in  his  mind  the  gentlemen  of 
Cockaigne,  his  sweet  comoatriots,  or 
whether  he  really  intendea  to  assert 
that  the  English  of  Yorkshire,  or  of 
Berkshire,  or  of  my  own  Kent,  and 
so  forth,  for  the  remaining  counties  of 
England— did  not  read  Shakespeare,  I 
can  only  say  that  die  English  oflreland 
do.  There  are  not  a  dozen  houses  in 
the  south  oflreland  wherein  you  could 
find  a  Bible  where  you  might  not  also 
see  a  Shakespeare.  Every  Anglo-Irish 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  Shakespeare 
from  his  childhood,  without  requiring 
in  the  least  to  be  encouraged  thereto 
''  by  the  criticisms  of  men  of  genius.'' 
Nay,  hundreds  of  those  words  and 
phrases  which  the  commentators  at- 
tempt to  explain,  though  they  very 
rarely  succeed  in  it,  are  of  common 
household  use  amongst  us.f  For  mv 
own  part,  the  first  poetry  I  ever  heard, 
the  first  lines  I  ever  got  by  heart,  as  I 
stood  at  my  father's  knee,  were-Sliake- 
speare's.     Although,  then,  I   by  no 


*  It  is  proposed  to  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  subscription,  a  statue  of  this 
admirable  representative  of  Shakespeare's  heroes.  He  will  of  course  appear  in  cha- 
racter, as  posterity  can  have  no  interest  save  in  the  actor  only.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed — some  subscriptions  received.  The  character  of  Hamlet  has  been 
selected  as  fittest  for  the  sculptor's  art — Hamlet  contemplating  the  skull  of  Yorick. 
The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  John  Carew,  a  sculptor  of  the  purest  classic  taste, 
and  with  powers  of  execution  which  have  been  rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed. 
He  is,  moreover — and  let  nobody  presume  to  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
public,  respecting  one  whose  works  are  put  forth  for  their  delight  and  the  honour  of 
our  country — be  is,  moreover,  a  true-hearted  gentleman,  who  is  entirely  beloved  by 
every  body  who  has  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  his  friendship. — M.  R. 

-f  Commentators,  in  general,  are  sony  asses.  They  kick  up  such  a  dust  about 
the  author,  that,  on  many  occasions,  it  is  with  g^eat  difficulty  you  can  see  him  at  aU. 
But  the  most  disgusting  donkeys  that  ever  cut  uncouth  capers  on  the  common  of 
literature,  are  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  solemn 
self-complacency  they  give  explanations  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  manifestly 
ridiculous.    For  example:  Othello  says— 

"  Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm ;" 
whereunto  the  commentator  appends  the  following  note :  "  Skillet,  a  small  xsttlx." 
To  touch  upon  the  outrageous  aosurdity  of  this  definition  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
fact  is,  that  skillet  means  a  small  metal  pot.  Skillet  is  a  tamiliar  household  word 
throughout  the  whole  south  of  Ireland.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  skillet  are,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  those  of  an  ancient  steel-cap;  which,  in  our  early  campaigns,  was 
frequently  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  skillet.  Even  the  three  small  feet  of  the 
pot  do  not  destroy  the  resemblance  between  the  two  aiticles,  as  similar  projections 
may  be  seen  in  the  morions  of  the  Plantagenets,  as  displayed  in  the  common  prints 
of  Coeur  do  Lion  and  the  rest  of  them. 
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means  Bgree  with  the  assertion  of  the 
reviewer,  yet  I  certainly  do  think  that 
the  Anglo-Irish  are  much  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  Elizabethan  poets-*- 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser-— and  that 
they  love  them  with  more  complete 
singleness  of  heart,  than  their  bremren 
of  England-proper.  I  am  also  per- 
fectly convinced  that  we  love  and 
relish  the  woriu  of  Homer  much  more 
than  they  do.  We  live  in  a  more 
picturesque  country,  and  in  a  more  pic- 
turesque state  of  society.  We  are  h- 
miliar  with  scenes,  and  circumstances, 
and  deeds,  and  men,  such  as  those 
described  by  the  poet;  we  are  ac- 
quainted witn  the  extremes  of  civilised 
and  of  savage  life;  wild  deeds  and 
rude  men  have  been  known  to  us  from 
our  childhood.  We  are  alike  familiar 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  refinement 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  pe- 
culiar barbarism  of  the  feudal  times. 
Our  scholarship  occasionally  enables 
us  to  catcli  all  the  finer  inspirations  of 
the  poet,  and  our  personal  observation 
to  appreciate  his  various  pictures  of 
society  and  manners.  For  myself,  I 
woulcl  say  that,  in  sooth,  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  have  always  been  **  the 
oceans  to  the  river  of  my  thoughts." 
But  there  be  also  other  less  vast 
sources,  being,  like  the  seas,  circum- 
scribed, firom  whence  I  have  drawn, 
and  still  continue  to  draw,  delight  and 
knowledge. 

At  this  present  period  of  my  life, 
the  poems  with  which,  after  those  of 
the  master-spirits,  I  most  fre«3uently 
hold  converse,  are  the  worics  of  ^chy- 
lus  and  Shelley.  The  weird  woids  of 
the  ancient  Greek  are  to  me  a  study 
forlorn,  yet  pleasing.  He  seems  in  my 
ear  to  breathe  forth  the  earnest  oracles 
of  an  earlier  world,  where  all  things 
appear  in  a  sort  of  dimly-awful,  ab- 
stract, incomprehensible  reality.  They 
are  stripped  of  all  accessories ;  they 
stand  forth  in  the  stei'nness  of  naked 
truth  and  of  inexorable  justice,  stripped 
of  the  complication  of  laws,  prejuoices, 
recollections,  the  conventional  arrange- 
ments of  manners,  and  all  tlie  other 
countless  links  of  the  sinuous  net 
which  now  circumscribes  the  life  of 
man.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  looking  on  the  impor- 
traitures  ofiEschylus— his  Prometheus, 
his  furies — without  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  which  might  possess  the  mind  while 
gazing  on  the  skeleton  of  the  mam- 
moth ;  they  are  too  dreadly  i-eal  not  to 
liave  existed;  but  it  could  not  have 


been  upon  this  earth  of  ours  as  we 
have  known  it, —  it  must  have  been  in 
an  antediluvian  worid. 

As  for  Shelley,  he  most  be  sought 
when  you  are  in  a  fond,  imaginative 
mood,  and  withal  something  fantastical, 
— when  you  are  anxious  tliat  your  aonl 
should  wing  its  way  in  pilgrim-fiight 
to  ^  the  land  of  dream."    Then  will  be 
discourse  *'  most   exqubite    music," 
which  shall  be  moreover  fraught  with 
the  deepest  wisdom  and  most  glorious 
whisperings  of  pregnant  inspirations  — 
thin|^  inaccessible  to  the  research  and 
denied  to  the  worship  of  the  mere  cold 
earthly  votary  of  the  mystic  poet — of 
the  hierophant  of  Nature.    For  my  own 
part,  whenever  I  read  Shelley's  poetiy 
in  reverent  guise,  and  with  awaJcened 
soul,  I  always  feel  calmed,  and  raised 
into  a  species  of  dreamy  elevation  above 
all  sublunary  things,  as  I  do  in  the 
physical  world  not  unfrequently  while 
gazing  upon  cloud-land.      No  poet, 
however,  has  conveyed  to  my  neart 
those  sensations  of  rapturous  excite- 
ment which  I  drew  in  my  boyhood 
fix>m  certain  of  the  poems  of  Campbell, 
Byron,  and,  above  all,  of  Scott.    I  have 
never  read  a  line  of  Scott's  poetxy 
since,— I  never  will  again.    I  wdl  not 
disturb  the  recollections  of  my  boy- 
hood ;  I  will  not  break  the  spell  by 
looking  on  Martmon  or  the  Latfy  ^ 
the  Lake  with  the  cold  eye  of  criti- 
cism.   Oh,  well  do  I  remember  that 
lonff  thrill  of  delight  with  which  I 
dashed  through  Marmionf  until  I  be- 
came engaged  in  the  battle,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  full  heart  gushed  to 
my  eyes,  and    the   large   tear-drops 
swelled  into  magic  mirrors— the  printed 
letters  grew  into  characters  of  gramerye 
— the  room  expanded — the  walls  crum- 
bled into  distance — and  the  field  of 
Flodden  was  stretched  forth  beneath 
my  view.    And,  oh,  when  Marmion's 
banner  fell,  I  shouted,  from  my  very 
soul,  with  Blount, 

**  By  Heaven  and  all  its  host  I  swear, 
I  will  not  see  it  lost !" 

And  then  the  rapture,  when 

'*  The  fiery  youth  with  desperate  charge 
Made  for  a  space  an  opening  large, 

The  RE8CUKD  BA1«NER  ROSE  (" 

But  then  the  grief, 

"  Like  pine-tree  rooted  fW>m  the  ground. 
It  sunk  amidst  the  foes !" 

And,  oh,  the  agony  for  England  1 
**  The  scattered  van  of  England  wheels !" 
And,  lastly,  the  deep,  deep  sorrow  for 
Marmion,  for  whose  loss  the  happiness 
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of  Clam  and  De  Wilton  could  in  no  sort 
atone !  Shall  I  ever  forget  those  sene»- 
tioos  ?  Never,  never  I  Nor  yet  the 
tingling  rapture  with  which,  as  I  rode 
in  chase,  with  heart  elate  and  expanded 
nostril,  these  lines  were  wont  to  ring  in 
ray  ears, — 

"  But  when  the  brig  of  Turk  was  won, 
The  foremost  horsemsn  rode  alone, — 
Alaoe,  but  with  nnbated  seal. 
That  hotMnan  plied  the  scourge  and 

steel; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Enhossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with 

soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag    strained  full  in 

view  J 
Two  dop  of  black  St.  Hubert's  breed. 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and 

speed, 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  an  but  won  that  desperate  game."  * 

Oh,  these  are  glorious  memories] 
Scott  will,  in  my  mind,  always  be  the 
poet  of  the  voung.  Byron's  tales  and 
"  O'Connor^  Child"  also  affected  me 
much,  but  by  no  means  in  the  same 
degree.  And  now  all  these  poets  **  that 
made  tite  starlight  of  my  boyhood" 
are  mute, —  some  in  death,  the  rest,  to 
use  the  Homeric  phrase,  which  is  here 
no  pleonasm — mute  in  silence.  Their 
pbces  are  empty, —  there  be  none  to 
nil  them.  It  is  sad  to  think.  For  the 
dead,  peradventure,  we  should  mourn 
not ;  fubeit  fortune  did  prove  lament- 
ably adverse  to  them  as  mortal  men ; 
but  as  immortal  poets  their  meed  was 
won :  and  now, 

"  Afterlife's  fitful  fever,  thev  sleep  well-^ 

nothing 

Can  touch  them  further." 

For  the  living,  however,  we  may  be 
well  permitted  to  grieve.  Who  is 
there  so  hard  of  heart  that  would  not 
feel  sorrow-stricken  at  seeing  a  famous 
hunter,  now  in  his  old  age,  tackled  to 
a  scavenger's  cart,  or  engaged  in  some 
other  unwonted  d^rading  labour  ? 
Who  would  not  be  bitterly  indignant 
at  the  mean  master  who  liad  abandoned 


his  ancient  servant  to  rude  men,  un- 
genial  toil,  and  the  conditions  of  an 
existence  of  lingering  misery  —  who 
would  not  despise  him,  for  that  he,  un- 
mindful of  the  many  boors  of  delight 
he  had  derived  from  the  generous 
exertions  of  his  horse,  neglected  to 
provide  for  the  animal  a  secure  retreat, 
where  he  might  tranquilly  end  his 
days,  admired  and  respected  f>r  his 
former  achievements  in  the  field,  and 
free  even  from  the  necessity  of  making 
those  efforts  in  his  old  and  honourable 
vocation  which  from  his  natural  in- 
firmities might  peiclianoe  end  in  ludi- 
crous failure  — 

"  Ne  peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  t" 

And  if  this  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  a  horse,  how  much  more  should  we 
be  afflicted  in  seeing  a  fellow-creature 
who  had  proved  himself  a  poet  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  mere  literary 
hack  !  In  truth,  I  consider  it  dis- 
honourable to  a  nation  that  any  one  of 
its  poets  should  be  in  other  than  ea^ 
circumstances,  and  disgraceful  to  it 
that  any  one  who  had  made  good  his 
title  to  the  sacred  name  should  be  com- 
pelled to  win  his  bread  by  labour  which 
degrades  him.  A  poet  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  intellectual  king,  and,  in 
like  manner  with  our  temporal  mo- 
narch, should  be  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic cliarffe,  if  he  do  not  chance  to  be 
provided  with  a  sufficient  fortune  of 
his  own.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  in  devoting  himself  to  poetry,  he 
enters  now-a-davs  upon  the  most  bar- 
ren of  all  possible  employments.  In 
any  other  avocation,  the  industrious 
and  successful  struggler  may  attain 
rank  (that  is,  such  as  kii^  can  give) 
and  fortune  —  ay  I  even  in  the  lower 
walks  of  literature,  whereof  a  couple  of 
bad  magazine-writers,  Brougham  and 
Macauley,  are  signal  examples.  In 
poetry  only  is  it  that  the  man  of  highest 
genius  can  obtain  no  more  than  trifling 
emolument  and  empty  fame ;  I  say 
triflinp^  emolument,  oecause,  notwith- 
standing the  array  of  figures  which 


*  How  pandly  this  poetic  tableau  concludes !    After  the  stag  has  disappeared  in 
the  Trossachs — 

"  He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  round  that  hollow  pass  amain, 
Chiding  the  rocks,  that  yelled  again." 

It  reminds  one  of  a  passage  in  Shelley's  noble  poem  on  the  subject  of  a  scene  in 
Goethe's  Faust,  Here  the  rocks  are  most  poetically  made  to  "  yell."  In  the  rido 
of  the  philosopher  and  Mephistopheles  on  the  demon  horses,  the  crags  are  made  to 
snort  and  blow — 

"  And  the  giant-snouted  crags  — ho !  bo ! 
How  they  snort  and  how  they  blow  1 " 
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might  be  marshalled  agamst  the  decla- 
ration,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  la- 
bourer wbatsoeFer  so  inadequately  re- 
warded as  the  poet.  He  is  not  allowed 
for  his  productions  the  benefit  of  the 
ordinary  standard  of  value.  The  price 
of  all  other  commodities  is  enhanced 
by  rarity ;  the  diamond  always  fetches 
a  price  proportionate  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  gem  ;  the  singer  with  the  rare 
voice  of  a  Sontag  or  a  Tamburini  is 
always  enormously  rewarded.  But 
the  poet,  although  to  be  produced  only 
by  tne  throes  of  time — although  his  in- 
estimable works  must  necessarily  be 
few, —  the  poet  is  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  aavantage  of  a  remuneration 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
article  in  which  he  deals ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that  he  gives  you  not 
an  idle  bauble  which  maybe  lost  or 
stolen,  or  a  fleeting  effort  of  the  voice, 
which  shall  put  forth  sounds  of  sweet 
music  soon  to  perish  intleath's  silence ; 
but  a  woven  spell  of  words  which  shall 
be  ever  potent,  and  which  shall  remain 
a  possession  of  delight  to  your  childrenls 
children  unto  the  end  of  time.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  theduty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  all  men  of  genius 
who  have  conferred  honour  and  done 
service  to  their  country.  True,  most 
true.  But  when  did  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, such  as  that  of  the  British  em- 
pire, ever  act  disinterestedly  and  gene- 
rously? Despots  have  done  so,  and 
the  people  might  well  take  example  by 
them  in  this  respect.  Whoever  enjoys 
the  delight  of  reading  the  works  of  a 
poet,  and  is  conscious  the  while  that 
lie  who  has  supplied  him  with  those 
pure  and  innocent  means  of  happiness 
IS  in  the  shadow  of  misfortune,  (as  he 
needs  must  be  when  we  see  him  toiling 
in  an  ungenial  and  unworthy  occupa- 
tion), should  blush  for  shame.  The 
neglect  of  the  government  is  no  excuse 
for  him,  nor  is  the  personal  conduct  or 
character  of  the  poet.  A  generous  na- 
tion should,  for  its  own  honour,  protect 
their  poets  against  the  consequence  of 
their.follies  and  improvidence. 

These  thoughts  have  been  driven 
through  my  mind  by  the  impulse  com- 
municated from  certain  books  now  ly- 
ing on  my  table.  An  Oration  on  the 
death  of  Coleridge  tells  me  that  he 
died  an  object  of  private  hospitality; 
and  the  Quarterly  Keview  assures  me 
that  Campbell  has  published  a  Life  of 
Mrs.  Sidaons,  and  declares,  moreover, 
that  it  is  a  bad  one.  The  facts  are  in 
themselves  annoying.  It  is  bad  enough 


in  all  conscience  to  hare  Tom  Moore 
toiling  at  the  biography  of  Sheridao, 
Byron,  and  the  rest,  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted 90  ill ;  but  it  decidedly  is  too 
bad  to  have  a  living  poet  scribbling 
maudlin  prose  about   a    dead   play- 
actress.    I  am  much  more  annoyed, 
too,  when  I  find  that  the  review  of  poor 
Campbell's  book  is  an  excessively  unikir 
one, — just  such  another  as  Macauley*9 
review  of  Croker*s  BowfeiTs  Jokmon, 
Now  there  is  something   excessively 
paltry  in  this.    I  have  b^n  all  my  life 
a  Protestant,  and  a  Tory ;  but  I  never 
suffered  religious  or  political  feelings 
to  poison  my  judgment  with  'respect  to 
poetry,  or  to  tinge  my  mind  with  the 
slightest  touch  of  hostility  towards  the 
poet.   I  never  sympathised  in  the  cry  of 
the  pack  of  Tory  critics  against  Byron 
and  Shelley  the  poets,  because  one  was 
a  Whig  and  the  other  fended  himself  an 
atheist.  And  now,  when  I  see  this  viru- 
lent and  cold-blooded  attack  upon  sock 
poor  prey  as  this  work  of  Campbell's, 
which  every  body  must  feel  was  wrought 
forth  not  from  choice  but  from  the 
mandate  of  hard  necessity,  there  are 
thoughts  and  considerations  which  force 
themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  make 
my  bosom  swell  with  indignant  sorrow, 
to  find  that  a  Tory  gentleman  could 
descend  to  so  low  a  style  of  vrarfere.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  the  book  may  be 
a  bad  one ;  but  then  it  was  written  for 
money,  not   for   feme.     Why  then, 
should  Mr.  Croker  condescend  to  en- 
deavour to  spoil  its  sale?    Campbell 
may  be  an  offensive  and  obnoxious 
man  to  certain  people  in  society ;  but 
he  is  old — he  is  poor :  this  attack  upon 
him,  then,  is  most  ungenerous  and  uo- 
fiur.    I  cannot  avoid  remembering  that 
the  late  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  has, 
at  the  least,  his  salary  of  2000/.  a- 
year,  while  the  poet  has  but  the  pit- 
tance of  200/.  (which,  by  the  way,  the 
rascally  Whigs  reduced),  making  not 
one  half  tlie  wages  of  a  state  coach- 
man.   I  cannot  refrain  from  fencying 
that  I  see  the  one  in  his  humble  lodg- 
ing anxiously  avraiting  the  fete  of  his 
last  poor  venture,  which  shall,  per- 
chance, add  to  the  comforts  which  his 
age  requires,  aud  perhaps,  hope  may 
whisper,  enlarge  their  sphere  into  the 
region  of  those  luxuries  to  which  he 
has  not  been  unaccustomed ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  other  is  seated  in  his 
splendid  library,  with  a  full  command 
of  all  bodily  enjoyments,  and  the  as- 
sistance  of  every   literary  aid  ;    and 
there  he  is  labouring  in  paltry  research 
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to  convict  a  poet,  whose  necessities 
liaTe  driven  him  to  act  as  a  literary 
ehiffonnier,  of  inaccuracy  of  dates,  of 
certain  trifling  mistakes  and  worthless 
plagiarisms.  I  must  recollect,  too, 
that  one  of  them,  the  rich  man^  is  the 
author  of  Taiavera,  and  of  Familiar 
EpiUlet  all  about  players  and  play- 
actresses, —  pretty  poems  in  their  day, 
but  now  quite  forgotten ;  and  that  the 
other,  the  poor  man,  is  the  author  of 
**  Hohenlinden,"  and  "  Lochiel's  Warn- 
ing,'* and  the  '<  Battle  of  the  Baltic," 
and  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England," 
which  will  live  as  long  as  a  plank  of 
British  oak  floats  upon  the  ocean 
floods,  and  the  sounds  of  our  land's 
language  continue  to  be  breathed  upon 
the  earth. 

There  are  two  other  books  on  the 
table  about  which  I  am  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words  —  the  last  number  of  the 
Irith  Mclodieif  and  the  last  volume  of 
the  songs  of  B^ranger .  These  works  may 
be  considered  as  terminating  the  poeti- 
cal career  of  both  the  men.  Beranger, 
from  first  to  last,  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
chansonnier  ;  Moore  was  always  styled 
poet ;  but  posterity  will  alter  the  de- 
signations, and  speak  of  Moore  the 
song-writer,  and  Beranger  the  poet. 
There  is  nothing  of  Moore's  which  will 
live  except  his  songs.  Certain  of  his 
squibs  and  slang  verses,  it  is  true,  are 
excellent,  but  they  are  by  nature  pe- 
rishable things,  and  it  would  require 
volumes  of  notes  to  make  them  in- 
telligible to  a  future  generation.  Yet 
it  is  a  pity  that  Tom  Crib's  Memorial 
to  Congress  should  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh  and  paper.  Of  his  prose  works 
none  will  oe  read  hereafter,  excepting 
the  Life  of  Byron ;  the  lord's  part  in 
which  is  so  buoyant,  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  Tom's  dull  prosings  to 
swamp  it.  The  JEpicurean  is  a  piece 
of  elaborated  drivel,  and  exhibits, 
moreover,  some  instances  of  the  most 
audacious  plagiary.  Whole  chapters 
are  copied  literally  from  an  old  ro- 
mance, entitled  La  Vie  de  Scthos,  His 
Life  of  Captain  Rock  is  remarkable 
only  for  its  laborious  vapidness  of  style, 
and  its  wholesale  falsehoods.  The 
Life  of  Fitzgerald  is  well  worthy  the 
mischievous  fool  of  whom  it  treats. 


The  Life  of  Sheridan  the  world  has  al- 
ready declared  to  be,  in  every  respect, 
shameful.  Moore,  however,  will  go 
down  to  ''ages  yet  unborn"  with  the 
Irish  Mehdiet. 

Looking  back  now  upon  the  ten 
numbers,  a  melancholy  feeling,  and  in 
some  degree  "  the  remorse  of  love " 
towards  the  bard,  steals  over  my  heart. 
Every  one  of  the  melodies  is  associated 
in  my  mind  with  recollections  sweet  and 
bitter.  The  sounds  or  words  of  each 
bring  back  to  me  some  particular  scene, 
or  person,  or  circumstance — 

"  The  loved,  the  lost,  the  distant,  and 
the  dead." 

The  first  music  I  ever  heard  was 
that  of  the  Irish  Melodies;  it  is  still 
the  dearest  to  my  heart.  At  one  pe- 
riod I  over-rated  Moore ;  I  afterwards 
held  him  fiir  too  cheap  in  estimation. 
I  think  I  can  now  judge  him  justly— 
sine  ird  et  studio,  I  feel,  moreover, 
that  I  once  thought  too  harshly  of  him 
as  a  man  ;  a  loyal  Protestant,  I  hated 
him  as  a  rancorous  politician  on  the 
rebel  side ;  I  despised  him  as  a  syco- 

{>hant  to  the  rich  and  great.  Now, 
lowever,  I  regard  him  rather  as  a  man 
misguided  and  unfortunate,  than  evil- 
minded  and  blamable  for  his  career. 
In  his  youth  he  lived  in  a  heated  at- 
mosphere of  exaggerated  notions  and 
sickly  aspirations  after  liberty,  when 
it  was  difficult  for  a  papist  not  to  be 
betrayed  into  rebellion,  active  or  abetr 
ting.  Tom  was  always  willing  to  play 
the  TyrtaBus  at  a  safe  distance :  I  no 
longer  regard  it  as  a  damnine  sin.  I 
now  believe  him  to  be  an  Irishman 
meaning  well  to  his  country,  but  in- 
capable of  any  grand  views  for  her 
amelioration.  Since  the  Union,  he  be- 
longed to  that  most  paltry  of  all  parties, 
styled  "  Liberal  Protestants,"  who  have 
been,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  the  very  first  movement 
of  Popish  triumph.  Moore,  I  believe, 
was  sincere  in  the  opinions  he  pro- 
fessed ;  and  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
were  stated  to  their  full  extent,  with- 
out the  slightest  mental  reservation. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Melodies  he 
mourns  his  delusion  in  the  following 
strains — perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  book : 


<< 


The  dream  of  those  days  when  first  I  sung  thee  is  o'er, 
Thy  triumph  hath  stain'd  the  charm  thy  sorrows  then  wore ; 
And  e'en  of  the  light  which  Hope  once  shed  o'er  thy  chains, 
Alas !  not  a  gleam  to  trace  thy  freedom  remains. 

Say,  is  it  that  slavery  sunk  so  deep  in  thy  heart. 

That  still  the  dark  brand  is  there,  though  cbainless  then  art ; 
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And  Freed<mi'8  sweet  fruit,  for  which  thj  spirit  lon^  bara'd, 
Now,  roacbing  at  last  thy  Up,  to  ashes  hath  tumM  1 

Up  Liberty's  steep,  by  Trath  and  Eloquence  led. 
With  eyes  on  her  temple  fix'd,  how  proud  was  thy  treed ! 
Ah  !  better  thou  ne'er  bad'st  lived  that  summit  to  gain, 
Or  died  in  the  porch,  than  thus  dishonour  the  fane." 


For  the  reat,  Moore  has  committed 
that  worst  of  all  errors  as  a  poet,  in 
making  himself  the  laughter-mouger 
and  humble  friend  of  the  great. 

But  this  was  a  thing  to  be  expected, 
Byron,  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  cha- 
racter, never  uttered  a  truer  observation 
than,  "  Ay !  Tommy  does  love  a  lord :" 
but  with  him  it  is  rather  a  superstition 
than  designing  meanness.  He  is  a 
tuft-hunter  by  temperament.  Tlie  key 
to  his  character  may  be  found  in  the 
following  passage ;  it  is  taken  from  bis 
Life  of  Byron : 

<*  It  is  said  that  the  day  after  little 
Byron's  accession  to  the  title  he  ran  up 
to  his  mother  and  asked  her,  '  Whether 
she  perceived  any  difference  iu  him  since 
he  had  been  mode  a  lord,  as  he  per- 
ceived none  himself;'  a  quick  and  na- 
tural thought.  But  the  child  little  knevo 
what  a  total  and  talumanie  change  had 
been  vfrought  in  all  hie  future  relatione 
with  toekty  btf  the  eimple  addition  of  that 
word  hrfore  hie 


Ay,  forsooth,  total  and  talisroanic 
change !  Ay,  Tom,  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  this  monosyllable — 

**  Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos.' 
Ay,  moreover,  no  two  people  in  the 
world  were  ever  more  deeply  impressed 
with  this  conviction  than  Byron  and  his 
biographer.  Byron  would  much  rather 
at  adl  times  have  been  a  lord  amongst 
wits,  than  a  wit  amongst  lords.  Tommy 
could  not,  in  his  affiiir  with  the  peer, 
bring  himself  to  believe  that 

"  A  lord  against  a  man  is  but  a  man." 

Moore's  feelings,  in  few,  on  the  subject 
of  "  lords,"  are  quite  obvious  from  the 
doctrine  he  puts  forth. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine 
held  by  the  peers  themselves.  The 
stump  of  the  fig-tree,  the  useless  block 


when  turned  into  a  Priapus,  is  not 
more  intensely  conscious  of  his  deifi- 
cation, than  is  the  stupidest,  or  most 
sottish,  or  vilest  old  commoner,  of  the 
ineffable  height  of  his  exaltation,  when 
converted  into  a  lord.f 

For  my  own  poor  part,  all  Tory  as 
I  am,  I  have  so  little  share  in  Tommy's 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  that  I  can 
scarcely  comprehend  how  it  can  find 
a  place  in  a  man's  heart.  I  entertain 
the  most  profound  respect  and  the 
most  sincere  attachment  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  this  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  Burke;  I  regard  the  Lords 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution 

—  as  one  twine  of  "the  triple  cord 
which  no  man  can  break  :"  but  for  an 
individual  peer,  otherwise  than  as  a 
fellow-man  and  fellow-member  of  so- 
ciety, I  care  no  more  than  I  do  for  my 
lord  the  hunchbacked  chimney-sweep. 
I  can  see  no  more  in  a  single  peer  than 
a  roan  adorned  with  a  conventional 
rank,  which  entitles  him,  by  the  rules 
of  good  society,  to  the  homage  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  courtesy,  which  I 
most  willingly  accord.  If  I  give  any 
thing  farther,  it  must  be  to  the  roan 
himself,  not  to  his  title  or  possessions. 
He  may  chance  to  be  merely  an  Osric, 
"  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt." 

I  have  no  affectionate  reverence  for 
a  lord ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  have  any 
feeling  towards  him  distinct  from  those 
I  entertain  towards  all  other  men,  it  is 
one  of  repulsion.  I  observe  that  our 
peers  —  one  and  all,  I  do  believe  — 
regard  themselves,  not  as  a  distinct 
order  of  citizens,  but  as  a  distinct  order 
of  human  beings.  They  are  the  richest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  haughtiest 

—  the  most  coldly  haughty  and  "  ex- 
clusive" nobility  m  Europe.  J  When 
they  step  out  of  their  own  rank  for 
friends  or  confidants,  they  rarely  choose 
a  person  who  will  not  bow  down  to 


*  Thus  translated  by  Sir  T.  More,  if  I  remember  rightly  : 
"  Whoso  goeth  to  dwell  with  a  tyranne. 
Though  he  came  free,  is  made  his  bondman." 
t  "  Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus  inutile  lignum 

Cum  faber  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum ; 
Maluit  esse  Doum." 
t  I  must  except  from  this  sweeping  declaration  a  few  noblemen  who  live  on  their 
estates,  apart  from  politics  and  ambition,  in  the  active  exercise  of  hospitality ,  bene- 
volence, and  charity  to  all  around  them. 
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them  with  an  eastern  idolatry.  In 
this  Whigs  and  Tories  are  alike :  it 
extends  to  their  political  relations. 
Tlie  Whig  reposes  on  the  exertions  of 
the  low  demagogue ;  the  Tory,  flinging 
aside  the  independent  man  of  truth 
and  talents  and  consistency,  selects  for 
bis  ^fidus  Achates  some  sneaking  ad- 
ventarer,  some  apostate  Whig  or  Ra- 
dical :  not  seeing,  in  their  blind  pride, 
that  the  poor  man  of  ability,  who  has 
been  through  life  a  Tory,  gires  pregnant 
proofii  of  honesty  and  honour.  He 
who  has  nothing  to  lose  by  a  political 
conmlsion,  is  yet  a  Conservative  from 
principle ;  while  on  the  contrary,  per- 
adventnre,  having  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive, the  heart  to  dare,  and  the  hand 
to  execute,  he,  were  a  revolution  to 
take  place,  must  rise  aloft,  while 
Whig  and  Tory  peers  would  alike  lie 
howling. 

But  enough  of  this :  turn  we  to  the 
Melodies.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  a 
great  national  work.  A  number  of 
exquisite  airs  have  been  joined  with 
-harmonious  words;  but  those  melodies 
that  held  but  a  sort  of  precarious  tra- 
ditional existence,  scattered  over  the 
various  districts  of  Ireland,  would  not, 
as  has  been  supposed,  have  been  gra- 
dually doomed  to  perish,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  exertions  of  Moore  and 
Stevenson.  A  far  more  rich  and  ge- 
nuine collection  of  Irish  melodies  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Bunting,  a  gentle- 
man who,  in  his  love  for  Irish  music, 
has  travelled  all  through  the  country, 
and  taken  down  the  veritable  airs  from 
the  lips  of  the  peasantry  and  gentry  of 
the  seveml  counties.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  lamented  that  a  roan  who,  like 
Bunting,  has  a  superstitious  regard  for 
the  old  music  of  his  native  land,  was 
not  Moore's  associate.  Stevenson's 
part  of  the  work  is  not  well  done.  He 
has  very  frequently  attempted  to  im- 
prove; and  all  his  improvements,  an 
Irishman  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
are  improvements  for  the  worse.  He 
has  emasculated  some  of  the  finest 
airs,  making  that  merely  pretty  which 
was  originally  beautiful.  Take  one 
notable  example.  Who  would  recog- 
nise the  deep  melody  of  **  Oun  ke  shin 
den  tbeshin  na  bonim  shin  Loe''  in 
the  6nical  eiQaciated  tones  of  **  They 
may  rail  at  tins  life  V*  He  has  loaded 
many  of  the  simplest  airs,  too,  with 
elaborately  pedantic  symphonies  and 
heavy  accompaniments,  which  are  in- 
tended to  shew  his  science,  but  that 
only  display  his  want  of  taste.    The 


very  finest  melodies,  such  as  "  Savour- 
neen  deelish,"  <<Oonagh,"  the  <<Coo- 
lin,''  *'  Eileen  Aroon,"  and  so  on,  have 
been  deeply  injured  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  set,  by  stupid 
alterations  in  the  measure,  and  by 
clumsily  fantastic  tricks.  ''Oonagh'' 
is  completely  spoiled.  And  even  in 
cases  wnere  he  has  given  us  a  beauti- 
ful aliter  air  to  an  old  melody-— sach 
as  the  **  Last  Rose  of  Summer '^  is  to 
the  "  Groves  of  Blarney,"  there  are 
veiy  few  indeed  who  would  not  prefer 
the  original. 

As  to  Moore*8  share  of  the  work,  it 
has  been,  upon  the  whole,  wonderfully 
well  executed.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Metastasio,  he  is  the  best  song- 
writer that  ever  lived.  The  words  are 
always  harmonious  exceedingly,  and 
always  well  adapted  to  the  music,  un- 
less in  cases  where  he  has  utterly 
mistaken  the  true  character  of  the  air ; 
as  in  **  Oonagh,''  for  instance,  which 
is  essentially  a  wild  and  lively  melody, 
but  to  which  he  has  set  namby-pamby, 
sentimental  words  —  Stevenson  having 
made  the  measure  slow. 

The  difficulties  of  Moore's  task,  it 
appears  to  me,  have  never  been  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  consideration.  First, 
he  made  the  words  for  the  music ;  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  the  nicest 
management  of  his  consonants,  liquids, 
and  open  vowels.  Byron,  who  wrote 
poetry  possessing  the  utmost  metrical 
harmony,  yet  failed  to  supply  harmo- 
nious poetry  to  music;  although  the 
music  was  written  for  the  poetry. 
Some  of  Shelley's  small  poems,  though 
most  deliciously  sweet  to  read,  do  not 
sound  well  with  the  music  to  which 
they  have  been  adapted.  Nor,  I  am 
convinced,  would  any  of  Coleridge's, 
if  set  —  not  even  that  poem  on  Love ; 
which  is,  nevertheless,  in  itself  all  mu- 
sic. Now,  another,  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  against  which  the  song-writer 
has  to  contend,  will  be  seen  to  be  that 
he  is  of  necessity  confined  to  the  use 
of  a  small  vocabulary.  Baretti  states, 
that  out  of  the  Italian  vocabulary, 
which  contains  upwards  of  50,000 
words,  Metastasio  was  limited  to  the 
use  of  some  8000  words.  And  surely 
if  this  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
language  of  music,  how  very  small  in- 
de^  must  not  Moore's  vocabulary  have 
been  of  words  from  our  cartilaginous 
English  tongue,  as  it  has  been  called — 
'*  Our  harsh,  northern,  granting,  gutteral. 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit, 
and  splutter  all." 
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These  difllculties  he  has  gloriously 
o?ercome.  Burns,  the  author  of  seve- 
ral songs  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
music,  had  not  the  same  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  He  wrote  in  a  very 
impure  dialect  of  English,  with  whicn 
he  took  all  manner  of  liberties,  in  the 
way  of  creation  and  elision,  to  suit  his 
purposes.  If,  then,  we  take  Moore's 
woids  apart  from  the  melody,  we  should 
be  sure  in  fairness  to  recollect  tlie  diffi- 
culties against  which  he  had  to  contend. 
We  should  remember  that  the  music 
must  be  in  the  multitude  of  instances 
to  the  words  what  the  soul  is  to  the 
body.  Why,  then,  should  we  criticise 
the  impassible  favour  of  the  dead? 
The  melody  is  the  vital  principle. 
That  gone,  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
that  the  songs  have  all  the  remoteness 
of  metaphysical  abstraction,  without  its 
depth.    They  are  out  of  the  way  of  the 


ordinary  sympathies  of  all  men.  Who 
is  excited  by  the  cold  jingle  of  loves 
and  doves,  and  so  forth  ?  or  who  cares 
for  the  shadowy  adventures  of  ancient 
Celts,  or  of  modem  rebels,  duskily 
given  forth  ?  Many  of  his  songs,  bow- 
ever,  do  not  need  one  grain  of  allow- 
ance ;  they  are  exqubite  little  poems. 
All  the  songs  relating  to  Em  melt — that 
most  touching  scene  in  Mary  Curran's 
life — many  of  those  founded  on  grace- 
ful sentiments  of  love  and  friendship, 
several  of  the  more  sportive  effusions 
about  mirth,  and  love,  and  wine,  would 
fd\\  under  this  category.  lie  appean 
to  have  fine  sympathies  with  external 
nature.  How  truly  and  enchantingly 
is  that  feeling  of  holy  calmness  which 
we  all  have  felt  in  gazing  on  cloud- 
land,  or  on  the  ocean  from  the  summit 
of  stupendous  clift,  or  on  the  sunset, 
expre^ed  in  these  exquisite  verses : 


'*  How  dear  to  me  the  hour  when  day*light  dies. 
And  sanbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea. 
For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise. 
And  memory  breathes  her  vesper  sigh  to  thee. 

And,  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light,  that  plays 

Along  the  smooth  wave  tow'rd  the  burning  west, 

I  long  to  tread  that  rolden  path  of  rays. 
And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest ! 


Not  one  of  his  songs,  however,  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  the  ode.  He  is  utterly 
deficient  in  that  dramatic  power,  so 
conspicuous  in  Pindar  among  the 
ancients,  and  in  B^ranger  among  the 
modem  lyric  poets;  a  power  which 
Bums,  too,  displays  in  a  very  high 
degree,  in  his  song,  '<  When  wild  war*s 
deadly  blast  vTas  blown,'*  and  in  his 
master-work,  "  The  Jolly  Beggars.'' 
In  none  of  Moore's  songs,  although 
he  attempts  it,  have  you  a  story  well 
told ;  nor  do  you  ever  meet  with  one 
of  those  magic  epithets  which  flash  on 
the  brain  and  set  it  thinking.  There 
is  no  profundity  in  his  songs;  the 
meaning  lies  upon  the  surface:  a 
single  reading  snews  you  all;  there 
is  nothing  left  to  be  hereafter  sug- 
gested to  you. 

They  are  unlike  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions, by  the  way,— pure,  chaste 
things— verses  for  youths  and  maidens. 
Moore  is  a  superficial  scholar.  He  is 
certainly  a  plagiarist ;  but  he  has  not, 
as  has  been  said,  stolen  much  from  the 
minor  Greek  poets,  and  other  recondite 
sources.  His  larcenies  are  chiefly  from 
the  French.  In  Little's  poems,  there  are 
some  curious  instances  of  this.  "  The 
Catalogue"  is  taken  from  a  chanson 
by  Medard  de  St.  Just,  called  "  Mes 


Quinze  Premieres  Annees  dans  le 
Monde."  The  lines  «  To  a  Sleeping 
Maid,"  which  I  shall  not  quote  entire, 
but  which  end  with 


"  Sleep,  my  girl,  or  seem  to  sleep," 

are  clumsily  and  dully  taken  from  the 
following  song  of  Du  Fresny : 

LA  DORHEUSE. 

"  Biveillez,  vous  belle  dormeuae. 
Si  ce  baiser  vous  fait  plaisir; 
Mais  si  vous  6tes  scropuleuse, 
Dormez,  ou  feignez  de  dormir  !" 

But  Tom  is  a  cool  hand  at  those 
matters.  Speaking  of  the  first  song  in 
his  National  Melodies,  he  says,  in  a 
note,  "  The  thought  is  taken  from  a 
song  by  Le  Prieur,  called  *'  La  Statue 
de  I'Amiti^ ;"  the  foct  being  that  he 
has  quietly  given  a  free  and  extremely 
bad  translation  or  adaptation  of  the 
French  song;  a  feat  that  any  body 
having  the  fiiculty  of  rhyming  might 
haveperformed — Harfieldo  Heavystera 
the  Dutchman,  or  Miguel  Nugent  the 
"  Portogee."  But  why  dwell  upon 
this  ?  In  the  Irish  Melodies,  he  has  not, 
I  think,  had  much  assistance — unless, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  from  transla- 
tions of  the  Irish.  It  is  strange  though, 
by  the  way,  to  remark  that  he  &s 
failed  signally  in  the  attempt  to  put 
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words  to  melodies  like  **  Savoumeea 
Deelisby'^  to  which  we  had  English 
words  before.  And,  as  one  more  ge- 
neral observation,  I  may  state  that  he 
has  passed  over,  altogether  without 
allusion,  the  most  picturesque  passages 
of  Irish  history — those  which  occurred 
after  the  English  conquest — the  rebeW 
lions  of  Desmond,  O'Neill,  &c.  &c. 
His  historic  songs  are  all  directed 
either  towards  events  that  occurred 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  last  rebel- 
lion, or  else  to  the  ludicrous  &bles 
of  the  ancient  Irish  kings  and  their 
glories. 


The  number  now  before  me  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  its  predecessors: 
a  better  selection  of  airs  might  have 
been  made  from  the  stores  at  his  com- 
mand .*  He  has  at  last  put  words  to  that 
fine  old  melody,  **  Cruiskeen  Laune ;'' 
but  they  are  a  complete  failure.  The 
ferses  were  doubtless  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  Curran's  wildly  beautiful  song, 
''  If  sadly  thinking/'  And  in  one  of 
the  verses  intended  to  be  most  pathetic, 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  Byron's  gla- 
diator— 

"  There  were  his  young  barbarians  all 
at  play." 


"  To-morrow,  comrade,  we 
On  the  batUe-plain  moat  be. 

There  to  conquer,  or  both  lie  low  ! 
The  monuDg-star  is  up. 
But  there's  wine  still  m  the  cup. 
And  we'll  take  another  quaff  ere  we  go,  boy,  go ! 
We'll  take  another  quaff  ere  we  g^ ! 

•  •  •  • 

But  dayliffht's  stealing  on — 

The  last  mat  o'er  us  shone 

Saw  our  children  around  us  at  play ; 

The  next — ah !  where  shall  we 

And  those  rosy  urchins  be  ? 
But,  no  matter — grasp  thy  sword,  and  away,  boy,  away  ! 
No  matter — grasp  thy  sword,  and  away ! 

*  •  •  e 

Let  those  who  brook  the  chain 
Of  Saxon  or  of  Dane, 

Ignobly  by  their  fire-sides  stay ; 
One  sigh  to  home  be  given. 
One  heartfelt  prayer  to  heaven, 
,  Then  for  Erin  and  her  cause,  boy,  hurra !  hurra !  hurra ! 
Then  for  Erin  and  her  cause  hurra!" 

He  has  also  written  words  to  another  of  the  Planxtyes,  Planxty  O'Reilly. 
Tliey  are  amongst  the  very  best  in  the  number. 

««  What  life  like  that  of  the  bard  can  be— 
The  wandering  bsrd,  who  roams  as  free 
As  the  mounting  lark  that  o'er  him  sings ; 
And,  like  that  lark,  a  music  brings 
Within  him,  where'er  he  comes  or  goes  — 

A  fount  that  for  ever  flows ! 
The  world's  to  him  like  some  bright  ground. 
Where  fairies  dance  their  moonlight  round ; 
If  dimm'd  the  turf  where  late  they  trod. 
The  elves  but  seek  some  greener  sod, 
So  when  less  bright  his  scene  of  glee, 
To  another  away  flies  he ! 

Oh  I  what  would  have  been  young  Beauty's  doom, 
Without  a  bard  to  fix  her  bloom  1 
They  tell  us  that,  in  the  moon's  bright  round, 
Things  lost  in  this  dark  world  are  found  : 
So  charms,  on  earth  long  pass'd  and  gone. 
In  the  poet's  lay  live  on. 

*  I  have  lately  heard  Mr.  Morgan  (the  very  best  professional  singer  of  Irish 
songa  now  in  Lonaon)  sing  some  "  rebelly  songs,"  aa  they  were  called,  which  were 
new  to  me,  and  are  extremely  beautiAiL  There  is  no  doubt,  from  Tom  Moore's 
political  associations,  he  must  be  in  possession  of  the  airs. 
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Thai  would  y«  have  smilM  tbtl  iM'er  grow  dim 
YooVe  only  to  gire  them  all  to  him. 
Who,  with  hut  a  touch  of  Fancy's  waod. 
Can  lend  them  life — thia  life  beyond  -, 
And  fix  them  high  in  Poesy's  sky. 
Young  stars  that  never  die ! 

Then  welcome  the  bard  where'er  he  comes ; 
For  though  he  hath  countless  airy  homes 
To  which  his  wing  excursiTe  iotos. 
Yet  still  from  time  to  time  he  lores 
To  light  upon  earth,  and  find  such  cheer 

As  bnghtena  our  banauet  here. 
No  matter  how  fleet,  how  tar  be  flies. 
You've  only  to  light  up  kind  young  eyes  — 
Such  signal  fires  as  here  are  given  — 
And  down  he'll  drop  from  Fancy's  heaven, 
The  minute  such  call  to  love  or  mirth 

Proclaims  he's  wanting  on  earth." 


There  is  a  fine  strain  of  melancholy, 
and  deep  truth,  too,  in  the  following 
stanzas.  Even  in  youth,  men  have 
their  lorn  feelings.  What  must  it  be 
in  age? 

"  Alone  in  crowds  to  wander  on, 
And  feel  that  all  the  charm  is  gone. 
Which  voices  dear  and  eyes  beloved 
Shed  round  us  once,  where'er  we  roved  ^ 
This,  this  the  doom  must  be. 
Of  all  who've  loved,  and  lived  to  see 
The  tew  bright  things  they  thought  would 

stay 
For  ever  near  them,  die  away. 


Though  fairer  forms  around  us  throng, 
Their  smiles  to  others  all  belong. 
And  want  that  light  which  dwells  alone 
Round  those  the  fond  heart  caUs  its  own. 
Where,  where  the  sunny  brow  1 
The  long-known  voice,  where  are  they 

nowl 
Thus  aak  I  still,  nor  ask  in  vain  — 
The  sUeace  answers  all  too  plain.' 


ff 


The  number  is,  as  usual,  disgraced 
by  those  foolish  songs  of  Celtish  tri- 
umph over  SaxoDs  and  Danes.  Here 
is  a  specimen : 


"  Like  clouds  of  the  night  the  Northmen  came. 
O'er  the  valley  of  Almhin  lowering; 
While  onward  moved,  in  the  light  of  its  fame. 
That  banner  of  Krin,  towering. 
With  the  mingling  shock 
Ring  cliff  and  rode. 
While,  rank  on  rank,  the  invaders  die ; 
And  the  shout  that  last 
O'er  the  dying  pass'd 
Was  "  Victory !"  was  "  Victory  '."—the  Finians  cry. 


This  modest  note  is  appended  :  ^'  The 
palace  of  Fin  Mac-Cumhal  (the  Fingal 
of  Macpherson)  in  Leinster,  built  on 
the  Uill  of  Allen,  co.  Kildare.  Tlie 
Finians,  or  Fenii,  were  the  celebrated 
national  militia  of  Ireland,  which  this 
chief  commanded .  The  introduction  of 
the  Danes  in  the  above  sotig  is  an  ana- 
chronism common  to  most  oj  the  Finian 
and  Ossiamc  legends.*^  One  would  be 
inclined  to  hint  to  Tom,  that  Finian 
is  mistaken  for  Fenni — gentlemen  to 
whom  Tacitus's  description  of  their 
namesakes  might  apply:  "  Fennis 
mirajeritas,  fada  paiupertaSf^  &c.  &c. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  '*  beating,  and  bob- 
bing, and  thumping  ^'  was  all  the  other 
way.  When  the  English  first  landed 
in  Ireland,  every  town  and  village, 
every  lake  and  navigable  river,  was  in 


the  possession  of  the  Danes.  The 
famous  battle  of  Clontarf  was  not,  as 
Tom  represents  it,  a  fight  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Danes ;  it  was  a  battle 
between  the  army  of  Munster  and  the 
army  of  Leinster.  Danes  fought  on  ei- 
ther side.  The  object  of  the  campaign 
on  the  part  of  the  Munster  men,  Danes, 
and  Irish,  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
a  tribute  which  Munster  had  imposed 
upon  Leinster,  in  consideration  of  hav- 
ing  supplied  the  Lagenians  with  food 
during  a  fiunine ;  but  which  Leinster 
men,  Irish,  and  Danes,  now  well  fed, 
refused  to  pay.  I  hope  Tom  will  learn 
something  about  these  matters  as  he 
goes  on  with  his  history  of  Ireland. 

Now  (at  Beranger  X  —  But  I  will 
write  about  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
ocean. 
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RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Without  controversy,  this  is  an  age  of 
extiaordiDary  events, — an  age  in  which 
the  whole  world,  its  nations,  their  prin- 
ciples, and  their  practices,  are  undei-go- 
ing  most  amazing  changes.  We  might 
call  it  the  age  of  an  intellectual  and  po- 
litical deluge,  in  which  old  things  are 
swept  away,  and  new  things,  of  various 
shapes  and  tendencies,  are  made  to  ap« 
pear  on  the  earth,  struggling  through 
the  storm.  But  this  deluge  has  its 
ark  also,  in  which  we  trust  the  best 
principles  of  our  forefathers,  headed  by 
loyalty  to  God  and  his  declared  laws, 
are  yet  preserved  amongst  us, — an  in- 
trepid little  band,  of  a  sound  faith  and 
nnwavenng  perseverance,  who,  in  their 
high  commission,  like  the  second  patri- 
archal fiunily  of  mankind,  will  come 
fprth  above  the  wrecks  of  the  flood,  to 
replenish,  and  fructify,  and  beautify 
the  emerging  scene.  We  say,  a  little 
band.  It  does  not  require  multitudes 
to  give  great  impulses.  The  whole 
testimony  of  history  shews  the  deter- 
mined ^/hc;  to  be  the  original  directors 
of  the  mamf^  whether  to  maintain,  to 
destroy,  or  to  restore;  and  according 
as  those  few  of  superior  faculties  move 
the  many  whom  the  law  of  such  in- 
fluence places  under  their  power,  they 
make  themselves  the  blessing  or  the 
curse  of  the  generation  they  propel. 
Nay,  1^  an  admirable  moral  necessity, 
**  what  they  sow  they  reap,''  either  to 
their  own  perpetuated  honour,  holding 
the  people  they  lead  in  a  well-disci- 
plined guidance  to  each  purposed  bene- 
ficial end — for  the  proof  of  real  improve- 
ment in  nations  is  submission  tojustlaws 
— or,  on  the  reverse,  when  only  the  de- 
magogues of  a  vain  glory,  they  pamper 
the  ignorant  wills  of  the  crowds  at  their 
beck  ;  and  seeking  popularity  at  the 
expense  of  true  patriotism,  the  natural 
consequence  ensues, — the  flattered  mob 
become  a  host  of  lawless  tyrants, 
a^nst  whose  capricious  dictates  they 
have  left  themselves  no  appeal;  and, 
exaction  growing  on  whai  it  feeds,  the 
very  hand  that  sets  it  loose  becomes  an 
object  of  contempt,  because  it  has  no 
more  to  give;  and  sometimes  even  a 
wprse  fate  than  disgrace  drives  the  mis- 
chievous benefactor,  with  howling  de- 
Bsion,  from  his  seat  of  Vitally  mis- 
used power. 

Bntish  annals  display  a  thousand  in- 
stances of  the  sway  of  mind  over  ani- 
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mal  force  and  mere  personal  interest, 
until  it  gradually  perfected  our  national 
constitution  into  that  glorious  form  of 
stability  and  grace  which,  like  the  ma- 
terial ryramids  of  Egypt,  appears  to 
be  as  inimitable  as  it  is  admirable. 
All  the  world  has  admired  it,  and  yet, 
by  a  strange  destiny,  the  model  so  ex- 
tolled has  never  been  represented  by 
any  correct  copy.  But  let  us  quit  his- 
tory, and  at  once  approach  our  own 
times ;  where  we  may  say,  that  within 
the  short  space  of  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, every  species  of  human  influence 
from  man  on  man  has  been  tried  — 
some  to  great  good,  others  to  mighty 
evil,  and  on  the  widest  scales.  '*  The 
cup  of  trembling  has  been  put  into 
many  a  brave  hand !  The  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  have  received  it,  and  drank  of 
it  to  the  dregs!"  In  short,  men  of 
courage  have  quailed,  and  nations  have 
come  down  from  their  high  places,  be- 
cause both  one  and  the  otlier  had 
ceased  to  lean  upon  truth  and  probity. 
When  private  ambition,  or  finesse  in 
compassing  even  a  public  welfare,  take 
the  seats  of  disinterested  service  and 
an  honest  manner  of  fulfilling  national 
trust,  suspicions  between  the  governed 
and  the  government  must  arise;  and 
that  interest  is  soon  by  both  parties 
split  into  two  which,  by  the  oider  of 
God,  like  that  of  marriage,  was  or- 
dained never  to  be  separated.  Then  is 
the  time  when  evil  spirits,  afloat  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  alight  to  persuade  men 
into  dark  and  devious  patDs, — leading, 
not  to  the  temples  of  light  to  which 
they  seem  to  point  in  the  distance,  but 
to  gulfs  which  lie  between,  and  where 
many  a  noble  heart  and  generous  head 
have  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

We  have  seen  dynasties  rise  and  (all 
like  bubbles  on  the  sea ;  we  have  seen 
republics  become  empires,  and  empires 
shattered  into  as  many  shapes  and 
titles  of  division  as  may  be  found  in  the 
dictionaries  of  rule  or  misrule.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  in  proportion  as 
these  changes  have  been  made  from 
the  moral  and  eventful  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  were  carried  forward  on 
just  principles  by  the  successive  great 
men  of  the  state  where  they  were 
effected,  has  been  and  will  be  that 
state's  transitory  existence  or  fixedness 
and  prosperity. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  to 
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us  by  an  important  event  which  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  new  republic 
of  Venezuela,  in  South  Amenca, — 
we  mean  the  toleration  of  Protestant 
worship  in  that  long  darkly  benighted 
Roman  Catholic  country.  The  usual 
effect  of  selfishness  and  ignorance  act- 
ing upon  a  ritual  rather  than  a  spiritual 
principle  of  religion^  having  for  more 
than  three  centuries  shut  up  that  por- 
tion of  the  new  world  from  us  or  the 
old,  it  was  left  to  the  quick  but  noise- 
less growth  of  a  few  gracious  seeds, 
wafted  thither  from  our  genial  soil 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  ultimately 
spread  a  real  moral  culture  over  that 
friendly  coast.  Its  justly  celebrated 
liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  on  rescuing 
his  country  from  its  Spanish  bondage, 
in  giving  it  the  name  of  Colombia,  re- 
stored it  by  that  honourable  appellation 
to  the  memory  of  its  renowned  disco- 
verer ;  at  the  same  time  his  noble  and 
comprehensive  mind,  which  knew  of 
Raleigh  as  well  as  of  Columbus,  gladly 
received  and  sowed  in  the  land  he  had 
redeemed  from  the  basest  vassalage  the 
germs  of  a  British  character.  The 
British  partisan-soldier  sat  down  in  its 
valleys  with  his  sword  transformed  to  a 
ploughshare ;  the  English  merchant 
spread  his  stores  on  the  welcoming 
strand ;  and  British  principles  and 
British  practice  were  revered  and  imi- 
tated. 

The  principle  of  the  Venezuelan  re- 

Sublic  is  in  no  way  that  of  a  levelling 
emocracy;  it  is  that  of  gentlemen  by 
birth  and  station,  and  of  men  whom 
improving  education  and  correspondent 
conduct  may  gradually  elevate  from 
the  humblest  ranks  to  sit  in  the  senate, 
or  finally  take  the  chair  of  the  first  ma- 
gistrate. The  principle  is  to  raise  ta- 
lent and  virtue,  not  to  degrade  existing 
dignities;  hence  we  cannot  but  hope 
tliat,  in  effect,  if  not  quite  in  form,  this 
steady 4)rinciple  may  in  the  course  of 
years  establish  a  national  constitution 
in  that  country  similar,  in  stability  at 
least,  to  that  of  our  own,  which  time 
and  experience  have  dovetailed,  as  it 
were,  into  our  island-rock — the  hearts 
of  our  people  1  even  as  Smeaton  delved 
deep  his  lighthouse  into  the  Eddystone 
rock,  and  no  storm  has  been  found  to 
prevail  against  it. 

We  sl^ll  now  advert  to  the  events 
which  induced  these  observations. 

The  darkened  state  of  the  Spanish 
Roman  Catholic  religion  while  under 
the  cloud  of  its  fearful  Inquisition  is 


fully  known  in  Europe ;  and  that  the 
obscuring  volumes  of  such  a  test  spread 
a  similar  night  over  the  vast  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  which  owned  her  sway, 
we  need  not  take  any  trouble  to  evince. 
During  that  reign  of  terror  and  of 
gloom,  and  of  a  most  heart-withering 
excluding  of  all  real  fellowship  betweeo 
the  disciples  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
believers  of  Christ  in  any  other  manner 
of  devotion,  the  latter  might  indeed  be 
admitted  to  dwell  amongst  the  sons  of 
the  Roman  creed ;  but  only  as  **  the 
beasts  that  perish  "  are  allowed  abiding 
places  with  man,  because  tbey  are  use- 
ful in  their  various  species  to  the  gene- 
ral service.  But  those  foreign  settlers 
•—foreign  by  their  original  countries 
and  by  their  religious  creeds — were 
permitted  no  spot  for  their  worship  of 
God.  If  ever  performed  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  in  seclusion  and  secrecy ;  and 
when  any  of  them  died,  no  sod  in  that 
land  of  the  aiUo^a^  was  allowed  to 
cover  the  remains  of  a  heretic  ?  They 
were  buried  by  stealth  under  their 
house-floors,  or  beneath  the  pavement 
of  their  back-yards :  silence  and  night 
saw  them  interred — *'  sown,  indeed,  in 
dishonour  V*  while  the  embittered  tears 
of  sorrowing  relatives,  bewailing  the 
intolerance  that  denied  their  dead  a 
hallowed  grave,  looked  alone  for  com- 
fort to  the  awful  day  of  final  retribu- 
tion. 

The  time,  however,  drew  quickly  on 
for  a  morning  of  consolation  to  rise 
over  those  dismal  scenes.  Nearly  five 
years  of  peace,  and  of  constant  commu- 
nication between  the  Venezuelan  state 
and  people  and  our  Protestant  Eng- 
land, nave  done  their  work,  in  mingling 
mind  with  mind,  opening  heart  to 
heart,  and  establishing  in  the  confi- 
dence of  both  countries  a  thorough 
conviction  of  a  responsive  good-will  in 
each.  And  in  consequence  of  this 
happy  understanding,  we  find  an  act 
from  the  senate  of  Venezuela  has  lately 
been  issued,  decreeing  liberty  of  reli- 
gious worship  througliout  the  republic ; 
and  in  that  Kberty  all  attendant  re- 
ligious rites  are  liberally  included. 

Tliis  announcement  was  preceded 
in  the  gazette  that  declared  it  by  the 
following  explanatory  exordium,  which 
we  translate  from  its  original  Spanish; 
and  that  its  sentiments  and  words,  of 
the  most  extensive  toleration,  should 
be  found  to  breathe  something  of  the 
boundless  and  romantic  regions  of  the 
wild  nature  where  its  chief  enactors 
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fint  drank  the  streams  of  life,  may  be  a 
matter  to  excite  a  double  interest  in  its 
language ;  especially,  too,  when  we  may 
consider  it  to  be  the  honourable  as  well 
as  curious  document  of  a  united  race, 

Sning  from  ancestors  formerly  as  hos- 
e  in  feiths  as  in  arms, — the  sun-bom 
Incas  of  the  new  world,  and  Spanish 
cavaliers,  rich  in  the  Gothic  and  Moor- 
ish blood  of  the  old ! 


f< 


TOLERATION  AND  FREEDOM  OP 


<f 


WORSHIP. 

Let  religious  persons  amongst  us 
not  be  alarmed,  nor  those  who  call  them- 
selrea  liberal  reformers  flatter  their  ex- 
pectations, from  the  title  of  oar  announce- 
ment. Some  of  our  propositions  may  at 
first  appear  in  an  offensiv^e  aspect  to  the 
extreme  of  opposite  parties  ;  but  we  do 
not  doubt  to  readily  convince  men  of 
candid  reflection  of  the  substance  of  a 
question,  the  simplicity  and  virtue  of 
which  abort-sighted  or  perverse  persona 
have  sought  to  render  complicate,  and 
load  wich  difl&cult,  fanciful  results. 

"  The  fatal  combination  of  vanity  and 
ignoraBce,  when  brought  in  opposing 
contact  with  a  disinterested  zeal  tor  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  has  ever 
been  found  to  irritate  the  passions  of  that 
inflated  ignorance,  and  all  connected  with 
il,  to  a  blind  hatred  of  any  ameliorating 
measures  proposed;  also,  by  spreading 
the  contagion  of  its  diseased  notions 
amongst  £e  better  meaning  of  our  com- 
patriots, it  is  found  to  so  mislead  them, 
as  to  make  those  very  persons  irrecon- 
cilable with  regard  to  the  measures  for 
a  public  good,  who  indeed  would  gladly 
meet  the  same  intended  end,  though  they 
demand  it  by  totally  opposite  roacls.  By 
thus  straining  every  body  to  the  same 
standard — by  not  allowing  that  other 
men  may  see  things  differently  from  our- 
selves— that  the  mental  eye,  as  well  as 
the  physical  eye,  may  understand  that  to 
be  one  colour,  which  another  apprehends 
to  be  of  a  contrary  hue,  or  at  least  with 
some  shades  of  variety, — our  own  senses 
become  confused  on  matters  for  dear 
judgment*  We  stumble,  as  it  were,  at 
noon-day,  at  shadows  of  our  own  creation : 
and  whether  it  be  civil  or  religious  objects 
to  which  we  move,  we  continually  mistake 
the  way  or  the  objects  themselves  ;  at  one 
time  viewing  them  with  complacency,  in 
the  daszling  brightness  of  an  exaggerat- 
ing imagination ;  at  another,  conceiving 
them  to  be  metamorphosed  into  the  most 
horrible  apparitions  of  boding  danger. 
But  still  such  self-blinded  men  cannot 
atop  the  regular  progress  of  those  who 
are  content  to  walk  mrly  on,  according 
to  the  light  that  expands  before  their 
steps.  Superstitious  fanatics  cannot  avert 
the  reign  of  universal  brotherhood,  when 


its  day  arrives  from  the  mandate  of  tho 
Most  High ;  neither  can  the  extravagant 
Liberal  precipitate  g^reat  changes,  before 
they  are  ordained  to  come  to  pass  in  the 
order  of  Providence  ;  nor  can  be  in  any 
case  impede  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in 
briogiog  about  a  necessary  event :  which 
law  of  necessary  events,  proud  Infidelity 
would  rather  denominate  '  the  course  of 
nature '  or  <  the  law  of  fate,'  than  own  any 
dependence  on  the  God  who  made  us. 

"  In  times  of  devastating  war,  men 
have  little  leisure  to  consider  these  sub- 
jects. We  act,  rather  than  think.  But 
when  people  find  themselves  at  rest  from 
the  tumult  of  such  scenes,  and  the  pas* 
sions  which  agitate  them,  they  meditate 
on  objects  of  peace,  on  the  stability  of 
mutu^  welfare,  on  the  best  means  of 
promoting  and  diffusing  public  happiness. 
They  then  understand  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  sage's  remark,  that  thegreatett 
affairs  of  thit  world  are  but  at  boyt'  play, 
compared  with  the  noble  objectt  of  (Ae 
immortal  touL  And  when,  in  harmony 
with  these  impressions,  we  announce  that 
our  clergy  and  senate  of  Caraccas  are  now 
occupied  in  forming  a  decree  to  allow 
liberty  of  worship  to  every  order  of  Chris- 
tians in  our  land,  we  cannot  but  add  the 
English  poet's  exordium  :  '  If  it  be  well 
done,  it  were  well  done  if  it  be  done 
quickly.'  That  time  ia  worse  than  lost 
which  delays  a  benefit.  But  that  it  may 
be  a  real  benefit,  to  be  blessed  in  its 
issues  by  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  it 
must  be  freedom  to  the  different  sects  to 
worship  in  their  own  way  that  it  grants  ; 
not  a  declaration  that  lUl  doctrines  and 
modes  of  worship  are  equally  the  same 
in  the  estimation  of  our  republic.  We 
know  that  some  intemperate  zealots  in 
behalf  of  religious  liberty  would  be  alad 
to  welcome  to  our  shores  so  many  schis- 
matics and  heretics,  and  with  an  indiscri- 
minate approbation  of  their  various  creeds, 
that  the  true  sons  of  our  ancient  Catholic 
Church  ^inherited  from  our  ancestors, 
and  in  wnich  we  trust  our  descendants 
will  live  and  die)  could  not  possibly  be 
distinguished  in  the  multitudinous  popu- 
lation of  crowding  sects. 

*<  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons 
who  deprecate  any  contact  whatever  with 
a  fellow-creature,  who,  by  birth  or  other 
circumstances,  is  a  stranger  to  our  vene« 
rable  church.  These  our  rigid  devotees 
would  rather  that  our  country  should  de« 
generate  into  savage  ignorance,  and  reap 
only  the  rank  weeds  of  superstition, 
indolence,  and  every  attendant  wretched- 
ness, than  admit  tne  enlightened  Pro- 
teatant  foreigner,  with  bis  lessons  of  the 
most  valuable  import,  to  find  a  home  on 
our  shores.  They  would  have  us  send 
back  from  our  now  flourishing  fields  and 
opening  marts  the  laborious  and  talented 
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■trtnger,  Unng  in  pMoe  with  our  own 
eitixeiis,  aod  pnustirinr  erery  civil  Tiitue, 
becttuie  be  wonhipB  God  in  a  differant 
manner  from  onnelyes — worshipping 
him,  indeed^  with  a  homage  which 
Bpeaks  more  to  the  understanding  than 
to  the  senses. 

"  Both  these  parties,  the  liberal  and 
the  big^t,  are  wrong  in  their  riews  of 
the  object,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
proposed  toleration.  Let  us  ask  these 
speculatora,  what  population  has  Vene- 
suela,  which  would  require  her  to  erect 
temples,  maintain  ministers,  and  support 
the  public  worabip  of  Protestants  of  all 
shades  of  belief,  from  WickliiFe  to  CalTin, 
and  Luther  to  Zuingles  7  Where  are  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  who  want  syna- 
gogues and  mosques  amonsst  us  1  Inlact, 
tiie  population  of  our  lana  are  of  the  old 
establikhed  faith  of  our  fathen.  The 
foUowen  of  the  religions  abov^e-named 
are  comparatirelj  few  amongst  ua^tra- 
Tcllera  from  afar;  and  some  of  them, 
Uke  the  wandering  sages  of  ancient  days, 
fraught  with  wisdom  gathered  from  many 
a  distant  shore.  If  the  ports  of  our  com- 
monwealth are  held  opcm  to  receiTe  such 
men,  the  lights  of  oirilisation  and  national 
tmprorements  which  they  bring  along 
with  them — and  which,  in  the  progress 
of  this  age,  have  illumined  with  an  extra- 
ordinary uniyenaiity  the  whole  world  — 
will  graduallr,  by  a  reasonable  and  dirine 
effect,  sink  all  religious  disputes  into  the 
beneficent  obliyion  of  unirersal  peace  and 
unrestricted  fellowship  of  benefits. 

**  We  hail  this  dawn ;  gratefully  con- 
sidering, that  as  it  sppean  the  God  of 
goodness  and  of  mercy  has  chosen  our 
en  to  be  the  epoch  of  snob  welcome 
fraternity,  the  epoch  of  general  Christian 
chari^,  we  should  not  be  amongst  the 
kst  of  his  people  to  gather  the  healing 
fruit  of  his  most  holy  rayelation,  which, 
alas !  for  so  many  preceding  generations 
of  men,  their  blind  passions  hare  per- 
Terted  to  g^erously  opposite  purposes. 
Let  us  be  amongst  the  fint  to  put  an 
end  to  ralig^ous  persecution— to  stop  the 
bloodshed  of  the  martm — to  throw  down 
the  funeral  piles  of  the  yictims  whom 
humsn  yiolenoe  brands  with  the  name  of 
heretics.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  and  act 
upon  its  principle,  the  heayen-insptred 
injunction  of  the  beloyed  disciple,  John 
the  Erangelist,  snd  which  he  neyer 
eeased  repeating  to  the  belieyen  in  the 
primitiye  church,  because  it  was  the  last 
precept  giyen  by  his  Dirine  Master  be- 
fore the  awful  eyent  of  his  crucifixion  : 
'  Little  children,  lore  one  another :  as  I 
haye  loyed  you,  do  ye  lore  one  ano^er. 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ^e  loye  one  another.'—* 
Su  John,  chap.  xiti. 

"  In  this  era,  in  this  age,  when  the 


Mlatiye  progresses  of  all  diat  b«ye  gun* 
before  haye  come  to  so  self-eyideot  nn 
issue,  we  should  lose  time -..as  it  were 
lighting  a  candle  to  guide  us  in  the  face 
of  the  sun— were  we  to  go  on  disputing 
about  what  was  or  was  not  decreed  from 
eternity.  Why  will  man  continue  mea- 
suring the  Infinite  God  by  his  own  limited 
comprehension  1  Let  os  look  to  the  eyi- 
dence  of  facts.  Let  us  read,  and  see, 
what  Diyine  and  human  testimony  teach 
us.— what  ciyilisation  and  the  commerce 
of  nations,  the  communion  of  the  families 
of  the  earth  with  each  other  in  mutual 
dependencies,  inculcate.  Is  it  not  the 
lesson  of  brotherhood  Y  the  tolerance  of 
all  mannera  of  worshipping  the  Almigli^ 
Father  of  mankind  t 

"  It  is  not  possible,  without  shewing 
ourselves  most  superatitiously  ignorant, 
to  assert  that  nmors  relations  with  God, 
with  regard  to  his  conscience,  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  Protestant 
goyemment.  What  is  the  power  on 
earth,  who  is  the  person  charged  with 
the  commission,  to  snatch  a  penitent 
Catholic  from  the  place  of  propitiation, 
a  devout  conununieant  from  the  altar  of 
the  blessed  saenmeDt  t  Futtfaw,  who  is 
the  dsring  sealot  who  pratends  to  disturb 
in  any  pMce  of  Christendom  die  pious 
Protestsnt,  who,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
chamber,  or  the  conmgation  of  his 
temples,  shsU  nourish  his  soul  with  the 
comforts  he  draws  from  reading  the  holy 
BiUe  1  Nay,  for  the  same  reason,  who 
will  be  so  rash  as  to  anogate  a  right  to 
break  in  upon  the  self-imposed  auste- 
rities of  the  devoted  Faquier  in  the  midst 
of  his  sacred  wood  t  or  who  will  attempt  to 
use  yiolenoe,  in  order  that  the  ainosiely 
impressed  Mussulman  should  not  pro- 
strate himself,  and  cover  his  face,  to 
adoro  the  beneficent  Creator  of  all  beforo 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Great  Prophet, 
according  to  his  belief  1  The  times  for 
those  deeds  are  now  gone  by.  We  m 
Venesuela  acknowledge  no  sympathy 
with  their  spirit.  We  know  that  the 
God  whom  we  worship  is  tiie  same 
Creator  whom  Arabia  adores ;  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians  is  the  God  of  die 
Brahmins.  God  it  one  t  This  is  the 
universal  creed,  when  investigated  to  its 
source ;  this  is  the  dogma  of  reason  and 
the  doctrine  of  revelation ;  this  iM  the 
only  truth  which  materialists,  and  even 
atheists,  prove  in  the  delirium  of  their 
idiologism,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
admit  die  existence  of  an  independent 
aod  operating  Being.  Our  reUgtous  be« 
Kef  teaches,  besides,  that  the  true  Chris- 
tian church  is,  and  alwa3r8  will  oonttnue 
to  be,  one — «iiem  tanciam  Catholidam  H 
mpe$tolietim  eeelmutm;  and  at  the  namn 
time  commands  us  not  to  seek  to  toutpti 
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tfaioae  ifho  may  mA  j4t  hate  b^rd  er 
•ecepCad  hflr.bny  invitatioii  to  eater  her 
doon.  We  ehonld  draw  aacb  penodB 
with  the  oofda  of  love ;  and,  while  peace- 
ably regrettiag' their  beinig,  like  wandered 
aheep,  far  from  the  rif^t  fold,  pray  for 
Uiam,  ae  for  '  heathens  and  pabUcani/ 
to  be  ait  laat  led  into  the  bleseed  way. 
That  eneh  waa  the  piaetice  of  the  apoa- 
tolle  fathera  and  their  diaciplea,  ia  re- 
Teakd  to  ua  in  these  words,  Si  eeeUtiam 
noM  auditritf  nt  iibi  neut  ethnieiu  et  pub- 
Ueanus, 

"  We  mnat  therefore  leave  it  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  briog  ail  these  jarring 
elemsBta  of  men's  dispntea  into  the  beaa- 
tiful  creation  of  his  one  undirided  faith. 
And,  meanwhile,  let  each  preaent  pro- 
feaeor  of  difforent  creeds  seek  to  prore 
the  truth  of  each,  by  the  especial  rirtnes 
of  their  individual  practice.  With  regard 
to  the  policy  of  our  senate's  act,  we  aee 
that  aoch  is  oceniring  in  all  the  nations 
where  extent  of  territory  and  nnmerona 
population  renders  such  toleration  necea- 
aary  to  the  amity  and  well-beiug  of  their 
inbahiftants.  For  instance,  France,  whoae 
monarch  is  distingm^ed  by  thu  epithet 
Moat  Christiaa,  no  longer  makes  war  on 
its  Hnguenota,  but  ^ranta  permiaaion  to 
nil  Chnstian  peiauasiona  within  ita  bor- 
dera  to  worahip  aa  they  will.  The  United 
Statea,  in  the  north  of  our  continent,  are 
alao  an  example  of  this  concord,  by  having 
admitted  Catholic  biahops,  and  CathoUc 
eharchea  to  be  built,  in  the  midst  of  a 
covntry  inhabited  by  a  people  of  perhaps 
•very  Christian  diasenting  sect  under  the 
«on.  Then,  again,  the  Proteatanta  of 
£agland,  with  the  eataUished  church  of 
that  great  people,  shew  the  same  spirit 
of  an  univeiaal  conciliation ;  having  grant- 
ed equality  of  rights  in  every  way  to  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  her  empire. 

"  Therefore,  the  question  of  worahip 
■nd  tolerance  seems  hardly  to  bear  any 
further  discussioo.  The  approving  answer 
has  been  made  by  an  almost  univeraal 
aasent  from  one  aide  of  the  inhabited  globe 
to  the  other ;  and  it  only  remains  that  men 
should  manifest  their  just  gratitude  for 
the  peace  it  brings  to  their  own  bosoms, 
by  sincerely  considering  all  around  them 
aa  their  brethren  by  the  same  creation 
and  redemption  ;  and  in  whoae  temporal 
aa  well  as  eternal  welfiire  it  ia  their  duty 
to  be  honestly  interested ;  and  to  promote 
both  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in 
whatever  country,  and  with  whatever 
people,  it  may  have  been  the  disposition 
of  Providence  to  lead  them  to  belong." 

To  this  exordium  in  the  Venezixlan 
Gazette  succeeded  the  publication  of 
the  act  of  toleration,  in  tnese  words : 

"  The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Repre- 
eentatives  of  the  republic  of  Venezu<^1a, 
■aoembled  in  Congress,  considering, 


"  First,  Tbfd  ov  eonatitution,  by  ita 
attiole  S18,  invites  foraigners,  of  what* 
ever  country,  to  settle  in  Venezuela ; 

"  Secondly,  That  religious  liberty  is  an 
essential  part  of  civil  Uherty,  which  the 
same  constitution  insures  to  the  native 
Venezuelans,  and  to  the  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  our  republic ; 

"  Decree,  in  a  single  act,  that  liberty 
of  worahip  is  not  prohibited  in  Vene- 
zuela." 

This  decree  was  dated  **  Caraccas, 
17th  Feb.  1834,  the  fifth  year  of  the 
law,  and  the  twenty-fourth  ofthe  in- 
dependence;*' and  18  undersigned  by 
all  the  ministers  of  government,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  General  Jos^  Antonio 
Paez,  president  of  the  republic. 

Within  a  wedc  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  decree,  as  if  the  voice  that 
announced  it  could  have  been  beard 
from  the  brow  of  the  Andes  to  the 
shores  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  frigate  Forte,  bearing 
the  pennant  of  Commodore  Pell,  and 
having  on  board  Dr.  Coleridge,  Bishop 
of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leewaid  Islands, 
came  to  anchor  off  La  Guayra,  the 
chief  eastern  port  of  Venezuela.  The 
bishop  landed,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
British  consul,  who  resided  atCaraccas, 
a  distance  from  that  port,  by  ascent  of 
the  mountains,  of  about  twenty  miles. 
His  two  chaplains,  and  the  commodore, 
accoropaniea  the  bishop.  We  believe 
him  to  be  the  first  Protestant  bishop 
who  ever  set  foot  on  the  shore  of 
Roman  Catholic  South  America.  We 
are  sure  he  was  the  first  who  came 
thither  on  the  errand  that  brought  him 
to  consecrate  a  chapel  and  a  cemetery 
there  according  to  Protestant  rites. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  public 
discussion  of  toe  act  of  toleration,  the 
British  consul  had  sought  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  chief  autliorities  of 
the  state  to  purchase  and  enclose  a  piece 
of  ground  near  to  the  city  of  Caraccas, 
for  the  purpose  of  interring  with  de- 
cency and  security  the  bodies  of  his 
Protestant  countrymen  who  died  in 
that  land.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that,  before  this  was  effected,  the  re- 
mains of  such  aliens  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  obliged  to  be  consigned 
to  any  convenient  spot,  however  liable 
to  future  accidents  or  contemptuous 
desecrations.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
the  worthy  representative  of  his  coun- 
try on  this  occasion,  added  to  the 
British  residents'  subscription  for  the 
burial  inclosure,  a  small  chapel  within 
its    wall:;,    to    shelter    the    attendant 
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xnoumera  from  the  heat  of  the  sud, 
or  the  violence  of  the  elements  in  the 
rainy  season,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  service;  which,  indeed, 
belonged  to  his  own  oflRcial  duty  to 
perform,  there  being  no  Protestant 
clergyman  in  the  republic.  This  little 
Christian  temple  and  its  adjacent 
churchyard  were  hardly  finished,  when 
the  welcome  decree  we  have  mentioned 
came  under  consideration  of  the  senate. 
It  was  speedily  decided  on  and  an- 
nounced. And  as  a  first-fruits  of  the 
sincere,  liberal,  Christian  spirit  which 
brought  it  forward,  our  English  bishop 
of  the  nearest  coast  was  invited  over  to 
hallow  the  English  burial-ground. 

On  his  arrival,  he  became  the  guest 
of  the  British  consul ;  and  was  waited 
on  immediately  by  the  chief  counsellors 
of  the  state,  and  other  persons  of  the 
highest  dignities,  civil  and  military. 
He  reached  the  city  of  Caraccas  on  the 
22d  of  February  ;  and  on  the  26th  he 
performed  the  important  task  for  which 
ne  came.  General  Paez,  the  president 
of  the  republic,  and  its  chief  autho- 
rities, were  present ;  as  also  were  the 
consuls  and  other  ministers  from  foreign 
countries,  with  the  British  commodore 
and  a  train  of  fourteen  of  his  officers. 
Besides  these,  all  the  British  mer- 
chants and  other  Protestant  settlers, 
with  numerous  ladies  and  respectable 
citizens  of  Caraccas,  were  arranged  to 
witness  the  new  and  solemn  ceremony ; 
the  large  quadrangle  of  the  cemetery 
receiving  the  more  numerous  spectators, 
which  the  modest  dimensions  of  the 
chapel  could  not  contain.  We  shall 
present  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  interesting  scene,  by  translating 
the  account  of  a  Venezuelan  and  Ca- 
tholic spectator,  who  then  saw  a  Pro- 
testant bishop,  and  heard  Protestant 
worship,  for  the  first  time. 

"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbadoes, 
followed  by  two  of  bis  officiating  priests, 
presented  himself  fully  robed  at  the  gate 
of  the  cemetery,  where  a  great  concourse 
of  people  were  assembled  to  pay  the 
reverend  stranger  their  respects.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  extensive  inclosure, 
all  the  great  authorities  of  our  republic 
then  at  Caraccas  had  disposed  themselves, 
to  do  the  occasion  honour.     From  the 

fate  of  entrance  to  the  chapel  at  the 
ead  of  the  spacious  field,  the  lord  bishop 
and  his  priests  walked  solemnly  between 
the  lines  of  cypress-poplar  which  forms 
the  avenue,  repeating  the  twenty-fourth 
psalm ;  and  when  be  reached  the  epis- 
copal cbair  in  the  chapel,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  on  a  platform  covered 


with  rich  oloth,  he  kneeled  dorm  as  if  in 
silent  invocation.  He  shortly  rose ;  and 
having  taken  his  seat,  the  secretary  of  tlie 
British  consulate  read  a  petition  nom  the 
consul.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  and  other 
resident  Protestants,  to  his  lordship, 
begging  that  the  cemetery  in  which  he 
stood,  and  which  they  had  purchased 
and  enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
their  dead,  might  be  consecrated  by  him 
according  to  the  rites  of  their  English 
church.  In  reply  to  this,  the  lord  Indbop, 
with  his  t  wo  priests,  recited  many  prayers, 
imploring  the  Divine  assistance  od  the 
present  solemnity,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  then  walked  ont  of  the 
chapel  into  the  cemeteir  ground,  making 
a  procession  all  round  it,  and  putting  up 
prayers  as  they  went.  The  sacred  train 
returned  to  the  chapel ;  and  resuming 
their  places  as  before,  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  an  impressive  discourse  by 
the  lord  bishop,  and  which  could  l>e 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
cemetery  field,  the  firont  of  the  bnildinr 
being  entirely  open,  like  a  colonnadea 
portico.  The  greatest  possible  silence 
and  attention  prevailed,  from  the  highest 
individual  present  to  the  most  simple 
negro.  The  sermon  opened  with  a  his. 
tory  of  cemeteries,  from  the  patriarchal 
times,  when  AbrfiJiam  bought  the  field 
of  Hebron  from  the  sons  of  Heth,  to  bury 
Sarah  his  wife ;  and  the  sub&equent  ex- 
amples his  lordship  gave  of  the  reverence 
all  nations  have  paid  to  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  shewed  much  learning  and  de- 
vout application  to  his  subject.  He  beau- 
tifully closed  that  part  of  his  discourse, 
by  calling  those  consecrated  resting- 
places  dormitories  of  the  dead,  where 
the  bodies  of  the  saints,  undisturbed  by 
the  violence  of  ungodly  men,  may  rest  in 
peace — rtauieteant  in  pace — until  the 
trumpet  of  the  angel  shall  awakm  them 
into  light  and  life.  But  perhaps  there 
was  no  passage  in  his  sermon  more 
striking  than  the  following : 

** '  When  I  consider,  my  brethren, 
who  and  whence  we  are,  and  where  and 
for  what  purpose  assembled,  out  of  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven — inha- 
bitants of  the  Old  World,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  their  brethren  of  the  New,  ia 
tbe  very  central  plain  of  that  New  Worla 
—  I  cannot  but  offer  up  a  fervent  prayer 
to  God,  that  men  may  in  all  the  earth 
feel  more  and  more  the  connecting  tie 
of  religion.— that  as  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  may  all  men, 
every  where,  trust  more  and  more  in  erne 
blood,  even  tbe  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  be  united  together  under  him 
in  one  universal  church,  or  body  of  faith- 
ful people,  throughout  the  whole  world  { 
necessarily  distinguishing  themselves,  for 
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order^s  sake,  into  partieular  or  national 
cfaorches ;  but  as  branches  of  the  same 
spiritual  tree,  agreeing  in  all  essentials, 
without  presumptuoosly  taking  away  or 
snperstitiously  adding  thereunto :  thus 
enabling  all  Christians  to  communicate 
with  one  anoUter  in  the  same  scriptural 
worship ;  baring  one  hope  of  their  call- 
ing, one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
nil,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all.' — 
Ephe$.  iv.  4^6* 

"  At  the  last  the  lord  bishop  nrayed  to 
God  for  the  life  and  wel6ure  or  the  pre- 
flident,  and  for  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  republic ;  concluding  with 
bis  solenm  benediction  on  all  present, 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

'*  Hislordship*8  restments  were  remark- 
ably plain ;  no  gold  nor  embroidery  on 
any  of  them ;  nor  did  he  wear  a  mitre 
on  bis  head,  or  ^  cany  a  crosier.  His 
vestments  were  merely  an  M  of  rery 
fine  white  linen,  with  transparent  large 
aleeres  of  the  same  unspotted  hue ;  and 
an  ample  cassock  of  Uack  satin,  half 
corering  the  a<6.  At  one  time  be  wore 
a  small  black  tasselled  cap,  but  at  others 
he  stood  bare-headed,  making  a  very 
▼enerable  appearance  with  his  grey  hairs 
and  broad  clear  forehead  ;  his  stature 
being  tall,  and  his  aspect  ^together  full 
of  dignity." 

So  far  our  transatlantic  correspond- 
ent. And  we  make  no  apology  for  the 
length  of  this  article,  because  the  events 
it  commemorates  must  be  considered 
by  all  reflecting  persons  as  an  epoch 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  New  World.  The  decree 
insures  the  continuance  of  its  own 
established  church,  to  be  maintained 
in  its  priesthood  and  other  ordinances 
by  guardian  laws  of  the  state.  And 
that  such  establishments  are  necessary 
checks  to  the  perverse  and  selfish 
natures  of  men,  experience  every  day 
shews ;  for  many  would  rather  be 
without  any  place  of  worship,  than 
yoluntarily  charge  themselves  with  an 
expense  towards  one.  It  seems  not 
to  be  understood  how  it  can  be,  and 
yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  <<  to  Him  to 
whom  we  owe  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
and  all  the  goods  that  bless  us  in  them,'' 
many  of  us  gnidge  **  to  give  one  day  to 
His  service,  or  a  mite  from  our  treasures 
to  lay  upon  His  altars." 

But  while  these  altars  are  surely 
preserved  by  the  reservation  of  main- 
taining an  established  church,  in  any 
country  which  allows  liberty  of  worship 
to  all  consciences  within  its  bounds, 
every  thing  is  granted  tliat  reasonable 


men  of  different  rituals  can  desire. 
And  thus  we  wind  up  the  beautiful 
picture  of  general  concord,  in  the 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes, 
drawn  on  the  spot : 

"  The  legislature  of  the  land  has  said 
unto  us,  as  did  the  pious  and  kind-hearted 
King  of  Egypt  unto  Joseph  of  old, '  Go  up 
and  bury  your  dead.'  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  land  has  given  the  weight  of 
his  presence,  attended  by  '  its  elders,  a 
verv  great  company,'  at  once  to  mce 
ana  sanction  this  our  pious  undertaking. 
Our  own  government  has  lent  its  name 
and  aid.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  whom 
it  chiefly  concerns  have  shewn  their  sense 
of  its  importance  by  the  readiness  of  their 
contributions.  And  in  the  piety,  muni- 
ficence, and  unremitting  personal  assi- 
duity of  the  representative  of  our  sove- 
reign, it  has  found,  under  God's  blessing, 
its  present  accomplishment** 

A  description  of  the  consecration 
service,  ana  a  copy  of  the  bishop's 
discourse,  were  printed  at  Caraccas, 
not  only  in  the  English  language,  but 
translated  into  the  Spanish,  to  be  made 
public  amongst  the  natives  of  the  land, 
and  has  accordingly  been  liberally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  of  Co- 
lombia. It  has,  even  in  so  short  a  time, 
travelled  across  the  continent  to  Peru ; 
where  Colonel  Belford  Wilson,  the 
British  consul  and  diplomatic  resident 
there,  following  an  example  so  happily 
consummated  in  Venezuela,  has  set  on 
foot  a  subscription  for  a  similar  founda- 
tion. 

We  will  not  trespass  farther  on  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  by  dwelling 
on  the  hope  of  what  they  must  them- 
selves foresee  may  be  the  blessed 
effects  of  this  peaceable  landing  of  the 
best  principles  of  civilised  man  on 
those  widely  peopled  shores.  For,  let 
men  dispute  as  tliey  please  about  links 
of  amity,  whether  in  private  life  or  in 
public  compacts,  there  is  no  staple 
foundation  for  such  bonds  of  reci- 
procal prosperity,  but  that  which  rests 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  the  religion  of 
peace. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
remarking,  to  the  honourable  memory 
in  times  to  come  of  the  two  great  com- 
patriot generals  of  Colombia,  Simon 
Bolivar  and  Jos^  Paez,  that  each  opened 
a  glorious  epoch  to  their  country  and 
their  continent; — the  first  gave  civil 
liberty  to  his  country ;  the  second  be- 
stowed the  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 

P.I. 
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MEN  AND  MANNERS. 

A  SERIES  OF  SATIRES. 
BY  PI  ESC  E   PUNGENT. 

Argument, — ^The  ol»6Ct  of  the  actirist  is  to  shew  thtt  the  evil-doer  has  no  eolid 
satisfaction  in  his  eril-doing,  however  profitable  it  may  bare  been  to  him  in  a  worldly 
sense.  The  true  comfort,  and  the  only  true  comfort  to  the  unfortunate,  must  be  de- 
rived from  revelation.  The  money '■getters,  traitors,  peace-disturbers,  and  robbers  of 
every  kind,  are  of  necessity  atheist g,  as  living  without  God  in  the  world.  In  this 
class  of  practicnl  infidels  must  he  included  those  who  insult  princes  and  violate 
charters,  as  well  as  those  who  fritter  away  their  existence  in  tashionable  levities. 
The  present  is  contrasted  with  simpler  times,  when  expediency  was  not  the  rale  of 
conduct  to  governors  or  the  governed  ;  and  Wisdom  was  not  yetpnt  to  lh%  blosli  by 
the  sect  of  Utilitarians.  The  interest  excited  by  malefactors  ot  the  worst  kind  is 
commented  on.  The  ravages  of  an  evil  conscience  are  exhibited,  as  amply  reveng- 
ing the  injured  on  the  injurious.  Infidelity  accompanies  philosophy,  JUaely  so 
called ;  the  barriers  of  law  are  thrown  down ;  the  opprevors  work  their  iniquities 
with  unceasing  alacritv ;  Anarchy  advances  with  rapid  steps  ;  while  to  the  believer, 
shocked,  sickened,  ana  having  his  worldly  hopes  shattered  by  the  miachievoos  policy 
of  dreaming  Utilitarians,  there  remains  no  refuge  for  the  misery  seen  and  tasted,  or 
it  may  be  drunk  to  the  dregs,  but  in  the  unseen  world,  where  "  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling."  Olitbb  Yoekb. 

Satire  IX. 

The  evil  that  men  do  themselves  repent, 
Their  own  ill  conscience  their  first  punishment. 
Himself  the  judge,  the  villain  guilty  pleads 
To  plots  of  mischief  and  nefarious  deeds ; 
Although  mob  fhvour  cries  him  up  a  god, 
And  on  his  trespass  Justice  seems  to  nod. 
For  that  from  thee  blind  Fortune  turns  away. 
What  years  have  gathered  scattering  in  a  day ; 
Or  that  thou  art  the  victim  of  misrule, 
Stabbed  by  a  bill—  the  folly  of  a  fool; 
Thy  bills  protested,  and  thy  credit  sunk. 
That  his  black  brethren  may  be  freely  drunk. 
Wilt  thou  take  sorrow  so  much  to  thy  heart, 
And  sink  when  thine  should  be  the  manly  part  ? 
Thy  case  is  common  ;  many  must  sustain 
The  same  reverses,  with  whatever  pain. 
Say  to  Despair, "  Aroynt  thee,  hag  !"  nor  fear. 
Old  man  1  to  live  thy  last-appointed  year. 
It  is  not  seemly  to  achieve  the  grave 
By  bullet,  razor,  hemp,  or  flowing  wave. 
Shall  one,  who  wrote  himself  a  bearded  man, 
Before  his  Erse  yet  heard  of  royal  Dan, 
Start  in  amazement  at  the  tricks  of  state. 
And  groan  because  himself  misfbrtuuate. 
Look  back  upon  the  past  with  mad  regret. 
Then  hang  himself — so  paying  every  debt?  • 

*  Juvenal  begins  his  thirteenth  satire  with  the  declaration,  that  the  evil-doer  has 
no  satisfaction  in  his  evil-doing ;  and  that  in  his  own  judgment  he  anticipates  all 
other  punishment  for  his  delicts. 

Several  instances  of  suicide  that  I  know  of  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  mined 
colonists.  There  may  have  been  many  more.  It  is  proper  charity  to  suppose,  that 
most  of  the  persons  who  commit  this  extreme  case  of  lese-majesty  are  demented.  In 
former  times,  and  now  amid  the  heathen,  a  man  may  persuade  himself  that  he  has  a 
right  over  his  own  life  ;  but  those  who  have  any  real  faith  in  revelation  could  not, 
while  in  their  senses,  perpetrate  this  dreadful  act.  The  barbarous  and  silly  custom 
of  duelling,  which  combines  the  offences  of  murder  and  self-murder,  at  once  shews 
the  pride  of  man,  and  his  folly.  If  the  law  adjudged  atone-breaking  on  the  roads  as 
the  punishment  for  every  duel,  fatal  or  not, —  for  a  year  or  two  if  not  fatal,  and  for 
life  in  the  case  of  murder,  to  the  survivor ;  and  the  judges  rigidly  enforced  the 
sentence,  I  opine  that  duels  would  soon  be  put  an  end  to  in  this  conntrv. 
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It  will  not  help  thee,  tfaee^m  please  to  live, 

Laugh  at  the  tools,  and,  if  thou  catist,  forgive ; 

Bid  sorrow  haog,  and  wisely  have  no  care 

For  huckslehng  statesmen,  and  their  brittle  vnse. 

Their  little  day  will  tery  soon  be  past, 

And  aged  Wbiggery  must  breathe  his  last. 

A  nation's  curses,  and  the  devilish  scorn 

Of  the  suborned  for  traitors  who  suborn  — 

The  mockeiy  of  fiends,  who  scarcely  stay 

For  the  last  breath  to  clutch  their  promised  pi«y. 

Can  bring  no  comfort  to  the  wretcbed  crew, 

When  through  the  dark  vale  they  their  coarse  pnrsue. 

Great  is  that  Wisdom  which  makes  Fortune  bow, 

And  shews  the  future  better  than  the  now; 

Which  in  the  sacred  books  thoie  precepts  gives, 

By  which  who  lives  for  ever  blessed  lives.* 

Those  we  judge  happy  who  behold  their  end 

With  hopeful  vision,  and  think  death  a  friend ; 

Content  to  be,  while  'tis  the  Master's  will, 

life-tenants  only  on  earth's  green-patch  hill; 

Yet  looking  onward  to  the  shoreless  sea, 

Shoreless  as  yet  to  them  —  Eternity  1 

What  day  so  festive  that  no  ill  is  done  ? 

No  web  of  crime,  vice,  state-craft,  treason,  spun? 

Honour  and' Faith,  poor  prostituted  names  1 

Each  mouth  in  May  Fair  or  in  Smithfield  shames. 

The  Holiest  Essence  glibly  glides  along 

The  lying  tongue.    Can  Blasphemy  be  wrong  ? 

Not  when  the  huckster  swears  to  clench  a  lie, 

Or  chancellois  to  vamp  democracy. 

What  lets  to  take  the  sacred  name  in  vain. 

Or  sacred  things,  for  idleness  or  gain  ? 

He  hears  not  and  He  sees  not,  otherwise 

Men  would  not  bravely  mock  His  ears  and  eyes. 

Poor  worms  1  whose  tongues^  deeds,  purposes,  defy 

The  wakeful  scrutiny  of  Deity .f 

He  nothing  knows,  who  knows  not  the  delight 
Of  monies  got  by  traffic  or  by  sleight : 
What  was  another's  is  of  greater  price. 
However  won,  by  barter  or  the  dice. 
The  knowing  world  laughs  at  the  moralist 
Who  would  upon  his  golden  rules  insist  -*- 
"  Nothing  too  much,"  and  "  safest  is  the  mean ;" 
*'  Let  your  pure  bosom  like  a  glass  be  seen ;" 
**  Sometimes  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole ;" 
**  Neglect  the  body,  and  adorn  the  soul." 
Does  the  proud  merchant  ever  give  a  sigh 
For  others  spoiled  by  his  prosperity  ? 
Do  those  who  work  steam-engines  think  upon 
Vicia-ruined  souls,  and  iieimilies  undone ; 
On  bankrupt  rivals,  and  the  thousand  pains 
To  thousand  sufferers  from  their  cruel  gains  7  J 

*  Magna,  quidem,  saoris  que  dat  pmcepto  libellis  Victrix  FortunsB  sapientia. 

-f  It  is  said  that  men  must  give  an  account  for  their  idle  words.  Those  who  lead 
others  to  sin  incur  the  deepest  guilt  What  will  the  legislators  say,  when  examined 
thereupon,  who  have  increased  blasphemy  and  every  other  species  of  vice  so  fearfully 
by  their  patronage  of**  bine-ruin  1" 

t  Wherever  there  is  great  gain  to  any  party  there  must  be  great  loss  somewhere 
to  Some  other.  The  mechanical  improvements  introduced  into  our  manufactures  have 
transmuted  artisans  into  gentlemen,  and  senators  in  some  instances.  Immense  for- 
tunes have  been  obtained  by  individuals,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  comfort,  and  health, 
and  morals  of  thousands.  ,     ,. 

The  competition  in  the  various  branches  of  manufactore,  as  well  as  m  the  different 
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The  thriviDg  barrister  tbe  brieflen  sooms ; 

His  book  the  author  with  his  hce  adorns : 

The  smile  of  calm  contempt  becomes  him  well^ 

Who  cares  for  none  whose  writings  do  not  sell. 

The  woo*d,  won,  flattered  beauty,  loves  to  slight 

The  less  successful :  for  the  bridal  night, 

The  parly  only  good,  bestows  the  power 

Of  having  many  a  dear  tormenting  hour: 

"  Dearest  1  I  cannot  praise  your  morning  looks ; 

Jane  1  the  ape-leader  nas  you  in  his  books. 

She  marry !     Who  would  marry  her  ?    Her  taste 

In  dress  is  horrid !    What  a  foot  and  waist  l*' 

It  matters  not  her  friend  or  sister  hears, 

Tis  triumph  to  make  drop  some  natursd  tears. 

When  Alfred  gladly  ate  the  simple  cake 

His  rustic  entertainer  made  him  bake. 

And  gently  bore  the  housewife's  angry  tongue 

For  burning  hers ;  or,  as  a  minstrel,  sung 

In  the  foe's  camp,  conning  their  forces  o  er, 

While  dinning  them  with  legendary  lore, — 

Manners  were  simple,  simple  was  the  time. 

For  then  frugality  was  not  a  crime ; 

Nor  wealth  was  deemed  the  only  corner-stone 

Of  greatness ;  then  the  nation  was  not  grown. 

The  milk  of  honesty,  that  feeds  content. 

Was  used  by  people  young  and  innocent ; 

But  older  stomacns  crave  a  stronger  food ; 

What  had  for  them  been  bad,  for  us  is  good. 

Eipediency  and  riches  made  and  make 

Us  what  we  are ;  nor  these  will  we  forsake. 

Old  Honesty  may  starve ;  it  will  not  do 

Now  for  (he  nation,  or  for  me,  or  you. 

Virtue  might  suit  the  panoply  of  steel, 

Or  tbe  fsiit  breeders  ot  the  common-weal. 

When  bows  were  weapons,  and  upon  the  green 

The  marks  of  ftiirv  feet  might  yet  be  seen ; 

Or  in  the  reign  of  gentle  Robin  Hood, 

The  moon's  sweet  minion,  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Then  kings  were  honoured,  nobles  of  account ; 

And  steep  the  steps  to  honour's  arduous  mount. 

A  brother  of  the  throne  stood  high,  and  safe 

From  insult,  when  plebeians  chose  to  chafe ; 

No  churl  was  gentle  for  his  gold-filled  bags. 

Though  gold  was  deemed  of  greater  price  than  rags; 

But  now  it  is  a  prodigy  to  see 

Peasants  uncap  to  those  of  hieh  degree ; 

Money  exalts  her  votaries  to  the  skv. 

And  any  Freke  may  be  a  Carbery.* 


trades,  has  generated  a  spirit  that  is  more  of  a  kin  to  the  devilish  than  the  heavenly. 
England,  as  a  manufacturing  couDtry,  is  to  undersell  the  Continent ;  each  huckster, 
great  or  little,  is  to  do  the  same  good  office  by  his  competitors  in  his  particular  line  of 
business :  the  ruin  of  bis  neighbour  is  his  good.  This  system  contains  in  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  destruction.    "  It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  good." 

The  national  credit  was  once  sustained  by  the  national  faith,  as  well  as  bv  the 
stability  of  the  government.  The  faith  of  the  nation  is  now  as  a  smoke,  ana  the 
government  is  about  as  stable  as  a  house  long  tottering  to  its  fall.  Any  serious  inter- 
ruptions to  the  ricketty  wheels  of  government  would  at  once  occasion  a  national 
bankruptcy.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  national  debt  is  a  positive  good ; 
it  strikes  me  that  the  people  would  rather  be  excused  from  psjring  taxes,  and  that 
they  have  discovered  that  the  making  a  "  rasa  charta"  of  the  debt  is  the  speediest 
mode  of  their  obtaining  this  exoneration. 

*  The  legend  of  Alfired  is  generally  known.  "  Expediencv"  has  been  the  word 
of  power  used  for  long  by  our  men  in  office.   It  is  a  disgraceful  principle.   The  right 
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WbHe  yet  a  mightj  toet  of  fbivik  fpraiid 
Over  the  hmd,  diy  leaves  the  peasant's  bed. 
The  hospitable  rights  were  duly  shewn, 
And  guest  and  host  in  common  used  their  own ; 
For  thus  e'en  painted  savages  approve 
Tlie  holy  customs  of  the  Xenian  Jove. 
While  from  the  clouds,  on  forest,  hill,  and  dell. 
For  weeks,  the  fleece  of  silent  waters  fell ; 
And  blazing  logs  a  genial  heat  dispensed. 
No  hedge  of  frost  obdurate  mannere  fenced. 
But  now  if  some  good  baron  gives  a  beef 
And  cask  of  ale  for  poverty's  relief; 
Or  on  his  tenantry  his  dame  bestows 
Soup,  physic,  counsel,  blankets,  breeches,  hose, — 
It  is  a  portent !  ready  types  are  set, 
Earth  rings  applause,  ana  heaven  must  not  forget  1* 
But  if  we  find  one  feithful  to  his  trust — 
At  once  chaste,  pious,  generous,  and  just — 
The  heaven-descended  marvel  of  our  earth— 
Him  we  compare  to  some  prodigious  birth ; 
To  fish  or  flies  embedded  in  a  stone, 
Before  the  huntsman  built  the  earliest  throne ; 
Or  to  the  breeding-boy,  or  eke  the  twins 
Grown  one  where  Nature's  stewing-pan  begins ; 
Nor  less  our  wonder  than  if  woven  silk 
O'ercanopied  the  river,  running  milk.f 

has  been  invariablv  made  to  give  way  to  the  expedient ;  and  that  expedient  mast, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  generally  determined  by  men  quite  incompetent  to 
form  a  right  opinion.  Nothing  can  be  expedient,  in  the  atrictnees  of  truth,  which  is 
not  right;  ana  nothing  can  bo  right,  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  plain  letter  of  that  Scripture  which  Christian  Europe  pretends  to  make  the 
standard  of  morality  and  government. 

The  Dnke  of  Cumberland  was  wantonly,  and  therefore  flagitiously,  insulted  by 
one  of  his  majesty's  servants;  yet  that  servant  continues  to  be  employed  by  his 
master. 

Titles  have  been  bought  again  and  again.  It  is  not  bad  policy  in  the  republicans 
to  cheapen  the  nobility.  When  the  peerage  shall  be  made  no  longer  hereditary,  and 
the  bishops  sent  from  the  House  ot  Lords,  there  will  scarcely  be  any  difficulty  in 
passing  finsm  a  king  to  a  president  with  10,000/.  a-year. 

*  fiospitidity  is  one  of  the  diatinguisbing  features  of  the  ruder  society.  Selfish- 
ness is  ever  an  attendant  on  luxury.  The  degree  of  civilisation  may  be  predicated 
from  the  want  of  true  hospitality,  which  makes  no  favour  of  sheltering  the  weary  and 
feeding  the  hungrry.  The  Xenian  Jove,  or  the  hospitable  |^d,  was  held  in  high 
reverence  in  the  earlier  a^es.  The  Cretan  and  Laced semoman  polity,  from  which 
proceeded  the  civil  law  of  Europe,  considered  property  as  common.  It  is  curious 
enough,  that  while  this  law  was  m  force  the  Lacedemonians  invented  keys. 

Msrtial  applies  to  snow  this  beautiful  expression,— 

"  Densum  tacitarum  vellus  aquarum." 
"  Who  sendeth  his  snow  like  wool." — Pia/m  cxlvii.  5. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  fulsome  compliments  paid  in  the  journals  to 
those  who,  out  of  their  abundance,  g^ve  annually  a  dole  to  their  tenantiy*  From  the 
manner  in  which  any  instances  of  h«neficence  are  lauded,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  while  public  charities  abound,  most  of  our  gentiy  have  deficient  organs  of  bene- 
volence. 

■f  In  the  earlier  ages  men  were,  probably,  first  brought  together  into  societies 
from  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance  against  wild  beasts.  The  first  great  hunter  is 
in  this  manner  indicated  as  the  first  monarch. 

The  breeding-boy, —  a  case  of  super-foetation  of  which  I  have  read  somewhere, 
and  which  the  many  supposed  to  have  been  what  I  call  it.  It  occurred  in  London^ 
snd  I  believe  not  r^rj  long  since. 

The  Siamese  twins  were  joined  at  the  breast-bone.  The  old  notion  of  the 
stomach  was,  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  digesting  or  atewing-pan.  I  suppose  it 
does. 
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Whatertf  good  u  done  is  done  bj  most 
For  shew;  'tis  talked  of,  though  they  make  no  boasl. 
The  Tenal  hirelings  of  a  Yenal  piess, 
Fame's  midwiveSy  swaddle  any  nakedness; 
Pay  but  the  price,  then  stand  on  thy  renown. 
Till  some  foe  pays-— to  have  it  shivered  down.* 
Some  trace  to  chance  whatever  man  be&llsy 
Whatever  charms,  delights,  afflicts,  appals ; 
The  marks  of  forecast,  order,  and  design. 
Stamped  on  the  brow  of  Time  by  Power  Divine ; 
The  march  of  planets,  progrsss  of  events, 
Matter  and  thought,  themselves  — >are  accidents. 
Many  in  &ct,  if  not  in  word,  deny 
The  Mighty  One,  or  think  He  sits  too  high — 
Too  far  apart,  to  see  the  things  they  do ; 
His  vengeance,  else,  would  swift  the  wrong  parsae. 
Or  grant  that  judgments  upon  vices  wait, — 
Their  good  is  present,  and  the  sentence  late. 
Who  in  his  senses  would  not  gladly  swell 
With  fortune's  gifts,  and  take — the  chance  of  hell  ? 
Live  while  ye  live,-^  the  rest  may  never  be ; 
This  life  is  yours,  all  else  uncertainty. 
There  is  no  Ruler,  else,  judicial  awe 
Would  better  vindicate  His  moral  law. 
Two  traitors !  mark,  the  justice  visits  them, — 
This  gets  a  halter,  that  a  diadem* 
At  first  the  culprit  trembles  at  his  thought ; 
Again—- he  trembles  less, — the  deed  is  wrought. 
The  next  offence  is  easier ;  greater  skill 
In  doing  fortifies  bis  practised  will ; 
Suspect  him,  seize  him,  hale  him  into  court ; 
He  smiles,  and  jests,  and  makes  it  all  a  sport ; 
Robber,  incestuous,  or  with  blood  deep-died. 
Reckless  he  fosters  to  the  last  his  pride ; 
And,  while  applauding  shoots  offend  the  skies, 
A  saint,  a  martyr,  or  a  hero  dies  If 

*  I  presume  no  one  will  deny  that  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  are  only  the  blow-pipes  of  the  different  factions.  If  every  editor  of  a 
newspaper  who  blew  hot  and  cold  on  the  same  person,  and  boxed  the  compaas  of 
politics,  oiying  out  and  proclaiming  as  a  right  and  steady  coarse  everv  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  state  vessel,  or  of  the  mob  fire-ship,  according  to  nis  party,  had  a 
•atrr  to  deal  with  him,  such  as  school-boys  read  of,  which  of  them  woold  escape 
kicking  1  It  would  be  as  easy  to  count  those  who  escaped  as  to  tell  the  number  of 
premiers  in  the  present  reign. 

Those  who  are  initiated  understand  the  system  of  puffing  and  detraction.  One  of 
the  papers  opens  its  columns  at  the  arbitrary  price  of  its  dictators  :  they  charge  what 
they  please  for  praise  or  calumny.  I  suspect  that  the  mischief  done  by  the  (^tlemen 
of  uie  press  exceeds  their  good  by  a  very  considerable  amount. 

f  "  Faith  is  the  evidence  oftninn  not  seen  ;"  the  advantages  obtained  by  money 
can  be  seen,  touched,  tasted.  The  meoretical  infidel  is  not  unfrequently  a  moraliat : 
every  individual  whose  life  is  regularly  irregular,  who  makes  self-aggrandisement,  by 
whatever  means,  his  sole  object,  who  delights  in  bargains,  and  is  a  busy  body ;  who- 
ever, in  short,  habitually  breaks  the  two  commandments,  reverence  for  his  Taucmaster, 
with  the  thought  of  bis  perpemal  presence,  aod  love  for  his  neighbour,  is  a  practical 
infidel.  This  infidelity  may  and  does  accompany  the  highest  profession  of  godliness. 
No  nation  that  I  am  acquainted  with  from  observation  or  history  has  incurred  the 
guilt  of  practically  denying  Providence  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Enclish  of  the 
present  day.  With  greater  advantages  than  any  people  was  ever  endowed  with,  tbey 
shew  their  gratitude  for  these  rare  gifts  and  extraordinary  privileges  by  manfully 
dashing  themselves  against  the  bosses  of  the  buckler  of  the  Almighty.  The  contest 
will  be  found  rather  unequal.  The  Autocrat  will  manage  his  affairs  m  his  own  way, 
despite  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  English  to  take  the  administration  out  of  ids 
hands. 
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Fond  man  1  vriio  moornest  lor  thy  altered  state. 
Calling  thy  rain  an  unhappy  fate ; 
Art  thou  BO  ead  because  the  wretched  tools 
Of  factious  knaves  and  honourable  fools 
In  thy  fair  island-home  must  fill  thy  place. 
Whilst  thou  must  crouch  with  pover^'s  disgrace  ? 
Think  not,  because  no  mildew  blights  their  green,-— 
Thunder  nor  Tbunder^s  sister  heard  or  seen, — * 
That  sleeps  the  vengeance  sure,  though  lingering  long, 
For  injured  weakness  on  the  injurious  strong. 
Honest  thy  grief ;  for  who  suspects  the  wo  — « 
The  genuine  tears  which  for  lost  money  flow  ? 
Yet  His  a  trifle,  when  'tis  duly  weighed ; 
What  is  thy  loss,  to  the  whole  state  betrayed  ? 
Let  aged  Belisarius  beg  for  pence ; 
'Twill  be  the  same  a  hundred  summers  hence. 
Console  thyself,  and  cheer  thy  useless  gloom ; 
Thine  but  anticipates  the  nation's  doom. 
The  heartless  preyer  will  in  turn  be  prey,— 
The  glorious  bankrupt  of  another  day ; 
Who  wonders  at  the  wretched  Cretin,  where 
A  field  of  snow  makes  white  the  dazzling  year? 
At  bearded  women,  where  the  Tagus  flows ; 
Or  at  the  three-inch  feet  which  China  shews? 
At  breasts  of  Meroe,  where  Dart  and  Teign 
Include  the  riches  of  the  Devon  plain  ? 
Why  wonder  that  a  Whig  robs,  plunders  all  ? 
'    It  is  the  nature  of  the  animaLf 

*'  And  shall  there  be  no  fitting  punishment 
For  those  by  whom,  in  rude  disOToer  blent. 
The  right  and  wrong  are  so  perplexed,  that  we 
Who  would  do  right  the  right  way  cannot  see  ?" 
Suppose  them  hanged  and  quartered,  does  this  mend 
Thy  state,  or  hunger  from  thy  brood  defend  ? 
**  Well,  it  is  right  that  traitors  still  should  bleed ; 
Revenge  would  dull  the  agony  of  need." 


With  very  few  exceptions,  in  comparison  of  the  number  of  exMutioas,  a  man  that 
is  hanged  makes  his  last  appearance  on  any  stage  ia  one  of  these  three  characters  — 
a  saint,  a  martyr,  or  a  hero.  Cook  was  a  saint,  Tbistlewood  a  martyr,  and  Tburtell  a 
hero.  This  being  the  case,  there  must  be  "  somflthing  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark." 

*  By  Thunder's  sister  is  meant  Liehtning.  iEschylus  calls  Smoke  the  flickering 
sister  of  Fire.  Peele,  in  the  drama  David  and  Bethtaba,  which  Mr.  Campbell  has 
praised  for  the  versification,  calls  Lightning  twice  in  one  passage  the  spouse  of 
Thunder. 

'*  At  him  the  Thunder  shall  discharge  his  holt; 
And  his  fiiir  spouse,  with  bright  tad  fiery  wings, 
Sit  ever  burning  on  his  hateful  brows." 

t  "  Quis  tomidum  gnttur  mirator  in  Alpibus  1  aut  quis 

In  Meroe  crasso  majorem  infante  mamillam  V 
The  Swiss  disease  is  called  the  go^e.    The  Cretin  is  an  idiot  of  the  same  country. 
It  ia  said  that  snow-water  produces  Cretinism,  as  well  as  ih/e  goitre.    The  women  of 
Devonshire  are  remarkable  for  the  same  mammary  exuberance  which  distinguished 
the  ladies  of  the  Ethiopian  Saba. 

The  '*  date  obolum  Belisario"  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  emptiness  of  humsn 
greatness,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  day — the 
conqueror  of  kings.  Another  instance  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  Gelimer,  king 
of  the  Vsndals,  who  surrendered  to  Belisarius  after  a  despesMe  struggle.  *'  Wlien 
tiie  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  laughter.  The  crowd  miffht 
vatmally  believe  that  extreme  ^ef  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  bis  senses ;  but  in  ^is 
mournful  state  unseasonable  mirfli  insinuated  to  more  int^gent  observers  that  the 
rain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought." — 
See  aibbon*s  Hlft. 
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This  is  the  language  of  tome  beibarous  clown. 
Who  for  a  wo  A  would  burn  a  ferm-house  down. 
This  Chalmers  would  not  say,  nor  Benson, — taught 
To  know,  that  man  left  lo  himself  is  naught. 
Revenge  bespeaks  a  little  groTelling  mind ; 
It  pleases  women  and  the  monkey-kind. 
Let  them  then  live ;  the  punishment  is  theirs 
Of  guilty  conscience,  and  its  hell  of  cares. 
They,  like  the  serpentrbrood,  that  impious  feeds 
Upon  the  matrix  which  their  substance  breeds, 
£^n  in  their  pride  of  lust  shall  helpless  die, 
Surriving  only  in  their  inlamy.* 
In  their  own  breast  the  tell-ude  witness  speaks ; 
On  them  the  spectral  night  its  Tengeance  wreaks. 
For  meditated  ill, — for  wrongs  acbieTed,— 
An  injured  nation  and  a  monarch  grieTed,— 
For  laws  thrown  down  and  trampled  into  dust,— 
For  violated  honour,  oath,  and  trust, — 
For  rapine,  sacrilege,  lust,  treason,  pride, — 
Their  man  exalted  and  their  God  defied, — 
For  all  the  vilest  Whig  can  think  or  do, — 
They  one  and  all  at  last  must  dearly  rue. 
They  have  no  pleasure  in  the  bed  of  state ; 
They  feel  their  wretchedness ;  they  know  their  fate ; 

Upon  their  house-tops  furies  wave  their  hands ; 

While  murdered  children  glare  in  gathering  bands  ;t 
Tbe^  see  the  murdered  in  their  thirsty  sleep ; 

Their  morning  eyes  are  red  ;  they  cannot  weep. 

Their  own  misdeeds  oppress  them  day  and  night ; 

Their  thoughts  life's  sweetest  charities  affright. 

The  fiither  fears  to  trust  his  hopeful  son. 

Whispers  his  plot — tlien  thinks  himself  undone ; 

The  husband  tears  to  sleep  beside  his  wife; 

All  is  discomfort,  wretcbedneu,  and  strife. 

Nor  odorous  ledanon,  nor  opiate  drink. 

Can  make  the  wakeful  conscience  cease  to  think ;{ 

They  start  at  shadows,  and  dread  visions  see, 

And  walk  upon  the  edge  of  jeopardy. 

Let  them  but  feel  a  pain  that  naarics  disease ; 

Though  fever  bum  tbem,  they  with  tenor  freeze ; 

What  would  they  give,  while  tossing  on  their  bed. 

To  call  up  Baillie  from  the  peaceful  dead  ?§ 

If  yet  he  lived,  by  his  prevailing  art 

He  fix>m  their  siaes  might  draw  the  clinging  dart ; 

Ibey  dare  not  on  the  true  Physician  call ; 

The  sheet  that  covers  them  thev  think  a  pall. 

In  thought  they  see  mve,  comn,  hearse,  and  mutes. 

And  Folly's  figures  dressed  in  sable  suits. 

But,  ah  1  the  after-dreams  of  that  last  sleep, — 

The  fearful  plunge, — the  deeper  deepening  deep, — 

The  sulphurous  cauldron  of  the  dread  abyss, 

Whose  waves  for  ever  bubble,  boil,  and  hiss, — 

Undying  torments,  and  unending  life, — 

There,  there  avails  not  bullet,  bowl,  or  knife ; 

Now,  now  they  feel  their  souls  they  cannot  slay  — 

The  rushing  spirit  leaves  its  house  of  clay. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  serpents  alluded  to  in  the  text,  see  Herodotus,  lib.  iii* 
oh.  109. 

t  The  olasaioal  reader  will  remember  Cassandra's  language  in  Machylvm,  The 
chUdren  here  spoken  of  are  those  of  the  fiictories. 

t  The  ledanon  is  a  product  of  Arabia. 

$  Dr.  Baillie,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  his  day,  brother  of  the  poetess. 
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When  'tis  too  late,  the  dying  wretch  lives  o'er 
The  life  of  guilt  his  latest  hours  deplore. 
He  jurops  ^  hereaAer*'  in  his  act  of  crime ; 
Denies  eternity,  believes  in  time. 
But  when  that  time,  life's  certain  thief,  is  run, 
He  feels  his  being  is  but  just  begun ; 
The  parting  spirit  finds  his  doubtful  fear, 
''  End-all 'unended,  and  hereafter  here. 
None  at  the  first  intends  his  after-ffuilt; 
<*  Am  I  a  dog  ?  by  me  shall  blood  be  spilt?"* 
He  spills  his  victim's  blood ;  then  to  the  score. 
More  hardened,  adds  a  hundred  murders  more. 
From  small  beginning  mighty  crimes  ensue ; 
Remembered  treasons  pave  the  way  for  new. 
The  demagogue  first  oils  his  slippery  tongue ; 
The  birth  of  freedom  is  by  patriots  sung ; 
Degrees  are  hateful ;  all  are  equal  bom ; 
The  church  a  pest ;  nobility  a  scorn ; 
A  monarch  is  a  very  worthless  thing ; 
A  block,  an  axe,  a  mask — that  was  a  king ! 
Yet  deem  not  'tis  a  triumph ;  live  and  learn ; 
Look  on  with  patience,  nor  for  vengeance  yearn. 
The  doddered  oak  and  rotten  Whig  must  rail ; 
Vengeance  is  His — the  Judge  will  settle  all. 

"  I  have  done  little  more  than  illuBtrate  Juvenal  in  this  passage,  with  the  addition 
of  the  apprehensions  following  from  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  which  he  implied 
luther  than  expressed.  From  this  and  some  other  passages  in  the  Roman  satirist, 
one  is  half  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

*'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  V*  is  a  question  that  would  be 
asked,  in  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter,  by  any  person  just  beginning  his  career  of  vice 
and  infSuny,  if  told  by  one  he  respected  that  be  woula  probably  oommit  murder,  or  be 
a  traitor. 

The  executioner  of  Charles  I.  wore  a  mask. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,"  saith  the  Lord,  **  I  will  repay."  The  murderer  is 
conscious  of  guilt.  Some  traitors  labour  so  bard  to  persuade  others,  that  they  at  last 
persuade  themselves  they  are  patriots.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Joanna  Southcote  he^;an 
as  hypocrites,  and  ended  as  fanatics.  I  can  iust  imagine  a  downright  Whig  believmg 
himself  to  be  honest :  he  has  talked  so  much  of  bis  being  so,  that  he  has  at  last  con- 
verted himself  to  believe  it.    It  is  a  dangerous  faith. 
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No.  UV. 

1AVE8  SMITH,  ESQ. 

At  1  there's  the  end  of  it  1  We  all  know  what  Dr.  Radcliffe  said  to  Queen  Anne, 
when  she  asked  him  what  brought  on  the  gout.  There  sits  James  Smith,  with  his 
foot  pressing  a  soft  cushion,  his  elbows  propped  by  the  arms  of  an  easy  chair, 
his  hand  resting  on  a  crutch,  his  hair  departed  from  his  head,  his  nose  tinged 
vrith  the  colours  of  the  dawn,  and  his  whole  man  in  a  state  of  that  repose  which 
indicates  that  he  has  had  much  work  in  his  way  while  sojourning  in  this  world, 
and  that,  like  FalstafT,  he  is  taking  his  ease  in  his  own  inn,  the  Garrfck — a  club 
of  gentlemen  which  in  a  great  measure  would  answer  the  description  given  by 
that  worthy  knight  of  his  companions  in  arms,  as  being  pfincipally  composed  of 
**  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus — discarded  unjust  serving- 
men,  younger  sons  of  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen." 
Among  them  sits  James  Smith,  regaling  them  with  jokes,  which,  if  they  are  not 
quite  as  good  as  those  of  Falstaff,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  at  least  as  old. 
The  name  which  he  bears  has  excited  some  rather  elaborate  wit  in  Don  Juan — 

"  'Mongst  these  were  several  Eo^lishmen  of  pith — 
Sixteen  called  I'homson,  and  nmeteen  named  Smith  '" 

and  so  forth.  It  is,  in  ipite  of  this  and  many  other  jokes  of  the  same  kind, 
one  of  the  most  honourable  names  in  the  world.  It  is  derived  directly  from 
Tubal  Cain.    As  old  Verstegaa  sings,  after  some  far  older  authority — 

**  From  whence  comes  Smith,  all  be  he  knight  or  squire. 
But  from  the  smith  who  worked  in  the  fire  V 

And  what  descent  can  be  more  noble  ?  The  Smith  has,  however,  not  been  espe- 
cially famous  in  our  literature ;  and  in  the  present  case  is  distinguished  only  by 
some  cleverly  hammered  out  jokes.  Whether  James  or  Horace  were  the  principal 
hammerman,  is  a  question  in  doubt  among  the  critics  who  employ  themselves  in 
discussing  matters  of  such  moment.  We  incline  to  those  who  think  that  any 
thing  of  value  in  the  Refected  Addrestes  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pen  of  James. 
But  as  Horace  (Flaocus,  not  Smith)  remarks,  *^grammaHcicertent'*'-we  shall  not 
dogmatise  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain  that  James  lays  no  claim  to  the  novel- 
writing  honours  of  his  brother.  With  respect  to  the  Addresses^  he  is  content  to 
**  partake  the  triumph ;"  but  he  has  no  notion  that  he  is  called  upon  to  **  pursue 
the  Gale'* — no,  nor  the  Reuben,  nor  the  Brambletye,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his— 
viz.  Horace's. 

^  James  Smith  was  an  attorney,  and  is  a  pleasant,  twaddling,  pun-making, 
^igram-manufacturing,  extempore-grinding,  and  painstaking  elderly  joker.  Ue 
made  one  hit,  and  that  was  a  good  one ;  on  the  strength  of  which  he  has  lived 
ever  since,  as  indeed  he  deserved  to  live.  We  cannot  recollect  that  he  wrote 
any  thing  in  th^  book  line  except  his  contributions  to  the  Rejected  Addreues, 
unless  he  had  a  hand  in  such  stuff  as  Jokeby,  or,  Horace  in  London.  His  magazine 
papers  in  the  New  Monthlif  were  rather  monotonous ;  and  his  continually  quoting 
of  them  for  years  afterwards  has  contributed  in  a  great  measure  towards  getting  him, 
so  generally  as  be  is,  considered  to  be  a  bore.  But  let  him  have  his  praise.  His 
single  talent  was  a  good  talent,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  wrap  it  up 
in  a  napkin.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  his  name 
among  us  English  folk,  and  its  trite  and  ordinary  sound  in  our  ears.  It  is 
perhaps  more  congruous  on  that  account  with  the  station  which  he  has  chosen  to 
hold  in  our  literature.  Hb  place  there  is  of  the  Smiths,  Smilhish.  In  his  own 
magazine  essays,  it  was  a  favourite  pastime  to  represent  Mr.  Deputy  Higgs  of 
Norton  Falgate  aping  the  great,  and  very  much  disparaged  for  the  parody. 
To  Scott,  to  Southey,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Byron,  Smith  is  what  this  Norton- 
Falgatian  is  to  the  gentlemen  of  White's.  He  is,  therefore,  well  named ;  and 
let  him  not  repine  at  his  <*  compellation,"  as  in  former  days,  when,  walking  in 
Oxford  Street  with  Wilson  Croker,  he  observed  over  a  shop  door  *'  Mortimer 
Percy,  tailor,"—"  Is  it  not  too  hard,"  said  James,  then  fresh  from  all  the  honours 
of  the  Refected  Addresses  about  him,  "  that  two  such  grand  and  aristocratic  names 
should  be  the  lot  of  a  tailor,  while  two  wits  and  gentlemen  are  moving  about  the 
streets  afflicted  With  the  names  of  Croker  and  Smith  ?** 
No — the  name  is  right — 

And  may  the  Garrick  hail  with  loud  acclaims, 
For  maiiy  a  year,  the  gouty  jokes  of  James. 
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8PAKI8H  LEGENDS. 
LEGEND  THE  tIRST,  THE  LATIKO  WASTE  OF  AURIA.* 


A  VOICE  of  lamentation  and  dismay — 
one  loud  and  woe-fraught  voice — was 
heard  from  universal  Spain  1  From 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  ^rthest 
recesses  of  the  distant  Asturias,  desola- 
tion, mourning,  and  woe  1  The  king- 
dom was  departed  from  the  Goths,  the 
throne  of  Koderick  was  cast  down, 
and  haughty  Spain  was  destined  to 
wear  the  yoke  of  the  Mahometan  in- 
vader. It  was  a  fearful  sight  for 
Christian  eyes  to  see !  the  old  and  the 
miserable — the  weak,  the  infirm,  and 
the  defeoeeless  —  the  mother  with  her 
infiint  in  her  arms — the  devotee  with 
the  rescued  crucifix — the  young  man 
and  the  virgin  —  the  husband  with  his 
half-fointing  wife, —  all  thronged  the 
highways,  fleeing  from  their  long- 
cherished  homes  to  the  walled  cities, 
to  escape  the  sword  of  the  merciless 
unbeliever !  Since  the  "  eight  f  days' 
conflict,''  the  terrible  enemy  had 
marched  furiously  on,  *'  from  conquer- 
ing to  conquer  1*'  The  fiery  Arab  and 
the  relentless  Saracen  were  linked  to 
the  remorseless  sons  of  Africa.  One 
fiiith  had  made  them  brethren ;  one 
spirit  of  fierce  religion  and  enthusiastic 
ambition  had  made  them  conquerors. 
No  barrier  stemmed,  save  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  rapid  rolling  tide  of  their 
victories ;  it  swept  alike  over  villages 
and  cities,  overwhelming  by  its  force 
stronghold,  and  tower,  and  fortified 
place,  with  undistinguishing  desola- 
tion I  *<  The  land  was  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them  —  behind  them 
it  was  a  barren  desert !" 

But  not  with  ignominv  did  the 
Gothic  empire  fall ;  no  heritage  of 
shame  was  oequeathed  to  the  children 
of  Spain :  by  treachery  of  traitors  and 
apostates  was  the  kingdom  of  Roderick 
lost.  Yet  there  was  long  and  despe- 
rate fighting  for  the  noble  prize:  the 
Gothic  armies  shrunk  not ;  they  were 
cut  down — they  perished  utterly  1  but 
not  till  the  plains  of  the  south  were 
drenched  witn  Moorish  gore, —  not  till 
the  waters  of  Xeres  flowed  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  children  of  the  Pro- 


phet I  And  even  then,  when  the 
armed  hosts  of  Spain  and  her  chieftain 
were  no  more,  in  the  neighbouring 
plain  of  each  tower  and  town  there  was 
a  deadly  battle  to  be  fought  and  won : 
from  the  snow-crowned  range  of  the 
Nevada  Mountains  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees  lay  one  vast  battle-field  for 
the  advancing  Moors. 

It  was  a  woful  time  for  Spain ! — 
it  was  as  if  some  mighty  torrent  should 
rush  unnaturally  from  the  deep-worn 
channel  which  it  had  kept  for  ages,  and 
whelm  with  frightful  destruction  the 
unsuspecting  villages  scattered  upon 
its  ancient  banks;  so  mighty  was  the 
desolation,  and  so  strong  !  ^ay,  it  was 
as  if  a  new  cataract  had  leapt  from 
every  mountain-top  and  deluged  every 
valley ;  so  unlocked  for,  so  resistless, 
was  the  sudden  devastation ! 

Fair  Andalusia  was  the  first  victim. 

From  sea  to  sea,  and  fit)m  the  southern 

robk  to  the  Alpuhara  hills,  the  cities 

were  burnt  with  fire — ^the  temples  were 

desecrated,  and  holy  men  cast  forth — a 

whole  population  was  exterminated  by 

the  sword,  and  even  the  once-beautiful 

fields  and  verdant  vales  were  withered 

beneath  the  scorching  feet  of  the  African 

and  the  Arab !    And  what  Andalusia 

then  was,  all  Spain  was  destined  to 

become  1    *  *  *         * 

•         •  •  •        • 

From  the  watch-tower  on  the  battle- 
ments of  Auria  there  went  the  startling 
cry,  **  The  Moors  1  the  Moors !  they 
come!  they  come!"  and  it  was  echoed 
by  a  thousand  tongues,  from  tower  to 
tower,  from  battlement  to  battlement, 
from  palace  to  palace,  from  home  to 
home,  — "  The  Moors  !  they  come  I 
they  come !"  And  there  was  no  sound 
of  trepidation,  nor  thought  of  quailing 
— no  noise  of  the  preparing  army — no 
hurrying  to  and  fro — no  haste — no 
terror ;  all  was  ready.  Nine  days  had 
the  gates  of  Auria  stood  open,  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  to  receive  within  its  walls 
the  wretched  fugitives  who  crowded 
thither  from  the  country  round,  fleeing 
at  the  approach  of  the  fierce  Mussul- 


•  Now  called  Orense.  It  was  utterly  destroyed— **rf«popu?ai;it  wque  ad  iolum" 
Old  Chronieli. 

t  The  battle  lasted  eight  days  and  nights,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotbf 
was  overthrown. 
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mans ;  nine  days  did  the  walls  of 
Auria  offer  their  transient  asylum,  and 
then  the  roassy  gates  were  made  fast, 
lest  all  might  die  of  famine ;  for  in- 
creasing multitudes,  now  daily,  hourly, 
poured  in — and  scarcely  had  the  sound 
of  the  closing  portal  reverberated  in 
the  ears  of  the  men  on  guard,  before 
that  thrilling  cry  went  forth  from  the 
watch-tower, —  "The  Moors!  they 
come !  they  come !" 

One  hour  elapsed  —  an  hour  of  pa- 
tient unquivering  resolve — gathenng 
intensity  each  moment  1  It  passed, 
and  the  gates  of  Auria  were  besieged 
— not  by  the  Moor  1  not  yet  by  the 
Moor!  but  by  the  frantic  host  of  the 
country  population,  who  clamoured 
wildly  for  admittance !  An  hour  more, 
and  the  augmented  myriads  might 
alone  have  peopled  a  city!  In  vain 
were  they  told  that  Auria  was  thronged 
already ;  each  word  of  parleying  was 
an  attempt  to  pacify  despair,  and  their 
clamour  grew  the  fiercer  and  the 
louder  !  Each  moment  the  terrible 
enemy  drew  near ;  the  imploring  looks 
of  the  women  and  their  passionate 
cries  had  proved  too  powerful  artillery 
to  be  withstood  by  the  soldiers  who 
looked  down  from  the  fortified  height 
(though  tliey  had  been  deaf  to  the 
taunts  and  imprecations  of  the  men). 
But  the  chiefs  were  unmoved  from 
their  resolve ;  with  stem  faces,  though 
with  hearts  wrung  with  poignant  an- 
guish, they  refused  to  open  the  gates, 
— foreseeing  well,  that  then  immediate 
destruction  must  come  on  all.  But 
those  implements  of  defence  that  could 
be  sparea  were  thrown  from  the  walls ; 
and  the  men  witliout  had  hardly  time 
to  muster  as  a  rampart  around  their 
wives  and  children,  ere  their  pursuers 
appeared .  The  sold  iers  of  Auria  would 
fain  have  sallied  forth  to  their  help, 
but  the  gates  at  such  a  crisis  could  not 
be  opened ;  it  had  been  mad  heroism 
to  attempt  it.  And  now  with  outcries 
loud,  and  with  a  wild  ferocity,  the 
Mahometans  rushed  on  their  prey ! 
At  first,  the  reckless  Goths,  with  iron 
front,  stood  still, —  then,  as  if  by  one 
instinctive  impulse  (though  with  such 
scanty  arms),  they  charged  their  foes 
with  a  daring  fury  that  gave  them  a 
vivid  knowledge  of  the  reception  they 
were  to  receive  at  Auria,  and  taught 
their  countrymen,  who  looked  ghastliiy 
from  the  l^ttleroents,  the  lesson  that 
L^onidas  and  his  three  hundred  once 
taught  the  men  of  Greece.    The   re- 


sistance, desperate  and  ineffectual,  was 
quickly  over  ;  then  came  a  horrible 
slaughter  of  the  ofd  men  and  the  in- 
firm —  a  savage  butchery  of  the  women 
— and  then  a  pause !     It  was  night ! 

The  conquerors  rested  one  day  from 
their  work  of  blood — haply  to  take 
breath,  haply  to  await  the  comino:  up 
of  fresh  hordes  of  their  sanguinary 
brotherhood,  who  were  fast  hasting  on. 
No  capitulation  was  asked,  no  terms 
were  offered  !  The  thind  day  came 
and  went  by  !  The  besieged  Chris- 
tians grew  indignant  at  the  forbearance 
of  the  infidels.  A  thousand  of  the 
bravest  prepared  to  go  forth  against 
them,  and  Alonzo  was  at  their  head  — 
a  noble  chief! 

Bent  on  the  lofly  enterprise,  the 
heart  of  Alonzo  leaped  exultingly 
within  him,  and  he  urged  on  his  gallant 
steed  with  a  keen  delight.  He  had 
been  absent  from  the  fight  of  Xeres, 
warring  in  other  lands.  The  rumour  of 
his  country's  overthrow  had  reached 
his  ear  full  soon  :  the  fearful  progress 
of  his  country's  foe  was  no  concealed, 
no  doubtful,  hidden  thing ;  it  was  an 
astonishment  and  a  fear  to  the  nations 
of  Christendom  I  a  thing  gazed  at  from 
fer, —  a  prodigy  before  which  men 
trembled,  as  if  a  comet,  unknown  be- 
fore, had  made  sudden  appearance  in 
the  sky,  and  with  a  lightnmg  swiflness 
was  sweeping  on  towards  the  devoted 
earth !  Alonzo  had  soon  heard  the 
victory  and  triumph  of  the  Mahometans 
over  his  native  land,  and  hot  indigna- 
tion and  thoughts  allied  to  self-re- 
proach glowed  within  him.  Surely, 
ne  needed  not  the  knowledge  that  £1- 
frida,  his  betrothed,  was  in  the  land 
devoted  to  the  destroyer,  to  give  wings 
to  his  returning  speed  1 

When  last  he  stood  in  his  palace- 
hall,  his  thoughts,  his  day-dreams, 
were  but  of  glory  and  pleasure.  His 
shame  for  the  bitter  reverse  had  been  as 
a  scorching  fire  within  him,  and  now 
it  was  about  to  blaze  forth  1  Elfirida 
had  found  refuge  in  Auria  ere  Alonzo 
had  arrived ;  for  not  till  the  ninth  day 
did  he  reach  the  city  :  a  numerous 
armed  train  came  witli  him. 

When  the  long  flowing  standards  of 
the  Mahometans  were  first  seen  in  the 
distance  advancing,  the  warrior  and  his 
betrothed  were  alone,  looking  forth 
from  the  rampart-tower. 

"  Far,  far  awav,"  aaid  the  chief, 
*^  where  the  standards  of  blasphemy 
now  are  flying,  lies  our  beautinil  do- 
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main  !  Oars !  no,  'tis  a  weak  vanity 
which  prompts  that  word  ;  it  is  710/ 
ours,  will  not  again  be  ours,  Elfrida ! 
Even  now  it  is  trodden  down  beneath 
the  hoofs  of  the  infidels!  Methinks, 
too,  they  move  but  slowly  on ;  I  have 
watclied  them  this  long  time  now,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  advance  not." 

Elfrida's  flushed  countenance  was 
turned  towards  him,  but  she  grew  not 
pale  with  fear.  As  the  warrior  looked 
OD  her, — "They  will  not  murder  you," 
(he  said^  Elfrida  1  they  could  not  mur- 
der you  r  and  then  pausing,  he  added, 
in  half-doubtful,  half-serious  tone, — 
**  What  think  you — may  you  not  yet 
become  a  Moorish  bride  ?" 

She  started  at  his  words,  as  if  unholy 
sounds  had  then  first  reached  her  ears  I 
**  And  is  it  Alonzo  V*  she  asked  ab- 
ruptly ;  "  is  it  Alonzo  ?     Does  Alonzo 
demand  if  Elfrida  has  an   apostate's 
heart?"    Her  voice,  her  gesture,  her 
face  of  beauty  distorted  into  horror, 
amazed  the  Chief;  but  ere  he  could 
reply,  that  voice,  that  gesture,  that  hor- 
ror had  changed;  the  large  tear  glis- 
tened in   her  eye.      She   leaned  her 
forehead  upon  his  arm :  "  O,  Alonzo  1 
could  I  forget  the  days  of  infiincy  and 
youth  through  which  we  were  trained  up 
side  by  side,  even  from  the  time  when 
we  first  were  taught  together  the  same 
sacred   prayer  of  childhood?     Could 
I  forget  ?   Could  I  lose  memory  of  the 
hours  of  delight  to  me  that  later  years 
have  brought,  when  we  roved  together 
in  our  pleasant  evening  valleys  ?  Could 
I  forget  this  hour?"  and  she  stopped, 
for  her  full  emotion  choked  all  articu- 
late sound ;   while  the  chief  replied 
with  hurried   words,  —  **  YeSy  forget 
this  hour  1  that  moment  of  it,  at  least, 
forget,  in  which  so  unworthy  a  thought 
found  utterance!"    But  lifting  herself 
up,  and  looking  on  him,  the  lady  said, 
with  firmer  tone, — "  Now  hear  wic, 
Alonzo  I  and  forget  not  hereafter  what 
now  I  say.    I  charge  you,  devote  not 
your  life  to  speedy  destruction!  not 
for  my  sake,  not  for  your  own,  but  for 
Spain,  I  bid  you  do  it  not!    Wait 
awhile,  and  when  Auria  is  no  more, 
and  we  poor  women  are  honoured  with 
so  proud  a  tomb  as  these  demolished 
towers,  then  stay  not  for  vain,  passion- 
ate revenge,  but  fly  to  the  farthest 
Asturias ;  for  many  a  warlike  knight 
still  lingers  there  ;   and  be  it  yours, 
Alonzo,  with  them,  to    redeem    our 
country  from  these  unbelievers  !*'   She 
ceased.      Wondering,   yet    delighted, 


Alonzo  exclaimed,  "  Lady  mine  !  I 
consecrate  this  sword  to  Spain ;  but 
you  shall  not  perish  here !  I  may  not 
be  sparing  of  my  life ;  if  'Heaven  shall 
be  so,  we  will  not  be  parted,  Elft'ida  I 
and  I  ask  of  you  one  pledge.  Hi'is 
given.  "  If  the  infidel  prevail  against 
Auria f  you  will  meet  me  here  !  ATow, 
we  must  part !" 

Day  closed  not  before  the  foe  ar- 
rived.        ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
«         •         «         «          « 

Since  the  Mussulmans  had  encamped 
before  Auria  three  days  had  passed  ; 
and  now  Alonio  and  his  troop  were 
leading  on  the  impatient  sally.  The 
city  gates  are  closed  behind  tliem^ 
and  now  they  join  the  enemy ! 

Such  furious  encounter  the  astonished 
invaders  had  never  known  !  Each 
Gothic  arm  was  raised  for  deadliest 
vengeance,  and  long  time  the  conflict 
seemed  hut  a  miserable  havoc  of  Moor- 
ish life  and  limb.  Before  the  Christian 
band  the  unbelievers  fled  apace,  as 
though  they  deemed  that  fiery  Eblis 
with  his  attendant  demons,  was  taking 
vengeance  for  their  tliree  days'  delay  I 
The  thousand  men  of  Auria  long  hewed 
down  their  foes  with  unrelenting  rage^ 
Many  a  hecatomb  had  they  offered 
up  for  their  massacred  countrymen, 
and  they  themselves  were  yet  unscathed. 
But  at  length  the  battle  thickened 
round  them.  Alonzo  recalled  the  he- 
roes !  The  Mahometans  had  arisen  in 
their  numbers  and  their  might,  and 
there  was  a  frightful  carnage  of  the 
Goths! — while  fighting  their  way  back 
to  their  city  four  hundred  fell.  But 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  made 
m  Auria  when  the  six  hundred  returned 
with  their  chief. 

No  more  delay  was  known  in  the 
army  of  the  exa<«perated  invaders. 
There  was  no  respite  now,  no  mercy, 
for  the  Goths!  yet  day  by  day  they 
baffled  the  Moors,  though  even  the 
solemn  hours  of  night  (night,  that 
wretched  and  toil-worn  men  so  often 
long  fori) — the  hours  of  appointed 
rest  for  them — brought  no  repose !  but 
the  war-cry  of  the  Moslems  and  the 
clash  of  assailing  scimitars — the  noise 
of  turbaned  desperadoes  up-mounting 
some  new  breacn,  or  rolling  headlong 
from  the  precipitous  summit,  with  the 
high-rejoicing  shout  of  the  Christians 
as  ihey  fell, — such  sounds  of  stirring 
strife  startled  the  nightly  echoes  of 
the  silent  city,  and  ceased  not  from 
evening  fall  to  morning  dawn  1      ♦ 
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There  yns  wailing  in  Auria,  such  as 
had  not  been  beard  before ;  and  groans 
of  long-suppYessed  despair  burst  from 
the  wide  city,  as  from  one  voice  1 
Famine  was  comeI  The  old  men  and 
the  chief  of  the  people  were  gathering 
together  instinctiyelv — a  natural  senate 
— -  and  expectation  beat  insufferably  in 
every  bosom ;  but  none  spoke  of  yield- 
ing 10  the  hated  conqueror.  Then  one 
rose  up  to  speak.  He  was  an  aged  man, 
majestic,  and  prophet-like,  though  his 
sword  was  at  his  side.  His  head  was 
uncovered,  and  his  long,  thin,  snow- 
white  hairs  hung  down  upon  his  shoul- 
ders ;  but  bis  voice  was  deep  and  clear^ 
unbroken  by  his  age  or  his  miseries. 

**  Let  us  not  yield  V*  he  began ;  *Met 
us  not  yield  I  Heaven  yet  may  send 
deliverance!"  The  old  man  looked 
round  on  the  fiimished  multitude,  and 
then  be  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
Again  gathering  all  his  energy,  he 
broke  the  silence :  **  Which  of  us  is 
there  who  hath  not  already  faced  death 
a  hundred  times? — and  who  fears  it 
now?  For  myself, lam  resolved.  I 
am  old  —  too  old ;  I  have  lived,  alas! 
too  long;  therefore  I  will  not  hence- 
forth eat  the  bread  that  is  daily  brought 
to  me.  I  leave  it  for  the  vouthfiil  and 
the  strong;  and  many  others  will  do 
the  same  most  gladly.  This,  then,  is 
my  counsel.  There  is  food  enough  in 
Auria  to  serve  you  sparingly  for  nine 
days  more,  even  if  all  partake ;  but 
now  cast  lots,  and  divide  the  city: 
thus  the  half  of  you  may  hold  out  for 
eighteen  days  more  against  these  god- 
less Africans.  Heaven  yet  may  send 
you  I  elp.  Let  the  other  half  of  the 
people  take  their  lot  with  me ;  let  us 
retire  to  the  east  part  of  the  city,  and 
meet  our  fate  oframinenow — it  will 
be  but  claiming  our  martyr's  diadem 
some  ten  days  earlier  1  Or,  those  who 
will,  let  them  dash  forth  against  the 
enemy,  to  die,  or  make  escape  to  the 
mountains  ere  they  are  cut  off.''  The 
old  man  disappeared  —  there  was  a 
stillness  like  death  I 

Oftimes  there  are  heard  the  stifled 
and  underground  rumblings,  that  go 
before  and  tell  the  coming  earthquake : 
and  thus  low  muttering  voices  oegan, 
at  length,  to  move  among  the  multitude 
— hal^murmuring  unspeakable  things; 
and  rapid  Iv  thev  grew  to  louder  signs 
of  agony,  thoueh  at  intervals  an  awful 
silence  chainea  eveiy  tongue  I 

And  now,  <'  The  Moors !  the  Moors ! 


fly!  fly!"  rang  from  tbe  battlements. 
The  assembled  tbrong  stood  paralysed 
— each  sword  was  drawn — they  stood 
unmoved ;  for  whither  could  they  fly  ? 
The  remorseless  infidels  had  prevailed 
— tlieircamp  girded  the  walls — their 
infuriated  hosts  were  pouring  in !  Auria 
was  lost ! 

It  was  near  the  close  of  day,  and  the 
sun  went  down  in  darkness ;  but  all 
night  long  the  stubborn  Goths  main- 
tained the  contest :  their  ranks  growing 
thinner,  their  resolution  firmer,  every 
hour ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  they 
were  astonished  at  their  diminished 
numbers.  Soon  thej  were  cut  down, 
as  ripe  com  that  waits  for  the  mower's 
sickle :  man  by  man  they  fell,  till  not 
one  remained  to  lift  up  sword  against 
the  destroyer. 

Alonzo,  with  twenhr  of  his  faithfol 
followers,  had  turned  moodily  from 
the  uneoual  contest;  and  where  was 
now  Elfrida?  The  tower  where  he 
had  appointed  to  meet  her  was  half  in 
ruins,  and  as  be  rode  towards  it,  be 
saw  that  it  had  been  resorted  to  as  a 
refuge-place  b3r  a  crowd  of  his  wretched 
countrywomen j  who  were  still  defended 
from  the  barbarians,  with  a  leonine 
fierceness,  by  a  band  of  their  unyield- 
ing brethren  and  fathers,  now  wrought 
up  to  more  than  madness — goaded  to 
a  savage  valour. 

Alonio  and  his  troop  charged  at  full 
speed  through  the  hostile  ranks,  and 
with  one  efibrt  gained  the  tower.  The 
phalanx  of  Goths  opened  to  receive 
Dim,  and  shrieked  as  with  a  frantic  joy 
when  they  saw  their  chief  still  lived. 
The  pledge  he  had  received  from  El- 
frida was  redeemed;  she  was  there, 
and  the  warrior's  fire-flashing  eye  fixed 
instantly  upon  her.  Not  a  word  was 
said.  He  turned  his  foaming  horse, 
which  leaped  ungovernably  rorward, 
*'And  now,  by  the  holy  cross!*'  he 
cried,  **  these  God -abhorred  heathen 
shall  have  no  easy  victory  I"  Not  lone 
was  it  ere  tlie  Mussulmans  saw  and 
remembered  that  crested  helmet,  that 
long  sword  of  power,  which  they  first 
had  known  in  the  battle  before  the 
walls  of  Auria  (and  which,  since  that 
slaughtering  day,  they  had  grown  fii- 
miliar  with),  meeting  them  at  eveiy 
breach,  among  the  foremost  to  repel 
them.  They  had  been  held  at  bay 
some  time  by  the  hardy  Goths,  who 
fought  more  like  demons  Uian  men, 
and  now  they  retreated  precipitately. 
This  was  the  crisis;  and  Alonzo, seeing 
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many  of  his  countiyroen  driving  the 
fugitives  before  them,  seized  the  mo- 
ment. He  hastened  back  to  the  tower ; 
some  others,  too,  came  with  him  on 
like  errand ;  and  ere  half  an  hour  had 
gone,  Elfrida  had  passed  from  Auria, 
whose  palaces  now  flamed  to  heaven, 
and  at  her  side  rode  Alonzo  and  his 
twelve  remaining  men. 

Three  days  of  unsparing  carnage, 
three  days  of  devouring  fire,  and  Auria 
was  laid  low  in  the  dust  —  each  home 
a  sepulchre  I  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
eadi  shattered  palace,  as  a  monument 
of  death !  each  remaining  tower,  with 
its  tottering  walls,  a  charnel-house, 
heaped  full  with  human  bones ! 

Alonzo,  as  he  rode  on,  looked  back 
upon  the  &llen  city ;  the  out-streaming 
flags  of  Moslems  were  following  dis- 
tantly, and  arms  were  gleaming  in  the 
sun-rays.  He  was  pursued  !  The 
Mussulmans  had  not  yet  slaked  their 
thirst  for  Christian  blood :  to  let  but 
one  victim  escape  was  a  generosity 
they  knew  not;  rather,  to  them  (the 
votaries  of  a  Moloch-creed)  all  mercy 
seemed  impiety.  The  fugitives  pushed 
on  their  anxious  flight,  over  a  plain  all 
strewed  with  signs  of  rude  destruction. 
They  fled  lor  the  north,  but  the  Moors 
came  on  with  a  whirlwind  swiftness ; 
and  while  yet  in  the  precincts  of  Auria, 
the  horse  on  which  Elfrida  rode  dashed 
on  a  broken  helmet,  and  fell.  It  was 
fiital.  Alonzo  shouted  to  his  men, 
'*  Turn !  turn  1  we  must  meet  them  V* 
and  they  had  hardly  obeyed  his  com- 
mand, and  reseated  the  fallen  and 
scarcely  conscious  lady,  when  their 
pursuers  were  with  them.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  there  for  deliberation;  the 
multitude  of  Moors  surrounded  the 
heroes,  and  such  battle  between  such 
oombatants  could  not  long  endure. 
All  covered  with  his  bloody  wounds, 
Alonzo  fell;  Elfrida  saw,  and  threw 
herself  from  her  horse  to  die.  Yet, 
midst  the  rude  turmoil,  no  welcome 
hand  was  raised  to  strike  her;  the  wild 
war-horses  harmed  her  not ;  and  in  an 
hour  she  was  a  captive  in  the  tents  of 
Islam. 

A  Pithless  Goth,  who  had  abjured 
the  cross,  was  guardian  of  the  prisoners. 
Elfrida  was  not  the  only  Christian  there 
. — three  others  of  the  daughters  of  Auria 
were  with  her;  and  this  wretched  man's 
was  the  only  human  face  they  saw  for 
many  days.  So  that  among  a  strange 
people,  whose  language  they  under- 


stood not,  even  his  face  they  became 
glad  to  see,  and  marked  the  times  of 
his  periodical  return.  He  was  their 
sole  interpreter  whenever  orders  came 
from  their  enslavers,  and  (but  at  such 
times)  rarely  did  he  speak.  Yet  they 
learned  to  long  for  tne  sound  of  his 
coming  feet;  and  even  that  recreant 
voice  was  not  abhorred,  for  it  spoke 
their  dear  native  tongue!  All,  save 
these  three,  had  perished ;  and  for  them 
was  reserved  the  choice  of  death  or 
black  apostacy.  Yet  it  was  no  hard 
imprisonment  that  they  endured ;  and 
only  for  the  strict  surveillance  and  vi- 
gilant confinement,  could  theirs  be 
called  the  captive's  lot.  They  were  all 
young,  all  beautiful,  all  orphans ;  be- 
fore their  eyes  their  fathers,  mothers, 
kindred,  lovers,  friends,  had  all  been 
slaughtered,  and  they  (oh,  depth  of 
ignominy !)  were  only  spared  to  satiate 
the  lust  of  some  of  the  oarbarous  con- 
querors. Soon  came  the  hour  when 
they  must  choose  between  life  with 
dark  dishonour,  and  death  with  death- 
less fame.  The  fallen  and  haggard  ^e 
of  the  withered  old  Goth  vras  blanched 
as  with  fear  while  he  spoke  his  dread- 
ful message — ''  Die  1  or  reject  the  faith 
of  Uie  Crucified !"  Not  with  unqui- 
vering  voice  he  uttered  it.  His  fraii 
prisoners  knew  not  the  tremblings  that 
he  knew.  With  them  there  was  no 
timorous  lingering  in  suspense,  no 
clinging  love  of  life  struggling  for  the 
mastery.  They  paused  not,  but  look- 
ing all  their  bitter  scorn  at  the  apostate, 
made  their  quick  choice  of  deatn;  then 
singly  were  led  forth  and  died  1  £1- 
frida's  turn  arrived :  erect  she  moved, 
and  thoughtfully.  With  calm  voice, 
turning  to  the  Goth,  she  asked,  **  Mav 
I  Inve  time  to  think  upon  my  choice  r 
By  him  the  question  was  soon  put  to 
his  masters,  and  answer  was  returned, 
**  Twelve  hours  you  may  have;  then 
your  decision  must  be  given  V*  And 
many  a  Moslem  eye,  dazzled  by  her 
radiant  beauty,  followed  the  queen-like 
captive  while  her  guards  led  her  back 
to  confinement. 

The  third  hour  came,  and  the  inter- 
preter arrived ;  for  at  such  intervals  he 
was  commanded  to  retuni,  and  only 
at  such  intervals,  on  pain  of  death. 
He  essayed  not  as  usual  to  speak  to 
his  prisoner,  for  Elfrida  did  not  turn 
to  look  on  him  as  he  entered.  He 
departed. 

The  sixth  hour  came,  and  with  it 
again  came  the  Goth. 
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"  Lady,  I  have  good  tidings  1''  he 
said ;  '*  Abdelaziro,  a  noble  Areb  of 
our  camp,  has  sent  me  to  you ;  for  he 
condescends  to  say  he  loves  you.  Now 
surely,  lady,  you  will  not  deem  it  a 
hard  fate,  to  live  and  be  his  favourite 
bride  1  But  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you 
more.  It  was  Abdelazim  who  raised 
you  senseless  from  the  ground,  when 
you  had  else  been  trodden  underfoot 
on  the  fields,  not  far  from  Auria.  It 
was  he  who  saved  you  from  the  sword 
of  his  companions  who  overtook  your 
flight,  and  brought  you  hither  in  secu- 
rity." 

**  Methinks,"  asked  the  haughty  lady, 
"  he  had  a  nobler  turban  and  richer 
raiment  than  his  fellows  V^ 
**  He  had,''  the  Goth  replied. 
"  Then  it  was  he,  too,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''who  smote  down  Alonzo, 
the  bravest  chief  of  all  that  fought  at 
Auria  1    Now  hear  me,  Gothl  I,  too, 
have  a  message  to  deliver.    Doubt  not 
I  have  resolved  to  diel  think  not  I 
fear  it  1    A  thought  had  haunted  me, 
through  all  last  night,  that  Heaven  had 
spared  me  for  some  other  fate,  and 
soon  would  shew  forth  its  all-quelling 
power  to  help  me.    Think  not,  then. 
It  was  weak  hesitation  made  me  ask 
this  twelve  hours*  respite ;  I  deem  that 
1  have  weighty  business  yet  to  live  for. 
Ay,  nor  will  I  go  down  to  the  grave 
till  it  be  accomplished  1    Bethink  you, 
now!     What  are  you  here?  —  a  de- 
spised apostate,  that  even  these  bar- 
b^ans  half  mistrust ;  and  in  some  fit 
of  jealousy  they  will  lake  and  slay  you. 
Would  you  be  rich  ?   Would  you  have 
titles  of  pomp  and  greatness  that  wealth 
may  buy  in  other  lands  ?    Answer  me, 
Gothl" 

The  astonished  man  shrunk  beneath 
her  fiery  gaze,  which  scorched  him  to 
the  inmost  soul ;  and  he  stood  speech- 
less before  her,  as  before  one  inspired. 
Elfrida  saw  his  amazement,  ana,  ere 
be  could  answer,  continued,  in  a  lofiy 
tone: 

*'  I  have  riches,  such  as  your  golden 
dreams  never  pictured  to  you :  they 
may  be  yours  —  Goth !  they  shall  be 
vours!  and  with  them  you  may  fly 
hence  to  some  safer  country.  Even 
this  hour,  and  on  this  spot,  I  will  give 
you  such  earnest  of  your  riches  as  you 
will  not  doubt.  Only,  for  this  I  de- 
mand of  you  one  thing  :  that  with 
fidelity  you  work  ray  will  for  seven 
days  hence — my  will,  and  mine  alone. 
Pause  not !  a  change  of  service  is  not 


so  new  to  yoo.  You  have  revolted 
already  from  the  noblest  cause  to  the 
vilest,  and  is  it  now  too  much  to 
change  back  again  from  bad  to  good  ? 
And  further  know,  the  service  I  de- 
mand shall  not  be  hazardous  to  you ; 
you  shall  be  safe:  hui serve  me  well/ 
Kemember,  I  fear  not  to  die;  nay, 
have  resolved  on  death.  Yoor  perfidy 
can  only  ruin  you.  You  are  motion- 
less? Go!  think  on  this  one  hour — 
not  more ! — ^and  then  return  to  me." 

She  turned  proudly  round — her 
guard  disappeared. 

Elfrida  could  scarcely,  at  first,  re- 
strain her  exultation  at  having  thus 
ensnared  the  Goth.  Never  did  time 
drag  on  so  lingeringly  as  did  that  hour 
which  followed  his  departure !  It  had 
not  expired,  when  her  anxious  fear 
prompted  her  to  believe  tliat  the  wily 
apostate  meant  not  to  return;  but  at 
the  time  he  came. 

**  Lady !"  he  said,  <'  I  have  thought 
on  all  the  words  you  spoke,  and  I 
cannot  heed  them.    I  do  pity  you, 

beautiful  lady " 

''  Pity  me  I"  she  interrupted  him, 
half  suffocated  with  passion  ;  ^  pity 
me !  Man  I  wretch  I  pity  yourself  I 
You  are  in  my  power  I  What  is  this 
daring?  What  means  this  homage 
paid  to  me  ?  Y^ou  call  me  '  beautiful  l* 
Methinks  I  comprehend  full  well  the 
meaning  of  your  flattering,  soft-sound- 
ing  words.  Abdelazim  shall  know  bow 
faithfully  you  have  fulfilled  his  love- 
commission  !  Your  Arab  master  shall 
hear  that  thus  you  tried  to  supplant 
him,  and  seize  me  as  your  prey ! 

Tlie  apostate  stood  aghast,  but  almost 
instantaneously,  with  quickly  sum- 
moned confidence,  returned,  *'  Weak 
woman  !  and  who  shall  tell  tliat  Arab 
lord  the  touching  tale  of  your  inter- 
preter's presumption?" 

''  Who !  say  you  ?"  cried  Elfrida, 
with  the  loud  accent  of  half-baffled 
rage ;  **  who !  say  you  ?"  She  paused, 
yet  scarcely  a  moment's  space.  ^  Who  ? 
Even  you  /  yourself  shall  tell  him,  and 
in  fetters !  Ho  1  Are  there  no  guards 
without  ?  Is  this  the  hour  for  you  to 
dare  thus  clandestinely  to  enter  your 
captive's  abode?  Ho,  guards!  Old 
man  !  has  the  stated  hour  of  your  ap- 
pointed time  of  watch  returned  ?  Me- 
thinks it  is  hardly  the  ninth  hour  yet. 
Ho !  guards  ■"  and  she  was  rushing 
forward. 

'*  Stop !  stop,  lady  !*'  shouted  the 
terrified  Goth. 
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^  Speak  now  1  now  1'*  cried  the  mad- 
dened Elfriday  in  her  loudest  voice. 
^  Speak  1  speak  1  or  you  die  for  en- 
tering here.  Stay  not  1  kneel  I  say  you 
will  be  my  slave  but  for  those  seven 
days  I  spoke  of,  and  life  and  riches 
shall  yet  be  yours."  Her  hand  was 
stretched  toward  the  Goth,  and  seeing 
him  irresolute  from  stupefaction,  she 
plucked  a  dagger  from  his  side  that 
hong  next  to  his  scimitar,  and  was  in 
act  to  buist  toward  the  door—when 
the  old  man  was  prostrate  before  her ! 
**  Swear  to  me  now,  by  Heaven  1''  she 
said  ;  and  as  he  lay,  the  humbled  re- 
creant swore. 

Eliiida  was  calm,  and  in  a  short 
time  her  self-possession  returned.  *^  Go 
now  to  Abdelazim !"  she  CM^ered ; 
tell  him  my  name  is  EKirida  :  what 
more  than  that,  shall  not  be  known. 
Go,  say  I  will  be  his  bride!*'  then 
drawing  forth  a  jewel  which  she  had 
concealed  about  her,  she  gave  it  to 
him,  continuing,  **  Take  you  this 
jewel,  the  promised  pledge  of  your 
wealth  (she  saw  his  glistening  eyes) : 
though  if  a  Moor  should  see  its  value 
yon  will  not  have  it  long ;  nay,  they 
will  say  that  you  ravished  it  from  your 
captive  I  and  I  shall  not  give  back  this 
steel  of  yours ;  henceforth  His  mine  ! 
it  shall  bear  witness  against  ^ou,  if 
you  serve  me  falsely.  Take  heed, 
then  ;  I  will  command  you  more 
hereafter.  Now  go  to  Abdelazim ;  I 
will  see  no  other  than  he  1"  The 
thunder-struck  apostate  staggered  from 
her  presence.    Sne  was  alone ! 


It  was  evening,  and  such  an  evening 
as  makes  existence  joy !  calm,  peaceful, 
tranquil, —  such  as  might  teach  the 
hesrts  of  men  to  be  in  k>ve  witii  holi- 
ness and  pure  serenity ;  an  evening 
without  spot  or  blemish, — the  heavens 
unsullied,  the  earth  seeming  glad,  the 
air,  one  full  delight  —  either  when 
gentle  winds  made  soft  and  delicious 
music,  or  when  all  was  hushed  to  the 
tingling  silence  of  repose. 

Such  was  that  evening!  and  in  an- 
other, a  more  sumptuous  abode,  ar- 
rayed in  the  full  pomp  of  imposing 
heaniy,  Elfrida  awaited  the  coming  of 
her  new  lord.  Gorgeously  bedecked 
with  robes  of  splendour  which  the 
Moslem  had  sent  for  his  bride — bright 
sparkling  gems  (that  had  been  his)  now 
crowned  her  dazzling  brow,  and  circled 
her  stainless  bosom.    A  crowd  of  mute 


strangers  were  waiting  as  her  slaves. 
There  was  a  long  unbroken  silence  in 
that  stately  chamber  —  so  long  and 
deep,  that  the  solitary  Elfrida  had  sunk 
into  a  reverie  of  burning  thoughts,  and 
was  again  startled  into  consciousness 
by  the  strong  audible  sigh  that  escaped- 
from  her,  telling  of  the  tumult  of  agony 
within  her  breast !  It  passed,  and  her 
mind  resumed  its  activity,  her  eye  its 
6re.  Her  resolution  rose  regenerated. 
Each  moment  that  delayed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  unwavering  purpose  was 
as  an  age  of  torment  unspeakable ; 
each  distantly  heard  footstep  that  de- 
ceived her  listening  ear  was  as  fuel 
freshly  cast  into  the  living  furnace  of 
her  heart.  She  was  changed— oh  now 
CHANGED !  She,  vriio  had  been  lovely 
and  loving  in  her  life ;  she,  who  had 
been  ever  pure,  and  good,  and  kind— 
her  gentleness  was  gone!  that  soft, 
love-darting  eye  now  shot  forth  an  un- 
natural brilliancy;  all  mild  and  sweetly 
smiling  grace  was  gone!  Her  beauti- 
ful form  seemed  inwaidly  convulsed,  as 
by  some  preternatural  working,  which 
yet  (not  quite  uneffectually)  she  strove 
to  hide.  And  now—- the  noise  of  a 
coming  train  of  attendants  told  that 
Abdelazim  was  near.  As  he  entered, 
the  Goth  was  near  him,  and  Elfrida 
rose  up.  The  Arab  seemed  smitten 
with  astonishment  at  her  majestic  mien ; 
while  she,  looking  towards  the  inter- 
preter, and  seeing  him  about  to  retire, 
addressed  him  in  the  langus^e  her 
strange  lover  knew  not  :  "  Haste, 
Goth  1  let  two  fleet  horses  be  waiting 
near;  then  in  good  speed  return;  I 
shall  be  ready !''  Abdelacim  looked 
amazed  at  her  tone  of  authority,  and 
with  quick  suspicion  turned  towards 
the  Goth;  but  Elfrida's  ooontenance 
was  lighted  up  with  a  faint  timorous 
smile  which  disarmed  his  doubts.  He 
addressed  him,  a  few  minutes,  in  his 
Arabian  tongue,  and  then  oomaanded 
him  — **  Depart  1  dismiss  the  attend- 
ants !  I  may  remain  here  long !''  He 
was  instantly  obeyed. 

Elfrida  knelt  lowly  as  the  Arab 
drew  near.  Her  long  white  veil  falling 
from  her  brow  shrouded  her  whole 
form.  The  courteous  barbarian  bent 
gently  over  her,  as  if  to  raise  her,  and, 
as  he  uttered  the  soothing  words  die 
interpreter  liad  taught  him  —  *'  Fear 
not,  lady  1"—  Elfrida's  dagger  was  bu- 
ried hiU-deep  in  bis  bowels  I  He  fell ! 
She  was  once  more  alone ! 

With  the  gory  steel  clenched  fiercely 
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in  her  hand,  Elfrida  went  forth.  Quick 
of  step,  and  noiselessly  —  yet  vrith 
flushea  brow  and  beating  heart,  she 
was  passing  from  the  abodes  of  the 
Mussulman.  She  met  the  coming  Goth, 
who  was  hastening  to  her.  £itfaer 
from  fear  or  avarice  (or  from  better  re- 
turning feelings  for  his  abandoned  faith 
and  country),  he  had  proved  true. 
Yet  now  he  saw  her  wild  and  altered 
form  he  was  horror-stricken ! 

**  Abdelazim  is  dead  1*'  she  said,  and 
the  old  man  shook  with  affright ;  "  but 
you,  Goth,  have  done  your  duty  well  V 
Then,  tearing  off  her  jewelled  robe, — 
<*  Take  that  accursed  thing !''  she  cried ; 
and  for  your  promised  wealth,  haste 
sow  to  Auria;  it  will  be  found  in 
caves  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  noblest 
palace  that  stood  there  !"  But  little 
more  was  uttered.  She  turned  the 
horse  she  now  had  gained,  and  fled,  as 
for  the  hills  of  the  north. 

Alas !  for  she  knew  not  that  Alonxo 
lived  1  and  he  knew  not  the  actings  of 
her  love  unquenchable!  The  plains 
of  Auria  were  no  death-couch  for  him : 
with  wounds  all  streaming  he  had 
arisen  fiom  a  swoon ;  for  he  had  lain 
exhausted  among  the  dead  and  dying 
men  with  whom  he  fell ;  and  soon  the 
Moslems  learned  that  yet  he  lived  I 
But  where  was  he  on  that  woful  night 
when  ElfHda,  alone  and  unfriended,  vraa 
fleting  from  the  abodes  of  the  infidel  ? 


The  dwellers  in  the  nearest  vall^ 
told,  that  on  that  night  the  frantic 
Elfrida  was  heard  shrilly  shrieking 
as  she  passed  by  their  lonely  abodes, 
and  then  urged  her  fleet  steed  up  the 
inaccessible  mountain-side  1  Her  voice 
of  mad  laughter  was  home  on  the  wind 
from  afar;  but  she  vras  seen  no  more  I 
A  horse  vrith  costly  harnessiogs  was 
found  straying  near  their  habitatioDs, 
and  many  said  it  was  hen  ;  but  others 
deemed  that  hers  was  never  found,  and 
that  Elfrida  long  lived,  a  solitary  out- 
cast, in  fiir-away  mountains ;  whence 
she  returned  at  times,  alone,  on  her 
vrild  steed,  to  sojourn  in  her  loved 
home,  in  the  dark  winter's  nights; 
thence  fleeing  when  men  appeared  I 

And  oft  even  now,  at  evening  frli, 
the  mystery-loving  peasants  say,  the 
mournful  ghost  of  Elfrida  will  haunt 
the  plains  of  Auria  1  Old  men,  too, 
tell  that  they  have  seen  her  spectral 
form  in  years  gone  by,  though  not  of 
late;  and  young  children  have  shud- 
dered as  they  heard  distantly  at  dead  of 
night  her  loud  wailings  of  sorrow  I 
Such  sounds  of  restless  spirits  are 
ominous  of  ill  fate  to  those  that  listen  1 
When  the  nightly  voice  of  the  Lady  of 
Auria  is  heard,  then  every  maiden 
prays  her  holiest  prayer! 

A  Beekbleiah. 


LEGEND  THE  SECOKD,  OF  THE  APOSTASY. 


Alas  for  human  life  1  alas  for  all  things 
human !  For  is  there  one  among  the 
myriad  forms  of  earthly  being  that 
wears  not  a  saddened  aspect  to  man  ? 
All  things  around  him  seem  but  brought 
into  being  to  thirst  for  happiness,  and 
to  perish  of  that  thirst  uosUked.  Even 
the  green  earth,  with  all  its  loveliness, 
its  fields  of  beau^,  its  haunts  of  seem- 
ing pleasure  and  laughter-loving  joy, 
its  sunny  hills,  its  fragrant  valleys — 
alas !  they  suit  not  man — they  satisfy 
not.  WofuUy  is  he  gifted  with  a  mys- 
terious power  of  extracting  ill  from 
every  good,  and  of  appropriating  that 
ill.  The  tumult  of  the  gay  world,  the 
noise  of  the  busy  city,  the  stupid  mock- 
contentment  of  the  rustic,  the  light- 
hearted  whistling  noise  of  the  labourer, 
going  once  more  to  fulfil  his  destiny 
of  toil — or  even  the  deep  retirement 
of  silent  groves  and  bowers  of  peace 
(with  the  gentle  and  harmonious  sounds 
of  birds  and  all  things  animate^  near  or 


afiir  off,  softened  into  melodious  cfaoras) 
— oh !  all,  all  things, whatsoever  they  be, 
jar  with  utter  solitude  and  loneliness  of 
heart — all  speak  a  language  which  the 
misemble  man  interprets  with  dark  and 
ominous  import.  A  dim  sense  of  joy- 
less destiny  overshadows  all  thmgs 
bright  and  fiiir.  It  is  a  blighted  world. 
Alas  for  human  life  I  alas  for  man ! 
For,  of  the  thousand  thousands  who 
every  day  teem  into  existence,  how 
many  are  there  who,  while  they  look 
up  and  behold  the  clear  lustre  of  the 
uprisen  sun,  and  the  unsullied  glory  of 
the  expanded  heavens,  yet  feel  it  almost 
a  mockery  of  their  miseiy,  and  heave 
from  their  breast  the  over-burdened 
sigh  of  spontaneous  agony — uttering 
a  feeling  akin    to    the  daring  wish, 

THAT    THET    WERE    NOT?      Who   shsll 

count  their  number  ? 

**  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days 
of  my  pilgrimage,"  was  the  dying  sum- 
mary of  his  life  given  by  an  old  man 
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and  a  saint,  a  prophet,  a  fiivourite  of 
Heaven.  And  who  that  has  lived  and 
thought  will  not  sympathise  with  that 
old  man's  death-lament — and  join  to 
it  the  heart-deep  wailing  of  the  sacred 
hardy  *'  I  am  a  stranger  and  sojourner 
on  the  earth,  as  all  my  fathers  were?*' 

For  wliat  is  life  ?  A  sense  of  want 
and  weariness.  And  hath  it  been  ever 
thus  ?  and  shall  it,  nnut  it,  be  ibr  ever  ? 
Alas  for  man !  H  is  history — that  frag- 
ment of  it  which  survives — what  is  it? 
A  most  scanty  and  defective  index  to 
the  countless  cumbrous  volumes  of  in- 
articulate wo,  writ,  by  millions  of  the 
wretched,  in  characters  of  blood,  from 
the  day  of  the  primeval  curse  to  this 
last  hour.  His  poetry — what  is  it? 
The  earnest  aspiration  of  high-souled 
visionaries  after  an  unrealised,  unat- 
tainable ideal  of  beauty  or  goodness, 
of  which  they  have  presentiment  within 
them — or,  oftener  far,  the  passionate 
breakings-forth  of  a  despainog  spirit, 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  happiness. 
His  philosophy?  Alas,  what  feeling 
in  the  daric  1  And  yet  in  man's  breast 
still  lives,  as  of  old,  the  ever  disap- 
pointed yet  undying  hope  of  arriving 
at  light  through  the  avenues  of  philo- 
sophy's dark  chambers ;  and  every 
damp  and  noxioQS  vapour  that  ignites 
is  hailed  as  a  beacon,  or  a  glimmer- 
ing, or  a  reflection  of  the  celestial 
light  of  Truth.  But  greatest  of  all 
man's  mysteries  (ay,  greatest  of  his 
woes,  if  it  be  not  his  highest  hap- 
piness) is  man's  Religion  1  Let  it  be 
thought  upon,  in  silence—let  it  not  be 
spoken  of.  It  is  a  theme  for  deep  and 
quiet  musing.  Great  is  the  mystery, 
essence— existence — thought — man — 
life— death — the  "  afterwards  " —  all, 
all  is  mystery  I  Yet  may  we  not  gather, 
finom  the  unsatiating  nature,  the  empti- 
ness, the  nothingness  of  this  world,  and 
from  the  capacities  of  man's  soul,  and 
from  the  benevolence  of  his  God,  that 
there  remains  a  stupendous  portion  in 
reserve  for  him,  nobler  and  more  satis- 
fying than  his  philosophy  ever  aspired 
aher,  purer  and  fairer  than  poetry  ever 
imaged  forth — more  real,  more  sen- 
sible, more  enduring,  than  all  the 
miseries  which  the  weighty  catalogue 
of  man's  history  can  recount — ay,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  accumu- 
latea  agonies  of  a  groaning  universe 
shall  be  deemed  but  *'  light  afflictions 
which  endured  for  a  moment?" 


There  was  a  time. when  fearful  hosts 
of  unrelenting  men  burst  like  ten 
thousand  thunderbolts  on  as  fiur  a 
portion  of  this  earth  of  ours  as  the  sun 
shines  on  in  his  course.  If  there  had 
been  no  God  in  heaven,  or  a  demon 
of  essential  malignity  had  wrested  from 
him  his  sceptre  of  sovereignty,  scarcely 
could  daricer  deeds  have  been  done. 
Peace,  truth,  and  virtue  were  smitten 
down,  exterminated,  in  Gothic  Spain, 
in  retribution  for  her  crimes.  Violence, 
fiilsehood,  and  wrong,  were  dominant 
alone.  But  at  length  there  came  a 
reckoning  day,  though  it  tarried  long ; 
and  while  it  tarri^,  that  land,  full 
oftentimes,  was  purified  with  baptisms 
of  tears  and  blood. 

A  noble  warrior,  who,  with  his  va- 
liant compeers,  had  refuged  in  the 
Asturias,  after  they  had  well  main- 
tained their  country's  cause  in  un- 
successful conflict  with  the  invaders, 
passed  from  his  Other's  land  with  a 
orave  and  fiiithful  train,  to  do  battle 
for  the  cross  beyoiKl  the  boundaries  of 
the  Pyrenees,  whither  the  hosts  of  the 
Mahometan  invaders  were  hasting  on. 
—  It  was  Alonzo,  the  daring  chief  of 
Auria.  His  country  had  become  a  field 
of  blood ;  and  from  among  the  myriads 
weltering  in  the  slaughter  Alonzo  had 
risen  up.  Thrice,  since  the  terrible 
overthrow  of  his  native  city,  he  had 
been  left  as  dead  on  fields  of  mur- 
derous conflict,  and  thrice  he  had  been 
restored,  and  again,  beneath  the  ban- 
ners of  the  cross,  led  on  a  fearless  band 
of  Goths.  But  for  lost  Spain  there  was 
now  no  hope.  No  valour  can  achieve 
the  work  of  years.  The  very  popula- 
tion was  extinguished.  There  seemed 
an  unseen  avenging  hand  stretched 
over  that  fiiir  peninsula,  executing 
wrath  for  crimes  unconfessed  or  un- 
atoned.  In  the  caves  and  the  moun- 
tains alone  there  lingered  a  scattered 
seed,  destined  in  future  time  to  spring 
up  and  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold: 
but  now,  all  was  desolate  1  —  dark 
desert  years  were  allotted.  Even  the 
tide  of  Saracen  conquest  was  checked 
in  its  advance  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
as  if  only  to  roll  back  its  billows  to 
settle  in  Spain,  as  in  their  proper 
channel  I 

When  the  chief  of  Aquitania,  with 
the  victorious  leader  of  the  Franks, 
gave  battle  to  the  infidels  at  Tours,* 
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Alonzo  was  there.  Yean  had  passed, 
long,  long  years,  since  ihe  deadly 
deluge  had  set  in  upon  his  country, 
yet,  uDtired  by  constant  war  with  the 
enemies  of  his  faith,  and  deeply  im- 
bued by  long  habit  with  the  relentless 
▼alour  of  an  age  untaught  iu  arts  of 
mercy,  Alonzo  hastened  to  the  battle 
with  fresh  and  en&usiasttc  zeal ;  and 
on  that  dreadful  field  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  offered  up^a  huge 
sacrifice  (for  such  it  seemed)  to  atone 
for  desolated  Spain.  Even  Alonzo's 
arm  was  weaiy  of  the  slaughter — his 
hand  had  stiffened  round  his  sword- 
hilt,  glued  there  with  Moorish  gore. 
Again  his  brow  was  flushed  with  a 
conqueror's  pride.    But  'twas  enoueh . 

Thus  haUi  man  ever  laboured  to 
work  the  wo  of  his  fellows.  As  if 
the  natural  ills  of  his  estate  on  earth 
were  not  great  enough,  he  must  heap 
up  new  miseries  for  himself.  Oh  that 
the  annals  of  the  wanrior*8  systematic 
outrage,  oppression,  and  slaughter,  were 
faithfully  written !  Might  it  not  hasten 
the  time  when  the  wronged  world  shall 
have  respite  from  her  si:dferings — ^when 
men  '*  shall  learn  war  no  more  ?" 

Alonzo,  with  a  new  and  unwonted 
exultation  uprising  in  his  breast,  was 
returning  once  s^in  to  his  country's 
mountain-caves,  through  many  a  Pyre- 
nean  pass  and  defile,  with  but  one 
fiuthful  soldier  (rather  his  comrade  than 
his  vassal  now)  at  his  side.  Night  had 
closed  round  them;  yet  they  paused 
not  to  rest,  though  weary  and  faint. 
It  was  a  calm  and  solitary  night,  such 
as  had  power  to  soothe  the  veteran's 
breast.  There  was  a  holy  quiet  in  the 
air,  which  the  reverberating  sound  of  his 
horse's  tread  alone  disturbed.  Tliere 
was  a  solemn  majesty  in  the  deep  blue 
sky.  The  undying  star-fires  once  more 
were  lighted  up  in  that  everlasting 
temple.  Tliere  were  the  eternal  moun- 
tains lifUng  their  dark-peaked  summits 
to  heaven.  And  through  the  clear  un- 
obstructed atmosphere  there  came  at 
intervals  soft  silvery  sounds  of  far-off* 
life,  or  music,  as  if  the  very  spirit  of 
repose  had  summoned  from  their  airy 
dwelling-places  a  mystic  melodious 
choir  of  nightly  voices,  to  soothe  with 
charmed  souftds  the  slumbers  of  the 
restiug  world. 

For  long  time  silence  chained  their 
tongues,  while  they  rode  slowly  on, 
Alonzo  and  his  attendant.  Thoughts 
that  warriors  may  not  cherish  were 
beginning  to  crowd  thickly  and  fast 


upon  the  veteran's  softening  mind. 
Having  advanced  farther  than  his 
comrade,  he  was  alone,  and  halted 
for  his  coming  up.  He  wa^  startled 
vrith  the  near-clattering  sound  of  hofse- 
men — perchance  a  troop  of  mountain 
banditti,  pursuing  or  pursued.  He 
paused.  Again  he  listened :  and  it 
seemed  to  die  away,  gradually  and 
more  gradually,  till  it  was  hesird  no 
more,  as  the  attendant  rode  up  to 
Alonzo. 

'*  Hurtzwann,"  cried  the  chieif,  *^  heard 
you  that  noise  of  horsemen  ?" 

<<  I  did,"  replied  the  soldier ;  <<  a 
noise  of  robbers  at  their  nightly  work  : 
but  it  was  not  near  to  us,  as  in  truth  it 
seemed ;  for  in  these  edioing  vallejrs, 
and  most  of  all  at  this  still  hour, 
sounds  from  fiu*,  (all  on  the  ear  dis- 
tinctly, as  if  the  causes  could  not  be 
very  distant.  But  let  us  not  go  through 
this  valley  till  the  morning.  Methinks 
I  saw  a  light  glimmering  &r  down  the 
steep  ravine,  as  we  entered  on  this  pass ; 
and  there,  too,  I  stopped  before  a  holy 
cross  fixed  firmly  in  the  mountain  side, 
which  I  have  remembered  well  these 
many  years,  as  I  have  passed  these 
valleys."  He  would  have  ceased ;  but 
encouraged  by  the  chief's  attentive 
look,  he  continued :  ^'  No  man  has 
ever  known  the  hand  that  placed  there 
that  crucifix ;  but  Heaven  hath  guarded 
it  well,  or  the  infidels  had  rooted  it  out 
ere  this.  But  let  us  follow  up  that 
light  I  saw.  We  shall  be  safe;  for 
evil  men  would  never  choose  their 
dwelling  near  the  holy  cross:  and  I 
have  heard  that  in  these  parts  a  hermit 
has  his  cave,  and  it  might  serve  us  well 
for  resting-place  until  the  morrow." 

Alonzo,  over- wearied,  was  not  ill 
pleased  to  resign  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  fiuthful  Hurtzwann.  But 
short  time  had  elapsed  ere  they  were 
descended  to  the  spot  where  first  the 
glimmering  light  had  been  seen.  They 
stood  still  one  moment,  for  the  light 
was  no  longer  there.  A  human  voice 
was  distinctly  audible.  '^  Surely,"  ex- 
claimed the  chief,  ''  that  sound  cannot 
be  far  distant"  Again  they  listened, 
and  again  those  tones  were  heard  yet 
more  plainly.  Alonzo's  ear  caught  the 
familiar  accents — 'twas  his  own  native 
tongue — 'twas  the  voice  of  piayer  and 
penitent  confession.  They  hastened  to 
pursue  the  sound  ere  it  should  cease ; 
but  it  ceased  almost  instantly. 

'^  Hurtzwann,"  said  the  chief,  ^*  we 
will  not  pass  from  this  place  to-night, 
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but  make  strict  search  in  every  avenue 
of  this  dark  valley ;  for  doubtless  we 
have  a  countryman  near  us,  and,  if  I 
err  not,  a  holy  recluse  man^  who  hath 
offered  many  a  prayer  for  Spain  and 
her  good  cause ;  and  we  will  not  de- 
part till  we  have  taught  him  that 
Heaven  bath  not  been  deaf  to  all  those 
prayers — till  we  have  gladdened  his 
heart  with  the  tidings  of  the  vengeance 
we  have  dealt  out  to  the  infidels/' 

Scarcely  had  Alonzo  ceased,  when 
he  perceived  a  figure  in  the  distance, 
which  seemed  (although  the  night  was 
dark)  slowly  and  alone  advancing  to- 
wards them.  Instantly  they  rode  for- 
ward. It  was  indeed  an  aged  man, 
who  was  but  little  dismayed  by  the 
dark  looks  and  loud  voices  of  the 
horsemen  who  accosted  him.  His 
withered  tottering  limbs  seemed  with 
difficulty  to  sustain  him;  and  at  fre- 
quent intervals  he  stopped  and  leaned, 
restingly,  upon  his  thick  short  staff, 
breathing  fast,  and  trembling  beneath 
the  weight  of  years  : 

"  And  Toxmd  his  neck  there  hung  the 
cross — 
The  cross  he  loved  so  well  (" 

''  Stmngers,'*  cried  the  reverend- 
looking  man,  **  I  know  ye  not ;  but 
whatsoever  your  faith,  or  name,  or  na- 
tion, if  ye  will  rest  with  me  to-night,  ye 
shall  have  welcome.'' 

The  warrior  and  his  attendant  fol- 
lowed the  old  hermit  slowly  to  his 
home — a  desolate,  dreary  cave,  hard 
by.  The  old  man  paused  and  bade 
them  enter,  adding,  with  bitter  em- 
phasis, ''  At  this  hour  I  have  a  vow 
upon  me  thai  I  must  not  violate.  I 
shall  ascend  this  hill-side  alone — follow 
me  not.  I  go  to  the  Cross  of  the  Valley, 
and  ere  long  I  shall  return.'' 

He  turned  to  depart,  and  die  way- 
worn travellers  entered  bis  lowly  dwell- 
i ng  and  awaited  his  return .  Few  objects 
were  there,  in  that  lonely  retreat  from 
the  noisy  world,  to  invite  the  stay  of  a 
passer-by.  There  were  the  gleaming 
embers  of  a  dying  fire,  and  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  resting-place  by  day.  Dry 
heaped-up  leaves  were  on  one  side — 
the  only  couch  for  the  holy  man's  night- 
rest,  oft  to  be  broken  by  saintly  vigils — 

"  Obedient  slumbers,  that  must  wake 
and  weep." 

And  over  the  entmnce  of  this  drear 
abode  there  hung  a  small  dark  image 
of  a  dying  Christ.    There  was  a  trick- 


ling noise  of  water  near,  but  they 
not  whence  the  sound  proceeded ;  «id, 
though  parched  with  thirst,  th^  sat 
down  to  wait  the  return  of  the  hermit. 
Sleep  weighed  down  their  eyelids; 
from  wliich  they  were  startled,  ere  an 
hour  had  gone,  by  the  echo  of  the 
coming  steps  of  the  hoary  world-exile. 
They  stood  up  as  he  entered  in  silence 
and  tottered  to  the  solitary  seat  The 
trappings  of  their  horses  were  enough 
for  the  strangers  to  recline  on. 

"  Good  father,"  began  Alonzo,  <<  me- 
thinks  we  have  tidings  that  will  fall  not 
unpleasingly  on  your  ears :"  and  as  the 
hermit's  eye  was  raised  inquiringly,  he 
quickly  added,  '*  the  armies  of  the 
Cross  have  had  firesh  encounter  with 
the  infidels,  and  the  plains  of  the  north 
are  covei*ed  with  the  dead  foes  of  our 
faith  1" 

The  unaccustomed  and  long-forgot- 
ten sound  of  martial  fierceness  woke 
slumbering  feelings  in  the  old  man's 
breast,  and  the  gleeful  wild  flashing 
look  of  Alonzo  relighted  the  fire  of  tlie 
hermit's  eye.  "  Ha  I*'  he  exclaimed, 
"  then  I  should  have  been  there — on 
such  a  field  I  ought  to  have  died  I" 

**  No,"  replied  the  chief:  "  would  to 
Heaven  that  all  our  foes  had  found  their 
sepulchre  there !  but  surely  enough  of 
the  blood  of  Spain  hath  been  shed  al- 
ready. Why  should  yours,  too,  have 
flowed  ?" 

The  old  man  was  silent,  as  if  he 
heard  not ;  nor  did  he  give  answer  to 
the  many  questions  that  Alonzo  asked, 
save  by  an  inward  sigh,  or  a  cold, 
stony  stare.  At  length,  turning  to  the 
strangers,  he  bade  them  take  repose, 
adding,  **  Heed  not  me— at  this  hour 
I  may  not  sleep." 

'<  Nor  I,"  echoed  Alonzo,  <<  until  I' 
know  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  fate 
that  hath  guided  a  worn  warrior  to  this 
retreat.  You  1  youl  I  mean,  old  man  I 
for  surely  that  eye  of  yours  hath  flashed 
in  fierce  fight  ere  now :  ay,  by  the  holy 
Cross,  I  swear  that  sinewy  arm  ham 
wielded  well  a  Gothic  sword  1" 

"  Good  friend,"  exclaimed  the  aroused 
old  man,  '^  I  had  thought  to  keep  silence 
before  you,  and  bear  in  secret  to  my 
grave  the  story  of  the  fate  that  hath  led 
me  to  this  outcast  spot."  He  sat  more 
erect  as  he  spoke,  as  if  summoning  his 
whole  remaining  energies.  He  conti- 
nued, with  firmer  and  clearer  voice : 
"  You  are  not  a  careless  youth,  all  in- 
experienced of  this  world  s  vicissitudes, 
or  I  would  not  tell  to  you  a  tale  such 
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as  mine.  It  might  make  this  earth 
appear  less  lovely  in  your  view,  and 
man*8  estate  below  more  sad — or  even 
human  nature  itself  a  darker  thing  than 
it  were  good  for  vouth  to  deem  it. 
These  now  feeble,  decrepid  limbs  that 
you  look  upon,  have  home  me  near 
a  hundred  years  on  my  pilgrimage. 
Now,  it  must  soon  be  over :  I  loathe 
it — I  would  not  live  always." 

''  Old  man/'  cried  Alonzo,  with 
emotion,  **  I  would  exchange  my  war- 
rior's pride — I  would  lay  down  for 
ever  fmost  gladly!)  these  habiliments 
that  aeck  me  forth  as  a  destroyer-— 
this  sword,  this  helmet,  and  this  mail 
(alas,  my  country  I) — yes,  I  would  for- 
sake for  ever  the  riotous  revelry  of  the 
8oldier*s  carousal-hall,  and  all  therewith 
that  hath  been  joy  to  me,  and  I  would 
even  now  assume  that  simple  dress  and 
simpler  fore  which  have  contented  you, 
could  I  therewith  assume  those  surer 
signs  of  inward  peace,  that  holy  calm, 
that  serenity  of  soul  (graven  in  clear 
characters  on  that  aged  brow),  which 
you  have  known  so  long." 

**  So  long  I"  interrupted  the  hermit, 
with  passionate  expression,  ^  so  long  I 
That  word  is  ill  suited  to  me;  and 
holy  peace  and  pure  serenity  of  spirit 
are  there  only  known  '  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest'  for  ever.  It  is  in  such  a 
solitude  as  this  that  true  misery  b  felt ; 
for  here,  without  intermission  or  inter- 
ruption from  the  noise  of  the  world, 
corroding  thought  doth  eat  as  a  canker 
into  the  heart  d*  man.  Think  not  such 
peace  is  mine — such  *  heavenly,  pen- 
sive contemplation '  as  visionary  vestals 
dieam  of.  Believe  me,  stranger,  the 
deep  retirement  of  the  saintliest  cell 
will  not  command  that  '  eternal  sun- 
shine of  the  spotless  mind '  which  poets 
have  loved  to  portray.  The  human 
heart  will  prey  upon  itself,  even  if  it 
have  no  vulture  thoughts  to  prey  upon 
ii»  Ihe  vanity  of  all  things  will  make 
the  lonely  spirit  sicken  in  the  contem- 
pktion  even  of  itself.  And  if  it  raise 
a  wish  to  Heaven,  how  nearty  will  it 
subside  into  a  murmur.  Its  very  hum- 
blest prayers,  spring  they  from  piety  or 
from  despair?" 

Alonzo  restrained  not  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  hermit's  melancholy  strain ; 
but  the  eloquent  old  man,  as  if  deter- 
mined not  to  be  interrupted,  regarded 
It  not, — seeming  now  resolved  to  un- 
burden his  overflowing  mind  to  his 
guests.  Hesitating  at  times,  and  at 
times  pausing  to  take  breath,  he  con- 


tinued his  story,  almost  till  the  morn- 
ing sunbeams  streamed  down  the 
mountains;  and  then,  exhausted,  be 
sunk  to  sleep. 

<'  Friend,^'  he  began ;  <<  it  will  not 
much  concern  you  to  hear  the  tedious 
narrative  of  my  early  days;  and,  in- 
deed, my  worn-out  memory  retains 
not  on  her  tablets  a  legible  record  of 
them.  Twelve  summers  had  not  passed 
over  my  head,  when  my  fiither  had 
destined  that  I  should  wear  an  eccle- 
siastic robe,  and  succeed  to  an  heritage 
of  mock  sanctity  which  generations  of 
hypocrites  had  bequeathed  to  my  na- 
tive land.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  reverence  for  the  name 
of  Jesus !  but  rarely  did  the  priests  of 
Spain  do  honour  to  that  holy  name, 
save  here  and  there  a  God-devoted  man, 
who  was  the  victim  of  his  bretliren's 
scorn  and  bate,  and  yet  with  whom 
alone  in  all  our  land  dwelt  piety  and 
truth.  My  young  heart  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  linking  myself  for  ever 
with  the  priests  of  my  Other's  choice 
(with  whom  alone  I  was  acquainted) 
— the  very  best  of  them  cold  worldly 
hearted  men !  I  resisted,  bat  in  vain ; 
and  ere  twenty  years  had  passed  from 
my  first  entering  on  this  world  of  sor- 
row to  escape  my  doom,  I  lef^  the 
halls  of  my  fathers.  From  mj  boy- 
hood, 1  had  been  well  trained  u]i  with 
the  noble  youth  of  the  kingdom ;  for 
my  hihet  vras  of  high-bom  race,  and 
held  many  a  dignity  in  our  realm  ; 
and,  boastful  of  his  old  royal  descent, 
he  had  named  me  at  the  baptismal 
font  Gesalric,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  our  legal  ancestor.  Now,  at  this 
moment,  scenes  of  my  child liood  are 
flitting  before  my  vision,  as  if  recalled 
by  supernatural  power !  My  mother's 
&ce — it  is  more  than  fourscore  years 
since  I  beheld  it — I  cannot  well  recall ; 
but  her  voice, —  methinks  1  hear  it 
now  !  Oh,  they  were  sunny  days  ! 
Now,  in  the  retrospect,  they  seem  to 
me,  what  all  life  then  seemed  in  pro- 
spect, a  dmma  of  unmixed  joy,  acted 
on  a  theatre  radiant  with  gorgeous 
light!  Is  all  our  life  delusion?  Is 
joy  for  ever  distant  ?  Surely  we  ima- 
gine it  when  hx  off,  but  at  our  ap- 
proach it  recedes. 

**  Many  years  sped  rapidly  after  I  had 
escaped  from  my  father*s  home,  and 
from  Spain,  and  in  many  lands  I 
wandered.  Some  chance  or  destiny  at 
length  impelled  me  to  cross  the  straits 
of  the  southy  and  pass  into  the  land  of 
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tbe  Moors.  Count  Vamba  had  been 
placed  by  his  king  to  guard  all  access 
to  our  southern  Rentier;  and  in  the 
Gothic  fortresses  on  the  African  shore 
(opposite  that  ominous  steep  now 
called  <  the  Rock  of  Tarif '*)  he  kept 
a  kingly  court.  There  were  many 
chiefs — nobles  and  warriors  —  in  that 
court,  and  among  them  was  a  stem, 
tall,  strong  old  warrior  (who  retained  a 
stately  soldier's  bearing),  who  was  ac- 
companied e?er  by  a  lean  and  meagre- 
looking  priest.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment I  made  overture  to  the  count  to 
join  his  troop,  and  was  accepted,  I  was 
brought  into  daily  converse  with  those 
men.  The  first,  though  at  times  he 
excited  in  me  a  kind  of  awe  somewhat 
akin  to  reverence,  was  chiefly  the  object 
of  my  fear  and  suspicion;  the  latter,  of 
my  most  recoiling  abhorrence.  No  one 
had  known  from  whence  they  came, 
but  that  they  were  Goths.  We  deemed 
that  they  were  exiled  from  their  home 
for  some  foul  offence,  and  sojourned 
with  us  in  secret  for  a  while.  They 
were  ever  holding  dark  consultations 
together ;  they  would  absent  themselves 
horn  our  station  for  a  time,  and  then, 
DO  one  knew  whither  they  had  gone, 
or  what  was  their  errand,  or  when  they 
would  return.  At  sunset,  I  was  ac- 
customed to  ride  forth  from  our  fortress 
in  the  cool  evening  air,  and  once  I 
wandered  listlessly  farther  than  I  was 
wont  At  a  distance  I  saw  two  fleet 
horsemen  scouring  across  the  plain; 
presently  they  drew  nearer,  and  I  found 
they  were  Arabs,  and  from  their  few 
hurried  words  soon  learned  they  were 
in  pursuit  of  two  bandit-ruffians,  who 
haa  carried  off  the  only  daughter  of 
the  noble  chief  of  their  tribe.  I  had 
known  kindness  oftentimes  from  the 
wild  generous  Arabs,  when  I  had 
wandered  in  their  own  wild  deserts 
in  former  years ;  and  therefore  with 
readiness  I  instantly  joined  the  horse- 
men, to  assist  them  in  their  pursuit. 
Not  long  were  we  in  suspense ;  let  me 
not  delay  to  speak  it ;  we  overtook  the 
robbers;  they  were — that  stern  old 

WARRIOR    AND    HIS    PRIEST  1       As    I 

seized  the  mane  of  his  foaming  horse, 
the  old  man*s  ungovernable  passion, 
that  glared  forth  from  his  fiendish 
eyes,  would  have  smote  me  to  the 
earth ;  but  the  horsemen  who  were  with 
me  averted  the  stroke  of  his  heavy 
sword ;  and  when  he  saw  that  he  must 


lose  his  prize,  the  virgin  daughter  of 
the  Arab,  he  drew  forth  his  dagger,  to 
plunge  it  in  her  breast!  Then,  Oh, 
Heaven  ! — while  in  the  act  to  strike — 
I  severed  his  right  arm  with  one  blow 
of  my  sword  1  My  heart  smote  me,  I 
knew  not  why,  when  I  had  done  tlie 
deed,  though  my  conscience  approved 
it.  Tbe  mean-souled  priest  had  in- 
stantly fled.  My  comrades  took  up 
the  h\\en  Arab  virgin,  who  had  strug- 
gled from  the  one-armed  grasp  of  her 
ravisher,  whose  single  hand  now  seized 
me  by  the  throat  with  a  demoniac 
strength  I  With  difficulty  I  extricated 
myself;  for  I  had  a  repugnance  to  use 
my  sword  again  (or  my  enemy's  fallen 
dagger)— a  repugnance  I  could  not 
overcome :  I  had  cut  down  many  an 
enemy  without  remorse  in  merciless 
combat,  but  I  could  not  take  that  old 
man's  life.  I  essayed  to  address  him, 
but  he  sprung  towards  me  like  a 
wounded  tiger -^savage  and  untam- 
able! My  Arab  companions  seemed 
astonished  at  my  forb^ffance ;  indeed, 
I  undemtood  it  not  myself;  but  they 
followed  my  example,  and  forbore. 

'' '  Christian  !'  they  shouted,  *  we 
may  not  tarry ;  follow  us.'  And, 
freeing  myself  firom  my  antagonist,  I 
obeyed, —  giving  rein  to  my  gallant 
steed,  and  leaving  the  maimed  and 
astonished  man  adone  on  the  wide 
plain. 

''  O  the  joy  of  the  restoration  of  the 
beauteous  Selima  to  her  Arab  sire! 
I  shall  never  foiget  that  day;  it  is 
still  one  of  the  happiest,  brightest  re- 
collections of  my  long,  long  life !  I 
was  hailed  as  a  friend,  a  benefiictor,  a 
saviour  1  and  many  an  after-day  of 
joy  and  festival  I  tarried  witli  that 
simple,  generous  tribe.  That  passed. 
Yet,  as  I  rode  from  the  tent  of  the 
Arab,  a  fresh-woven  garland  from  the 
hand  of  Selima  was  the  well-valued 

firize  that  I  gained.  But  1  will  not 
inger  thus  on  such  scenes  as  these. 
Time  tarried  not;  when  I  regained 
once  more  my  allotted  station  in  our 
Gothic  fortress,  the  fiime  of  my  ex- 
ploit had  gone  before  me;  and  Count 
Vamba,  I  imagined,  frowned  proudly 
upon  me.  The  old  warrior  and  his 
priest  had  been  there  before  roe,  and 
nad  again  departed.  They  returned 
not,  as  formerly,  at  stated  times;  and 
methought  there  was  occasionally  an 
air  of  mysterious  veiled  satisfaction  on 
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the  iaoe  of  the  Count ;  for,  doubtless, 
they  had  never  been  favourite  guests 
with  him. 

*^  From  henceforth  had  the  intercourse 
of  our  people  with  the  tribes  of  the  de- 
sert grown  more  frequent  and  familiar, 
and  in  our  neighbourhood  those  tribes 
were  muUipli^i  manifold.  With  the 
tribe  of  Setima*  I  sojourned  so  often, 
and  so  IcMg^lhat  I  at  length  became 
far  more  an  Arab  than  a  Goth. 

*' Returning  to  our  fortress  at  the 
doee  of  evening,  af^er  a  day  of  un- 
mingled  happiness  in  the  home  of  the 
Arab,  I  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
three  turbaned  horsemen,  and  fled  for 
my  li fe.  My  fleet  horse  alone  preserved 
me,  for  one  only  of  the  disguised  mur- 
derers was  able  to  follow  my  flight 
closely.  I  turned  at  length  to  meet 
his  attack,  finding  1  could  not  avoid 
bim ;  it  was  my  old  inveterate  foe, 
whose  right  arm  I  had  severed  1  Though 
bis  left  hand  now  wielded  his  sword,  it 
was  with  an  iron  energy.  '  Die  ! 
•die  V  he  shouted,  gnashing  with  his 
teeth,  and  plunging  against  me.  His 
companions  were  now  in  sight,  follow- 
ing rapidly.  Heaven  knoweth  the 
pang  it  cost  me !  I  sheathed  my  dag- 
ger in  his  heart  1  As  he  fell,  the  two 
remaining  rufiians  rode  up — the  priest, 
and  a  hired  assassin  I  Tliev  turned  to 
fly,  seeing  the  old  man  had  Allien, 
but  first  halting  a  moment,  and  gloating 
on  me  with  his  horrid  eyes,  the  lean 
and  haggard  monster  shrieked  aloud — 
^  Gesalric,  you  have  slain  your 
Father  !'  and  fled. 

**  I  was  as  one  thunderstruck  1  stiff, 
motionless,  almost,  as  my  dead  father 
by  my  side  1  Ay,  it  was  b  e  1  I  doubted 
it  not  one  moment.  But  that  accursed 
priest  —  how  knew  he  me?  Did  he 
not  call  me  by  my  name,  when  I  had 
deemed  that  it  was  known  to  none  in 
the  wide  worid?'' 

The  hermit  paused  an  instant,  as  if 
he  would  have  made  an  end  of  his 
narration  for  a  while;  but  Alonzo's  eye 
was  riveted  on  him,  and  he  resumed. 

^  In  after-years,  I  stood  beside  the 
death-couch  of  that  priest.  His  very 
soul  seemed  dyed  through  and  through 
with  guilt;  his  very  essence  saturated 
with  the  consciousness  of  enormities 
which  the  blood  of  savages  might  have 
curdled  at  1  Yet  died  he  a  raving  in- 
fidel, exulting  in  the  evil  he  had 
wrought  on  earth  ;  recounting  each 
superhuman  crime  with  a  foul-souled 
fiendly  relish  that  tortured  the  listening 


ears  even  of  his  associates  in  malig- 
nity. From  his  own  lips  I  learnt 
what  now  in  other  words  i  speak. 

''  My  saint-like  mother  was  the  first 
victim  of  his  hate.  She  was  pure  and 
good ;  therefore  he  hated  her.  I  was 
the  object  of  her  warmest  love,  there- 
fore he  hated  me.  Lust  and  avarice 
engrossed  him.  My  mother  was  a 
living  rebuke  to  all  impurity,  and  lie 
was  my  father's  chosen  friend .  By  hih 
was  my  mother  poisoned,  when  the 
bloom  of  her  youtli  had  scarce  passed  1 
Yes,  with  his  own  hands  he  mixed  the 
deadly  potion — those  very  hands  which 
in  my  babyhood  had  baptised  me  in 
the  holy  fontl  By  him  I  was  driven 
forth  from  my  wretched  home;  by  him 
my  father  had  been  instigated  to  an  un- 
successful treason  against  his  king;  by 
HIM  were  my  father's  coffers  plundered, 
when  he  was  banished ;  ana  with  niM 
did  my  father  join  his  fate  for  life ! 
The  remorseless  monster  tracked  my 
steps  too;  wherever  I  went  his  keen 
eye  followed  me ;  and  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  his  earthly  hopes  had  been 
attained,  if  he  had  seen  me  murdered 
by  my  own  father* $  hand  !  From  the 
hour  I  left  my  home  my  father  had 
never  known  me ;  nor  knew  he,  till  the 
moment  of  his  death,  whether  his  son 
et  lived  :  but  that  old  priest  had  led 
im  to  the  shores  of  Afric,  resolving 
that  he  should  murder  me  !  Time  had 
much  changed  me,  and  he  knew  not 
my  face  or  form.  That  priest  soon 
taught  him  to  hate  me  witn  a  perfect 
hatred,  which  was  but  too  deeply  sealed 
by  the  rescue  ofSelima;  and  when  the 
monster  saw  ray  hand  had  slain  ray 
father,  it  was  a  joy  almost  as  great  to 
him  as  if  I  myself  had  fallen;  and  he 
hurled  at  me  his  parting  shout,  as  an 
arrow  to  rankle  in  my  breast  for  ever, 
*  Gesalric,  you  have  slain  your 

Father!' 

•  •  «  • 

"  Friend,"  continued  the  old  hermit, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,"  let  me  not  grow 
tedious  or  wearisome  to  you.  Pause 
with  me  but  a  little  longer  on  these  my 
earlier  days.  I  never  knew  —  no 
never — one  hour's  enjoyment,  but  I 
suspected,  and  found,  it  was  but  the 

Erelude  to  some  bitterer  pang.  The 
appiness  I  had  known  in  the  Arab's 
tent  was  destined  to  cease.  I  had 
loved  the  young  Selima  with  a  foil 
overflowing  heart-love  I  It  would  ill 
beseem  me,  a  feeble  old  man  verging 
on  my  grave,  to  recall  such  thoughts  as 
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men  too  often  cherish  beneath  the  out- 
xaged  sanctity^of  the  name  of  love ;  but 
that  spotless  Arab  virgin  will  be  ever 
present  in  my  mind  (while  that  mind  is 
conscious  of  existence),  the  sole  ideal 
of  stainless  purity  that  my  thoughts  can 
attain  unto.  Surely  there  never  lighted 
on  this  sphere  a  form  so  spiritual — a 
spirit  so  unearthly  I  Her  dark  eye 
sparkled  with  an  angelic  innocence; 
she  was  like  the  morning  star — har- 
binger of  radiant  peace  and  hopes  of 
glory  1  Had  I  then  sacriiicea  my 
Christian  faith,  she  had  been  mine  for 
ever ;  but  I  did  it  not.  Her  incensed 
haughty  sire  forbade  me  to  return 
agaiDy  or  be  ever  found  among  his  tribe. 
I  need  not  say  how  well  I  heeded  his 
mandate ;  that  very  night  1  was  again 
alone  with  Selima,  '  that  child  of  love 
and  light  !*  I  was  seized  by  the  vigi- 
lant attendants  of  the  chief,  and  in  his 
Sresence,  in  that  same  hour,  con- 
emned  to  die.  That  condemnation, 
to  the  utmost,  had  been  executed  on 
me  ('spite  of  the  ties  of  hospitality 
which  once  had  bound  us),  since  1 
was  now  deemed  a  traitor  ;  but  my 
young  virgin  bride  (for  we  in  heart 
were  wedded,  and  had  sworn  eternal 
love)  defied  her  unbending  iather  to 
the  deed  of  blood,  and  made  him  know 
her  passionate  resolve,  to  outlive  me 
not  an  hour.  I  have  never  seen  her 
form,  since  that  dark  day  of  separation; 
but  she  delivered  me ! 

"  I  was  first  sent,  an  abject  slave,  to 
a  distant  Moorish  camp,  though  there 
I  staid  not  long ;  yet  tor  long  years  I 
saw  no  friendly  lace, —  I  heard  not 
once  the  language  of  my  country.  Hard 
was  the  servitude  that  I  was  made  to 
feel,  and  I  had  passed  the  vigour  of 
my  years.  At  length  a  noble  Arab 
chief  became  my  master — by  what 
transition  I  never  knew.  His  name 
was  Abdelazim.  He  made  the  yoke 
of  slavery  lighter  far  than  I  had  ever 
known  it.  The  armies  of  the  Maho- 
metans were  now  advanced  to  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and  visions  of  universal 
conquest  gleamed  before  their  leaders. 
Abdelazim,  with  his  warriors,  were 
foremost  in  the  armies  of  the  prophet. 
He  addressed  me  at  this  time  m  gene- 
rous accents  when  standing  in  his  pre- 
sence :  he  said,  that  he  was  about  to 
make  farther  incursions,  to  spread 
the  fiiith  of  Allah;  but  no  Christian 
captive  would  be  suffered  to  advance 
with  him.  If  I  retained  my  faith  I 
must  be  left  to  other  masters ;  if  I  would 


follow  the  standard  of  Islam,  and  re- 
nounce the  Cross,  I  should  be  raised  to 
honour  in  his  tribe,  and  be  his  chief 
attendant.  Stranger,  marvel  not ;  I 
yielded  1  I,  who  in  my  youth  had  re- 
sisted the  strength  of  love,  in  my  grey 
hairs,  worn  down  by  slavery  (O  how 
immeasurably  had  1  sunk  1)  —  the  fear 
of  harder  servitude  was  inducement 
strong  enough  to  vanquish  me  I  Yes, 
I  yielded !  ....  I  will  not  palliate  the 
rank  offence  of  black  apostacy.  From 
that  hour  have  I  loathed  my  own  base 
soul.  But  I  had  deeper  yet  to  sink  in 
infamy .  I  lived — yes,  I — ^to  be  deemed 
a  zealot  for  Mahomet  I 


'*  Old  Vamba  was  dead.  The  keep- 
ing of  the  Gothic  fortresses  on  the 
African  shore  was  at  this  time  com- 
mitted to  Count  Julian.  Methinks  I 
need  not  recount  to  you  his  story  and 
his  fate ;  all  Europe  hath  rung  with 
the  &me  of  it !  King  Roderic  did 
him  deadly  wrong,  and  Julian  took 
desperate  revenge.  He  called  on  the 
invading  Musselroans;  he  gave  them 
help  (he  and  the  nobles  that  were  with 
him) ;  and  our  king  and  our  kingdom 
are  blotted  out  from  among  the  nations. 

"  I  well  remember  the  early  gathering 
of  the  clouds  that  burst  at  length  in 
that  terrific  tempest.  There  were  nightly 
meetings  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  at  which 
many  Gothic  nobles  attended,  with 
Count  Julian.  One  by  one  they  re- 
nounced their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
swore  to  exterminate  from  the  earth 
the  creed  of  Nazareth.  Many  were 
my  misgivings  of  heart,  when  first  this 
treachery  began  to  work:  it  spread 
with  quick  contagion  throughout  the 
camp  of  the  Christians.  The  priests 
and  people  vied  with  each  other  in 
emulative  eagerness  to  abandon  the 
faith  of  their  fkthers.  There  were  mid- 
night conclaves  of  the  chiefs,  and 
gloomy,  moody  meetings  together  of 
the  people,  as  if  some  deed  of  dark- 
ness were  preparing.  I  watched  it  in 
its  progress  from  first  to  last — from  the 
hour  of  the  stirring  anger  of  the  un- 
forgiving Julian,  to  the  day  of  wo 
which  saw  all  Spain  laid  waste.  The 
seeds  of  apostacy  had  long  been  sown, 
for  the  Mahometans  had  mingled  much, 
of  later  years,  with  the  Goths  of  the 
frontier ;  and  the  Christian  priests  were 
monsters  in  iniquity.  For  a  long  time 
those  Goths  had  retained  but  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  their  faith  :  it  was  openly 
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debased  and  abased  before  their  eyes ; 
and  at  length  they  boldly  revolted  from 
a  creed  of  humility  and  self-denial 
which  was  belied  by  its  very  oracles, 
and  embraced  a  standard  more  accord- 
ant with  their  fiery  natures,  which  pro- 
mised glory  and  victory  in  this  world, 
and  a  <  world  to  come,'  such  as  mere 
sensual  souls  could  revel  in  the  pro- 
spect of. 

**  I  saw  Count  Julian  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  Mahometans.  As  he 
vralked  statelily  amidst  his  warriors, 
tlie  malice  of  a  thousand  fiends  was 
concentrated  in  his  fiery  eye.  Not  till 
then  had  he  seemed  himself  to  know 
the  depth  of  his  resolve.  Now  the  die 
was  cast  for  ever.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  concealed  it  in  his  own  bosom; 
gradually  (by  degrees  so  slow  that  the 
Mahometans  bei^n  to  doubt  him)  the 
treason  was  whispered  among  the  Goths, 
and  most  gradually,  even  then,  was  the 
lull  scheme  revealed ;  till  at  length  it 
burst  forth,  and  the  smouldering  sparks 
became  one  sudden  flame.  Not  one 
hand  was  uplifted  to  defend  the  fidth 
of  Christ ! 

''  As  when  a  lurking  and  insidious 
plague  hath  fixed  upon  some  death- 
doomed  wretch  in  an  over-peopled 
city,  it  mav  be  hidden  for  a  time — to 
none  but  himself  may  his  foul  malady 
be  known ;  but  ere  long,  upon  another, 
and  another  wretch,  will  the  plague- 
spot  be  found,  and  anon  the  tainted 
air,  the  corrupted  breath  of  life,  will 
breed  the  invisible  destruction;  and 
the  early  murmur  of  half-formed  fear 
will  rise  to  the  unsuppressed  howl  of 
irremediable  despair,  while  the  resist 
less  foe  bursts  mercilessly  upon  the 
mass  of  fated  men.  So  secret,  so  mar 
lignant,  and  so  sure,  was  the  progress 
of  Count  Julian's  treason. 

"  To  you,  stranffer,  methinks  I  need 
not  recount  the  dark  events  that  fol- 
lowed those  days  of  infiuny.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  Prophet  swept  on  from 
conquest  to  couauest.  Our  Spain  hath 
fallen  —  (shall  she  rise  no  more?)-^ 
and  I  was  with  lier  enemies!  Then 
was  I  at  the  lowest  abyss  of  degrada- 
tion :  lower  I  could  not  sink.  I  had 
followed  with  my  Arab  lord,  Abdelazim, 
over  many  a  sanguinary  field.  The 
bones  of  my  countrymen,  bleached  by 
the  sun-rays,  whitened  the  plains  we 
had  passed ;  and  before  us  fled  the 
frantic  hosts  of  my  people,  scattered 
over  hill  and  valley, '  as  sheep  having 


DO  shepherd.'  The  noble  kiDdness  of 
Abdelazim  had  attached  me  to  fahn, 
and  (whether  horn  my  age,  my  mis- 
fbrtunes,  or  my  fiuthfulness  to  hiniy  I 
know  not)  I  was  his  favourite  attend- 
ant. Yet,  oh  I  how  gladly  {how  gladly, 
high  Heaven  is  my  witness)  would  I 
have  escaped  firom  the  festivity  of  the 
conquering  Arab*s  tentl  but  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  pursue,  wealthless, 
friendless  as  I  was  —  an  old  wora-out 
man.  Of  the  cities  overthrown,  of  the 
millions  massacred,  why  need  I  speak? 
The  once  countless  population  of  our 
land,  where  are  they  now  ?  Blood  I 
blood  I  a  nation's  blood,  calls  out  to 
Heaven!  and  with  a  voice  of  pene- 
trating eloquence  cries  now  for  ven- 
GEAMCB.  Beneath  each  turf,  beneath 
each  sod,  through  this  wide  territoiy, 
our  brethren  lie  sepulchred ;  and  suiely 
as  Eternal  Justice  rules  the  nations^  so 
surely  the  God  of  our  fathers  shall 
avenge  the  blood  of  Spain  I'' 

Here  he  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  finished,  and,  much  wearied,  was 
about  to  recline  himself  awhile;  hot 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  once 
more  summoned  his  failing  strength, 
saying : 

**  But  still,  stranger,  to  you  the 
mysteiy  is  unsolved ;  how  came  I  here 
in  this  lone  hermitage?  I  had  not 
thought  to  hold  you  thus  long  my 
listener,  but  few  words  more  dial! 
suffice  me  now. 

**  When  the  infidel  standards  had 
been  borne  forward  after  the  hard- 
gained  victory  of  Xeres,  no  barrier 
seemed  to  resist  the  onward  march  of 
the  invaders.  City  after  city  fell;  pro- 
vince after  province  was  ravaged ;  and 
in  the  festu  camp  of  the  conquerors 
there  seemed  to  be  exhibited  the  very 
Saturnalia  of  hell.  At  length  tbey  re- 
ceived a  check.  We  arrived  (for  I 
was  with  them  still)  before  a  well- 
walled  city,  whose  name,  our  captives 
said,  was  Auria." 

<<  What!''  burst  forth  Alonzo,  dart- 
ing  wildly  forwards  towards  the  startled 
hermit,  '*  said  you  AoaiA  ?  AuaiA  I 
were  you  there  V* 

"  Peace  I  peace  1"  returned  the  old 
man.  ''  What  means  this  passionate 
emotion?  I  was  at  Auria."  Then, 
ei  tend  ing  his  hand  significantly  to- 
wards Alonzo,  he  continued,  in  a  fee- 
bler tone,  '*  Hear  me  but  a  little  longer, 
stranger  1  then,  if  you  will,  speak  on. 
Auria  fell  I  a  city  of  heroes  or  of  mar- 
tyrs.   Never  had  the  infidels  received 
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tuch  stern  resistance  as  they  met  with 
before  that  glorious  city ;  even  tlie  en- 
thusiastic fire  which  their  fierce  faith 
had  kindled  in  their  bosoms  seemed 
half-extinguished.  '  Have  we  to  w^r 
with  men/  they  cried,  'or  with  de- 
mons V  Yet  Auria  fell  I  Its  palaces 
and  towers,  its  homes,  its  sepulchres, 
its  men,  women,  children  —  all,  all 
exterminated  utterly!  It  was  a  sa- 
vage triumph  I  Scarcely,  methinks, 
one  solitary  Goth  escaped. 

**  I  saw  three  captive  women  only 
in  all  the  camp.  They  might  have 
lived,  for  they  were  passing  beautiful ; 
but  they  rejected  the  false  creed  of 
Mohammed,  and  they  were  doomed. 

*'  I  was  the  guardian  of  the  captives^ 
and  sole  interpreter  with  them  and 
with  their  Arab  masters.  I  beheld 
the  unmanly  murder,  in  cold  blood,  of 
two  of  those  virgin  queens.  Even 
now  I  have  before  my  mind*s  eye  the 
dazzling  lustre  of  their  beauty,  height- 
ened by  a  seraphic  holiness,  when,  de- 
dicate to  death,  they  stood  in  the  fear- 
less might  of  innocence  before  their 
executioner;  and  he — that  demon 
Moor  I  his  scowling,  inward-shrinking 
eye  —  his  bare,  shrivelled  shape  —  his 
lank,  greenish,  bony  hand.  He  grasped 
their  unstained  loveliness  like  one  well- 
trained  in  hideous  deeds.  I  saw  them 
unwavering  die.  Oh,  would  that  I 
had  died  V^ 

His  voice  grew  still  weaker,  and 
more  quivering,  as  he  pursued.  ''  The 
third  of  my  captives  had  asked  for 
respite,  to  revolve  within  herself  the 
choice  of  life  or  death.  Far,  far  did 
she  transcend  even  her  fellow-captives 
in  the  majestic  power  of  her  over- 
whelming beauty.  The  barbarians  who 
gazed  upon  her,  quailed  beneath  the 
penetrating  purity  of  her  radiant  eye ; 
they  seemed  abashed,  as  if  they  stood 
before  a  descended  goddess. 

"  Abdclazim  beheld  her.  Soon  he 
commissioned  me  to  be  the  messenger 
of  his  love  to  my  captive,  if  she  would 
now  abjure  the  Cross.  She  feigned 
submission  to  the  Arab's  love ;  yet  at 
that  time,  with  well-wrought  artifice, 
she  sealed  me  as  her  slave  to  work  her 
will.  She  upbraided  me,  when  in  her 
presence  alone,  with  keen  reproaches 
of  apostasy  that  smote  me  to  the  heart. 
She  said  she  scorned  the  profiered  love 
of  Abdelazim.  Instantly — all  unawares 
— she  leaped  towards  roe,  and  plucked 
my  dagger  from  my  side,  shrieking 
aloud  tfiat  I  had  striven  to  seize  her  as 
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my  prey.  I  was  astonished  beyond 
power  of  utterance.  She  paused  not ; 
she  bound  roe  by  promises  of  wealth, 
and  again  she  threatened  vengeance 
with  her  wild  voice.  I  stood,  smit 
with  sudden  stupefaction;  I  haid  tar- 
ried with  her  beyond  the  dlotted  time. 
It  was  death :  I  uas  in  her  power. 
She  kept  my  dagger;  it  should  bear 
witness  against  me,  she  said,  if  I  be- 
trayed her.  Hastily  I  vowed  obedience, 
and  departed.  She  was  that  night  led 
to  the  bridal  tent  of  Abdelazim. 

*'  As  he  entered  where  she  awaited 
him,  I  was  at  his  side  as  his  inter- 
preter. She  cried  out,  in  our  Gothic 
tongue  (which  they  understood  not), 
'  Depart  1  and  bring  hither  instantly 
your  fleetest  steed  V  I  obeyed,  leav- 
ing Abdelazim  with  her  alone.  As  I 
returned,  I  met  her.  In  her  hand  she 
clenched  tightly  the  dagger  stained  with 
gore :  she  had  stabbed  the  Arab ! 


''  She  seized  the  steed  I  had  brought 
by  its  rough  mane,  and  seating  herself 
firmly,with  the  clenched  dagger  pointed 
towards  me,  she  directed  me  to  a  part 
of  the  ruioed  city  where  riches  were 
concealed.  She  fled,  frantic,  wild,  un- 
governable. I  have  not  seen  her  or 
heard  of  her  since  that  awful  night. 
Instantly  my  resolve  was  taken  :  to 
linger  a  moment  was  destruction.  In 
the  tent  of  the  Arab  I  should  be  deemed, 
as  doubtless  I  still  am,  the  murderer 
of  my  lord,  the  ravisher  of  my  captive. 
I  hasted.  The  wealth  I  found  in 
Auria  I  escaped  with  to  this  mountain- 
hermitage,  here  to  atone  for  my  apos- 
tasy and  my  crimes.    And  now- 
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"  Why — why  ?"  interrupted  Alonzo, 
with  almost  inarticulate  wonder,  "  why 
was  that  deed  of  vengeance  wrought 
by  your  beauteous  captive  ?  Methinks 
my  heart  recoils  that  a  woman's  hand 
should  be  thus  familiar  with  blood, 
even  though  that  blood  were  infidel's." 
"  Revenge  all -daring,  love  un- 
quenchable!" returned  the  hermit. 
**  Abdelazim  had  cut  down,  on  the 
plains  of  Auria,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  chiefs  of  Spain — the  famed  Alonzo ; 
and  she " 

'*  Her  name  I  her  name!*'  shouted 
the  maddened  warrior,  with  half-suflb- 
cated  voice,  and  convulsively  clutching 
the  arm  of  the  affrighted  hermit; 
"  know  ye  her  name  ?  Speak !  speak !" 

His  eye  was  lifted  towards  the  waiw 
o  o 
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rbr's  with  a  balf-prophetici  half-recogr 

nising  gase.    New  thoughts  seemed  to 

flash  on  his  mind :  his  whole  frame 

shivered.    Convulsed  by  strong  and 

warring   emotions,    he    struggleid    to 

speak.    The  shattered  old  man*s  voice 

gave  an  inward  choking  sound;  his 

lips  moved  noiselessly — again — again ! 

It  was  past — he  was  dead  I 

«  •  •  • 

The  moniing  light  streamed  through 
the  cave;  the  tremendous  silence  of 
death  was  all  around,  and  Alonzo  and 
his  companion  were  composing  the 
old  man  8  shrunk  limbs  for  their  nar- 
row solitary  tomb.  Tbey  took  not 
from  his  neck  the  cross  that  be  had 
worn  in  all  the  years  of  his  penitence, 
but  by  its  side  there  lay,  within  his 
garment-folds,  a  massy  jewel  they  had 
never  seen  before.  Thereon  one  single 
word  vTas  graven,  and  Alonzo's  eye 
beheld  it — Elfrida  1 

The  faithful  Hurtzwann  was  at  his 


«ide,  or  be  had  fallen  to  the  earth. 
On  the  seat  where  the  once  apostate 
hermit  had  lately  rested,  now  sat  that 
Christian  chief  of  unblemished  faith- 
fulness to  his  country  and  his  faith, 
now  bearing  within  his  breast  a  weight 
of  wo  unspeakable,  '<  too  deep  for 
tears,*'  destued  to  be  sole  tenant  of 
his  lone  spirit  for  ever.  And  there 
before  him  lay  the  dead  apostate,  his 
body  marked  with  many  a  sign  of 

penance  most  severe  1 

Hurtzwann  alone  prepared  his  last 
restuig-place,  ere  he  and  the  chief  de- 
parted from  the  dreary  liermitage  for 
ever.  There,  at  the  gaping  portal  of 
that  vaulted  cavern,  hani  by  the  soli- 
tary, leafless,  branchless  trunk  of  a 
blasted  tree,  lies  the  unblessed  grav^ 
whereon  no  tear  of  piety,  or  love,  or 
reverence,  hath  ever  fallen :  ''  the  lone 
couch  of  the  long-enduring  sle^^'  of 
Gesaliic  the  apostate  Goth. 

A  BfiaKELElAtf. 


XOVBS  LEGACY. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

CANTO  SECOND. 

Now  gentlest,  purest  of  thy  race, 
One  other  diai^  deign  to  traoe. 
And  countenance  the  fond  bequest 
Of  thy  enamouied  journalist. 
Eventful  is  the  love-sick  lay, 
And  fraught  with  anguish  and  dismay ; 
As  every  tale  of  love  must  be, 
If  uAd  with  due  simplicity. 
But  this  is  only  to  supply 
Memorial  of  the  times  gone  by ; 
For  here  romance  I  cannot  store. 
As  all  was  known  to  thee  before. 

I  went  for  four  long  years  and  more 
To  the  abodes  of  ancient  lore. 
In  apathy  and  blight  to  drone. 
Poring  o  er  words,  words,  words  alone ; 
Which  I  was  never  more  to  say 
Or  hear  until  my  dying  day. 

There,  though  induced  by  nobles  gay 
To  wander  in  a  devious  way, 
And  in  some  levities  to  vie 
That  scarce  can  bear  Reflection's  eye ; 
Still  to  the  maid  I  left  behind 
I  clung  with  pure  unbiassed  mind. 
And  from  each  rouse  and  revel  came 
With  new  additions  to  my  ilame ; 
While  all  my  visions  of  delight. 
And  all  my  dreams  of  day  and  night. 
Of  babbling  brooks  and  valleys  green. 
Were  only  with  my  mrai  queen. 
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She  too  ha4  left  her  native  grove^ 
In  circles  of  respect  to  move ; 
And  then  such  tales  came  to  mine  ear 
Of  gifted  lovers  far  and  near — 
Of  lords  and  knights  of  high  degree. 
And  keen  contested  rivalry. 
But  no  resource  before  me  lay ; 
I  sat  and  pined  from  day  to  day  : 
And  longed  to  shed,  'gainst  right  and  law. 
The  blood  of  those  I  never  saw. 

Bui  let  us  pine  or  bathe  in  bliss, 
Rejoice  or  writhe  in  wretchedness. 
Time  never  lowers  a  flagging  wing 
From  everlasting  journeying. 
There's  one  old  adage  often  said-r— 
And  one  more  apt  was  never  nuide, 
More  suiting  golden  locks  and  gmy — 
That  ^*  Human  life  is  but  a  day  ;*' 
A  day  of  evil  and  of  sorrow 
To  those  who  hope  not  in  the  morrow. 
And  whatsoe'er  we  evening  be, 
The  mom  is  verified  in  me. 
I  well  could  such  a  system  fmme 
Of  this  old  beauteous  apothegm^ 
A  diluent  so  sweet  distil, 
As  would  embalm  my  moral  quill ; 
But  dread  the  exercise  too  soon, 
For  terrors  of  the  afternoon. 
Its  morn,  a  very  trivial  braid 
Of  thorns  and  roses  interlaid  r— 
Of  sun  and  shade  a  rapid  chase, 
That  daily  o'er  our  mountains  race ; 
Its  noon,  a  fume  of  fierce  turmoHing 
Of  towering  hopes  and  passions  boiling ; 
But  so  o'erglossed  with  gilding  bright, 
As  still  to  leave  a  line  of  light. 
But  trust  me,  dearest,  and  take  note — 
For  this  survey  is  worth  a  thought — 
That  aU  life's  roses  and  its  thorns, 
Its  gleams  of  light  and  shadowy  bourns. 
Have  had  their  wild  impetuous  source 
In  youthful  love's  impaissioned  force. 

Time  with  his  wonted  speed  flew  on. 
Till  from  the  halls  of  bum  and  drone 
I  was  released,  again  to  fly 
Back  to  my  ruml  deity ; 
For  all  the  time  I'd  absent  been 
I  never  once  her  face  had  seen. 
With  lightsome  step  away  I  strode 
To  the  dear  place  of  her  abode. 
Repeating  boldly  all  the  way 
The  brilliant  things  that  I  would  say. 
And  meaAt  profoundly  to  proceed 
In  lauding  learning's  ibuntain-head  ; 
And  then  to  raise  enraptured  eye 
With  scholar  might  and  majesty. 
And  own  in  life's  sequestered  glade 
What  more  improvement  Beauty  made. 

Yes,  I  had  planned  no  action  less 
Than  conquest  by  superb  address; 
I  was  to  talk  with  tranquil  ease. 
And  air  that  might  an  empress  piiease; 
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And  after  sentence  terse  and  brief, 
Pull  out  perfumed  handkerchief, 
And  seem  unconscious  as  the  wind 
Of  all  roy  mighty  powers  of  mind  ; 
While  admiration  was  to  sway 
The  hearts  of  all  that  heard  the  say. 

I  came — I  entered — made  my  bow; 
Saluting  all  with  '<  How  d  ye  do? 
I  hope  you're  well.    How  have  you  been  V* 
Was  all  the  greeting  passed  between. 
Mine  eye  was  seeking  One  alone : 
She  was  not  there — my  speech  was  gonel 
And  all  my  smartness  passed  to  gloom. 
Though  beauty  blazed  around  the  room. 
The  lightsome  form  I  could  not  spy, 
The  pale^rose  cheek  and  falcon  eye — 
And  what  cared  I  for  all  beside  ? 
My  college  petulance  and  pride 
Were  sent  to  rest ;  and  for  relief, 
The  odoriferous  handkerchief 
Came  forth  with  unavailing  swing — 
The  only  air,  the  only  thing 
That  I  could  muster  or  evince 
Of  all  my  studied  excellence. 

Ohy  wo  is  me  I  I  was  so  sped. 
So  sore-benumbed,  so  ill-bested  — 
That  I  began  in  courteous  chime 
Saluting  dames  a  second  time ; 
Not  knowing  I  had  strained  my  lore 
In  learned  compliments  before : 
The  simper  ana  the  smile  from  thence 
Were  very  much  at  my  expense. 
Alas  I  when  manhood  backward  looks 
To  days  of  youth,  how  ill  he  brooks 
The  recollection  of  those  scenes 
Where  reckless  folly  intenrenes. 

At  length  one  came,  as  if  to  chide. 
And  set  herself  down  by  my  side. 
"  Why  are  you  absent  and  so  glum, 
So  daunted,  doitrified,  and  dumb? 
Are  these  the  airs  of  learning  sage. 
Of  men  the  wonders  of  the  age  ? 
Or,  must  I  dread  you  have  in  sooth 
Forgot  the  comrades  of  your  youth  V* 

**  Indeed  I  have  not ;  trust  roe,  ma*am, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you — faith  I  am. 
I  hope  I  meet  you  well  and  gay. 
And  blithe  as  when  I  went  away?" 

"  Yes,  so  so.    But  I  grieve  to  sec 
This  want  of  gallantry  in  thee, — 
This  affectation  and  grimace 
To  those  who  looked  for  other  grace, — 
Some  trace  of  recollection  bland. 
And  kindlier  greeting  at  thy  hand. 
I  hope  'tis  affectation's  game, 
^  Else  something  I  dare  hardly  name.'' 

I  was  dumbfoundered — quite  inane. 
From  shoe-latch  to  the  addlea  brain ; 
I  ne'er  in  all  my  life  had  seen 
A  maid  of  such  enchanting  mien, 
Or  form  of  such  a  comely  grace ; 
But  not  one  lineament  of  foce. 
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Or  voice,  or  air,  or  brow  erect^ 
Xould  all  ray  efforts  recollect; 
Noy  not  one  feature,  were  I  sworn. 
Had  1  beheld  since  I  was  bom. 

I  stared  and  stammered,  blushing  blue  — 
Pulled  out  my  handkerchief  anew— - 
Spoke  Latin  in  my  own  behalf, — 
Then  made  a  vain  attempt  to  laugh. 
The  lovely  group,  put  to  the  blush, 
Held  up  their  fans,  and  all  was  hush ; 
While  she,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
Arose,  and  lightly  tripped  away : 
Straight  to  her  gilded  harp  she  paced. 
And  rang  the  chords  in  ruth  and  haste. 
Then  raised  the  melting  song  on  high 
Which  I  had  loved  in  times  gone  by. 

My  heart  was  pierced,  and  owned  the  lay 
Which  only  one  on  earth  could  play. 
So  as  to  steal  my  soul  from  me 
By  music's  thrilling  melody. 
In  that  sweet  strain  and  song  inspired. 
So  oAen  heard,  so  ofl  admired, 
I  recognised  my  bosom's  queen. 
Which  my  two  eyes  could  ne'er  have  seen  ; 
My  girl  was  vanished,  lost  to  me, — 
But  here  a  perfect  prodigy 
Of  every  beauty,  every  grace, 
Addressed  roe  in  the  elfin's  place. 
Never  was  mortal  so  transfixed. 
With  wounds  of  pain  and  pleasure  mixed ; 
A  quaking  in  my  veins  began, 
A  chill  through  all  my  vitals  ran, — 
My  head  began  to  swim  amain, 
My  blood  seemed  rushing  to  my  brain ; 
Till,  tumbling  o*er  with  eldrich  moan, 
I  died  with  a  scholastic  groan. 

Great  was  the  stir,  as  gossips  said ; 
For  roe,  I  sojourned  with  the  aead, 
And  carefully  was  borne  away 
By  comrades  trembling  with  dismay ; 
While  surgeons,  parents,  sisters — all 
Hasted  to  the  funereal  hall. 
"  Poor  youth  I  so  lately  brisk  and  boon, — 
So  fair  a  flower  cut  off  so  soon !'' 

The  surgeon  was  a  man  of  note. 
And  said  there  was  no  antidote 
(Indeed,  for  death  had  he  devised 
One,  he  might  have  been  canonised), 
But  recommended  ataraxy^ 
And  cupped  me  for  an  apoplexy, — 
Draining  my  veins  to  the  last  rill 
Of  purple  tide  they  would  distil. 
His  sapient  head  could  not  approve 
The  thought  that  I  had  died  of  love ; 
Yet  so  I  bad — T  died  outright, 
And  slept  in  death  a  summer  nisht ; 
The  first,  perhaps,  from  death's  domain 
Who  e'er  returned  to  love  again. 

Night  with  its  visions  passed  away, 
And  life  returned  at  break  of  day ; 
But  reason  tottered  on  her  throne, 
Till  many  days  had  come  and  gone ; 
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So  deeply  love  had  fixed  his  dart. 

And  the  keen  surgeon  played  his  part. 

But  still  I  saw  with  fancy's  eye 

A  beauteous  phantom  hovering  nigh, 

That  trod  the  chamber  to  and  fro 

With  step  as  light  as  snow  on  snow ; 

And  ofi  i  saw  her  face  so  near^ 

As  down  she  stooped  with  listening  ear^ 

For  fear  the  youth  so  erudite 

Had  slept  the  sleep  of  death  outright, 

So  near  to  mine,  tnat  late  and  rath 

I  felt  her  mild  and  balmy  breath. 

One  time  I  weened — it  might  be  so  — 
I  cannot  vouch  to  yes  or  no — 
I  felt,  by  chance  or  by  design, 
Her  glowing  cheek  depend  on  mine ; 
But,  true  or  false  as  it  might  be, 
The  trial  proved  the  same  to  rae. 
Again  a  tremour  seized  my  frame. 
And  all  my  veins  were  wrapped  in  flame ; 
The  lights  went  dancing  to  and  fro. 
And  sore  I  dreaded  I  would  go ; 
I  cried  aloud  with  sti€ed  breath. 
And  by  the  bed-clothes  held  like  death. 

Again  we  sat  in  bower  of  bliss^ 
In  perfect  love  and  happiness ; 
My  trembling  arm  by  tiers  embhiced, 
Or  twined  around  her  slender  waist ; 
Her  cheek,  as  on  a  fbrmer  day, 
Still  touching  mine,  as  if  in  play; 
And  her  sweet  breath,  with  sob  and  vow. 
Playing  around  my  burning  brow ; 
While  her  light  locks  would  heave  as  boon 
As  amber  clouds  around  the  moon ; 
Then  would  I  wake  in  feverish  pain, 
And  try  to  sleep  and  dream  again. 

My  love-memorial  thus  far  said. 
Thy  constancy  of  soul  to  aid. 
And  teach  thy  youthful  mind  to  bear 
Stem  disappointment's  Irowti  severe. 
On  this  my  second  strain  so  bland 
I  set  the  seal  with  trembling  band  ; 
And,  moved  by  sob  and  iaUing  tear, 
Inscribe  a  name  to  me  so  dear. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  true  love  can 
Make  such  a  ninny  of  a  man  ? 
Farowell,  beloved,  I'll  write  once  more 
Before  I  leave  the  British  ^ore. 
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METROPOLIS  WATER  SUPPLY. 
BY  TUB  ADTHOB  OF  ^  OLD  BAILEY  EXPERIENCE." 


Th  b  peculiar  disposition  of  the  English 
people,  and  the  distingruishing  charac- 
teristic of  their  government,  are  both 
alike  remarkable  and  ni  generis*  The 
many-headed  public  are  oftentimes 
headstrong,  but  always  fitful ;  they 
are  called  into  action  by  impulses, 
yet  it  is  unjust  to  charge*  them  with 
changeableness  of  character  in  their 
political  opinions ;  the  body  of  the 
people  are  obtuse,  but  they  are  fraught 
with  energy  when  they  think  they 
understand  a  question.  Propound  one 
of  state  policy  to  them :  they  are 
either  totaUly  apathetic  or  raving  mad 
upon  the  subject.  If  they  take  the 
latter  course,  treat  them  as  lunatic. 
Let  them  say,  hear,  and  read  all  that 
can  be  said  upon  its  merits ;  they  then, 
however  firmly  their  opinion  may  be 
rooted  in  favour  of  the  measure,  fall 
asleep  over  it,  leaving  posterity  to  take 
it  up,  and  to  persuade  or  enforce  the 
govern  meat  by  remonstrance  to  adopt 
their  views.  It  will,  however,  some- 
times occupy  half  a  century  to  make 
them  comprehend  the  most  palpable 
and  simple  truth  affecting  the  vital 
interests  of  the  whole  community. 

On  ^e  other  hand,  it  is  a  truism, 
that  the  British  government  leave  all 
great  national  questions  to  be  mooted 
and  discussed  for  years  outside  the 
doors  of  the  Pariiament  House,  before 
they  are  heard  of  within  it. 

The  press  is  the  organ  of  commu- 
nication between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled ;  she  collects  and  gives  utterance 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  al- 
ways know  their  own  wants.  It  is 
probably  for  this  reason  that  the -legis- 
lature of  England  never  thinks  of  trou- 
bling itself  about  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  nation,  until  the  wants  or  sufferings 
of  the  people  are  laid  before  the  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  composed  every 
morning  with  their  breakfasts.  There 
are  no  people  in  the  world  who  better 
understana  the  political  necessity  of 
subordination  than  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. For  these  reasons  it  becomes 
necessary  tliat  all  questions  connected 
with  the  interest  of  the  community 
should  be  frequently  agitated. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it 
was  considered  a  policy  to  make  it  the 
especial  duty  of  their  rulens  to  take 


upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  and  superintending  the  exe- 
cution of  every  great  work  of  national 
importance,  particularly  questions  which 
immediately  affected  the  health,  taste, 
morals,  and  habits  of  the  great  body 
over  whom  they  ruled.  Heuce  the 
erection  of  numerous  splendid  build- 
ings for  the  congregation  and  general 
meeting  of  the  people,  whether  for 
purposes  of  business  or  pleasure— 
their  stupendous  aqueducts,  and  their 
gymnastic  games  for  the  promotion  of 
health.  The  charges  for  their  public 
works  of  utility  were  defrayed  by  the 
public  from  the  national  mnd.  The 
poor  and  the  rich  drew  their  supply  of 
water  from  the  same  source,  without 
any  charge  to  individuab ;  and  in  their 
time  no  expense  or  labour  was  spared 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  supply,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Confining 
ourselves  to  large  towns,  it  may  be 
said,  that  in  England,  light,  air,  and 
water  are  luxuries  to  the  poor,  as  these 
essentials  to  health  and  life  cannot  be 
obtained  without  money. 

The  first  question  for  the  'considera- 
tion of  any  government,  in  a  country 
where  there  are  large  towns  densely 
populated,  next  to  preserving  the  cities 
m>m  foreign  enemies  and  internal  civil 
commotion,  should  be  to  provide  the 
inhabitants  with  a  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water.  But  with  us,  this 
and  similar  duties  of  national  import- 
ance are  ieh  to  be  performed  by  mdi- 
viduals  or  chartered  companies,  which 
but  too  frequently  are  converted  into 
monopolies,  and  made  to  operate 
against  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
It  may  be  advanced,  that  in  all  humai^ 
efforts  to  effect  a  good,  some  evils 
will  ever  insinuate  themselves.  True. 
When,  however,  they  affect  a  whole 
nation,  they  are  much  more  easily 
remedied,  when  the  measures  which 
have  given  rise  to  tiiem  are  under  the 
immediate  control  of  government,  than 
when  premiums  are  given  to  four  or 
five  thousand  influential  men  and  their 
dependents,  to  perpetuate  a  system  of 
error,  and  disguise  or  distort  tne  truth. 

Up  to  the  year  1828,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  examine  witnesses,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  quality  of  the  water 
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supplied  to  tbe  inliabitants  of  this 
metropolis,  our  legislators  in  no  way 
interfered  regarding  this  important 
question,  except  occasionally  listen- 
ing to  a  speech  from  one  of  their  own 
body,  who  was  probably  deeply  in- 
terested in  procuring  a  privilege  for  a 
company — whose  only  object  was  pri- 
vate gain,  not  public  benefit. 

The  commiitee  was  formed,  I  believe, 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
if  not  upon  his  motion  :  he,  however, 
sat  as  cnairman.  At  this  period  the 
whole  town  was  in  convulsions,  under 
the  notion  that  they  should  be  poisoned 
wilh  filthy  water.  Meetings  were  called, 
and  held  at  Willis's  Rooms  and  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  micro- 
scopic entomologists  attended  and  exhi- 
bited specimens,  either  from  nature  or 
in  large  drawings,  of  the  many  frightful 
hydra-headed  and  millepede  insects 
taken  out  of  tbe  water-cisterns  of  the 
metropolis.  After  which  they  were 
placed  in  the  windows  of  the  picture- 
shops  throughout  the  town,  in  order  to 
drive  the  few  remaining  water-drinkers 
to  the  public-house  for  a  beverage  of 
gin  and  beer. 

At  the  period  of  exacerbation,  when 
alarm  ana  fright  and  ire  against  the 
water  companies  was  at  its  highest,  the 
conmsittee  was  appointed ;  when,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  all  was  peace  again. 
It  is  enough,  say  they ;  our  voice  is 
heard ;  we  have  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  take  it  up,  and  we  have  done 
our  duty.  They  then  withdraw  from 
the  field,  cease  complaint,  and  sit  down 
as  contentedly  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
been  said  about  the  matter,  to  drink 
their  fetid  solution  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  if  it  were  the  purest  and 
finest  of  crystal  waters.  There  is  in 
this  much  generosity  of  character. 
When  the  people  think  they  have 
proved  their  case,  and  got  the  best 
of  the  argument,  they  feel  that  justice 
being  on  their  side  she  will  prevail, 
leaving  tbe  legislature  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  timing  the  measure  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  John  Bull  has 
but  one  error;  he  is  toe  apt  to  do  things 
in  a  passion,  and  afterwards  forget  the 
action  or  the  cause  which  moved  him 
to  it.  Whenever  this  gentleman 
shews  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and 
looks  a  little  wild  about  the  eyes,  the 
state  physician  generally  prescribes  an 
anodyne  or  a  soporific ;  but  knowing 
what  an  antipathy  he  has  to  physic, 
the  artful  doctor  gives  his  nostrum  into 


the  hands  of  a  committee  to  administer, 
and  then  rock  the  patient  to  sleep. 
Upon  the  water  question,  the  medicine 
must  have  been  strongly  infused  with 
the  drug  nepenthe,  John  having  totally 
•  forgotten  that  the  subject  ever  came 
across  his  mind,  although  it  is  upwards 
of  six  years  since  he  took  the  alarm, 
and  the  water  every  day  from  that  time 
bas  been  decreasing  in  its  purity.  It 
is  a  question  problematical  in  its  nature, 
whether  a  hundred  persons  in  tbe  me- 
tropolis ever  took  tiie  trouble  to  read 
the  report  of  the  committee;  which, 
by  tlie  way,  was  very  slovenly  per- 
formed, and  for  which  they  apologise 
to  the  public,  by  stating  that  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  prevented  their  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  further.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  committee 
appointed  on  such  an  imporunt  ques- 
tion should  have  commenced  its  sittings 
so  late  in  the  session  :  the  first  exami- 
nation bears  date  *<  Veneris,  4*  die  Julii, 
1828.*'  The  futile  operations  of  seveit- 
tenths  of  the  parliamentary  committees 
may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  their 
report :  "  Taking  into  consideration 
the  various  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  now  adverted,  together  with  the 
details  of  evidence  by  which  tliey  were 
proved  and  illustrated,  and  also  the 
facts  derived  from  our  own  observation 
and  experience,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  present  state  of  tlie  supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis  is  susceptible  of  and 
requires  improvement;  that  many  of 
the  complaints  respecting  the  supply 
of  water  are  well  founded ;  and  that  it 
ought4o  be  derived  from  other  sources 
than  those  now  resorted  to,  and  guarded 
by  such  restrictions  as  shall  at  all  times 
insure  its  cleanliness  and  purity." 

The  committee  say  that  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  called  upoo 
to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  of 
water,  but  merely  to  declare  whether 
that  which  is  at  present  served  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London  is  wholesome 
and  fit  for  use,  or  otherwise.  They, 
however,  recommend  that  Mr.  Telford, 
a  civil  engineer,  should  be  employed  to 
seek  for  a  better  supply.  In  this  recom- 
mendation is  contained  the  strongest 
declaration,  by  inference,  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  waters  now  used.  Upon 
this  occasion,  as  in  all  others  where 
great  and  influential  bodies  are  con- 
cerned, the  committee  dealt  very  ten- 
derly with    their   subject;    evidently 
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thinking  less,  in  all  their  examinations^ 
of  the  public  than  of  those  belonging 
to  their  own  class,  and  who  were  in* 
terested  in  opposing  any  innovation 
upon  their  charters. 

The  remarks  contained  in  this  paper 
have  been  called  forth  in  consequence 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  having,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  **  Metropolis  Water  Committee/' 
employed  Mr.  Thomas  I'elford  to  s6ek 
for  other  sources  for  the  supply  of  water, 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Thames,  than  those  from  whence  it  is 
at  present  derived.  Mr.  Telford  made 
his  report,  which  was  published  in 
February  last  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee, together  with  three  maps,  illus- 
trative of  his  views,  and  explanatory 
of  his  wonderful  discoveries ;  namely, 
that  there  are  other  streams  of  water 
and  rivers,  besides  the  Thames  and 
New  River,  which  may  be  brought  to 
London,  and  served  out  from  reservoirs ' 
for  the  public  use.  When  Mr.  Telford 
was  employed,  it  was  to  find  good  and 
pure  water  ;  by  which,  without  doubt, 
was  meant  as  near  an  approximation 
as  possible  to  that  aqueous  fluid  which 
chemists  say  is  composed,  and  is  the 
result,  of  the  combustion  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ;  two  parts  of  hydrogen 
to  fifteen  of  oxygen  by  weight,  or  two 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen  by  bulk, 
free  from  all  adventitious  substances, 
whether  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable. 

Now,  almost  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  such  a  fluid  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
on  the  terraqueous  globe,  except 
only  at  the  mouth  of  certain  springs ; 
and  that  the  farther  we  recede  from 
their  source,  the  more  deteriorated  and 
the  less  transparent  will  the  water 
become.  All  pure  spring-  or  well-water, 
very  soon  after  it  is  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmospheric  air,  imbibes 
impurities,  and  is  in  a  state  of  incipient 
turbescency.  It  may,  when  stagnant 
or  in  motion,  part  with  its  earthy  pro- 
perties; but  then  it  uniformly  takes 
up  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
which,  being  under  the  process  of  de- 
composition, impregnates  the  water 
with  gaseous  impurities,  destructive  to 
the  health  of  all  who  use  it,  either  for 
culinary  purposes  or  as  a  beverage; 
generating  a  variety  of  complaints — in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kerrison,  principally 
those  of  the  viscera,  such  as  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  dyspeptic  complaints, 
&c.  &c.  The  same  gentleman,  in  his 
evidence,  stated  it  was  his  opinion, 


that  if  the  quantity  of  water  consumed 
in  London  could  and  should  all  be 
filtered  before  it  was  used,  the  result 
would  be  the  impregnation  of  the  air 
with  a  malaria  dangerous  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  town.  Yet  thb  very 
matter,  which  it  was  proposed  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  water  by  filtration,  and 
which  it  is  apprehended  would  be  so 
terribly  destructive  in  its  effects  were  it 
thrown  upon  the  land,  is  now  swal- 
lowed by  human  beings  in  a  state  of 
solution  with  the  water  we  daily  drink. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  palpable  truths  are 
frittered  down,  and  become  lo»t  to  the 
public,  by  the  ingenuity  and  disioge- 
nuousness  of  scientific  men,  when  called 
upon  to  support  particular  interests. 
They  deal  wito  axioms  and  facts  as  if 
they  were  hypothetical,  and  with  hypo- 
theses as  if  they  were  facts,  just  as  in 
turns  it  serves  their  purpose. 

There  are  eight  water  companies, 
including  those  in  Surrey,  all  of^which 
have  their  supply  from  the  Thames ; 
excepting  only  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, and  they  have  an  engine  at 
Broken  Wharf  to  work  water  out  of 
the  Thames  when  they  are  short  of  it 
at  their  own  reservoir ;  and  one  other 
has  erected  steam-engines  to  draw  water 
from  the  river  Lea,  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  north-east  part  of  the 
town.  It  is  calculated  that  6,810,000 
gallons,  or  1,089,000  cubic  feet,  of 
deleterious  and  poisonous  water  is 
served  out  daily  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  metropolis  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames;  and  that  2,964,000  gallons  is 
the  supply  for  the  south,  or  Surrey 
side. 

As  there  are  (excepting  only  in  some 
peculiar  instances)  verv  few  places  in 
England  where  a  gooa  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  may  not  be  ob- 
tained, if  diligently  sought  aAer,  even 
for  any  number  of  inhabitants  which 
may  settle  there,  it  offers  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  cases  of  the  per- 
verseness  of  human  nature  and  obstinacy 
in  error  ever  recorded,  that  the  en- 
gineers of  this  metropolis  will  not  direct 
their  attention  to  raising  the  abundance 
of  good  and  wholesome,  nay  delicious, 
water  which  is  every  where  under  our 
feet;  and  in  such  quantities  that  we 
may  calculate  upon  whole  seas  of  it,  as 
I  shall  indisputably  prove  from  the 
best  of  evidence. 

But  first  let  me  dispose  of  Mr. 
Telford  and  his  plan,  which  we  are 
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seriously  in  danger  of  having  carried 
into  effect,  and  that,  too,  at  the  public 
cost,  without  emancipating  us  from  the 
hands  of  the  companies.  This  gentleman 
says  be  has  traversed  the  country  on 
each  side  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Thames, 
examining  the  streams  which  fall  into 
that-  river  in  the  vicinity  of  I^ndon. 
At  length  he  selects  the  river  Verulam, 
near  Watford,  to  supply  the  northern 
district,  and  the  river  Wandle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Croydon,  to  supply 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames.    Tnese 
streams  he  proposes  to  bring  to  Lon- 
don by  means  of  covered  aqueducts, 
and  a  series  of  reservoirs,  at  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  1,177,840/.  16«.  5d. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 
cost    would    be   nearly    double    this 
amount,  notwithstanding'  the  nicety  of 
the  calculation  to  the  odd  16«.  5d. ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  when  completed, 
his  majesty's    subjects  would   be  in 
as  ereat  danger  as  at  the  present  time 
of  being  poisoned.     Our  engineer,  in 
his  anxiety  to  carry  his  point,  has  taken 
the  precaution  to^  send  specimens  of 
the  waters  to  Doctor  Bostock,  who,  of 
course,  forthwith  analyses  them,  and 
reports  favourably  of  their  qualities : 
so,  also,  would  he  of  the  New  River 
water,  were  the  sample  taken  from  the 
springs;  but  what  would  he  say  if  the 
specimen  were  taken  out  of  the  reser- 
voir at  Pentonville  I    In  this  difference 
the  merits  of  the  whole  question  are 
involved .     No  water  can  be  considered 
pure  which  has  been  conveyed  by  a 
stream,  and  agitated  in  its  passage  over 
various  soils,  exposed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  eflfects  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  ever  dropping  vegetable  impurities 
upon  its  surface. 

The  New  River,  which  supplies 
some  districts  with  water,  is  a  snade 
better  in  quality  than  the  ^Thames ;  it 
has  its  rise  from  two  springs  in  the 
valley  of  Lea,  in'  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ware.  These  springs  are  described  as 
being  singularly  copious,  and  to  issue 
from  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  Hills;  the 
upper,  and  greater,  is  named  Chad  well 
Spring ;  the  other,  which  is  below  the 
town  of  Ware,  the  Am  well.  Both  give 
water  of  good  quality,  and  of  great 
transparency.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  cannot,  however,  drink  and 
collect  their  daily  wants  from  the 
fountain-head  ;  they  can  only  obtain  it 
aAer  it  has  gone  a  long  journey,  and 
has  travelled  over  a  diversity  c*f  soils, 
—when  it  has  become  the  natural  home 


and  residence  of  that  world  of  animal- 
culs  which  is  always  found  accom- 
panying the  changes  which  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  undergo  ia  re- 
solving themselves  into  the  purer  ele- 
ments of  which  they  were  composed. 
At  the  Ware  end  we  find  water  pure, 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  ; 
at  the  Pentonville  reservoir  it  is  an  he- 
terogeneous solution  of  refuse  which 
the  waters  have  picked  up  in  their 
course.  The  forther  up  the  stream  the 
angler  takes  his  fish  the  better  he  finds 
them  in  quality — an  unerring  test  of 
the  sweetness  of  water.  A  fluid  sur- 
charged with  those  gaseous  impurities 
which  is  ever  the  result  of  animal  and 
vegetable  decomposition,  and  which  by 
a  wise  ordination  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  water  to  take  up  and  imbibe, 
again  to  deposit  them  in  beds  for  spe- 
cific purposes  which  nature  or  nature's 
God  designs  to  accomplish ,  most  ever 
be  pernicious  to  use  as  a  beverage  for 
man.  No  water  is  fit  for  our  purpose 
but  that  which  nature  has  prepared  by 
a  different  process,  namely  filtration 
through  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  of  this  she  has  not  been  sparing,  if 
we  would  ^  take  the  good  the  gods  pro- 
vide usJ*  Man  was  condemned  to 
labour,  to  which  he  is  stimulated  by 
rewards  :  the  deeper  we  delve  for  our 
water,  the  better  we  find  it ;  occa- 
sioned, without  doubt,  by  its  having 
been  filtered  through  a  thicker  strata 
of  purifying  beds  of  mineral  materials, 
which  deprives  it  of  adventitious  sub> 
stances.  And  in  this,  again,  have  the 
people  of  London  reason  to  rejoice 
and  be  thankful ;  the  substrata  of  the 
town  and  its  environs  are  composed 
of  the  most  likely  materials  fiir  the 
production  of  abundance  of  water,  of 
the  best  quality :  in  the  places  where 
it  has  been  obtained,  although  it  comes 
up  clear  and  sparkling,  it  is  soft,  and 
fit  for  all  purposes  of  household  uses, 
as  well  as  tor  arinking. 

River  water,  as  before  observed, 
must  ever  be  impure ;  and  it  may 
(and  will,  at  no  very  distant  day)  be 
noted  down  by  writers  as  an  extraofdi- 
nary  pertinacity  of  this  improved  age, 
that  we  sltould  have  persevered  in  its 
use ;  more  especially  with  the*powerful 
machinery  we  have  at  our  command. 
The  farmer  cuts  a  chatmel  in  his  land 
to  drain  it;  the  water  ooses  through 
the  mould  from  the  surface,  bringing 
with  it  many  lighter  particles  of  which 
the  superstratum  is  composed,  as  it 
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percolates  and  makes  its  way  into  the 
drain.  Suppose  we  turn  a  pure  tnuis- 
patent  stream  into  such  a  course,  will 
It  not  become  turbid  and  thickened 
with  the  drainage  from  the  land  on 
either  side  7  Precisely  thus  it  is  with 
the  New  River:  Uie  operadon  aboTe 
described  has  been  going  on  from  its 
banks  ever  since  the  channel  was  cut, 
until  its  bottom  is  one  mass  of  mud. 
We  also  know  this  to  be  the  effect 
with  canals,  which  require  constant 
cleansing  and  drainage  of  mud  even  to 
keep  them  in  a  fit  state  for  navigation. 

Dr.  Bostock  says,  in  his  evidence 
1>efore  the  committee,  that  <*  The  water 
of  the  Thames,  when  free  from  extra- 
neous substances,  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable purity,  containing  only  a 
moderate  quantity  of  saline  contents, 
and  those  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  render  it  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  or  injurious  to  health;  but 
as  it  approaches  the  metropolis  it  be- 
comes loaded  with  a  quantity  of  filth, 
which  renders  it  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  food,  &c/' 
Now,  I  ask,  is  not  this  foolery,  or 
something  worse  ?  Why,  all  water  is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  **  when 
free  from  extraneous  substances." 
What  is  such  evidence  worth  ?  atid  is 
it  not  a  profligate  waste  of  time  eitlier 
to  give  it,  or  for  the  committee  to  sit 
to  hear  such  trash?  But  what  does 
the  doctor  Inean  by  the  Thames  water? 
His  object  throughout,  I  consider,  was 
to  dolhe  his  evidence  in  ambiguous 
terms.  Does  he  mean  the  water  at 
the  Thames'  head,  near  Cirencester,  or 
that  found  at  Gmvesend,  including 
waters  within  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fif^y  miles  t  What, 
we  may  reasonably  ask,  could  induce 
a  gentleman )  standing  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, to  blink  a  question  of  this  im- 
portance ?  It  would  have  been  much 
more  creditable  if  a  stmightforward 
and  manly  boarse  had  been  pursued. 
Why  not  at  once  have  said,  that  the 
waler  taken  out  of  the  Thames  at  or 
near  London  was  unwholesome,  and 
tMifit  for  the  people  to  use?  Why 
make  an  attempt  to  soften  down  the 
^natter,  and  to  hold  up  the  interest  of 
a  set  of  capitalists  and  monopolists,  to 
the  serious  injuiy  of  the  public  ?  for 
tie  is,  at  last,  i^ompelled  to  declare  it 
unfit  for  use. 

The  generation  and  death  of  insects 
peculiarly  incident  to  the  banks  of 
riwrs,  together  with  rats  and  other 


amphibious  and  aquatic  animals  and 
reptiles,  will  ever  render  all  water- 
courses, whether  covered  or  otherwise, 
foul.  This  fact  is  as  clear  as  that  the 
sun  aflbrds  us  light  and  heat,  or  that  it 
animates  all  nature.  But,  says  Mr. 
T.  Telford,  my  courses  shall  be  co- 
vered up.  Be  they  so  :  will  that  pre- 
vent deposits?  Can  he  keep  the  at- 
mospheric air  from  it?  and  will  not 
insects  generate  upon  its  surface,  and 
at  the  bottom  ?  Again,  will  they  not 
die  ?  In  short,  does  he  not  know  that 
it  is  as  natural  for  water  to  collect 
these  impurities  as  it  is  for  weeds  to 
grow  upon  a  plot  of  newly-turned 
earth  ?  A  water-course  receives  more 
animated  matter,  after  it  has  parted 
with  life,  than  it  seems  "  is  dreamt  of  in 
the  philosophy"  of  Mr.  Thomas  TeU 
ford  ;  but  I  will  tell  him  that  his  water- 
courses will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be 
little  better  than  a  metropolitan  sewer. 
The  plan  first  contemplates  preparing 
an  aqueduct,  about  two  miles  above 
Watford,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
Verulam ;  and  the  engineer  says,  "  the 
valley  of  the  river  Verulam  affords  a 
commodious  situation  for  extensive  re- 
servoirs of  water,  and  for  allowing  it 
to  settle,  if  such  should  hereafter  be 
needful."  Marki  it  is  to  be  a  mud 
deposit  before  the  water  commences 
its  journey  to  London.  "  From  this 
place  a  covered  aqueduct  may  be  made 
to  descend,  with  a  uniform  inclination 
of  eighteen  inches  per  mile,  to  Prim- 
rose Hill,  terminating  in  a  set  of  ex- 
tensive receiving  and  distributing  re- 
servoirs, at  the  height  of  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  feet  above  high  water, 
Trinity  datum  standard,  in  the  Thames.*' 
Mr.  l^lford  may  be  mldressed  in  the 
language  of  Butler : 

"  He  has  long  endeDvoured  to  reduce 
Those  things  to  practice  which  are  of  no 

use ; 
And  strives  to  practise  things  of  ipecu- 

lation. 
And  bring  the  practkal  to  contemplation : 
And  by  that  error  readers  both  ia  vain, 
By  forcing  nature's  ceuru  against  the 

grain." 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
public  couW  not  be  supplied  with 
water  without  reser\i)irs ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  it,  they  are  a 
great  nuisance.  In  these  places,  the 
water  is  rendered  more  unwholesome 
than  before  it  was  let  in  from  the  river. 
It  is  saidj  that  the  reservoirs  allow  the 
water  to  settle  before  it  is  passed  into 
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the  semce-pipes :  it  certainly  does 
part  with  some  of  the  earthy  matter, 
out  I  will  ask  if  they  are  any  thing  but 
immense  cauldrons  of  slush,  more  or 
less  in  a  continual  state  of  fermentation 
from  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  and 
anima)  deposits  ?  The  larvae  and  ani- 
malculae,  which  are  brought  into  the 
reservoirs  in  such  immense  quantities, 
both  living  and  dead,  make  a  solution 
as  disgustinflr  as  that  concocted  by  the 
witches  in  Macbeth,  The  matter  con- 
tained in  them  would  taint  whole  seas 
of  pure  water,  were  it  allowed  to  pass 
over  it;  yet  from  such  reservoirs  are 
the  public  to  be  supplied,  under  the 
proposed  new  plan  of  the  engineer, 
and  that,  too,  with  river-water.  But 
let  us  hope  for  better  things,  and  that 
the  merits  of  the  question  will  again 
be  fairly  argued  and  laid  before  the 
public,  ere  any  ulterior  measures  for 
carrying  so  preposterous  a  scheme  into 
effect  are  adopted.  The  better  course 
will  be  to  pay  the  surveyor  and  burn 
the  plans ;  after  which  the  proposition 
may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the 
public  relieved  from  the  terror  of  being 
constrained  to  bear  the  expense  of  such 
an  outrageous Jofr. 

The  advantage  the  public  would  de- 
rive from  a  gopd  supply  of  sweet  water 
is  so  universally  felt  and  appreciated, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
large  upon  the  subject;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  un- 
wholesomeness  and  pernicious  effect 
of  the  water  now  served  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis,  considered  in  a 
sanatary  point  of  view,  and  the  influence 
it  has  upon  the  habits  and  health  of 
the  people,  have  never  yet  been  duly 
estimated.  Water  is  deemed  a  sober 
drink,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  no  people  in  the  world  who  drink 
less  of  it  than  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don ;  their  objection  to  it  amounts  to 
an  antipathy :  and  so  it  will  be  with 
all  their  posterity  ad  infinitum,  until 
we  can  tempt  them  to  the  use  of  it  by 
offering  water  of  a  pure  and  wholesome 
kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  temperance  societies,  and  the 
committee  which  sat  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  drunkenness,  should  not 
have  seen,  that  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  malt  liquors  and  spirits  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  result 
of  habit,  which  commences  with  the 
infant  at  the  mother's  breast.  With 
all  Londoners  there  is  the  prejudice  of 
education  against  the  use  of  water  as  a 


drink  :  if  a  child  take  up  a  cup  of  it, 
or  is  seen  going  towards  the  cistern, 
the  mother  exclaims,  "  Oh,  my  dear ! 
don*t  drink  water  1  don't  drink  that 
filthy  stuff  1*'  If  a  visitor  from  the 
country,  when  at  his  friend's  house  in 
town,  ask  for  a  glass  of  water,  his  host 
or  hostess  makes  it  a  point  of  hospi- 
tality and  duty  immediately  to  set  a 
guard  over  him,  and  see  that  he  does 
not  swallow  the  same  until  a  due  por- 
tion of  spirits  be  infused  into  it ;  while 
the  whole  family  of  children  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  strange  gentleman 
who  wants  to  drink  water. 

When  we  consider  the  flexibility  of 
our  natures,  and  the  effects  of  habit 
upon  human  beings,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  of  London 
should  be  subject  to  inebriation.  For 
many  years  the  entire  body  of  the  fa- 
culty combined  in  one  opinion,  and 
prohibited  the  use  .of  malt  liquors;  no 
matter  what  the  complaint  might  be, 
the  patient  was  never  parted  with,  but 
the  injunction  not  to  drink  malt  liquors 
was  en  forced .  I  observe,  however,  that 
this  ^culapian  prejudice  b  fiist  dying 
away.  They  never,  at  any  time,  vouch- 
safed us  any  valid  reasons  for  their 
prohibition ;  nor  did  they  condescend 
to  provide  their  thirsty  patients  with 
any  efficient  substitute  tor  beer,  ex- 
cepting only  that  of  a  toast  put  into 
water  previously  boiled.  VVhy  the 
water  should  be  boiled,  in  the  present 
hour  remains  a  secret,  as  also  does  the 
use  of  the  toast ;  if  asked,  probably 
they  might  answer,  to  **  destroy  the 
animalculee  contained  in  it."  Now,  if 
by  the  process  of  boiling  the  animal- 
culse  could  be  evaporated,  I  should 
applaud  their  judgment;  but  when  it 
is  known  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
water  which  will  go  off  m  vapour,  and 
that  the  remaining  quantity  the  longer 
it  is  boiled  the  more  strongly  will  it 
be  impregnated  with  those  deleterious 
properties  the  physician  in  his  wisdom 
sought  to  destroy,  what  can  be  said  in 
support  of  their  dietetic  advice  ?  Be- 
sioes  insects  and  their  larvse,  water 
which  comes  from  the  river  (especially 
from  the  Thames)  is  strongly  infused 
with  other  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
who  may  drink  of  it :  by  boiling  such 
water  you  have  a  decoction,  and  the 
longer  you  continue  the  process  the 
more  concentrated  and  powerful  in  its 
effects  will  it  be.  Take  any  quantity 
of  hellebore  root,  boil  it  in  water,  and 
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when  at  the  boiling  point  pour  out  a 
wine-glassful  of  the  liquor;  continue 
boiling,  and  at  intervals^  as  the  quan- 
tity decreases,  pour  out  more  of  the 
decoction.  In  the  end,  on  exaroina- 
lion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  speci- 
mens will  have  increased  in  strength, 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated.  In  this  way 
might  a  virulent  poison,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  got  from  Thames  water,  if 
boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  the 
process  continued  long  enough.  The 
notion  of  improving  any  water  by  boil- 
ing is  a  fallacious  one,  which  cannot 
be  too  generally  made  known.  Re- 
garding the  toast,  it  would  puzzle  the 
most  philosophic  of  our  medical  men 
to  assign  any  radonal  cause  for  its  use : 
bad  water  it  cannot  improve;  good, 
sparkling,  fresh  spring-water  it  may 
spoil,  by  depriving  it  of  its  grateful 
freshness  and  rendering  it  mawkish  to 
the  palate.  A  draught  of  good  water 
acts  healthfully  upon  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  promotes  an  inciease  of 
appetite ;  it  is  also  the  best  solvent  in 
nature  for  the  food  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach :  its  efficaciousness,  however,  in 
both  cases,  depends  upon  its  freshness, 
which  is  its  stimulating  property  —  a 
property  totally  destroyed  by  immersing 
a  piece  of  toasted  bread  into  it.  Like 
many  other  modem  customs  which  are 
become  fashionable,  **  it  would  be  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance." Although  water  when 
boiled  is  rendered  less  fit  for  use  (as 
is  also  every  kind  of  water  when  dis- 
tilled), yet  I  would  not  recon^mend 
the  use  of  that  which  comes  direct  from 
the  river,  or  a  metropolitan  reservoir; 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  nu- 
merous diseases  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  are  afflicted  may  be 
occasioned  by  our  bad  supply  of  that 
one  great  essential  to  the  healthful  exist- 
ence of  all  animal  creation,  water.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  serious  constitu- 
tional disturbance  in  human  beings  from 
larvs  finding  their  way  into  the  stomach. 
National  institutions  for  the  care 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  when  afflicted 
with  disease,  are  no  where  more  plen- 
tiful than  in  London :  the  common 
aphorism  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  may,  however,  be  appositely 
enough  applied  to  many  of  our  chari- 
ties. The  medical  works  abound  with 
cases  which  go  to  prove  that  numerous 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  quality  of 
certain  waters,  and  that  the  patients  on 


discontinuing  their  use  have  speedily 
been  restored  to  health.  Some  consti- 
tutions bend  more  easily  to  an  evil 
than  pthers ;  hence  it  is,  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  never  have  their 
health  in  London :  of  such  it  is  usual 
to  say  the  air  disagrees  with  them,  but 
if  the  question  were  properly  inquired 
into,  and  experiments  made,  I  have 
good  grounds  to  affirm  that,  in  three 
cases  out  of  five,  it  is  not  the  effect  of 
air  but  water,  which  makes  invalids  of 
residents  in  London. 

Professor  Brande  states,  that  the 
waste  water  from  the  gas-works  con- 
sists of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  am- 
moniacal  gases  dissolved  in  the  lime- 
water,  and  a  portion  of  bituminous  oil, 
or  coal-tar,  which  is  seen  to  float  on 
the  surface;  and  he  adds,  that  this 
waste  water  flowing  into  the  Thames 
renders  it  unfit  for  use.  The  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  further  goes 
to  prove  that  the  water,  when  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion, is  also  improper  for  use. 

Respecting  the  charges  to  the  public, 
made  by  the  seveml  water-companies 
for  the  present  supply,  and  their  ma- 
nagement generally,  the  evidence  given 
before  the  committee  leaves  the  most 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  mind. 
First,  it  is  stated  that,  through  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  water-companies,  there 
is  no  probable  hope  that  the  public  will 
ever  be  supplied  with  water  of  a  better 
quality.  2dly,  That  the  public  are 
without  any  protection,  even  against 
a  further  extension  of  demand  from 
the  companies;  and  that  in  cases  of 
dispute  there  is  no  tribunal  but  the 
board  of  the  companies  themselves 
to  which  individuals  can  appeal.  3dly, 
The  committee  recommend  that  the 
companies  should  be  compelled  to 
submit  their  accounts  annually  to  par- 
liament, in  order  to  throw  light  upon 
the  question.  4thly,  That  the  rates  of 
1821,  which  included  the  increase  of 
twenty>five  per  cent  upon  the  rental  of 
1810,  was  sufficient  to  remunerate  the 
various  companies  at  that  period ;  but, 
they  add,  an  inspection  of  the  present 
returns  shews  that  a  gradual  increase 
has  taken  place,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  44,000/.  per  annum  to  those  com- 
panies who  araw  supplies  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames.  And  lastly, 
that  the  companies'  charges  are  not 
regulated  by  distance  or  quantity,  and 
that  no  two  companies  appear  to  agree 
in  a  remunerating  price. 
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The  indifferenoe  which  is  shewn  by 
these  monopolising  bodies  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  water,  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
James  Mills,  civil  engineer.  This 
gentleman  states  that  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Company,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  ot  working  tlieir  steam-engine, 
for  three  or  four  years  served  the  public 
with  water  from  the  Paddington  Canal, 
letting  it  out  under  the  road  at  the  top 
of  Praed  Street  into  their  reservoir,  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  the  correct  version  of 
the  affair*  Under  the  pretext  of  ftir- 
nishing  the  consumers  of  water  with 
that  which  should  be  drawn  from  ac- 
tual springs,  the  Grand  Junction  Water 
Company  contracted  with  the  Canal 
Company  fop  a  supply  from  their  basin 
at  Paddington,  situated  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  reservoir,  in  the  same 
parish.  By  the  way,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  company  have  a  tole- 
rable correct  notion  of  the  gullibility 
of  the  English  public,  which  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  they  were,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  served 
with  ^irii^-water  from  a  navigable 
canal.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  stag- 
nant ditch-water  is  spring-water;  as, 
by  possibility,  every  globule  or  par- 
ticle upon  or  running  through  the  earth 
may  once  have  had  its  course  down- 
wards in  purifying  itself,  and  has  again 
found  its  way  up,  to  enter  into  com- 
bination with  extraneous  matter. 

When  tl»e  Regent's  Canal  was  cut, 
it  was  discovered  that  they  had  not 
water  enough  for  its  navigation  without 
drawing  it  from  the  Grand  Junction; 
but  as  the  company  could  not  supply 
them  and  the  water-company  too,  and 
as  they  were  now  sure  of  a  permanent 
customer,  the  compunctions  of  con- 
science whispered  that  the  fluid  at 
their  command  was  better  suited  for 
floating  barges  than  passing  into  the 
stomachs  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects. 
Having  come  to  this  determination, 
the  water-suppliers  to  the  people  were 
sent  back,  under  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  parties,  to  pump  their  water 
from  the  Thames  as  heretofore.  If  we 
were  to  inquire  how  far  any  or  all  of 
the  eight  water-companies  have  served 
themselves,  as  compared  with  the  pub- 
lic, a  good-sized  octavo  volume  might 
very  usefully  be  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  the  objects  of  this  paper  do  not 
include  any  wish  to  prove  or  discuss 
any  of  ilieir  deUnquencies,  altliough 


they  unavoidably  form  no  nnpronii- 
nent  feature  in  the  question.    Upon 
the  present  system,  they  cannot  give  us 
better  water.  The  diarges  against  them 
are,  that  they  know  their  supply  to  be 
bad— nay,  destructive  to  health.    This 
iact  has  been  proved  so  often,  that 
none    can    pretend    ignorance    of  it. 
2dly,  That  their  charge  for  the  water 
they  do  supply  is  most  enormous,  and 
oppressive  upon  the  poor  classes ;  the 
probable  average  to  each  house  through- 
out the  metropolis  being  from  3L  to 
4^  per  annum.     3dly,  That  they  know 
there  is  a  better  and  as  ready  a  supply 
at  hand ;  but  from  a  principle  of  mono- 
poly which  actuates  all  their  measures, 
and  from  the  all-absorbing  motive  of 
gain,  they  oppose  every  attempt  for 
improving    the    supply,    although    it 
may  tend  to  remove  a  vast  number 
of  diseases,  and  promote  the  longevity 
of  the  London  operatives  especially. 
These  are  serious  charges,  all  of  whidi 
are  more  or  less  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  commit- 
tee ;  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
objects  I  have  in  view,  via.  to  prove  the 
unfitness  of  the  water  supplied  by  all 
the  companies,  either  for  culinary  pur- 
poses or  that  of  drinking,  and  to  snew 
that  we  have  the  means  of  immediately 
obtaining  a  cheaper  and  better  supply. 
When  speaking  of  the  many  causes 
which    conjointly  and  co-operatively 
unite  to  render  river-water  at  all  times 
unfit  to  use  as  a  common  beverage,  I 
might  have  mentioned  the  electrical  in- 
fluences of  the  atmosphere,  which  are 
continuously  in  action,  although  only 
apparent  to  our  senses  when  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  presented  in  a 
striking  view.    There  is  a  long  glass 
vial  containing  a  mixture,  covered  over 
with  a  piece  of  bladder  perforated  with 
small  holes,  sold  in  most  optician's 
shops,  called  a  thunder  or  storm-glass; 
the  mixture  is  made  by  pulverising, 
and  then  dissolving  in  two  ounces  of 
proof  spirits,  two  drachms  of  camphor, 
half  a  drachm  of  purified  nitre,  and 
half  a  drachm  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
In  calm,  temperate  weather  the  liquid 
in  the  vial  is  bright  and  transparent, 
but  for  a  considerable  time  piecedinga 
thunder-storm,  when  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  the  circumambient  air  to 
be  in  a  positive  or  surcharged  stale  of 
electricity,  the  white  deposit  or  sedi- 
ment which  lies  at  the  bottom  gra- 
dually becomes  disturbed,  rising  up  to 
the  top  of  the  vial  as  the  storm  in- 
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creases,  until  the  whole  of  the  fluid  is 
rendered  opaque,  assuming  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  milk  diluted  with  a 
small  portion  of  water.  The  disturb- 
ance of  this  sediment  is  evidently  occa- 
sioned by  tlte  attraction  of  the  electrical 
fluid  contained  in  the  air ;  in  the  same 
manner  is  the  mud  raised  from  the  bot- 
tom of  rivers  and  lakes  whenever  they 
become  negative  as  referred,  or  com- 
pared to  the  state  of  the  air  which  is  in 
contact  with  them,  or  is  influenced  by 
other  super-strata,  where  the  positive 
electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  more  apparent  to  the  common  ob- 
server by  the  effects  of  lightning.  The 
ever-changing  effects  of  the  weather 
upon  water  is  well  known  to  all  ob- 
servers of  nature,  and  especially  to  the 
skilful  angler.  The  sudden  turbescency 
of  water  ^s  generally  attributed  to  rains, 
either  upon  the  spot  or  at  a  distance, 
which  washes  down  the  soils  from  the 
hills ;  but  the  preponderating  cause  is 
electrical  attraction,  as  above  'stated ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  added  to  all  the 
others  before  enumerated,  tliat  every 
attempt  to  obtain  pure  water  from  any 
other  source  than  by  a  shaft  in  the 
earth  must  fail.  Busy,  money-getting 
muck-worms  do  not  pause  in  their  mad 
career  of  commercial  speculations  to 
consider  these  things ;  although  every 
householder  in  London  has  au  appa- 
ratus upon  his  premises — a  water- 
cistern  ^in  which  he  may  daily  study 
the  reciprocal  feeling  subsisting  between 
the  water  and  the  atmosphere,  or  rather 
the  particles  which  are  held  in  sus- 
pension by  the  water. 

Within  these  few  years  our  medical 
knowledge  has  been  much  enlaiged ; 
yet  but  Uttle  advance  has  been  made  in 
ascertaining  the  generating  causes  of 
diseases, —  plenty  of  theory,  but  no 
£ELcts.  We  have  inoieased  onr  nosolo- 
gical nomenclature,  and  can  give  the 
derivation  of  our  new  terms,  but  are 
unable  satisfoctorily  to  trace  old  or  new 
diseases  to  their  source.  And  least  of 
all  can  we  explain  the  nosopoetic 
effects  of  atmospherical  changes,  inde- 
pendently or  in  conjunction  with  the 
operations  and  chemical  changes  which 
are  going  on  upon  and  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Some  broad  facts,  however, 
we  have  snatched.  We  know  that  a 
peculiar  quality  of  the  air,  good  food, 
and  sweet  water,  are  the  grand  essen- 
tials of  health.  Now  as  we  are  de« 
prived  of  the  latter,  and  as  diseases  are 
veiy  prevalent,  and  aie  always  more  so 


in  the  metropolitan  districts  at  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year,  when  the  water  in  the 
rivers  is  not  only  frequently  disturbed 
by  electrical  influence  (whole  masses 
of  mud  being  stirred  up  from  the  botr 
torn),  but  is  otherwise  polluted  with 
vegetable  and  animal  refuse  so  abun- 
dant at  that  season,  may  we  not,  I  ask, 
without  drawing  largely  upon  specula- 
tion, attribute  much  of  the  disease  so 
peculiar  to  London  at  this  season  to 
the  poisonous  nature  of  the  water  now 
in  use  ?  in  this  inquiry  it  should  be 
remembered,  the  compUints  which 
afliict  the  people  are  almost  universally 
those  of  a  visceral  nature,  such  as  ever 
attend  an  improper  aliment.  The  ve- 
locity of  a  stream  increases  with  its 
distance  from  the  source,  and  so  does 
its  impurity  from  the  numerous  drain- 
ages It  receives  ;  the  farther  it  runs 
the  fouler  the  water;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  river-water  as  a  drink  for  man. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  medical  problem  of  the  cho- 
lera morbus;  I  say  the  problem,  for 
it  unquestionably  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  the  Asiatic  disease  bearing 
that  name  has  ever  visited  this  country. 
At  the  fall  of  the  season  we  have,  for 
time  out  of  remembrance,  been  afflicted 
in  the  metropolis  with  the  diseases  de- 
signated by  our  forefathers  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea,  the  mortality  from  which 
has  most  seasons  been  great ;  it  is, 
however,  remarkable,  that  in  the  year 
1832,  when  it  was  introduced  to  the 
public  notice  under  the  name  of  cho- 
lera, aud  spread  a  general  panic 
throughout  the  country,  there  were 
fewer  deaths  than  in  the  preceding 
one.  But  let  the  profession,  who 
are  not  only  the  godfathers  but  fre- 
quently the  fathers  of  disease,  christen 
the  monster  as  they  may,  how  is  it,  I 
ask,  that  with  the  recorded  opinion  be- 
fore them  of  some  of  their  most  scien* 
tiflc  brethren,  that  the  water  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  London  was  highly  de- 
leterious and  injurious  to  health,  they, 
when,  sitting  in  conclave  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sanatary  board,  did  not  in- 
stitute an  efiicient  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  adopt  such  experimental 
measures  as  might  have  satisfied  the 
public  upon  this  important  question  ? 
Had  they  done  this,  it  would  at  least 
have  been  offering  us  some  equivalent 
for  the  sums  of  money  drawn  irom 
our  pockets,  which  was  not  given  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  as  out  of 
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lifey  but  to  appease  oar  fears.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  be  bonest;  I  hope, 
therefore,  upon  this  hint,  banishing  all 
fear  of  the  water-companies,  that  they 
will  assemble  once  more,  for  the  useful 
purpose  of  adding  their  testimony  to 
mine  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
water  which,  under  acts  of  parliament, 
we  are  constrained  to  drink. 

Having  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
bad  quality  of  the  water  now  in  use, 
and  that  the  projected  plan  of  bringing 
it  from  other  rivers  for  the  supply  of 
pure  water  would  be  futile,  I  proceed 
to  consider  what  are  our  resources 
nearer  home.  The  substrata  of  the 
site  on  which  the  metropolis  stands  is 
principally  composed  of  clay  and  gra- 
vel, the  veiy  best  materials  for  piercing 
when  seeking  for  water.  This  in  itself 
is  favourable,  were  the  question  one  of 
speculation  ;  but  the  proofs  of  there 
being  abundance  of  water  are  now  be- 
fore us, — that  there  is  (if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted the  expression)  a  lake  of  the 
finest  quality  under  us.  In  whichever 
direction  we  travel  from  St.  Paul's  to 
either  extremity  of  the  town,  pumps 
may  now  be  found  which  have  never 
yet  been  known  to  fail  in  giving  water ; 
it  is  true  that  the  average  depth  of 
them  is  upwards  of  three  hundr^  feet, 
but  this  IS  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  the  supply  in  dry  seasons 
being  less  liable  to  fail — a  fear  which 
will  suggest  the  main  argument  against 
relying  upon  wells  for  a  supply ;  but 
this  apprehension,  upon  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  will  be  found  to  be 
groundless. 

Mr.  Henry  Francis,  civil  engineer, 
strongly  recommended  this  mode  of 
obtaining  water  to  the  committee  in 
1828 ;  it  has  however,  occupied  my 
attention  for  upwards  of  twenty  years; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Paten,  of  Paddington, 
has  many  years  taken  infinite  pains  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  subject,  and 
is  now  about  to  submit  to  the  borough 
of  St.  Marylebone  a  plan  and  estimate 
for  supplying  the  district  independently 
of  water -companies  connected  with 
river-service.  As  there  is  every  hope, 
when  the  plans  are  sufficiently  made 
known  and  their  practicability  esta- 
blished, that  this  borough  will  cause 
them  to  be  carried  into  effect,  an  ex- 
periment of  the  first  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London  will  be  made ; 
and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  pun,  some 
fatal  shafts  thrown  at  the  monopolising 
joint-stock  companies  :   indeed,  it  is 


quite  time  that  the  public  should  be 
alive  to  the  entire  inmmous  system  of 
joint -stock  and  trust  abuses.  All 
roads,  canals,  and  water-services,  as 
they  are  for  public  use,  should  be  ia 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  managed 
by  the  superintendence  of  public  offi> 
cers;  no  individuals  or  bodies  corpo- 
rate should  be  allowed  any  privileged 
control,  under  grants  or  charters,  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  modem  origin,  over 
any  portion  of  road,  or  railway,  or  canal, 
river,  or  water-course.  It  is  evident 
that  the  public  cannot  have  the  accom* 
modation  of  good  roads  for  internal 
communication  or  intercourse,  or  pipes 
laid  fof  water-service,  without  paying  for 
materials  and  labour ;  but  every  govern- 
ment which  does  its  duty  will  see,  that 
when  tlie  people  have  done  this,  they 
are  not  called  to  pay  more ;  that  they 
shall  not,  because  they  want  water,  and 
roads  to  travel  upon,  besides  paying  am* 
ply  for  their  cost,  be,  under  the  jo^le 
of  a  joint-stock  company,  compelled 
to  support  the  whole  of  the  splendid 
household  establishments  in  Portland 
Place  and  many  of  the  squares  in 
London,  under  the  humbug  of  paying 
interest  for  capital.  The  people  have 
a  capital  from  which  governments 
have,  when  in  want  of  money,  helped 
themselves  pretty  freely  at  times.  From 
this  source,  therefore,  when  great  na- 
tional works  were  considered  needful, 
might  money  always  be  drawn ;  or  it 
might  be  borrowed,  and  added  to  the 
national  debt,  when  the  extent  of  the 
expense  would  be  seen  at  once  in 
figures.  This  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  plan  of  consigning  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis  over  into  the 
hands  of  mercenary  money-jobbexs, 
who  ever  afterwards  plunder  them  un- 
der the  specious  pretext  of  receiving 
interest  for  capital.  To  illustrate  this, 
I  will  state,  that  it  is  calculated,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Marylebone  borough 
can  take  upon  themselves  the  manage- 
ment of  tneir  own  supply  of  water, 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  good  interest 
for  the  capital  required,  and  serve  the 
burghers  with  real  good  and  whole- 
some water  at  two-thirds  less  annual 
charge  than  the  company  now  does. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  spring- 
water  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  the 
metropolis,  I  am  aware  that  the  gene- 
rality of  my  readers  will  be  very  scep- 
tical :  there  is,  however,  unquestion- 
ably and  beyond  all  controversy,  at  our 
command  a  perennial  source  of  water. 
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which  may  be  rendered  available,  and 
sopenede  the  necessity  of  using  river- 
water  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Mr. 
H.  Francis  says,  that  wherever  excava- 
tions have  been  made,  there  has  always 
been  found  water  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities ;  and  he  mentioned  that  when  the 
shaft  was  sunk  for  the  coramenceroeot 
of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  diameter  of 
which  was,  when  he  saw  it,  about  thirty 
feet,  and  when  the  depth  was  only 
seventy,  there  came  from  it  a  never- 
ending  supply  of  water ;  that  it  would 
have  afforded  from  twenty  to  tliirty 
thousand  barrels  per  day — and  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  every  endeavour 
was  used  to  repress  its  flowing.  He 
also  stated,  that  when  the  excavations 
were  going  on  for  St.  Katherine*s  Dock, 
that  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  it  em- 
ployed three  steam-engines  kept  regu- 
larly at  work,  each  engine  pumping 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  gallons 
iu  the  twenty -four  hours ;  that  at 
Tottenham,  water  has  been  found  at 
six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  great  abundance.  These,  however, 
are  all  land-springs,  unconnected  with 
our  great  natural  reservoir^  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep. 

The  unaccountable  apathy  or  unwill- 
ingness of  people  to  seek  for  water  in 
and  near  London,  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  notice.  In  the  year  1821, 
I  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  some 
premises  situated  at  Streatham,  Surrey, 
near  the  church.  The  party  (a  broker, 
resident  on  the  spot)  who  shewed  them 
me,  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  inform  me 
that  the  only  supply  of  water  I  should 
have  would  be  m>m  the  pond  in  the 
garden,  which  must  daily  be  pumped 
up  into  a  cistern  for  the  use  of  the 
house,  and  that  there  was  not  in  the 
village  any  drinkable  water  to  be  had. 
As  the  premises  suited  me,  I  took  them ; 
and  the  first  week  after  I  got  possession 
I  employed  my  man-servant  in  digging 
a  hole  in  the  cellar.  As  he  commenced 
the  work  in  the  morning,  I  went  to 
town ;  and  on  my  return  he  shewed 
me  an  excavation,  which  he  had  got  a 
bricklayer  then  on  the  premises  to  brick 
round,  about  five  feet  deep  by  two  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  containing  abund- 
ance of  water,  which  turned  out  to  be 
of  the  finest  quality.  I  resided  in  the 
house  seven  years ;  and  although  I  was 
considerably  annoyed  by  the  neighbours 
coming  to  draw  from  my  petit  well,  it 
never  once  failed.  It  is  further  stated 
that  Mr.  Smart  has  bored  at  Lambeth, 
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and  always  obtained  a  supply :  some 
of  his  openings  are  still  runuing.  At 
Tottenham,  one  bore  gives  fourteen 
gallons  per  minute,  and  rises  six  feet 
high .  At  Tooting  there  is  a  bore  which 
has  been  running  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  now  gives  water  as  freely  as 
it  did  the  first  day  it  was  drawn. 

Mr.  Henry  Francis  brings  us  his  very 
valuable  evidence  from  the  mining  dis- 
tricts to  further  illustrate  the  subject. 
He  says  that  where  he  has  been  engaged 
professionally,  he  has  seen  very  smalt 
excavations  give  a  never-ending  supply 
of  water;  and  instances  a  large  mine 
on  the  estate  of  Earl  Dudley,  at  Hart's 
Hill,  which  produced  thirty  thousand 
barrels,  or  1,080,000  gallons  per  day. 
The  further  we  pursue  the  subject,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  concurring 
fects  which  tend  to  support  our  belief 
that  we  have  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  spring-water  provided  by  the  hand 
of  Nature,  which,  when  brought  up  for 
our  use,  will  complete  that  desideratum 
which  has  been  hitherto  the  only 
drawback  upon  the  eligibility  of  the 
site  of  London  for  a  metropolis. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  depth  of  the 
wells  already  sunk  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  and  making  allowance  for 
the  several  elevations  and  depressions 
of  the  land  where  the  earth  was  first 
broken  open  upon  the  surface  of  it, 
the  water  is  found  to  be  all  nearly  of 
one  quality,  lying  upon  a  slightly  in- 
clined plane ;  taking  in  those  which 
are  at  Hampstead — at  Jack  Straw's 
Castle,  for  instance — and  many  others 
which  have  been  dug  upon  elevated 
spots  of  ground.  At  Barrow  Hill,  near 
Primrose  Hill,  there  is  a  well  of  excel- 
lent water,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Comfmny, 
and  which  they  formerly  worked  with  a 
steam-power  of  three  or  four  horses, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  sensible 
diminution  in  the  height  to  which  it 
rose  in  the  shaft.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  are  acquainted 
with  this  fact,  say  that  the  company 
purchased  the  well  only  with  a  view  to 
shut  it  up,  lest  the  public  should  be- 
come too  generally  informed  of  the 
truth,  vis.  that  parishes  may  supply 
themselves  with  water. 

It  is  calculated  that  two  wells,  with 
one  steam-engine  of  small  power  to 
each,  will  supply  the  borough  of  St, 
Marylebone  with  water, — twenty-seven 
thousand  houses,  besides  mews,  ficc. 
For  this  purpose  reservoirs  must  bo 
p  p 
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constructed;  but  as  the  water  will 
come  immediately  from  the  well  into 
them,  and  be  at  the  same  time  running 
into  the  service-pipes,  there  can  be  no 
apprehension  of  any  impurities  taint- 
ing it.  Such  a  mode  of  deriving  our 
supply  of  water  might,  by  the  system 
of  boring,  be  rendered  ornamental,  and 
otherwise  beneficial  to  the  town.  Sup- 
pose bores  to  be  made  at  all  the  mam 
openings, — Charing  Cross,  at  the  east 
end  of  St.  Clement's  Church  in  the 
Strand,  Farringdon  Street,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
with  jet  d*eau  pipes,  constructing  an 
arched  reservoir  beneath,  from  which 
all  persons  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood might  at  their  own  expense 
lay  on  pipes  connected  with  their 
houses  and  obtain  a  supply.  In  this 
way  might  one-half  the  town  be  served ; 
while  the  jets  would  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  town,  and  in  summer  cool  the 
air,  generate  refreshing  breezes  in  our 
sultry  season,  even  in  the  purlieus  of 
Seven  Dials,  if  the  poor  wretches  may 
be  allowed  to  share  m  such  a  luxury. 

From  all  the  facts  which  I  have  col- 
lected, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
whole  of  the  town,  west  of  Temple  Bar, 
being  forthwith  supplied  with  spring.* 
water  from  the  sources  already  open, 
were  proper  measures  adopted  for  its 
distribution.  But  there  is  no  want 
of  pumps  in  the  city ;  and  the  exca- 
vators with  whom  I  have  conversed 
inform  me  that  they  as  frequently  meet 
with  an  earth^bowme  *  there  as  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  There  is  scarcely 
a  town  in  England  that  does  not  derive 
its  main  supply  of  water  in  the  way  I 
am  recommending  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London;  but  the  value  of  time, 
and  other  inconveniences,  interpose  to 
preclude  the  use  of  public  pumps  in 
London.  If,  however,  means  were 
taken  to  serve  it  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  inhabitants  as  the  filthy  water  is 
now  served  them,  the  water-companies' 
premises  would  be  converted  into  old- 
iron  shops  for  the  sale  of  their  useless 
pipes,  unless  they  will  dispose  of  them 
as  they  lie  for  the  more  wholesome 
supply. 

The  certainty  of  there  being  a  peren- 
nial supply  of  good  spring-water  at  our 
command,  cannot  be  better  proved  to 
the  readers  of  this  article  than  by  re- 
ferring and  calling  their  attention  to  a 
spot  where  there  was  a  spring,  near 
Bayswater,  in  the  parish  of  Paddington. 


Until  very  lately  this  spring  was  nio- 
nins  from  under  the  door  of  a  small 
building,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  in  the  year  1624;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  excavations  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  has  been  diverted 
into  another  course.  At  one  time  it 
supplied  half  the  city  of  London  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  and  had  run 
from  time  immemorial.  Some  years 
since,  before  iron  pipes  were  brought 
into  use,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
a  greater  body  of  this  water  into  tfaie 
city  through  a  newly -invented  clay 
pipe,  which  was  dried  in  the  air  with- 
out baking.  The  projectors  of  this 
scheme  had  the  weakness  to  suppose, 
that  because  the  pipes  became  hard 
in  the  sun  and  air,  they  might  with 
safety  be  laid  down  for  a  water-con- 
veyance. In  this  foolish  speculation, 
I  am  told,  upwards  of  20,000/.  was 
lost.  The  London  Water  Works  ulti- 
mately supplied  the  city;  and  the 
spring  was  abandoned,  not  for  want 
of  water,  but  because  they  laid  down 
dried  clay  pipes,  which  in  a  short  time 
became  son  and  useless :  thus  did  the 
citizens  give  up  their  wholesome  water 
for  a  solution  of  mud. 

The  service  of  water  to  the  public  is 
a  great  national  concern :  it  ought  on 
no  consideration  to  be  intrusted  to  any 
individual,  or  company  of  individuals. 
The  tables  of  quantity  served,  profits 
of  money  received,  &c.  &e.,  of  all  the 
companies,  are  too  voluminous  for  in- 
sertion here.  Some  notion  of  their 
general  business  may,  however,  be 
collected,  by  stating  that  one  company, 
in  the  year  1827,  received  for  service 
of  water  24,702/.  5«.,  while  their  expen- 
diture was  10,674/.  8f.  4</. ;  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  14,027/.  16i.  8</.  upon  the 
year.    This  is  their  own  statement. 

In  conclusion,  I  advise  those  engi- 
neers who,  in  giving  their  evidence, 
adduced  instances  of  certain  openings 
effected  by  boring  having,  after  a  time, 
failed  in  giving  a  supply  of  water,  to 
disconnect  themselves  from  the  water- 
companies.  If  they  will  do  this,  be- 
come free  agents,  and  exercise  their 
professional  skill  in  the  absence  of  any 
warp  of  the  judgment,  they  may  rea- 
dily furnish  the  public  with  many  rea- 
sons, mechanical  and  otliera,  ratlier 
than  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
water,  for  the  occasional  disappoint- 
ments which  are  said  to  have  occurred. 


*  A  river  under  ground. 
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Chap.  II. 

An  extremely  comfortable  and  com- 
modious hotel,  Gibbs'  Inn.  We  never 
desire  better  attendance,  better  cuisine^ 
or  a  cleaner  or  more  gratifying  bed. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  Scottish  publicans  to 
record,  that  in  the  matter  of  clean 
linen,  as  well  for  the  couch  as  for  the 
board,  they  need  not  fear  competition 
with  any  in  the  trade.  We  have  seen 
something  of  roost  of  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  of  Scotland  we  must  be 
permitted  to  assert  thus  much,  that 
whatever  the  ^ure  may  be  with  which 
ber  provincial  Boni&ces  entertain  you, 
tbere  is  small  hazard  indeed  of  your 
ever  beini;  turned  into  damp  or  filthy 
sheets.  This  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
can  be  certified  of  their  neighbours, 
our  own  dear  countrymen. 

It  is  the  Lord's  day,  the  holy  Sabbath, 
and  already  are  the  bells  sending  forth 
their  summonses  to  attendance  on 
Divine  worship.  What  a  hideous 
clangour  tbey  make  —  toll,  toll,  toll ! 
No  chime,  no  bob  major  or  minor, 
no  melody  in  their  tinkling ;  but  clang, 
cling,  clung,  at  random,  as  if  the 
worthies  that  stood  by  each  rope  were 
set  there  to  pull  one  against  another 
for  a  wager.  Whence  does  this  arise  ? 
The  Scots  are  a  musical  people.  They 
kaoe  a  style,  as  it  is  called,  which,  if  not 
strictly  their  own,  is  shared  with  them 
only  by  the  Irish  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Basque  provinces.  But  they 
have  no  ear  whatever  for  the  melody 
of  bell-ringing,  than  which,  in  its  way, 
we  know  of  nothing  more  harmonious. 
Take,  for  example,  the  effect  of  a  vil- 
lage chime,  heard  afar  ofif  in  a  still 
summer's  evening.  The  village -7  we 
will  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  souU)  of 
England  —  stands  in  the  gorge  of  a 
fertile  valley  ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
blacksmith's  forge — a  carpenter's  shed, 
witli  its  neat  yard  fenced  round  with 
white  posts — the  bailiff's  residence, 
somewhat  assuming  in  its  structure, 
and  dazzling  the  eye  with  the  bright 
red  of  its  brick  walls — the  shoemaker's 
hovel,  with  its  window  always  open, 
whence  the  sound  of  the  hammer  on  the 
lasted  sole  is  continually  vibrating — 
and,  above  all,  the  shop  in  which 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  conve- 
nience of  civilised  life  may  be  procured, 
from  a  pound  of  tea  down  to  an  ounce 


of  small  shot.  All  these,  with  half  a 
dozen  peasant's  cottages,  scattered  irre- 
gularly along  the  line  of  a  deeply  rutted 
road,  form,  with  the  long  tithe  bam 
which  confronts  them  (the  great  tithes 
are  in  lay  hands,  and  Uierefore  rigidly 
exacted),  what  is  called  the  street.  At 
one  extremity,  towards  the  east,  is  the 
church,  a  fine  old  pile,  with  Gothic 
buttresses,  tall  arched  windows,  and  a 
broad  tower,  surmounted  by  a  leaded 
steeple.  The  churchyard  is  extensive, 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  and  crossed 
by  two  diagonal  walks,  in  addition  to 
the  wider  path  that  leads  to  the  south 
entrance.  Across  the  way,  and  begirt 
by  its  hedge  of  mixed  black  and  white 
thorn,  lies  the  glebe,  a  meadow  con- 
taining some  two  or  three  acres; 
within  which,  again,  is  the  little  vicar- 
age-house, tiled,  white-washed,  and 
embowered  amid  the  foliage  of  its  own 
unpretending  garden.  Such  is  the 
village  upon  which,  from  the  brow  of 
a  sloping  hill,  yellow  with  the  stubble 
of  the  newly-gathered  harvest,  you  look 
down.  The  scene  is  one  of  perfect 
repose.  Green  fields,  over  which  the 
sheep  are  browsing  —  hedge-rows  of 
pollarded  beech,  or  vrillow — a  small 
stream,  which  winds  its  way,  now  un- 
seen amid  the  overhanging  branches 
of  a  copse,  now  dancing  in  the  open 
meadow, — are  the  only  objects  that 
meet  the  eye ;  while  the  variegated 
leaves  speak  to  you  every  where  of  the 
glories  of  the  year  gone  by,  and  lead 
you,  almost  in  spite  of  yourself,  to 
moralise.  You  call  in  your  dogs; 
and  placing  your  gun  against  the  trunk 
of  an  old  oak,  lie  down  under  its 
shadow.  Harkl  a  single  bell  tolls  out : 
it  is  a  prelude  to  the  chime  which  soon 
commences;  and  which,  as  the  notes 
come  up  upon  the  breeze,  softened  by 
distance,  call  into  play  feelings  such  as 
may  be  experienced,  but  can  never  be 
described. 

"  Those  evening  bellsi   those  evening 

bells—  • 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth  and  hope,  and  that  blest  time 
When  first  I  beard  their  evening  chime  V 

«  Mr.  Biunie  is  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  Mr.  Cupples  also."  So  much  the 
better  for  the  good  people  of  Stirling, 
and  so  much  the  better  for  the  reverend 
gentlemen  themselves.   But  we  happen 
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to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Ihereforey  though  entertain- 
ing a  very  high  respect  for  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  clergy,  we  would  rather 
attend  Divine  worship,  at  least  one 
part  of  the  day,  at  the  Episcopal 
Chapel. 

There  it  is — a  neat,  plain  building, 
surmounted  at  one  extremity  by  a  cross 
of  iron,  at  the  other  by  a  belfry,  in 
which  hangs  a  single  bell.  Nor  does  the 
interior  belie  the  expectations  which  a 
view  of  the  exterior  had  excited.  Here 
are  no  marks  of  splendour,  no  speci- 
mens of  elaborate  taste ;  but  an  air  of 
honest,  and  unpretending,  and  humble 
devotion,  which  cannot  mil  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  such  as  are  in  earnest. 
And  well,  too,  because  mildly  and 
impressively,  does  the  clergyman  per- 
form the  service.  His  voice  is  low, 
but  not  unmusical ;  his  manner  sub- 
dued, yet  not  wanting  in  self-respect. 
He  cannot  claim  to  be  a  genuine 
Scottish  Episcopalian,  for  his  orders 
are  of  English  growth.  No  matter; 
he  must  be  a  consummate  hypocrite 
if  his  bearing  elsewhere  than  m  the 
desk  and  pulpit  be  any  way  unworthy 
of  the  lowly,  yet  pure  and  respectable 
body,  of  which  he  is  now  a  member. 

And  there,  in  a  pew  by  himself,  sits 
one  whose  aspect  and  general  deport- 
ment carry  you  back  in  imagination  to 
the  days  of  the  apostles  themselves. 
The  weight  of  eighty  years  has  not 
much  bowed  him  down ;  and  his  coun- 
tenance, mild  and  thoughtful  though  it 
be,  is  indented  by  none  of  the  harsher 
lines  of  old  age.  That  broad  and  lofty 
forehead,  too,  is  unwrinkled ;  and  the 
eye,  "  the  large  grey  eye,"  which  is 
from  time  to  time  lifted  up,  can,  or  we 
mistake  it  greatly,  change  its  expression 
at  will.  There  is  indeed  an  air  of  ab- 
straction about  him,  which  sufficiently 
points  out  where  Time  has  wrought  its 
main  damage.  He  is  manifestly  deaf, 
for  his  very  devotions  are  internal : 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  follow  the 
reader :  and  when  he  rises,  it  is  with 
difficulty,  as  if  the  limbs  had  lost  a 
good  deal  of  their  wonted  vigour.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  symptoms  of  acute 
infirmities,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  latter  days  of  the  venerable 
man  are  happy,  because  they  are  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  weaning  his  affiic- 
tions  from  a  world  with  which  bis 
business  is  at  an  end,  and  preparing 
for  a  better.  Nor  have  his  days,  early 
^r  late^  been  spent  in  vain.    Neither 


useless  nor  unnoticed  has  been  the 
career  of  Bishop  Gleig,  albeit  his  lot 
was  cast  in  a  sphere  politically  humble. 
As  a  scholar,  as  a  divine,  as  an  able 
writer,  his  name  stands  high  among 
the  men  of  a  former  generation ;  and 
even  by  the  younger  aspirants  after 
literary  distinction,  the  language  of  his 
experience  is  not  disregard  ed .  If  there 
be  a  bench  in  heaven  set  apKart  espe- 
cially to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
order,  we  suspect  that  the  position  al- 
lotted to  him  will  not  tliere  be  the 
meanest. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  Christ's  church 
with  which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted, 
there  is  none  which  seems  to  us  to  make 
more  pressing  demands  upon  the  vene- 
ration and  sympathy  of  the  religious 
world  than  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland.  Her  career  nas 
been,  almost  from  the  first,  one  of 
suffering  and  of  patience.  Faults  she  has 
doubtless  committed,  especially  during 
the  brief  era  of  her  supremacy— faults 
which  have,  however,  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  her  enemies ;  but  if  the 
error  of  one  generation  can  ever  be 
compensated  for  by  the  meekness  and 
pious  endurance  of  many,  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  has  long  ago  blotted 
from  the  book  of  fate  Uie  recorded 
crimes  of  her  earliest  rulers.  You 
doubt  us,  sir — do  you?  Very  well. 
Listen,  and  we  will  give  you  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  this  interesting 
communion,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
formation down  to  the  very  time  at 
which  chance  has  brought  you  and  us 
together. 

We  are  not  going  to  trouble  you 
with  any  detailed  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led,  in  Scotland,  as 
in  the  sister  country,  to  the  downfal  of 
the  ancient  hierarchy.  Enough  is  done 
when  we  state  that  one  great  cause  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Uomish  clergy 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fact,  tliat 
while  in  their  personal  habits  and  ac- 
complishments they  far  outstripped  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  they  still  per- 
sisted in  inculcating,  as  religious  truths, 
matters  against  which  the  public  mind 
had  begun  strongly  to  revolt.  Again, 
the  Romish  clergy — at  least  the  dig- 
nified clergy — were,  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  taken  for  the  most  part 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  and 
being  the  only  body  in  Scotland  which 
could  boast  of  even  a  moderate  share 
of  learning — a  consciousness  of  mental 
superiority^  carried  a  great  deal  too  far 
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— operated y  in  conjunction  with  the 

J>ride  of  birth,  to  separate  them  entirely 
irom  the  people.  Id  like  manner,  the 
nobles  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
churchmen,  who  scrupled  not  to  com- 
pete with  them  for  the  possession  of 
secular  offices,  and  whose  superior  qua- 
lifications rendered  them,  in  a  countless 
majority  of  instances,  successful  in  the 
strife.  Thus  had  the  hierarchy  ceased 
in  Scotland — more,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  European  country — to  re^t 
on  the  solid  rock  of  public  veneration ; 
and  hence  the  arm  of  the  state  no 
sooner  became  unable  to  support  it, 
than  the  hands  of  the  people  were 
stretched  out  to  pull  it  down. 

The  Church  of  Rome  fell;  but  it  fell 
not  till  after  a  struggle  which  left  popu- 
lar prejudice  not  less  violent  than  be- 
fore, with  something  like  its  original 
grounds  on  which  to  rest.  In  England, 
the  king,  and  some  at  least  of  ihe  bi- 
shops, led  the  way  in  the  Reformation ; 
in  Scotland,  Protestantism  found,  both 
in  the  regal  and  episcopal  palaces,  per- 
secutors, and  persecutors  only.  The 
names  of  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and 
Cranmer,  are  still  dear  to  the  memory 
of  the  pious,  and  associate  themselves 
with  a  long  series  of  events  which  will 
always  prove  interesting  to  the  genuine 
lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
the  reign  of  James  ll.,  also,  when  the 
religion  of  England  was  menaced,  and 
her  constitution  in  church  and  state 
had  well  nigh  perished,  the  earliest  vic- 
tims of  royal  oppression  were  church- 
men; while  tne  first  symptoms  of 
popular  indignation  were  manifested 
in  fiivour  of  the  prelates,  who  set  the 
example  of  resistance  to  the  king's 
tyrannical  humours.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  advantage 
which  these  occurrences  have  conferred 
in  all  ages  upon  the  Protestant  Cpis- 
eopal  Church  of  England,  by  enlist- 
ing in  her  favour  the  best  affections  of 
a  people,  jealous,  above  all  that  ever 
lived,  of  their  personal  liberties.  But 
in  Scotland  the  reverse  of  all  this 
happened.  With  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, no  bishop  there  abjured  his  creed ; 
nor  was  there  a  single  Protestant  bishop 
who  found  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
opposing  himself  to  the  illegal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sovereign.  Hence  there 
was  nothing  connected  with  the  epis- 
copal order  which  did  not  carry  the 
recollections  of  Scotsmen  back  to  times 
when,  among  the  instruments  of  papal 
or  royal  oppression,  bishops  were  the 


most  active ;  and  episcopacy  became 
so  inseparably  connected,  in  the  minds 
of  the  uneducated  Scottish  people,  with, 
ideas  of  persecution  and  intolerance, 
that  every  attempt  to  disunite  them 
proved  abortive. 

It  has  been  generally  asserted,  and 
very  generally  believed,  that  the  oppo- 
sition displayed  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land to  the  modified  Episcopacy  which 
succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  is  attributable  to  the  harsh 
measures  which  were    unwisely  em- 
ployed to  enforce  conformity  with  the 
establislied  i^orship.  A  more  egregious 
error  never  obtained  popularity.     We 
do  not  mean  to  assert,  either  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  ju- 
diciously constructed  at  the  outset — 
for  the  government  still  adhered  to  the 
pernicious  system  of  promoting  only 
men  of  hereditary  rank  to  the  bench — 
or  that  the  church  was  backward  in 
enforcing  compliance  with  its  discipline 
by  every  method,  not  even  excepting 
occasional  persecution ;  but  while  the 
former  of  these  arrangements  unques- 
tionably kept  alive  the  prejudices  of 
the  humbler  classes  against  Episcopacy, 
the  latter,  even  had  it  been  carried  a 
great  deal  further  than  it  was,  would 
not  have  weighed,  and  did  not  weigh, 
as  a  feather  in  the  scale.    The  fact  is, 
that  the  early  reformers,  whether  Epis- 
copalians or  Presbyterians,  neither  un- 
derstood nor  affixed  any  importance  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  toleration.  Had 
not  other  causes,  therefore,  produced 
in  the  Scottish  peasantry  an  abhorrence 
of  the  new  establishment,  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  intolerant  would  but  have 
attached  them  to  it  the  more  wannly. 
Let  the  sentiments  of  John  Knox  him- 
self on  this  head  be  recalled  to  mind. 
A  standing  text  with  him,  and  indeed 
with  all  the   immediate  disciples  of 
Calvin,  was  thai  passage  in  the  13(h 
of  Deuteronomy,  in  whidi  the  Israelites 
are  warned  touching  the  conduct  which 
it  would  behove  them  to  pursue,  should 
they  be  tempted,  even  by  their  nearest 
of  kin,  to  follow  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  heathen.    *Mf  thy  brother, 
the  son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  daughter, 
or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend 
which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee, 
saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods ; 
&c.  &c.,  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto 
him,  nor  hearken  unto  him,  neither  shall 
thine  eye  pity  him,  neitlier  shalt  thou 
S|iare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him ; 
but  tiiou  shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine 
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hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand 
of  all  the  people." — **  Such,  therefore,'* 
says  Knox,  **  as  solicit  only  to  idolatrie 
(Popery)  ought  to  be  punished  with 
death,  without  fiaivour  or  respect  of 
persons.  The  punishment  of  such 
crimes  as  are  idolatrie,  blasphemie, 
and  others,  that  touch  the  majesty  of 
God,  doth  not  pertain  to  kings  or 
chief  rulers  only,  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  same,  according  to  the  voca- 
tion of  every  man,  and  according  to 
that  possibility  and  occasion  which  God 
doth  minister,  to  revenge  the  injury 
done  against  his  glory.  '  To  the  same 
law,  I  say,  and  covenant,  are  the 
Gentiles  no  less  bound  than  were  the 
Jews,  whensoever  God  doth  illuminate 
the  eyes  of  any  multitude  or  people, 
and  putteth  the  sword  in  their  own 
hand,  to  remove  such  enormities  from 
amongst  them  as  they  know  before 
God  to  be  abominable.''  It  would 
have  been  wonderful  had  men  who 
could  write  thus,  or  their  followers 
who  imbibed  such  opinions  from  their 
teaching,  put  its  true  value  on  toleration 
in  matters  either  of  belief  or  of  worship. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  the  single 
generation  to  which  Knox  and  Mel- 
ville preached  that  intolerance  and 
bigotry  were  esteemed  essential  in- 
gredients in  religion.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  more  especially  during 
the  commonwealth,  so  fierce  was  the 
spirit  of  persecution  among  the  leading 
Presbyterians,  both  in  £ngland  and 
Scotland,  that  they  pertinaciously  re- 
fused toleration  to  every  other  class  of 
Christians.  "  Certainly,  the  worst 
feature  of  Presbyterianism  at  this  time," 
says  Orme,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Owen, 
*<  that  which  excited  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  which  ultimately  ruined  the 
body,  was  its  intolerance,  or  determined 
and  persecuting  hostility  to  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  most  celebrated  Pres- 
byterian divines,  such  as  Calamy  and 
Burgess,  in  their  discourses  before  par- 
liament, represented  toleration  as  the 
hydra  of  scnism  and  heresies,  and  the 
flood-gate  to  all  manner  of  iniquity 
and  danger ;  which,  therefore,  the 
civil  authorities  ought  to  exert  all 
their  energies  to  put  down."  It  was 
indeed  with  this  view  that  Edwards 
produced  his  Gangrena,  as  well  as  his 
Casting  down  of  the  last  and  strong' 
at  Hold  of  Satan;  or,  a  Treatise 
against  Toleration  ;  while,  not  to  speak 


of  Borthwick,  and  Paget,  and  Vicars — 
even  Principal  Bailie  of  Glasgow,  and 
Professor  Rutherford  of  St.  Andrews 
^-both  of  them  men   of  the  highest 
character  and  learning,  fought  stoady  in 
the  same  unchristian  cause.    The  for- 
mer, throughout  bis  DissuoMivef  con- 
demns vehemently   the    **  monstrous 
imagination;"  the  latter,  in  his  huge 
quarto  Against  pretended  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  speaks  of  it  as  '^  the  Trojan 
horse,  whose  bowels  are  full  of  warlike 
sectaries  and  weapons  of  destruction ;" 
as  **  the  fabled  box  of  Pandora,  the  open- 
ing of  which  would  let  loose  upon  the 
world  all  the  ills  which  ever  afflicted 
our  race ;"  as  "  the  Diana  before  whose 
shrine  the  motley  groups  of  Dissenters 
and  Presbyterians  make  their  prostra- 
tions."   Take,  however,  the  following 
nice  specimen  of  logic  from  Edwards's 
Gangrena.   ^  A  toleration  is  the  grand 
design  of  the  devil, — his  masterpiece 
and  chief  engine  he  works  by  at  this 
time  to  uphold  his  tottering  kingdom. 
It  is  the  most  compendious,  ready, 
sure  way  to  destroy  all  religion,  lay  adl 
waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil.    It  is  the 
most   transcendant.  Catholic,  funda- 
mental evil  that  can  be  imagined.    As 
original  sin  is  the  most  fundamental 
sin  —  having  the  seed  and  spawn  of  all 
sin  in  it — so  toleration  hath  all  errors 
in  it  and  all  evils.    It  is  against  the 
whole  stream  and  current  of  Scripture, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,-^ 
both  in  matters  of  faith  and  manners, 
both  general  and  particular  commands. 
It  overthrows  all  relations,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  economical.     And 
whereas  other  evils,  whether  of  judg- 
ment or  practice,  be  but  against  some 
one  or  two  places  of  Scripture  or  re- 
velation, this  is  against  all, —  tltis  is  the 
Abaddon,  Apollyon,  the  destroyer  of  all 
religion,  the  abomination  of  desolation 
and  astonishment,  the  liberty  of  perdi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  devil  follows  it 
dayand  night,  working  mightily  in  many 
by  writing  books  for  it,  and  other  ways, 
— all  the  devils  in  hell  and  their  instru- 
ments being  at  work  to  promote  a  to- 
leration." 

We  think,  sir,  that  these  recorded 
opinions  of  the  leading  Presbyterians 
themselves  will  convince  you,  if  any 
thing  can,  that  if  the  people  of  Scot- 
land had  found  no  other  cause  of  offence 
against  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
as  first  established,  they  never  would 
have  objected  to  it  on  the  mere  ground 
of  intolerance. 
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<*  But  what  say  yoa  to  the  coodoct  of 
ibe  Episcopalians  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.?  Was  it  not 
brutal  and  harsh  in  the  extreme ;  and 
may  not  the  overthrow  of  the  cfaurch, 
and  in  some  measure  the  expulsion  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  be  mainly  attri- 
buted to  the  church's  cruelties  V*  Stop 
a  bit,  good  sir,  and  listen  to  the  tale 
which  not  your  traditions  but  authentic 
history  tells.  VVe  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  exhibit, 
under  any  government,  greater  lenity 
and  forbearance  than  were  shewn  for  a 
while  to  Dissenters  under  both  Charles 
and  James.  So  long  as  the  Presby- 
terians kept  quiet,  their  ministers  were 
permitted,  in  numerous  instances,  to 
occupy  even  parish-churches,  without 
being  required  by  any  act  of  canonical 
obedience  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  bishoM  in  whose  diocesses  they 
officiated .  out  no  extent  of  toleration 
could  satbfy  the  more  rigid  and  fana- 
tical of  the  people;  on  the  contrary, 
they  execrated,  as  you  well  know,  such 
of  the  ministers  as  availed  themselves 
of  the  indulgence  with  a  deeper  ani- 
mosity than  they  ever  expressed  to- 
wards the  Established  Church.  The 
covenant  was  in  dieir  estimation  a  so- 
lemn contract  bet^l^n  God,  the  king, 
and  themselves ;  and  they  required  no 
other  warrant  to  justify  them  in  taking 
up  arms — ay,  and  in  the  still  more 
atrocious  course  which  they  publicly 
adopted  of  giving  over  Charles  Stuart, 
his  family,  and  advisers,  to  the  pains 
of  hell.  The  truth  indeed  is,  that 
mankind  had  not  yet  learned  that  cha^ 
rity,  when  applied  to  religious  matters, 
is  a  Christian  virtue.  Difference  of 
opinion  was  a  damnable  sin ;  a  differ- 
ence in  modes  of  worship  was  idolatry, 
punishable  with  death  at  the  hand  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  or,  according  to 
Knox,  at  the  hand  of ''  any  multitude, 
when  God  doth  illuminate  their  eyes 
and  put  the  sword  in  their  grasp.'' 
Now  don't  mistake  us,  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  hill*foIk.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  justify,  or  even  to  extenuate, 
the  cruelties  of  Claverhouse,  or  of  the 
privy  council.  It  was  bad  policy,  as 
well  as  bad  morals,  to  seek  the  con- 
version of  a  parcel  of  poor  peasants  by 
letting  loose  among  them  regiments  of 
dragoons,  or  subjecting  them  to  the 
boot  and  the  halter.  But  remember 
that  the  men  who  fought  at  Pentland 
Hills  and  Bothwell  Bridge  were  not 
only  rebels  against  the  civil  govern- 


ment, and  dissenters  from  a  church 
established  by  law,  and  professed  bu  a 
large  majority  of  the  population,  but 
they  were  in  arms  against  religious 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
These  privileges  they  would  not  accept 
in  their  own  case,  and  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  which  they  had 
subscribed  bound  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  eternal  torments,  to  refuse 
them  to  others. 

You  ask  us  how  then  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  turbulence  and  disaffec- 
tion which  prevailed,  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  both  before  and  after  the  Re- 
storation ?  We  have  not  time  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  full,  but  we  may 
state  generally,  that  the  distracted  condi- 
tion of  the  country  during  the  civil  war, 
the  habits  of  rapine  and  pillage  to  which 
many  of  the  people  were  inured,  the 
absence  of  employment,  and  tlie  secret 
iutrigrues  of  not  a  few  in  the  hieher 
ranks,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
the  restoration  to  the  church  of  her 
ancient  property  and  privileges, —  all 
of  these  causes  contributed  to  produce 
the  seditious  humours  which  from  time 
to  time  burst  forth  into  insurrection 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
and  south-western  counties.  It  is  cer- 
tain, indeed,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Scotland  had  become 
miseraole,  and  of  course  factious,  in 
the  extreme.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  no 
mean  authority,  calculated  that  there 
were  in  his  day  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  sturdy  beggars  threatening 
the  property  and  dbturbing  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom;  and  recommended, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  slavery  as  the  best 
remedy  for  so  grievous  an  evil.  Now, 
surely,  it  is  making  too  great  a  demand 
upon  our  credulity  to  expect  that  we 
should  give  tliese  two  hundred  thousand 
sturdy  beggars  credit  for  acting  upon 
pure  motives  of  religious  feeling  throi^;fa- 
out  the  many  tumults  in  which  they 
played  a  part.  Religion  was  doubtless 
the  pretext — in  some  few  cases  it  may 
have  been  tlie  just  pretext, —  but  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  it  had  just 
as  much  to  say  to  the  outbr^s  in  Lar 
nark  and  Ayrshire  as  it  has  now  in  sti- 
mulating the  Liberals  forward  to  their 
mad  attacks  on  the  established  churches 
both  of  England  and  Scotland. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is 
too  much  the  fashion  to  fbrget  that  the 
return  which  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  an«> 
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cieiit  ibim  of  church  government  was 
not  at  all  disagreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.    They  had 
sufierea  so  much  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  civil  strife  which  preceded 
it,  that  they  were  well  disposed  to  hail 
with  thankfulness  any  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical constitution  that  held  out  to 
them  a  prospect  of  peace  and  quietness. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  more 
moderate    amon^    the    Presbyterians 
cheerfully  attended  Divine  service  and 
communicated  in  parish-churches — be- 
tween whose  observances  indeed  and 
their  own,  in  faith,  in  worship,  and  even 
in  discipline,  there  existed  then  but  little 
outwara  distinction.  The  old  confession 
of  faith,  for  example,  drawn  up  by  the 
first  reformers,  and   ratified  in  1567, 
had  all  along  been  the  received  standard 
of  doctrine  with  both ;  though  latterly  the 
Covenanters  had  added  to  it  the  West- 
minster Confession.    After  the  failure 
of  the  well-known  attempt  to  read  the 
new  service-book   in   Edinburgh,  no 
lituigy  or  appointed  form  of  prayer 
was  used  in  the  established  churches* 
Many,  indeed,  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
compiled  forms  for  the  use  of  their 
respective  congregations,  taking  some 
petitions  and  collects  from  the  English 
liturgy ;  and  all  concluded  their  devo- 
tions  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  sing- 
ing with  the  doxology.     But  though 
the  more  rigid  denounced  these  ob- 
servances as  superstitious  and  formal, 
they  found  in  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  sacraments  nothing  with  which 
they  could  find  fiiult.    Neither  Episco- 
palians nor  Presbyterians  knelt  at  the 
one,  or  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  the  other.    In  like  manner  the 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church 
difiered  very  little  from  that  of  the 
Presbyterians.    She  had  her  kirk  ses- 
sions ;  she  had  her  presbyteries,  over 
which-  some    experienced    ministers 
presided,  at  the  bishop's  nomination. 
She  had  her  diocesan  synods,  in  which 
the  bishop  himself  took    the   chair; 
and  she  might  have  had  her  general 
assemblies,  had  the  civil  government 
judged   it  expedient  to  summon  or 
permit   their   convocation.      In    one 
word,  we  can  discover  little,  if  any 
thing,  except  the  titles  of  archbishop 
and  bishop,  in  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment of  Charles  the  Second's    age, 
which    is    peculiar    to    an  episcopal 
church ;  so  that  every  real  stumbling- 
block  was  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
an    universal    conformity   among    all 


classes  of  Christians.  Yet  while  Ca- 
lamy,  the  distinguished  English  Pres- 
byterian, was  exclaiming,  **  What 
would  our  brethren  of  Scotland  be  at, 
or  what  would  they  have, — would  to 
God  we  had  these  offers," — ^at  that  very 
moment  the  old  Covenanters  in  the 
south  and  west  were  denouncing  all 
connexion  with  such  as  accepted  the 
indulgence,  and  declaring,  even  by 
proclamation,  against  **  Charles  Stuart, 
the  Duke  ofYork,and  their  adherents ;" 
and  announcing  their  intention  "  to  re- 
vi^rd  those  that  are  against  us  as  they 
have  done  unto  us,  as  the  Lord  shall 
give  us  opportunity."  For  God*s 
sake  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  mon- 
strous intolerance  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  of  the  Christian  meekness, 
fortitude,  and  long-suffering  of  tlie  dis- 
ciples of  "  worthy  Maister  Muckle- 
wrath.*' 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  re- 
spects, tlie  proceedings  of  Charles,  and, 
in  many  more,  those  of  James,  were 
unwise  and  iniquitous.  They  neither 
of  them  gave  any  steady  countenance 
to  the  Established  Church ;  indeed,  the 
means  devised  by  both,  as  often  as 
some  fit  of  mistaken  zeal  seized  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  her 
foundations,  were  uniformly  so  injudi- 
cious, that  the  enemies  of  ecclesiastical 
order  gained  a  triumph.  Enough  was 
done,  and  no  more  than  enough,  to 
irritate  opposition.  The  consequence 
was,  that  on  the  abdication  of  James 
(or,  to  express  ourselves  more  correctly, 
on  his  expulsion  from  the  throne)  a 
new  order  of  things  took  place  in  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  Scotland;  and  a 
long  series  of  disputes  and  confusion 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  trans- 
ferrence  of  the  sanction  of  parliament 
from  the  episcopal  to  the  presbyteriau 
polity. 

But  does  not  the  last  fact  go  fiir  to 
prove  that,  in  speaking  of  the  majority 
of  the  Scottish  nation  as  attached  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  you  went  too 
far  ?  Am  I  to  believe  that  the  Scottish 
people  would  have  sought  as  a  boon 
the  degradation  of  that  church  to  which 
they  were,  most  of  them,  attached  ? 

Gently  again,  dear  Gowkthrapple  1 
W^e  never  asserted  that  the  majority  of 
the  Scottish  people  were  attached  to 
either  of  the  churches.  We  merely 
related  a  fact,  that  at  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Scotchmen  conformed  to  the 
Established  Church ;  and  we  defy  you 
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to  prove  the  contrary.    But  the  bints 
which  we  h«ve  thrown  out  touching 
the  fears  of  the  aristocracy,  ought  to 
haye  drawn  you  to  conclude  that  we 
gave  them,  at  least,  very  little  credit 
for  sincerity,  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  Scottish  aristocracy  were  then,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  a  rude,  selfish,  mer- 
ceaary,  and  illiterate  race.    Tliey  had 
gorged  on  the  plunder  of  the  church, 
and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  creeds 
that  ever  were  drawn  up  rather  than 
give  back  the  booty.  As  long  as  princes 
so  weak  as  Charles  and  James  filled 
the  throne,  they  felt  pretty  confident 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  would  never 
be  in  a  condition  to  demand  the  re- 
storation of  her  property.    The  civil 
government  had  contrived  to  place  her 
in  such  a  position,  that  she  could  not 
afibrd  to  quarrel  with  even  a  lukewarm 
supporter:  she  had  too  many  open 
enemies  for  that.    But  William  was  a 
crafty  and  a  strong-minded  man ;  let 
him  take  her  up  in  earnest,  and  he 
would  find  ways  and  means  of  doing 
her  justice :  it  was,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  sound  policy  to  prejudice  him  against 
her.    Andy  fortunately  for  them,  the 
unbending  principle — mistaken,  if  you 
please,  but  still  worthy  of  respect-* 
the  unbending  principle  of  the  Scot- 
tish bishops  supplied  a  ready  handle. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  or  may 
have  foigotten,  what  passed  between 
William  and  the  Scottish  prelates,  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  London. 
In  either  case,  it  will  do  you  no  harm 
to  be  instructed.    So  we  will  read  to 
you  a  letter  from  Bishop  Rose,  of 
£dinbuigh,  '*  a  sweet-natured  man,'* 
as  Keith  calls  him,  and  "  of  a  vener- 
able aspect,*'  who  was  one  of  the  pre- 
lates sent  up  in  1688  by  the  episcopal 
body  to  Lcmdon;  and  who  gives  to 
his  firiend,  the  honourable  Archibald 
Campbell,  the  following  quaint  but 
interesting  account  of  his  mission : 
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Edinburgh,  October  92, 1713. 


"  When,  in  October  1688,  the  Scots 
bishops  came  to  know  of  the  intended 
invasion  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  good 
many  of  them  being  then  at  Edinburgh 
meeting  together,  concerted  and  sent  up 
a  loyal  address  to  tiie  king.  Afterwards, 
in  November, '  finding  that  the  prince 
was  landed,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadful 
convulsions  that  were  like  to  ensue,  and 
not  knowing  what  damages  might  arise 
from  thence,  both  to  the  church  and 
state,  they  resolved  to  send  op  two  of 
their  nuniber  to  their  king,  with  a  re- 


newed tender  of  their  duty;  instructing 
them  also  to  wait  on  the  bishops  of  Eng* 
land  for  advice  and  assistance,  in  case 
that  any  unlucky  thing  might  possibly 
happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  our 
church.  This  resolution  bemg  taken,  it 
was  represented  by  the  two  archbishops 
to  his  majesty's  privy-council  (in  which 
the  Lord  Perth  sat  as  chancellor),  and 
was  agreed  unto  and  approved  by  tbem ; 
whereupon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
bishops  it  was  not  thought  fit,  even  by 
the  archbishops  themselves,  that  any  of 
tbem  (though  they  were  the  men  of  the 
greatest  ability  and  experience)  should 
go  up,  as  being  less  acceptable  to  the 
English  bishops  firom  their  having  con- 
sented to  the  taking  off  the  sanguinary 
laws  against  papists.  And  so  that  un- 
dertaking was  devolved  over  upon  Dr. 
Bruce,  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  me ;  he 
having  suffered  for  not  agreeing  to  that 
proiect,  and  I  not  concerned,  as  not  being 
a  bishop  at  that  time." 

Accordingly  tlie  good  old  man  sets 
out,  but  his  companion  falling  sick,  he 
travels  alone  till  tie  reaches  London. 

"  The  ven^  next  day  after  I  waited  on 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (to  whom 
I  bad  the  honour  to  be  known  some 
three  years  before) ;  and  after  my  pre- 
senting and  his  grace  reading  of  my 
commission,  his  grace  said  that  matters 
were  very  dark,  and  the  cloud  so  thick 
or  gross  that  they  could  not  see  throurh 
it;  they  knew  not  well  what  to  do  tor 
themselves,  and  far  less  what  advice  to 
give  to  me ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  bishops  with  him  that  yerv 
day,  and  desired  me  to  see  him  the  weex 
thereafter." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  his 
interview  with  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  **a  good  man,  but  an 
angry  man ;"  with  Dr.  Burnet,  *<  who 
told  me  ihsti  he  did  not  meddle  in 
Scots  affairs ;"  with  Compton,  bishop 
of  London ;  the  Viscount  Tarbet ;  and 
others. 

"  And  thus  the  whole  time  of  the 
convention  passed  off,  except  what  was 
spent  in  necessary  duties  and  visiting 
our  countrymen,  even  until  the  day  that 
the  dark  scene  opened  by  the  sorprisiug 
vote  of  abdication  ;  on  which  very  day  I 
went  over  to  Lambeth :  and  what  passed 
there  betwixt  his  grace  and  me  (beinff 
all  in  private)  it  is  both  needless,  would 
he  very  tedious,  and,  perchance,  not  so 
very  proper,  to  write  it.  In  the  close  I 
told  his  grace  that  I  would  make  ready 
to  go  home,  and  only  wait  upon  his  grace 
once  more  before  I  took  my  journey. 

*■  While  I  was  nuddng  my  visits  of 
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leave  to  mj  oonntiTinfln,  I 
ingly  told  that  some  two  or  three  of 
them,  attempting  to  go  home  without 
paaoea,  were,  the  first  stage,  atapped  on 
the  road ;  aud  that  none  were  to  expect 
passes  without  waiting  on  the  prince, 
thereupon  I  repaired  a^ain  to  Lamheth, 
to  have  his  grace's  advice ;  who,  consi- 
dering the  necessity  of  that  compliment, 
agreed  to  my  making  of  it.  Upon  my 
applying  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  in- 
troduce me,  his  lordship  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  bad  any  thing  to  say  to  the  king 
(so  was  the  Rnelish  style  then)  1  I 
replied  that  I  had  nothing  to  say,  save 
that  I  was  going  to  Scotland,  being  a 
member  of  the  convention ;  for  1  oo&r^ 
stood  that,  without  waiting  on  the  prince 
(that  being  the  moat  common  scotch 
stvie),  I  could  not  have  a  pass ;  and  that 
vnthout  that  I  must  needs  be  stopped 
upon  the  road,  as  several  of  my  country- 
men had  been.  His  lordship  asked  me 
again,  saying, '  Seeing  your  clergy  have 
been  and  are  so  routed  and  barbarously 
treated  by  the  Presbyterians,  will  you 
not  speak  to  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to 
that,  and  in  favour  ofyour  own  clergy  t' 
My  reply  was,  that  the  prince  had  been 
oflten  applied  to  in  that  matter  by  several 
of  our  nobility,  and  addressed  also  by 
the  sufferers  Uiemselves,  and  yet  all  to 
no  purpose ;  wherefore  I  coulci  have  no 
hopes  that  my  intercessions  would  be  of 
any  avail :  but  if  bis  lordship  thought 
otnerwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make 
them. 

The  result  was  that  the  bishop,  at- 
tended by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace. 

*'  Whereupon  the  bishop  (of  London), 
leavinfi^  us  in  a  room  of  Whitehall,  near 
adjoining  to  the  place  where  the  prince 
was,  stayed  above  a  full  half 'hour  from 
us ;  and  upon  his  return  told  us  that  the 
king's  answer  was,  that  he  would  not 
allow  us  to  come  to  him  in  a  body,  lest 
that  might  give  jealousy  and  umbrage 
to  the  Presbyterians ;  neither  would  he 
permit  them,  for  the  same  reasons,  to 
come  to  him  in  numbers  *,  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  above  two  of  either 
party  at  a  time  to  speak  to  him  of  churdi 
matters. 

**  Then  the  bishop,  directing  his  dis- 
course to  me,  said,  *My  lord,  yon  see 
that  the  king,  having  thrown  himaelf 
upon  the  water,  must  keep  himself  a- 
swimming  with  one  hand ;  the  Preaby- 
tarlans  have  joined  him  closely,  and  ofller 
to  support  him ;  and  therefore  he  cannot 
cast  them  off,  unless  he  could  see  how 
otherwise  he  can  be  served.  And  the 
king  bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  now  knows 
the  state  of  ScQtfand  much  better  than 
he  did  when  he  was  in  Holland ;  for 


while  tese,  he  ws«  made  believo  that 
Seo&ttd  generally  all  over  waa  Presby- 
terian, but  now  he  aeea  that  the  great 
body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  for 
episcopacy,  and  'tis  the  trading  and  in- 
ferior sort  that  are  for  presbytery : 
wherefore  he  bids  me  tell  you,  that  if 
you  will  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the 
purpose  he  is  served  here  in  England, 
he  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  aupport 
the  church  and  order,  and  throw  off  die 
Presbyterians.' " 

A  more  attnctive  propoaition  than 
this,  to  men  circumstanced  as  were 
good  Bishop  Rose  and  his  brethren  at 
that  moment,  cannot  be  conceived. 
But  a  stem  sense  of  duty  prevailed. 

"  My  answer  to  this  waa, '  My  lord,  I 
cannot  but  humbly  thank  the  priaea  ^ 
this  frankness  and  offer,  but  withal  1 
must  tell  your  lordship,  that  when  I 
came  from  Scotland,  neither  my  brethren 
nor  I  apprehended  an^  each  revolntioa 
as  I  have  now  seen  m  £ngland ;  and 
therefore  I  neither  waa  nor  could  be  in- 
structed by  them  what  snswer  to  make 
to  the  prince's  offer.  And  therefore  what 
I  say  is  not  in  their  name,  but  only  my 
own  private  opinion ;  which  is,  that  1 
truly  think  they  will  not  serve  the  prince 
so  as  he  is  served  in  Englsnd,  tnat  is 
(as  I  take  it),  to  make  him  their  king, 
or  me  their  suffrage  for  his  being  king. 
And  though  as  to  this  matter  I  can  say 
nothing  in  their  name,  and  aa  from  them, 
yet  for  myaelf  I  muat  say,  that  rather 
than  do  so,  I  will  abandon  all  the  interest 
that  I  eidier  have,  or  may  expect  to 
have,  in  Britain.'  Upon  this  the  bishop 
commended  my  openness  and  ingenuity, 
and  said  he  believed  it  was  so ;  for,  says 
he,  sll  this  time  you  have  been  here, 
neither  have  you  waited  on  the  king,  nor 
have  any  of  your  brethren  the  Scots 
bishops  made  any  advances  to  him.  So 
the  king  must  lie  excused  for  stsnding 
by  the  Freabyterians." 

This  is  a  curious  narrative,  and  the 
sequel  to  it  is  not  less  so. 

"  Immediately  upon  this,"  continues 
the  writer,  "the  prince,  going  some- 
where abroad,  came  through  our  room ; 
and  Sir  George  Maokensie  takes  leavie 
of  him  in  very  few  words.  I  appUed  to 
the  biahop  and  said, '  My  lord,  there  ia 
now  no  further  place  for  application  in 
our  chnreh  mattera,  and  this  opportunity 
of  taking  leave  of  the  prince  ia  lost; 
wherefore  I  beff  that  your  lordship  would 
introduce  me  for  that  effect,  if  you  can, 
next  day,  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon :'  which  his  lordship  both  promised 
and  performed.  And  upon  my  being 
admitted  to  the  prince's  presence,  be 
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came  three  or  four  ftteps  forward  from 
his  company  and  prevented  me,  bj  say- 
ing, '  My  lord,  are  you  going  to  Scot- 
land V  My  reply  was,  '  Yes,  sir,  if  you 
have  any  commands.'  Then  he  said, '  I 
hope  yon  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  follow 
the  example  of  England/  Wherefore, 
being  somewhat  difficulted  how  to  make 
a  mannerly  and  discreet  answer  without 
entangling  myself,  I  readily  replied, 
*  Sir,  I  will  serve  you  as  far  as  law,  rea- 
son, or  conscience  will  allow  me.'  How 
thia  answer  pleased,  I  cannot  well  tell ; 
bat  it  seems  the  limitations  and  condi- 
tions of  it  were  not  acceptable,  for  the 
prince,  without  saying  any  more,  turned 
away  from  me,  and  went  back  to  his 
company." 

What  the  king's  intentions  were  in 
this  brief  interview,  no  one  can  now 
doubt.  lie  would  have  pledged  him- 
self to  the  support  of  episcopacy,  had 
the  bishops  transferred  their  allegiance 
from  their  old  masters  to  him.  So 
likewise  thought  Bishop  Rose  at  this 
moment. 

"  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
this,"  continues  he, "  that  after  my  down- 
coming  here,  my  Lord  St.  Andrews  and 
I  took  occasion  to  wait  on  Duke  Hamil- 
ton ;  his  g^race  told  us  a  day  or  two  be- 
Ibie  the  sitting  down  of  the  convention, 
that  he  had  it  in  especial  charge  from 
King  William,  that  nothing  should  he 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  episcopacr  in 
Scotland,  in  case  the  bishops  conla,  b^ 
any  means,  be  brought  to  befriend  his 
interest;  and  prayed  us  most  patheti- 
cally, for  our  own  sake,  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Church  of  England." 

But  the  Scottish  prelates  were  not 
to  be  moved ;  they  replied  — 

*'  By  natural  allegiance,  the  laws,  and 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  we  are  engaged 
in  the  king's  service ;  and  we  are,  by 
God's  grace,  to  stand  by  it  in  the  face  of 
all  dangers,  and  to  the  greatest  losses." 

It  was  this  frank  and  honest  decla- 
ration, then,  and  no  decided  predilec- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  Scottish  people 
for  presbytery,  which  induced  King 
William  to  set  aside  one  establishment 
and  erect  another;  and  we  think, vrorthy 
Mr.  Gowkthiapple,  that  even  those  who 
may  be  inclinea  to  curl  the  lip  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  prelates,  must  at  least 
give  them  credit  for  disinterestedness. 
Remember  what  the  oath  of  allegiance 
then  was ;  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  violabilit^  of  oaths  is 
not  yet  many  years  old  m  Great  Bri- 
tain.  Each  of  the  bishops  of  1 688  had 


sworn,  "  I  do  piomise  to  be  true  and 
fiuthful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
truth  and  faith  to  bear,  of  life,  and 
limb,  and  terrene  honour ;  and  not  to 
know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  in- 
tended him,  without  defending  him 
therefrom.''  They  were  thus  bound 
to  be  &ithful,  not  only  to  King  James^ 
but  to  his  heirs ;  and  though  the  con- 
vention had  voted  that  James  himself, 
by  maladministration  and  abuse  of 
power,  had  forfeited  his  title  to  the 
crown,  the  bishops  may  be  excused  for 
continuing  to  believe  that  they  were 
still  bound  to  James's  infant  son,  who 
had  certainly  done  nothing  by  which 
his  rights  could  be  forfeited. 

Episcopacy  was  now  fallen  in  Scot- 
land from  its  palmy  state;  and  the 
passage  of  a  very  brief  period  sufficed 
to  make  manifest  the  kind  of  use  which 
her  enemies  were  disposed  to  make 
of  their  power.  It  is  true  that  King 
William,  in  a  letter  to  the  fust  general 
assembly,  informed  them,  that  "h» 
favoured  their  government,  because  be 
was  made  to  understand  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people ;  and  that  he  would  have  them 
to  be  very  moderate  in  their  proceed- 
ings, and  not  to  do  any  thing  that  might 
displease  their  neighbour-church.''  But 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  now 
established  clergy  having  subscribed 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which 
bound  them  to  extirpate  not  only  popery 
but  prelacy,  any  mere  recommendation 
to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  Church 
of  England  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  much  weight  with  them.  They 
had,  which  was  of  infinitely  more  con- 
sequence than  the  king's  letter,  an  act 
ofparliament  tofall  backupon ;  and  they 
proceeded,  in  full  reliance  upon  such 
support,  to  set  the  letter  at  nought. 
Every  episcopal  clergyman  who  failed 
to  appear  beft>re  them,  and  abjure  pre- 
lacy as  an  un-Christian  usurpation, 
was  forthwith  ejected  from  his  living ; 
and  though  in  the  counties  north  dt 
the  Tay  this  was  not  always  practi- 
cable, because  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  there  strongly  attaclied  to  the 
ancient  hierarchy ;  still,  good  care  was 
taken,  that  to  those  who  retained  their 
benefices  for  lifb  no  successors  should 
be  appointed. 

During  the  reign  of  William  various 
statutes  were  enacted,  of  which  it  was 
the  tendency  more  and  more  to  place 
the  unhappy  episcopalians  without  the 
protection  of  the  law.   Such  as  refused 
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to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  king,  were  denounced  as 
Don-jurors,  and  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment,  to  exercise  any  cle- 
rical ninction ;  while  a  new  oath,  that 
of  abjuration — the  most  perfect  com- 
pound with  which  we  are  acquainted 
of  fiction  and  folly  —  necessarily  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  the  delin- 
quents. But  William  died  at  last, 
and  his  successor  seemed,  for  a  while, 
disposed  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
a  body,  which,  unlike  the  Covenant- 
ors, had  borne  oppression  patiently. 
The  consequence  was,  that  very  many 
of  the  deprived  clergy,  touched,  in 
part,  by  gratitude,  in  part,  looking 
upon  the  queen  as  her  brother's  regent, 
prayed  for  her  by  name;  and  gather- 
ing around  them  once  more  their  faith- 
ful congregations,  performed  to  them 
Divine  worship  in  open  day.  There 
occurred,  indeed,  a  brief  interruption 
to  this  harmony  while  the  act  of  union 
was  in  progress  ;  for  the  Presbyterians 
became  alarmed  for  their  establishment, 
and  to  appease  them,  all  the  episcopal 
chapels  in  Scotland  were  suddenly 
shut  up.  But  no  sooner  was  that  great 
measure  carried,  than  the  Episcopa- 
lians obtained  from  it  decidea  advan- 
tages; for  on  the  3d  of  March,  1712, 
was  passed  by  the  British  parliament 
an  act,  which  granted  to  them  as  full 
a  toleration  as  they  could  reasonably 
desire. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  were  sad  events 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
The  Tories,  who  had  greatly  favoured 
them,  were  driven  from  power ;  and  the 
Whigs,  their  successors,  lost  no  time  in 
issuing  a  proclamation  for  putting  the 
laws  against  papists,  non-jurors,  and 
disaffected  persons,  into  execution. 
Such  a  measure  could  only  be  under- 
stood to  denote,  that  henceforth  the 
royal  hvouT  would  be  shewn  but  to 
one-half  of  the  nation ;  and  its  effects 
were  to  hurry  on  those  insurrections  in 
behalf  of  the  exiled  prince,  which  came 
to  an  issue  in  the  battles  of  Dunblane 
and  Preston.  Attainders,  confiscations, 
and  executions,  followed,  in  which  the 
laity,  of  course,  mainly  partook  ; 
while  in  1719  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  **  for  making  more  effectual  the 
laws  appointing  the  oaths  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  government,  to  be  taken 
by  ministers  of  churches  and  meeting- 
houses in  Scotland.*'  By  that  act, 
every  episcopal    minister   performing 


Divine  service  in  any  meettng-hoose 
within  Scotland,  without  having  taken 
the  oaths  reauired  by  Queen  Anoe*s 
toleration,  and  praying  for  King  George 
and  the  royal  family  by  name,  was  to 
suffer  six  months'  imprisonment,  dur- 
ing which  period  his  meeting-house 
was  to  be  shut  up ;  and  every  house 
where  nine  or  more  persons,  besides 
the  family,  should  be  present  at  Divine 
worship,  was  declared  to  be  a  meeting- 
house within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Severe  as  this  law  was,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  operated  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  religion  against  which  it 
was  directed.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Scotland,  whose  apprehensions  on 
the  score  of  church-property  had  sub- 
sided, were  now  sincerely  attached  to 
the  faith  of  t^ieir fathers;  and  the  coun- 
tenance which  they  gave  to  the  epis- 
copalian clergy,  protected  tliem  gene- 
rally from  molestation.  The  latter 
began,  too,  in  many  instances,  to  cool 
in  their  zeal  for  the  exiled  house ;  and 
though  King  George  was  not  prayed 
for  by  name,  it  is  certain  that  a  denial 
of  his  right  to  the  throue  which  be 
filled  was  no  where  looked  upon  as  a 
qualification  to  communicate  in  their 
chapels.  Nay,  there  were  many  among 
them  who  abjured  the  doctriue  of  un- 
defeasible  hereditary  right;  and  who, 
holding  that  allegiance  and  protection 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  convertible, 
would  have  willingly  sworn  obedience 
to  the  reigning  house,  had  not  the  ab- 
surd oath  of  abjuration  stuck  iu  their 
throats.  But  the  house  of  Hanover 
bad  other  enemies  than  the  Episco- 
palians of  Scotland.  It  was  the  un- 
wise policy  of  the  two  first  Georges, 
and  no  hankering  after  popery  or  pre- 
lacy, which  induced  so  many,  both  of 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  St.  Germains ;  and  which, 
when  Charles  Edward  entered  upon 
his  romantic  expedition  in  1745,  dnsw 
around  his  stanaard  most  of  those  who 
joined  it.~  We  know  that  tl)e  High- 
land clans  were  swayed  by  a  difierent 
principle.  Theira  was,  indeed,  the 
romance  of  chivalrous  feeling;  the  chief 
of  their  chiefs  was  the  representative 
of  the  royal  Stuarts,  and  they  followed 
him  rather  in  that  character  than  as 
their  sovereign.  But  in  the  low  coun- 
try, both  north  and  soutli  of  the  Tweed, 
neither  religious  prejudice  nor  a  belief 
in  the  Divine  right  operated  half  so 
effectually  in  making  Jacobites,  as  an 
abhorrence  of  the  un-English  manners 
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and  un-English  policy  of  the  Hano- 
verian monarch. 

The  Whigs  and  Preshyterians  of  Scot^ 
land  had  beheld  with  no  kindly  eye 
the  state  of  comparative  repose  which 
the  Episcopalians  were  so  long  per-* 
mitted  to  enjoy ;  and  they  eagerly  took 
advantage  of  the  events  of  1745  and 
1746  to  break  in  upon  it.  As  if  none 
but  Scottish  Episcopalians  had  joined 
the  prince's  standard,  the  fiiiy  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  mob  vras  let  loose 
exclusively  upon  them.  Their  chapels 
were  burned  to  the  ground ;  or,  where 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  apply 
fire,  shut  up  and  demolished.  Their 
ministers  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
to  the  hills,  their  houses  plundered,  and 
their  families  subjected  to  the  worst 
insults;  while,  on  the  return  of  what 
was  called  order,  the  legislature  took 
up  the  business  of  oppressing  them. 
An  act  was  passed  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  which  provided, 
*'  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1746,  every  person  exercising 
the  function  of  a  pastor  or  minister  in 
any  episcopal  meeting-house  in  Scot- 
land, without  registering  his  letters  of 
orders,  and  taking  all  the  oaths  required 
by  law,  and  praying  for  his  majesty 
King  George  and  the  royal  family  by 
name,  shall  for  the  first  offence  sufier 
six  months'  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
second,  be  transported  to  some  of  his 
majesty's  plantations  for  life."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  every  house  in 
which  five  or  more  persons  assembled 
for  purposes  of  worship,  was  declared  to 
be  a  meeting-house ;  and  that  no  letters 
of  orders  were  received  for  registration, 
except  those  conferred  by  some  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland. 

Harsh  as  this  act  was,  it  proved  but 
the  beginning  of  troubles.  Persons 
frequenting  Divine  worship  in  an  epis- 
copal meeting-house  were  required  to 
give  information  within  five  days,  on 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Peers  who  should  have  attended  twice 
in  a  year,  were  deprived  of  their  poli- 
tical privileges ;  commoners,  under 
similar  circumstances,  of  their  quali- 
fications to  sit  in  parliament,  and  their 
right  of  vote.  But  the  climax  came  in 
1748.  It  was  then  enacted,  "  That  no 
letters  of  orders,  not  granted  by  some 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
of  Ireland,  should,  from  and  after  the 
29th  of  September,  be  sufficient  to 
qualify  any  pastor  or  minister  of  any 
episcopal  meeting  in  Scotland,  whether 


the  same  had  been  registered  before  or 
since  the  1st  of  September,  1746;  and 
that  every  such  registration,  whether 
made  before  or  since,  should,  from  and 
afier*  the  said  29th  of  September,  be 
null  and  void."  Here  was  a  blow 
levelled  directly  at  the  religion  of  the 
Episcopalians.  It  vras  not  their  poli- 
tical  principles  that  were  objectea  to ; 
it  was  no  condition,  such  as  praying 
for  the  king  by  name,  or  taking  the 
oaths,  that  was  proposed.  No ;  this 
was  a  statute  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant — a 
statute  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestant 
episcopacy  fiom  Scotland ;  for  we  need 
not  tell  you,  friend  Gowkthrapple,  that 
according  to  the  fiuth  of  all  Episco- 
palians, the  sacraments — the  badges  of 
the  Christian  covenant — can  be  admi- 
nistered only  by  persons  canon icalty 
ordained.  Compare  this  with  the 
worst  persecutions  to  which  the  hilU 
folk  were  subjected.  They  had  only 
to  pray  for  the  king  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  no  human  being 
would  have  molested  them.  But  neither 
swearing  nor  praying  could  obtain  for 
the  Episcopalians  a  sanction  firom  the 
state  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
This  was  a  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake  with  a  vengeance  I 

Amid  all  these  discoun^ments  and 
difficulties,  the  Episcopal  Church  con-» 
tinned  to  discharge  its  functions,—^ 
humbly,  indeed,  and  in  the  strictest 
privacy,  but  still  without  faltering. 
The  canonical  succession  of  bishops 
was  kept  up;  and  in  private  apart- 
ments, with  doors  closed,  or  far  away 
in  remote  villages  and  hamlets,  the 
faithful  met  together  to  celebrate,  under 
their  auspices,  Divine  worship.  But 
there  were  no  meetings  among  them, 
with  arms  in  their  hands — there  was 
no  giving  over  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
his  family  and  advisers,  to  hell — there 
was  no  solemn  oath  taken  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Presbyterianism — no  war 
levied  against  the  powers  that  were. 
And  do  not  suppose,  worthy  Mr. 
Gowkthrapple,  that  the  Episcopalians 
abstained  trom  active  resistance  only 
because  they  wanted  numbers  where- 
with to  resist  effectually.  We  tell  you 
that  in  1748,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, the  counties  north  of  the  Tay 
swarmed  with  Episcopalians ;  and  that 
the  Gordons,  the  Ohphants,  and  the 
Ogilvies  were  at  least  as  prompt  to 
grasp  the  sword,  and  as  able  to  wield  it, 
as  the  conventicle -frequenting  broad 
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ftomMts  'oTC^ftdsmuir  or  the  Kirk  of 
Shots.  The  Episcopalians  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent temper  from  the  Coyenanters. 
To  endure  persecution  for  the  truth's 
sake  they  were  both  willing  and  able ; 
neither  would  they  have  been  reluctant 
to  join  once  more  the  standard  of  the 
Stuarts,  had  it  been  fiirly  unfurled. 
Bat  their  religion  had  taught  them 
that  there  was  nothing  either  manly 
or  Christian  in  keeping  their  native 
country  in  a  constant  ferment,  or  in 
shedding  their  own  blood  and  the 
blood  (n  others  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  Hieli. 

All  this  while  the  bishops  and 
cleigy — from  whom  the  remnant  of 
what  had  once  been  the  property  of 
the  churdi  was  taken  away — found  a 
precarious  and  scanty  subsistence  in 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
bearen.  With  that,  however,  they 
were  content;  for  a  long  course  of 
adversity  had  efiectually  delivered 
them  from  the  influence  of  worldly 
ambition ;  and  they  looked  for  gilded 
mitres  only  in  heaven.  A  more  single- 
minded  race  never  lived.  Yet  were 
there  many  among  them  eminent  for 
their  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments. The  names  of  Sage,  Falconar, 
Campbell,  Rattray,  Gillan,  and  Rait, 
are  not  unworthy  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
same  catalogue  with  those  of  our  own 
ablest  divinesi  to  whom,  in  respect  of 
piety,  disinterestedness,  and  devotion 
to  their  Master's  interests,  ecclesiastical 
history  records  none  superior. 

Time  passed,  and  there  at  length  came 
to  the  throne  a  prince  who,  bom  and 
educated  in  this  country,  made  it  his 
highest  and  freest  boast  that  he  was  an 
Englishman.  George  III.  vras  indeed 
the  lather  of  his  people ;  and  no  por- 
tion of  his  subjects  had  greater  cause 
to  rejoice  in  his  elevation  to  the  regal 
dignity  than  the  Episcopalians  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  true  that  the  penal  laws 
still  remained  upon  the  statute-book, 
and  that  peers  and  lay  gentlemen  who 
frequented  Scottish  Episcopal  meeting- 
houses continued  to  be  deprived  of 
some  of  their  most  valued  political 
privileges ;  but  to  officious  informations 
against  the  clergy  no  encouragement 
was  given,  and  several  of  the  chaf>els 
which  had  been  shut  up  were  re-opened. 
Had  tliis  wise  and  generous  policy  been 
carried  a  little  farther,  and  the  absurd 
oath  of  abjuration  repealed,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  the  monarch 
wished   it  to  be,  a  few  years  would 


have  seen  the  extirpation  of  Jacobitisnoi 
from  Scotland,  and  the  king  every 
where  prayed  for  by  name.  But  the 
Episcopalians  could  not  take  that  oath 
so  long  as  the  grandson  of  James  VII  f. 
of  Scotland  survived.  They  therefove 
continued  to  exist  as  a  proscribed  body, 
whose  peaceable  deportment,  and  pious 
and  unobtrusive  conversation,  caused 
the  very  ministers  of  the  laws  to  shut 
their  eyes  as  they  passed  by  them. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church,  when  an  event 
befel,  of  which,  as  it  first  brought  her 
rulers  out  of  the  obscurity  into  which 
the  penal  laws  had  cast  them,  we  are 
required  to  take  notice.    At  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  and  the  final 
separation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  all  political  con- 
nexion between  the  Episcopal  churches 
of  America  and  England   necessarily 
ceased.    But  as  an  Episcopal  church 
could  not  exist  without  a  bishop  or 
bishops,  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  sent 
over  one  of  their  body,  the  very  respect- 
able Dr.  Seabury,  to  be  consecrate  hv 
the  English  hierarchy.     Dr.  Seabury  s 
character    being    known    and   justly 
estimated  in  London,  the  primate  and 
his  colleagues  were  well  disposed  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
necticut  clergy ;  but  there  stood  a  dif- 
ficulty  in  the  way,  which  they  felt 
themselves  unable  to  overcome.    The 
consecration  service,  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  re- 
quires that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  shall  be  taken  by  the  bishop 
elect;  and  these  oaths  an  American 
bishop  was  of  course  precluded  from 
taking.   No  doubt,  an  act  of  parliament 
might  have  been  procured,  to  dispense 
with    the    oaths   under  the   peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  if  we 
recollect  right,  advances  were  actually 
made  to  obtain  such  an  act.    But  the 
American  clergy  were  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  necessary  delay;  and  Dr.  Sea- 
bury was  in  consequence  advised  to 
apply  to  the  Scottish  bishops.     He 
did  so ;  and  a  correspondence  ensued 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  spiritual  brethren  north  of  the 
Tweed,  which  drew  towards  the  latter 
— somewhat  tardily,  indeed,  but  efiec* 
tually  —  the  attention  of  the  Church  of 
England .   The  result  was  that  Dr.  Sea- 
bury was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  on 
the  14th  of  Sept.  1784,  by  Bishop  Gil- 
gour,  primus,  and  Bishops  Petrie  and 
Skinner ;  so  that  the  humble  and  op- 
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pressed  ZioD  Id  Scotladd  has  had  the 
BODour  to  found  that  great  and  flourish- 
ing  church,  which  now  includes  within 
ks  pale  a  large  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States. 

The  eyes  of  the  English  hierarchy 
being  now  directed  towards  Scotland, 
«  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  the  Episco- 
palians those  severe  legal  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured.  While 
this  was  in  progress,  tlie  unfortua—r 
Charles  Edward  died ;  and  tlMr  last 
serious  obstacle  to  the  traaifattnce  of 
even  a  Jacobite's  alle^Mce  to  tke 
house  of  Hanover  wgs  set  aside. 

Accordingly,  oa  the  261b  of  May, 
1788,  his  majesCy,  Kiqf  George  II I. » 
was  publiely  prayed  Ibr  in  the  terms 
of  the  Bogfish  htaBfgyy  which  for  many 
yeaiv  fiod  beeo  exclusively  used  in  the 
cpitcopalcfaftpels  of  Scotland.  Still  there 
^'ere  jealousies  to  smoothe  down,  and 
pTifWfCes  to  overcome,  ere  the  friends 
af  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  could  accom- 
plish their  purpose ;  and  for  the  space 
of  four  years  longer,  the  most  loyal 
and  orderly  class  of  the  king's  subjects 
north  of  Tweed  were  liable  to  fines, 
imprisonments,  and  even  to  transporta- 
tion, at  the  will  of  eveiy  worthless 
miscreant  who  chose  to  act  the  part 
of  a  public  informer.  But,  in  1792, 
a  bill  was  at  last  carried  through  both 
l^ouses,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
which  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful 
state  of  things.  Tlie  Episcopalians 
received  the  open  protection  of  the 
law;  of  which,  so  long  as  even  a 
remnant  of  tlie  monarchy  remains,  they 
are  not  likely  again  to  be  deprived. 

From  that  era  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  have 
mainly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  unshaken  loyalty  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  their  steady  devotion  to  the 
constitution  as  by  law  established. 
Poor  their  bishops  and  clergy  are,  and 
always  have  been  ;  for,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  their  maintenance  is 
derived  exclusively  from  the  bene- 
factions and  subscriptions  of  their  re- 
spective congregations ;  and,  though 
some  excellent  individuals  undertook, 
early  in  this  century,  to  procure  for 
them  donations  from  the  wealthy  and 
well-disposed,  the  profits  of  that  fund 
have  not  been  such  as  to  materially  im- 
prove their  condition.  It  is  true  that 
an  occasional  grant  used  to  be  made  to 
them  from  the  privy-purse.     During 


the  administration  of  Lord  lAvetjpooly  a- 
f£gium  Domtm^  amounting  to  1,200/., 
was  divided  among  them ;  and  th* 
puke  of  Wellington,  besides  coatiammg 
the  gift,  was,  we  believe^  MIkied  to 
make  some  regular  vsoviiton  for  ikm 
wreck  of  the  okl  Mteofishmeal  oot  of 
the  crown's  tkan  in  its  pteader,  called 
the  bisfaof^  rents.  Bat  the  Scottish 
EpMaspalians-  mm  a  peaceable  and  an 
Merly  be^.  They  are  no  lovers  of 
change;  ihey  do  not  patronise  political 
yunuu;  they  are  content  to  remain 
poor  and  lowly  themselves,  rather  than 
take  the  chance  of  reaping  advantage 
from  a  convulsion.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  the  sort  of  persons  on  whom 
those  will  look  with  favour  who  have 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Attwood  and 
flatter  Mr.  O'Connell ;  neither  do  they 
covet  the  favour  either  of  die  kings 
ministers  or  of  the  king's  ministers' 
master,  the  mob.  The  main  article  in 
their  creed — the  Shibboleth  of  their 
political  and  religious  faith  —  is  that 
sentence  which  telb  them  *'  to  fear 
God  and  honour  the  king ;"  and  they 
are  too'  much  in  earnest  to  think  even 
of  coquetting  with  those  whose  ultimate- 
designs  tend  to  effect  neither  the  one 
object  nor  the  other.     Consider,  we 

Eray  you,  what  has  been  their  course  of 
Lte.  As  a  body,  they  have  studiously 
held  aloof  from  the  strife  of  sects  and 
parties  which  has  shaken  the  land  to 
its  centre.  Though  not  unmindful 
that  the  present  Established  Church 
rose  to  its  eminence  on  their  ruin,  they 
have  not  only  rejected  with  becoming 
dignity  the  invitations  of  the  Dissenters 
to  join  them  in  a  crusade  against  the 
Establishment,  but  they  have  addressed 
the  throne,  and  petitioned  both  houses 
in  favour  of  the  existing  institutions  in 
church  and  state.  If  ever,  in  modern 
times,  an  example  has  been  set  of  Chris- 
tian forbearance  in  the  oblivion  of  wrong, 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  dis- 
played it.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this. 
A  body  which  counts  among  its  lead- 
ers such  men  as  the  venerable  Bishop 
Gleig,  Bishop  Walker,  Bishop  Jolly, 
and,  though  last  not  least.  Dr.  Russell 
of  Leith,  is  not  likely  to  lend  itself  to 
the  unholy  purposes  of  a  Hough  and 
his  associates. 

We  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  !  We 
seeking  to  represent  its  ministers  as  a 
tyrannical  and  overbearing  body  1  Dear 
Gowkthrapple,  you  mistake  us  quite. 
Of  what  tne  Presbyterian  church  once 
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was^wben  it  consisted  exclusively  of 
Covenanters,  we  have  indeed  our  own 
opinion ;  but  of  what  it  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  back,  no  human 
being  can  think  more  favourably  than 
ourseWes.  We  know  that  its  clergy 
are,  generally  speaking,  pious,  consci- 
entious, and  learned ;  that  its  constitu- 
tion is  well  adapted  to  the  temper  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  placed  ; 
and  that  its  endowments,  though  re- 
spectable, are  not,  God  knows,  too 
ample.  Were  it  overthrown,  there^ 
fore,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  more 
grievous  misfortune  could  befiiU  the 
land.  Why  then  should  you  suppose 
that  we,  or  the  men  whose  history  we 
have  been  sketching,  entertain  any 
other  feeling  for  that  church  than  the 
most  profound  respect;  nay,  we  will 
convince  you  that,  Episcopalian  though 
we  be,  we  have  no  possible  objection- 
to  Join  our  Presbyterian  brethren  in 
their  devotions.  liSt  us  go  together  to 
the  High  Church.  Hark!  what  sound 
is  that?  The  opening  psalm.  How 
like  a  burst  of  tnunder  it  rises;  how 
tb^  voices  blend  and  mingle ;  here  is 
no  choir  thrilling  forth  its  sweet  har- 
mony, no  deep-toned  f>rgan  pealing 
beneati)  the  vaulted  roof,  but  all — men, 
women,  children,  old,  yonng,  pouring 
forth,  in  rude  but  not  unharmonious 
music,  songs  of  glory  to  the  Most  High. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  which  tends 
more  to  excite  the  feelings,  and  to  carry 
them  even  to  God's  throne,  than  the 
well-managed    singing   of  an    entire 


congregation ;  there  may  be  hlse  notes 
here  and  there,  but  we  cannot  discern 
them ;  there  may  be  mockers  and  hy- 
pocrites among  the  melodists,  but  we 
cannot  detect  them.  From  rafter  to 
rafter,  and  from  aisle  to  aisle,  the  song 
of  praise  is  wafted,  while  the  bosoms  of 
the  most  cold  have  learned  to  glow 
with  at  least  a  momentary  enthusiasm. 
Let  us  enter.  Call  you  this  bald  ?  No 
doubt  we  miss  the  altar,  and  these  noble 
pillars  are  sadly  obscured  ;  but  if  the 
spectacle  of  crowded  pews  and  of 
galleries  that  groan  beneath  the  weight 
of  assembled  hearers  can  reconcile  any 
one  to  the  absence  of  that  chaste  and 
simple  ornament  which  gives  its  pe- 
culiar charm  to  an  English  parish 
church,  he  will  find  it  here.  To  be 
sure,  the  Geneva  cloak  is  not  attractive 
to  our  eyes ;  neither  are  we  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  of  that  long  ex- 
temporaneous prayer,  to  which,  how- 
ever, those  around  us  listen  with  deep 
attention.  But  the  sermon  is  a  good 
one,  and  delivered  with  much  eneigy, 
as  if  the  speaker  felt  the  importance  of 
the  subject  which  he  is  discussing,  and 
desired  others  to  feel  it  also :  we  hold 
your  Established  Church  in  the  highest 
possible  respect. 

Thank  you,  sir,  but  we  would  rather 
not  visit  the  castle  to-day:  to-morrow 
we  will  gladly  put  ourselves  under 
your  guidance;  but  for  the  present 
we  adjourn  to  our  inn^  and  so,  good 
evening. 
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THE  80N0S  OF  FRANCE. 

ON  WINEy  wis,  WOEMEM,  WOODEN  SHOES,  FlLOSOPHY,  FBOGS,  AND  FEEE  TRADE. 

(^From  the  Prout  Papers,) 

Chapter  II. — Woemen  and  Wooden  Shoes. 

"  Nell'  estate  all'  ombra,  nel  ioverao  al  fuoco. 
Finger'  per  gloria,  e  poetar'  per  giuoco." — Salvator  Rota, 

Cool  shade  is  summer's  haunts  fireside  November's ; 
The  red  red  rose  then  yields  to  glowing  embers : 
Drawings  of  cork  and  "  Croquis    place  before  ns ! 
And  let  old  Prout  strike  up  his  Gallic  chorus. — O.  Y« 

This  gloomy  month  is  peculiarly  disastrous  in  northern  climates.  Indeed,  our 
brethren  of  the  '^  broad  sheet"  are  so  phil(feophically  resigned  to  the  anticipated 
casualties  of  the  season,  that  they  keep  by  them,  in  stereotype,  the  long-accustomed 
annual  announcements,  which  at  this  time  never  fail  to  be  put  in  constant  requisi- 
tion ;  viz.  "  Death  by  Drowning,"  "  Extraordinary  Fog,"  "  Melancholy  Suicide," 
**  Serpentine  River,"  **  Felo  de  se,"  and  sundry  such  doleful  headings,  borrowed 
from  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Ovid's  Tristia,  the  Newgate  Calendar ^  and  other 
authors  in  the  dismal  line.  There  is  method  in  our  spleen,  and  punctuality  in  this 
periodical  recurrence  of  national  melancholy.  It  certainly  shewed  great  consi- 
aerateness  in  that  much-abused  man,  Guy  Faux,  to  have  selected  the  fifth  of 
November  for  despatching  the  stupid  and  unreformed  senators  of  Great  Britain : 
so  cold  and  comfortless  a  month  was  the  most  acceptable,  in  fact,  which  he  could 
possibly  have  chosen  for  warming  their  honourable  house  with  a  few  seasonable 
iisigots  and  forty-eight  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Philanthropic  citizen  I  Neither 
he  nor  Sir  William  Congreve,  of  rocket  celebrity — nor  Friar  Bacon,  the  original 
inventor  of  "villanous  saltpetn?" — nor  Parson  Malthus,  the  patentee  of  the 
**  preventive  check " —  nor  Dean  Swifl,  the  author  of  A  Modest  Proposal  for 
turning  into  Salt  Prcvinons  the  Offspring  of  the  Irish  Poor — nor  Brougham, 
the  originator  of  the  new  reform  in  the  poor-laws  —  nor  Mr.  O'Connell,  the 
Belisarius  of  the  poor-box,  and  the  stancn  opponent  of  any  provision  lor  his 
hal^tarved  felbw-creatures — will  ever  meet  their  reward  in  &iis  world,  nor  even 
be  appreciated  or  understood  by  their  blind  and  ungrateful  fellow-countrymen. 
Happily,  however,  for  some  of  the  above-mentioned  worthies,  there  is  a  warm 
comer  reserved,  if  not  in  Westminster  Abbey,  most  certainly  in  '<  another  place ;" 
where  alone  (God  forgive  us  1),  we  incline  to  think,  their  merits  can  be  suitably 
acknowledged. 

Sono^ul,  indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  verily  deplorable 
the  November  chapter  of  accidents,  if,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  sublunary 
desolation  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Father  Prout  were,  like  the  sun,  to 
obnubilate  his  disk,  veil  his  splendour,  and  withdraw  the  light  of  his  countenance 
from  a  gloomy  and  disconsolate  world. 

«  Dam  caput  obscurik  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  etemam  timuerunt  sscula  noctem." — Geargie,  I, 

Then,  indeed,  would  unmitigated  darkness  thicken  the  already  ''palpable" 
obscure;  dulness  would  place  another  padlock  on  the  human  understanding, 
and  knowledge  be  at  one  grand  entrance  (airly  shut  out.  But,  no  1  such  a  cala- 
mity, such  a  ''disastrous  twilight,"  shall  not  befall  our  planet,  as  long  as  there  is 
MS.  in  "  the  chest "  or  shot  in  the  locker.  Generations  vet  unborn  shall  walk 
in  the  blaze  of  Front's  wisdom,  and  the  learned  of  our  own  day  shall  still  continue 
to  light  the  pipe  of  knowledge  at  the  focus  of  this  intense  luminary.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced,  so  essential  do  we  deem  the  continuance  of  these  periodi- 
cal essays  to  the  happiness  of  our  contemporaries,  that  were  we  {quod  Deus 
avertat  /)  to  put  a  stop  to  our  accustomed  issues  of  **  Prout  paper,"  forgeries 
would  instantly  get  into  circulation ;  a  false  paper-currency  would  be  attempted ; 
there  would  arise  ^^tv)«-Prouts  and  ^^iv)«-propnets :  but  they  would  deceive  no 
one,  much  less  the  elect.  Every  one  knows  how  that  great  German  chemist. 
Farina  of  Cologne,  is  ccmstantly  obliged  to  caution  the  public  in  the  envelope  of 
VOL.  \,  no.  LIX.  Q  Q 
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his  long  glass  bottles,  against  all  spurious  distillations  of  his  wonderful  water : 
"  Rowland/'  of  Hatton  Garden,  has  found  more  than  one  "  Oliver''  vending  a 
counterfeit  << incomparable  Macassar;"  and  our  friend  Bob  Oldei^ writes  to  us 
from  Cork  to  be  on  our  guard  against  an  illegitimate  '*  Eukeirogeneion,*'  for  h6 
swears  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  that  there  is  no  shaving  cosmetic  genuine 
unless  it  bear  his  most  illegiole  signature.  Now,  foUowii.g  the  example  of  these 
gentlemen,  we  give  iatr  notice,  that  no  *'  Prout  paper ''  is  the  real  thing  unless  it 
have  a  label  prefixed,  signed  ''  Oliver  Yorke.  There  is  a  certain  Bridgewater 
treatise  now  in  circulation,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Blarney  Doctor ;  but 
it  is  a  sheer  hoax  :  an  artUi  has  also  taken  up  tiie  name,  but  he  must  be  an  im- 
postor, not  known  on  WatergrassliilL  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the 
taw  of  celibacy,  *'  the  Father''  can  have  left  behind  him  no  children,  or  posterity 
whatever :  therefore,  none  but  himself  can  hope  to  be  his  parallel.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  may  have  "  nephews,"  and  other  collateral  descendants ;  for 
we  admit  the  truth  of  that  celebrated  placard,  or  lampoon,  stuck  on  the  mutilated 
statue  of  Pasquiu,  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Borghese  (Paul  IV.) : 

"  Cum  factor  rerum  privaret  semine  olemm. 
In  Satanaa  votum  sucoaasit  tarba  n«poCum/* 

"  Of  bantlings  when  our  clergymen  were  freed  from  having  bevies. 
There  next  arose,  a  crowd  of  woes,  a  multitude  otnevies!" 

But  should  any  audacious  thief  attempt  to  palm  himself  off  as  a  son  or  reeognised 
representative  of  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  most  barren  upland  in  the  eoonty  of 
Cork,  let  him  look  sharp,  or  Terry  Callaghan,  who  has  got  a  aitnatioD  in  the 
Ixjndon  police  (through  the  patronage  of  Feaigus  O'Connor)^  will  collar  the 
ruffian  in  the  most  inaccessible  garret  of  Grub  Street :  to  profime  so  respectable 
a  signature,  the  fellow  must  be  what  Terry  calls  '^  a  bad  mimber  intirely ;" 
what  we  English  call  a  **  jail  bird ;"  what  the  French  denominate  a  **  vrai 
gibier  de  greve  ;*'  termed  in  Latin  *'  corvuM  paiUmiarka ;"  and  by  the  Greeks, 

We  have  nothing  furdier  to  add  in  this  introductory  prolusion^  only  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  following  oommunicatioQ  from  Germany,  rafemBg 
to  our  last  batch  of  "  Songs  of  France."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  stanch  friend 
of  old  England,  and  an  uncompromising  disciple  of  Heoima  —  the  sleriing 
patriot,  the  eloquent  lawyer,  and  the  frtcetious  knight.  Sir  Charles  Wetberell. 
Great  men's  peculiarities  attract  no  small  share  of  public  attention :  thus,  er.  gr. 
Napoleon's  method  of  plunging  his  fore-finger  and  thumb  into  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  in  lieu  of  a  snuff-box,  was  the  subject  of  much  European  commentaiy ; 
and  one  of  the  twelve  Caesan  was  nick-named  Caliguhi  from  a  peculiar  tort  of 
Wellington  boot  which  he  happened  to  fancy.  (Vide  Suet,  in  vUL)  Some  iireverent 
poet  has  not  scrupled  to  notice  the  distinguishing  feature  in  our  learned  corre- 
spondent s  habiliment,  stating  him  to  be 


Much  famed  for  length  of  sound  sagacious  speeches. 
More  still  for  brevity  of  braoeleas  b s." 


a  quotation,  by  the  by,  not  irrelevant  to  tlie  topic  on  which  Sir  Charles  has 
fevoured  us  widi  a  line. 

"  Aix'la-ChapelU,  Oetob.  7. 
"  Dear  Yobkx, — I  Ve  just  been  paying  my  devotions  to  the  tomb  of  Charieaiagne 
(the  pride  of  this  oinUvant  metropolis  of  Europe),  and  on  my  return  to  my  hotel  I  find 
your  last  Number  on  my  table.  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  at  page  475,  by  giving 
a  new  and  unheard-of  version  of  the  excellent  song  on  *' !«  hoa  Roy  Dagobeitt 
Instead  of  "avail  mis  sa  culotte  a  renvers"  all  good  editions  read  *<d«  tnnwn;" 
which  is  Quite  a  different  sense,  lectio  longe  wundatior :  he  wore  the  garment,  not 
inside  out,  but  wrong  side  foremost.  Again,  it  was  not  of  Austrasie  tbaX  he  was  king, 
but  of  "  Gallia  braccata.*'  Let  me  not  meet  any  similar  blunders  in  the  subsequent 
songs,  my  old  cock ! 

"  Yours  in  haste,  C.  W." 

Wishing  him  a  pleasant  tour  through  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  hoping 
it  may  be  long  ere  he  reach  that  fatal  goal  of  all  human  pilgrimages,  the  dkt  of 
Worms,  we  bow  to  the  baronet's  opinion,  and  stand  corrected. 

Oliver  Yorke. 
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WaUrgra^ai^  Nov.  183S. 
**  IlXS  ego  qvi  qwmdaia^^  is  an 
old  Latin  (:>rmula,  first  used  in  the 
leign  of  Augustus,  to  connect  the  epic 
cantos  of  the  warlike  ^neid  with  a 
far  more  polished  and  irreproachable 
poem,  its  agricultural  predecessor. 
Virgil  (something  like  Lord  Althorp 
when  he  indulges  iu  a  day-dream,  and 
thinks  posterity  will  forgive  the  blun- 
ders of  tlie  budget  in  consideration  of 
nis  excellent  breed  of  cattle)  sought 
thus  to  bolster  up  the  manifest  imper- 
fections of  his  heroic  characters  by  a 
cunning  reference  to  the  unexception- 
able Melibceus,  and  to  that  excellent 
old  Calabrian  farmer  whose  bees 
hummed  so  tunefully  under  the  ''  lofty 
towers  of  CEbalia/'  Tliis  is  an  old 
trick :  it  is  a  part  of  the  tactics  of  lite- 
rature, well  understood  by  that  awfully 
numerous  fraternity,  the  novel-writers, 
who  never  fail,  on  the  title-page  of 
every  successive  production,  to  men- 
tion some  previous  performance  of 
glorious  memory,  adroitly  reminding 
the  public  of  their  bygone  trophies 
in  the  field  of  literature,  and  of  some 
fortunate  hit  already  made  in  the 
chance-medley  of  modem  authorship. 
Now,  in  venturing  to  refer  to  a 
previous  paper  on  the  "  Songs  of 
X  ranee,''  my  object  is  not  similar :  my 
thoughts  are  not  their  thoughts.  To- 
tally unknown  to  my  contemporaries, 
and  anxious  to  cultivate  the  piivilege 
of  obscurity,  it  is  when  I  am  moulder- 
ing in  the  quiet  tomb  where  my  rustic 
parishioners  sliall  have  laid  me,  that 
these  papers,  the  ofispring  of  my  lei- 
sure, snail  start  into  life,  and  bask  in 
the  blaze  of  publicity.  Some  paternal 
publisher — perhaps  some  maternal  ma- 
gazine— will  take  charge  of  the  learned 
aeposit,  and  hatch  my  eggs  with  all 
the  triumph  of  successful  incubation. 
But  —  and  this  is  the  sole  object 
bf  these  preliminary  remarks  —  let 
there  be  care  taken  to  keep  each 
batch  separate,  and  to  keep  each  brood 
distinct.  The  FrenrA  heiCi  family 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  the 
chickens  of  the  Mvaoooff  duck ;  and 
each  series  of  "Proul  Papers"  should 
be  categorically  arranged.  Series  junc- 
turaque  pollet  {Hor.  art.  Poet).  For 
instance:  the  present  essay  ought  to 
come  after  one  bearing  the  date  of 
^'  October,''  and  containing  songs  about 
**  wine ;"  such  topic  being  appropriate 
to  that  mellow  month,  which^  from 
time  immemorial  (no  doubt  because 


it  happens  to  ffa3rme  with  the  word 
^' sober")  hab  been  set  apart  for  jolli- 
fication. 

I  have  called  these  efifiisions  the  off- 
sprihg  of  my  leisure ;  nor  do  I  see  any 
cause  why  the  hours  not  claimed  by 
my  sacerdotal  functions  should  be  re^ 
fused  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  I 
do  not  think  that  £rasmus  was  a  dis- 
credit to  his  cloth,  though  he  penned 
the  Mm^a;  EyiMfiUv*  The  sonnets  of 
Francis  Petrarca  were  not  deemed  a 
high  misdemeanour  at  the  papal  court 
of  Avignon,  though  written  oy  a  priest. 
Nor  was  Vida  a  less  exemplary  bishop 
in  his  diocese  of  Albi,  for  naving  sung 
in  immortal  verse  the  labours  of  the 
silk-worm  {Bomhtfcatj  B&le,  1537)  and 
the  game  of  chess  (Sckiaccia  luduSy 
Roma,  1527).  Yet  I  doubt  not  (for  I 
know  something  of  mankind)  that 
there  may  be  found  when  I  am  dead, 
in  some  paltry  provincial  circle  of 
gossips,  the  chosen  haunt  of  dulness 
and  all  uncharitableness,  creatures 
without  heart  and  without  brains, 
who  will  industriously  malign  my 
motives,  and  try  to  stigmatise  my 
writings,  as  unbefitting  the  exalted 
character  in  which  I  glory — that  of 
an  aged  priest  (however  unworthy), 
and  a  humble  joint  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  venerable  church  of  Rome. 
To  them  I  say  that  my  zeal  for  the 
character  of  my  order**  vras  not  less 
than  theirs ;  and  that,  while  their 
short-sightedness  I  deplore,  their  ran- 
corous malevolence  I  contemplate  not 
in  anger  but  in  sorrow.  Their  efforts 
can  only  recoil  on  themselves.  When 
a  snake  in  the  island  of  Malta  en- 
twined itself  round  the  arm  of  Paul, 
with  intent  to  sting  the  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  gently  shook  the  viper 
from  his  wrist;  and  he  was  not  to 
blame  if  the  reptile  fell  into  the  fire. 

But  to  return  to  the  interesting  sub* 
ject  of  our  literary  researches.  Full 
gladly  do  I  once  more  resume  the 
pleasant  theme,  and  launch  my  simple 
skiff  on  the  wide  expanse  of  song  — 


« 


Once  more  upon  the  waters ;  yea, 
once  more !" 


The  minstrelsy  of  France  is  to  me  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  intellectual 
pleasure,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  I  do  not  carry  the  public  with  roe  in 
the  appreciation  I  make  of  such  refined 
enjoyment.  The  admirers  of  what  is 
delicate  in  thought  or  polished  in  ex* 
pression  will    need    no    apology  for 
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drawing  their  attentioD  to  these  ex- 
quisite trifles:  and  the  student  of 
general  literature  will  acknowledge  the 
connecting  link  which  unites,  though 
unseen,  the  most  apparently  remote 
and  seemingly. dissimilar  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  "  Omne$  enim 
artet  qua  ad  kumanUatem  pertinent 
habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum" 
sayeth  Cicero  (^pro  Archia  poetA),  But 
in  the  pleasant  province  of  legendary 
lore  through  which  I  propose  to  make 
excursions,  there  are  certain  local  and 
national  features  of  attraction  pecu- 
liarly captivating.  To  what  class  of 
Englishmen,  since  the  conquest  of  this 
iair  island  and  its  unfortunate  sister  by 
the  chivadrous  Normans,  can  the  songs 
of  that  gallant  race  of  noble  marauders 
and  glorious  pirates  be  without  thrilling 
interest  ?  Not  to  relish  such  specimens 
of  spirit-stirring  poesy,  the  besotted 
native  must  be  oniy  fit  to  herd  among 
swine,  with  a  collar  round  his  neck 
like  the  Saxon  serf  of  Cedric,  or  eke 
be  a  superficial  idiot,  like  *'  Wamba 
the  son  of  Wit-less  the  jester."  Select- 
ing one  class  of  the  educated  public, 
by  way  of  exemplification,  wliere  aU 
are  concerned, — to  that  most  acute  and 
discriminating  body,  the  bar,  the  Ian** 
guage  of  France  and  her  troubadoura 
Cometh  in  the  character  of  a  profes- 
sional acquaintanoe,  to  be  carefully 
cultivated;  and  roost  happy  shall  I 
deem  mvself  if,  by  submitting  to  their 

rrusal  these  gay  and  amusing  ballads, 
shall  have  reconciled  them  to  the 
many  tedious  hours  they  are  doomed 
to  spend  in  conning  over  what  to 
them  must  otherwise  appear  the  semi- 
barbarous  terms  of  jurisprudence  be- 
queathed by  William  Rufus,  with  the 
very  structure  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  coeval  with  its  oak-roof  and  its 
cobwebs.  In  rpfierence  to  the  Gallic 
origin  of  our  law  and  its  idiom,  it 
was  Juvenal  who  wrote  that  inspired 
verse  {Sat,  xv.,  v.  1 10), 


'*  Gallia  causidieoa  docuit  facunda 
Britannos;' 


.»» 


Goidtmith» 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song, 
And  if  yon  find  it  wondrous  short, 

It  cannot  bold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  lived  a  man. 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 


and  in  that  single  line  he^umished  an 
incontestable  proof  that  poetry  is  akin 
to  prophecy,  and  that  the  "  eye,  ih  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,'*  can  discover  even 
the  most  improbable  future  event  in 
the  womb  of  time. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  voca- 
bulary of  France  is  admitted  to  be 
of  high  importance  in  the  perusal 
of  our  early  writers  in  history,  as 
well  as  in  legislation ;  its  aid  may 
be  felt  in  poetry  and  prose,  as  well 
as  in  Chancery  and  Doctors*  Com- 
mons. An  old  song  has  been  found 
of  consequence  in  elucidating  an  un- 
intelligible clause  or  a  disputed  con- 
struction ;  and,  singular  to  relate,  the 
only  title-deed  the  Genoese  can  put 
forward  to  claim  the  invention  of  the 
mariners'  compass  is  the  lay  of  a 
French  troubaaour.*  Few  are  aware 
to  what  extent  the  volatile  literature  of 
our  merry  neighbours  has  pervaded 
the  mass  of  British  authorahip,  and  by 
what  secret  influences,  of  imitation  and 
of  reminiscence,  the  spirit  of  Gallic 
song  has  flitted  through  the  conquered 
island  of  Britain.  From  Geoffry  Chaucer 
to  Tom  Moore  (a  vast  interval  I)  there 
is  not  one,  save  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare perhaps,  whose  writings  do  not 
TCtray  the  secret  working  of  this  fo- 
reign essence,  mixed  up  with  the  erode 
material  of  Saxon  grovrth,  and  causing 
a  sort  of  gentle  fermentation  most  de- 
lectable to  the  natives.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, Oliver  Goldsmith,  whom  every 
schoolboy  knows  by  heart,  and  every 
critic  calls  an  eminently  JSagiuA  writer 
of  undoubted  originality;  now  place 
in  juxtaposition  with  an  old  French 
song  two  of  his  much-admired  fugitive 
pieces,  the  Elegy  on  a  Mad  J^og^  and 
the  Panegyric  of  Mrt,  Mary  Blaze, 
and  judge  for  yourselfif  Ihave  not  a 
case  m  point  c 


L§  Troubadour  La  Monnoy$* 

Messires,  voos  plaist.il  d*onir 
L'air  da  fameax  La  Paliasel 

U  pourra  vous  r^joair, 
Poarvu  qu'il  voos  divertisse. 

II  6tait  affable  et  doux, 

De  rhumeur  de  feu  son  pere ; 
II  n'^tait  guere  en  couiroux. 

Si  ce  n'est  dans  sa  colere. 


*  A  ballad  entitled  La  BibU,  from  the  pen  of  Guyot  de  Provins,  dated  a.  d«  1190, 
and  commencing,  Do  noitreptre  Capottoile,  I  don*t  give  it,  because  it  attacks  the 
pope. — Pbout. 
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A  kiad  and  gentle  heart  he  had 
To  comfort  frienda  and  foea ; 

The  na^ed  erery  day  he  clad, 
'When  he  put  on  hia  dothea. 


Bien  inatruit  des  le  bercean, 
Onqu^,  tant  ^tait  honndte, 

II  ne  mettait  aon  chapeau, 
Qu'il  ne  se  couyrit  la  tite. 


So  much  for  this  Islington  model  of 
a  gentleman  according  to  "Oliver/' 
whoy  it  clearly  appeareth,  borrowed 
eyery  idea,  in  that  sort  of  pleasant 
iiooicalcommendation,  from  the  French 
^  Roland/'  his  predecessor.  As  to  poor 


,  Goldtmith, 

The  public  all,  of  one  accord, 

Lsonent  for  Mrs.  Blaae ; 
Who  neyer  wanted  a  good  word 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satina  new, 

"With  hoop  of  monatroua  aize. 

She  neyer  alumhered  in  her  pew 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes* 

Her  loye  waa  aought,  I  do  aver, 
By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 

The  king  himself  has  followed  her 
When  she  has  walked  before. 

Let  us  lament  in  sorrow  sore ; 

For  Kent  Street  well  may  say. 
That,  had  sheliyed  a  twelyemonth  more, 

She  had  not  died  to-day. 


My  readers  will,  no  doubt,  feel  some- 
yvbat  surprised  at  the  flagrant  coinci- 
dence manifest  in  these  parallel  pas- 
sages ;  and  1  can  assure  them,  that  it 
is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
cern for  the  hitherto  unimpeachable 
character  of  Goldsmith,  that  I  have 
brought  to  light  an  instance  of  petty 
larceny  perpetrated  by  Aim :  he  is  one 
for  whom  I  have  a  high  regard.  My 
friendship  is  also  very  great  for  Plato ; 
but  of  Truth  I  am  fondest  of  all :  so 
out  the  cat  must  go  from  the  bag  of 
concealment.  Why  did  he  not  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  source  of  his  in- 
spiration ?  Why  smuggle  these  French 
wares,  when  he  might  have  imported 
them  lawfully  by  paying  the  customary 
duty  of  acknowledgment.  The  Roman 
fabulistj  my  old  and  admired  friend 
Phaedrus,  honestly  tells  the  world  how 
he  came  by  his  wonderful  stock  in 
trade: 

"  iEsopus  anctor  quam  materiam  repent, 
Hanc  ego  poliyi  versibus  senariis." 

Such  is  the  sign-board  he  hangs  out  in 
the  prologue  to  his  book,  and  no  one 
can  complain  of  unfair  dealing.  But 
to  return  to  the  connexion  between  our 
literature  and  that  of  France. 


Mrs.  Blaze,  I  regret  to  say  that  her 
virtues  and  accomplishments  are  all 
second-hand ;  and  that  tlie  gaudy 
finery  in  which  her  poet  has  dressed 
her  out,  is  but  the  cast-off  frippery  of 
the  La  Palisse  wardrobe.    Ex,  gratid : 


Lt  Troubadour  La  Monnoife, 

II  brillait  comma  un  soleil, 
Sa  chevelure  ^it  blonde ; 

11  n'eut  pas  en  de  pareil, 
S'il  eut  6t6  aeul  au  monde. 

Mont^  sur  un  cheval  noir, 
Les  dames  le  minauderent; 

£t  c'eat  U  qu'il  se  fit  voir, 
A  ceux  qui  le  regarderent, 

Dana  un  auperbe  toumoi, 
Preat  a  foumir  sa  carriere, 

Quand  il  fut  devant  le  roi, 
Certes  il  ne  fut  pas  derriere. 

11  fot,  par  un  triste  sort, 
Bleaa^  d'une  main  cruelle ; 

On  croit,  pnisqu'il  en  est  mort. 
Que  la  playe  6tait  mortelle. 


Pope  avowedly  modelled  his  style  and 
expression  on  the  writings  of  Boileau ; 
and  there  is  perceptible  in  his  didactic 
essays  a  most  admirable  imitation  of 
the  lucid,  methodical,  and  elaborate 
construction  of  his  Gallic  original. 
Dryden  apjpears  to  have  read  with  pre- 
dilection the  works  of  Corneille  and 
Malherbe:  like  them  he  is  forcible, 
brilliant,  but  unequal,  turgid,  and  care- 
less. Addison,  it  is  apparent,  was  in- 
timately conversant  with  the  tasteful 
and  critical  writings  of  the  Jesuit 
Bouhours ;  and  Sterne  is  but  a  rifaci" 
mento  of  the  vicar  of  Meudon,  the 
erudite  Rabelais.  Who  will  Question 
the  influence  exercised  by  Moli^re 
over  bur  comic  writers, — Sheridan, 
Farquhar,  and  Congreve?  Indeed, 
our  theatre  seems  to  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  import  its  comedies 
from  France  wholesale  and  duty  free. 
At  the  brilliant  and  dazzling  torch 
of  La  Fontaine,  Gay  humbly  lit  his 
slender  taper ;  and  Fielding  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  his  manifold  obliga- 
tions to  Le  Sage,  having  drank  deep  at 
the  fountain  of  Gil  Bias,  Hume  the 
historian  is  notorious  for  his  Gallicisms; 
and,  perhaps  owing  to  his  long  resi- 
dence abroad,  the  [pompous  period  of 
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Gibbon  was  attuned  to  the  melody  bf 
Massillon.  If  I  do  not  mention  Milton 
among^  our  writers  who  have  profited 
by  the  perusal  of  continental  models, 
it  is  because  the  Italian  school  was 
that  in  which  he  formed  his  taste  and 
harmonised  his  rhythmic  period. 

But,  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  French 
phraseology  to  the  very  remotest  paths 
of  our  literary  domain,  let  us  examine 
the  chronicles  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
explore  the  writing  of  the  incompar- 
able Froissart.  His  works  form  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  wars  of  Cressy 
and  Agincourt;  he  was  alternately  a 
page  at  the  court  of  Dlois,  a  minstrel 
at  the  court  of  Winceslas  in  Brabant, 
a  follower  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
and  a  niivant  of  Queen  Philippa  of 
England.  Though  a  clergyman,  he 
was  decidedly  to  be  classified  under 
the  genus  troubadour;  partaking  more 
of  that  character  than  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical peculiarities.  For,  lest  I  should 
do  him  injustice,  by  giving  of  his  life 
and  opinions  a  false  idea  to  my  reader, 
I  shall  let  him  draw  his  own  portrait : 

"  Au  boire  je  prenda  grand  plaisir, 
Aussi  fais-je  en  beau  drapa  vestir  : 
Oir  de  m^n^strel  parolles, 
Veoir  danses  et  caroUes ; 

Yiolettea  en  leur  saison, 
£t  roses  blanches  et  vermeiUea. 

Voye  volontiers,  oar  c'eat  raison, 
Jeux  et  danaea  et  longues  veiUaa, 
£t  ehambret  pleinu  de  eandeUlu  i"  * 

Now  this  jolly  dog,  Froissart,  was 
the  intimate  friend  and  boon  comrade 
of  our  excellent  Geofiiry  Chaucer ;  and 
no  doubt  the  two  worthy  clercs  cracked 
many  a  bottle  together,  if  not  in  Cheap- 
side,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 
How  fax  Geoffry  was  indebted  to  the 
Frenchman  for  his  anecdotes  and  sto- 
ries, for  his  droll  style  of  narrative, 
and  the  pungent  salt  with  which  he 
has  seasoned  that  primitive  mess  of 
porridge,  the  Canterbury  Tales,  it 
would  be  curious  to  investigate ;  here 
I  merely  throw  out  the  hint  for  D'ls- 
raeli.  With  my  sprat  he  will  doubtless 
catch  a  whale.  But  it  is  singular  to 
find  the  most  distinguished  of  France, 


England,  and  Italy's  contemporary 
authors  met  shortly  after,  as  if  by  mu- 
tual appointment^  in  Provence,  the 
land  of  song.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Duke  of  Clarence's  visit  to  Milan 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Galeas  II. ; 
a  ceremony  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  Count  of  Savoy  and  tne  King  of 
Cyprus,  besides  a  host  of  literary 
celebrities.  Thither  came  Chaucer, 
Froissart,  and  Petrarca,  by  one  of  those 
chance  dispositions  of  fortune  which 
seem  the  result  of  a  most  provident 
foresight ;  and  as  if  the  triple  genius 
of  French,  English,  and  Italian  lite- 
rature had  presided  over  Uieir  re-unibn. 
It  was  a  literary  congress,  of  which  the 
consequences  are  felt  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  common  agreement  of  in- 
ternational feeling  in  the  grand  federal 
republic  of  letters.  Of  that  eventful 
colloquy  between  these  most  worthy 
representatives  of  the  three  leading  li- 
teratures of  Europe,  nothing  has  trans- 
pired but  the  simple  fact  of  its  occur- 
rence. Still  one  uing  is  certain,  viz. 
that  there  were  tlien  very  lew  features 
of  difference  in  even  the  languages  of 
the  three  nations  which  have  branched 
off,  since  that  period,  in  such  wide 
divergency  of  idiom. 
"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  !** 
Chaucer  has  acknowledged  that  it 
was  from  Petrarch  he  learned,  on  that 
occasion,  the  story  of  Griseldis ;  which 
story  Petrarch  had  picked  up  in  Pro- 
vence, as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by,  on 
producing  the  original  French  btdlad. 
But  .here  is  the  receipt  of  Chaucer, 
duly  signed,  and  most  circumstantial : 

"  I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  the  which  that  I 
Lemed  at  Padowe,  of  a  worthy  clerk. 
As  proved' by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  dead,  and  nailed  in  his  chest, 
I  pray  to  God  to  geve  his  sowle  rest. 
Frauncis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Hight  was  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoricke 

BO  swete 
Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie." 

Prologue  to  Griselidit  in  Cant,  Tales, 

We  learn  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (lib.  iii.),  and  from  various  con- 
temporary sources,  that  the  kings  of 
England,  immediate  successors  of  Wil- 


*  Tis  a  pi^  that  the  poetic  works  of  this  eminent  man  should  be  still  locked  up 
in  MS.  in  the  Biblioth.  du  Roi ;  but  a  few  fragments  have  been  printed,  and  these 
are  so  characteristic  and  racy,  that  they  create'  a  longing  for  the  remainder.  Whoever 
has  the  care  of  that  department  in  Paris,  has  not  done  his  duty  to  the  public  in  with- 
holding the  treasure.  Such  a  selfishness  might  be  expected  from  a  churlish  collector 
of  rarities  here  at  home ;  for  in  England  the  garden  of  MS.  is  kept  "  by  a  dragon  ;** 
but  in  France,  proh  pudor ! — Prout. 
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Iiam  the  Conqaeror,  brought  over  from 
Normandy  great  numbers  of  learned 
mcoy  to  fill  the  ecclesiastical  and  other 
beneficial  employments  of  the  country, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  English, 
who  were  considered  dunces  and  unfit 
for  office.  Any  one  who  bad  the  least 
pretension  to  be  considered  a  s^avant 
clerc  spoke  French,  and  disdained  the 
idiom  of  his  fellaw-countrymen.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  have  Robert 
Grosset^te,  the  well-known  bishop  of 
Lincoln  (who  was  bom  in  Suffolk), 
writing  a  work  in  French  called  Le 
Chasteau  d* Amour;  and  another,  Le 
Manuel  det  Pechces.  Of  this  practice 
Chaucer  complains,somewhat  quaintly, 
in  his  Testament  of  Love  (ed.  1542): 
**  Certes  there  ben  some  that  speke 
thyr  poysy  mater  in  Ffrench,  of  whyche 
speche  the  Ffrenchmen  have  as  gude 
a  fimtasye  as  we  have  in  hearing  of 


Ffrench  mennes  Englyshe/'  Tanner, 
in  his  Bibliotk,  Brit.,  hath  left  us  many 
curious  testimonies  of  the  feeling  whicn 
then  prevailed  on  this  subject  among 
the  jealous  natives  of  England.  See 
also  the  Ilarleian  MS.  3869. 

But  the  language  of  the  troubadours 
still  remained  common  to  both  coun- 
tries, when,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
domestic  and  public  life,  a  new  idiom 
had  sprung  up  in  each  separate  king- 
dom. Extraordinary  men  1  These 
songsters  were  the  favourites  of  every 
court,  and  the  patronised  of  every 
power.  True,  their  life  was  generally 
dissolute,  and  their  conduct  unscru- 
pulous :  but  the  mantle  of  poetic  in- 
spiration covered  a  multituae  of  sins. 
I  cannot  better  characterise  the  men, 
and  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  than 
by  introducing  the  ballad  of  B^ranger, 
the  "  Dauphin :" 


La  Naitsance  du  Dauphin, 

Du  bon  vieuz  terns  aouffrec  que  je  voaa  parle. 

JadiB  Richard,  troubadour  renomm6, 
Avait  pour  Rot  Jean,  Louis,  Philippe,  ou  Charle, 

Ne  S9ai8  lequel,  mais  il  en  fat  aim^. 
D'un  gro8  dauphin  on  fi^tait  la  naissance; 

Richard  a  Blois  6tait  depuis  un  jour* 
II  apprit  Ik  le  bonheur  de  la  France. 

Pour  votre  roi  chantez,  gai  troubadour ! 
Chantez,  cbantea,  jeune  et  gai  troubadour ! 

La  harpe  en  main  Richard  vient  aur  la  place : 
Chacun  lui  dit,  "  Chantez  notre  gar9on  !" 
D^votement  a  la  Vierge  il  rend  grace. 

Puis  au  dauphin  conaacre  uue  chanson. 
On  Tapplaodit ;  Fauteur  £tait  en  veine : 

Mainte  beauti  le  trouve  fait  au  tour, 
Disant  tout  has,  "  II  doit  piairt  iL  la  reine  /" 

Pour  votre  roi  chantez,  gai  troubadour ! 
Chantez,  chantez,  jeune  et  gai  troubadour ! 

Le  chant  fini,  Richard  court  a  I'^gliae ; 

Qu'y  vm-t-il  faire '{    11  cberche  un  confesseur. 
11  en  trouve  un,  gros  moine  a  barbe  grise, 
Des  moeurs  du  tems  inflexible  censeur. 
**  Ah,  sauvez  moi  dea  flammes  ^temelles ! 

M on  pere,  h^las !  c'est  un  vilain  s^jour." 
(«  ^n'atlC^fWIUS  fait  ?**    "  J'ai  trop  aim6  les  belles !" 
Pour  votre  roi  chantez,  gai  troubadour ! 
Chantez,  chantez,  jeune  et  gai  troubadour ! 


(( 


Le  grand  malbeur,  mon  pere,  c'est  qu*on  m*aime  !** 


D'abord  le  moine  a  la  mine  ^bahie ; 

Maia  il  reprend, "  Vou%  rt«B  hlcn  en  tour  ?  — 
VottrfioQc^iunui  ti'unc  ricf^c  abbai^c.'* 

Pour  votre  roi  chantez,  gai  troubadour ! 
Chantez,  chantez,  jeone  et  gai  troubadour ! 
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Le  moioe  ajoate :  "  £at-<m  fait  a  la  reine 
Un  prince  ou  deux,  on  pent  btre  sbuy^. 
Parlez  de  nous  a  notre  Boayeraioe : 

AUec,  mon  fils !  voub  direz  cinq  Ave.** 
Richard  absous,  gagnant  la  capitale, 

Au  nouTeaa-n6  voit  prodiguer  Tamour ; 
Viye  a  jamais  notre  race  royale  ! 

Pour  TOtre  roi  chantez,  gai  troubadour  \ 
Cbantez,  chantez,  jeune  et  gai  troubadour ! 

Tke  DauphMt  Birthday. 

Let  me  sing  you  a  song  of  the  good  old  times. 

About  Ricnard  the  troubadour, 
Who  was  loyed  by  the  king  and  the  queen  for  his  rhymes  ; 

But  by  which  of  our  kings  I'm  not  sure. 
Now  a  dauphin  was  born  while  the  court  was  at  Blois^ 

And  all  France  felt  a  gladness  pure ; 
Richard's  heart  leapt  for  joy  when  he  heard  *twas  a  boy. 

Sing  for  your  king,  young  and  gay  troubadour ! 
Sing  well  you  may,  troulwdour  young  and  gay ! 

So  he  went  with  his  harp,  on  his  proud  shoulder  hung, 

To  the  court,  the  resort  of  the  ga^ ; 
To  the  Virein  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  he  sung. 

For  the  dauphin,  a  new  "  rondelay. 
And  our  nobles  flocked  round  at  the  heart-stirring  sound. 

And  their  dames,  dignified  and  demuxa,. 
Praised  his  bold,  gallant  mien,  and  said  "  He'll  pleaee  the  queen  /'* 

Smg  for  your  king,  young  and  gay  troubadour ! 
Oh,  sing  well  joa  may,  troubadour  young  and  gay ! 

But  the  song  is  now  hushed,  and  the  crowd  is  dispersed : 

To  the  abbey,  lo !  Richard  repairs, 
And  he  seeks  an  old  monk,  in  the  legend  well  yersed. 

With  a  long  flowing  beard  and  grey  hairs. 
And  '*  Oh  saye  me,"  he  cried,  **  holy  father !  from  hell ; 

Tis  a  place  which  the  soul  can't  endure !" 
"  W  fiOUr  t^xiit  ten  the  tirift ;"  "  rai  trap  aim£  let  hdlet !" 

Sing  u>r  your  king,  young  and  gay  troubadour ! 
Sing  well  yon  may,  troubAdour  young  and  gay ! 

«  But  the  worst  is  untold  1"    **  TkBMU^  VKQ  Miuu,  anti  U  u^tibm ; 

fRtU  QOttT  gvilt— its  nsult— fioto  Qon  sinncH,  bxCO  ^to  often.** 
"  Oh,  my  guilt  it  is  great !  "can  my  tin  be  forgiven  T 

Its  retuU,  holy  monk !  is — alas,  'tis  a  daupbim  !" 
And  the  firiar  grew  pale  at  so  startling  a  tale. 

But  he  whispered  <<  JPor  ns,  ttmiu,  pTOCitrc 
(9|r(  iQill  gram  it,  IE  b>ccn)  abtcy  lanti  from  t^t  quttn.** 

Sing  for  your  king,  young  and  gay  troubadour ! 
Sing  well  you  may,  troubadour  young  and  gay ! 

Then  the  monk  said  a  prayer,  and  the  sin,  light  as  air. 

Flew  away  from  the  penitent's  sou] ; 
And  to  Paris  went  Richard  to  sing  for  the  fair, 

"  Virelai,"  sonnet  gay,  and  "  carolle." 
And  he  mingled  with  joy  in  the  festival  there. 

Oh !  while  beauty  and  song  can  allure. 
May  our  old  royal  race  neyer  want  for  an  heir  ! 

Sing  for  your  king,  young  and  gay  troubadour ! 
Sing  well  you  may,  troubadour  young  and  gay ! 

It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  vein  of  thought  is  deep  and  serious, 

expatiate  on  the  moral  conclusion  or  if  dug  by  the  admirers  of  hereditary 

political  wtfMttff  which  this  ballad  sug-  legislation    or   the   defenders    of  the 

gests,  and  which  the  sarcastic  ingenuity  divine  right  of  kings.    To  the  yener- 

of  B^ranger  has  so  adroitly  insinuated,  able  owls  who  flutter  through  the  dark 

It  is  in  fact  a  lyrical  epigram.    The  Gothic  purlieus  of  the  Herald's  College^ 
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this  new  light  may  be  intolerable ;  still 
it  sheds  a  quiet  ray  on  the  awful  sub- 
limities of  genealogical  investigation,' 
and  cannot  but  edify  the  laborious  and 
fayperpanegyrical  Mr,  Burke,  the  com- 
piler of  peerages  and  pedigrees  for  each 
and  all  of  us.  Excellent  manl  may 
his  subscribers  be  as  numerous  as  the 
leaves  of  his  book,  and  his  ^ins  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  human 
▼anity  1  B^ranger*s  ode  on  the  Dau- 
phin's birth-day  may  serve  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  well-known  passage  of 
Boileau  (pilfered  unceremoniously  by 
Pope),  in  which  the  current  of  princely 
blcod  is  said  to  flow  with  proverbial 
purity  "  De  Lucrece  en  lAtcrhe  ;*' 
and  such  is  the  recognised  truth  of  the 
commentary,  that  I  understand  an  edi- 
tion of  the  song  has  been  published  by 
order  of  the  university  of  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  'tis  imagined,  in  usitm  Del- 
phini.     Vive  Henri  Cinq! 

On  all  matters  in  which  the  character 
of  the  ladies  may  be  involved,  I  recom- 
mend constant  caution  and  most  scru- 
pulous forbearance  to  both  poets  and 
nistorians.  The  model  of  this  delicate 
attention  may  be  found  among  the 
troubadours.  I  more  particularly  al- 
lude to  the  Norman  school  of  French 
poesie;  for  I  regret  to  state,  that  in 
Provence   there  was  not  always  the 


Griseledit, 

ixoutes  icy  jouvencelles, 

Ecoutez  auasy  damoiseauz. 
Vault  mieux  estre  b5ne  que  belle, 

Vault  mieoz  estre  loyal  que  beau  ! 
Beauts  passe,  passe  jeuuesse, 

Bonte  reste  et  gagne  les  cocars ; 
Avec  doulceur  et  gentillesse 

Espines  se  changent  en  fleurs. 

Belle,  mais  pauvre  et  souffreteuse, 

Vivoit  j  adis  0 riseledis ; 
AUoit  aux  champs,  estoit  elaneuse, 

Filoit  beau  lin,  gardoit  brebis ; 
N*estoit  fylle  de  hault  parage, 

N'ayoit  comt^  ny  joyaux  d'or, 
Mais  avoit  plus,  car  estait  sage — 

Mieulx  vault  sagesse  que  tr^sor ! 

XJng  jour  qu'aux  champs  estoit  seulette, 

Vinst  a  passer  Sire  Gaultier, 
Las !  fans  chien  estoit  la  panvrette. 

Sans  page  estoit  le  chevalier ; 
Mais  en  ce  sidde,  ou  Tinnocence 

N'avoit  a  craindre  aucun  danger, 
Vertn  veilloit,  dormoii  prudence, 

Beaulx  terns  n'auriez  pas  du  changer ! 

Tant  que  sommeille  la  bergere. 
Bean  sire  oust  le  tems  d*adinirer, 

Mais  d^  qu'entr'ouvrist  la  paupiere 
Fust  forc6  de  s'en  amourer ; 


same  veneration  and  mysterious  lio- 
mage  paid  to  the  gentler  sex,  whose 
very  frailties  should  be  shrouded  by 
the  poet,  and  concealed  from  the  vulgar 
gaze  of  the  profane.  In  Normandy  and 
the  adjacent  provinces,  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  was  truly  such  as  descnbed  by 
our  hot-headed  Irish  orator,  speaking 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  when  ten  thoU' 
sand  swords  should  leap  from  their 
scabbards  at  the  very  suspicion  of  an 
insult  to  the  hit.  This  instinctive 
worship  of  beauty  seems  to  have  ac-^ 
companied  that  gallant  race  of  noble 
adventurers  from  their  Scandinavian 
settlements  beyond  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine ;  for  we  find  the  sentiment  attri- 
buted to  their  ancestors  by  Tacitus,  in 
his  admirable  work  De  Morilms  Ger" 
manor.y  where  he  writes,  as  well  as 
I  can  recollect,  as  follows :  ^*  Inesse 
guinetiam  faminis  sanctum  aliquid  et 
providum  putantJ*  The  ballad  of  Gri- 
selidiSf  to  which  I  have  made  allusion 
in  talking  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
which  I  then  promised  to  give  in  its 
original  old  Norman  simplicity,  finely 
illustrates  all  that  is  noble  and  chival- 
rous in  their  respect  for  female  loveli- 
ness and  purity.  My  English  version^ 
to  harmonise  with  the  French,  runs  in 
the  old  ballad  idiom,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
imitate  that  quaint  style. 


(Kriftdilfis.    A  BailaunU 

List  to  my  ballad,  for  *twas  made  expresse, 

damsels,  for  you ; 
Better  to  be  (beyond  all  lovelinesse) 

loyall  ana  true !  [while, 

Fadeth  fair  face,  bright  beauty  blooms  a 

soon  to  departe ; 
Goodness  abydeth  aye ;  and  gentle  smyle 

gaineth  y*  hearte. 

There  lived  amaiden,  beautiful!  butpoore, 

gleaning  y*  fields ;  [moor 

Poor  pittaunce  shepherd's  crook  upon  y*' 

or  distaff  yields ! 
Yet  tho'  no  castel  hers  had  ever  been, 

Jewells  nor  golde,  [I  ween, 

Kindnesse  she  hadde  and  virtue,  thyngs, 

better  fowr  folde  1 

One  day  a  cavalier.  Sir  Walter  hight, 

travelled  that  way;  [knight 

Nor  dogge  y*  shepherdesse  nor  page  y* 

hadde  on  that  day. 
But  in  those  tymes  of  ionocence  and  truth, 

virtue  alone  [sooth. 

Kept  vig^l  in  our  land  ;  bright  days,  in 

where  are  ye  gone ! 

Long  on  y  *  maiden,  as  she  slept,  he  gazed ; 

could  gaze  for  months ! 
But  when  awaking,  two  softeyelids  raised, 

loved  her  at  once ! 
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"  Belle/'  dit-fl, "  ^^  ^ .»»» 
Si  Toulez  Tenir  a  ma  ooorl" 

**  Nenny^  seigneur,  tous  remercie, 
Honnenr  yault  bien  playsii  d'amoor ! 

'*  Verto,  dit-il,  paaae  noblesse ! 

Seiea  ma  femme  d«i  ce  jour — 
Serea  dame,  secez  comtesse. 

Si  me  jares»  an  nom  d'smonr, 
De  m'obeir  quaad  derrai^  meme 

Bien  duremeni,  voua  ordonaer  1 
"  Sire,  obeir  a  ce  qa*on  aime 

Est  bien  pins  doux  que  commander ! 


ft 


m 


tf 


Ne  jara  poor  estre  comtesse, 

Mais  aroit  vn  le  chevalier ; 
A  Tamour  seul  Hat  la  promesse: 

Puis  Bonta  sur  son  destrier. 
N*aToit  beeoin  de  biens^ances 

Le  tesu  heorettz  des  bonnes  mceurs ; 
I'ausses  ^toisnt  lea  apparanoes, 

Nobles  et  yrajs  estoient  les  ooeun ! 

Tant  cbevaucherent  par  la  plaine 

Qu'ttzriverent  a  la  cit6 ; 
Griseledis  fost  soureraine 

De  ce  ricbe  et  puissant  oomt^  ! 
Cbascnn  I'aima ;  sous  son  empire 

Chasenn  ressentit  see  biennits : 
Beant6  pi^Tient»  douloeur  attire, 

Bonte  gagne  et  fixe  a  jamais ! 


lives  there  one  with  soul  so  dead  as 
not  to  admire. the  genuine  high-mind- 
edness  of  these  primitive  times,  ex- 
pressed in  this  pleasing  record  of  what 
was  no  romance,  but  matter  of  finequent 
occurrence  in  the  days  of  chivalry? 
The  ballad  has  got  into  many  languages) 
and  is  interwoven  most  industriously 
with  the  traditional  recollections  of 
many  a  noble  house ;  but  the  original 
is  undoubtedly  the  above.  Tom  Moore 
^whose  roeuenes  are  infinite)  has  twisted 
It  into  a  tning  which  he  calls  a  melody, 
"  You  remember  Ellen,  our  hamlet's 
pride;*'  and  he  has  tacked  a  note  to 
^e  stolen  ditty,  wherein,  with  his 
usual  tuft-hunting  and  toad-eating  pro- 
pensities, he  seeks  to  connect  the  story 
with  **  an  interesting  tale  told  of  a  cer- 
tain noble  famify  in  England,'*  Unfor- 
tunately, the  lays  of  the  Norman  trou- 
badours, like  the  government  ropes  in 
the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  have  in 
their  texture  a  certain  inimitable  twist 
and  a  peculiarity  of  workmanship,  by 


'•  pait  one,  a  knight's  troeiore  canst  tbon 
with  golden  store  1"        [deaiMse, 

"  Sir  Knigbt,  true  love  I  valae,  but  I  priia 
honor  far  more !" 

<*  /,  too,  priae  honor  abore  high  deaoeot 

and  all  beside ; 
Maiden,  be  mine !  yes  if  thou  wilt  coneeat, 

be  thou  my  bride ! 
Swear  bat  to  do  y*  bidding  of  thy  liege, 

faithful  and  fond."  [allege 

"  Tell  not  of  oaths.  Sir  Knight ;  can*t  (0M 

a  better  bond!" 

Not  for  his  castel  and  his  broad  domain, 

Bpe^e  so  y*  maid,  [Love  fata 

But  that  she  loved  y«  handsome  knight. 

would  be  obeyed.  [redde. 

On  y*  same  charger  with  hw  knight  she 

so  paraed  along ;  [were  good. 
Nor  Uame  she  feared,  for  thea  all  hearts 

none  dreamed  of  wrong ! 

And  they  rodde  on  untill  rose  on  y*  sight 

his  castel  towers ;  [knight 

And  there  that  maiden  lived  wtdi  thatgood 

in  marriage  bowers, 
Diflfosing  bleaainga  among  all  who  dwelt 

within  that  vale : 
Goodnesse  abydeth  aye— her  smile  is  fek 

tho'  beauty  fail  ( 


which  they  are  recognised  at  once 
when  they  get  into  the  possession  of 
thieves. 

These  Normans  were  a  glorious  race  I 
No,  neither  the  sons  of  Greece  in  their 
palmiest  day  of  warlike  energy  (^•sc^ 
Ax»tm\  nor  the  children  of  the  Tiber, 
that  miscellany  of  bandits  and  outlaws 
(Jturha  Aemt),  could  stand  a  compari- 
son with  the  splendid  tribe  of  enter- 
prising Northerns,  who,  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  subsequent  centuries,  af- 
frighted and  dazzled  the  world  with 
the  splendour  of  their  achievements. 
From  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  their 
narrow  home  on  the  Baltic,  they  went 
forth  to  select  the  choicest  lands  and 
the  fairest  provinces  of  the  south  for 
their  portion :  the  banks  of  the  Seine,* 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  island  of 
Sicily,  the  Morea,  ralestine,  Constan- 
tinople, England,  Ireland*  they  con- 
quered in  succession.  The  proudest 
names  in  each  land  through  whidfci 
they  passed  glory  in  tracing  up  a  Nor- 


*  Such  was  the  terror  with  which  they  inspired  the  natives  of  France  before 
Duke  B.ollo*8  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  there  is  in  the  ofl&oe  of  the  Pariaiaa 
Breviary  a  hymn,  composed  about  that  period,  and  coutaining  a  prayer  againat  the 
Normans— 

*'  Auferte  gentem  perfidam 
Credentium  de  finibns,"'  &c.  &c. ; 

which  remains  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  consternation. 
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man  origin ;  and  while  their  desoend- 
ants  fonn  the  truest  and  roost  honouiu 
able  aristocracy  in  Europe,  their  trou- 
badours still  reign  paramount,  and  un- 
surpassed in  every  mode  and  form  of 
the  tuneful  mystery.  The  architectural 
remains  of  that  wonderful  people  are 
not  more  picturesque  and  beautiful 
than  the  fragments  of  their  ballads  and 
their  war-songs  ;  and  B^ranger  himself 
(by  the  by,  a  Norman  patronymic,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  poet's  excellent 
lineage)  has  but  inherited  the  lyre  of 
that  celebrated  minstrel  who  is  thus 
described  in  a  contemporanr  poem 
on  the  conquest  of  this  island  by 
WilUam. 


La  SsttMiitn  du  PiupU.    Biranger, 

On  parlera  de  sa  ^loire 
Sous  le  chaume  bien  long-temps* 
L'humble  toit,  dans  cinquante  ana, 
Ne  connattra  plus  d'aatre  histoire. 
La  viendront  les  villageois 
Dire  alors  a  quelque  vieiUe ; 
Par  dea  r^iti  d'autrefois. 
Mere,  abr^gez  notre  vexlle : 
Bien,  dit-on,  qu*il  nous  ait  nni, 
Xie  peaple  encor  le  revere, 

Oui,  le  revere. 
Parlez-nouB  de  lui,  grand'm^! 
Pazles-noas  de  Ini ! 

*'  Mes  en&ns,  dans  ce  Tillage, 
Snivi  de  rois  il  passa, 
Voila  bien  1ong*temp8  de  9a : 

Je  venais  d'entrer  en  manage. 
A  pied  grimpant  le  cdteau, 
Ou  pour  voir  je  m'^tais  miae  ; 
II  avait  petit  chapeau, 
Avec  redingote  grise* 
Prea  de  lui  je  troublai, 
n  me  dit '  Bonjoor,  ma  chere ! 

Bonjour,  ma  chere  !'" — 
II  vous  a  parley  grand'mere  f 
II  voua  a  parl6  i 


I* 


L*an  d'^r^s,  moi  pauvre  femme, 
A  Paris  £tant  au  jour, 
Je  le  vis  avec  sa  cour : 
II  se  rendait  a  Notre- Dame. 
Tons  les  coeurs  ^taient  contens  ; 
On  admirait  son  cortege, 
Chaeun  disait, '  Quel  beau  terns ! 
Le  ciel  toujoors  le  protege. 
Son  sourire  6tait  bien  douz, 
D*an  61s  Dieu  le  rendait  pere, 

Le  rendait  pere  !* " — 
Quel  beau  jour  pour  vous,  grand'mdxe ! 
Quel  bean  joor  pour  voos ! 


Taillder  U  mnit  bien  oantont^ 
Sur  nng  oheval  kt  tost  allont, 
Devant  le  host  allout  oantant 
De  Karlemain  e  de  Reliant. 

Dan  Tallyfer,  who  sang  right  well, 
Borne  on  a  goodly  haridelle. 
Pranced  in  the  van  and  led  the  train, 
With  Bon^s  of  Roland  and  of  Charie- 
mame. 

But  I  venture  to  say,  that  never  was 
Charlemagne  sung  by  his  ablest  trouba- 
dour in  finer  style  than  the  great  mo- 
dern inheritor  of  his  iron  crown  and 
tremendous  sword,  anointed  like  him 
by  a  pope,  and  like  him  the  sole  arbi- 
trator of  European  kingdoms  and  des- 
tinies.   List  to  B^ranger. 


Popular  Reeollectiotu  of  Btwnaparte, 

They'll  talk  of  him  for  years  to  come. 

In  cottage  chronicle  and  tale ; 
When  for  aught  else  renown  is  dumb. 

His  legend  shall  prevail ! 
Then  in  the  hamlet's  honoured  chair 

Shall  sit  some  aged  dame. 
Teaching  to  lowly  clown,  and  villager* 

That  narrative  of  fame. 
Tis  true,  theyll  say,  his  gorgeous  ibxone 
France  bled  to  raise ; 
But  he  was  all  our  own ! 
Modier!  say  something  in  bis  praise— - 
O  speak  of  hhn  always ! 

''  I  saw  him  pass :  his  was  a  host. 
Countless  heyond  your  young  ima- 
ginings— 
My  children,  he  could  boast 

A  train  of  conquered  kings ! 
And  when  he  came  this  road, 

Twas  on  my  bridal  day. 
He  wore,  for  near  to  him  I  stood. 

Cocked  hat  and  surcoat  grey. 
I  blushed ;  he  said  *  Be  of  good  cheer! 
Courage,  my  dear  {' 
That  was  his  very  word."-^ 
Mother !  O  then  that  really  occnned^ 
And  you  his  voice  coula  haar! 

"  A  year  rolled  on,  when  next  at  Paris  I, 
Lone  woman  that  I  am. 
Saw  him  pass  by, 

Girt  with  his  peers,  to  kneel  at  Notre 
Dame. 

I  knew  by  merry  chime  and  signal  gun, 
God  granted  him  a  son, 
And  O !  I  wept  for  joy ! 

For  why  not  weep  when  wamor-men  did. 

Who  gazed  upon  that  sight  so  splendid. 
And  blest  tn'  imperial  boy  1 

Neverdidnoondaysunshineoutso  bright! 

O  what  a  sight  r— 
Mother  I  for  you  that  must  have  been 

A  glorious  scene ! 
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'*  Mais  quand  la  panvre  Cbanipagne 
Fut  en  proie  aux  ^trangera, 
Lui,  bravant  toua  lea  dangere, 

Semblait  aeul  tenir  la  campagne. 
Un  soil,  tout  comme  aujourd'hui, 
J'entenda  frapper  a  la  porte ; 
J*ouyre,  bon  Dieu !  c'^tait  lui  I 
Suivi  d'ane  faible  eacorte. 
II  a'asaeoit  ou  me  voila, 
S*6criant :  '  Oh,  quelle  guerre  ! 

Oh,  quelle  guerre !'  " — 
11 8*est  aaaia  li,  grand'm^re ! 
II  a'eat  asaia  la ! 

"  '  J'ai  fium,'  dit-il,  et  Men  rite 
Je  aera  pioueCte  et  pain  bis. 
Puia  il  aecne  aea  habita ; 

Mfime  a  dormir  le  feu  rinvite. 
AvL  r6veil,  voyant  mea  pleum, 
II  me  dit :  '  Bonne  eap^rance ! 
Je  coura  de  toua  sea  malheura 
Sona  Paria  venger  la  France  I' 
II  part ;  et  comme  un  tr^aor 
J'ai  depuis  gard6  aon  veire, 

Gard^  aon  verre."— 
Voua  Tayez  encor,  grand'mere ! 
Voua  Tarez  encor ! 


*'  Le  voici.    Mais  a  aa  perte 

Le  h^roa  fut  entrahi6. 

Lui,  qu'uN  Pape  a  couronn^. 
Eat  mort  dans  un  ile  deaerte. 

Lonff-tempa  aucun  ne  Ta  era  ; 

On  disait :  '  11  va  parattre. 

Par  mer  il  est  accouru ; 

L'^tranger  va  voir  aon  mattre.' 

Quand  a*erreur  on  noua  tira, 

Ma  douleur  fut  bien  amere. 
Fut  bien  amere." — 

Dieu  voua  b^nira,  grand'mere ; 
Dieu  voua  b^ira ! 


Such  songs  embalm  the  glories  of  a 
conqueror  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  will  do  more  to  eodear  the  me- 
mory of  Napoleon  to  posterity  than  all 
the  efforts  of  the  historian.  Can  it  be 
believed,  however,  that  the  government 
which  lately  disgraced  France — that  of 
the  imbecile  Charles  X. — had  the  folly 
to  pick  a  personal  quan-el  with  this 
powerful  master  of  the  lyre,  and  to 
provoke  the  wratli  of  genius,  which  no 
one  yet  aroused  and  got  off  unscathed 
by  its  lightning.  B^ranger  was  prose- 
cuted before  the  tribunal  of  the  cour 
d'astizes  for  a  song!     And  nothing, 

L$  vieitx  Drapeau,     B^ranger. 

De  mea  vieuz  compagnons  de  gloire 
Je  viens  de  me  voir  eiitour^ ; 
Nos  souvenirs  m*ont  enivr6, 

Le  vin  m'o  rendu  la  m^moire. 


"  But  when  all  Europe's  gathered  strength 
Bunt  o*er  the  French  frontier  at  length. 

Twill  scarcely  be  believed 
WhatwonderaaiDgle-handed  he  achieved. 

Such  general  ne'er  lived ! 
One  evening  on  my  threahhold  atood 
A  guest — 'twas  hs  !  Of  warriors  few 
He  had  a  toil-worn  retinue. 
Ho  flung  himaelf  into  this  chair  of  wood. 
Muttering,  meantime,  vnth  fearful  air, 
'  Qu»Ueguerr§!  oh,  quelU guerre!'" — 
Mother !  and  did  our  emperor  sit  there. 
Upon  that  very  chair  T 

'*  He  aaid, '  Give  me  some  food.' 
Brown  loaf  1  gave,  and  homely  wine. 
And  made  the  kindling  fireblocla  ahine. 
To  dry  his  cloak  with  wet  bedewed. 
Soon  by  the  bonny  blaze  he  alept. 
Then  waking  chid  me  (for  I  wept) ; 
*  Courage !'  he  cried, '  Vu  strike  for  all 
Under  the  sacred  wall 
Of  France's  noble  capital !' 
Those  were  hia  words :  I've  treaauredup 
With  pride  that  aame  wine-cup ; 
Ana  for  its  weight  in  eold 
It  never  ahall  be  aold !  — 
Mo&er !  on  that  proud  relic  let  ua  gase. 
O  keep  that  cup  always ! 

*'  But,  by  some  fatal  witchery. 

He,  whom  a  Pops  had  crowned  and 
blest. 
Perished,  my  sons !  by  foulest  treachery: . 

Caat  on  an  isle  far  m  the  lonely  West. 
Long  time  sad  rumoura  were  afloat 

That  he  waa  dead ;  but  we  would  apum 
Such  tidings,  from  that  isle  remote 

Hoping  once  more  he  would  return. 
But  when  the  dark  announcement  drew 

Tears  from  the  virtuous  and  the  brave ; 
When  the  sad  whisper  proved  too  true, 

A  flood  of  grief  I  to  his  memory  gave. 
Peace  to  the  glorious  deadf!  — 
Mother !  mayGod  his  fullest  blessing  shed 
Upon  your  aged  head ! 


perhaps,  contributed  more  to  the  cata- 
strophe that  soon  overtook  the  persecu- 
tor of  the  muses  than  the  disgrace  and 
ridicule  which  covered  the  royal  faction, 
in  consequence  of  this  first  attack  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom 
of  that  freest  of  all  trades,  the  craft  of 
the  troubadour.     The  prophecy  con-'  / 
tained  in  the  ode    in   question  was 
realised  to  the  letter :  even  the  allusion 
to  that  old  Gallic  emblem  the  cock,  ^ 
which  Louit  Philippe  has  now  made 
the  ornament  of  the  restored  tricolor,  ' 
confirms  the  hct  of  inspiration.  i  / 


The  ThrM'Coloured  Ftag, 

Comrades,  around  this  humble  board. 

Here's  toour banner  s  bygone  splendour. 
There  may  be  treason  in  that  word  — 
All  Europe  may  the  proof  afford  — 
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Tier  de  mes  exploits  et  des  I^utb, 
J'ai  men  dntpeau  dsna  ma  cbanmiere*- 

X^VAVD  8ECOURAX-JB  LA  POU88iArB 
Qui  TXRNXT  SES  NOBLB8  COULEUR8  ! 


n  est  cach6  soaa  lliamble  paille 
Oa  je  don,  pauvre  et  mutil6f 
Lni  qui,  bAf  de  vaincre,  a  yol6 

Yingt  ans  de  bataille  en  bataille ; 
Cbar^  de  lauriers  et  de  flenn, 

n  brilla  wax  TEurope  enti^re  — 

QUAND  8SCOVRAX-JB  LA  POUBSlinS 
<^UI  TXBNXT  SE8  MOBLSfl  C0ULBUR8  ! 


Ce  drspeaa  pajait  a  la  Frabce 
Toat  le  san?  qQ*il  nous  a  coClt6; 
Snr  la  sein  de  la  liberty 

Nos  fils  joaaient  arec  aa  lance ; 

Qu'il  prouye  encor  aux  oppresseurs 

Combien  la  gloire  est  rotunere  — 

QuAND  8EC0DRAI-JB  LA  F0U8SZiRB 

Qui  tebnit  ses  nobles  coulevrs  ! 


Son  aigU  est  rest^  dans  la  poudre^v 
Fatigu^  de  loin  tains  exploits  ; 
Rendons-lai  le  eoq  des  Gaulois,  J 

n  S9at  anssi  lancer  )a  foudre. 
La  France,  oubliant  ses  douleors, 

Le  reb^nira  libre  et  fidre  — 

QuAND  SXCOURAI*JB  LA  P0U88lilRB 

Qui  termit  8BS  moblxs  coulxurs  ! 


Las  d'errer  avec  la  yictoire, 
Des  LOIS  il  d^yiendra  Tappni ; 
Cbaqne  soldat  fut,  grace  i  lui, 

CxTOYBN  aax  bords  de  la  Loire. 
Seul  il  peat  yoiler  nos  malhenrs, 

D^lojons-le  sur  la  frontiers  — 

QVAND  SECOURAZ-JB  LA  POU8SliRB 

Qui  TERNrr  ses  nobles  couleur8  ! 


Mais  il  est  la  pres  de  mes  armes ! 

Un  instant  osons  Tentreyotr ; 

Viens  mon  (Irapean,  yiens  mon  espoir, 
C'est  a  toi  d'essnyer  mes  larmes ! 

D*un  guerrier  qui  yerse  des  pleurs 
Le  ciel  entendra  la  priere — 

Oui,  JB  8BCOUERAI  LA  POUS4I^RB 

Qui  tebnit  ses  nobles  couleurs  ! 


All  France  be  the  oflRmder ; 
But  drink  tbe  toast 
That  gladdens  most* 
Fires  the  young  heart  and  cheers  the  old— « 
"  May  Francs  oncb  more 
Her  tri-color 
Blest  with  new  lxfb  behold  !** 

List  to  my  secret.    That  old  flag 

Under  my  bed  of  straw  is  hidden. 
Sacred  to  glory !     War-worn  rag ! 
Thee  no  informfr  thence  shall  drag. 
Nor  dastard  tpy  say  'tis  forbidden. 
France,  I  can  youch, 
Will,  £rom  its  couch. 
The  dormant  symbol  yet  unfold. 
And  ways  once  mors 
Her  tri-color 
Through  Europe,  uncontrolled  ! 

For  eyery  drop  of  blood  we  spent. 

Did  not  that  flag  g^ye  yalne  plenty  1 
Were  not  our  children  as  they  went. 
Jocund,  to  join  the  warrior's  tent. 
Soldiers  at  ten,  heroes  at  twenty  1 
France  !  who  were  then 
Your  noblemen  t 
Not  they  of  parchment-must  and  mould ! 
But  they  who  bore 
Your  tri-color 
Through  Europe,  uncontrolled  ! 

Leipaic  hath  aeen  our  eagle  fall. 

Drunk  with  renown,wom  out  with  glory; 
But,  with  the  emblem  of  old  Gaul 
Crowning  our  standard,  we'll  recall 
The  brightest  days  olJemmappe't  stoiy ! 
With  terror  psle 
Shall  despots  quail. 
When  in  their  ear  the  tale  is  told. 
Op  France  oncr  morb 
Her  tri-color 
Preparing  to  unfold  ! 

Far  be  the  lawleu  ruffian  chiel. 

Worse  than  the  vilest  monarch  he  I 
Down  with  the  dung^n  and  Bastille ! 
But  let  our  country  neyer  kneel 
To  that  grim  idol,  Anarehy  I 
Strength  shall  appear 
On  our  frontier — 
France  ahall  be  Liberty's  stronghold ! 
And  Earth  once  more 
The  tri-color 
With  blessing  shall  behold  ! 

O  my  old  flag !  that  liest  hid, 

There  where  my  sword  and  musket  lie- 
Banner,  come  forth  !  for  tears  unhid 
Are  filling  fast  a  warrior's  lid, 
Which  thou  alone  canst  dry. 
A  soldier's  grief 
Shall  find  relief; 
A  yeteran's  heart  shall  be  consoled— 
France  shall  once  more 
Her  tri-color 
Triumphantly  tttroLD ! 
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AAer  tiiiB  fiailike  oatbunt,  this  glo^ 
rious  dithynmbe,  worthy  of  the  days 
when  the  ohivftliy  of  France  took  so- 
kmnly  the  oriflamme  from  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  to  bear  it  foremost  in  the 
fight,  for  the  defence  of  their  native 
land  or  the  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Palestine,  let  us  give  truce  to  war,  and. 


turning  to  calmer  siibjcets,  smoke  for 
awhile  the  calomet  of  peace  with  a 
poet  of  gentler  disposition.  Poor 
tdillevoye!  it  is  witn  a  melancholy 
pleasure  that  I  turn  to  thy  pure  and 
pithetic  page ;  but  verily  thou  art  a 
mvourite  of  the  muse,  and,  need  I  add, 
of  mine. 


La  Ch4i*  im  FemUa,    Pvr  MUkvaye.  The  Fall  of  ths  lAovet.    By  MiUmtoyt 


1)6  la  d^pouiUe  de  not  hois 
L'automne  avail  jonch6  la  terre, 
Le  hocage  6tait  aans  mystere, 

Le  rowdgnol  6tait  sans  voiz. 

Triste  et  mourant  a  son  aurore, 
Un  jeune  malade,  a  pas  lents, 

Ptreouait  une  foia  encore 
Le  boia  cber  k  sea  premiers  ana* 

*<  BoiS  que  j'aime,  adieu  I  jesaccombe-— 

Ton  deuil  m'avertit  de  mon  sort; 
£t  dans  chaque  feuille  qui  tombe 

Je  voia  un  presage  de  mort. 
Fatal  oracle  d  Epidaure, 

Tu  m'aa  dit,  *  ICcs  fcttiUcs  ties  bote 
%  tcs  Qcux  iBuniroitt  mcorc, 

innate  c'cst  ponr  la  ticmUrt  <ote  V 

L'^mel  cyprte  se  balance ; 
IMtfl  sur  ma  t6te  en  silence 

II  incline  ses  rameauz  : 
Ma  jeunease  sera  iI6trie 
Avant  Ilierbe  de  la  prairie, 

Avant  le  pampre  des  c6teauz ! 

Etjemeufsl  de  leur  froide  haletne 

M'ont  touchy  lea  sombrea  antaos, 
Et  j'ai  vu  conune  une  ombre  vaine 

s'<6vanouir  mon  beau  printems. 
Tombe !  tottbe,  feidlle  iph^ere  I 

Couvre,  h61aa !  ee  triste  ohemin  ! 
Cache  au  d^seapoir  de  ma  mdre 

La  place  ou  je  serai  demain ! 

Maia  si  mon  amsnte  voiUe 
Vient  dans  la  solitaire  all^, 
Pleurer  a  llieure  ou  le  jour  foit  $ 
Eveille,  par  un  16ger  bruit, 
Mon  ombre  un  instant  oonaoUe  I" 


Ildit.    S*61oigne  et  sans  retour; 

La  demiere  feuille  qui  tombe 
A  signal^  son  dernier  jour ; 

Sous  le  cbdne  on  creuaa  sa  tombe. 
Maia  son  amante  ne  vint  pas ;  — 

£t  le  pfttre  de  la  valUe 
Trouble  seul  du  bruit  de  see  pas 

Le  silence  dn  mausol^e. 


Attuned  to  the  sad  harmony  of  that 
closing  stanza,  and  set  to  the  same  key- 
note of  impassioned  sorrow,  are  the 
following  lines  of  Chateaubriand,  which 
I  believe  have  never  appeared  in  print, 
at  least  in  this  country.    Tliey  were 


Autumn  had  stript  the  grove,  and  strew'd 

The  vale  with  leafy  carpet  o'er— 
Shorn  of  ita  mystery  the  wood. 

And  Philomel  bade  sing  no  more  -» 
Yet  one  still  hither  comes  to  feed 

His  gaze  on  childhood's  merry  path ; 
For  him,  sick  youth !  poor  invalid ! 

Lonely  attraction  still  it  hath. 

"  I  come  to  bid  you  farewell  brief. 
Here,  O  my  infancy*s  wild  haant ; 

For  death  gives  in  each  (ailing  leaf 
Sad  summons  to  your  visitant. 

Twas  a  stem  oracle  that  told 
My  dark  decree,  *  tS,^  taoMxfCti  MomR 

^cc  marc  *tU(  oiiKn  ^cc  m  bcboUi, 
0^  comes  4*  liuxonAlc  tonA  V 

Th'  eternal  cypress,  balancing 

Its  tall  form  like  some  funeru  thing 

In  silence  o'er  my  head. 
Tells  me  my  youth  shall  wither  fast. 
Ere  the  mas  fades — ^yea,  ere  the  last 

Stalk  from  the  vine  is  shed. 

I  die !    Yes,  with  his  ioy  breath. 

Fixed  Fate  has  froaen  up  my  blood ; 
And  by  the  chilly  blast  of  Death 

Nipt  is  my  Hfo's  spring  in  the  bad* 
Fall !  fall,  O  transitory  leaf  I 

And  cover  well  this  path  of  sorrow ; 
Hide  from  my  mother's  searching  grief 

The  spot  where  I'll  be  laid  to-morrow. 

But  should  my  loved  one's  faixy  tread 
Seek  the  sad  dwelling  of  the  dead. 

Silent,  alone,  at  eve ; 
O  then  with  rusding  murmur  meet 
The  echo  of  her  coming  feet. 

And  sign  of  welcome  give !" 

Such  was  the  sick  youth's  last  sad  thought; 

Then  slowly  from  the  gprove  he  moved ; 
Next  moon  that  way  a  corpae  was  brought. 

And  buried  in  the  bower  he  loved. 
But  at  his  grave  no  form  appeared, 

No  fai^  mourner  :  through  the  wood 
The  shepherd*s  tread  alone  was  heard. 

In  the  sepulchral  solitude. 


composed  on  the  occasion  of  a  young 
and  beautifol  girl's  premature  death, 
the  day  her  remains  were,  with  the 
usual  ceremony  of  placing  a  wreath  of 
white  roses  on  the  bier,  consigned  to 
the  earth. 
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Sur  lafilU  d$  mon  atlii,  enterrSe  hter  devant  mri  «i  eimetierB  d$  Pasty,  16  Juin,  1852. 

n  descend  ce  ceiewfl !  et  lea  roses  sans  taches 

Qtt'an  pen  j  defMsa,  tribvt  de  sa  douleur : 
Terra  I  tH  les  portas !  et  maintenant  tu  caches 

Jeune  fille  et  jeune  fleur ! 

Ah  ne  les  rends  jamais  a  ce  monde  prophane, 

A  ce  monde  de  deuil,  d*angoisse,  et  de  malbenr ! 
Le  vent  brise  et  ii^trit,  le  soleil  bridle  et  fane 

Jeune  fille  et  jeime  flenr ! 

Ta  doxB,  panTTS  Elite,  n  legdre  d*anndes! 

Ttt  ne  orsins  plus  du  jour  le  poids  et  la  chalenr : 
Ellas  OBt  acheve  leuit  fraiches  matin6os» 

Jeune  fiUa  et  jeiuae  fleur ! 

Ere  that  ooflin  goes  dawn,  let  it  bear  on  its  lid 

The  earland  of  roses 
Which  the  hand  of  a  father,  her  mourners  amid 

In  silence  deposes  — 
*Tjb  the  young  maiden  s  funeral  hour ! 
From  thy  bosom,  O  earth,  sprung  that  young  budding  rose. 
And  'tis  meet  that  together  thv  lap  should  enclose 
The  young,  maid  and  the  flower ! 

Never,  never  giv«  back  the  tiro  symbols  so  pare 

Which  to  thee  we  ecmfida ; 
From  the  breath  of  this  world  and  its  plague-spot  secure. 

Let  them  sleep  side  by  sida— 
The^  shall  know  not  its  pestilent  power ! 
Soon  the  breath  of  contagion,  the  deadly  mildew. 
Or  the  fierce  scorching  sun,  might  parch  up  as  they  grew 
The  young  maid  and  the  flower ! 

Poor  Eliza!  for  thee  life's  enjoyments  have  fled. 

But  its  pangs  too  are  flown ! 
Then  go  sleep  in  the  gnve !  in  that  cold  bridal  bed 

Death  may  eall  thee  his  own.— 
Take  this  handful  of  clay  for  thy  dower ! 
Of  a  tsxtore  wert  thou  far  too  gentle  to  last ; 
Twas  a  morning,  thy  life  1  now  the  matins  are  past 
For  the  maid  and  the  flower  I 

\*  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  give  us  credit  for  having  written  the  intro* 
ductoTV  remarks  on  the  barrenneas  of  our  brethren  of  the  broad  sheet  befiire  the 
great  fire,  which  has  ever  since  so  happily  filled  up  their  gasping  columns.  Of 
that  fire  we  may  perhaps  have  somewhat  to  say  or  to  sing  elsewhere,  and  therefore 
make  no  allusion  to  it  in  this  place.  We  have  no  farther  remark  to  oflTer  on  the 
lucubrations  of  Father  Prout,  except  to  say,  in  defence  of  our  namesake,  poor  Goldy, 
that  he  made  no  secret  of  his  having  taken  Madame  Blazej  and  some  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Ekgjf  on  a  Mad  Dogy  from  the  French.  Andrews,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
noticed  the  imitation  in  his  AnecdotcM. — O.  Y. 
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TWO  ARTICLES  OV  THE  AKKUALS. 


EXPLANATION. 


We  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  that  we  frequently  receive  articles — nay,  that  we 
frequently  command  articles — on  the  same  subject,  literary  or  political,  from 
different  hands,  which,  as  may  be  expected,  execute  them  in  very  opposite  styles. 
In  the  present  case,  it  was  our  intention  not  to  have  said  a  single  word  about 
the  Annuals  of  this  year — following  in  that  respect  the  precedent  which  we 
have  set  ourselves  for  some  years  past ;  but  our  intentions  nave  been  frustrated 
and  set  at  nought.  Dining  one  day  with  some  of  our  most  honoured  contri- 
butors, it  so  happened  that  a  cargo  of  those  glittering  books  was  introduced. 
There  they  lay  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  gold  and  scarlet  and  azure,  and  silk  and 
satin  and  embroidery  of  rare  device.  They  mingled  magnificently  with  the 
dessert,  and  reflected  in  cheery  splendour  the  variea  colours  of  the  wine  or  the 
toddy  which  beamed  all  around  them  from  various  glasses,  in  all  stages  of 
depletion. 

**  What  a  bundle  of  rubbish,"  said  0*Doherty,  mixing  a  fresh  tumbler. 

**  The  old  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  mask/'  observed  Father  Prout,  filling  his 
pipe.    "  As  Phttdrus  says 

«  By  the  God  of  War/'  said  Rattler,  ^'  the  shepherds  who  scribe  in  these 
affairs  seem  to  me  to  be  as  regular  idiots  as  ever  mopped  and  mowed— K««Mip 
as  old  Homer  calls  them.  If  a  clever  man  is  debauched  to  write  in  an  Annual, 
it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  to  write  his  worst ;  and  as  for  the 
regular  hands" 

**  HootT'  cried  the  Modem  Pythagorean,  ^'the  less  said  aboot  yon  the  better. 
They  are  a*  iust  metempschychoses  of  the  golden  calf;  for  here  ye  see  'em, 
calves  and  gilding." 

More  of  this  jocular  conversation  was  carried'  forward ;  but  soon  a  milder 
mood  prevailed.  Croquis  said  that  the  engravings  were  beautiful,  and  that  the 
pictures  fh)m  which  they  were  copied  were  still  more  deserving  of  praise. 
Barry  Cornwall  read  a  bundle  or  two  of  verse,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
admirable.  And  Croflon  Croker,  with  Uiat  good-humour  and  good-nature  which 
always  distinguish  him,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  authors. 

**  You  see,"  said  Crofton — '*  No,  thank  you ;  I  cannot,  since  I  have  been ' 
bothered  with  the  gout,  take  more  than  seven  tumblers — you  see,  the  fact  is, 
that  if  the  periodical  writers  had  not  spoiled  you  with  so  much  good  writing, 
the  worst  of  the  very  pretty  books  before  me  would  have  passed  off  as  some  thing 
most  superexcellent.  I  defy  you  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  immensity  of  talent 
and  antiquarian  information  in  Leitch  Ritchie's  Scott  and  Scotland," 

"  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  Rattler,  '^  though  it  certainly  is  not  my  intention  to 
read  the  book.  But  have  we  not  had  enough  of  Scotland  f  Are  we  not  crammed 
to  repletion  with 

'  Brose  and  crowdy,  bannocks  and  kafl  V 

Praise  Cattermole  as  much  as  you  like,  for  he  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  as  well  as 
the  cleverest  shepherds  in  the  world." 

"  Patience,  my  friend,"  continued  Crofton  Croker ;  ''  I  was  not  now  going 
to  allude  to  the  illustrations  of  these  works,  but  to  their  much-decried  writing. 
Is  there  not  an  immensity  of  good  fun  in  Louisa  Sheridan's  Comic  Offering? 
some  capital  jests — some  jaw-relaxing  essays-^ that,  for  instance,  on  the  Family 
party,  written  by  the  fiiir  lady  herself?" 

''  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  O'Doherty ;  "  though,  for  my  part,  I  am  ungallant 
euough  to  think  that  ladies  cannot  write  fun  in  any  very  supereminent  style. 
However,  she  is  a  fine  dashing-looking  girl  that  same  Louisa  Sheridan,  and  no 
mistake.  If  I  do  not  err,  I  met  her  at  the  very  crowd  in  Grosvenor  Square 
to  which  she  alludes.  Here's  her  healtih,"  said  Sir  Morgan  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
emptied  the  tumbler ;  "  I  hope  she'll  ask  me  to  dance  at  her  wedding.'' 

**  You  are  getting  devilish  old  for  such  tricks,"  continued  the  Fairy  Legendary ; 
"  and  if  Miss  Sheridan  waits  till  your  stiff  hams  manage  a  quadrille,  she  will  be 
Miss  Sheridan  longer  than  I  wish  her.    But  in  spite  of  your  sneer  "-^ 
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I  deny  the  sneer,"  interrupted  O'Doherty. 

^*  Welly  then,  in  spite  of  your  panegyric,  the  Comic  Annual  is  a  pleasant 
collation  of  good-humoured  writing.  How  clever,  too,  is  Hobart  Caunter's 
Oriental  Annual^  Roscoe*s  Tourist  in  Spain  (out  of  each  of  which  I  could 
extract — quote,  I  mean,  for  I  am  not  now  writing  an  article — many  and  many 
a  page  of  brilliant  writing) ;  or  what  can  be  better  than" —     , 

"  Made  virtute,  jfmer /  Well  done,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Father  Pyout, 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  ;  ''  all  the  geese  are  swans  with  you." 

**  Better  even  so,"  said  Croflon,  as  we  thought  warmly,  **  than  treating 
swans  as  geese,  as  seems  to  be  too  much  the  general  custom  with  the  present 
company. 

We  here  interposed,  because  we  feared  that  the  conversation  was  becoming 
somewhat  personal,  and  made  the  original  remark,  that  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides. 

"  Certainly .  there  can,**  quoth  the  Man  of  Genius,  who  was  playing  back- 
gammon all  the  time  that  this  conversation  was  going  forward  with  the  Subaltern 
in  the  comer;  "  but — cinque — troisf  that's  a  point — the  feet  is  that  I  am  not 
sure  you  would  admit — deuce — ace/  a  deuced  bad  throw! — an  article  telling 
the  truth  respecting  those  said  Annuals — quatre — cinque/  I  take  you  up,  though 
I  leave  a  blot — in  your  Magazine." 

We  said  that  we  did  not  wish  to  promise,  but  would  look  at  his  article  with 
attention  if  he  sent  one. 

"  My  article — confound  it,"  said  our  Man  of  Genius,  *'  I  am  taken  up ; 
six — cinque  f  I  do  not  enter — my  article  shall  be  at  your  service  to-morrow 
rooming — there  again,  sixes!  what  luck!  can't  get  on!  Ill  be  gammoned,  as 
sure  as  fate." 

''  Most  undoubtedly,"  said  Bombardinio,  ''  if  you  do  not  better  mind  your 
game.    When  I  was  at  Margate,  at  Miss  Killick's" — 

"  The  plain  fact,"  said  O'Doherty,  "  (I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain,  for  inter- 
rupting you,  but  I'll  be  mum  in  a  moment),  is  that  there  will  never  be  an  end 
of  this  dialogue.  Here's  my  friend  Croflon  has  been  as  eloquent  as  Fin  M'Cowl  in 
praise  of  the  Annuals.  Why  does  he  not  write  a  regular  review  of  them,  and  in  that 
review  embody  all  that  he  has  been  for  this  last  half-hour  entertaining  us  with  ?" 

knows 

I'm  not  the  man !" 

**  Throw  for  it,"  said  O'Doherty  ;  "  I  see  our  Man  of  Genius  is  clean  done, 
—  gammoned  as  dead  as  a  henring.  Ay,  there,  throw  away,  my  Genius !  sixes 
won't  save  you." 

"  I  give  up,"  said  the  Man  of  Genius  ;  **  and  there  are  the  dice." 

The  deuce  take  the  dice,  for  they  give  one  the  gripes. 
Here,  landlord,  more  liquor,  fresh  tobacco,  and  clean  pipes. 

Here's  to  thee,  Noll  Yorke. 

So,  while  the  Man  of  Genius  was  grumbling  forth  his  displeasure  in  song,  we 
all  threw  to  see  who  should  write  a  review  of  the  Annuals ;  and  the  result  of  tlie 
throws  was  as  follows, —  three  throws — highest  to  write: — 

Oliver  Yorke  7  +    9  +  11  «  27 

Bombardinio  6  +    6  +    3  =  14 

O'Doherty  3  +    5  +    2  «  10 

"  Crabs !  by  Juno,"  said  Sir  Morgan. 

Crofton  Croker  ...  7  +  7  +  7  «=  21 
Alfred  Croquis  ...  6  +  7  +  9  =  22 
Cora.  O'Donoghue    9  +    2  +    8  «  19 

"  Bad  throwing,  this,"  said  Ensign  O'Donoghue.  "  I  think  Paganini  would 
call  us  botches,  or  whatever  is  the  Italian  lingo  for  that  same." 

Man  of  Genius  12  +  10  +  11  «33 

Subidtera 8+    7+    8  —  23 

Modern  Pythagorean     7  +    5  +    3  =»  15 
Pierce  Pungent 6  +    3  +  12  «  21 

VOL.  X.  wo.  LIX,  *  * 
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Allan  Cnnnxngham    7  +  IS  -I-  10  a  f9 
BanyCorawBll  ...  11  +  11  -f  11 «  S3 

''  Nice  throwing,  and  even,^  said  Rattler ;  ''  hand  us  over  the  booes." 

Morgan  Rattler  ...    5  •*•    7  •«•    9  «  21 
The  Sartor  6+    ^+    6  »  18 

*^  Thai's  the  number  of  the  beast,"  said  Father  Prout.  ''  As  for  roe,  I'm  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  am  forbidden  dice  by  the  canon,  §  de  aleatoribta.  However,  I'll 
be  umpire.  Here,  then,  I  see  the  Man  of  Janius  and  Barry  Cornwall  have  both 
won.'* 

*'  Let  them  throw  f^in,"  said  Rattler. 

"  No,''  said  O'Dohertv ;  *'  no ;  we've  been  bothered  enough  with  this  as  it  is. 
Let  them  both  retire  to  the  next  room,  and  there,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  let 
them  produce  each  his  article,  and  we'll  then  decide." 

*<  Shan't  we  luive  any  thing  to  drink  ?"  said  the  Man  of  Genius,  in  rather  a 
querulous  tone. 

'*  Lots,"  said  Sir  Morgan.  "  Ilalf-a-dozen  tumblers  of  brandv  and  water 
hot,  for  the  Man  of  Genius,  with  sugar;  a  iug  of  lemonade  for  In.  Cornwall. 
Conduct  them  at  once  to  their  domiciles,  and  let  them  prepase.'' 

"  As  the  fellow  in  Horace  says,"  remarked  Prout, 

"  Accipe,  si  vis, 
Accipiam  tabulas ;  detur  nobia  locus,  hora, 
CuBtodes ;  videamus,  uter  plus  scribere  possit."    . 

The  gentlemen  retired  accordingly,  and  we  continued  our  peaceful  avocations. 
We  asked,  *'  Is  there  no  song  in  company  ?"  ' 

**  Why,"  said  Captain  Bombardinio,  "  as  you  have  been  talking  so  mucb  of 
Annuals,  1*11  give  you  a  song  out  of  one.    It  is  out  of  that  very  nice  book  the 
Frien<Uhip*i  Offering  for  this  year,  and  is  written  by  our  old  friend  Delta;  I 
would  that  he  were  here." 

Delta's  health  was  drank  with  enthusiasm ;  and  that  being  done.  Captain 
Bombardinio,  of  the  Grenadiers,  who  is  really  one  of  the  finest  private  singeis  at 
present  in  England,  chanted  the  following  very  charming  song  in  a  sweet  and 
manly  style,  which  called  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  rugged  of  the 
company : — 

''  MY  AIN  BONNIE  LASSIE. 
"  A  SCOTCH  SONG.— BT  DELTA. 

'*  My  ain  lassie's  blooming  in  yon  Castle-bal], 
Among  twenty  fair  maidena  the  fairest  of  all ; 
Then,  alack  for  my  lot ! — for  my  fortune  is  small. 

And  seldom  a  sight  of  her  beauty  I  get ; 
But,  when  we  foregather,  the  glance  o*  ber  ee 
Beams  so  softly,  so  kindly,  so  beaming  on  me. 
That,  e'en  though  despairing,  a  hope  it  would  gie 

That  she'll  be  my  ain  bonnie  lassie  yet. 

Her  month  is  the  rose-bud — ber  eye  is  the  star 
That  eliots  on  the  brow  o'  the  gloaming  atar ; 
And  think  ye  then,  silly  ones,  love  to  debar, 

When  hearts,  dius  dissevered,  refuse  to  forget? 
As  surely  as  Spring  wreaths  ber  green  on  the  tree, —  . 
As  honey  for  winter  is  hived  by  Uie  bee, — 
So  silentlv'  ripens  Love's  harvest  for  me, 

And  she'll  be  my  ain  bonnie  lassie  yet ! 

Ah,  true  love  has  wily  ways  few  can  believe ; 
And  true  love  has  tokens  still  fewer  perceive ; 
And  matter  from  sigh  or  word  true  love  can  weave. 

For  raptures  ecstatic  or  bitter  regret ; 
And,  when  I  remember  the  days  o'  langayne. 
When  we  grew  up  together,  like  th'  ivy  and  pine. 
They  labour  in  vain  who  our  hearts  would  untwine, 

xor  she^ll  be  my  ain  bonnie  lassie  yet. 
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Then  fare  ye  weel,  nlrer  Taj, — fare  ye  weel,  Perth; 
Fare  ye  weel,  Scotland,  bauld  land  of  my  birth ; 
And  fare  ye  weal,  Madeline,  gem  of  the  earth  ; 

I  oare  not  though  kinsfolk  may  fume  and  may  fret ; 
We  now  maun  be  sundered  by  mountain  and  main. 
But  when  I  come  back  from  the  battles  of  Spain, 
111  claim  thee  for  mine,  and  1*11  clasp  thee  again. 

My  faithful,  my  ain  bonnie  lassie  yet !" 

I^oud  applauae,  as  might  be  expected,  followed  the  beautiful  singing  of  this 
beautiful  song ;  after  which  the  company  broke  up  into  separate  conversational 
knots,  which  amused  themselves  as  they  might,  totally  forgetful  of  the  imprisoned 
authors,  fi9r  something  more  than  an  hour,  when  a  loud  knocking  proclaimed  that 
Barry  Coruwall  had  finished  his  labours.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Barry  was 
not  emancipated  half  a  second  before  the  Man  of  Genius  emerged,  bursting  forth 
from  his  room  with  a  handful  of  copy. 

**  I  have  performed  my  task,"  blandly  whispered  the  bard  of  Mirandola. 

''  By  the  powers  of  pewter  T'  shouted  the  Man  of  Genius,  '*  here  is  my 
rubbish.'* 

It  was  put  to  the  Tote  which  should  be  read  first,  and  that  of  Barry  Cornwall 
was  carried  by  a  great  majority.    Here  it  follows : 


JUDOMEMT  OF  THE  ANNUALS. 
BY  BARRY  CORNWALL. 


Called  upon  in  this  hasty  manner  to 
write  our  opinion  on  the  Annuals  laid 
before  us,  we  fear  that  we  may  not  ful- 
fil the  task  with  that  discriminatory  and 
exact  critical  judgment  which  is  justly 
to  be  demanded  from  those  who  take 
up  the  pen  of  an  **  honest  censor.'' 
But  knowing  the  great  kindness  of  that 
amiable  body  which  passes  by  the 
name  of  the  public,  we  proceed  on  our 
toil  with  a  confiding  spirit,  trusting  to 
the  generosity  which  we  have  often  so 
undeservedly  experienced. 

As  for  the  matter  of  Annuals  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  intricate  and  nice  ques- 
tion in  what  they  are  distinguished 
from,  and  in  what  to  be  classified  with, 
almanacks,  court  calendars,  blue  books, 
red  books,  army  lists,  navy  lists,  fiost* 
office  directories,  and  other  works  which 
make  their  appearance  periodically  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  we  shall  wave  the 
necessity  of  discussing  these  delicate 
and  difficult  topics.  In  the  regularity 
of  the  lines,  and  their  commencing 
with  a  capital  letter,  the  writing  in  the 
directories,  &c.,  much  resembles  the 
poetry  of  the  Souvenir ;  while  the  con- 
stant mention  of  west-end  people  and 
their  domiciles  in  the  Coiir^  Guide, 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  fiishionable  Annuals;  as 
the  lists  of  inhabitants  of  Fleet  Street, 
Cheapside,  Bloomsbury,  or  Holbom, 
afTora  scope  for  meditation  on  the  art 
displayed  on  composing  their  satirical 
essays  on  the  occupations  of  the  luck- 
lets  inhabitants  of^ those  regions.  A 
just  ^preciator  of  literary  merit  would, 


however,  we  think,  be  inclined  to 
award  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the 
productions  of  Messrs.  Critchett  or 
Boyle  over  those  of  Messrs.  Watts  or 
Hetherington.  But  as  we  are  not 
about  to  review  the  directories  or  alma- 
nacks, we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
Annuals. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  binding 
of  all  these  books  appears  to  us  to  be 
irreproachable.  Some  of  them  are  in 
leather,  others  in  silk — more  in  satin ; 
some  are  embroidered,  others  braided. 
The  device  of  one  set  is  simple,  but 
striking ;  of  another,  ornamental  and 
profuse.  The  gilded  lettering  on  the 
backs  is  in  some  cases  plain  Roman, 
in  others  Italic,  in  a  third  set  Gothic, 
in  a  fourth  nondescript.  Of  the  variety 
of  cote  in  which  the  bibliopegist  has 
revelled,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak 
with  rapture.  From  double -pica  to 
nonpareil,  the  gilder  has  been  equally 
lucid  and  intelligible.  The  flowery 
bordering  round  the  label  on  the  back 
varies,  but  in  all  is  either  picturesque 
or  sublime.  The  fantasticality  of  the 
figures  on  the  sides  is  worthy  of  much 
commendation.  The  most  magnificent 
we  have  noticed  is  tliat  of  the  Oriental, 
The  golden  elephant,  with  the  golden 
howxlah  and  its  golden  occupants  ;  the 
camel  all  of  gold,  with  its  golden  driver 
under  the  golden  tree,  running  up  the 
back  of  the  volume — are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  remind  us  of  the  Arabian 
Nightt*  Entertainmentt,  or  the  ingen- 
ious signs  which  used  to  flare  over  the 
shops  of  our  grocers.    We  understand 
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that  the  great  performer  of  these  bind- 
ings is  Westley  of  Friars  Street,  who 
dwells  as  thou  goest  from  the  Hall  of 
the  Apothecaries  unto  the  Court  of  the 
Doctors  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  not 
far  from  the  habitation  of  Coplestone, 
Bishop  of  Llandaif  (by  the  pro&ne 
nicknamed  Cobblestone),  and  almost 
equidistant  from  the  Bridewell  of  Lon- 
don on  the  west  as  he  is  from  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Heralds  on  the  east.  Westley 
is  beyond  doubt  the  cleverest  author 
connected  with  the  Annuals;  and  he 
binds  them  all  round  for  a  shilling 
a-piece — which  is  cheap  enough  in 
all  conscience,  though  not  more  than 
about  four  times  the  value  of  the  average 
contributions  to  the  inside  part  of  the 
books. 

The  gilding  on  the  leaves  is  not  a 
matter  of  sufficient  momeut  to  delay 
us  from  looking  further.  And  here 
we  have  much  to  praise.  The  paper 
is  well  wove,  and  excellently  pressed ; 
the  colour  is  clear,  and  the  gloss  most 
shiny.  The  praisers  of  days  past  may 
wish  to  persuade  us  that  the  ink  of 
the  olden  time  was  darker  and  more 
durable  than  that  which  is  used  at 
present,  but  he  must  be  a  rigid  critic 
who  would  complain  that  the  ink  of 
the  Annuals  is  not  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  works  themselves  are  de- 
manded. The  type,  sometimes  long- 
primer,  but  in  general  bourgeois,  and 
in  some  instances  brevier,  has  been 
cast  by  the  most  eminent  founders — 
and  who  will  dare  to  complain  of  the 
labours  of  a  Caslon,  a  Livermore, 
a  Fry,  a  Wilson,  a  Vincent  Figgins, 
MA.L.T.  (i.e.  Member  of  the  Ancient 
Lumber  Troop)  ?  Are  we  to  panegyrise 
the  printing  orSamuel  Bentley,  Maurice 
Clarke,  J.  Haddon,  William  Clowes, 
C.  and  W.  Reynell,  or  of  JAMES 
MOYES,  wl^ose  name  we  exalt  into  the 
highest  of  cases,  because  these  remarks 
of  ours  are  to  be  printed  in  his  own  of- 
fice ?  Certainly  not.  From  tlie  days 
when  Faust  or  Schoeflfer  invented  print- 
ing to  the  present  hour,  the  London 
printers  of  our  time  have  not  been  sur- 
passed. The  press  is  correct,  we  were 
about  to  say  (when  we  reflected  on  the 
matter  on  which  it  is  employed),  to  a 
fault,  the  sheets  beautifully  worked  off, 
the  register  charming,  the  imposition 
without  a  blemish.  It  is  delightful  to 
be  able  to  praise.  We  almost  shed 
tears  as  these  heartfelt  panegyrics  over 
the  Annuals  drop  from  our  pen. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  judges  of 


gauxe  paper,  or,  ft  the  best  public  in- 
structors call  it,  *'  fKmsy,''  aud  there- 
fore abstain  from  pronouncing  an  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  of  that  part  of^the 
works  before  us;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
be  severely  critical  on  the  want  of  the 
silken  strings,  which  are  deficient  in 
too  many  of  them.  Perhaps  their  ab- 
sence may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground,  that  the  binders  felt  convinced 
that  no  markers  were  required  to  keep 
in  the  memory  of  the  readers  the  various 
celebrated  and  distinguished  passages 
of  these  glorious  works.  Having  thus 
criticised  in,  we  think,  a  friendly  as 
well  as  liberal  spirit,  the  binding,  the 
lettering,  the  gilding,  the  paper,  the 
composing,  and  the  printing,  of  the 
Annuals,  little  remains  to  be  added. 
We  have  paid  due  attention  to  the 
most  interesting  parts. 

The  books  which  are  now  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  are  Jennings*$ 
Landtcape  Annual^  Heath* t  Picturetqut 
Tour,  the  Oriental  Annual^  Fisker^M 
Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book,  the  ilnai- 
let,  the  Foreet'Me-Noi,  FrienMm'g 
Offering,  and  several  Juveniles,  llie 
C^ien/a/ilfiniia/ takes  us  through  Ben- 
gal, Hobart  Caunter  describing,  Daniel 
painting,  and  various  hands  engraving. 
vVe  are  met  in  the  very  beginning,  as 
in  the  enchanted  palaces  of  old  times, 
with  two  gigantic  monsters  of  appallii^ 
appearance — the  homed  rhinoceros  and 
the  yak  of  Thibet,  drawn  in  a  style 
that  might  make  even  Landseer  jealous. 
Of  the  rhinoceros  we  have  heard  many 
a  time  and  oft ;  with  the  yak  we  are 
not  so  intimately  acquainted.  Mr. 
Caunter  informs  us,  that  it  has  "  all 
the  genuine  marks  of  high  breeding  and 
unmixed  blood;"  and  we  suppose  it 
cuts  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  quad- 
rupedal Almacks  of  Tartary.  Mosques, 
mausoleums,  moahpunkees,  pagmlas, 
temples,  boa  constrictors,  favourite  sul- 
tanas, groves,  gardens,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  suc- 
ceed,— beautifully  drawn, and  engraved 
in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
conceive  any  thing  finer  in  its  way 
than  the  concluding  plate  —  the  battle 
between  the  boat's  crew  and  the  boa 
constrictor.  As  for  the  view  of  Cal- 
cutta, it  appears  to  us  to  be  no  more 
than  a  view  of  three  or  four  trees  in 
one  comer,  a  man-of-war  in  another, 
some  small  craf^  in  the  middle,  and  a 
tiny  line  of  scarcely  discernible  build- 
ings in  the  distance;  but  this  is  indeed 
the  usual  style  of  depicting  great  cities. 
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Thomas  Roscoe  is  the  scrihe  and 
David  Roberts  the  painter,  who  lead 
us  on  a  tour  to  Granada.  Roberts  is 
magnificent  in  bis  pictures  of  mountain 
scenery  and  the  (prand  arabesque  ar- 
cbitectare  of  the  Moorish  lords  of  East- 
ern Spain.  Look  at  Luque  perched  on 
its  craggy  top,  the  Albambra  from  the 
Albaycin,  the  Palace  of  the  Generalif§, 
the  Court  of  the  Alberca,  the  splendid 
Ruins  of  the  Moorish  Bridge  on  the 
Darro,  the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Vaults 
in  the  moonlight  —  its  buttress  and 
buttress  alternately  seeming  of  ebon 
or  ivory — the  glorious  Court  of  Lions, 
—  in  shorty  every  plate  in  the  book, 
and  you  will  be  blind  if  you  do  not 
approve. 

And  Cattermolel  George  Catter- 
mole!  Well  does  he  deserve  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  by  his  literary  as- 
sociate Ritchie : 

"  What  fonns  are  those,  of  dusky  hue. 
That  keep  this  mystic  rendezvous  1 
From  the  grey  cairn,  the  mined  tower, 
The  sullen  stream,  the  antique  bower, 
From  the  poor  hind's  deserted  hield. 
From  yonder  proud  historic  field. 
From  hill,  from  plain,  from  rocky  shore. 
From  wold,  and  darkling  wood,  they 

pour. 
From  silent  lake,  and  lonely  glen — 
Who  hath  called  up  those  shades  again  1 

Not  mine  the  magic  to  compel 
The  past  unto  my  wizard  spell  — 
To  me  is  given  a  heart  alone 
Responsive  to  the  master-tone ; 
I  pay  no  vows  at  Nature's  shrine 
Save  through  her  chosen  priests  divinb ; 
And  thus,  a  lowly  devotee, 
I  bow,  dear  Cattermole,  to  thee  \** 

Well  may  he,  and  we  too,  bow  to  Cat- 
termole. 

How  grandly  gleam  the  arms  and 
armour  in  the  **  Hall  of  Craignethan 
Castle,"  the  original  of  Tillietudlem, — 
how  beautiful  is  the  grouping,  and 
what  a  6attering  likeness  of  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  leans  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  picture.  The  grand  still  life  of 
<<  Melrose" and  of  «  Rosslyn  Castle;" 
the  picturesque  fivures  and  sketching 
of  the  masonry  of  the  "  West  Bow," 
relieved  from  the  sound  of  the  Edin- 
beny  brogue  and  the  Auld  Reekie 
flavour  of  the  site ;  ''  Queen  Mary's 
Closet  and  Bedchamber  in  Holyrood," 
in  the  latter  of  which  we  regret  to  find 
the  picture  of  a  drunken  old  gaber- 
lunzie  seated  on  one  ofthe  chairs  (is  it 
possible  that  Cattermole  should  have 
meditated  a  caricature  of  Scott  in  this 


unseemly  disguise  ?) ;  the  gallant  boat 
dashing  through  the  waves  at "  Queens- 
ferry,"  and  the  dark  crypt  under  the 
**  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  ;" — of  these 
what  shall  we  say  but  that  they  are 
not  to  be  surpassed,  seldom,  indeed,  to 
be  equalled  ?  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  much  like  the  figure  of  Hamilton, 
of  Bothwellhaugh,  in  the  act  of  mur- 
dering the  regent  Murray  ;  but,  with 
that  exception,  our  only  task  is  to  be 
approval ;  and  in  making  the  excep- 
tion, the  chances  are  that  we  may 
be  wrong  :  we  think,  however,  that  we 
are  not.  One  parting  observation  we 
may  offer,  which  is,  that  books  like  this 
before  us  prove  what  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  remark,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  completely  exhausted  the 
history  of  Scotland.  There  is  scarcely 
a  story  in  Ritchie's  book  which  has 
not  been  told  over  and  over  again  in 
prose  and  verse  by  "  the  mighty  min- 
strel from  the  boraer  side." 

The  Forsei'Me-Not  is  as  good  as 
ever.  Richter*s  "  Love-Saint"  is  as 
mad-looking,  and  as  clever  as  its 
painter;  the  "Cathedral  of  Milan" 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Prout,  but  the 
beauties  of  his  peculiar  style  cannot 
be  communicated  by  the  graver;  "  Ma- 
bel Gray"  good,  but  not  as  good  as 
Cattermole  elsewhere ;  "  Aunt  Lucy" 
capital  indeed ;  ''  Madeira"  appears  to 
us  to  be  no  more  than  a  hill,  a  stream, 
and  a  couple  of  trees,  such  as  we  have 
met,  or  might  have  met,  anywhere  else 
-^we  have  indeed  drawn  several  better 
specimens  of  Madeira  ourselves, —  and 
it  is  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  delicious 
poem  which  accompanies  it.  But  the 
book  is  very  handsome  indeed,  and 
by  no  means  disfigured  by  the  kind- 
hearted  verses  to  the  memory  of  kind- 
hearted  Rudolf  Ackermann  with  which 
it  winds  up. 

We  must  hasten  to  a  close.  East- 
lake,  Leslie,  Inskipp,  Uwins,  Web- 
ster, Wyatt,  Wilkie,  Collins  paint ; 
and  Rolls,  Sangster,  Stocks,  Graves, 
and  the  two  Findens  engrave  for  the 
Amulet.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  Pretty 
Miss  Blanche  Bury,  as  she  appeared 
at  the  last  Somerset  House  Exnibition 
is  the  frontispiece,  and  a  lily  she  may 
well  be  called.  As  the  Countess  of 
Blessington  says,  in  her  nice  verses  on 
the  plate, — 

"  Meet  emblem  is  that  flower,  fair  girl, 
♦  of  thee, — 

Fair  and  unspotted   as  thy  face  and 
mind ; 
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Thy  modi6r*8  bMuty  in  thj  face  we  me, — 
O  may  we  in  thy  soul  her  ▼irtuee  find." 

FrienM^^t  Offering  beams  upon 
118  with  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes,  and 
a  beautiful  fiice  and  lovely  ftgure  to 
match,  drawn  bv  Parris  and  engraved 
by  Ryall — a  girl  she  is  to  kiss,  and  (as 
a  friend  of  ours  in  another  room  is  in 
the  habit  of  say  ing)  *^  no  mistake  /'  W  hat 
shall  we  say  of  Chalon*s  **  Childhood  " 
— what  but  that  it  is  a  pity  that  tlie 
graceful  art  of  Chalon  was  wasted  on 
such  ugly  children.  However,  they  are 
young,  and  may  mend  in  time.  FUher't 
Drawing' Room  Scrap  Book  abounds 
in  Indian  picturings,  all  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation.  We  think 
this  Annual  improves  every  year.  Of  the 
engravings,  we  may  particularly  notice 
the  picture  of  that  amazingly  clever  lad, 
Khasiprasad-Ghosh,  the  Ilindoo  poet ; 
whose  poem  in  honour  of  the  Gold 


River  (Ganges)  appears  not  only  in 
Fisher's  Scrap  Bookj  but  in  Tom  Ros- 
coe*s  Oriental  Annual.  Khasiprasad 
ought  therefore  to  feel  much  honoured. 
We  are  told  he  is  a  very  excellent 
and  worthy  young  fellow,  who  drinks 
brandy  pawnee  as  ortbodoxally  as  if 
he  were  a  Christian.  Why  does  not 
he  write  for  Fraser*s  Magazine? 

Having  thus  dismissed  tlie  eng^vings, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  we  should  turn 
our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the 
Annuals.  We  observe  that  a  fiiend 
of  ours,  named  Barry  Cornwall,  has 
contributed  some  agreeable  and  ingen- 
ious verses  to  the  FrientUhipU  Offering 
and  the  Amulet,  We  extract  tour  of 
these  pieces.  [We  have  not  room  for 
them.— O.  Y.l 

Having  made  these  extracts,  we  tliink 
we  may  now  adjourn  into  the  neigh- 
bouring room. 


Such  is  the  critique  of  Barry  Cornwall.  He  read  it  aloud,  standing  on  the 
table,  with  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  his  article  in  the  other.  He  was  a  picture 
for  H.  B. 

<<  Rubbish,*'  said  Rattler. 

"  Excellent,"  said  O'Doherty.  "  Here,  Cornwall,  wet  your  whistle.  We  have 
had  the  start  of  you  while  you  were  immured." 

''  The  praises  of  the  painters  and  the  engravers,*'  said  Crofton  Croker, 
**  contained  in  that  paper,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from — in  fact,  the  men 
I  know,  and  their  works  I  admire.  I  have,  however,  often  thought  that  this 
iiddlefaddle  style  of  minute  engraving  is  any  thing  but  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  art.  Let  that  pass.  But  some  share  of  the  panegyric  bestowed  on  the  bind- 
ing, &c.  might  have  been  reserved  for  the  writers." 

<<  Phew  1"  said  Father  Prout,  ejecting  an  immense  blast  firom  his  pipe. 

«  What  trash,"  said  Rattler,  <<  is  all  this  about  a  rat  called  <  The  Water 
Mole,'  by  a  shepherd  named  Swain,  which  (ills  the  end  of  the  Amulet.  By  the 
God  of  War,  it  would  have  been  as  interesting  a  paper  if  he  wrote  about  a 
black  beetle." 

^  Neither,"  said  Bombardinio,  **  do  I  think  the  reminiscences  of  Russia,  by 
my  friend  Or.  Walsh,  particularly  correct.  I  have  gone  over  the  ground  often 
and  often,  and  differ  excessively  from  the  Doctor." 

**  The  piety  of  Hogg,"  said  O'Doherty,  *'  in  his  hymn  to  the  Redeemer, 
is  peculiarly  edifying." 

We  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd;  and  remarked  that  the 
Amulet  always  contained  excellent  writing,  and  that  it  vras  quite  unfair  to  pass 
these  harsh  critiques  in  a  hasty  and  unconsidered  way  on  the  artists.  We  did 
not  wish  to  differ  particularly  with  our  contributors ;  but  it  was  mere  justice 
to  say,  that  every  paper  in  the  Anmlet  was  marked  with  the  attractions  either  of 
genius,  or  of  talent,  or  information,  and  all  devoted  to  the  most  honourable 
purposes. 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  cried  Crofton  Croker,  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  light  his  cigar ;  <*  and  look  at  my  friend  Fisher*s  Drawing^Bxmm  Scrap- 
Book.  Is  the  writing  of  that  nothing?  Does  not  the  poetess  shew  herself 
possessed  of  greater  genius  every  day — and  is  she  not  as  charming  as  she  is 
clever  ?  I  have  the  book  under  my  hand,  and  if  you'll  listen  I'll  read  you  a 
poem  on  Corfu,  as  a  proof  that  I  am  right." 

We  agreed  that  Croft  should  read.  He  began  with  a  strong,  though  some- 
what husky,  and  mellifluously  Munster  voice,  which  occasionally  melted  and 
broke  down  with  the  tenderest  emotion.     We  sate  in  silence. 
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"  CORFU. 

"  Now,  doth  not  summer's  sunn^  smile 
Sink  soft  o'er  that  Ionian  isle. 
While  round  the  kindling  waters  sweep 
The  muimnred  mosic  of  the  deep — 
The  many  melodies  that  swell 
From  breaking  ware  and  red-lipp'd  shell  1 

Lore  mine !  how  sweet  it  were  to  leave 

This  weaij  world  of  ours  behind. 
And  borrow  from  the  blushing  ere 

The  wild  wings  of  the  wanderine  wind ! 

Would  we  not  flee  away  and  find 
Some  lonely  cave  beside  the  shore— 
One  where  a  Nereid  dwelt  of  yore. 
And  sheltered  in  its  glistening  bowers 
A  love  almost  as  fond  as  oursi 
A  diamond  spar  incrusts  the  walls, 
A  rainbow  light  from  crystal  falls ; 
And,  musical  amid  the  gloom, 
A  fountain's  silvery  showers  illume 
The  further  darkness,  as  with  ray 
And  song  it  finds  its  sparkling  way ; 
A  natund  lute  and  lamp — a  tone, 
A  light,  to  wilder  waves  unknown. 
The  cave  is  curtain'd  with  the  vine. 
And  inside  wandering  branches  twine ; 
While  from  the  large  green  leaves  escape 
The  blooming  clusters  of  the  grape — 
Fruit  with  such  hyacinth  ine  glow 
As  southern  sunbeams  only  )mow. 
We  will  not  leave  it  till  the  moon 

Lulls  with  her  languid  look  the  sea ; 
Sleep,  shadow,  silence  for  the  noon. 

But  midnight.  Love,  to  wake  with  thee. 
When  the  sweet  myrtle-trees  exhale 
The  odours  of  their  blossoms  pale. 
And  dim  and  purple  colours  steep 
Those  blossoms  in  their  perfumed  sleep-.. 
When  closed  are  the  cicala's  wings. 
And  no  leaf  stirs,  nor  wild  bird  sings, 
LuU'd  by  the  dusk  air,  warm  and  sweet-.- 
llien  kneeling,  dearest,  at  thy  feet. 
Thy  face  the  only  sight  I  see. 

Thy  voice  the  only  sound  I  hear. 
While  midnight's  moonlit  mystery 

Secnns  the  full  heart's  enchanted  sphere— 
Then  should  thy  own  low  whisper  tell 
Those  ancient  songs  thou  lov'st  so  well ; 
Tales  of  old  battles,  which  are  known 
To  me  but  from  thy  lips  alone ; 
Dearer  than  if  the  bara  again 
Could  sound  his  own  imperial  strain. 
Ah,  folly !  of  such  dreaming  hours. 
That  are  not,  that  may  not  be  ours. 
Farewell !  thou  far  Ionian  isle. 
That  lighted  for  my  love  awhile 
A  sweet  enchantment,  formed  to  fade—. 
Of  darker  days  my  Ufe  is  made ; 
Embittering  my  reality 
With  dreams  of  all  that  may  not  be. 
Such  fairy  fancies,  when  they  part. 
But  leave  behind  a  withered  heart. 
Dreaming  o'er  all  it  hath  not  known. 
Alas !  and  is  such  heart  mine  own  1 

"  Is  that  not  fine  ?"  said  Croft. 
**  Decidedly i"  we  all  responded. 
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^  Decidedly,**  said  0*Doherty ;  f'  two  words  of  that  poem  are  worth  a  wagon- 
load  of  ordinary  verse.  But,  iot  the  mean  time,  what  means  Bilke,  of  the  Athenium, 
by  abusing  the  poetry  of  this  quiet  and  anoffending  young  lady  ?  He  told  us  in 
one  of  his  last  papers,  that  there  was  something  unsatisfactory  in  what  she  writes. 
What  does  he  unoerstand  by  that  ?  Nothing,  in  fact ;  but  the  cause  of  his  animosity 
to  her  is  easily  developed.  Why  does  he  not  say  it  out  at  once,  instead  of  using 
the  jargon  of  philosophical  criticism,  of  which  he  does  not  even  know  the  beggarly 
rudiments  ?  I  could  pull  his  critiques  to  pieces  any  half-hour  I  like ;  and,  by  the 
memory  of  Aristotle,  I  think  I'll  do  so  some  fine  morniDg.  But  this  is  burning 
candle-light.    Now  for  the  Man  of  Genius:  speak  up,  my  trump  V 

The  Man  of  Genius,  hastily  swallowing  a  tumbler  of  half-and-half  rum-grog, 
complied. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THE  AVKUALS. 


BY  TBS  MAN  OF  OSNIU8. 


These  elegant  publications  have  just 
reached  us ;  and,  often  as  it  has  been 
our  pleasing  duty  to  point  out  the  de- 
lightful touches  of  the  pencil  and  the 
pen  by  which  the  **  splendid  Annuals*' 
of  former  years  have  claimed  the  public 
patronage,  we  feel  bound  to  declare, 
that  the  Annuals  for  1835  far  outstrip 
all  their  predecessors.  It  has  been,  we 
believe,  the  fashion  among  literary  men 
of  a  certain  class  to  sneer — or,  rether, 
to  affect  to  sneer — at  these  meritorious 
works,  for  no  reason  that  we  could 
ever  perceive  beyond  that  vulgar  envy 
which  delights  in  decrying  excellence, 
of  whatever  kind.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
another  way  of  accounting  for  such  un- 
worthy conduct ;  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  an  eminent  annual  editor  openly 
and  manfully  referred  to  it  a  few  years 
ago :  it  is  this, — the  persons  who  em- 
ploy their  feeble  faculties  in  impertinent 
nypercriticism  are  for  the  most  part 
unsuccessfiil  candidates  for  a  niche  in 
that  very  sanctuary  of  the  muses  which 
they  presume  to  defame ;  and  having 
been,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  rejected  by 
the  editor  as  dull,  or  unprofitable,  they 
wreak  their  revenge  in  gross  tirades 
against  works  happily  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  puny  malevolence.  Poor 
people  1  let  them  proceed  in  tlie  path 
they  have  chosen.  It  requires  no 
deeply  prophetic  ken  to  Conjecture 
whither  that  path  must  lead  them. 
Wishing  them  "  safe  and  expeditious 
travelling,*'  we  bid  them  farewell, — for 
"  metal  more  attractive  *'  claims  our 
care;  the  editors  of  the  several  An- 
nuals, surrounded  by  their  contributors, 
are  standing,  book  in  hand,  to  pay  their 
yearly  homage  to  the  Queen  of  Maga- 
zines. 

Of  course  the  Forget  Me  Not  is  the 
first  on  the  list  of  presentations.  It  is 
no  longer,  we  regret  to  say,  Acker- 
raann*s   Forget  Me    Not.      He    has 


passed  from  among  us,  fuVL  of  years 
and  honours,  after  having  amassed  an 
abundant  supply  of  that  coin  which, 
for  the '  immortal  repose  of  a  time- 
troubled  soul,  no  man  can  take  out  of 
this  world.  Peace  be  to  his  shade  I 
There  is  a  very  touching  tribute  to  his 
memoiy  in  the  volume  now  before  us ; 
but,  unwilling  to  mutilate  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  unable  to  give  it  entire,  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  it 
over.  However,  when  we  mention 
that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted 
author  o^Salathiel,  we  have  said  enough 
to  insure  its  eager  perusal  by  every 
person  of  taste.  There  is  a  pretty  con- 
ceit by  the  same  author  on  the  subject 
of  the  flower  "  Forget-me-not."  After 
supposing  it  to  have  been  first  culled 
and  presented  by  some  fond  fair  one  to 
her  lover  at  the  all-absorbing  moment 
of  separation,  the  reverend  poet  desig- 
nates it — 

"  A  child  of  Sorrow  and  of  Love, 
Baptised  in  Beauty's  tears  !*' 

Here,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  a 
most  concise,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  satisfactory,  account  is  given  of 
the  parentage,  &c.  of  this 


"Best  beloved  of  all 
The  family  of  flowers.* 


t> 


We  expect  to  hear  of  this  beautiful 
morceau  being  set  to  music  for  the 
hurdy-gurdy  ;  an  instrument  on  which 
its  venerable  author  is  deservedly 
famous. 

"France,  past  and  present,"  is  a 
lively,  bustling  paper,  which  would 
command  our  unqualified  approbation 
were  it  not  for  the  illiberal  allusions 
made  to  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer's  work  on 
the  same  subject.  Mr.  H.  Bulwer  is 
eminently  what  is  called  "  a  smart 
fellow ;"  and  we  fully  agree  with  tlie 
editor  of  the  Exof/iiner  in  the  opinion. 
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that  very  few  members  of  the  first 
reformed  parliament  could  have  pro- 
duced a  work  so  creditable  as  that  with 
which  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer  has  presented 
us,  on  the  subject  of  French  politics^ 
literature,  &c.    Nor  can  we  approve  of 
the  Annaalist*s  remarks  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  Mr.  Edward  Bulwer; 
After  the  self-immolation  of  that  gen- 
tleman <<  somewhat  advanced  in  years/' 
as  perpetrated  in  the  frontispiece  to 
the  PiLrim$  of  the  Rhine,  we  think  it 
was  a  barbarity  but  little  better  than 
plunging  a  dagger  into  a  dead  man's 
Dosom  to  animadvert  on  such  a  visage. 
And  our  indignation  at  the  >vantonness 
of  the  attack  is  considerably  heightened 
by  the  iact,  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
pen  of  the  some  time  Sub-Editor  of  the 
Ifew  Monthly  Magazine.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  day  had  gone  by  for  those 
personalities  which,  as  a  general  pro- 
position, may  be  termed  disgraceful ; 
but  which,  when  directed  against  such 
men  as  now  adorn  the  New-Monthly 
and  Annual  literature  of  this  countiy 
(men,  by  the  very  constitution  of  their 
being,  so  harmless,  simple-minded, 
and  soft-hearted),  deserve  to  be  de- 
nounced, as  striking  at  the  root  of  that 
iau--spreading  tree  whose  leaves  have 
hitherto   sheltered  and  concealed  its 
fruit  from  vulgar  observation. 

But  to  return  to  the  Forget  Me  Not. 
This  very  handsome  volume  is  one,  in 
the  words  of  the  motto  written  for  it 
by  L.  £.  L., 
"  Appealing,  by  the  magio  of  its  name, 
To  gende  feelings,  and  affections  kept 
Within  the  hMrt,  likg  goU." 
As  we  wish  for  an  explanation  of  the 
last  line,  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  thereto  by  printing  it  in  ita- 
lics.   The  passage  altogether  must  live 
to  after-ages,  and  Posterity  will  pro- 
bably have  **  enough  and  to  spare ''  of 
commentary  on  the  ''golden*'  close 
thereof. 

The  preface  to  the  Forget  Me  Not 
informs  us  of  two  things — the  one  not 
quite  a  novelty,  namely,  the  death  of 
Ackermann ;  the  other  rather  more 
startling,  i.  e.  the  accession  of  the  edi- 
tor, Frederic  Shoberl,  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Broadbrims, 
Quakers,  or  whatever  other  name  those 
ftivourites  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Oldham,  and  co-worshippers  of  the 
member  for  South  Durham,  may  de- 
light in.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
preface,  Frederic  the  Great "  thee*s  and 
thouV  his 


"Gentle  reader,  and  still'gentler  pur- 
chaser," 

at  a  prodigious  rate.    And  in  perfect 
keeping    with    the    character   of  the 
Quakers,   as    described  by   Cobbett, 
Frederic  is  determined  to  look  well 
after  the  main  chance.    The  Forget 
Me  Not  of  this  year,  quoth  the  editor, 
has  '^  larger  paper," ''  more  substantial 
binding,^'  &c.    TUvls  the   proprietors 
*'  have  incurred  an  additional  expense, 
for  which,  as  the  price  of  the  work 
continues  to  be  the  same,  they  can 
look  to  nothing  but  the  public  patron- 
age for  remuneration."    We  trust  this 
modest  appeal  will  be  attended  to. 
The  work  is  certainly  "  got  up "  with 
great  care,  and  though  the  editor  com- 
plains of  the  unusual  length  of  the 
contributions,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
reader  will  regret  the  "  sweetness  long 
drawn  out"  of  these  charming  tales 
and  poems.    Our  first  meed  of  praise 
we  snould  wish  to  bestow  on  a  lively 
little  poem  called  "  Madeira,"  which 
clearly  overthrows  the  theory  of  those 
whose  practice  it  is  to  prefer  Sherry. 
In  this  poem,  also,  the  fair  writer  inti- 
mates   that   she    has   discovered  the 
"  perpetual  motion."    We  shall  not 
pilfer  from  the  work  so  far  as  to  quote 
the  important  stanza  in  which  this  in- 
timation is  conveyed ;  but,  for  the  con- 
fusion of  all  scoffers,  we  beg  to  observe, 
that   the   "perpetual   motion"   men- 
tioned by  L.  E.  L.  is  something  serious, 
sublime,  vast,  and  barely  comprehen- 
sible.   It  grieves  us  to  add  (as  in  jus- 
tice we  are  bound  to  do)  one  single  word, 
not  so  much  of  censure  as  of  mild  re- 
monstrance with  the  lady,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rhyme  in  the  concluding 
stanza  of  the  poem  under  consideration. 
After  presenting  a  most  vivid  picture 
of  a  tippling  feast,  extending,  after  an 
early  dinner,  through  a  long  autumnal 
twilight,  the  authoress  alludes  to  the 
Queen  of  Night  in  a  manner  preferable 
(as  we  think)  to  the  far-famea  stanza, 

**  It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn. 
That's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame. 
But  by  my  troth  she'U  wait  a  wee  !" 

Here  Bums,  on  what  principle  we  know 
not,  supposes  the  moon  to  shine  for 
the  merepurpoe  of  breaking  up  a  jovial 
party.  Far  different  Miss  Landon. 
Her  "  moon  and  stars"  shed  a  sympa- 
thetic light  to  bless  the  social  revelry ; 
and  with  the  single  objection  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  to  the 
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somewhat  <<  Rimini^  nature  of  the 
rhyme,  we  should  pronounce  Miss 
Landon's  closing  stanza  perfect  in  its 
way: 

<'  Now  the  moon  pours  down  her  light  1 
Now  the  wEtchiog  stars  hum  clearer ! 

This  festive  hall  'a  a  sacred  shrine. 
And  thou'rt  the  saint,  Madeira ! 

"  My  Aunt  Lucy's  Lesson"  is  a  poor 
afiatr;  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  its 
dulness  is  not  redeemed  by  any  deep 
moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
The  allusion  to  "  Harriet  Byron "  is 
wholly  unjustifiable.  We  are  delighted 
to  meet  with  T.  K.  Hervey  again,  for 
there  is  always  talent  of  a  high  order 
in  every  thing  this  gentleman  does. 
Still,  we  must  protest  against  the  last 
verse  of  his  "  Death  of  Rachael."  We 
will  here  quote  it. 

"  They  raised  a  pillow  on  her  grave — 

A  simple  mass  of  naked  stone, 
Hewn  with  such  art  as  sorrow  gave. 

Ere  haughty  sculpture  yet  was  knoum  ! 
There  oft  thejiery  Gentile  trod. 
But  did  not  cntsh  the  flowering  tod ; 
And  Childhood,  at  it  wandered  near. 
Gated  with  uncertain  look  of  fear. 
And  checked  itt  noity  tport  a  whiU 
To  whisper  by  the  motty  pile" 

Now  here  is  as  much  downright 
trash  as  was  ever  tacked  together  in 
seven  lines.  What  can  Mr.  T.  K.  Her- 
vey mean  by  "  haughty  sculpture  ?"  We 
pause  for  a  reply;  and  in  the  mean 
lime  we  take  leave  to  express  our  dw- 
belief  in  the  assertion,  that  the  "  flower- 
ing sod''  remained  uncrushed  where 
the  "  fiery  Gentile  trod ;"  at  least,  if 
it  did,  'twas  "  most  remarkably  odd." 
And  as  to  childhood  '^  checking  its 
noisy  sport  awhile  io  whitper  by  the 
mossy  pikf*  we  plainly  tell  Mr.  Hervey 
that  it  is  all  fudge  1  Why,  supposing 
the  children  left  off  their  fun  from  fa- 
tigue or  wonderment,  what  are  we  to 
think  them  whispering  about  ?  An 
explanatory  note  would  here  be  of 
great  service. 

'<  A  Night  Alarm  "  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject  very  skilfully  handled.  "  O  do 
not  sing  me  such  a  Lay,"  addressed  to 
Haynes  Bayly,  is  an  impotent  piece  of 
malice;  the  "  Bear  of  Camiola"  an 
excellent  hit  at  the  right  hon.  the  secre- 
tary at  war ;  Mr.  Ilowitt  has  an  in- 
teresting tale,  and  Mrs.  Cornwall 
Baron  Wilson  some  stanzas  in  her 
own  peculiar  style.  There  is  one 
couplet  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over.    Mrs.  C.  B.  W.  speaks  of  Julia's 


'*TrsnUiBgbreaM 
By  Lom^t  c^mmImm  jnu^  flpinnitf /' 

Poor  Julia  I 

The  volume  closes  with  some  lines 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ackermann.  As 
we  have  already  said,  they  are  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Croly ;  and,  good  as  they  are, 
we  hope,  and  indeed  we  have  reason 
to  know,  that  Mr.  Ackermann  has  far 
better  chances  of  living  in  the  recol- 
lection of  his  friends  and  the  public 
than  the  "  twinkling  of  oblivion" 
glimmering  through  the  metrical  mo- 
nody inscribed  to  his  memory. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  of  the 
Forget  Me  Not^  that  it  is  neither  so 
young  as  it  was  nor  so  old  as  we  trust 
It  may  live  to  be.  It  fully  maintains 
its  past  character  among  the  intellectual 
manifestations  of  modem  times,  and  in 
every  department  continues  to  prove 
its  right  to  exemption  from  the  taxes  on 
knowledge. 

Friendships  Offering  contains  many 
pleasing  productions.  VVe  shall  has- 
tily glance  at  a  few  of  these,  anxious  to 
proceed  to  other  established  favourites, 
possessing  at  least  equal  claims  on  our 
attention.  Who  the  editor  of  the 
Friendthqt's  Offering  is  we  really 
know  not;  but,  be  he  who  he  may, 
one  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  he  is  a 
meriy  fellow.  Fancy  the  "  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies"  at  the  «  Muses'  Ball" 
bursting  forth  into  a  bachelor-like  eu- 
logy of  his  own  wine-cellar !  He  does 
this  with  remarkable  brevity,  and  great 
effect,  intimating  plainly  enough  the 

i'oyous  influences  under  which  be  and 
lis  friends  concoct  the  Friendships 
Offering, 

*'  My  Hermitage, 

**  In  my  cellar  I've  a  bin. 
Nor  wealth,  nor  stealth,  shall  ever  win ; 
For  Bacchus  there  hath  set  his  seal 
On  every  botde.    Oh,  to  feel 
That  sparkling  fount  all  carea  assuage. 
Who  but  woiud  bless  m]r  Hermitage  1 
Lonely  it  is— so  be  it  still  1 
My  friends  and  I  our  goblets  fill ; 
And,  as  bright  Fancy  heav'nward  climbs, 
*  For  Friendthip*t  Offering  scribble  rhymes. 

"  Ed." 

Mrs.  or  Miss  Sarah  Stickney  has 

contributed  a — we  beg  pardon,  "  The 

Lonely  Heart ;"  a  succession  of  stan-. 

zas  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  late 

Mr.  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly.    It  opens 

thus : 

««  The  Lonely  Heart. 

*'  They  tell  me  I  am  happy,  and 
I  try  to  think  it  true  ; 
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TheT  BSLj  I  ba\re  na  eause  to  weep. 

My  •orrowB  are  so  few : 
That,  in  Ifae  wilderness  we  tread, 

Mine  is  a  favoured  lot ; 
My  petty  griefs  all  fantasies, 

Woald  I  but  beed  them  not/' 

We  need  hardly  mention  the  passage 
in  the  Butterfly  Bard,  beginning, 

"  They  tell  me  she  is  happy  now,''  &c.  £cc. 

Passing  over  this  curious  coincidence, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  remaining  pul- 
sations of  Sarah  Stickney's  lonely  heart. 

"  It  may  be  so  " — 

(i.  f .  all  that  has  been  said  by  Job's 
comforters  in  the  first  stanza) — 

"  It  may  be  so — full  many  a  life 

Hath  sunk  by  sudden  draught ; 
And  pale  and  cold  is  many  a  lip 

From  the  very  dews  it  quaffed  : 
It  may  be  so — I  cannot  tell 

What  others  have  to  bear  ; 
But, at  all  events,  I  know  full  well 

That  1  have  had  my  share ! 

"Sahaii  Stickney." 

Tliere  is  much  of  matter-of-iact  in 
this.  Should  the  fair  Sarah  persist 
in  the  poetical  career  which  she  is  now 
pursuing,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
may  not  be  apprehended  from  her. 

Mr.  Pringle  has  addressed  a  poem 
to  the  ostrich ;  but,  as  we  have  not 
the  stomach  of  that  "  lone  dweller  of 
the  wild  Karoo,"  we  have  been  unable 
to  swallow  the  "  anti-slavery  reporter's" 
report.  That  Mr.  Pringle  is  prodi- 
giously jealous  of  the  ostrich  is  evident 
from  his  concluding  stanza. 


^  Thus,  thou  art  blest,  shy  wanderingbird. 

And  I  could  love  to  linger  too, 
Where  voice  of  man  bad  ne'er  been  beard. 

And  leap  like  kangaroo : 
Free  o'er  tne  wilderness  to  roam — 
No  need  to  cry  '  I'm  not  at  home ' 

When  visited  by  Jesse ; 
Who's  always  full  of  fun  and  folly. 
And  boring  people  to  be  jolly. 

Though  he  sees  they're  in  a  mess !" 

The  complaint  expressed  in  the  last 
two  stanzas  we  can  readily  understand. 
Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  than  to 
ask  a  man  to  take  a  part  in  '*  Come, 
cheer  up,  my  lads,"  when  he  is  moan- 
ing the  solemn  solo  "  Leave  me  to  my 
sorrow."  Yet  we  are  not  quite  of  Mr. 
Pringle's  opinion  as  to  the  wilderness 
being  the  fittest  abode  for  people  fond 
of"  the  luxury  of  wo."  Interruptions 
in  such  a  region  must  necessarily  be 
very  frequent ;  and  though  the 

'*  Enormous  city's  spreading  spawn  " 

furnishes  greater  brutes  than  any  that 
infest  the  desert,  still  these  latter  are 
not  to  be  classed  among  Coleridge's 
<<  Aids  to  Reflection." 

Of  the  songs  in  this  volume,  we  are 
disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  "  Up 
Mary,  lovel"  (p.  251)  addressed  b^ 
John  Francis  William  Howitt  to  his 
amiable  partner  in  love  and  literature. 
Like  Byron,  we 

"  Have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary," 

and  therefore  welcome  these  agreeable 
verses  with  unusual  fervour. 


SoNO^"  Up,  Mary,  LweV* 

*<  Up,  Mary,  love,  up !  for  the  breeze  is  awake. 
And  'tis  really  high  time  that  your  ear  should  forsake 
That  pillow — most  properly  pressed  through  the  night, 
But  quite  out  of  place  m  this  birth-hour  of  light. 

Then  up,  mv  love,  up  1  and  here,  while  you  dress. 
Will  I  try  the  warm  depth  of  my  love  to  express; 
And,  ss  Byron  declared  it  called  up  '  realms  of  fiury,' 
I  shall  sing  in  the  praise  of  thy  matchless  name, '  Mary !' 

Sweet  name !  like  a  love-sigh  it  melts  from  the  lips, 
And  deep  in  the  heart-fount  of  feeling  it  dips ; 
Its  music  dumb-founders  the  warbling  canary — 
Of  all  names  in  England  there's  no  name  like  Mary ! 

In  '  Caroline '  Norton  'tis  true  there's  a  spell. 

And  liquid's  the  tone  that  trills  forth  L.  £.  L. ; 

Fond  names  sound  to  bless  both  the  boudoir  and  dairy — 

But  of  all  names  in  England  there's  no  name  like  Mary  ! 

Eliza  is  lovely.  Sue  gentle,  and  Kate, 

With  Fanny  and  Clara,  mav  bother  your  pate ; 

And  Bessy,  and  Jessy,  and  Lizzy  may  snare  ye — 

But  of  all  names  in  England  there's  no  name  like  Mary ! 
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Ah,  whj  did  the  vulgar  inyent  the  word  Poll  1 
Not  OliTer  Cromwell,  when  called  eimple  Noll, 
Had  half  as  imieh  canse  to  complain  of '  quandary/ 
Aa  woman  degraded  to  Polly  from  Mary. 
Then  up,  Mary,  up  I*  Uc, 


We  DOW  come  to  the  Literary  Sou- 
vemTy  a  publication  which  once  aU 
tracted  no  inconsiderable  share  of  at- 
tention, but  which,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  has  fiillen  off  in  popular  estima- 
tion during  the  last  four  years.  It 
forms  no  part  of  our  duty  to  account 
for  the  capriciousness  of  taste ;  nor  are 
we  called  on  to  censure  our  beloved 
public  for  its  mode  of  distributing  pa- 
tronage. Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  rare  and  almost  unprecedented  po- 
pularity among  our  reading  and  re- 
flecting countrymen,  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  join  in  querulous  cavils 
a»to  the  comparative  merits  and  suc- 
cess of  the  several  aspirants  after  ex- 
tensive circulation  ;  still,  we  think  it 
due  to  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Sou- 
venir to  state,  that  his  Annual  is  in 
every  point  of  view  as  deserving  of  en- 
couragement now  as  it  was  originally. 
If  it  has  not  progressed,  it  certainly  has 
not  retrograaed ;  and  though  malignity 
may  sneeringly  suggest  that  this  latter 
movement  was  hardly  possible,  candour 
and  fair  criticism  must  admit  that  the 
former  was  still  less  probable.  How- 
ever, as  regards  the  present  number, 
we  shall  speedily  convince  our  readers 
tliat  the  lAterary  Souvenir  is  by  no 
means  the  sleeping-draught  its  enemies 
would  have  us  believe.  One  of  its  fea- 
tures is  especially  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, namely,  its  spirited  translations 
from  the  living  lansuages  :  they  are 
really  a  relief  after  the  namby-pamby 
perpetrations  of  our  own  self-styled 
poets  and  poetesses.  But  the  better 
way  is,  perhaps,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
quotation.  Among  these  translations, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 


subjoined  extracts,  taken,  as  they  are, 
from  the  posthumous  works  of  a  rolish 
poet,  whose  successful  efforts  in  the 
Magyar  language  were  long  since  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Bowring  and  ourselves. 
It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  that  QuafTypunchovics,  the 
poet  in  question,  died  young ;  not, 
however,  till  he  had  given  abundant 
promise  of  a  most  brilliant  future.  The 
following  sonnet  was  written  by  him 
on  his  banishment  from  Poland,  where 
his  spirit-stirring  lays  were  thought 
likely  to  disturb  the  peaceful  sway  of 
despotism.  Without  wishing  to  open 
the  question  so  passionately  contro- 
verted, as  to  which  form  of  government 
is  best  suited  to  the  political  and  social 
wants  of  the  Polish  nation — a  question 
on  which  tlie  exiled  patriots  tliemselves 
now  begin  to  differ  somewhat  violently 
— we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that 
any  considerations  of  political  expedi- 
ency should  drive  such  a  poet  as 
Quafiypunchovics  into  exile,  for  no 
greater  feult  than  that  of  giving  vent 
to  the  enthusiastic  aspirations  of  a 
truly  poetic  character.  But  these  re- 
flections are  calculated  to  lead  us  too 
far  from  our  present  purpose :  we  shall 
therefore  proceed  at  once  to  our  ex- 
tracts. For  the  first,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  we  are  indebted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  poet's  banishment. 
Not  content  with  this  rigorous  mea- 
sure, the  government  prohibited  the 
teaching  the  Polish  language,  under 
pain  of  death;  which  barbarous  edict 
gave  rise  to  the  following  patriotic 
effusion  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted 
bard : 


Thought  of  a  PoU  on  the  Prohibition  tfhis  Language, 

**  God  !  load  us  not  beyond  the  power  to  bear. 

Upon  the  altar  of  oar  woes  we  swore 

Nor  wrongs,  nor  pangs,  nor  the  vile  chains  we  wore 
Should  check  the  trastful,  uncomplaining  prayer 
Oar  fathers  taught  us  with  affliction's  care ! 

Hoping  in  Thee,  our  hellish  bonds  we  tore. 

And  drenched  our  native  plains  with  lavish  gore — 
All,  all  in  vain!     Yet  did  we  not  despair. 

Dry  up  the  fountain  in  the  mother's  breast. 
Blast  the  ^oune  bad  upon  tiie  infant's  cheek. 
And  hhgbted  let  the  virgin's  beauty  he, 
f^re  in  the  oppressor's  language  the  opprest 

Their  feelings,  sorrows,  memories  oeign  to  speak. 
Or  pray,  O  God  inscrutable,  to  Thee ! 
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The  following  fragrment,  written  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  And  we  cannot  bat 
compliment  the  editor  of  the  Literasy 
Souvenir  on  the  good  taste  which  has 
guided  him  in  his  selections  from  the 
poet's  shorter  pieces : 

"  A  Fragment, 

**  When  I  behold  the  mins  of  mj  soul. 
Where  hopes  and  aspirations  withering 
lie, 
I  long  to  drain  life's  agonising  bowl, 
I  long  to  tonoh  the  so-much  dreaded  goal ; 
And,  with  a  quiet  heart  and  steadfast 

•ye. 
Not  deigning  fear,  nor  darine  to  defy. 

To  look  upon  eternity,  and  die !" 

•  •  •  • 

One  more  extract,  and  we  must  pass 
from  this  young  poet  to  other  valuable 
contributors.  Among  the  papers  left 
behind  him  by  Quafl^puncbovics  were 
several  unfinished  pieces  —  some  of 
them,  indeed,  merely  commenced,  but 
all  bearing  marks  of  his  singularly  ar- 
dent and  vigorous  mind.  The  stanza 
we  are  about  to  quote  is  the  opening 
(and  the  only  perfect)  one  of  a  poem 
called  "  Resignation."  To  those  who 
may  think  the  quotation  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  title,  we  would  re- 
mark that  Schiller  has  a  poem  under 
the  same  name,  and,  if  we  recollect 
^ghtly,  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

'^  Rerignation, 

'  Be  glad.  O  ye  hards,  who  are  blest  with 
the  hate 
Of  the  base,  the  dull,  the  cold  ; 
Let  your  mighty  hearts  be  bold — 
For  so  shall  ye  stand  enroird 
With  the  dauntless  contenders  who  con« 
quer'd  their  fate. 

And  wi^ested  their  crowns  of  old!" 

•  •  •  • 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  papers 
in  the  Literary  Souvenir  is  that  en- 
titled <<tbe  Small  Gentleman.''  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  a  more 
searching  commentary  on  the  **  Lower 
Empire.'  Entertaining  this  opinion, 
we  can  do  no  greater  justice  to  the 
author,  or  favour  to  our  readers,  than 
furnishing  a  copious  extract  from  a 
production  which  nothing  but  want 
of  space  prevents  our  giving  entire. 
We  would  rather  not  name  the  writer, 
from  considerations  too  delicate  to 
admit  of  mention  here.  Those  enjoy- 
ing the  advantage  of  any  acquaintance, 
however  slight,  with  the  artist  from 
whose  portfolio  the  following  sketch  is 
fumislied,  will  immediately  recognise 


''  that  fine  Roman  hand  **  of  rately 
rivalled  power ;  and  the  stranger  will, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration, 
indulge  a  wish  that  such  publications 
as  the  Literary  Souvenir^  and  such 
writers  as  the  author  of  the  sketch 
before  us,  may  long  adorn  the  literature 
of  England.  Vet  we  may  as  well  drop 
mystery  :  The  Rev,  Henry  Sttbhing  ts 
the  author, 

THE  SMALL  GENTLEMAN. 

^< '  No  personal  allusions  1'  exclaims 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  making  the  mis- 
take incidental  to  bis  altitude,  namely, 
tliat  people  are  always  peering  over  hia 
head,  and  practically  proving  him  to  be 
'  beneath  their  notice.'  Be  comforted, 
'  egregious  Moore  1'  our  *  Small  Gen- 
tleman'  may  o'ertop  the  most  exalted 
of  his  majesty's  lifeguardsmen,  and  yet 
be  as  essentially  Little  as  the  furrowed- 
faced  author  of  the  Twooenny  Fo$t  Bag 
himself.  For  here  we  nave  to  do  with 
considerations,  not  corporeal,  but  spi- 
ritual, and  determinable  by  the  moral 
instead  of  the  military  standard. 

**  The  elements  of  which  your  small 
gentleman  is  compounded  lie  scattered 
plentifully  enough  around  our  social 
pathways,  travel  where  we  will.  But 
for  the  raw  material,  in  its  rudest  and 
most  revolting  state,  En^^and  is  in- 
debted principally  to  Scotland  and  to 
Ireland.  Not  that  there  is  any  *  lack> 
of  argument'  to  prove,  that  through  the 
several  gradations  of  society  in  England, 
the  upward  toilers,  at  each  successive 
stage  of  their  aspiring  progress,  give 

*  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  disgrace*  by. 
which  all  natural  and  truly  noble 
feelings  are  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
considerations  so  trumpery,  that  disgust 
at  their  vileness  is  almost  smotliered  ia 
the  irrepressible  ridicule  they  every 
where  give  rise  to.  England  has  her 
full  sack  of  sins  to  bear  on  this  subject. 

*  We  vrar  not  with  women' — nor 
would  we  defend  them  where  they  are 
justly  censurable;  but,  on  the  pdint 
under  consideration,  it  is  but  fairness 
on  our  part  to  declare,  that  the  crawl- 
ing and  slavish  subserviency  to  wealth 
and  rank  by  which  the  springs  of 
social  existence  are  poisoned,  is  not  a 
meanness  of  female  fostering.  Tliose 
imitative  creatures,  with  all  their  ad- 
mitted influence,  could  never  have 
given  the  impulse  which  through  suc- 
cessive generations  they  have  followed ; 
nay,  more,  they  never  ufould  have  given 
such  an  impulse — for   their  natural 
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genial-hearted.  It  was  the  selfishness, 
the  meanness,  the  false  pride,  and  the 
tyranny  of  man,  which  originated  and 
promoted  the  principle  of  kicking  down 
all  ladders  by  which  ambition  may 
chance  to  rise.  This  principle,  of  course, 
finds  its  natural  development  in  iawn* 
ing  on  the  high  and  trampling  on  the 
low,  and  in  never  having  any  but  the 
slightest  and  most  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  '  the  Met '  which  you  have  been 
once  enabled  to  escape  from. 

*'  It  has  been  observed  tliat  the  worst 
specimens  of  this  *  sort  of  thing ' 
come  from  Scotland  and  from  Ireland. 
This  is  true.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  say  any  thing  con- 
firmatory of  the  statement  as  regards 
the  booers  of  the  barren  north :  those 
worthy  persons  enjoy  a  proverbial  re- 
putation— 

'  They  won  it  well,  md  may  thev  wear 
it  long !' 

But  in  the  Irish  character  there  is  a 
sort  of  fervour,  which  might  induce  us 
to  hope  for  better  things.  The  excita- 
bility, the  daring,  the  ardent  energy 
occasionally  evinced  by  Irishmen,  seem 
clearly  opposed  to  the  mean  and  cal- 
culating character  of  the  adventurers 
'feie  the  north/  Yet  is  it  a  la- 
mentable fact  that  the  *  small  gentry ' 
swarm  more  perniciously  from  '  the 
first  flower,'  &c.,  than  from  the  '  land 
of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.'  This 
may  be  in  some  degree  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Scotch 
emigrants  —  the  never-go-bock-agaio 
investigators  of  the  finances  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  —  rarely 
have  among  them  a  specimen  of 
«  *  gentleman,*  however  *  small ;' 
whereas  Ireland  certainly  contributes 
a  large  importation  of  the  said  '  small 
gentlemen^  about  every  three  years. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  either  per- 
sons of  barely  respectable  families,  with- 
out funds ;  or  young  men  in  the  enjoy- 
mentofareasonableallowance,the  result 
of  their  parents'  successful  industry. 
In  either  case  they  come  to  the  metro- 
polis with  a  vacant  gape  and  most 
comfortless  gait,  evidently  unable  to 
see  the  true  nature  of  their  position. 
They  betake  themselves,  it  may  be,  to 
professional  studies,  or  to  other  more 
immediate  sources  of  emolument — 
there  is  a  fair  field  of  exertion  before 
them  —  they  are  admitted  to  the 
ihneshold  of'^the  Temple  of  Fame,  and 


to  cheerful,  aspiring, 
and  enei^getic  eilbrt  »  Aeiiv;  nit  the 
imall  soul  is  so  subduing  within  them, 
that  they  crawl  from  coterie  to  coterie, 
banning  with  taverns  and  terminating 
with  the  tea-table,  till  at  length  they 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  entirely  forget- 
ting what  manner  of  men  they  were. 
These  are  the  persons  competent  to 
conjugate  the  verb  to  cut  in  all  its 
moods  and  tenses.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  short  memories ;  and  so  self- 
deluded  are  they,  that  in  the  veiy 
presence  of  those  most  aware  of  their 
moderate  claims  to  the  distinction  they 
so  much  covet,  of  being  persons  marvel- 
lously honoured  in  their  own  country, 
they  affect  not  to  be  ^  particularly  ac- 
quainted '  with  such  of  ttieir  poor  coun- 
trymen who  set  out  in  the  same  road 
with  them,  but  have  been  distanced  in 
the  race  which  is  not  always  to  tlie 
swift.  Were  we  to  enumerate  the 
moral  suicides  thus  committed  by 
young  emigrants,  at  the  moment  they 
are  emerging  from  obscurity  in  the 
several  professions  to  which  their  at- 
tention has  been  successfully  directed, 
it  would  assuredly  awaken  regret  that 
the  'genial  current'  should  be  frozen 
up  by  heartless  pretensions,  utteriy  fatal 
to  true  independence  and  manliness  of 
character.  In  illustration  of  this,  the 
following  sketch  is  submitted  to  the 
reader.  The  subject  is  yet  living, 
and"— 

Therefore^  Mr.  Stebbing,  we  must 
decline  copying  your  sketch. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  Mr.  Stebbing  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake  very  common  to  contributors 
to  Annuals,  Magazines,  fcc.  He  has 
limited  his  strictures  and  delineations 
to  those  belonging  to  his  own  class, 
namely,  literary  mm,  or  men  more  or 
less  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  Now 
we  think  that  a  much  wider  range 
might  have  been  taken,  when  indi- 
cating the  pernicious  and  degrading 
spirit  of  the  parvenu  proceedings  of  the 
**  small  gentry,"  pervading,  as  it  does, 
the  political,  the  fiishionau>le,  and  in- 
deed every  circle  of  society  in  which 
clean  linen  is  considered  indispensable. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
very  beautiful  poems,  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor,  in  this  number  of  the  LUe^ 
rary  Souvenir.  Nor  should  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery's  spirited  sketch,  **  The 
Siege  of  Jericho/'  be  passed  over  with- 
out remark.  This  noble  subject  will 
we  trust  be  enlarged  upon  by  that 
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gifted  pen  to  which  we  are  already 
indebted  for  some  of  the  sublimest 
flights  of  song  of  which  our  language 

^THE  LANOUAGE  OF   MiLTON,    be   it 

always  remembered — has  to  boast. 
Should  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  fiiUII  mmr 
anticipations  by  inveslioi^  tbe  siege  of 
Jericho  with  tkair  fMNtical  appliances 
with  whicik  99  one  is  more  competent 
lo  adoTD  a  sacred  subject,  we  shall  be 
among  the  first  to  give  his  production 
an  honest  and  a  hearty  welcome.  This 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
hopes  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  Mr. 
Jerdan  beautifully  calls  the  collective 
wisdom  now  adorning  British  lite- 
rature. 

The  shorter  poems  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Watts 
are  more  suitea  to  our  present  purpose. 
We  therefore  avail  ourselves  ot  one 
extract —  would  it  were  two  I 

'  The  Mole. 

"  The  mole,  the  mole,  the  pretty  mole. 

Dear  infant  1  on  thy  sooulaer, 
Might  tempt  the  art  of  Cattermole  — 

A  most  intense  beholder  ! 
Alediinks  I  see  his  ardent  eyes 
Flash  with  a  wildly  glad  surprise, 

While,  gazing  on  my  child. 
His  faultleas  fancy  feels  the  tint 
Of  that  fair  skin's  enhancing  print. 

From  fairy  hands  beguiled ! 

Hard  duty  'tis,  my  alambering  boy  ! 

To  use  the  rod,  when  thou 
Art  boisterous  with  irreverent  joy. 

Or  dashed  with  moody  brow. 
At  every  angiy  word,  and  stripe. 
The  fond  paternal  tears  I  wipe 

Away,  and  sigh  '  Tis  odd 
That  I,  who  love  this  child  so  much, 
Should  feel  compelled  to  give  him  such 

A  tickling  with  the  rod !' 

'Tis  for  the  best.    Ah,  me !  ah,  me ! 

I  oft  bethink  me  what 
A  different  person  I  should  be. 

Had  I  but  felt  the  knot 
Of  twisted  cord,  or  known  the  birch. 
When,  leaving  Duty  in  the  lurch, 

I  merely  spun  my  top  ; 
Or,  briDging  '  sweets  unto  the  sweet,' 
I  gave  myself  full  leave  to  eat 

A  load  of  lollipop. 

Nor  lollipop,  nor  lasiness, 

Shall  warp  this  artless  soul. 
While  iow'ras  his  port  of  blessedness 

Life's  swelling  waves  shall  roll. 
And,  should  he  woo  the  Muses'  grace, 
Here  in  this  volume  he  may  trace 

How  once  his  father  strove. 
And  won  the  hays,  that  may  not  die. 
Beneath  the  public's  plausive  eye — 

The  wreath  of  Hope  and  Love  I" 


What  we  cannot  but  admire  in  this 
little  poem,  and  indeed  in  all  othen  off 
its  class,  is  the  truly  Dstaai,  and,  we 
may  say,  famify  feelingy  pervading 
wemj  me.  You  think  not  of  Mr. 
Watts  and  his  sou ;  indeed,  but  for  the 
march  of  the  verse,  you  would  be  igno- 
rant as  to  whether  a  son  or  a  daughter 
elicited  the  expressions  of  sympathy. 
Your  mind  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
scene  of  domestic  happiness  presented 
by  the  poet.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  one  fond  participator  in  this  tender 
duty  of  watching 

**  What  she  loves  while  sleeping." 

True.  But  what  need  of  mention  ? 
Does  not  your  own  heart,  reader,  feel 
the  presence  of  that  form  whose  foot  is 
privileged  to  rock  the  cradle  of  concen- 
trated affection  7  It  does ;  and  though 
the  poet  somewhat  disturbs  our  silent 
current  of  deep  thoughts,  by  alluding 
to  the  necessity  of  occasional  castiga- 
tion,  we  have  herein  but  a  convincing 
touch  of  the  master-haud.  From  this 
background  of  the  chastisement  and 
stem  remonstrance  required  by  boy- 
hood's waking  hours,  we  have,  in  strong 
relief,  the  actual  serene  and  smiling 
presence  of  the  gentle  child  lulled  in 
almost  seraphic  slumber  1  Wliat  heart 
can  behold  such  a  scene  unmoved? 
We  confess  that,  for  our  own  parts, 
when  such  home-scenes  and  affections 
lose  their  power  over  us,  we  shall  begin . 
to  date  tbe  decline  of  that  delicate 
moral  sense  which  is  the  only  intrinsic 
quality  distinguishing 

"  The  porcelain  ofhuman  clay  that  breaks 

with  the  first  fall 
From  the  common  run  of  gallipots  that 

rarely  break  at  all." 

Miss  Louisa  H.  Sheridan  dedicates 
a  fifth  volume  of  what  Smith  and  Blder 
resolutely  call  a  Comic  Annual  to  the 
ladies  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  reported, 
with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that  the 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  had  a  most 
profound  contempt  for  puns  and  pun- 
sters. With  much  pleasure  wer  per- 
ceive a  similar  feeling  actuating  his 
fair  namesake,  and  (we  presume)  rela- 
tive. No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  these  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages  of  shocking  bad  **  puns  without 
reeling  more  than  Sherry's  scorn  for  a 
practice  never,  we  sincerely  believe,  so 
disgraced  in  the  "  observance."  We 
had  marked  some  passages  for  peculiar 
ridicule,  but  on  reterring  to  the  volume 
we  find  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
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which  stupidity  ceaaes  to  be  amusing. 
So  farewell  to  L.  H.  S.,  and  proceed  we 
to  L.  E.L. 

"  Light  is  Love's  alliteration — 
Little  Letty  Landon's  name  !" 

If  this  young  lady*s  head  have  not 
been  turned  by  adulation  and  ho- 
theration,  the  merit  is  her  own,  and 
should  be  heartily  honoured.  Why 
one  so  gracefully  moving  amidst  the 
social  maze  should  have  been  advised 
to  mount  on  stilts,  we  never  could 
make  out;  but,  forasmuch  as  she  hath 
escaped  without  breaking  of  neck  o^ 
loss  of  limb,  we  hope  to  find  her  for 
ever  endeavouring  to  shew  us 

"  How  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made." 

The  Drawing-Room  ScreqhBook  is 
a  very  elegant  volume,  highly  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  talent  of  Miss  Landon. 
Blemishes  it  unquestionably  has  here 
and  there ;  but  these  fade  into  insigni- 
ficance when  we  regard  the  general  re- 
sults of  this  young  lady*s  discriminat- 
ing care.  She  has  presented  her  fair 
countrywomen  with  a  work  which  in 
all  probability  is  even  now  so  known 
and  admired,  that  the  pleasing  task  of 
introducing  it  to  our  readers  is  out  of 
the  question ;  still  we  shall  say  a  word 
or  so  on  the  principal  features  of  the 
book,  touching  on  such  topics  as  seem 
to  us  to  call  for  approval  or  remon- 
strance. 

The  Drawing-  Room  Scrap-  Book 
opens  with  an  mtroductoiy  poem  of 
fifteen  stanzas,  which  we  humbly  sub- 
mit is  a  somewhat  lenBthtf  introduc- 
tion ;  and,  if  shortened  by  one-half, 
would  be  sure  of  attentive  perusal. 
"  Etty's  Rover  *'  is  a  sad  dog,  or,  rather, 
Letty* t  Rover;  for  this  latter  animal 
has  been  rumpling  the  leaves  of  Words- 
worth's poems  at  a  furious  rate.  The  stan- 
zas are  perhaps  all  the  more  likely  to 
please  from  this  circumstance ;  which, 
however,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
mention,  because  such  instances  of  re- 


membrance'* are  by  no  means  rare. 
Rasiprasad-Ghosh  is  a  clever,  hand- 
some, and  accomplished  person,  who 
lias  contributed  a  miniature  likeness  of 
himself,  and  a  song  to  the  golden  river 
Ganga.  Both  are  beautiful.  In  the 
"  Coquette''  we  have  another  remem- 
brance of  Wordsworth : 

"  All  was  still,  as  if  Death's  shadow 
Were  resting  on  the  grave  ; 

And  the  sea,  like  some  dark  meadow, 
Had  not  one  rippling  wave." 

None  can  have  forgotten  the  passage — 

"  Such  are  thoughts,  a  wind-iwtpt  meadow 
Mimicking  a  troubled  tea," 

"  Ah !  but,"  cries  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette, "  Wordsworth's  meadow  and  his 
sea  are  both  in  motion,  while  Mtss 
L.  £.  L.'s  are  without  a  wave  1" 

This  is  veiy  true. 

Bernard  Barton  bas  a  Bacchanal- 
ian song  of  much  power  :  it  is 
called 

Away!  Away! 


u 


tl 


Away !  away !  from  the  noisome  caves 
Of  the  giant  Despair's  stronghold  ; 
There  is  hope  for  the  heart  in  these  mant- 
ling waves  — 
Then  drink  of  the  nectar  old  \ 

To  us  has  the  cellar-key  been  given  — 
The  ScEPTRB  'tis  fitly  named  — 

For  it  nileth   the  heathenish  host  of 
Heaven, 
And  over  all  earth  is  fiuned. 

Then  away  from  the  caves  of  dull  Despair, 
And  bowers  and  fountains  seek. 

Where  Cnpid  is  tangled  in  Beauty's  hair, 
And  nestled  to  Beauty's  cheek. 

But  he  sure  not  a  drop  of  the  vinous  dew 
On  the  lip  of  your  goblet 's  found. 

Lest  Bacchus  should  frown  on  the  &- 
voured  few 
III  his  haunt  that  *s  under  ground." 

There  is  much  sweetness  in  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  S.,  a  fe- 
male friend  of  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer, 
Esq.: 


<( 


FAME. 

What  boots  the  laurel,  if  the  throbbing  brow 
Bum  with  the  agony  of  thought  o'ersfarained  \ 

All  thou  hadst  hoped — nay,  more,  is  won ;  and  now 
Say,  dearest  Edward !  what  has  ardour  gained  ? 

Pallid  thy  cheek,  and  blear  the  fringeless  lids 
That  o'er  thy  faded  eyes  all  sadly  droop  ; 

And  ah !  what  Power  Omnipotent  thus  bids 
Thy  shoulders  bend  in  everlasting  stoop  ? 

Pelham  it  was  not  that  could  do  this  wrong ; 
Nor  FalkUtndy  Clifford,  Aram,  the  Disowned; 
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Or  any  which,  when  joath  and  hope  were  strong. 
Revealed  thy  energies,  whilst  Envy  groaned. 

It  was,  it  was  th'  old  Monihly  Magaxine, 

By  Granny  Colhom  madly  christened  *  New ;' 

This  lured  thy  spirit  to  Contention's  scene, 

And  tanght  thee  Mischief's  muddy  drink  to  brew. 

Why,  Edward  dear !  defr  that  press,  whose  doom 

IHd  in  thy  time  of  trial  ia\roar  thee  1 
You  see  they're  far  too  strong  for  reckless  Brougham, 

And — altnough  gnat — ^thou'rt  not  to  great  as  he ! 

Then  lay  thy  pen  and  paper  calmly  down 
Beside  the  long-adored  Castalian  brink ; 

Twine  no  more  wreaths  in  thine  abundant  crown, 
But  list  to  me,  and  leam  to  §at  and  drink!*' 


The  very  best  advice  we  ever  re- 
member to  have  been  given  to  an*ex- 
bausted  litterateur  !  Of  course  it  will 
be  taken. 

In  some  stanzas  on  ''Manchester/' 
Miss  Landon  avails  herself  (without 
acknowledgment)  of  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Macauley,  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  &c.  The  following  is  the 
singular  instance  of  plagiarism  com- 
plained of: 

"  Had  I  to  guide  a  stranger's  eye 
Around  our  glorious  land. 
Where  joader  glorious  factories  Ue 
I'd  bid  that  stranger  stand." 

Now,  by  merely  substituting  Man- 
chester {or  Mary-lo'bonne,  MissL.  £.  L. 
la  belle,  has  rather  skilfully  than  foirly 
appropriated  Macauley's  celebrated 
thunder. 

Verses  to  Lady  Blessington  come 
upon  us 

"  like  a  pleasant  thought, 
When  most  'tis  wanted." 


Her  ladyship  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  this  flattering  tribute  from  the 
Den  of  an  established  &vourite  like 
Miss  Landon : 


« 


Linti  addreued  to  Lady  Blemngton,  on 
teeing  her  Portrait  in  the  Frontitpieee 
to  the  "  Book  of  Beauty  **for  1834. 

"  The  Book  of  Beautv,  lady  bright ! 
Is  just  the  book  where  thou  shouldst 

write; 
For  who  so  beautiful  as  thou  ? 
Fair  Queen  of  the  transcendant  brow  ! 


As  Bjrron  says,  from  that  fair  page 
Time  would  withhold  the  trace  of  age ; 
But  Time  and  tide,  that  wait  for  no  man, 
Though  willing,  cannot  wait  for  woman. 
And  even  thy  all-surpassing  form 
Must  one  day  vivify  the  worm. 
Yet  many  a  moon  shall  wax  and  wane 
Ere  thou  shalt  fill  the  narrow  lane. 
With  onlv  room  for  one  abreast. 
That  leads  to  everlasting  rest 
Meanwhile,  mayst  thou  he  gay  and  hearty. 
The  life  of  many  an  evening  party ; 
Contriving  skilfully  to  mix 
Arts,  letters,  fashion,  politics. 
With  just  enough  of  piquant  scandal 
To  give  to  wit  a  shining  han<Ue. 
Nor  be  there  wanting,  once  a-year. 
An  offering  to  the  Imises  dear  — 
The  Book  of  Beauty,  bound  in  splendour. 
And  breathing  thoughts  all  pure  and 

tender. 
And  though  no  writer  in  its  pages 
(Unsharing,  therefore,  in  its  wages), 
I  would  to  me  it  were  but  given 
To  aid  the  favouring  breeze  of  Heaven ; 
Puffing  for  it  a  prosperous  gale. 
To  send  it  onward  with  a '  swelling  sale.*" 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  these  little 
evidences  of  the  generous  spirit  ani- 
mating the  literary  ladies  of  our  day. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall's  stanzas,  under  the  title  of  the. 
"  Nervous  Man."  We  bad  intended 
to  have  copied  Miss  Landon's  '*  Fairy 
of  the  Fountains  " —  one  of  the  sweet- 
est and  (what  is  no  small  merit)  one 
of  the  shortest  poems  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  on  the  same 
subject.  But  proceed  we  to  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hairs 


If 


NERVOUS  UAV. 

'  Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known !'  my  soul 
Oft  to  its  wondrous  centre  hath  been  stirred 

By  aspirations  I  might  not  control. 
Pointing  to  Famous  bright  heights ;  yet,  how  absurd ! 

No  sooner,  oetrich-like,  I  strive  to  soar. 

Than  down  I  come,  mud-constant  as  before.* 


See  Lessing's  Fables. 
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And  why  is  this  t    The  bdautifal»  the  tiue. 
In  art  and  nature*  are  mj  spirit's  food ; 

Nor  hidden  from  my  ever-watchful  Tiew 
Bright  Fancy's  yarioiia  and  nvacions  hrood. 

And  yet^  when  I  endecrovr  ta.adhiere, 

like  Coleiidge,  I^nnr^oid  in  a  sieve. 

'  I*m  always  going  to  do  something  great  — 
fi«t  as  a  man  who,  when  he  tues  a  wife. 
Thinks  himself  jeining  ftartnership  with  Fate, 

For  ends  important  to  fdna  himian  life, 
'Wall'afteD  prMreyfto  pSEleot  dsmonatzatian. 
He  might  as  well  have  kept  his  single  station  ^ 

So  I,  when  buckling  Ho  some  great  design^ 
See  Fame  .and  Fortune  heok'nin^  meirom  fiur ; 

'  My  sonlUnti  lisela  her  deotiny  divine,' 
lul  Nature  says, '  You're  safest  where  you  are.' 

And  fdl  my  high  amhxtlon  — «  Lord  preserve  us  1  — 

Fails  of  its  object  front  my  being  nervous. 

And  as  a  mukt  remeidbering  to  have  met 
Another  man,  who  him  lemembereth  not, 

Fancying  hittiself  as  cut,  will  fume  and  fret, 
Pout,.gruBdhle,  giowl,  mope,  mutter,  and  what  not; 

So  1,  when  tiiinking'Of  my  sometime-sdf. 

Feel 

There's  young  Montgom'ry  Milton's  mantle  wearing ! 

There  s  Bulwer  vaunted  as  a  second  Fielding ! 
Such  the  reward  of  detil-may-care  daring, 

Of  swaying  those  by  nature  prone  to  yielding ! 
While  I,  filas !  behola  these  flare-up  rockets. 
My  hands  sole  tenants  of  my  breeches-pockets. 

Farewell  *  infinnitp*  of  noble  minds ! ' 
The  wish  without  the  power  to  make  a  figure ; 

The  '  nervous  man'  his  aim  unerring  finds. 
But  wante  the  pluck  to  touch  the  fateful  trig^r. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  he  deeper  sinks  in  mud, 

Widi  nought  to  shew  but  sad  Reflection's  cud!" 


[November, 


Here  we  take  leave  of  the  Drawing- 
Room  Scrap'Book ;  and,  with  a  passing 
tibd  of  recognition,  terminating  in  a 
shake  of  disapprobation  of  the  Amulet 
(which  is  this  year  incorporated  with 
the  Christian  Kequake),  we  proceed 
to  the  novelty  of  the  season,  Mr.  Bel- 
lenden  Ker's  original  Annual  (Jot 
such,  of  course,  it  will  be),  entitled 
Nursery  Rhymes.  Under  this  modest 
and  retiring  name  a  volume  replete 
with  learning  and  wisdom  is  presented 
to  us.  With  great  pleasure  we  per- 
ceive that  this  novel  and  elegant  pub- 
lication issues  from  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Black  and  Co.,  the  cele- 
brated foreign  booksellers,  of  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  And  here  we 
think  it  right  to  mention  a  fact  not  ge- 
nerally known,  namely,  that  the  first 
introduction  of  Annuals  among  lis,  so 
generally  ascribed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Ackermann,  is  in  reality  •  referable  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Black. 
This  gentleman,  who  yearly  performs 
a  progress  through  the  principal  towns 


of  Germany,  is  on  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  with  all  the  modem  lights  of 
German  literature;  and  he  received, 
we  are  told,  the  first  suggestion  on  the 
subject  of"  Annual  ^^  publications  from 
the  late  venerable  Goethe.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  by  far  the  most;  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  olads  of  literary  pro- 
ductions, whether  in  Genoany  or  Eng- 
land, it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Messn. 
Black  and  Co.  to  submit  to  ibe  public. 
The  **  getting-up^"  as  it  is.  technically 
called,  is  superb.  And  as  to  the  bind- 
ing, it  literally  justifies  the  hackneyed 
phrase  of  **  beggaring  all  description :" 
all  the  resources  of  the  aft  have  been 
lavished  on  it ;  and  we  may  most  con- 
fidently assert,  that  the  eml>ellishroents 
of  the  volume  are  every  way  worthy  of 
its  contents.  Higher  praise  Uian  this 
we  know  not  how  to  bestow.  This 
highly  amusingand  most  instructive  vo- 
lume opens  with  a  list  of  "  sayings  and 
phrases  which  do  not  import  their  own 
meaning."  Under  this  head  we  have 
some  most  entertaining  disquisitions 
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in  wmasf  iHslmeei  we  am  bound  to 
admit  dw  perfect  accaracy  of  the  writer, 
while  in  none  caii  we  fail  to  admire  his 
ingeottity.  We  shall  not  hesitate  10 
mention  the  points  on  which  we  are 
bound  to  dissent  from  his  opinions. 
No  I  in  proof  of  this  tmpartiaU^  of 
spirit,  we  shall  begin  by  noticing  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ker.  In  reference 
to  the  saying  ''  Every  dog  has  his  day/* 
the  writer  telb  us  that  the  Saxon 
phrase  "  Ijver  doght  haest  *ef  deghe" 
means,  **  zeal  is  not  long  in  earning 
the  reward  it  deserves  ;*'  and  that  the 
English  proverb  is  but  a  corruption. 
Now,  we  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Ker,  that 
**  Every  dog  has  his  day ''  is  only  a  part 
of  the  proverb,  which  in  its  entirety  not 
only  gives  his  day  to  the  dog  but  two 
afternoons  to  the  female  of  the  canine 
species.  To  this  the  Saxon  phrase 
makes  no  allusion,  though  the  sense  of 
the  proverb  is  manifestly  incomplete 
without  it.  **  He  frets  his  guts  to 
fiddle-strings''  is  not,  we  think,  im- 
proved by  a  reference  to  the  foreign 
idiom, —  a  remark  which  applies  to 
**  Teach  your  grandmother  to  snck 
eggs/'  As  to  '<  Great  cry  but  litUe 
wool,''  it  is  mutilated  to  fit  Mr.  Ker^s 
theory.  The  English  saying  is  **  Great 
ciy  and  little  wool,  at  the  deml  said 
uhen  he  sheared  the  tow/'*  Let  any 
one  suppose  the  process  of  sow-shear- 
ing, and  he  will  immediately  conceive 
the  mere  "  bubble  and  squeak**  of  any 
such  attempt;  and  the  mind  naturally 
seizes  this  ludicrous  image  as  one  forci- 
bly illustrating  the  endeavour  to  get 
"  blood  out.  of  a  stone;"  which  latter 
saying  is  really  a  corruption  from  the 
Dutch  words  <'  Youc  *nt  eaet  blode 
hote  of  stone.**  The  Ttmes  baying  al- 
ready pointed  out  Mr.  Ker*s  simpler 
mistake  in  substituting  the  word 
hricks  for  pricks^  as  given  in  a  work 
with  which  it  would  be  uncharitable  to 
suppose  our  author  unacquainted,  we 
shaA  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  There 
is  much  simplicity  and  truth  in  the 
writer's  explanation  of  **  to  raise  the 
wind."  *'  Ts  eijtsen  de  vijand;  q.  e. 
(says  Mr.  K.)  '<  to  set  the  enemy  or 
tormentor  at  defiance — to  bid  deffaince 
to  the  dun,  as  a  man  may  do  when  he 

HAS   GOT  THE    MOKEY    TO    PAT   BXM." 

Foregad  1  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  herein 
art  thou  a  conjuror  1  That  one  pass- 
age, *^  as  a  man  may  do,*  &c.,  is  of  it- 
self enough  to  immortalise  the  writer 
in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who  have 


cause  to  remind  Sir  James  Campbell 
that  ''  procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time.''  <'  Het  is  al  mee  aes  in  eene 
bender-bos**  has  no  relation,  we  are 
told,  to  the  contents  of  a  band-box,  but 
of  a  coffin,  or,  in  other  words,  a  6oie- 
box,  *<  There  is  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
him"  is  explained  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  point  at  Mr.  Shutt's  late  quar- 
rel with  the  reporters;  and,  as  we  dis- 
countenance all  personalities,  we  must 
decline  availing  ourselves  of  the  writer's 
elucidation.  For  the  same  reason, 
<<  By  Hook  or  by  Crook,**  and  the  re- 
marks on  the  name  Croker,  cannot  be 
mentioned  by  us  without  disapproval. 
In  justification  of  this  opinion,  we  will 

2uote  the  passage  relative  to  Mr. 
!roker  entire ;  and  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  sole  aim  of  the  writer's 
remarks  is  to  denounce  tlie  right  hon. 
ex-secretary's  spirited  opposition  to 
the  reform-bill. 

"  Crokeb,  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
always  speaks  according  to  the  worst 
view  of  the  question ;  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  worst  side  of  the 
subject  in  question.  Wroegber ;  q,e, 
a  layer  of  hiame  on  that  which  he  speaks 
of;  an  accuser;  a  distorter  of  things  that 
he  talks  of;  a  torntentor^  one  whose  mind 
is  never  in  peace,** 

This  latter  passage  would  have  been 
creditable  to  Mr.  Ker's  learning,  not 
less  than  to  his  impartiality,  had  it  run 
thus:  **  A  tormentor — one  who  would 
never  let  the  Whigs  be  in  peace.'*  But 
Mr.  Ker  has  been  unintentionally  be- 
trayed into  a  more  applicable  sentence. 
As  every  one  must  perceive,  it  relates 
to  the  great  patron  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners : 

"LixB  A  Cat  lookino  ik  trb  Bibls  ; 
said  of  a  sharps  clever,  apt  person,  vho  by 
accident  has  lit  upon  a  concern  which  he 
does  not  know  hew  to  manage ;  and  infert 
the  confused,  yet  arch  look,  of  one  in  thaS 
predicament ;  the  look  of  subdued  archness  ; 

TBB  SUBPBISB  OF  TPB  KMOWIVO  ONS 
WHO  HAS  STUMBLBD  UPON  THAT  WHICH 
BB  CANNOT  MASTBR.  Lyck  ST  guit  luck- 
ing in  de  by  beul ;  a*  e»  like  the  thief 
when  the  hangtnan  happens  to  fall  in 
with  him ;  implying  the  consequent  look 
of  hahitufd  archness  emerg^g  through  a 
cloud  of  distress  and  surprise." 

He  shot  a  Cat  is  minutely  consi- 
dered. We  should  have  felt  obliged 
by  the  writer's  explanation  ,of  He  shot 
a  Bishop ;  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
amusing  of  such  sayings.  ''To  smell 
a   nit"  is  traced  to    the    following: 
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"  Toe  mod  errat;  q.  e,  when  you  feel 
it  warm,  take  the  hiot  at  once;  when 
you  perceive  the  $meU  offire^  look  sharp 
out :  provide  accordingly,*^  To  this 
Dew  oerivation  of  our  long  miscon- 
straed  proverb  we  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
Westminster  Hall.  In  a  note  to  his 
explanation  of  He  went  the  whole 
Hoo,  Mr.  Ker  quotes  the  following 
passage,  *'  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  a  whole 
HOG  MAN,"  &c.  &c.,  from  the  work  of 
some  American  writer.  The  coinci- 
dence is  singuiar.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  so  peculiar,  that  we  extract  it 
entire: 

"  Jackass  ;  as  the  animal  so  called.— 
Erfaeh  aet.  Q.  e. :  there's  the  creature 
of  ohanoe  food  ;  there's  the  animal  that 
is  left  to  seek  his  food  from  the  hand  of 
chance  alone.  He  is  worked,  and  then 
turned  loose  to  seek  his  sustenance  out 
of  thistles  and  briars,  or  what  he  can 
find  by  chance  :  he  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
animal  Chat  is  habitually  so  unkindly 
treated;  and  thus  a  sample  of  humility 
end  patience  at  the  shrine  of  ingpratitude. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  jack  in  the 
phrase  has  any  original  import  in  relation 
to  sex :  a«  is  Uie  ellipsis  of  Jaek-au, 
We  may  say  a  she  Jocfc-ass,  though 
against  modem  usage." 

From  almost  every  word  here  quoted 
we  foel  bound  to  dissent.  The  ass  is, 
in  our  own  opinion,  the  best-fed  ani- 
mal *'  about  town.''  We  rarely  meet 
with  one  whose  hide  is  not  sleek  as  his 
ears  are  long -^  a  tremendous  compa- 
rison I  And  what  can  Mr.  Ker  be 
thinking  of,  when  he  says  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  Jack  has  any  import 
in  relation  to  sex  ?  It  has  a  relation 
to  both  sexes ;  and,  to  this  day,  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  epithets  applied 
to  those  who  ''  stoop  to  folly "  is  the 
term  '*  Jack  in  Ordinary/' 

Our  erudite  commentator  closes  his 
disquisition,  somewhat  ominously,  with 
the  word 

*'  BALDXBOAsn,  in  the  sense  of  empty 
talk.  Bolder^das ;  9. «.  that's  all  mere 
empty  noise — there  is  nothing  but  sheer 
unmeaning  noise  in  what  you  are  saying." 

Why  Mr.  Ker  should  seek  to  leave 
this  sort  of  final  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind,  we  cannot  conceive. 

We  shall  conclude  with  some  spe- 
cimens of  Mr.  Ker's  powers  as  a  poet. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  his  version  of 
the  Saxon,  from  which  he  states  our 
nursery  rhymes  are  mere  corruptions, 
would  require  a  much  more  refined 
march  of  childhood's  intellect  than  has 


hitherto  distinguished  domestic  life  in 
England.  Every  thing,  however,  may 
be  hoped  from  the  operation  of  the 
Reform-bill ;  and  we  therefore  submit 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  among  our 
fellow-subjects  the  following  pregnant 
passages,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot : 

«  Hie !  diddle,  diddle. 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jumpt  over  the  moon ; 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport. 

While  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon." 

"  Hye  !  died  t'el,  died  t'el 

De  gpit  end  de  vied  t'el. 

De  Kauw  j'hummt;   'Hoeve  eer;  dij 

mo^  aen.' 
De  lij  t'el  doghe  laft  tot  sij  sua  sport ; 
Hou  y1  te  dies :  '  Ran !  haft  er  dij  spad 


aen. 


*  9t 


Here  is  the  true  version : 

"  All  you  that  work  hard. 

Be  never  debarred 
From  your  profits  by  paiaons  and  tithe ; 

But  say.  My  old  blade. 

Just  handle  this  spade. 
And  out  of  your  labour  live  blithe." 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
quote  any  further  specimens  of  the 
Saxon.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  the  Englbh  corruptions^ 
as  now  us^  in  the  nunery,  adding 
Mr.  Bellenden  Ker*s  appropriate  ver- 
sion of  the  originals.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  clergy  were  by  no 
means  popular  when  the  said  originals 
were  composed : 

"  Diccory,  diccory,  dock, 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock ; 
The  clock  struck  one ; 
The  mouse  ran  down, 
Diccory,  diceory,  dock." 

Genuine  version : 

"  You  thick-headed  doff ! 

The  priest  is  in  want  of  prog. 

His  commons  are  short ; 

So  come  in  to  court, 

With  your  basket  of  choicest  proff. 

For  the  priest,  you  thick-headed  aog !" 

*'  See  saw,  Margery  Daw 

Sold  her  bed  and  lay  upon  straw ; 

Was  she  not  a  dirte^  slut 

To  sell  her  bed  ana  lay  upon  dirt  t" 

Genuine  version : 

'*  Give  the  Friar  of  Orders  Grey 
As  much  as  his  wallet  can  take  away. 
And  should  you  have  no  more  left  to 

carve, 
'Twill  comfort  your  souls,  as  you  shivet 

and  starve. 
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That  DO  baron,  or  squire,  or  knight  of  the 

shire, 
liTes  half  ao  well  as  a  holy  friar." 

Mr.  Ker  is  rigorously  literal  in  his 
translation  of  passages  against  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy.    For  instance : 

"  Jack  Sprat 
Had  a  cat ; 
It  had  hut  one  ear ; 
It  went  to  hay  butter 
When  butter  was  dear." 

Genuine  version : 

'*  Father  Murphy,  while  stuffing  his  belly, 
Is  8qu6esing  the  poor  to  a  jell^; 
And  the  friar,  when  mixing  hu  toddy. 
Is  squeexing  the  heart's  blood  of  Cloudy. 
Poor  Cloddy,  'twixt  friar  and  priest. 
Your  life  is  the  life  of  a  beast  I" 

In  **  Robin  de  Bobbin"  and  **  Goosey 
Gander''  the  priest  is  treated  wiUi  the 
same  contumely.  In  the  latter  he  is 
called  the  wqfer'tnanf  which,  in  Ca- 
tholic times,  must  have  been  a  some- 
what strong  expression.  Mr.  Ker*s 
veision  of  the  following  is  curious. 
In  our  nursery  rendering,  the  rhymes 
are  harmless  enough,  but  fearful  is 
their  immorality  in  the  maicb-of-intel- 
lect  translation : 

'<  Cock-a^oodle.4io ! 
Dame  has  lost  her  shoe. 
Master's  broke  his  fiddle-stick. 
And  don't  know  what  to  do.*' 

Genuine  version : 

"  O,  witless  boor !  in  labour's  dungeon 

dwell. 
And  during  Ufe  begin  to  taste  of  hell ! 
While  I,  unpunished,  plunder  as  I  please, 
Laugh  at  all  law,  and  spend  my  life  in 

ease." 


The  compliment  to  the  Chancellor, 
which  we  are  about  to  quote,  is  so 
simple  and  touching  in  prose,  that  Mr. 
Ker  (wisely,  as  we  tiiink)  has  refrained 
from  giving  it  a  metrical  form : 

**  Litde  Boo-peep  has  lost  his  sheep. 
And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  'em ; 
Let  him  alone,  theyll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  'em." 

"  Our  UttU  Boo-piep  is  too  fond  rf  hit 
cup,  and  ofvititir^  up  and  down  in  the 
ntighbourhood  when  he  it  in  the  humour. 

The  Man  of  Genius  was  silent. 

"  If  that  review  is  not  a  regular  piece  of  humbug,"  said  CroAon  Croker 

**  Humbug  I"  said  the  Man  of  Genius ;  ''  no  more  humbug  than  any  other 
review  in  the  world.    What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  our  reviews,  Mr.  Yorke  ?" 

**  Print  them  both,  by  all  means,"  we  answered  ;  '*  but  no  more  talk  about 
them,  for  supper  is  coming  on  the  table."  • 

Such  is  tne  plain  history  of  those  two  articles,  which  we  leave  to  the  kind  and 
impartial  consioeration  of  our  readers.    Fare  ye  well ! 

n  V 


A  truce  with  reproaches!  and  the  whole 
hit  of  you  eome  and  receive  him  home  in 
triumph^  and  form  a  circle  round  the  pro- 
vition  he  hat  so  dexterously  wormed  out  of 
othert/or  ths  uuofus  aU** 

Now  we  come  to  the  priests  again : 

"  I  had  a  little  husband, 

No  bieger  than  my  thumb. 

I  put  nun  in  a  pint-pot. 

And  there  I  bid  him  drum. 

I  bought  him  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  his 

little  nose. 
And  a  pair  of  garters  to  tie  up  his  little 

Genuine  version : 

"  Steal,  hoard,  glut,  guzzle  as  you  may, 
The  hog  will  grunt,  &e  dog  will  have  his 

day. 
And  priests  will  filch  while  boon  submit 

to  pay." 

We  must  here  conclude ;  and  in  the 
certainty  that  this  singular  volume  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  able 
and  willing  to  purchase  it,  we  forbear 
to  dwell  on  the  pictorial  triumphs  by 
which  it  is  adorned.  Each  of  the  nur- 
sery rhymes  and  ancient  proverbs  is 
illustrated  by  two  steel  engravings; 
the  one  explanatory  of  the  vulgar,  the 
other  of  the  more  erudite  purport  of 
the  passage.  These  illustrations  would 
of  themsdves  form  a  gallery  of  art,  not 
surpassed  by  any  production  of  the 
present  century,  fertile  as  it  has  un- 
questionably been  in  splendid  embel- 
lishments. 

The  Literary  Souvenir  is  not  so 
succ^sful  in  this  department  as  the 
excellence  of  the  literary  contents  could 
have  led  us  to  wish.  The  portrait  of 
the  editor  is  painfully  true.  But  the 
most  ambitious  attempt  of  the  artist, 
the  *'  Beef-steak  Club  at  Midnieht,"  is 
a  decided  failure.  Fritndihip^s  Offering 
and  the  Forget' Me-Not  are  distin- 
guished by  their  accustomed  medio- 
crity; and  we  wish  we  could  say  as 
much  for  the  other  candidates  for  po- 
pular fiivour.  Having  been  thus  lavish 
of  praise  and  good  wishes,  we  need 
not  say  with  wluit  cheerful  anticipation 
we  look  forward  to  the  distant  beauties 
of  1836. 
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A  BALLAD,  BY  A  BYSTANDER,  ON  THE   LATE   MISERABLE  AND  MOST 

HAPPY  FIRE  OF  LORDS  AND  COUMONS. 

By  an  old  Maker  of  Balladi  now  sore  decayed. 

[Dear  Yorke, 

This  is  a  bitter  bad  ballad ;  so  do  not,  by  any  means,  put 
my  name  to  it.  I  shall  try  to  send  you  a  better  one  next  month.  But  then  we 
cannot  expect  a  couple  of  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  burnt  down  every  couple 
of  fortnights;  which  is  a  pity.  However,  God  is  good,  and  something  will 
turn  up. 

Yours  ever,  M.  O'D.] 

God  rest  each  merry  gentleman 

Who  revels  and  carouses, 
But  I  have  to  sing  of  the  dreadful  lire 

That  burnt  down  both  the  Houses. 

Four  years  ago,  it  was  resolved 

The  Houses  to  reform, 
And  now  the  business  clean  is  done. 

In  the  midst  of  flame  and  storm  ; 
For  never  was  heard  there  a  debate 

So  noisy  and  so  warm. 

Whether  the  fire  was  sent  from  Heaven, 

Or  came  by-man*s  design. 
Is  a  point  that  many  a  shilling  has  given 

To  the  men  of  the  penny  a-Iine. 

Some  say,  that  for  several  days  before, 

The  fatal  plot  was  known, 
And  that  Swing  a  solemn  oath  had  swore 

That  the  throne  should  be  overthrown  — 

That  the  Lords,  who  had  so  long  been  famed 

As  pillars  of  the  state. 
Should  be  burnt,  as  if  they  were  as  cheap 

As  the  piers  of  a  barn-yard  gate  — 

That  tlie  Commons  should  be  turned  to  waste. 

And  in  walls  enclosed  no  more ;  — 
All  this,  with  many  a  fearful  vow,  ' 

The  fell  destroyer  swore.  ' 

Some  say,  'twas  all  a  thing  of  chance,  ' 

And  that  it  is  mere  abuse  ' 

To  think  aught  else  could  be  the  cause 
But  the  heating  of  the  flues. 

And  the  dame  of  the  House  for  many  a  night 

Had  felt  the  House  too  hot  i 

(As  of  the  dames  of  houses  elsewhere. 

Too  often  is  the  lot). 
And  that  she  complained  to  the  plumber's  men  ; 

But  her  they  heeded  not. 

They  laughed  the  lady  fair  to  scorn, 

And  "  All 's  right  1"  was  their  song ; 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  'tis  I  am  Wright, 

And  you  will  all  be  wrong." 
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But  howe?er  came  that  (earfal  flame. 

We  surely  the  fact  can  fix, 
Thai  on  Thanday  even,  at  a  quarter  to  seven. 

Or  rather  at  half-pest  six, 

Of  the  sixteenth  day  of  that  month  of  fiune 

When  we  brew  the  finest  ale  — 
That  month  which  men  October  name. 

While  there  blew  a  stiff,  stiff  gale, 

A  stiff,  stiff  gale,  from  the  west  south-west, 

And  the  water  of  Thames  was  low. 
All  London  did  spy,  with  an  anxious  eye. 

The  heavens  in  a  fiery  glow. 

**  Where  is  the  fire  ?  where  is  the  fire  7 

Where  is  the  fire  V*  they  said ; 
"  Where  is  the  fire  that  makes  the  sky 

All  in  a  flaming  red  V 

From  Kensington,  firom  Iriington, 

From  BromptOD  or  from  Bow, 
From  Camden  Town,  ftom  Kentish  Town, 

Did  the  wondermg  Cockneys  flow. 

From  Greenwich  flocked  the  sailor-men. 

Clad  in  their  robes  of  blue ; 
And  from  Chelsea  came  in  the  soldier»men. 

In  dress  of  scarlet  hue. 

From  Hackney,  where  reviewers  dwell. 

And  in  hackney  fashion  write ; 
From  the  Green  of  low- lying  Camberwell, 

And  Highgate's  swelling  site ; 

And  where  the  half-mountainous  region  spreads. 

Beneath  the  castle  of  Straw  — 
O  farmy  Hampstead  1  spot  well  sung 

By  Hunt's  harmonious  jaw ; 

From  all  and  every  quarter  came 

The  natives,  to  inquire 
Where,  in  old  London's  famous  town, 

Could  be  this  furious  fire. 

And  the  police  in  hundreds  marched, 

By  Colonel  Rowan  brought ; 
And  the  Guards  on  horse  and  the  Guards  on  foot 

The  scene  of  action  sought 

And  soon  the  news  it  fled  abroad, 

In  sad  and  doleful  words, 
**  The  House  of  Commons  is  on  fire ! 

So  is  the  House  of  Lords  !*' 

"  O,  heavy  news !"  the  hearers  said. 

And  they  looked  with  mournful  h«ow,' 
As  they  thought  with  a  sigh  that  the  ptfrtittHent-men 

Did  not  chance  to  be  sitting  now. 

All  Palace  Yard  was  quickly  filled, 

And  Westminster  Bridge  was  lined 
With  a  crowd  who  came  to  see  the  show 

In  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 
On  parapet  perched  and  balustrade. 

Where'er  they  a  seat  could  find. 
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And  all  along  by  the  Surrey  $ide 

The  wondering  thousands  stood ; 
And  even  where  Thames,  at  low- water  tide, 

Leaves  his  savoury  strips  of  mud, 
There  a  joyous  crew  with  mouths  so  wide 

The  conflagration  viewed. 

Far  and  wide  the  blaze  did  spread. 
And  howled  through  the  passages  playing ; 

So  that  many  people  who  heard  it  thought 
Twas  the  M.P.  donkeys  braying. 

In  vain  the  firemen  tried  their  art ; 

Vain  Melbourne's  anxious  will ; 
Vain  was  Lord  Munster*s  plucky  heart ; 

Vain  the  coolness  of  Lord  Hill. 

Nothing  could  check  the  blaze.    Joe  Hume, 

Unwearied  as  an  ass, 
Toiled  to  bear  off  the  leaden  reports 

That  he  had  caused  to  pass. 

But  when  the  crowd  Lord  Althorp  saw. 

Some  hope  appeared  to  rise : 
''  O !  is  he  nere  ? '  they  said,  "  dear  Lord ! 

Is  he  ? — God  bless  his  eyes  1 

Oh  I  throw  his  lordship  on  the  fire ; 

And  if  aught  will  serve  to  keep 
The  flame  from  making  further  way, 
A  dose  of  his  lordship,  by  night  or  day. 

Will  surely  put  it  to  sleep. ' 

But  even  Althorp  would  not  do  ; 

Hiough  we  are  told  by  learned  men,  sir, 
That  if  you  wish  a  flame  to  get  down. 
No  better  damper  can  be  known 

Than  a  heavy  and  smothering  Spenser. 

At  last  it  came  to  Mr.  Lee's, 

And  through  the  Speaker's  burst  did  ; 
And  we  gave  it  up  as  soon  as  we 

Saw  the  Gardens  of  Cotton  worsted. 

As  wise  men  thought,  the  Upper  House  first 

In  the  general  ruin  fell ; 
But  soon  the  same  destruction  burst 

On  the  Lower  House  as  well. 

Over  the  Commons  strode  the  flame, 

And  put  them  in  Schedule  A  ; 
Not  Thomas  Pride  or  John  Russell  beside 

Purged  tliem  so  clean  away. 

With  crashing  noise  sunk  wall  and  roof, 

Dovm  thundered  all  the  floors ; 
And  as  every  part  of  the  building  fell, 
O !  loudly  did  the  shouting  swell 

From  UiCy people  out  of  doors. 

They  tliought  of  the  bill  of  mock  reform. 

Which  made  the  franchise  less ; 
They  thought  of  pledge  and  promise  broke 

In  many  a  Whig  address. 
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Tbev  thought  of  the  speeches  ministers  made 

'Tne  rabble  to  inflame, 
And  how  those  who  did  as  the  speakers  bid 

Were  sent  to  "  whence  they  came," 
And  thence,  by  the  Whiggish  men  themselves^ 

To  a  place  we  need  not  name. 

Hiey  thought  of  Bristol's  fiery  fete, 

And  how  Nottingham  Castle  blazed, 
And  how  those  whose  tongues  had  hused  the  flame 

Were  in  post  and  power  upraised ; 

While  they  whose  hands  obeyed  these  tongues 

Swung  on  the  gallows-tree. 
Or  worked  in  chains  in  Botany  Bay, 

In  the  fiir  Antarctic  sea. 

Th^  thought  how  in  print  the  True  Sun  said 
What  in  speech  from  Will.  Brougham  fell ; 

And  how  Brougham  was  a  master-in-Chancery, 
And  in  gaol  were  Grant  and  Bell. 

They  thought  of  all  the  hundred  kin     ^ 

Old  Grey  had  thrust  in  place ; 
And  how  once  the  whimpering  old  man  vowed. 

With  an  ultra-brazen  face. 
Though  the  Tories  by  dozens  had  posted  their  cousins, 

No  such  thing  should  be  the  case 

When  he  and  his  crew  came  into  power. 

And  well  their  word  was  kept ; 
For  where  one  Toiy  walked  into  place, 

Into  place  ten  Whiglings  crept. 

Tliey  thought  of  the  commissionerships 

By  the  jobbing  Chancellor  made— 
For  corporations,  or  for  law. 

For  poor,  for  churcbv  for  trade — 
And  how  all  the  lawyers  opened  their  mouths 

When  they  saw  such  food  purveyed. 

They  thought  of  the  lies  ten  thousand  and  one 

Their  throats  all  crammed  adown ; 
And  when  the  Commons'  windows  smashed 

They  thought  of  the  tax  on  their  own. 

And  they  who  were  sick  of  the  drunken  prate' 

Of  the  gabbling  tongue  of  Brougham, — 
Of  the  protocols  base  of  Palmerston, 

The  shabby  schemes  of  Hume, — 

Of  the  various  wasgings  of  the  tail. 

And  all  the  Irish  dirt, — 
0*Connell*8  bullying,  Ruthven*s  brogue, 

ShieVs  prattle  mean  and  pert, — 

Of  all  the  trash  that,  many  a  year. 

Had  been  disported  there, — 
The  falsehood,  treachery,  deceit. 

As  if  native  to  the  air, — 

Sit^ed  with  the  crowd  a  tender  sigh, 

To  think  the  fire  should  not  fall 
When  it  was  a  night  of  full  debate, 

And  theliouse  nad  got  a  call. 
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Such  ^ere  the  feeliiu;*  all  expressed ; 

And  aSy  like  Wordsworth,  I 
"  Love  human  feelings  gently  nursed. 

And  human  syi^pathy/' 

And  do  not  boast  deieriptive  art. 

Leave  other  bards  to  sing 
How  in  the  fire  the  Abbey  glowed. 
While  its  lisht  spires  and  tracery  showed 
Brilliant  and  bui;ni^ed  as  the  abode 

•Of  a  flame-commanding  king ; 

Qr  how  there  seemed  a  stream  of  fire 

The  river's  bed  to  fill — 
Such  a  stream  as  that  which,  in  realms  below. 
May  for  the  use  of  the  statesmen  flow 

Who  fi'aroed  the  last  poor-bill. 

Or  how  the  *'  matrons  never  wed'' 

Breathed  forth  a  hearty  curse 
On  those  who  made  their  wretched  state 

Of  horror  so  much  worse — 
As  to  make  their  babies'  lives  depend 

On  the  shortness  of  their  purse. 

Or  how  the  sweeps  denounced  the  House 

That  bade  them  not  cry  for  their  pelf; 
Because  there  was  a  brother  Broom, 

Who  wished  all  the  talk  to  himself;" 

Or  how  many  more  witty  things  were  said, 

The  which  I  can't  relate, — 
Or  of  the  delight  which  spread  that  night 

That  the  bouses  were  out  of  date. 
And  the  sorow  sore  that  each  iaoe  wore 

Hiat  nothing  else  shared  the  fiite. 

Vt^  #taniL 

This  is  an  ending  of  my  lay ; 

And  mankind  must  adnuie 
How  neat  such  Uiings  as,  our  Commons  and  Lords 

iWeoft  to  settmg  th^  Thames  on  fire  t 


%*  What  a  pity  it  is  thai  the.  oonespondence  of  Lord  Durham  and  Macrey 
Napier  did  not  come  in  time  for  our  Magazine !  But  it  may  not  be  too  late 
next  month. 

o.  Y. 
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THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  A  COUNTRY  OVERftEEII. 


It  may,  I  imagine,  be  safely  assamed, 
Uiat  overseen  of  the  ^M>or  are  nleot 
fmder  the  aspersions,  labours,  and  re- 
iponsibiUties  which  have  been  cast 
upon  them;  because  they  have  no 
means  of  speaking  as  a  body.  The 
ioabitity  extends  not  to  the  individual, 
and  T  proclaim  my  grievances,  much 
less  from  selfish  reasons  than  a  desire 
to  serve  the  whole.  On  some  points, 
my  object  is  to  render  service  of  still 
higher  importance. 

On  removing  to  the  village  of  which 
I  am  overseer,  I  discovered  to  my 
consternation  that,  altfaongh  I  had  no 
property  in  it,  and  was  engaged  in  no 
Dusiness,  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
liaving  parochial  dignities  thrust  upon 
ine.  I  acted  like  a  wise  man ;  parish 
meetings  I  carefully  avoided  —  parish 
affairs  I  never  intermeddled  with  — 
and  I  paid  my  rates  without  murmur 
or  remark,  in  the  confident  hope  that, 
by  displaying  to  my  neighbours  my 
unfitness  for  such  dignities,  they  would 
Ibr  their  own  sake  keep  them  from  me. 
AH  was  in  vain ;  in  spite  pf  remon- 
strance I  was  forced  into  an  office 
which  admitted  not  of  escape,  or  I 
would  gladly  have  paid  a  heavy  Une 
to  make  it,  with  all  its  honours,  the 
possession  of  another. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  towns, 
the  reluctance  I  lelt  to  serve  as  overseer 
18  general  in  the  country.  I  say  not 
that  it  forms  a  valid  ground  of  exemp- 
tion ;  the  labour  and  inconvenience  of 
managing  parish  affiiirs  ought  to  fall 
equally,  in  disregard  of  inclination : 
but  certainly  when  a  man  is  thus  com- 
pelled, without  reward,  to  devote  much 
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time  and  toil  to  such  mftnageoient,  he 
ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  do  that 
which  is  unnecessary,  or  which  has  no 
material  connexion  with  parish  affairs. 
With  regard  to  these  points,  I  have  to 
make  grave  complaints  against  our 
lawgivers. 

Unlike  my  brethren  in  towns,  I  have 
no  hired  assistant  to  act  as  my  deputy; 
I  cannot  even  throw  the  clerical  part 
of  my  duties  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
schoolmaster.  Nominally,  die  church- 
wardens and  another  overseer  are  asso^ 
ciated  with  me ;  but  practically,  saving 
natters  of  deliberation,  one  man  docs 
the  work,  which,  from  its  nature,  can^- 
not  well  be  divided.  My  parish  is 
small,  yet  my  office  gives  me  some*- 
thing  to  do  almost  daily.  On  one 
day  I  have  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
a  disputed  settlement,  and  on  the  next 
to  torment  the  &tfaer  of  an  illegitimate 
child  for  arrears;  now  I  have  to  de- 
cide on  a  pauper's  datm  to  a  pair  of 
new  stockmgs,  and  then  to  make  a 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
Poor- Law  Board .  There  are  the  book& 
to  keep  in  order,  parish  meetings  or 
the  magistrates  to  attend,  the  payments 
to  make,  the  workhouse  to  regulate, 
&c.  &c.  Applications  do  not  the  less 
encroach  on  my  time  and  annoy  me, 
because  they  of\en  relate  to  trifling 
matters.  Frequently  I  have  to  devote 
a  whole  day,  and  sometimes  half  the 
week,  to  parish  concerns.  To  the  very 
heavy  sacrifices  involved  in  all  this  I 
cheerfully  submit,  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  inconsiderate  legislation 
which,  without  cause,  is  continually 
adding  to  their  pressure. 
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I  agree  with  the  late  lord-chancellor, 
and  both  our  great  parties,  that  un- 
necessary oaths  are  very  pernicious; 
and  in  conscience  I  have  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  take  them.  Soon  after  the 
misfortune  of  office  fell  upon  me,  I 
was  called  on  to  make  a  return  touch- 
ing lunatic  paupers.  We  have  none, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  swear  this 
before  a  magistrate.  In  returns  of  the 
first  importance  to  parliament  and  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners,  my  written 
affirmation  is  deemed  sufficient;  but 
in  such  a  paltry  matter  as  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  lunatic  paupers,  I  must 
add  my  oath  before  a  magistrate  to 
such  affirmation. 

Then  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to 
serve  on  juries  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions.  Both 
the  overseers,  the  churchwardens,  and 
the  high-constable  of  the  hundred,  were 
aU  compelled  to  attend,  to  answer  on 
oath  such  questions  as  should  be  put 
to  tliem  by  the  magistrates  touching 
the  lists.  Of  course  we  all  appeared, 
were  solemnly  sworn,  and  then  had  to 
answer  these  questions  only.  *^  Are 
there  any  objections  V  "  Are  you  all 
here?"  The  parish-officers  evidently 
are  not  intenoed  to  be,  and  they  are 
not,  examined,  if  their  list  be  not  ob- 
jected to;  ours,  and  almost  every 
other,  were  free  firom  objections :  there- 
fore four  or  five  persons  were  sworn 
for  each  to  no  purpose  whatever.  The 
attendance  of  so  many  persons,  merely 
to  deliver  a  list  containing,  in  roost 
cases,  no  more  than  half-a-dozen  or  a 
dozen  names,  and  to  take  a  useless 
oath,  is  rigidly  enforced  by  fine.  A 
year  ago,  one  of  our  overseers,  and  the 
high-constable,  were  each  fined  forty 
shillings  for  non-attendance.  The  first, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  never  acted  in 
any  way  as  overseer;  consequently, 
had  he  been  examined,  he  could  only 
have  deposed  to  his  utter  ignorance 
touching  the  list;  and  the  last  was  not 
empowered  by  law  to  take  any  part  in 
preparing  it  I  In  respect  of  lunatic 
paupers,  accounts,  and,  I  think,  every 
other  matter,  the  presence  and  oath  of 
one  parish-officer  are  deemed  sufficient; 
why  they  are  not  so  regarding  the  jury- 
list  is,  I  apprehend,  known  alone  to 
the  wise  head  which  drew  the  law.  A 
more  wanton  abuse  of  an  oath  could 
not  easily  be  imagined. 

Under  the  old  law,  I  was  not  re- 
quired to  swear  to  my  accounts  more 
than  once  in  the  year ;  but  the  new 


one  compels  me,  as  we  have  no  board 
of  guardians,  &c.,  to  swear  to  them 
every  quarter.  The  magistrates  may, 
indeed,  pass  them  without  my  oath ; 
but  as  they  cannot  possibly  know  any 
thing  of  them,  I  cannot  expect  that 
they  will  do  so.  Now  in  the  person 
of  the  pauper,  or  the  bill  and  receipt, 
a  conclusive  voucher  exists  for  every 
material  payment  of  a  country  overseer. 
I  call  a  meeting  of  my  neighbours  who 
pay  the  rates,  and  they,  on  inspection 
and  clear  proof,  pass  my  accounts; 
yet  this  will  not  do :  I  must,  in  addi- 
tion, swear  to  the  correctness  of  the 
latter  before  two  magistrates,  who  know 
nothing  of  them.  The  most  ingenious 
fabricator  of  reasons  in  the  world  must, 
I  am  sure,  be  dumb,  if  he  be  asked  for 
one  to  justify  this  compulsory  quarterly 
swearing. 

Each  of  these  most  unr^ecessaiy  oaths 
imposes  on  me  the  necessity  of  losing 
a  day  and  taking  a  journey.  That  re- 
specting lunatic  paupers  may  be  taken 
biefore  one  magistrate,  but,  to  find  this 
one,  the  generality  of  country  overseers 
must  travel  from  three  to  six  miles. 
The  others  must  be  taken  before  the 
magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  therefore 
such  overseers  must  often  travel  from 
six  to  twelve  miles  to  be  sworn.  It  is 
the  oath  alone  in  regard  to  lunatics 
and  accounts  which  causes  this  serious 
waste  of  time  and  labour  :  returns 
which  do  not  require  one  I  sign  at 
home,  and  send  to  the  post-office  or 
high-constable  at  my  leisure. 

The  incongruous  machinery  of  the 
Reform-law  compels  me,  in  the  first 
place,  to  write  and  fix  on  or  near  the 
ooor  of  every  church  and  chapel  in  my 
parish,  a  long  notice  of  my  intention 
to  make  out  a  list  of  voters.  Then  I 
am  to  receive  the  written  claims  of  all 
who  think  themselves  entitled  to  vote, 
and  to  make  out  a  list  from  these 
claims  and  the  names  on  the  register, 
containing  all  needful  particulars.  In 
the  next  place  I  am  to  publish  this 
list,  by  fixing  a  copy  of  it  on  the  door 
of  every  church  and  chapel  in  my 
parish,  on  two  Sundays.  I  am  also 
to  keep  a  copy  of  it  for  all  persons  to 
inspect  gratuitously,  at  all  reasonable 
hours,  for  a  fortnight.  Thus  my  house 
is  turned  into  a  kind  of  public  office* 
to  be  entered  at  pleasure  by  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  pa* 
rish,  or  even  the  nation.  Farther :  I 
am  to  sell  copies,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
to  all  who  may  apply  for  them ;  paying 
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the  proceeds  into  the  parish  purse. 
Then  I  am^  for  a  certain  time,  to  re- 
ceive from  any  quarter  written  objec- 
tions to  any  name  in  the  list ;  and  soon 
afterwards  to  deliver  the  list,  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  names  ob- 
jected to,  to  the  high-constable.  I  am 
next  to  prepare  another  list  of  the  per- 
sons objected  to,  fix  it  on  two  Sundays 
on  the  door  of  every  church  and  chapel 
In  my  parish,  and  allow  it  to  be  in- 
spected gratuitously,  by  any  person, 
ibr  ten  days.  Lastly,  I  am  to  travel 
some  miles  to  meet  the  revising-bar- 
rister,  give  him  this  list,  answer  on 
oath  any  questions  he  may  put — (here 
is  another  unnecessary  oath) — and  pro- 
duce my  rate-book,  in  case  he  demand 
it.  I  think  this  the  best  specimen 
extant  of  raising,  on  the  most  minute 
foundation,  the  most  bulky  structure 
of  needless  trouble^  loss  of  time,  and 
Annoyance. 

This  huge  burden  is  cast  annually 
on  the  Overseer,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parish  or  the  country,  but  private 
individuals.  The  object  is  to  keep 
down  the  duration  and  cost  of  elec- 
tions, which  is  essentially  a  private, 
individual  one.  Here  the  overseer  is 
sacrificed  to  the  election-candidate. 
The  man  entitled  to  a  vote  may  claim 
it  or  not,  at  pleasure ;  and  if  it  be  of 
value  to  him,  on  him  ought  to  rest  the 
duty  of  keeping  it  in  a  state  for  use; 
He,  however,  after  once  putting  in  his 
claim,  and  thereby  getting  his  name 
on  the  register,  has  nothing  more  to  do 
ibr  life;  the  overseer  has  yearly  to 
preserve  his  vote  in  order.  Here  the 
overseer  is  sacrificed  to  the  voter.  The 
labour  of  the  former  would  be  much 
reduced  and  simplified,  if  he  were 
only  required  to  make  a  return  of  new 
claimants  and  changes  respecting  the 
names  on  the  register,  and  to  meet  the 
revising-harrister  when  he  had  names 
objected  to.  I  am  at  present  under 
orders  to  meet  such  hamster — my  list 
is  free  from  objections — I  am  not  aware 
that  I  shall  be  asked  a  question  re- 
specting it — nevertheless  I  must  lose 
a  day,  travel  some  miles,  carry  my 
book  with  me,  and  probably  take  an 
oath  to  no  purpose  whatever. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
labours  of  the  overseer  are  on  the  eve 
of  being  made  either  much  more  heavy 
or  distasteful.  Of  changes  already  in 
effect  I  say  nothing,  but  it  is  a  fit  time 
to  speak  of  those  only  threatened  and 
capable  of  being  withheld. 


The  resolution  to  put  all  small  pa- 
rishes into  unions  may  be  taken,  but 
at  least  the  law  leaves  this  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commissioners.  I  am 
friendly  to  the  union  of  small  parishe.<i, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  com- 
mon workhouse ;  but  I  never  surmised 
that  any  one  would  think  of  carrying 
the  union  farther.  Our  lawgivers, 
however,  have  decided  that  they  must 
either  remain  dissevered  as  they  are, 
or  be  formed  into  a  whole  in  all  mate- 
rial matters  relating  to  the  poor.  I 
therefore  think  the  union  they  project 
excessively  romantic,  and  de^erately 
at  war  with  impossibility.  The  law 
may  declare  that  my  village  and  an- 
other ten  miles  distant  are  one;  but 
they  will  still  be  two  distinct  villagesy 
ten  miles  asunder. 

If  any  number  of  parishes  be  put 
into  a  union,  all  are  to  be  govemedf  in 
respect  of  the  poor  by  the  same  board 
of  guardians,  which  is  to  be  elected 
annually,  and  of  which  each  is  to  elect 
one  or  more  members.  The  ^'  ordering, 
giving,  and  directing  of  all  relief  to  the 
poor,''  for  every  parish  in  the  union, 
IS  to  ''appertain  and  belong  exclusively 
to  '*  these  guardians.  "  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  overseer  of  the  poor  to 
give  any  farther  or  other  relief  or  allow- 
ance from  the  pooc-rate,  than  such  as 
shall  be  ordered  by  such  guardians, 
except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity ;  in  which  cases  he  is  required 
to  give  such  temporary  relief  as  each 
case  shall  require  m  articles  of  absolute 
necessity,  but  not  in  money.*' 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  my  parish 
shall  be  put  into  a  union,  I  must, 
saving  the  case  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,  sink  into  the  menial  of  thef 
guardians.  I  must  not  even  share  with 
them  in  the  ordering  and  directing; 
the  incapable  opinion  of  the  overseer 
must  not  taint  tneir  unerring  delibera-> 
tions;  I  must  not,  to  sweeten  my 
slavery,  be  in  the  least  degree  my  own 
master.  I  am  not  indeed  sure  that  it 
will  be  lawful  for  me  to  obey  them,  or 
to  take  the  smallest  executory  part  in 
the  management  of  the  poor,  because 
the  law  says  relief  is  to  be  *'  adminis^ 
tered,"  as  well  as  ordered,  by  them ; 
but  the  uncertainty  well-nigh  precludes 
hope.  I  might  conclude  from  the  law 
that  the  creation  of  the  guardian  is  to 
utterly  extinguish  the  unpaid  overseer ; 
but  this  would  only  give  me  a  new 
name  and  new  labours  in  my  next  year 
of  service. 
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Let  me  look  %X  the  board  of  guardians. 
Gach  parish  is  to  elect  one  or  more 
members;  villages  in  general  cannot 
have  more  than  two.  As  the  board 
cannot  well  wander  from  parish  to 
parish  weekly,  it  must  always  meet  at 
the  same  place ;  consequently,  if  ten 
■country  parishes  be  united,  the  guard- 
ians of  nme  of  them  will  have  to  travel 
from  two  to  five  miles  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  Attendance  is  not  to  be  com- 
pulsory ;  and  three  members  are  to  be 
fufficieot  iot  the  transacting  of  bosi* 
nass. 

My  pariah,  like  the  generality  of 
liiovntiy  ones,  may  in  a  union  have  at 
most  two  guardians.  Its  poor  will 
apparently  be  managed  by  a  dozen  or 
twenty  •'—by  a  whole  boanl,  in  aspect 
abundantly  numerous  and  magnificent; 
but  nine-tenths  of  the  board  will  con- 
sst  of  strangers,  dwelling  in  other 
places,  knowing  nothing  of  its  poor, 
fmd  depeadent  on  its  own  members 
(or  opinion.  Relief  to  its  poor  will 
be  really  dispensed  by  these  two  mem- 
bers. This  view  of  the  matter  is,  bow- 
ever,  much  too  favourable.  I  know 
that  the  guardians  here,  whoever  they 
may  be,  will  be  elected  against  their 
iocUoalioo;  I  am  tolecably  sure  that 
they  will  never  both  attend  at  the  same 
$ime,  and  that  both  will  often  be  absent. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will 
%'v&rf  week,  particularly  in  winter,  take 
a  journey  of  some  miles,  when  the  chief 
part  of  the  bosiness  to  oome  before 
them  must  relate  to  people  miknown 
to  them.  I  have  appUcattonsfor  reli^ 
every  week ;  consequently,  tlie  poor  of 
this  parish  will  really  be  relieved  some- 
times by  one  of  its  guardians,  and  fre- 
quently by  inhabitants  of  other  places, 
utterly  ignorant  of  their  character  and 
circumstances.  The  board  will  com- 
monly be,  in  practice,  only  three  or  four 
individuals  granting  reli^  to  strangers 
-^  three  or  four  citizens  of  I/)ndon  de- 
ciding on  what  shall  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  Liverpool. 

The  applications  to  roe  for  relief  re- 
ll^te  generally  to  such  plaio  and  simple 
Betters  as  Uiese  :  —  A  labourer  is 
ill,  and  needs  medicine  and  subsistence 
for  a  week  or  two.  Another  is  out  of 
work,  and  requires  a  few  shillings, 
perhaps  only  once.  A  girl  wants  a 
^w  clothes,  in  the  way  of  outfit  on 
going  to  service.  The  women  and 
obildren,  who  have  regukr  allowance, 
n^  this  or  that  article  of  clothing. 
The  &ther  of  an  illegitimate  phild  will 


not  pay,  and  the  mother  applies  to  the 
parish.  The  more  important  matlers 
are : — An  individual  or  &mily  asks  re- 
lief for  the  first  time,  and  the  settlemeDt 
is  doubtful ;  a  labourer  dies,  and  his 
widow  and  children  crave  a  ooostaot 
allowance,  &c.  The  great  and  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  correct  deci- 
sion is, — knowledge  retpeciing  the  e^ 
pUcants. 

The  guardians  of  my  parish,  like 
thcee  of  most  others,  will  frequently  be 
absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  board. 
In  such  case,  when  my  sick  or  de> 
stitute  poor  may  apply  for  relief,  they 
will  fina,  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  in 
the  all-efficient  board,  only  tnree  or 
four  tradesmen  of  a  neighbouring  town, 
as  little  acquainted  with  them  as  with 
the  poor  of  China.  These  tradesmen 
must  either  compel  the  sick  man  to 
bear  his  malady,  and  the  hungry  one 
to  starve  on,  for  a  week  or  two,  uotU 
our  guardian  may  choose  to  attend ;  or 
they  must  decide  at  random,  in  otter 
ignorance  of  every  thing  they  ought  to 
know  regarding  the  applicants.  A 
leading  source  of  abuse  in  lam  places 
has  biUierto  been  this:  parish offieefs 
have  had  to  give  relief  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  character  aad  cir- 
cumstances of  the  recipieiits.  Villages 
have  been  protected  from  it ;  but  now, 
as  an  improvement  on  tbe  poor4aws, 
it  is  to  be  opened  upon  them. 

Lsl  all  this  be  oontrasted  with  what 
it  is  intended  to  replaee.  In  ordiaaiy 
matters,  1  act  alone;  but  in  those 
doubtful  or  important,  I  oonsoflt  the 
other  parish  omoers  and  leading  part 
of  my  neighbours.  If  we  lack  in- 
formation, we  are  on  the  spot,  and 
call  for  it  from  any  quarter  capable  of 
giving  it.  In  some  parts  of  toe  coun- 
try, the  overseer  calls  a  parish  meeting 
to  dispose  of  every  iraporiaot  matter 
which  comes  before  him.  Here  is  vir- 
tually a  board  of  guardians,  always 
sitting  when  wanted,  possessing  ample 
personal  knowledge  of  applicants  for 
relief,  and  having  the  best  means  for 
investigating  claims.  It  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, to  establish  one  tbe  reveree. 

If  I,  by  law  or  parish  management, 
be  made  to  serve  as  both  overseer  and 
guardian,  I  must  in  all  seasons  end  all 
kinds  of  weather,  at  least  once  a-week, 
march  some  three  or  five  miles  at  the 
bead  of  my  applicants  for  relief  to  the 
board .  This  I  apprehend  wi  11  follow : 
I  take  my  place  in  solemn  state  aasiong 
my  brethren,  and  the  tale  of  each'ap- 
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if  told*  I  ihen  XmAt  round  fw 
asBistaiMty  but  can  find  none.  I  am 
nol  sore  that  the  first  applicant  belongi 
to  us— no  one  can  solve  the  doubt. 
I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  second 
to  enable  me  to  say  whether  be  desenres 
relief,  or  what  he  ought  to  have — no 
one  speaks.  I  are  uncertain  whether 
the  third  needs  the  shoes  or  gown 
asked — all  aie  mute.  I  say,  What 
must  be  done  ?  and  ny  brethren  re- 
spond in  one  voice,  These  people  are 
utter  stiangers  to  us ;  we  can  say  no^ 
thing;  we  leave  all  to  yea.  Thus  I 
most  make  all  the  sacrifices  involved 
in  attending  the  board,  merely  to  give 
relief  as  I  now  give  it  in  my  own  house ; 
or  to  be  overruled,  and  compelled  to 
giant  it  tc^  the  uoworthy  and  refuse  it 
fo  the  deserving. 

The  board  of  guardians,  or  vestry, 
already  existing  in  large  places,  is  cam- 
mised  of  inhabitants  of  the  same  parish. 
Its  members  have  common  knowledge 
and  interest;  they  dwell  where  they 
meet,  and  the  parish  officers  are  always 
at  hand  to  assist  them.  If  our  lawgivers 
think  the  board  of  the  village  union 
will  be  like  this,  they  are  prodigiously 
nustakea.  There  may  be  an  ootsidle 
nseaablance;  but  in  composition,  qua* 
Iffty,  and  act,  the  two  boards  will  be  the 
opposite  of  each  other. 

In  most  villages,  one  landowner  wiU 
always  be  able  to  elect  the  guardians ; 
this  power  he  will  not  exercise  himself, 
but  ne  will  give  it  to  a  tenant.  One 
iarmer  will  be  practically  the  elector ; 
and  he  will  elect  thoM  alone  who  will 
go  the  farthest  in  refusing  relief.  It  is 
a  inle  mockery  to  call  men^  so  elected 
guardians  of  the  poor.  I  am  confident 
fiiat  the  guardian  will  rarely  make  a 
fiur  representation  to  the  board ;  often 
he  will  speak  from  personal  hostility, 
and  always  from  prejudice  and  a  tie  to 
mislead  against  the  poor. 

I  speak  thus  on  the  assumption  that 
Ottt-door  relief  will  be  continued.  If  it 
be  suppressed,  the  creation  of  the  board 
of  guardians  must  be  a  very  useless 
matter.  The  law  indeed  says  this  board 
m  to  govern  the  workhouse ;  but  it  says 
ilso  the  wockhouse  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  commissioners.  If  the  latter 
make  the  rulesy  direct,  and  even  b.^ 
point  the  officers,  &c.  they  vrill  leave 
small  space  for  the  sceptre  of  the 
guardians  to  wave  in.  The  workhouse 
llKoae,.  like  every  other,  will  not  hold 
two  mooaichs.  In  general^  the  labour 
of  the  guaniianswill  be  comprehended 


in  the  decision  as  to  whether  applicants 
for  relief  shall  have  nothing  or  be  sent 
into  the  workhouse ;  they  must  not  even 
share  in  determining  what  relief  shall 
be  given  in  the  latter.  Tliey  must  give 
this  decision  under  positive  rule  and 
limit,  attowing  them  no  discretion  of 
moment.  I  cannot  think  that  they 
will  be  better  qualified  ibr  making  it  a 
just  one  than  the  overseer,  particularly 
when  I  remember  that  they  will  fre- 
quently be  strangers  to  tbe  applicants. 

If  a  parish  be  put  into  a  union,  it 
cannot  be  taken  out  again  even  by  the 
aU-powerfu I  commissioners, without  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  guardians. 
Its  inhabitants  and  guardians  may  see 
that  from  dif&reat  causes  it  sustains 
great  injury,  and  even  wrong,  from 
being  in  the  union — tbe  commissioners 
may  see  the  same ;  but  still  it  must 
have  no  remedy  without  tbe  consent  of 
the  guardians  of  other  parishes.  Now 
its  injuries  and  wrongs  may,  and  often 
will,  be  the  unjust  profit  of  the  other 
parishes :  the  latter  can  never  have  a 
right  to  perpetuate  them;  yet  they 
alone  are  to  judge,  and  from  their 
decree  there  is  to  be  no  appeal.  In 
consequence,ira  parish  get  into  a  union^ 
it  will  never,  I  apprehend,  get  out  again, 
if  it  ought  to  do  so.  I  will  Suppose  a 
case,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  realised. 
My  parish  is  united  with  a  neighbour* 
ing  town,  which,  from  its  population, 
has  several  guardians.  We  nnd  that 
our  guardians  do  not  attend  the  board, 
or  are  always  outvoted ;  and  that  a  few 
tradesmen  of  the  town,  who  know  no- 
thing of  our  poor,  really  dispose  of  our 
rates,  give  relief  improperly,  injure  our 
poor,  and  increase  our  burdens.  We 
petition  the  commissioners^  and  they, 
on  our  proois,  find  we  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  union.  The  questiofi 
comes  before  tbe  guardians.  The  town 
ones  see,  that  if  they  part  with  us  the 
expenses  of  their  workhouse  will  be 
enlarged  to  themselves,  and  they  will 
lose  unjust  profit  drawn  from  us.  Of 
course,  they  triumphantly  decide  on 
our  retention. 

Our  legislators  have  fallen  into  this 
eiTor,  by  confounding,  the  board  for 
several  parishes  with  that  for  one  only. 
In  the  latter  the  guardians  all  act  alike 
ibr  the  same  parish,  and  the  decision 
of  any  matter  may  he  safely  left  to  the 
majority.  In  the  former,  tiiey  must 
really  act  for  different  parishes  against 
each  other,,  and^  the  majocity  will  com* 
monly  give  interested,  vicious  judgment 
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in  questions  between  one  parish  and 
the  others.  The  oommisMioners  ought 
certainly  to  have  had  power  to  decide 
between  the  conflicting  parts  of  the 
union. 

The  error  is  equally  great  which 
permits  the  commissioners  to  keep  a 
parish  from,  and  yet  will  not  suflfer 
them  to  vary  the  regulations  of,  a  union. 
When  all  is  experiment,  they  ought  to 
have  been  empowered  to  ascertain  how 
a  uni<m  for  a  workhouse  alone  would 
operate,  and  to  extend  it  to  other  things 
more  or  less  at  discretion. 

The  commissioners  are  to  govern 
out-door  relief,  in  despite  of  boards  of 
guardians  as  well  as  overseers;  and 
when  the  Ueport  which  gave  birth  to 
the  new  law  is  remembered,  we  may 
conclude  that  they  will  suppress  such 
relief  to  the  utmost.  Before  their  de- 
crees are  issued,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  interests  which 
liave  been  committed  to  my  care.  I 
speak  for  one  parish  only;  but  its 
circumstances  resemble  those  of  very 
many  others. 

Various  &milies  have  in  this  place 
a  regular  weekly  allowance  in  money, 
without  employment.  Most  erroneous 
and  pernicious  1  exclaim  the  economist 
and  legislator.  I  deny  it.  These  fiuni- 
lies  consist  ofwidows  and  their  children ; 
the  widows  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
able-bodied,  but  they  cannot  earn  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  their  families.  We 
only  supply  the  deficiency;  we  give 
money  to  produce  industry,  provide  it 
a  tield,  and  render  it  the  most  pro- 
ductive :  we  are  not  disappointed.  A 
labourer  dies,  and  his  widow  applies 
for  relief;  neither  the  parish  oflScers 
nor  the  farmers  can  give  her  work ; 
there  is  none  for  her  in  the  village. 
We  estimate  what  she  and  her  children 
ought  to  earn ;  add  from  the  parish 
purse  what  will  suffice  for  their  main- 
tenance ;  and  she  then  perliaps  removes 
to  a  town  as  the  only  place  where  she 
can  find  employment. 

These  widows  take  in  washing,  and 
go  out  to  wash  or  as  charwomen :  they 
are  only  capable  of  performing  such 
work.    As  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  this 

Earish,  they  nearly  all  dwell  in  a  neigh- 
ouring  town.  The  best  workhouse,  in 
my  judgment,  could  not  make  them 
more  industrious  than  they  are,  or  ren- 
der their  industiy  so  productive  as  it  is. 
If  I  receive  instructions  to  give  them 
no  relief  save  in  the  workhou!«,  and 
they  go  into  it,~  these  must  be  the 


consequences :  They  will  in  every  case 
lose  the  work  they  now  have ;  if  the 
regulations  of  the  workhouse  would 
permit  them  to  go  out  to  labour  or 
take  in  washing,  I  am  pretty  sure  no 
one  would  employ  them  while  in  it ; 
they  can  get  no  work  in  this  place, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  be  able  to  procure  it  in  another, 
under  the  compulsion  of  travelling 
some  miles  to  and  from  it  daily.  I 
deem  it  certain  that  we  could  give 
them  no  other  than  work  which  would 
,  be  in  a  great  measure  unproductive. 
They  and  their  children  have  in  some 
cases  only  half,  and  in  none  more  than 
two-thirds,  of  our  workhouse  allowance. 
In  the  workhouse  they  would  cost  us, 
I  think,  after  all  we  could  n^ke  of  their 
labour,  nearly  one-third  more  than  they 
do  out  of  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from 
these  widows  what  they  will  do  if  they 
be  compelled  to  choose  between  the  loss 
of  their  allowance  and  the  workhouse. 
They  express  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
parting  with  their  children;  but  in 
general  I  think  they  will  send  the 
latter  into  the  workhouse  and  take 
themselves  off  the  parish.  If  they  go 
into  the  workhouse,  they  must  remain 
for  years,  and  probably  for  life;  they 
must  lose  the  mvours  of  the  families 
which  employ  them,  the  chance  of 
marrying  again,  many  comforts,  and 
something  in  respectability :  the  deci- 
sion they  incline  to  is  therefore  a  very 
natural  one.  Well,  observes  the  legis- 
lator, here  are  so  many  people  struck 
off  the  rates  at  once.  Pause,  honour- 
able sir,  to  calculate  the  profit.  We 
allow  a  widow  one  shilling  for  herself 
and  two  for  each  child  weekly.  One 
with  three  children  costs  us  out  of  the 
workhouse  seven  shillings,  but  in  it  the 
children  alone  will  cost  us  ten  shillings 
per  week.  By  striking  the  motlier  off 
the  rates,  we  lose  three  shillings  weekly 
in  the  children.  This  is  the  first  loss, 
and  it  will  be  followed  by  another. 

As  matters  are,  the  widow  goes  out 
to  work  two  or  three  days  in  the  week, 
and  then  her  daughter,  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  has  to  act  as  mistress  and 
nurse  to  the  other  children.  She  takes 
in  work,  and  her  children  assbt  her  as 
far  as  they  are  able.  She  thus  prepares 
them  for,  and,  by  living  in  a  town, 
gets  them  at  the  earliest  moment  into, 
situations.  The  parish  commonly  loses 
them  quite  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
work,  without  being  put  to  any  trouble 
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or  expense  of  moment.  If  they  were 
in  the  workhouse,  they  would  remain 
on  it  a  year  or  two  longer  than  they 
now  do ;  and  then  it  could  not  get  rid 
of  them  without  a  premium.  It  could 
find  them  no  places  in  itself,  and  it 
would  have  to  hawk  them  about  a 
town  with  the  stigma  on  them,  and 
bond  on  its  own  purse,  that  they  were 
parish  children  in  the  workhouse. 

In  general,  I  believe  these  widows 
make  as  proper  a  use  of  a  money 
allowance  as  they  would  do  of  any 
otlier.  An  industrious,  careful  woman, 
may  be  as  safely  trusted  with  money 
as  with  provisions  and  clothing;  fre- 
quently live  shillings  in  the  former  will 
be  worth  as  much  to  her  as  six  or  seven 
in  the  latter.  Families  which  employ 
or  notice  Ker  give  her  broken  meat  or 
articles  of  dress;  she  and  her  children 
often  get  their  meals  from  home;  in 
consequence,  if  she  receive  provisions, 
&c.  from  the  parish,  she  has  an  excess 
of  some  necessaries,  and  is  without 
others ;  but  if  she  get  money,  she  buys, 
and  therefore  practically  receives  only 
what  she  really  needs.  Such  a  woman 
can  provide  more  economically  for  her 
&mily  than  the  parish. 

Let  no  mistake  be  made  respecting 
the  children,  because  they  have  parish 
pay,  and  are  not  in  a  *'  well-regulated 
workhouse.''  The  mother  of  three  re- 
ceives from  us  seven  shillings  per  week, 
she  can  earn  four  or  five  shillings  more, 
and  she  is  assisted  by  benevolence.  She 
can  get  tliem  instruction  at  Sunday  and 
other  schools  gratuitously,  or  for  a  trifle. 
They  are,  thanks  to  the  good  old  laws 
of  England !  protected  from  want  and 
wretchedness.  Their  appearance  and 
morals  are  not  neglectea  because  tliey 
have  only  a  mother;  in  many  cases 
they  surpass  the  children  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  in  neatness  and  be- 
naviour.  They  receive  less  scholastic 
instruction  than  the  workhouses  about 
to  be  formed  may  give;  but  they  receive 
much  of  a  more  valuable  kind,  which 
can  never  be  imparted  by  these  work- 
houses. The  social  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, essential  as  the  basis  of  morals, 
are  cultivated  in  them  by  the  mother ; 
but  the  workhouse  would  suppress 
them.  They  ar6  taught  to  labour  in 
the  way  best  calculated  to  prepare 
them  for  the  situations  they  are  des- 
tined to  fill ;  and  here  they  are  much 
better  educated  than  they  could  }fem 
the  workhouse. 

Our  aged  and  incapable  poor  have 


in  some  cases  an  out-door  allowance 
in  money.  They  may  still  be  suffered 
to  remain  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  give  them  money  any 
longer.  Some  have  half-a-crown  per 
week,  and  others  only  two  shillings. 
None  of  them  reside  in  the  parish : 
one  lives  with  a  son  or  daughter; 
others  dwell  in  a  town  near  families 
they  have  worked  for,  or  are  known  to, 
which  assist  them.  They  would  cost 
us  nearly  twice  as  much  in  the  work- 
bouse  as  they  do  out  of  it ;  and  if  we 
have  to  make  them  any  other  than  a 
money  allowance,  their  expense  to  us 
will  be  much  increased. 

I  am  at  this  moment  asked  to  relieve 
an  able-bodied  man,  who  has  a  family. 
His  health  is  so  delicate  that  he  is 
frequently  unable  to  work,  and  he  can 
never  penorm  other  than  light  labour. 
He  now  lives  in  a  town  near  his  father, 
who  assists  him  greatly,  and  where  he 
can  get  such  employment  as  he  is  ca- 
pable of  undertaking ;  in  consequence, 
we  have  only  to  give  him  a  few  shillings 
occasionally.  If  we  be  prohibited  from 
giving  him  out-door  relief,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  constant  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  and  he  will  cost  us  pounds 
instead  of  shillings. 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  relief 
should  be  in  all  cases  money  without 
employment,  given  out  of  the  work- 
house ;  iu  many  it  ought  to  be  just  the 
reverse.  But  I  maintain  that  out-door 
relief  in  money  without  employment  is 
in  my  parish,  not  in  the  exception,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  much  the  best 
for  both  the  parish  and  the  pauper. 
In  respect  of  the  widows,  it  is  so  ht 
from  being  a  source  of  idleness  and 
improvidence,  that  we  find  it  the  means 
of  making  them  industrious  and  ma- 
naging; through  it  we  really  provide 
them  and  tlieir  children  with  beneficial 
employment.  With  regard  to  the  aged 
and  infirm,  it  enables  us  to  save  much 
to  the  parish,  and  yet  add  greatly  to 
their  comforts.  We  give  no  regular 
allowance  to  men  able  to  work;  our 
rates  go  principally  to  widows  and 
their  chilaren,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  the  sick,  in  out-door  money  allow- 
ance ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  latter 
will,  I  think,  increase  them  one- third  or 
one-fourth. 

One  medicine  woukl  serve  as  well 
for  all  diseases,  as  one  rule  will  for  all 
varieties  of  place,  character,  and  cir- 
cumstance.   The' overseer  must  decide 
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every  case  on  its  merits,  and  differently. 
Two  widows  may  be  the  same  in  situa- 
tion and  children,  yet  money  may  be 
tlie  better  for  one,  and  the  workhouse 
lor  the  other,  from  difference  of  con- 
duct. Scarcely  any  two  of  the  families 
which  have  a  regular  allowance  from  us 
have  the  same  sum  per  head.  A  rule 
may  be  {;ood  for  a  town  and  pernicious^ 
for  a  village ;  it  may,  in  respect  of  two 
next-door  neighbours,  be  beneficial  for 
the  one  and  injurious  for  the  other. 
If  the  commissioners  draw  the  laws 
they  are  about  to  impose  on  us  so 
cauiiously  and  sparingly  as  only  to 
meet  the  clear,  undisputed  case,  I  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain ;  but  if  they, 
as  is  too  probable,  hedge  me  in  with 
regulation  until  I  cannot  turn  my  little 
finger  as  I  please  without  their  leave, 
they  wiU  make  my  office  hateful  beyond 
description. 

The  system  is  already  commenced  in 
various  quarters  of  giving  relief  solely 
in  the  workhouse,  or  offering  as  the  al- 
ternative a  famine  out-door  allowance ; 
refusing  relief  to  widows ;  and  cut- 
ting off  occasional  assistance,  however 
necessary  it  may  be,  to  those  who  have 
employment.  This  system  has  not  yet 
defiled  my  heart  and  hands,  and  it 
never  shall,  until  law  forces  on  me  the 
pollution.  Scarcely  any  hope  of  escape 
IS  however  allowed  me ;  I  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  I  shall  soon  be 
**  ordered ''  to  give  no  more  out -door 
relief,  save  in  the  special  case,  and  on 
permission  from  the  board.  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  such  relief  for 
nearly  all  our  poor  who  have  it ;  but 
refusal  is  certain,  unless  I,  in  the  first 
phice,  grind  them  down  to  the  lowest 
allowance.  In  consequence,  I  call 
them  before  me,  and  request  them  to 
state  the  least  sum  each  will  accept  in 
preference  to  going  into  the  workhouse. 
They  declare  they  can  barely  live  on 
what  tliey  have.  I  know  this  to  l)e 
true ;  but  I  cannot  regard  it ;  my 
duty — man  and  not  Heaven  imposes  it 
'—  is  no  longer  to  administer  to  Uieir 
necessities,  but  to  plunge  them  as  far  as 
possible  into  want.  The  terrible  woid 
**  workhouse*'  triumphs  against  all 
their  facts  and  logic.  I  name  a  sum 
which  I  have  proof  will  not  only  take 
comfort  but  give  hunger  and  nakedness, 
and  it  is  mournfully  accepted.  Those 
who  receive  tins  at  my  hands  are  not  the 
healthy,  capable,  and  unincumbered, 
to  whom  it  is  not  impossible  for  effort 
to  replace  the  loss,-«theyare  thewidow, 


the  orphan,  the  labourer  nearly  won. 
oui,  the  lame^  the  purblind,  the  balf- 
idiot,  and  the  epileptic. 

Uaviag  achieved  this  savaf^e  feat,  I 
write  to  the  board,  resting,  of  course, 
for  a  favourable  reply  on  Uie  height  to 
which  I  have  carried  privation.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  in  general  such  as, 
according  to  the  prevailing  doctrines, 
ought  to  have  no  relief  whatever,  or 
none  save  in  a  workhouse ;  for  nearly 
all  I  expect  only  refusal.  Tl)en  is  givea 
me  the  work  of  a  demon;  I  scatter 
around  me  penury  and  agony ;  I  tear 
the  child  from  the  parent ;  here  I  throw 
females  pennyless  on  the  world,  and 
there  doom  helpless  children  to  neglect^ 
harsh  usage,  seared  feelings,  and  vice ; 
this  family  I  force  into  starvation,  and 
that  I  separate  from  its  comforts  and 
hopes.  On  finishing,  I  cannot  even 
console  myself  with  reflecting  that  I 
have  been  serving  the  parish;  a  refer- 
ence to  my  books  shews  no  saving, 
however  paltry  ;  I  find  that,  instead  of 
accomplishing  a  reduction  of  some 
threepence  or  sixpence  per  pound, 
which,  though  the  price  of  tears,  hun-* 
ger,  and  wretchedness,  would  still  be  a. 
reduction,  I  have  added  considerably 
to  the  poor-rates. 

This  is  the  beginning — the  appro-> 
priate  "  education'* — and  what  must  be 
my  general  labours?  The  workman 
who  lives  at  a  distance  applies  to  me, 
and  I  offer  him  the  workhouse  alone  ; 
he  cannot  accept  it  without  parting 
with  his  furniture  and  only  chance  of 
gaining  work  in  bis  trade  ;  therefore  I 
make  him  a  beggar  or  thief.  A  widow 
comes  in  her  distraction,  while  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  is  still  un- 
buried  :   I  know  that  she  has  not  a 

J>enny,  but  she  has  no  children,  theie- 
bre  I  may  perhaps  transmute  the  only 
bed  she  has  to  lie  on  into  burial  costs, 
but  I  can  do  no  more.  Another  ap- 
pears, and  because  she  has  children  I 
seek  to  take  what  death  has  left,  and 
to  bereave  her  of  them ;  I  offer  only 
the  workhouse ;  in  the  barbarous  and. 
bitter  choice,  affection  prevails, —  she 
and  her  children  depart,  and  I  soon, 
find  them  common  beggars.  I  know 
the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  has 
since  its  birth  conducted  herself  in  the 
best  manner ;  she  proves  to  me  that  she 
can  only  earn  in  her  place  three  shill- 
ings per  week,  and  the  child  cannot  be 
put  out  to  nurse  for  less  than  four,  ex- 
clusive of  clothes ;  but  I  can  render. 
her  no  assistance :  a  few  months  after- 
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wardt  I  find  tier  a  prostitute  in  the 
streets,  showering  curses  od  me  for 
driving  her  to  the  guilt  Ad  employed 
labourer^  from  past  scarcity  of  work>or 
sickness  in  his  Urge  family »  cannot 
pay  bis  rent»  but  I  must  see  him 
turned  out  of  doors ;  his  children  have 
not  foodf  or  are  in  rags,  but  I  must  re- 
fuse necessaries  as  sternly  as  luxuries. 
Wetfkly^  and  often  daily,  I  must  listea 
to  the  tale  of  wo  told  by  tliose  who  are 
generally  my  neighbours^  whose  repre- 
sentationa  1  know  to  be  true,  and 
whose  safierings  I  must  have  always 
before  me ;  but  I  must  be  bouad  to  re^ 
Ajse  relief,  or  o^r  it  on  cooditiona 
they  cannot  comply  with,  or  give  such 
a^ne  as  in  their  eyes  is  scarcely  prefei^ 
able  to  perishing  from  want. 

It  is  the  custom  to  speak  vehemently 
against  the  occupation  of  the  colonial 
slave-driver.  Ue  has-  only  to  apply 
momenlary  correction  foe  misconduct ; 
but  what  is  to  be  the  occupation  of  the 
Eog^isli  overseer  ?  He  must  inflict 
permanent  punishment  for  misfortune 
and  distress ;  he  must  follow  to  smite 
what  death  spares,  swell  loss  into  ruin, 
and  force  the  destitute  into  vice  and 
crime.  The  law  which  compels  a  maa 
to  fill  an  office  like  this  takes  from  him 
what  no  human  law  can  justly  touch ; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God. 

I  must  notice  the  cry  against  *'  the 
demoralising  effects  of  the  poor-laws,'' 
and  the  efforts  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  the  poor  in  general 
only  need  relief  from  idleness  or  im- 
providence. I  can  find  in  this  place 
DO  demoralisation  which  owes  its  birth 
to  parish  pay.  The  families  which 
lueve  constant  allowance  will^  on  the 
whole,  stand  comparison  in  any  respect 
witl>  those  of  independent  labourers. 
If  the  case  were  aifferent,  I  should 
deem  myself  the  most  guilty  party ; 
for  a  word  from  roe  will  produce  re- 
formation in  the  pauper,  while  the 
independent  labourer  sets  all  parish 
authority  at  defiance.  Where  I  see  de- 
moralisation, it  is  in  the  fiunily  desti- 
tute of  parish  aid,  which  is  too  heavy 
Cor  its  earnings,  or  unable  to  procure 
work.  Here  I  find  with  penury  its  in- 
separable concomitants,  filth,  rags,  and 
▼ice.  With  trifiing  exception,  the  ap- 
plications to  me  for  relief  are  grounded 
on  fair  necessity,  and  flow  not  from 
idleness  or  improvidence.  Only  one 
additional  family  has  come  to  us  as  a 
constant  baiden  in  the  six  months  dur^ 
ing  which  I  have  been  overseer.    The 


■lan  came  wholly  disabled'  by  a  moct^ 
disease ;  and  so  little  lied  be  troubled 
the  parish  in  his  years  of  bealeb,  that 
it  disowned  him,  UBtil  he  produced 
proof  of  his  belonging  to  it.  To  avoid 
throwing  himself  on  it,  he  lived  on  his 
little  furniture  as  long  as  he  was  able; 
and  the  fear  that  he  should  have  to  do 
so  preyed  so  much  on  his  mind  as  to 
greatly  aggravate  his  disorder.  In  the 
workhouse,  although  without  strength, 
impaired  in  intellect,  and  in  houriji 
danger  of  dissolution,  his  geneial  re- 
mark between  the  paroxysms  of  sufeiw 
ing  was,  that  he  was  well,  and  wanted 
to  go  to  get  employment.  A  few  sboct 
weeks  removed  him  to  the  cbiucl^ 
yard  ;  and  then  his  widow,  nearly 
eighty,  left  us  on  a  weekly  allowance 
— she  asked  no  more — of  halC-a-crown. 
I,  however,  can  see  how  denoralisft- 
tion  may  be  produced  in  abundance. 
When  a  labourer  dies,  it  ia  utterly  itt> 
possible  for  his  widow,  if  she  have  two, 
three,  or  more  children,  to  support  her* 
self  and  them  by  her  labour.  It  ia 
known  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  by 
all  who  know  any  thing  of  society,  no 
matter  what  may  be  said  by  poor-law 
commissioners.  Let  her,  from  abhor* 
rence  of  the  workhouse,  decline  all 
parish  relief,  which  is  the  grand  object 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  legisla* 
tion,  and  what  will  foUow?  Wholly 
incapable  of  gaining  a  liveliliood  by 
labour,  she  must,  from  necessity^  r^ 
sort  to  unchaste  courses,  or  dishonesty, 
or  begging.  The  demoralisation  of 
herself  and  her  children  is  here  made 
matter  of  absolute  compulsion  andcei> 
tainty.  Let  her  go  into  the  workhouse, 
which  to  be  *'  well-regulated''  must  be 
full,  and  in  the  stigma  it  is  intended  to 
affix  she  must  lose  sdl  sense  of  shame 
as  she  passes  its  threslK>ld ;  she  must 
herd  constantly  with  the  profligate,  and 
she  must  be  constrained  by  severe 
treatment  to  think  the  worst  life  out  of 
it  preferable  to  that  in  it.  Virtuous 
she  may  enter,  but  vicious  she  must 
depart,  hei  her  children  be  sent  into 
it  without  her,  and  they  must  lose  all 
but  its  ill-underatood  instruction,— all 
tender  care, —  all  the  mother's  solicit 
tude  to  implant  good  feelings  and 
prevent  bad  connexions,  and  their  asao* 
ciates  will  be  to  a  large  extent  har- 
dened and  depraved.  Whatever  they 
may  be  on  leaving  her,  they  must  leave 
it  demoralised. 

.   If  the  destitute  laboujEcr  who  cannot 
find  employment  be  deterred  by  the 
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'workhouse  from  asking  relief,  he  must 
either  beg  or  steal ;  his  wife  and 
children  must  be  his  associates,  and  if 
they  begin  with  the  first  they  will  end 
with  the  last.  Here  the  triumph  of 
the  workhouse  must  inevitably  be  the 
destruction  of  industry  and  virtue.  If 
he  and  his  family  go  into  it,  their 
morals  must  be  greatly  injured  by  the 
ftiema  and  association. 

in  the  nature  of  things,  the  inmates 
of  a  workhouse  must  always  consist 
largely  of  the  idle,  shameless,  dissolute, 
and  depraved ;  no  classification  can 
prevent  those  who  enter  it  from  having 
the  latter  for  their  companions.  A 
well-regulated  workhouse  is  an  excel- 
lent place  for  people  of  bad  character ; 
it  compels  the  idle  to  labour,  and  re- 
strains the  drunken,  lewd,  and  disor- 
derly; it  does  them  no  injury  on  the 
one  hand,  and  it  corrects  them  on  the 
other.  But  to  people  of  good  character 
it  is  a  pernicious  place ;  they  need  not 
the  correction  it  gives,  and  it  is  to  them 
a  school  of  iniquity.  It  is  highly  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  essential  for  the  overseer 
to  have  power  to  give  relief  in,  or  out  of, 
it  at  discretion.  He  must  send  into  it 
those  who  know  as  much  vice  as  it  can 
teach ;  he  must  ofier  it  alone  to  those 
who  ask  relief  without  necessity ;  he 
must  threaten  with  it  those  who  display 
improper  conduct ;  but  he  must  care^ 
fully  keep  from  it  the  industrious  and 
virtuous.  In  my  eyes,  the  system  of 
giving  relief  only  in  a  workhouse, 
which  is  already  adopted  in  towns, 
and  is  likely  to  be  forced  on  the  village, 
must  demonstrably  be  a  destructive 
source  of  demoralisation.  For  a  season, 
it  may  reduce  poor-rates,  but  it  will  do 
this  chiefly  by  refusing  relief  to  the 
deserving;  the  refusal  will  speedily 
sink  the  deserving  to  the  level  of  the 
vicious,  and  then  the  rates  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  system. 

I,  too,  profess  the  doctrine  that  the 
overseer  ought  to  give  employment 
with  relief,  but  I  must  have  no  narrow, 
blind  construction  of  it.  If  I  give 
money  only  to  the  idle,  be  they  women 
or  men,  I  encourage  them  in  idleness ; 
if  I  compel  them  to  work  for  relief, 
I  cannot  injure  their  industry,  and  I 
may  coerce  tliem  into  exertion.  Here 
I  clearly  ought  to  give  no  relief  with- 
out employment.  But  I  cannot  torture 
this  into  a  general,  infallible  rule.  If 
the  industrious,  managing,  virtuous 
female  apply  to  me,  I  can  give  her  no 
employment  out  of  llie  workhouse,  and 


none  in  it  save  such  as  will  be  unpro- 
fitable to  the  parish ;  I  cannot  send  her 
into  it  without  doing  great  harm  to  her 
industrious  habits  and  principles;  in 
all  probability,  by  what  it  will  fix  on 
and  teach  her,  it  will  disable  her  for 
obtaining  work  in  any  other  place.  I 
giant  her  a  money  allowance,  and 
through  it  she  procures  permanent 
employment.  Here  I  really  give  work 
witn  relief  much  more  effectually  than 
I  could  do  by  sending  her  into  the 
workhouse;  I  carry  her  industry  to 
the  highest  point,  and  extract  from  it 
the  greatest  return  for  the  parish.  It 
is  notorious  that  nothing  has  done 
more  to  demoralise  the  male  than 
sending  him  to  the  roads,  or  such 
other  employment  as  a  parish  can  in 
general  supply.  If  an  industrious, 
steady  man  apply  to  me,  I  feel  that  to 
send  him  in  search  of  work  is  the  best 
work  I  can  set  him  to.  I  give  him  a 
few  shillings  for  the  purpose,  and 
perhaps  he  soon  succeeds.  I  thus 
mdirectly  provide  him  with  productive 
employment ;  whereas,  should  I  send 
him  to  labour  for  the  parish,  he  would 
probably  be  disabled  for  procuring  it, 
and  become  a  constant  burden. 

Thus,  however  necessary  it  may  be 
in  many  cases  to  give  employment 
with  relief,  it  is  equally  nec^sary  in 
very  many  more  to  give  relief  without 
employment.  I  have  not  spoken  of 
those,  botli  women  and  men,  who 
often  need  temporary  aid  when  partly 
or  fully  employed.  A  general  rule, 
taking  all  discretion  from  the  overseer, 
will,  in  my  conviction,  be  a  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  demoralisation. 

Assuming  that  relief  ought  to  be 
given,  these  demonstrably  should  be 
the  governing  principles : — 1 .  It  should 
be  given  by  those  who  are  the  best  qua- 
lified in  respect  of  knowledge  of  ap- 
plicants,  judgment,  and  uprightness. 
2.  Those  to  whom  the  important  trust 
is  confided  should  be  endowed  with 
ample  powers  for  giving  it  in  the  wa/ 
most  beneficial  to  the  pauper  and  the 
parish.  I  think  this  cannot  be  contro- 
verted ;  and  we  may  easily  deduce  from 
it  what  the  new  poor-law  ought  to  have 
been. 

Towns  had  their  boards  of  guardians, 
vestries,  and  rules  of  giving  relief; 
their  wants  were  these  : — In  the  first 
place,  functionaries  to  inquire,  to  in- 
vestigate properly  all  claims,  and 
watch  the  conduct  of  all  out-door 
paupers.    A  board  of  guardians  may 
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be  a  good  deliberative,  but  it  is  a 
bad  inquiring  body.  It  acts  as  judge 
on  the  information  of  others,  which 
is  commonly  defective  or  fallacious; 
therefore  its  judgments  are  frequently 
erroneous.  In  the  second  place,  means 
to  manage  the  poor  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner,  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
proper  relief  in  seasons  of  distress,  and 
remove  sources  of  pauperism  capable 
of  removal. 

Villages  had  in  general  efficient  of- 
ficers, rules,  and  knowledge  of  paupers. 
Their  wants  were, — means  to  send 
their  poor  into  a  well-regulated  work- 
house at  discretion,  remove  excess  of 
hands,  and  create  additional  work  in 
bed  seasons. 

The  new  law,  of  course,  ought  to 
have  given  being  to  a  government 
power,  not  to  supersede  the  parish 
one,  but  to  begin  where  it  ends,  and 
complete  what  it  can  only  half  do; 
commissioners,  not  to  command,  con- 
tradict, and  incapacitate  the  overseer, 
but  to  act  with,  and  even  obey  him. 
It  has  done  just  the  contrary.  While 
it  gives  the  commissioners  almost  un- 
limited authority  over  parish  officers 
and  the  poor,  it  rigidly  restricts  them 
from  supplying  the  leading  deficiencies 
of  the  ola  system. 

If  the  commissioners  proceed  from 
place  to  place  to  make  such  improve- 
ments alone  as  are  obviously  necessary 
— if  they  remodel  the  town  board  of 
guardians  where  it  is  incompetent,  and 
employ  one  division  of  it  solely  in  pro- 
cunng  information  touching  paupers — 
remove  from  the  village  its  surplus 
labourers — create  extra  employment 
near  large  places  to  meet  the  bad  parts 
of  the  year — provide  the  countiy  la- 
bourer, where  necessary,  with  means 
for  carrying  his  labour  from  one  market 
to  another — suppress  bad  systems  of 
hiring  and  impediments  to  the  free 
circulation  of  laoour — establi;ih  benefit 
societies,  or  other  institutions  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  lower  orders — and 
do  similar  matters,  which  in  general 


lie  beyond  the  mdhority  or  means  of 
parish  officers^  they  will  produce  vast 
national  gain.    But  they  will  not  do  so. 
Tlie  fault  is  not  theirs ;  the  law  will  not 
permit  them. 

If  the  law  remain  in  its  disgraceful 
state,  I  cannot  perceive  how  they,  after 
the  first  year,  can  supply  any  pretext 
for  their  existence,  save  by  continually 
embarrassing  and  tormenting  the  over- 
seer. When  their  regulations  and 
orders  are  promulgated,  what  will  they 
have  to  do  r  Nothing, — if  they  do  not 
intermeddle  with  him ;  he  must  refer 
to  them  in  this  matter,  and  give  them 
an  account  of  that ;  his  toil  must  be 
doubled  in  extent  and  vexation,  and  it 
must  receive  this  grievous  increase  to 
the  injury  of  his  parish  and  poor,  and 
only  to  save  them  from  extinction.  If 
they  can  pass  the  circle  he  is  confined 
to,  they  must  dn^  him  after  them  as 
their  menial :  in  whatever  they  may 
resolve  on,  he  must  collect  materials 
and  execute. 

The  wish  to  thwart  the  commis- 
sioners is  far  from  me ;  I  blame  not 
them  but  the  law.  I  am  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  them  to  the  farthest 
point  required  by  reason  and  justice. 
As  fellow-labourers  I  will  join  them 
heart  and  hand  ;  but  I  must  demur  to 
obeying  them  as  masters,  when  I  see 
that  my  services  are  to  be  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  hangman.  I 
do  wish  to  save  my  feelings  and  con- 
science; nay,  I  even  wish  to  avoid 
doing  their  work  and  my  own  too. 
The  time  is  fully  come  for  the  overseer 
to  make  a  determined  stand  on  the 
defensive.  Every  parliamenUry  expe- 
rimentalist heaps  on  him  drudgery  as 
though  he  were  the  hired  menial  of  the 
state,  bound  to  do  any  thing,  however 
revolting  and  iniquitous.  If  this  system 
continue,  his  labours  as  overseer  will 
soon  occupy  his  whole  time  ;  and  they 
will  often  be  such,  in  regard  to  degra- 
dation and  vicious  character,  as  the 
common  domestic  would  disdain  to 
perform. 


LOVB A  LEGACY. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SUEPUEBD. 
CANTO  THIRD. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months,  flew  on  apace 
Ere  I  could  leave  that  fatal  place, 
While  dearer  every  day  it  grew 
By  fond  and  thrilling  interview ; 
Till,  quiie  oerpowered  with  delight 
At  beauty  &u  intensely  bright. 
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And  gtDtknesi  ao  kind  and  yweeC, 
I  laid  my  being  at  her  feet— 
BeBeeching  her  tbe  boon  to  lift ; 
For  withoal  ber  it  was  no  gift. 
At  this»  DO  ftown  her  face  o'enpread  ; 
Altboi^  the  pale  rose  and  the  red 
Sifove  each  the  other  to  outvie 
In  beattijF*s  glow  alternately. 
Though  on  my  couch  I  still  redined. 
All  waa  adjusted  to  my  mind : 
She  owned  not  love,  nor  yet  offence. 
Nor  «v«n  a  formal  preference  ; 
BmI  ga««  ber  hand  wiUioot  dismay^ 
Aod  turned  her  lovely  fece  a«vay. 

With  gratitude  quite  overpveaa'd^ 
I  held  that  hand  unto  my  broot. 
And  kisa*d  the  pledge  so  feir  and  sod — 
I  may  not,,  cannot  tell  how  oft. 
From  that  time  forth  I  looked  upon 
That  peerless  maiden  as  my  own ; 
And  wondering  how  the  thmg  might  be, 
I  oft  shed  tears,  of  ecstasy. 
That  thua  of  beantv  feminine 
The  flower  o€  all  the  workl  waa  minel 
And  oft  I  Ueas'd  with  fervent  mind 
The  Father  of  the  human  kind,. 
Foe  hajring  made  one  form  and  feoe 
So  iir  sarpassing  all  our  race,. 
Yet  thai  feir  form  so  for  outdone 
Bit  tke  sweet  soul  that  them  did  won  — 
The  brightest  gem  lielow  the  son ; 
And  gave  that  wonder  of  the  earth 
To  one  ao  fer  below  her  worth. 

Although  my  passion  was  sanc^e. 
It  was  too  much  for  man  to  bear^ 
Love,  admimtiont  and  esteem. 
Struggled  for  mastery.    And  to  dream 
Of  living  in.  that  fervid  ftame, 
In  outrage  would  have  been  the  same 
As  a  sesolve  to  live  in  flame. 

Back  to  my  fether's  home  I  sped— 
Kept  to  my  cbamber  and  my  bed  — 
Made  songs  of  love  and  sonnets  high, 
Eoongh  to  make  a  Chnatian  cry : 
And  then  I  dreamed  such  Itvii^  dreams 
Of  roseate  bowers  and  silver  streams — 
They  were  so  luscious,  that  I  vow 
I'm  quite  ashamed  to  tell  them  now. 
I  wandered  dell  and  lonely  lea. 
And  my  dear  maiden  still  with  me: 
I  saw  her  Looks  of  sunny  joy, 
So  careless,  dignified,  and  coy. 
And  then,  whene'er  my  suit  I  made. 
She  fled  away  through  grove  and  glade  ; 
While,  tangled  by  the  mistletoe, 
The  broken  briar,  and  sulky  sloe. 
Powerless  I  smik  upon  the  plain, 
And  tried  to  rue  and  run  again. 

Again  we  sat  in  bower  of  bliss. 
In  perfect  love  and  happiness  ; 
My  trembling  arm  by  (ten  embraced, 
Or  twined  aitmnd  her  slender  waist ; 
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Her  cheek,  aa  on  a  former  day, 
Still  touching  miney  as  if  in  play ; 
And  her  tweet  brealhy  with  eob  aod  row. 
Playing  arouiid  my  barwog  brow ; 
While  her  light  locki  would  hear*  at  boon 
As  amber  doiid  above  jtbe  mooa. 
Then  would  I  wake  in  feverkh  paia« 
And  try  4o  «leap  and  dream  again. 

The  truth  I  well  may  blask  to  tett-- 
No  living  man  e>r  loved  eo  weH ; 
Or,  if  he  better  loved  than  I, 
To  hold  hU  life  I  him  defy. 
My  love  was  such,  I  could  not  fast 
In  her  dear  ppesence,  nor  exist; 
And,  banish  d  from  her  lovely  eye» 
I  neither  could  exist  nor  die. 

So,  hasting  back  from  whence  I  oame» 
Once  more  I  breathed  my  fervent  flame, ' 
And  pmyed  of  ber  to  save  my  life. 
And  mstantly  beeome  my  wife; 
While  I  bad  neither  rent  nor  field. 
Nor  home  her  lovely  liead  to  Bhiaid. 
Well  I  remember,  as  I  may, 
The  fears  and  trials  of  that  (ky ; 
My  importunities  and  tears, 
And  all  ber  scornful  jibes  and  jeeia. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  declare  — 
Nay,  with  an  awfal  oath  to  8w«ar-~- 
That  if  she  would  not  yield  consent. 
Most  dreadful  would  be  the  event! 
Denial  .Would,  in  frenay  fell. 
Consign  me  straight  to  death  and  lieU  1 
IJeaven  grant  me  pardon  as  a  aaeed. 
For  this  was  lerriUe  indeed  I 

Alas,  that  day  be  ever  mourned  1 
I  found  the  tide  aipuast  me  toroed  " 
Turned  with  a  current  chiU  and  ttreag, 
And  my  poor  bark  the  ehoab  aaaong. 
Without  one  spiht-cheering  lay. 
Or  star  to  guaae  my  dreary  way. 

I  was  astounded  So  the  heart. 
And  wounded  in  the  tenderest  part ; 
Bereaved  of  all  esteemed  on  eaitb, 
All  that  I  held  my  being  worth ; 
A  blighted  ear  in  natoie's  field ; 
A  bough  lopp*d  from  her  blooosing  wtaki; 
A  tree  torn  from  ber  garden  gay ; 
A  star  cast  from  the  milky  way, 
And  hurled  like  oomet  fortb  abroad  — 
A  lonely  thing,  in  paths  untvod 
To  roam  the  oniverM  of  God. 

I  wrote  in  strains  so  wo-begone 
It  might  have  pierced  a  heart  ^ stone. 
No  1  'twas  the  same*— she  would  not  bow 
To  lamentation  nor  to  vow. 
Thus  roused  from  passion  fierce  and  cmde, 
I  did  the  deed  I  oft  have  rued : 
Cursing  the  sex,  away  I  ran 
To  purpose  mora  becoming  man. 
Was  I  to  sit  and  pule  and  whine, 
And  die  despised  at  beauty's  shrine  ? 
No !  I  would  forth  and  danger  brave —    . 
Would  stem  the  wildest  ocean  wave — 
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Outgo  the  last  of  Hvin;^  men — 
And  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  1 

I  could  not  part  without  farewell ; 
So  went  my  high  resolves  to  tell ; 
My  reasons — ror  engagement  fast 
Toprospects  and  adventures  vast 
**  Tliis  is  your  doing,  then  I"  said  I, 
With  anger  glistening  in  mine  eye : 
'*  Of  your  exploit  now  boastful  tell ; 
And  God  reward  you  if  'tis  well  I" 

Her  sireple  answer  all  redeemed ; 
Twas  fraught  with  all  by  man  esteemed  — 
With  prudence  hr  above  her  age, 
Good  sense  and  calculation  sage. 
Then  turned  her  lovely  face  aside, 
The  bright  and  welling  tear  to  hide : 
Then  with  a  softened  accent  said, 
"  I  glory  in  the  change  I've  made  I 
Before  you  asked  my  hand  in  love, 
My  choice  was  fixed,  no  more  to  rove ; 
For,  save  yourself,  no  other  man 
I  ever  loved,  or  ever  can. 
But,  then,  to  see  you  as  you  were, 
Involved  in  love's  pernicious  snare -^ 
A  very  slave — to  whine  and  pule. 
And  act  the  ninny  and  the  fool, — 
So  grieved  me,  I  resolved  with  pain 
To  bring  you  to  yourself  again, 
And  rouse  your  too-perceptive  heart 
To  act  a  more  befitting  part : 
This  have  I  done,  and  joy  to  see't. 
If  borne  no  farther  than  is  meet. 
For  my  poor  heart  do  not  repine — 
Be  but  a  man,  and  it  is  thine  1" 

If  I  had  loved  too  well  before, 
I  now  went  nearly  to  adore. 
My  heart  was  wholly  unprepared 
To  feast  on  such  unfeigned  regard  ; 
And,  wondering,  on  the  accents  hung 
Of  one  so  beautiful  and  young. 
I  now  for  the  first  time  perceived 
What  I  had  sparingly  believed, 
That  woman's  fair  and  lovely  breast 
Was  framed  the  sanctuary  blest — 
The  home,  all  sacred  homes  above, 
Of  virtuous  and  of  faithful  love. 

Sweet,  gentle  sex  1  with  all  my  seal, 
I  ne*er  can  laud  you  as  I  feel. 
If  Nature's  glowing  hand  imbue 
Thy  early  bloom  with  beauty's  dew. 
Stamp  in  thine  eye  the  witching  wile. 
And  light  with  love  thy  opening  smile, — 
Ere  prudence  ripens  to  thine  aid, 
A  thousand  snares  for  thee  are  laid  ; 
While  still  to  revel,  joyfiil,  bright, 
Among  those  snares  is  thy  delight. 
'Tis  thus  that  thousands,  wrecked  and  hurled 
From  virtue's  paths,  traverse  the  world. 
Regardless  of  creation's  scorn, 
Unblest,  unfavoured,  and  forlorn. 

But  as  well  women  may  compare 
A  David  Haggart  to  a  Blair— 
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A  Hunt  with  Soutbey — or,  I  wot, 

A  lord  of  Bucban  with  a  Scott  ^ 

A  David  Erakioe  to  a  Home — 

Or  Peel  unto  a  reckless  Brougham — 

A  Jeffrey  with  a  tailor  spruce, 

Strutting  with  ell-wand  and  with  goose— <^ 

A  Wilson  with  the  merest  clown — 

Or  Doctor  Brown  with  Doctor  Browne, — 

As  man  take  any  tainted  mind 

For  model  of  sweet  womankind. 

Nay,  let  us  rise  in  our  compare 
To  beauties  of  the  earth  and  air, 
With  their  reverses — range  the  sea, 
The  wood,  the  waste,  the  galaxy — 
And  rather  urge  a  parallel 
Tween  rays  of  heaven  and  shades  of  hell, 
Than  woman's  &ir  and  virtuous  fame 
Should  suffer  but  in  thought  or  aim, 
Or  from  her  sacred  temples  fall 
One  single  flower  celestial ! 

Take  woman  as  her  God  hath  made  her, 
And  not  as  mankind  may  degrade  her ; 
Else  as  well  may  you  take  the  storm 
In  all  its  bideousness,  to  form 
An  estimate  of  nature's  cheer 
And  glories  of  the  bounteous  year— 
As  well  compare  the  summer  flower 
With  dark  December's  chilling  shower^ 
Or  summer  morning,  pearled  with  dew. 
To  winter's  wan  and  deadly  hue — 
The  purple  ocean,  calm  and  glowing. 
With  ocean  when  the  tempest's  blowing, — 
Then  say,  with  proud  discourtesy, 
'<  This  is  the  eaith,  and  that  the  sea, 
And  this  is  woman.    Whatever  yon  will 
Attempt  to  say,  she's  woman  still. 
And  will  be  woman  — more  or  less, 
A  being  prone  to  perverseness. 
Hath  it  not  flowed  from  sage's  tongue. 
And  hath  not  moral  poet  sung,  * 

That  men  to  war  or  business  take, 
But  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  ?" 

Injurious  bard,  such  thing  to  say ! 
Degraded  be  thy  shameless  lay 
For  evermore  to  kindred  slough  1 
Poor,  slanderous  reptile!  what  wert  thou, 
Such  ruinous  principle  to  own, 
And  damning  dogma  to  lay  down  ? 
^Tis  false !    Could  one  of  all  thy  race 
So  much  dishonour  and  disgrace 
The  mother  that  him  bore  and  bred, 
Watching  his  young  and  helpless  head, 
As  thus  to  brand  with  ruthless  blow 
Thy  Maker's  fairest  work  below ! 
Wo  to  the  bard,  whate'er  his  feme, 
Who  would  attach  promiscuous  blame 
To  all  the  gentle,  fair,  and  wise. 
And  only  view  to  generalise  1 

For  me,  I'm  woman's  slave  confest— 
Without  her,  hopeless  and  unblest ; 
And  so  must  all,  gainsay  ,who  can,-* 
For  what  would  be  the  life  of  man, 
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If  left  in  desert  or  in  isle 

Unlighted  up  by  beauty's  smile — 

E'en  though  he  boasted  monarch's  name. 

And  o'er  his  own  sex  reigned  supreme. 

With  thousands  bending  to  bis  sway  ? 

If  lovely  woman  were  away, 

What  were  bis  life — what  cooid  it  "be  ? 

A  vapour  on  a  shoreless  sea ; 

A  troubled  cloud,  in  darkness  toss'd, 

Aloogst  the  waste  of  waters  lost ; 

A  ship  deserted  in  the  gale. 

Without  a  redder  or  a  sail, 

A  star  or  beacoD-light  before. 

Or  hope  or  haven  evermore ; 

A  thing  without  a  human  tie — 

Unloved  to  liye,  unwept  to  die ! 

Then  let  us  own,  through  Nature's  raign, 
Woman  the  light  of  her  domain ; 
And  if  to  maiden  lore  not  given — 
The  dearest  bliss  below  the  heaven— 
At  least  due  homage  let  os  pay 
In  reverence  to  a  parent's  sway — 
To  that  dear  sex,  whose  fevour  still 
Our  guerdon  is  in  good  or  ill ; 
A  motive  that  can  never  cloy — 
Our  gloiy,  honour,  and  our  joy. 

Now,  this  third  ardent  strain,  replete 
With  faults,  I  lay  down  at  thy  feet : 
I've  told  my  little  tale  fiill  plain, 
Of  all  my  love  and  all  my  pain ; 
And  well  thou  know'st  when  it  is  done — 
Ay,  knew'st  ere  it  was  well  begun-*- 
That  thou  alone  the  cause  couMst  be 
Of  all  this  suflcring  to  me ; 
'Riis  thrilling  tempest  of  the  toul ; 
This  passion  ttat  outbraves  control — 
That  sways  my  heart,  my  thought,  my  breath, 
And  binds  me  thine  in  life  and  death. 
Yes  I  bap  what  will,  or  hap  what  may, 
*  In  climes  and  kingdoms  ht  away, 

Where'er  by  fate  I  m  doomed  to  roam — 
By  sea,  by  land,  abroad,  at  home  — 
No  lose,  no  gain,  no  meed,  no  grace. 
No  mien  or  mould  of  human  laoe. 
My  heart,  betrothed,  from  thee  shall  sever! 
Tn  thine,  my  love,  and  thine  for  ever  1 

My  next  and  last,  'tis  dread  to  think. 
May  come  to  thee  from  Indus'  brink  — 
From  palaces  of  old  Surat, 
Or  sandv  vales  of  Gujeret ; 
Where  I  may  sicken,  sink,  and  swoon. 
Beneath  the  whirl  of  the  simoon, 
A  martyr  to  that  sultry  clime, 
No  more  of  love  to  rave  and  rhyme. 

V^  hat  now  I  see  I  scarce  dare  tell. 
In  framing  of  the  word  FAacwsLL  I 
Alas  1  it  bodes  us  aught  but  good, — 
My  pen  is  dripping  crimson  blood  1 
The  leaves  and  flovrers  have  changed  their  hue, 
And  purple  gleams  the  morning  dew. 
Before  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone, 
Away,  pernicious  pen — begone ! 

END  OF  CANTO  THIRD. 
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OALLERT  OF  LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

No.  LV. 

COMTE  d'oRSAY. 

CoMTE  D*Orsay,  who  stands  opposite,  was  first  introduced  to  the  literary 
readers  of  these  realms  in  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Byron,  where  he  is 
designated  as  a  Cupidon  dcchainc,  and  described  as  the  id^al  of  a  Frenchman 
before  the  Revolution — that  is  to  say,  as  a  French  gentleman,  the  breed  of  whom, 
gradually  diminishing  for  many  years,  has  been  at  last  pretty  well  extinguished 
by  Louis  Philippe,  who  certainly  does  not  make  any  absurd  pretensions  to  figure 
in  the  character.  His  lordship  was  so  kind  as,  in  another  letter,  to  describe 
Comte  D*Orsay  as  one  who  seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  have 
figured  in  his  brother-in-law*s  ancestor's  memoirs  —  by  which  he  means  the 
memoirs  of  Count  Grammont,  perpetrated  in  or  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  by 
"Antonio  Hamilton." 

A  dozen  of  years,  wo  for  the  time !  have  passed  since  these  letters  of  Lord 
Byron  were  written ;  and  the  Comte  is  nearer  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns  by  what  Tacitus  would  call  '*  ingens  spatium  humana  vita.** 
We  may  freely  translate  the  passage  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned : 

Believe  me,  dear  comte^  that  twelve  years  do  not  pass, 

Aud  leave  not  some  signs  as  they  go ; 
They  may  fly  with  the  wings  of  the  hawk— but,  alas ! 

They  are  marked  by  the  feet  of  the  crow. 

But  still  the  Comte  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  may  be  seen  io  all  places  where 
fine  fellows  do  congregate  as  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Hang  itl  after  all, 
as  Dr;  Morriss  (t.  e,  John  G.  Lockhart)  says  of  old  Potts,  five-and-thirty  is  the 
very  prime  of  life,  and  they  know  nothing  of  it  who  maintain  the  contrary. 
We  appeal  to  several  of  the  fairest  judges  in  France  or  England. 

The  history  of  the  Comte,  and  his  adventures  in  various  courts,  from  that  of 
William  IV.  or  Charles  X.  to  any  other  you  would  please  to  mention,  in  any 
quarter  of  London  or  Paris— in  street  or  rue,  in  place  or  square,  whether 
St.  James's  or  Red  Lion — has  been  written  by  so  many  illustrious  authors, 
especially  of  the  hebdomadal  press,  that  we  willingly  excuse  ourselves  from 
entering  upon  it  here.  He  is  the  son  of  General  Comte  D*Orsay,  commonly 
called,  we  believe,  Beau  D'Orsay,  and  brother  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Guiche. 
As  for  the  antiquity  of  fits  race,  that  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  having  given 
the  name  to  the  Quay  D*Orsay ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XV.  are  (or  were)  content  with  being  patrons  only  of  bridges  across  the 
Seine,  it  is  no  small  glory  to  share  with  Voltaire  the  honour  of  being  predo- 
minant over  a  whole  quay  on  its  side.  Our  business  with  him  is  as  an  author. 
And  yet  we  do  not  know  well  how  to  inform  our  readers  what  he  has  written. 
He  has  mo»t  cleverly  caricatured  and  peppered  with  bon  mots  all  and  sundry 
people  who  have  come  near  him  :  the  only  Lord  Byron  that  ever  gave  the 
least  idea  of  how  the  man  really  looked,  is  by  the  Comte.  But  where  is  his 
book  that  his  lordship  took  so  much  interest  in  ?  Where  is  the  Journal,  the 
extraordinary  production,  which  gave  ''  a  most  melancholy  but  true  description 
of  all  that  regards  high  Itfe  in  England  V*  Where  is  the  book  which  "  a  young 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  tre*  inftruite  also,''  namely,  Guiccioli  herself,  was  delighted 
with?  Where  is  the  Journal,  of  which  I>ord  Byron  says  he  never  could  have 
described  what  it  attempted  so  well.    "  II  faut  dtre  Francais  to  effect  this.'« 

II  f out  itre  done  un  de  not  collaborateun.  Comte  t)*Orsay  must  send  the 
Journal  and  its  €ontmuation  to  us ;  and  having  made  him  this  proposition,  we 
conclude  by  requiring  the  attention  of  all  our  male  readers  to  the  exquisite 
sketching  of  Croquis — our  lady  readers  will  need  no  bidding  to  look  at  what  is 
under  the  hat  of  our  Alfred,  than  whom,  "  since  his  majesty  of  the  same  name, 
there  has  not  been  a  more  learned  surveyor  of  our  Saxon  society." 

And  so  adieu — we  shall  no  more  say 
About  the  whiskers  of  Comte  D'Orsar. 
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A  CAMBRIAN  COLLOQUY  ON  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  POETRY. 


Wales,  if  no  longer  the  land  of  poets, 
is  still  the  land  of  poetry.  What 
happy  truant  from  the  great  **  Babel " 
and  its  "  stir''  but  has  felt  the  poetic 
influence  of  pastoral  mountains,  the 
bluer  air  of  their  wild  white  heights  of 
cliff,  the  sunset  languishing  glory  of  the 
valley  opening  westward,  its  flowering 
cottage  roofs,  and  its  tinkling  sheepcote 
on  the  slieltcred  greensward  by  the 
river  of  rocks?  That  pensive  vacancy 
which  merely  rural  scenes  so  lullingly 
diffuse  over  the  mind,  rather  disposes 
it  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  poetic 
influence  than  creates  it.  The  addition 
of  the  sublime  to  the  beautiful  is  re- 
quired to  produce  that  high-raised  tone 
of  natural  feeling,  that  impassioned  or 
refined  turn  of  sentiment,  which,  whe- 
ther developed  in  truth  or  in  Action, 
in  metre  or  prose,  ever  or  never  findius 
vent  beyona  the  bosom  it  dilates  and 
warms,  is  equally  poetry .  Bishop  Heber^ 
aAer  exploring  the  '<  gorgeous  east," 
with  its  pictorial  scenery,  still  gave  the 
palm  of  romantic  beauty  to  Wales,  as 
we  are  informed  by  his  biographer ; 
and  Heber  was  si  poet.  The  right  place, 
then,  for  a  talk  about  poetry  is  not  the 
place  of  its  embodied  mechanical  com- 
ing forth  in  hot-press  and  letter-press, 
for  trial  before  the  critical  press,  but 
the  place  of  its  nativity — not  only  '*  un- 
der the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs," 
but  of  mighty  mountains ;  or,  at  least, 
in  their  glorious  presence,  if  not  their 
shadow.  A  critical  colloquy  about 
poets,  their  fetes  and  present  prospects, 
will  not  therefore,  it  is  hoped ,  be  deemed 
out  of  place,  though  far,  and  very  far 
out  of  JLondon,  which,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  its  classic  ground,  boasts  more 
of  its  superiority  to  enthusiasm,  than  of 
inspiration  from  it. 

The  spot  where  the  three  interlocu- 
tors of  the  ensuing  dialogue  fell  into 
these  *'  pribbles  and  prabbles  *'  is  one 
in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  which, 
though  quite  '*  unknown  to  fame," 
commands  an  unrivalled  prospect  of 
combined  maritime,  mountain,  and 
pastoral  scenery.  The  parties,  perhaps 
poets  themselves  (whether  "  still-bom,'* 
or  known  or  "  unknown,'*  great  or 
small,  we  beg  to  keep  to  ourselves,  let- 
ting the  '*  dear  sacred  names  rest  ever 
unrevealed  '*),  then  performing  a  tour  of 
the  principality,  were,  imprimis,  a  long- 


retired  officer  of  the  army,  who  has 
renewed  on  the  banks  of  our  Welsh 
rivers  his  old  college  acquaintance  with 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  by  the  Isis — 
exchanging  the  sword  for  the  angling 
rod,  and  his  bivouac  in  the  ^  tented '' 
field  for  one  in  the  green  or  hay-field, 
under  an  oak  or  in  a  hollow  one,  when 
benighted  in  his  piscatory  campaign  ; 
secondly,  a  romantic  Doctor  Meaicinae, 
as  fond  of ''  babbling  of  green  fields  '* 
as  his  brotlier-traveller  of  the  babbling 
of  a  river-shallow  inviting  his  rod  ana 
fly ;  thirdly,  a  reader  of  our  old  drama- 
tists, partial  to  summer  vagrancy,  the 
leader  of  tlie  party  (whose  mode  of 
travelling  was  truly  Egyptian),  and 
whom  we  may  call  the  "  Amateur 
Gipsy.*'  The  days  were  just  about  at 
the  longest,  the  evening  a  golden  one : 

"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where 

to  choose 
Their  place  of" — tea ! 

So  they  chose  it  on  a  little  island  (the 
spot  above-mentioned),  situated  in  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Dyrrwhyd,  where 
it  disembogues  about  four  miles  firom 
Harlech.  It  was  now  accessible  by  the 
sands,  which  are  here  called  the  Traeth 
Bach  (little  sand-bank),  the  river  chan- 
nel being  about  two  miles  across.  All 
round  was  a  shelly  marbled  expanse  of 
finest  sand,  diversified  by  pink  sea- 
weeds and  cfystal-hued  gellies.  On 
one  hand  was  all  Snowdon's  chaotic 
region,  always  rolled  in  blackness  of 
mist;  on  the  other,  the  sunny  sea, 
sending  its  soft,  solemn,  yet  immense 
sound,  as  it  broke  broad  on  the  distant 
beach,  round  all  those  mountains,  and 
answered  by  their  echoes.  The  noble 
ruin  of  Harlech  Castle  towered  dark  on 
its  promontory.  Sea-birds  fishing  over 
the  shallow  pools,  and  figures  in  the 
mid-channel,  where  ran  a  fresh  stream, 
appeared  in  their  blue  and  red  colours 
of  Welsh  woollen  dress,  their  giant 
shadows  stretching  almost  to  the  island, 
and  our  party  sitting  on  its  purply  heath, 
each  watching  for  fish,  made  visible  in 
their  slow  motions  by  the  level  sun, 
hung  over  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  be- 
yond them,  which  heaved  and  sparkled 
Doundlessly,  like  molten  silver.  The 
little  isle  itself  vras  a  perfect  epitome 
of  the  principality.  Tliough  in  extent 
but  a  very  few  acres,  there  is  height 
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and  deli — ruinous  rock,  ivy-mantled, 
fit  for  an  artist's  study— wild  shrubbery, 
tasseled  with  honeysuckle — patches  of 
greenest  meadow — end  one  human 
home,  overtopped  by  green  crags, 
from  the  brink  of  which  the  hermit- 
owner's  few  sheep  look  down  on  the 
flowering  house -roof.  It  is  a  fairy 
Wales. 

They  who  in  such  scenes  feel  irre- 
sistibly rising  in  their  bosoms,  rather 
thah  minds,  a  something,  an  agitating 
emotion,  which  would  fain  vent  itself 
in  they  know  not  what  harmonious, 
rapturous,  lofty  language,  or  soliloquy 
suitable  to  the  '*  height  of  that  great 
aigument'*  which  Nature  seems  dumbly 
to  invite  them  to  hold  vrith  her — they, 
I  say,  may  be  called  poets,  albeit  they 
never  spoiled  paper  with  a  sonnet. 
And  such  pexsons  will  acutely  feel 
that  sort  of  self-imprisonment,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  which  the  decline  and 
fiill  of  poetiy  seems  threatening  to  • 
inflict  on  the  true-bom  bard.  For 
what  is  poetry  but  the  living  language  of 
communion  between  sensitive  minds? 
To  all  others  it  is  a  dead  language. 
Many  a  well-educated  man  can  no 
more  read  poetry  than  he  can  Chinese. 
The  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  of 
the  muses,  now  a  fashion,  bids  fair  to 
render  this  Parnassian  illiteracy  uni- 
versal ;  nay,  to  make  the  very  tongue 
in  which  Milton  enshrined  his  soul, 
mute,  a  worse  than  dead,  a  forgotten, 
an  unintelligible  one. 

As  the  gorgeous  horizon  flowed  like 
a  mightvbed  of  flowers  after  the  last 
ring  of  the  round  disc  had  disappeared, 
while  the  floor  of  the  sea,  into  which 
those  colours  melted,  vet  retained  a 
silver  gloss  like  that  of  the  dewy  leaves 
of  lilies — and  a  wild  purple  haze  came 
floating  over  the  black  headland-tower 
of  Harlech,  and  shut  it  in  to  that  land- 
scape of  a  sky,  so  softly  and  sublimely 
painted,  yet  ikding,  that  an  enthusiast 
might  dream  he  saw  the  closing  cur- 
tains of  the  paradise  of  souls,  ihe  real 
heaven  withm  the  nominal— and  the 
sea  itself  seemed  lulled  into  a  moaning 
sleep, —  the  scene  imposed  its  own 
peace,  with  somewhat  of  its  grandeur, 
on  the  minds  of  all. 

The  nights  bfeing  warm  and  beautiful, 
more  like  a  shaded  day  than  night, 
their  tents  stood  pitched  to  receive  them 
under  a  rock,  while  they  partook  the 
mental  beverage — tea,  with  fire,  cross 
sticks,  kettle,  and  all  true  Egyptian 
vagrancy  "  appliances  to  boot   — the 


old  Roman  love  of  flowers  seeming  to 
survive  in  the  party — cowslips  (they 
grow  late  there;,  which  b«iutify  the 
warm  dingles,  lying  amongst  their 
cups,  and  hanging  in  their  button- 
holes, &c.  like  the  orders  of  some 
great  hero  of  the  field, — these  the 
bloodless  trophies  of  nature,  they  the 
heroes  of  happier,  purer  fields. 

After  a  long  admiring  pause,  one  of 
the  peripatetics  —  the  D.  M.  before 
mentioned — broke  forth  in  the  words 
of  Cowley,  as  appeareth  in  the  follow- 
ing record  of  their  discourse : — 

P.M.  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever 

known. 
And  make  the  world  to  come  my  own  ?*' 

Mo^.  Any  thing  but  write  poetry 
now-a-days. 

D.  M .  Pooh,  pooh !  I  was  not  co- 
gitating how  to  live  for  ever,  or  how  to 
^  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  world 
in  twenty  minutes  "  or  twenty  years — 
but  thinking  of  poor  Cowley  when  he 
breathed  this  high  aspiration  after  fame. 
What  a  melancholy  despairing  kind  of 
question  would  it  be  now,  were  he  alive 
in  this  day,  and  under  the  reverse  of 
fortune  the  English  muse  has  met  with 
of  late. 

Amateur  Gipsy,  Sir,  I  wish  Cowley 
were  living  now,  notwithstanding,  were 
it  only  to  come  and  see  theTraeth  Brach 
and  Traeth  Mawr ;  he  had  such  a  true 
poet's  passion  for  rural  peace  and  beauty, 
whatever  that  city-heretic  to  the  true 
faith  of  poets  in  nature's  supremacy  of 
charms,  old  Johnson,  may  please  to 
insinuate  to  the  contrary.  Poor  Cowley 
was  a  victim  to  the  Civil  War,  like  his 
firiend  the  Lord  Falkland,  whose  pen- 
sive peace-loving  cast  of  mind  he  seems 
to  have  shared.'*  He  did  not  fall  in 
battle  indeed,  but  he  may  almost  as 
truly  be  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in 
the  troubles  of  the  times  as  the  other. 
The  poetical  life,  the  life  he  so  desired, 
that  of  rural  and  studious  retirement, 
was  denied  him  during  all  his  prime 
by  the  state  of  his  country,  his  exile 
abroad,  imprisonment  and  danger  on 
return — added  to  a  bad  state  of  health. 
And  when  at  last  the  Restoration 
seemed  to  shed  a  placid  gleam  to  light 
up 'his  evening  or  life,  life  itself  was 
snatched  from  nim  at  the  first  moment 
when  he  might  be  said  to  begin  to  live. 
For  what  is  the  "poet's  ever  gentle 
mind'' — what  a  poet  in  the  stormy 
atmosphere  of  revolution  ?  The  fate 
of  the  "gentle  Cowley"  was  that  oft 
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dove  doomed  to  the  mode  of  existence 
which  belongs  to  the  "  stormy  petrel," 
that  makes  a  home  of  the  sea  in  storms. 
His  spirit  languished  for  the  brooks, 
and  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  and 
old  "  ancestral  woods,"  and  peace : 
his  fate  was  to  "  rove  a  banished  man '' 
after  the  steps  of  a  fugitive  king — to 
toil  in  a  hopeless,  though  honourable 
diplomacy,  in  aid  of  his  jfallen  fortunes 
— to  hide,  like  a  guilty  alien,  in  bis 
own  country,  when  he  ventured  home. 
And  as  soon  as  that  peace,  for  which, 
like  the  noble  royalist  in  his  fine  hu- 
manity, he  seems  to  have  groaned  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  Clarendon 
tells  us  the  ill-fated  Falkland  did  audi- 
bly, sighing,  "  Peace,  peace !" — as  soon, 
I  say,  as  that  peace  smiled  on  our  poet, 
death  interposed,  and  divorced  his  heart 
from  bis  old  tirst  love  for  ever. 

D.M.  Do  you  remember  his  little 
essay,  entitled,  0/  Myself  1  So  little 
is  now  ever  said  or  thought  of  Cowley, 
that  it  is  quite  a  surprise  to  me  to  Bnd 
you  cherishing  his  memory.  That  pretty 
bit  of  egotism  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
prose,  to  which  at  least  Dr.  Johnson  did 
justice.  After  telling  us  that ''  from  his 
earliest  lifet  even  before  he  knew  or  was 
capable  of  guessing  what  the  world  or 
its  glories,  or  business  of  it,  were,  the 
natural  affections  of  his  soul  gave  a 
secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  even 
as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away 
from  others  by  an  antipathy  imper- 
ceptible to  themselves," — he  goes  on 
to  say :  "  VVitli  these  affections  of  mind, 
and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters, 
I  went  to  the  university ;  but  was  soon 
torn  thence  by  that  public  violent  storm, 
which  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand 
where  it  came,  but  rooted  up  every 
plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedar  to 
me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good 
fortune  as  could  have  befallen  me  in 
such  a  tempest,  being  thrown  by  it  into 
the  family  of  one  of  the  best  of  persons, 
and  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best 
princesses  in  the  world."  After  de- 
scribing his  mode  of  life  and  conve- 
niences as  the  "  best  that  could  be 
hoped  by  a  man  in  banishment  and 
public  distresses;  yet  I  could  not," 
9ays  he,  "  abstain  from  renewing  my 
old  schoolboy's  wish  in  a  copy  of  verses : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shallne'er  agree. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  any  other 
advantage  to  myself  from  his  majesty *s 
happy  restoration,  than  the  getting  into 


some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
the  country."  This  he  at  last  obtained  ; 
and  his  remarks  on  his  late  good  fortune 
are  affecting — a  mournful  comment  on 
the  text,  "  All  is  vanity."  "  But  God 
laughs  at  man  who  says  to  his  soul 
take  thy  ease :  I  met  not  only  with 
many  incumbrances  and  impediments, 
but  with  so  much  sickness  as  would 
have  spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  em- 
peror as  well  as  mine.  Yet  I  do 
neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course. 
Nothing  shall  separate  me  from  a  mis- 
tress which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and 
have  now  at  last  married. 

'  Nee  vos,  dulciasima  mundi 
Nomina,  vos  muss,  libertas,  otia,  libri, 
Hortique,  sylvaaoe,    auim^  remanente 
relinquam. 

'  Nor  by  me  eVr  shall  you, 

You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the 
best! 

You,  muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest — 

You,  gardens,  fields,  and  woods — for- 
saken be, 

As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me.* " 

But  life  did  forsake  him  not  very  long 
aAer  thus  renewing  his  ardent  vow  of 
devotion  to  the  ''  mistress  he  had  loved 
so  long" — the  spirit  of  poetry  in  rural 
solitude.  I  have  just  been  reading  his 
prose,  and  have  been  struck  with  its 
simplicity  of  ornament,  justifying  John- 
son s  remarks  on  its  contrast  to  his 
poetry.  Poor  forgotten  Cowley!  his 
nope  of  immortality  failed  him,  like  his 
de:)ire  of  mortal  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  and  muse. 

Major,  I  have  read  him  in  a  hollow 
tree  by  the  brook  when  it  has  rained 
desperately,  and  really  think  he  de- 
serves to  be  forgotten  as  a  poet.  Such 
abstruse  conceits  in  a  lover  of  nature ! 

D.  Af.  The  fate  of  the  poet  was  as 
perversely  luckless  as  that  of  the  man. 
Like  Milton,  **  blinded  by  excess  of 
light,*'  Cowley  has  perished  through 
excess  of  genius.  Half  or  a  quarter  of 
that  imaginative  faculty  which  made 
him  famous  for  his  day,  might  have 
made  him  so  for  ever.  What  Plato 
says  of  the  passions,  that  they  are  the 
''  horses  of  the  soul  run  away  with  her«" 
may  be  applied  to  the  unbridled  ima- 
gination of  the  poet-mind.  In  his  day, 
hyperbole  and  fantastic  flights  of  fancy 
were  the  fashion,  so  that  there  was  no 
check  to  his  besetting  sin.  Where  the 
needful  check  was  applied,  as  by  his 
own  sense  of  what  was  becoming  the 
modesty  of  prose,  we  perceive  the 
beauty  of  his  fancy  undistorted  and  at 
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ease,  and  there  it  becomes  really  beau- 
tiful without  alloy.  Prose  seems  to  his 
genius  like  the  restraining  trappings 
of  a  Roman  triumphal  car  to  the  fiery 
steeds  which  drew  it,  adding  to  their 
beauty  of  attitude  and  spirit  by  the 
measured  step  and  straight  course  to 
which  they  restrained  them.  Ilis  ex- 
cursive feincy,  like  those  steeds  unhar- 
nessed, was  ever  ready  to  scour,  with 
flying  manes  and  heels,  out  of  the 
way.  It  required  the  guiding  coercion 
of  prose. 

Amatettr  Gipnf,  It  is  a  pity,  then, 
that  the  fiaishion  of  his  time  did  not,  as 
it  does  now,  drive  poets  into  the 
shackles,  and  tame  and  tie  his  rampant 
genius  fast  to  drag  the  car  of  the  histo- 
rical novel  or  romance,  as  the  revolu- 
tion in  our  taste  has  done  by  most  of 
our  new  and  some  of  our  elder  living 
poets.  To  him,  according  to  you  and 
the  major's  theory,  it  would  have  been 
a  step  toward  immortality,  instead  of 
a  fall  from  it,  as  a  genuine  poet  is  apt 
to  conceive  of  thus  hiding  his  *'  talent" 
under  the  bushel  of  a  three  volumes 
octavo  prose  work. 

Major.  Ay,  this  war  of  the  giants, 
with  the  Briareus  of  the  north  at  their 
head,  against  the  divinities  of  the 
earthly  Olympus — poor  deserted  Par- 
nassus, has  driven  the  muses  to  assume 
some  rather  grotesque  disguises ;  it  has 
**  brought  them  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows."  Nor  can  one  imagine 
the  delicate,  the  ethereal  beauty  of  a 
muse,  creeping  into  a  shape  of  such 
familiar  homeliness  as  the  novel,  with- 
out many  qualms,  and  sighs,  and  **  lin- 
gering looks  behind  *'  to  her  own  sweet 
bill,  with  its  diamond-sparkling  spring, 
and  *'  airs  from  heaven."  But  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  When  the  Pelion  of  po- 
litical economy  is  piled  upon  the  Ossa 
of  scientific  research,  surmounted  with 
a  pagoda  of  four-volumed  fashionable 
novel,  it's  time  for  the  invaded  deities 
to  betake  them  to  earth,  and  become 
(or  appear)  as  "  of  the  earth,  earthy," 
or  perish  utterly. 

jD.  M,  Yes,  a  great  cliange  is ''  come 
over  the  spirit  of  every  young  poet's 
dream"  in  this  decline  and  fall  of  the 
muse's  empire.  Our  Cowley,  proba- 
bly, when  ne  said,  **  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  for  ever  known?"  feeling  the 
''  immortal  longings"  within  him  so 
natural  to  a  real  poet,  knew  very  well 
what  he  would  do  —  write  a  noble 
poem,  and  throw  himself  and  his 
genius  on  his  country's  justice,  to  live 


or  die — etenially.  But  our  Cowleys 
and  Miltons  —  if  such  indeed  be  bom 
in  our  days,  use  the  same  self-interrbga- 
tory  in  a  very  different  spirit —  a  per- 
plexed, a  despondent  spirit.  They  see 
too  clearly  there  is  no  longer  a  high 
court  sitting,  no  arena  in  which  to  en- 
gage, no  tribunal  to  listen  to  their  ap- 
peal. If  they  enter  the  old  deserted 
place  of  trial  and  triumph,  the  real 
poem,  they  are  laughed  at  for  indulging 
so  obsolete  an  ambition ;  they  are  in 
the  ridiculous  predicament  of  a  tragic 
actor,  who,  in  his  death-scene,  the 
climax  of  his  efforts,  should  be  left 
without  an  audience,  "  superfluous 
lagging  on  the  stage,"  and  acting 
away  to  his  brother-actor  solus ;  whose 
fine  tragic  emotion  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
shut  up  within  him  instantly  ;  the 
heart  of  his  genius  seared,  in  his  highest 
exertion  of  art  he  is  become  ridiculous 
to  himself.  A  poet  in  like  manner  de- 
serted, owing  to  the  caprice  of  the 
public,  his  expected  audience,  and  left 
out  to  the  notice  of  a  few  rival  poets  or 
poetasters,  must  feel  all  his  poetry  turn 
cold  upon  his  heart,  which  had  so  long 
lain  warm  at  its  very  core,  while  ex- 
pectation and  conscious  merit  buoyed 
nim  with  the  prospect  of  at  least  a  fair 
trial.  Supposmg  a  real  genius  to  arise 
in  our  day,  and  to  "  feel  the  god  within," 
his  first  question  must  be  with  himself, 
''  Cut  bono?  What  am  I  to  do  with 
my  genius?*' 

Major.  Why  you  said  just  now 
what  he  must  do  with  it ;  he  must  be' 
gin  prosingy  like  others, 

1).  M.  Vm  not  sure  that  sucl)  a 
genius  as  I  have  imagined  would  sub- 
mit to  such  a  prostitution  of  the  divine 
spirit  of  poesy.  Can  we  imagine  a 
prose  Paradise  Lost  ? 

Amateur  Gipsy.  No ;  for  though 
the  measure  were  taken  away,  it  would 
still  be  poetry ;  the  very  cadence 
would  remain.  The  force  of  Milton's 
fancy,  his  affluence  of  language,  his 
gigantic  thought,  and  delicacy  of  ear, 
would  act  like  Midas's  touch ;  the 
coarsest  common  vehicle  he  could 
stoop  to  use  would  turn  to  a  car  all 
gold,  burnished,  with  wheels  of  fire. 
Why,  sir,  Milton's  whole  prose  is 
poetry.  Even  his  controversial  writ- 
ings glow  with  imagery  and  senti- 
mental painting.  Why  do  you  speak 
of  this  transfusion  of  poetiy  through 
the  grosser  body  of  prose  —  this  subtle 
instilling  of  the  animal  spirits  of  the 
ipuses  into   the  veins   of  that  aged 
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monarch  of  our  tongue,  to  vivify  and 
beautify  with  new  life,  like  another 
^son,  as  a  new  experiment,  and  a 
forlorn  resource  ? 

D.  M,  Why,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
have  the  same  opinion  as  you  hold  of 
the  practicability  of  thus  making  prose 
the  preserving  amber  for  those  precious 
pearls  of  poetry,  which  else  our  Swinish 
multitude — I  beg  pardon ! — our  new- 
ftingled  muse-haters,  the  Radicals  of 
poetry,  would  otherwise  leave  at  the 
Dottom  of  the  hog-trough.  But  really 
there  is  something  so  revolting  in 
this  coxcombical  scorn  of  a  dialect  in 
which  Milton  himself,  nay  Virgil  and 
Homer,  enshrined  their  fames,  and 
eternised  their  perishable  thoughts, 
that  one  cannot,  without  doggedness, 
bow  to  this  unjust  necessity  of  stamp- 
ing on  pure  gold  the  impress  that  be- 
speaks an  alloy,  or  an  inferior  metal, 
to  gain  it  currency, —  in  othet  words, 
smuggling  in  poetry  under  the  colour 
of  prose. 

Major.  You  know  Vm  a  bit  of  a 
botanist.  The  expedient  you  are  dis- 
cussing, or  rather  this  constrained  ob- 
liquity of  development  in  poor  poetry 
(left  in  the  dark  to  shoot  now  it  can, 
like  a  weed,  instead  of  being  cherished 
like  a  glorious  flower,  as  it  always  has 
been),  reminds  me  of  a  phenomenon 
in  plants,  whose  instinctive  seeming 
effort  to  reach  the  sun's  influence  is 
like  that  of  your  poet  to  get  a  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  fame.  If  you  place  a 
plant  in  a  flower-pot  in  a  dark  room, 
with  but  one  hole  admitting  light,  you 
shall  see  it  contorting  its  shoots,  and 
pointing  them  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner to  attain  Uiat  hole,  which  having 
passed  through,  up  they  spring  again, 
and  no  more  creep  or  writhe,  but 
flourish  upright  in  the  sun's  eye,  which 
they  had  languished  for. 

Amateur  Gipsy.  No  bad  fancy  of 
the  Major's  that  I  And  his  image  of 
his  flower  in  the  dark,  methinks  sug- 
gests a  cheering  answer  to  your  de- 
spairing poet's  question.  May  he  not 
stoop,  writhe,  wriggle  his  pride  of 
genius  through  the  humble,  dark,  nar- 
row avenue  of  prose,  till  it  meet  the 
sun  (the  sun  of  popular  favour), — then, 
disclaiming  its  unworthy  task  and 
perverted  growth,  soar  in  its  own 
shape  and  gorgeousness  ? 

Jb.  M.  No.  The  taste  of  this  age 
will  not  bear  the  strong  impregnation 
of  that  fine  spirit  which  so  sparkles 
through  the  prose  of  our  noble  old  En- 


glish classics.  The  modem  taste  is  most 
extremely  delicate !  there  must  be  no 
body  in  its  potations.  The  modem 
mind  is  a  water-drinker ;  even  if  the 
pure  element  effervesce  at  all,  there  is 
great  chance  of  a  nausea ;  conse- 
quently such  an  outbreak  of  prose- 
poetry,  or  poetry-prose,  as  you  suggest 
for  an  experiment,  would  be  called 
prose  mn  mad;  and  all  that  poetry 
struggling  for  life  would  thus  be 
strangled  in  the  birth,  or  aiVer  it  for 
a  monster;  so  that  the  axiom  Mors 
janua  vita  would  be  reversed,  and  it 
would  be  the  fate  of  its  beauty  to  find 
Vita  janua  mortis, 

Me^or.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the 
proof  of  this  decline  of  Poetry  you 
reason  about  ?  Tlie  general  supply  of 
''  the  article "  is  of  rather  improved 
quality ;  and  we  read  the  names  of 
new  poems  advertised  as  forthcoming 
often  enough  quite.  Do  you  mean 
the  failure  of  genius  in  poetry,  or  de- 
cline of  that  favour  which  it  used  to 
enjoy  ?  Certainly  wc  do  hear  much 
said  of  its  being  in  bad  odour  with  the 
reading  public,  but  still  much  is  said 
of  poetry.  But  lately  the  old  quastio 
vexata  has  been  brought  up  of,  What 
is  poetry  ?  as  if  it  had  never  been 
started  before. 

D.  Af.  To  answer  your  query,  I 
should  say  that  the  decline  of  poetry 
from  its  highest  style  of  excellence 
must  as  certainly  follow  the  withdraw- 
ing of  the  popular  countenance  from  its 
authors,  as  a  poor  and  sickly  harvest  is 
sure  to  succeed  a  cold  summer,  and 
almost  total  absence  of  the  sun's  rays 
upon  the  stem  that  is  to  produce  the 
crop.  Like  such  blighted  field,  there 
may  be  still  a  good  show  of  a  poetical 
crop;  but  is  there  a  full,  rich,  heavy 
ear  among  them  all?     It  is  not  the 

Question  whether  the  art  shall  be  whollv 
isused,  but  whether  any  truly  high 
and  gifted  artist  is  likely  to  arise  under 
that  distaste  towards  his  productions, 
which  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  denied 
has  been  manifested  for  several  years 
by  the  English  public. 

Major,  Why,  as  the  poet's  mind 
at  least  must  be  allowed  to  be  bom, 
not  wholly  raised  by  culture  to  the 
height  of  excellence,  I  do  not  see  how 
prejudice  can  operate  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  such  minds  thus  armed  by  na- 
ture herself  for  the  fight. 

Amateur  Gipsy,  I  shall  side  with 
my  friend,  the  doctor,  there,  and  speak 
for  him,  for  he's  too  busy  with  his 
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quart  of  tea  and  his  stone  bottle  of 
cream  to  answer  you.  Fpr  my  part, 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  poetic  genius 
being  bora  with  a  roan,  but  only  genius 
—  the  convertible  ductile  ore  which 
may  receive  any  impress  whatever  at 
the  hand  of  culture,  and  in  the  mint  of 
whatever  asylum  chance  may  present 
for  its  final  form  and  figure. 

Perhaps,  had  poetry  and  not  arms 
been  the  vogue  m  Napoleon's  youth, 
we  should  now  be  reading  some  sub- 
lime epic  poem  of  the  great  Corsican 
poet  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  instead  of 
a  still  sublimer  didactic  one  on  the 
vanity  of  mortal  glory,  written  not 
with  hands,  nor  on  paper,  nor  on 
marble,  but  a  tablet  are  perennius  — 
the  universal  heart  of  man, — though 
its  theatre  be  but  the  little  round  sha- 
dow of  a  weeping  willow,  and  its  hero 
a  skeleton  oi  a  prisoner  in  the  rock- 
floor  of  his  prison. 

When  the  stage  was  rising  in  popu- 
lar estimation  —  the  Reformation  and 
the  revival  of  learning  having  stamped 
new  ciiaracters  on  life  and  society, 
which  men  loved  to  view  in  its  mirror, 
however  rude  —  the  dramatic  taste 
speedily  raised  dramatists  of  high  ex- 
cellence: Marlow,  Shakespeare,  Ford, 
Webster,  Chapman,  and  a  host  of  that 
rank,  leaped  to  life  at  once.  The 
English  drama  rose  at  once  (in  all  that 
marks  lofty  genius)  to  its  greatest 
glory  with  the  suddenness  of  a  Lap- 
land meadow's  spring,  which,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  the  returned 
sun  disrobes  it  of  its  sheet  of  iced 
snow  which  sepulchred  it  in  the  long 
night,  waves  a  very  galaxy  of  glorious 
flowers,  bora  and  blossoming  almost 
together,  to  the  intense  blue  sky !  In 
France,  the  taste  for  blood  instead  of 
books  having  arisen  under  the  republic, 
a  crop  of  warriors  was  the  produce,  as 
in  England  one  of  dramatists. 

Major,  Stop  there.  How  happened 
it,  then,  that  the  great  rage  for  poetry 
about  Byron's  time  did  not  foster  a 
crop  of  Byrons? 

D,  M.  Fashion  and  a  mystery  had 
as  much  to  do  in  founding  his  fame  as 
his  genius  had,  great  as  that  was.  Ac- 
cordingly we  saw  a  whole  host  of 
spurious  poets  and  mock-Byrons 
swarming  in  the  glow  of  his  glory, 
warming  their  feeble  vitality  with  a 
little  of  the  reflected  lustre.  I  would 
say  the  taste  then  prevalent  was  not  for 
poetry,  but  for  Byron,  who  happened 
to  write  io  verse.    Neither  Scott,  who 


preceded  him,  nor  he,  based  their 
claims  on  the  eternal  truth  of  nature. 
Was  Marmion  or  the  Corsair  a  creation 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  reality 
with  Macbeth  or  Othello,  or  with  Pen- 
thea,  her  of  the  *'  broken  heart,"  in  the 
tragedy  of  Ford  ? 

Byron,  by  his  nerve  and  depth  of 
feeling,  though  morbid  and  masked, 
drove  from  the  field  the  feebler  ballad- 
style,  which  had  played  strange  antics 
on  the  very  throne  of  taste,  with  its 
cloud  of  retainers.  But  the  evil  was 
not  much  abated  by  the  success  of  the 
new  hero,  strong  as  he  was.  He  drove 
off,  and  slew,  indeed,  (he  dragon  of  the 
mock-chivalry  school — the  ballad-epic, 
that  mighty  monstrosity  obedient  to  the 
great  enchanter;  but  having  banished 
one  nuisance  he  gave  rise  to  another. 
The  sacred  "  well-head  of  poesy,''  which 
the  dragon  had  defiled  while  it  pre- 
tended to  guard,  like  that  by  the  foun- 
tain of  Mars,  was  no  more  free  of  ap- 
proach than  before.  The  all-imitated 
Byron  was  the  Cadmus  who  unde- 
signedly reared  such  a  crop  of  earthy 
warriors,  that  had  they  not  killed  each 
other  very  fast,  after  a  few  heavy  hits, 
from  their  creator's  own  hand  (who 
fitted  them  well,  like  his  prototype), 
God  knows  what  would  have  become 
of  the  sacred  spring,  or  who  would 
have  borne  to  have  tasted  it,  defiled 
and  discoloured  with  blood  of  knights, 
and  by  **  glamour"  of  wizard  and  fay, 
and  hung  round  with  bagpipes  instead 
of  harps,  before ;  and  afterwards  made 
the  head-quarters  of  pirates,  murderers, 
and  mopinggentlemen,  peeping  through 
masks  **  wonderous  melancholy." 

Major,  Ay;  perhaps  Byron  was 
the  greatest  foe  to  poetiy  and  its  reign 
in  England  that  ever  was.  In  fact, 
the  glut  in  the  market  which  his  servile 
followers  produced  gave  the  public  a 
surfeit  that  has  turned  it  against  poetiy 
ever  since :  the  tone  of  its  stomach 
will  come  round  again  after  awhile. 

D.  M.  Doubtless  the  world  was 
grown  truly  sick  of  the  breed  of  By- 
rons.  The  island  was  peopled  with 
misanthropes,  *^  looking  unutterable 
things" — in  foolscap.  But,  perhaps, 
the  rise  of  the  historical  novel  had 
much  to  do  with  the  fall  of  the  poem. 
Scott,  you  know,  after  his  discomfiture 
and  flight  from  Parnassus,  came  back 
with  his  reinforcement  from  the  realms 
of  history,  re-appearing  in  the  field,  ten 
thousand  strong,  after  bein?  given  up. 
for  lost.     Wavcrley  avenged  his  former 
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defeat  on  Byron  himself,  casting  some 
of  even  his  later  poems  into  the  back- 
ground ;  and  as  for  his  raggamuffiii  re- 
giment of  followers,  tliey  were  returned 
"  missing/'  for  nobody  found  even 
their  disjecta  membra  from  that  day  to 
this. 

Amateur  Gipsy.  Requiescantinpacef 
Yes,  looking  back  to  that  time — eheu 
ftigacesf  et  catera — we  are  struck  with 
that  revolution  in  taste  we  are  talking 
of  very  forcibly.  I  remember,  some 
seventeen  years  since,  on  the  debut  of 
Waver l^,  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  be- 
gan a  critique  on  that  work  by  saying 
that  it  was  already  read  and  sought 
after  rather  like  an  admired  poem  than 
a  novel.  The  same  critic,  now  writing 
in  the  same  work,  should  he  wish  to 
express  the  sudden  success  of  a  new 
poem,  would  or  might  properly  give 
us  the  converse  of  this  compaiison, — 
so  versatile  is  popular  taste,  at  least  in 
our  days  1 

D.  Af.  Rather  say  to-day  1  It  was 
not  thus  in  my  boyhood,  and  you  see 
I  am  not  yet  quite  a  human  antiquity. 
I  remember  when  the  title-page  of  an 
admired  poem  would  keep  its  place  as 
a  fixture  in  a  bookseller's  window, 
shewing  its  honest  front  to  my  devour- 
ing eves  month  after  month,  with  only 
the  change  of  the  second,  third  edition, 
and  so  forth.  Tlien  the  names  of  a 
very  few  true  sons  of  genius  and  just 
fame  maintained  a  sort  of  regal  solitari- 
ness of  state,  and  became  to  the  young 
muse-smitten  (such  I  was  then)  au- 
gust as  that  of  the  laurelled  head  on  a 
coin,  yet  familiar  as  a  brother's ;  then  a 
man  might  remember  and  even  ad- 
mire a  work  *^  six  months  aAer  date." 
He  was  not  deemed  a  Goth  himself 
for  discussing  the  beauties  of  Roderick 
the  last  of  the  Goths.  The  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland  ceased  his  wanderings 
ror  a  long  sojourn  in  the  public  mind  ; 
the  World  before  the  Flood  was  not  be- 
come antediluvian  even  at  three  montlis' 
end ;  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  might  hope 
to  please  a  second  season ;  so  might  the 
Ancient  Mariner  and  his  philosophical 
poet-creator.  Southey,  Montgomery, 
Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Campbell !  These 
names  and  a  feW  more  were  then  to  a 
few  ardent  readers  of  verse  like  a  plea- 
sant and  well-known  ring  of  bells; 
any  one  of  them  conjured  up  sweet 
associations  of  ideas  that  rapt  us  out 
of  our  world-weary  selves.  But  now 
number,  not  merit,  seems  the  grand  de- 
sideratum as  regards  the  productions  of 


mind .  A  perpetual  new  supply  T>f  food 
for  the  hunger  of  the  reading  public 
must  be  got  up ;  and  in  the  intellectual, 
as  in  any  other  feast,  the  hurried  feeding 
and  hurried  cookery  promises  not  much 
delicacy  in  the  guests  or  perfection  ia 
the  viands.  This  only  regards  prose 
works.  As  to  poetry,  he  is  a  bold 
man  who  publishes  it  now;  we  may 
say  of  him  as  has  been  said  of  the  man 
who  enjoys  solitude, —  he  must  be 
either  below  or  above  humanity ;  be 
must  either  have  the  besotted  conceit 
to  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  opinion 
thus  set  in  against  poetry  by  the 
charm  of  his  single  voice,  or  be  really 
the  destined  hero  of  that  achievement 
which  it  was  almost  madness  to  hope 
for. 

Amateur  Gipsy,  Why,  truly,  the 
poem  which  should  effect  a  revulsion 
in  the  present  course  of  the  public 
mind,  would  scarcely  effect  a  stranger 
miracle  than  was  wrought  by  that 
fiery  sign  which  of  a  sudden  came 
forth  on  the  front  of  heaven  full  be- 
fore the  army  of  Constantine,  and  led 
back  whole  hosts  to  the  true  faith  and 
way.  It  becomes  matter  for  curious 
speculation  (to  folks  idle  as  we  are,  thus 
babbling  of  poetry  in  this  extra-mun- 
dane island  by  a  rising  moon)  whether 
John  Milton,  had  his  fate  thrown  him 
on  our  evil  days  (far  moie  so  than  his 
own),  would  have  accomplished  this 
conversion,  would  have  stood  up  this 
restorer  of  true  taste,  would  have 
erected  the  *'  Paradise"  aloft  and 
alone  in  the  poetical  hemisphere,  like 
that  sign  and  standard  of  the  one  God 
(his  the  ensign  of  the  one  divine  poet); 
or  have  indeed  died,  like  you  or  me, 
a  '*  mute  inglorious  Milton  V*  What 
say  you,  and  you  —  ay  or  no  ?  Would 
he  print  or  bum  his  twelve  books? 
Would  he  wreak  some  of  that  fatal 
fury  which  burned  so  fiercely  against 
his  erring  more  than  sinning  king 
against  this  usurpation  of  sole  do- 
minion by  our  prose  cavaliers  ?  See- 
ing fame  thus  *'  at  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out,"  would  he  stoop  to  the  apos- 
tasy we  were  talking  of,  and  seek  her 
under  the  banners  of  prose  ?  Then, 
perhaps,  we  should  see  published  by 
rraser,  215  Regent  Street,  "  A  Tale  of 
the  Fall ;"  or  else,  '*  Some  Passages  in 
tlie  Life  of  our  Father  Adam,"  3  vols. 
8vo.  But,  as  I  understand  the  publisher 
of  Regina  never  puffs  his  publications, 
we  should,  I  fear,  lose  some  neat  pufl^ 
oblique  which  might  otherwise  meet 
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our  eye  in  a  paragraph  or  two  in  this 
wise,  thrust  in  for  those  few  country 
simple  souls  who  yet  survive  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  being  *'  well  deceived," 
and  take  it  for  a  bit  of  "  News." 

•*  We  understand  the  reading  world 
is  still  ou  the  cold  scent,  yet  eager  as 
ever,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unknown 
author  of  the  '  Romance  of  the  Para- 
dise/ Many  lordly,  ducal,  and  even 
one  illustrious  name,  have  been  confi- 
dently assigned:  the  mystery,  how- 
ever, is  yet  uncleared.  As  one  proof 
of  the  eagerness,  as  well  as  wildness, 
of  conjecture,  we  may  repeat  one  ru- 
mour, for  the  reader's  diversion.  Some 
wiseacres  have  found  out  this  great 
unknown  in  an  old  blind  schoolmaster^ 
lodginfl:  somewhere  about  Wilderness 
Row !  1 !" 

Major,  Or  perhaps  something  like 
this,  now,  would  be  edged  in  among 
accidents,  or  "  on  dits  of  the  day  :*' 
''  Many  fashionables  expressed  great 
disappointment  to  find  that  the  great 
new  novelist,  whom  they  had  heard 
spoken  of  at  the  drawing-room  the  last 
levee  day  as  having  a  touch  at  Pande- 
monium and  its  inmates,  has  no  occult 
discoverable  allusion  to  the  '  hells'  of 
St.  James's  Street,  &c.  Satan  and 
Crockford  do  not  tally  in  every  parti- 
cular to  sustain  the  allegory." 

X).  M.  Well  done  our  major!  he 
deserves  a  penny  per  line.  But  let  us 
follow  the  fate  of  our  Milton  redivivus. 
We  shall  suppose  him  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  requisite  process  of  fos- 
tering and  feeding  that  genius  he  has 
discovered  in  himself,  agreeably  to  his 
own  beautiful  description  of  his  actual 
studies.  *'  From  the  laureate  fraternity 
of  poets,"  I  remember  he  says,  **  riper 
years,  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study 
and  readings  led  me  to  the  shady  spaces 
of  philosophy."  This  done,  we  see 
him  in  that  justifiable  mood  of  self- 
promise  (not  then  self-fiattery)  which 
such  labours  and  such  a  mind  gave 
rise  to ;  he  has  ''  found  that  whatever 
task  of  composition  he  undertook, 
whether  imposed,  or  betaken  to  of 
liis  own  choice,  in  English  or  other 
tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly 
the  latter,  the  styU^  by  certain  vital 
signs  it  hud,  was  likely  to  live,**  He 
says  that  at  last,  thus  prepared,  he 
"  began  to  assent  to  an  inwara  prompt- 
ing, which  grew  daily  upon  him,  that 
by  labour  and  intense  study,  joined  to 
the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  he 
might  perhaps  leave  something  so  writ- 


ten to  after-times,  as  they  should  not 
willingly  let  it  die,*'  «  Then,"  says 
he,  ''I  applied  myself  to  the  resolution 
to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could 
unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native 
tongue.  That  what  tlie  greatest  and 
choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  mo- 
dem Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old 
did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  propor- 
tion, with  this  over  and  above  of  being 
a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine.  Not 
caring  to  be  once  named  abroad, 
though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that, 
but  content  with  these  British  islands 
as  my  world,"  Was  not  this  as  truly 
English,  as  noble  a  resolve,  of  so  eagle- 
winged  a  spirit,  to  bound  its  flight  to 
our  own  white  walls  of  rock,  and 
though  strong  and  beautiful  enough  to 
mount  the  empyrean,  skim  the  world 
of  waters,  and  become  visible  to  many 
climes,  to  content  itself  with  home  and 
home-bom  gazers,  —  and  even  those 
little  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  do  justice 
to  its  glory  ? 

Amateur  Gipsy.  It  was  at  least  a 
fortunate  resolve.  Milton  would  other- 
wise, to  this  day,  have  been  a  ponder- 
ous Latin  author,  chained  in  the  dusty 
corner  of  some  few  old  libraries,  in- 
stead of  the  heroic  poet  of  England. 

D,  M,  Ay,  what  would  our  "  ever- 
gentle"  critical  court  of  judicature  say 
to  such  a  burst  of  poetry  in  a  plain 
treatise  on  the  **  Reason  of  Church  Go- 
vernment ?"  &c.  The  words  just  quoted 
are  not,  of  course,  applied  to  his  own 
future  works  by  himself,  but  me. 

Now  I  think  you'll  both  allow,  that 
our  Milton  of  to-day  having  gone 
through  this  course  of  mental  training, 
as  we  may  call  it  —  having  endured 
that  sort  of  death  to  the  world — that 
abandonment  of  its  ordinary  hopes — 
that  estrangement  from  its  ties — that 
midnight  sapping  of  life's  foundation, 
the  denial  of  nature's  rightful  rest — 
the  anxiety  and  the  solitude  which 
must  in  a  degree  be  endured  by  every 
lofty  aspirant  of  fame, —  I  say,  you 
will  allow  that  it  would  no  longer  be 
an  optional  question  with  the  scrivener's 
son  (or  even  the  secretary  of  Cromwell), 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  be- 
come, or  try  to  become,  a  poet.  No  ; 
that  athletic  state  of  his  mental  consti- 
tution which  he  has  thus  painfully 
produced — those  sweet  and  gentle  soli- 
citings  of  his  fancy  to  be  received  into 
the  service  of  that  towering  mind  — 
the  one  must  be  employed,  and  strenu- 
ously—  the  other  must  be  obeyed,  or 
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life  pa»t  has  passed  in  Vain  —  life  to 
come  is  bitterness  and  a  curse.  Life 
immortal,  or  no  iife,  would  certainly 
be  the  secret  irresistible  ultimatum  of 
Milton's  decision  on  his  own  fate  and 
fortunes.  A  man  with  this  plethoric 
condition  of  mind  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
has  no  hope  of  its  prolonged  health,  or 
even  life — no  escape  from  the  sickness 
of  dire  hypochondnacisro,  or  the  mental 
death  of  madness,  but  in  severe  eier- 
cise,  that  exercise  fed  by  the  richest 
meed  of  fame ;  for  however  vanity  in 
inferior  geniuses  may  soothe  its  little 
sorrows  by  coquetting  with  that  great 
unknown.  Posterity,  nothing  but  a 
present,  full,  overpowering  majority  of 
voices  assenting  to  its  claims  will  sa- 
tisfy a  legitimate  genius.  A  hundred 
pretenders  to  a  crown  may  "  strut 
their  hour"  on  the  stage  of  mock  roy- 
alty, and  slink  back  to  the  plebeian 
sphere  that  claims  them, quietly  enough, 
content  to  keep  their  life  alone;  but 
the  true  claimant,  if  confounded  and 
spumed  from  his  high  place  among 
those,  would  have  fierce  pangs,  and 
furious  regrets  to  gnaw  and  agonise  his 
heart,  unshared  and  unconceivable  by 
them. 

Af<i;or.  But  surely.  Doctor,  you 
don't  seriously  think  that  a  Milton 
bom  in  our  times,  of  high  literary  pre- 
tension and  boasted  patronage  of  lite- 
rature, would  be  bom  in  vain  —  toil 
out  life  in  hearing  little  boys  their 
lessons — and  enjoy  uo  wider  world  of 
fame  than  his  school-room  ? 

D.  M.  Why,  no ;  for  my  solitary 
opinion  (if  worth  giving)  is,  that  our 
times  politically  promise  a  field  for  tlie 
fiiry  of  his  spirit  to  fight  in,  if  not  for 
its  softer  sublimity  to  disport  itself  in 
Eden.  We  have  a  large  part  of  our 
population  imbued  with  all  the  fierce 
obduracy,  the  pampered  self-conceit 
of  their  own  infallibility,  the  bitter 
scorn  and  hate  of  all  dissenting  from 
their  dictatorship,  which  ever  marked 
the  puritanical  rebels;  without  that 
religious  impression,  however  fanatical, 
which  did  render  the  outbreak  of  that 
age  not  quite  so  bloody  as  that  of 
France  in  ours. 

Intolerantyana/tcf  in  politics,  with- 
out religion  to  make  them  merciful  by 
fear  of  God's  judgment,  if  not  by  bro- 
therly pity,  threaten,  of  all  revolution- 
ists, the  most  anarchical  revolution. 
Hence  I  conceive,  that  while  the  poet 
of  ComuM  and  the  Paradi$et  ana  II 
Pcnseroso  would,  in  our  day,  sleep  in 


the  faindy-stirring  chrysalis  of  a  book 
that  falls  still-bom  from  the  press,  just 
perceived  to  be  quick  by  the  contemp- 
tuous touch  of  some  fashionable  critic, 
bouud  by  his  office  to  ascertain  the 
&ct  of  life  or  no  life  in  the  lumpy  form 
of  a  twelve-booked  sacred  poem,  with 
its  ill-defined  wings  in  moveless  em- 
bryo— to  all  but  him  a  lifeless  lump  — 
still  Milton  might  live.  The  regicide 
Milton — the  revolutionary  Milton — 
the  bitter  controversialist — the  glorious 
rebel-spirit  of  Milton  (glorious  for  its 
indomitable  strength  only),  might  find 
its  fit  element  in  the  whirlwind  of  our 
"  coming  events,"  and  hereafter  be  the 
idol  of  some  **  public  "  revelling  in  the 
bloody  streets  of  republican  London — 
hover  an  eagle-winged  vampire  over 
the  nameless,  stoneless,  lime- filled 
grave-hole  of  some  '*  Grey-discrowned 
head ;"  as  did  that  of  Milton,  clapping 
its  wings  over  the  unknown  sepulture 
of  the  *^  great  Barabbas  at  Windsor," 
when  he  wrote  that  unworthy  libel  on 
a  dead  monarch  (mild  and  suffering, 
if  not  a  martyr),  the  work  on  the  Eikon 
Batilike :  thus  raging  against  even  his 
posthumous  groans  in  ''his  solitudes 
and  his  sufferings  I" 

What,  in  all  likelihood,  would  now 
be  the  blind  bard*s  fate,  supposing  the 
stormy  air  of  revolution  or  the  rage  of 
anti-prelacy  to  leave  him  like  a  crip- 
pled eagle  on  the  earth,  and  without  a 
chance  of  soaring,  except  from  the  wing 
of  his  own  Urania?  Can  we  imagine 
a  man  of  his  stem  elevation  of  soul  to 
conceive  the  slightest  pleasure  from  the 
fullest  fmition  of  such  liteiary  triumph 
as  the  present  state  of  poetry  and  its 
readers  promises,  to  even  the  highest 
candidate?    To  be  read  a  little,  be 

f>raised  much,  run  the  titillating  gaunt- 
et  of  approving  reviews,  and  ''  then 
be  seen  no  more,'* — could  this  satisfy 
the  yeamings  of  the  man  who  felt 
**  immortal  longings"  in  his  soul  ? 

Amateur  Gipty,  That  is  rating  low 
indeed  the  critical  acumen  of  our  times. 
D.  ilf.  By  no  means.  I  conceive 
something  more  than  the  cool-minded 
judgment  of  even  accomplished  men 
goes  to  poetical  justice  of  award ;  for 
Uiere  is  that  in  high  flights  of  genius 
which  defies  all  canons.  Mediocrity  of 
excellence — will  you  allow  that  term? 
— may  be  gauged,  weighed, pronounced 
upon  in  any  cultivated  age;  but  that 
more  violent  intense  flame  of  imagina- 
tion, which  turns  all  to  fire  whereon  it 
alights — that  giant  reach  of  mind  which 
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apunis  iIk  pbtnet  on  which  it  lives^ 
and  exists  more  in  heaven  than  on 
earth;  tliat  hums  with  a  desire  like 
that  of  the  mad,  to  drag  up  all  minds 
along  with  it  above  our  clouds  and  our 
miseries,  to  the  uttermost  heaven  of  all 
those  dim  yet  glorious  stars  which  gem 
the  night,  in  which  such  high  imagina- 
tion dwells  apart,  and  knows  no  human 
day  or  human  society  during  more 
than  half  the  existence  of  the  animal 
man; — that  arch-genius,  which  burned 
as  a  fixed  star  in  Milton,  as  a  comet 
in  Lucan,  and  in  Chapman,  Homer's 
translator  (to  select  a  few)  —  that,  I 
say,  only  an  enthusiastic  age  can  judge. 
There  was  much  enthusiasm  afloat  in 
the  public  mind  at  thie  period  of  the 
rise  of  Paradise  Lost.  Inspiration  was 
the  fashion  in  the  high  places,  in  the 
parliament,  in  the  army,  in  the  con- 
▼enticle ;  great  and  terrible  events  and 
changes  of  society  bring  along  with 
them  a  grand  dreaminess  of  thought — 
a  looking-for  of  the  fearful  future,  which 
disposes  the  general  mind  to  receive 
the  kindred  excitement  of  the  poetic 
character.  The  poet  comes  to  the  bar 
of  opinion  in  his  old  awful  guise  of  the 
votes,  and  is  listened  to  as  if  Apollo 
were  invisibly  touching  his  harp,  or 
his  strain  were  the  anthem  of  the  eve 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  Certainly  an 
excitable,  delicately-sensitive  state  of 
the  recipient  mind,  is  as  necessary  to 
the  due  appreciation  of  a  **  muse  of 
fire  *'  as  the  same  state  is  in  the  creative 
mind,  whose  wealth  is  to  be  poured 
into  it.  Now  what  I  conceive  is,  that 
this  is  not  the  age  to  inspirit,  to  bring 
forth  a  divine  poet ;  much  less  to  ac- 
knowledge such  a  poet,  if  by  some 
chance  cast  on  its  evil  days,  like  a 
wind-sown  tree  the  pride  of  the  or- 
chard, shot  up  green  alone  on  a  cliff  of 
the  sea,  blossoming  there  unseen  with 
the  rosy  beauty  of  the  east  in  a  May 
morning,  and  shedding  its  fruit  un- 
tasted  on  a  savage  solitude  of  beach 
below,  to  be  washed  away  for  ever  by 
the  next  tide.  Hence  I  think  our  poet 
would  liave  either  betaken  himself  to 
Italy,  there  to  have  written  in  a  dead 
language,  soon  to  have  been  ranked 
with  the  learned  living  dead  himself,  or 

else 

Amateur  Gim,  Or  else  his  dark 
spirit — darkened  by  disgust,  and  by 
misanthropy  not  groundless,  to  tenfold 
darkness — would  of  itself  fight  the  half- 
lost  battle  of  Genius,  and  triumph  at 
last  by  dint  of  the  mere  fury  of  failure ; 


which,  by  the  >vay,  I  suspect  was  half 
the  secret  of  Byron's  '*  aark  bosom," 
and  his  wonderful  seizure  of  men's 
minds  all  at  once.  Read  what  nobody 
reads,  Milton's  prose  works,  and  you 
will  find  the  genius  of  the  poet  of  the 
lake  of  penal  fire  at  work  darkly,  like 
a  roaring  underground  volcano,  yet  as 
palpably  as  when  painting  the  pains 
immortal  of  the  blessed  become  the 
damned.  There  is  something  terrible 
in  his  wrath,  and  its  outpourings  are 
no  less  noisome  and  foul  than  the  sooty 
and  sulphureous  breath  of  the  eternal 
prison-house. 

Major,  You  having  both  had  your 
**  or  else,"  let  me  put  in  my  aliter  also, 
though  one  of  you  thought  it  before, 
when  we  began  this  prabble— or  else 
he  would,  by  his  main  strength,  have 
stopped  the  silken-reined  steeds  that 
amole  with  our  car  of  prose  literature ; 
have  stowed  into  it  his  whole  freight 
of  poetry,  made  it  roll  with  a  due  so^ 
lemnity  and  ponderosity  becoming  its 
cargo,  and  —  and  — 

Amateur  Gipsy,  Given  the  sleek 
lady-steeds  a  double  feed  of  fire,  and 
a  little  of  Diomedes*  provender — blood 
and  muscle  and  nerve,  which  they  lack 
so  wo  fully,  and  lashed  them  with  one 
of  the  snakes  of  one  of  the  furies  for  a' 
whip,  and  away  1 

I>.  M,  And  whither,  I  pray  you  ? 
To  the  mud  of  Lethe's  black-tide  river, 
there  to  stick  fast  for  ever?  No!  the 
same  inaptitude  of  taste  which  would, 
I  think,  shut  him  up  with  all  his  ge^ 
nius  ^hin  himself,  by  the  living  bu- 
rial of  neglect,  would  pursue  that  ge- 
nius, broken  into  the  pale  of  prose,  like 
a  wolf  leaped  into  the  fold,  and  a  rabid 
one.  Much  of  the  prose-poetry  which 
charmed  an  age  of  more  vigorous  taste 
than  this,  would  now  be  deemed  rank 
madness  in  a  modern  work. 

Amateur  Gipsy,  I  think  quite  dif- 
ferently from  you  in  your  idea  of  bis 
filing  in  this  resource  of  bis  homeless 
muse,  and  &lling  like  Phaeton  at  last. 
Who  knows  what  new  taste,  or  rather, 
what  sudden  return  to  that  true  one — 
to  the  fine  old  nervous  style  of  the 
*'  throned  Vestal*s"  reign,  an  Eliza- 
bethan prose  Milton  might  have  pro* 
duced?  For  surely  Milton's  spirit 
was  of  an  age  gone  by.  We  trace  in 
it  all  that  fervid  glow  of  imagination 
which  marked  the  elder  dramatists — 
their  high  and  unworldly  modes  of 
thought,  without  their  eccentric  and 
oAen  unnatural  ecstasies,  in  him  joined 
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to  a  fine  dark  solemnity  all  his  own. 
If  we  might  compare  them  to  the 
wildly-beautiful  aurora  boreaUs  of  a 
polar  region's  night,  illuminating  with 
their  bursts  and  coruscations  of  glory 
the  lingering  shades  of  the  night  of 
ages,  him  we  may  liken  to  that  settled 
lustre  shed  over  all  by  the  moon's  red 
orb,  rising  upon  their  sublime  play, 
which,  though  heavenly  of  place,  was 
not  of  heaven ;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
that  lofty  region's  own  denizen,  *<  pale- 
ing  their  fires/' 

For,  to  say  truth,  though  it  were  pro- 
fuie  to  name  Milton  and  barbarism  in 
the  same  breath,  his  own  predilections 
for  the  old  Italian  writers  nave  diffused 
an  air  over  his  work  of  a  monkish  era  ; 
and  Dante's  mantle  descended  on  him. 
Hence,  though  the  dark  ages  no  longer 
shadowed  the  world  of  his  mind,  a 
light  very  different  from  that  of  con- 
temporary  minds,  and  even  long  ante- 
cedent ones,  prevails  there. 

Perhaps,  even  to  this  day,  the  irrup- 
tion of  such  a  tide  of  poetry  into  En- 
glish prose,  had  it  occurred,  would 
nave  oeen  mighty  in  its  effects,  and 
prevented  that  too-subdued  current  I 
conceive  it  to  flow  with  now,  ap- 
proaching to  the  character  of  the  canal 
nearer  than  to  that  of  the  noble  river. 

V.  M.  It  did  occur.  As  you  have 
yourself  remarked,  Milton's  prose  teems 
with  poetrr  ;  but  then  his  prose  works 
are  deemea  unreadable  from  their  tem- 
porary topics,  as  well  as  their  virulence 
of  controversial  zeal  or  by-gone  ques- 
tions. Hence  we  have  no  work  of  his 
which  professedly  enshrines  his  poetic 
genius  m  prose  like  the  Telemachtts  of 
Fenelon.  I  remember  many  a  passage 
like  that  I  recited  before,  proving  that 
Milton  could,  when  he  pleased,  lay 
his  hand  on  the  mane  of  our  old  Bri- 
tish lion  (if  I  may  so  designate  the 
genius  of  our  prose  tongue),  and  make 
a  Pegasus  of  it,  to  transport  him,  ''an 
earthly  guest,  into  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens." Apologising  for  some  bitter- 
ness of  angry  zeal  objected  to  his 
writings,  he  has  this  passage  (he  is 
supposing  ''  the  cool,  im passionate 
mildness  of  positive  wisdom,  to  have 
failed  in  its  opposition  to  corrupt  false- 
hoods," &c.):  ''  Then  Zeal,  whose 
substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  com- 
plete diamond,  ascends  his  fiery  cha- 
riot, drawn  with  two  blazing  meteors 
figured  like  beasts,  but  of  a  higher 
breed  than  any  the  zodiac  yields  ;  like 
those  four  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  St.  John. 


With  these  the  invincible  warrior.  Zeal, 
shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins,  drives 
over  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates, 
bruising  their  stiff  necks  under  his 
flaming  wheels,"  &c.  I'here  we  have 
again  the  Bard  of  Paradise  suddenly 
uplifiing  himself,  as  he  says  elsewhere, 
and  ''  soaring  in  tlie  high  region  of  his 
fancies,  with  his  garland  and  sini^ing- 
robes  about  him,"  even  while  ''  silting 
here  below  in  the  cool  element  of 
prose."  For  this  high-raised  style  be 
had  the  example  of  the  great  Bacon, 
of  Raleigh,  and  most  great  men  of  their 
age ;  as  well  as  Jeremy  Taylor*s,  the 
most  richly  poetical  mind  of  his  own. 
I  cannot  think,  our  style  has  gained 
any  thing  by  that  divorce  between 
Prose  and  Poetry  which  has  been  ef- 
fected since  his  day.  Certain  it  is, 
that  now  all  strenuous  writing  that  be- 
speaks an  impassioned  soul,  seeking 
in  a  reader  a  kindred  soul,  is  sneered 
at  under  the  term  of  striving  afler 
effect :  figurative  language  is  too  ornate 
for  the  age  of-  the  steam-engine,  and 
perhaps  for  the  capacities  of  the  ope- 
rative world ;  which  is  to  constitute, 
possibly  ere  long,  the  parliament  of 
taste  and  letters  as  of  legislation.  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi! 

Major,  I  am  no  enthusiast  in  the 
''  olden  times,'*  I  confess ;  yet  I  can- 
not but  think  we  arrogate  a  little  too 
much  to  our  intellectual  selves  in  ex- 
alting our  own  age  above  that  which 
produced  Bacon,  Burleigh,  Raleigh, 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  and  all  that  host  you 
could  name  better  than  I,  in  the  court, 
camp,  senate,  and  even  in  science; 
and  a  Shakespeare  with  his  host ;  and 
a  Massinger  and  a  Milton  even  in  its 
passing  away  1  Indeed  it  is  curious 
to  imagine  with  what  severe  scorn  our 
poet  would  have  heard  poetry  —  the 
mother-tongue  of  his  soul  —  poetry, 
that  sanctuary  of  his  highest  hope, 
where  ne  had  garnered  up  his  heart, 
where  either  he  must  live  or  know  no 
life  —  flippantly  decried  as  the  "  bar- 
barous amusement  of  a  half-civilised 
s^e,"  as  void  of  pleasure  to  our  scien- 
tific minds,  by  the  very  beings  who 
devour  fashionable  novels  of  vile  gram- 
mar and  worse  morals  —  all  sorts  of 
idle  gossiping  scandal  in  print — who 
visit  the  theatre  to  see  a  beast  or  wit- 
ness a  melodrame,  not  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare  —  who  shake  the  empire 
to  its  foundations  to  purify  the  senate- 
house,  and  then  fill  it  with  demagogues, 
prize -figh lets,  sedition -mongers,  and 
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Tenders  of  blacking.  Oh»  for  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  a  MiUon  to 
arise  and  sing  his  admiration  ! 

Amateur  Gipfy,  I  confess,  when  I 
consider  the  character  of  our  times, 
thus  frivolous,  yet  Tain,  I  am  half  a 
convert  to  your  despair.  Doctor,  of 
even  a  Milton  regenerating  the  popular 
taste,  supposing  him  now  on  the  eve 
of  publication,  as  we  say. 

D.  M.  Rely  upon  it,  that  his  high- 
est beauties  would  be  the  stumbling- 
blocks  in  his  road  to  fame.  The  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous,  we  say,  meet. 
Though  no  two  things  can  be  more 
opposite  to  each  other  than  the  writing 
which  awakens  and  fills  the  soul,  and 
that  which  merely  surprises  the  atten- 
tion and  fills  the  ear — than  noble  sen- 
timent and  painting  in  language,  and 
tbe  mock-heroic  endeavour  at  those 
perfections — the  distinction  is  by  no 
means  palpably  drawn  to  all  mental 
optics.  That  astonishing,  exhaustless 
ilow  of  fancy,  applied  to  the  illustration 
(by  beautiful  images)  of  exalted  senti- 
ment, and  even  the  gravest  argument, 
which  is  so  striking  in  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  even  in  Bacon,  while  treating  on 
experimental  philosophy,  has  not  the 
least  shadow  of  a  copy  in  any  writing 
that  I  recollect  since  their  time. 

Amateur  Gipsy.  Yes,  one  writer; 
Dry  den,  although  not  a  copyist,  gives 
a  beautiful  example  in  his  prose  style 
of  those  charms  of  their  genius,  with- 
out the  quaintness  and  constraint  vi- 
sible, ofien,  in  their  language  and  its 
construction,  never  in  the  ideas.  Dr. 
Johnson  extols  Comtis,  as  exhibiting 
"  the  dawn  or  twilight  of  Paradise 
Lost,"  In  Dryden's  style,  I  would 
say,  may  be  seen  the  evening  twilight 
of  the  Paradise.  Clarendon  threw  off 
the  Latin  idiom  and  perplexed  inver- 
sions of  his  great  precursors*  styles, 
but  wanted  or  despised  their  imagina- 
tive wealth ;  the  glory  was  reserved 
for  Dryden  of  combining  freedom  and 
ease  with  their  poetical  luxury  of  ima- 
gery and  loftiness  of  style. 

b.  M.  That's  one  of  the  main  points 
on  which  I  build  my  prediction  of  our 
phantom  Milton,  of  this  present  year 
1834,  being  burked  by  t»,  the  *'  march- 
of-intellecf'  men.  Johnson  has  passed 
the  highest  eulogium  on  Dryden*s  prose 
style ;  critics  of  our  own  day  have  veiy 
recently  declared,  that  it  has  ''  not  been 
equalled  since  his  time."  Five  mi- 
nutes' reading  at  random,  of  any  part 
of  his  prose  writings,  will  satisfy  any 


judicious  reader  of  the  justice  of  these 
plaudits.  And  what  do  we  find  the 
character  of  this  style,  which  draws 
forth  this  concurrent  testimony  to  its 
excellence?  Why,  its  poetry.  Not 
only  is  the  language  choice,  apposite, 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctively  springing 
to  the  idea — the  very  word  or  words  to 
the  very  thought  precise,  which  no 
others  would  have  suited  so  well,  like 
one  particle  of  steel,  in  a  promiscuous 
heap  of  atoms  of  other  metals,  leaping 
to  the  map^net,  and  clinging  there  alone ; 
but  the  flow  of  images  is  perpetual. 
However  grave  the  topic,  however  dry 
—  whether  a  dedication  of  condolence 
before  some  elegiac  tribute,  or  one  of 
self-condolence,  touching  on  his  own 
troubles,  and  angling  by  the  fulsomest 
praise  for  a  small  tribute  to  the  relief 
of  them,  still  he  is  full  of  sentimental 
painting.  Nature  and  art,  the  city  and 
the  country,  alike  afford  figures  for  it ; 
often  elaborate,  yet  always  beautiful. 
Hence  it  is  that,  for  my  part,  I  can 
read  the  poet  Dryden,  as  well  through 
the  shaded  glass  of  his  prose  as  in  his 
poems.  The  dullest  subject  ceases  to 
tire,  so  enlivened  is  it  by  this  flush  of 
the  blossoms  of  fancy  blushing  every 
where  through  its  blank.  To  steal  his 
"  trick "  of  play  with  the  reader,  one 
might  compare  the  flow  of  his  writing, 
thus  unpromising  yet  thus  delightful, 
to  a  mountain-river,  which  art  has  for 
a  space  converted  into  a  dull  canal  of 
traffic;  yet  in  an  under-current  of 
which  (below  the  surface  bearing  barges 
and  bales  of  goods)  mountain-flowers 
come  floating  down  from  the  higher 
land,  and  aquatic  plants  of  beauty  may 
still  be  seen  growing  in  its  channel, 
and  flowing  with  its  flow,  like  emerald* 
green  streamers  on  the  wind. 

Major.  To  the  point.  Doctor  I  to  the 
point!  Still,  I  don't  see  what  you 
build  on  all  this  about  Dryden. 

D.  M.  You  military  men  are  so 
fond  of  battle-fields,  you  have  no  pa- 
tience to  "  babble  of  green  fields." 
Then  this  [  infer :  first,  with  all  this 

E raise  and  acknowledgment  of ,  its 
Bauty  and  excellence,  who  does  ever 
now  adopt  such  a  style?  To  see  and 
approve  the  better  genius  of  our  prose 
tongue,  and  follow  the  worse,  seems 
the  mode  at  present.  Hence,  I  con- 
ceive, should  a  writer  stait  up,  imbued 
by  nature  with  the  same  plethora  of 
poetry,  farther  confirmed  in  that  his 
literary  constitution  by  day  and  night 
feasting  on  the  fruits  of  those  kindred 
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minds  left  to  our  age  in  those  fine  cor- 
ftiia  eapue — their  teeming  Tolumes — it 
would  avail  him  nothine  in  attaining 
the  only  fame  he  would  think  worth 
the  anxiety  of  its  pursuit.  If  he  could 
bear  to  '^  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air/'  he  might  strew  those  exotic 
flowers  of  his  heated  mind  through 
periodicals,  annuals,  or  other  tempo- 
rary garden>pot8  of  literature — peren- 
nial plants  m  a  soil  which  must  be 
devoted  speedily  to  other  plants.  What 
no  author  thinks  worthy  of  imitation, 
will  any  critic  deem  worthy  of  immor- 
tality? Without  a  steady  prospect  of 
that  meed  of  fame  his  self-conscious 
mightiness  of  genius  would  know  to 
be  his  right,  would  Milton  stoop  to 
become  a  claimant  for  it  ?  And  in  the 
present  universality  of  pseudo-iamey 
the  present  tame  content  in  mellifluous 
sentences  and  maudlin  pathos,  and  the 
mummy  of  History's  defunct  body 
served  up  for  the  vera  et  tfiva  tffigiei 
of  its  fresh  and  unshrivelled  form,  how 
doubtful  must  be  the  prospect  of  the 
temple  of  Fame  1  how  unworthy  of  a 
great  mind's  strivings — even  that  meed^ 
if  attained,  to  be  shared  with  a  thou- 
sand usurpers  flaunting  their  mock 
laurels  (fiic-similes  of  the  true),  be- 
stowed by  the  false  priests  of  the  false 
divinity  Fashion,  throned  on  the  high 
altar-place  of  the  true,  the  earthly- 
immortal  Fame  1 

Amateur  Gipty.  **  Fuit  Fama  /*' 
Thus,  then,  you  consign  our  Milton 
to  oblivion — "earth  to  earth.*'  But 
what  say  you  to  the  stage,  as  a  forlorn 
hope  to  his  smothered  genius  ?  Twere 
strange  too,  methinks,  that  so  mighty 
a  genius  should  perish  from  want  of 
an  opening  to  break  out  at—the  whole 
English  mind  caUouied  against  its  ef- 
forts to  make  an  impression — perish 
like  a  leviathan,  with  all  its  enormity 
of  strength,  under  a  north-sea  frozen 
for  mere  want  of  a  vent — beating  itself 
to  death  against  the  floor  of  its  own 
element,  become  its  prison  and  its 
grave,  while  mere  man  walks  over  the 
back  of  him  who  could,  by  one  lash  of 
his  tail,  whelm  a  man-of-war  I  Would 
he  have  souglit  the  stage  for  his  muse*s 
transport  to  posterity  ? 

D,  M,  Milton,  tremblingly  awaiting 
the  pleasure  of  the  pit  or  the  gallery- 
gods,  after  the  ordeal  of  trial  before 
managers  at  rehearsals,  the  chances  of 
stage-eflect.  See!  —  Milton  thus  en- 
slaved, first  to  fashion  and  next  to  the 
mob,  would  be  indeed  like  Ariel  mi- 


nistering to  Caliban.  To  "  do  kU  bid- 
ding featly,"  would  better  become  a 
fairy  genius  than  an  angel  one.  Nor 
does  his  spirit  seem  to  have  been 
essentially  dramatic. 

Major,  According  to  you,  tben^ 
Gray's  conjectural  "  mute '  Milton  is 
not  only  possible  but  certain.  For  as 
there  have  been  "  giants  in  those  days,** 
how  can  it  be  but  the  same  stature  of 
mind  must  be  occasionally  attained  in 
ours,  only  kept  invisible  by  the  foul 
fog  of  ignorance,  or  deformed,  or  fhllen 
to  die  &te  of  him,  **  wet  with  the  dews 
of  heaven,"  who  fed  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  through  the  malign  influence 
of  their  evil  star  ? 

D.  M.  I  regard  Gray's  idea  as  lite- 
rally true.  It  is  ray  opinion,  that  not 
only  may  Miltons  and  Cromwells  sleep 
under  these  white-tiled  graves,  with 
sprigs  of  evergreen  stuck  over  them, 
coffin-shaped,  in  this  very  country,  but 
men  to  whom  Milton  himself  might 
have  yielded  up  his  harp  in  despair, 
and  Cromwell  the  helm  of  state  on 
compulsion.  Why  should  we  conclude 
that  ihe  perfection  of  man  has  yet  been 
bom  ?  Who  shall  set  bounds  to  God*s 
mysteries  or  almightiness — his  sublime 
reserving  of  creative  strength  ?  And 
why,  since  mightier  minds  than  we 
know  of  on  earth  may  in  future  be 
created,  may  they  not  have  been  created 
and  gone  to  the  earth  whence  they 
came,  without  a  record  or  even  man  s 
consciousness?  Millions  of  seeds  pe- 
rish, yet  each  containing  the  germ  of 
the  oak ;  which,  if  planted,  might  out- 
live not  only  the  British,  but  yet  un- 
founded empires,  and  shade  the  shep- 
herd or  herdsman,  and  roost  the  night- 
hooting  owl,  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
ruins  of  London.  A  Roman  under 
the  later  empire  would  have  deemed 
this  as  wild  a  fancy  as  you  do  by  your 
smiling,  yet  it  would  have  been  true. 

The  telescope  reveals  new  wonders 
and  worlds  in  the  infinity  of  greatness, 
as  does  the  microscope  in  the  infinity 
of  littleness.  The  kraken,  more  than 
rumoured,  now  and  then  half  reveals 
the  living  acres  of  his  island  body  to 
the  deceived  seaman  anchoring  by  it. 
The  earthy  in  like  manner,  darkly  half 
reveals  its  old  secrets  of  God's  un- 
dreamed-of sublimities  of  creation, 
when  the  osseous  ruins  of  the  ante- 
diluvian mammoth,  or  megatherium, 
peep  through  the  disturbed  mould  or 
rent  rock  that  has  veiled  them,  and 
shew  us,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
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elephant  is  not  the  hugest  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  earth.  Were  minds  like 
planets  or  animals,  composed  of  matter 
to  be  objects  of  sense,  the  grave,  too, 
might  unfold  as  wonderful  secrets  of 
gigantic  proportions  as  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  and  the  great  deep. 

Mmor,  And  what  a  world  might  we 
have  been  rejoicing  in  now,  had  those 
glorious  abortions  of  minds  but  come 
to  maturity  1  This  moral  world,  now 
so  chaotic,  so  dark  with  clouds,  so 
hideous  of  features,  and  ever  stormy, 
might  under  their  influence  have  at- 
tained to  something  of  that  celestial 
purity,  and  calm  and  harmonious 
order,  which  we  see  in  the  material ; 
where  the  clouds  fructify,  the  darkness 
brings  us  rest,  the  very  comets  keep 
their  appointed  road,  and  all  is  beauty, 
all  intelligible ! 

D.  M.  Traversing  the  lonelier  parts 
of  this  wildly-beautiful  but  melancholy 
country  of  Wales,  as  I  sometimes  do 
in  the  middle  of  night,  I  love  to  rumi- 
nate awhile  under  the  half-arch  of  some 
one  of  the  many  ruinous  castles  we 
find  here  by  moonlight;  to  scramble 
down  into  its  dry  and  weedy  moat,  once 
brimming  with  defensive  water  oflen 
bloodied;  or  seat  myself  in  its  grand 
court  full  of  stones,  tumbled  from  the 
top  so  long  ago  that  trees  have  grown 
up  among  them,  and  watch,  perhaps, 
the  yellow  glistering  of  the  sea  through 
its  skeleton  walls,  by  which  a  fisher's 
solitary  sail  glides  in  soundless  dis- 
tance. The  wonderful  defences  which 
have  been  made  by  a  handful  against  a 
host,  in  many  sieges  recorded  of  these 
towers,  then  pass  in  review  as  History 
has  arranged  them  in  her  pages,  but 
left  the  human  histories — the  lives  and 
deaths  of  besiegers  and  besieged — in 
the  blank  of  oblivion  ;  retaining  but  a 
name  or  two  of  the  leaders,  perhaps 
the  least  worthy  record  of  them  all. 
Who  shall  say  what  Curtii  what  Mutii 
may  have  there  suffered  torture  or  death, 
self-inflicted  for  their  little  native  nook 
disdained  by  the  muse  of  history?  No 
more  self-devotion,  even  to  tlie  death, 
was  displayed  by  the  heroes  ofThermo- 
pyls,  than  has  been  by  many  of  these 
poor  Welshmen  in  many  a  hopeless 
field,  fighting  but  for  a  barren  land  or 
a  nameless  grave  in  its  bosom ;  while 
the  Greeks  have  their  apotheosis  in  the 
eternal  memory  of  mankind.  A  ske- 
leton upturned  within  the  castle  pre- 
cincts (or  many  in  some  green  mound's 
neighbourhood) — a  dark  hint  of  tradi- 


tion— a  name  of  a  spot — ''  The  Bloody 
Spring,''  <<  The  Stone  of  Lamentation 
and  Weeping,"  "The  Grave  of  the 
Men  of  Ardaddwy" — vox  et  praterea 
nihil — such  the  poor  immortality  of 
heroes,  between  whom  and  those  true 
immortals  of  Grecian  or  Roman  fame 
the  accidents  of  time  and  place  have 
made  the  only  difference ;  toe  Creator 
none. 

As  warriors  lie  thus  unhonoured  be- 
neath our  feet,  wby  not  poets  ?  There 
is  a  noble  vein  of  poetry  in  the  older 
Welsh  authors,  which  bespeaks  a  very 
high  degree  of  poetic  civilisation  in 
the  popular  mind,  and  which  shines 
through  all  the  obscurement  of  trans- 
lation; yet  the  names  that  have  sur- 
vived, even  in  Cambrian  fame,  are  so 
few,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  a 
host  of  poets  still-bom  ipust  sleep 
**  without  their  fames "  in  such  a  re- 
gion, where  one  may  almost  say  of  the 
churchyards  — 

'*  Every  sod  beneath  our  feet 
Shall  be  a  poet*s  sepulchre." 

Amateur  Gqny,  The  extreme  beauty 
of  them  will  at  least  excuse  the  fancy, 
and  make  us  walk  beneath  the  black 
and  gilded  fretwork  roof  of  their  enor^ 
mous  yews,  glittered  through  by  a  full 
moon,  as  a  cathedral  cloister  with  its 
stained  window,  and  a  '*  poet's  comer" 
of  the  "  unknown  poets.' 

D.  M.  I  must  take  you  to  my  fa- 
vourite churchyard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Builth,  that  of  Abereddw ;  the 
village  where  Llewellyn  the  Last  had 
a  castle,  his  last  hold  in  his  own  couu- 
try.  In  such  a  night  as  this — for  I 
think  we  have  talked  down  the  very 
last  of  that  fine  orange  glow  of  light  in 
the  west  sea,  without  seeing  it  over- 
come by  the  confirmed  moonlight, "  so 
still,  so  soft,  so  bright" — I  always 
wish  myself  in  Abereddw  churchyani, 
listening  to  the  tumbling  Eddw  far 
down  in  its  rock  bed;  its  feathered 
cliffs  and  embosoming  mountains  shut- 
ting me  in  with  the  dead  beneath  its 
most  ancient  of  yews. 

Amateur  Gipsy,  At  least  in  this  ow 
isle,  with  the  tide  making  music  against 
its  banks,  with  that  low  patter  more 
like  a  lake  than  an  ocean  estuary—^ 
that  low  roar  of  the  main  sea,  washing 
the  cape  of  the  little  promontory  of 
Gest — this  shiver  of  a  wood  of  ivy 
overhead,  and  that  low  white  building 
shining  dim  and  while  on  the  shore, 
like  a  church — these  mighty  mountains 
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rolled  in  blackness  all  behind,  and  that 
wide-flashing  sea  all  before, — ^you  must 
be  unreasonably  romantic  to  form  a 
wish  beyond. 

D.  M.  True:  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  are  a  conjunction  of  the  sub- 
lime in  natural  objects,  which  leaves 
but  one  sublimity  more  to  be  desired 
— a  moral  one — the  terrible  mysterious 
presence  of  death.  A  sea-side  moun- 
tain churchyard,  of  which  we  have  many 
in  Wales,  is,  methinks,  the  neplus  ultra 
of  the  moral  picturesque.  There  are 
Salvator  Rosas  in  the  art  of  thinking 
as  well  as  painting :  let  all  such  haunt 
Wales  and  her  wild  coasts. 

Major.  For  my  part,  I  shall  lake  up 
with  "  Death's  twin -brother  Sleep," 
for  want  of  tlie  "  real  presence"  of  the 
grisly  king;  though  I  confess  this  sil- 
very light}  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
wild  thyme  (drenched  in  dew  already) 
of  this  short  turf,  and  of  the  wild  roses 
overhead  festooning  our  rock-chamber, 
would  keep  me  out  of  my  tent  longer 
than  that  presence  you  regret,  and  in- 
vite me  more  temptingly  than  a  grave, 
or  even  a  whole  chamel,  to  sit  here  all 
night.  Thus  I  think  our  'Mittle  se- 
nate" has  debated  long  and  decided 
nothing,  about  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  English  poetry. 

D.  M.  Therein  following  the  laud- 
able example  of  some  great  senates, 
which,  after  wasting  session  after  ses- 
sion in  debating  a  point,  and  *'  sitting 
attentive  to  its  own  applause,"  hand  it 
over  at  last  to  the  sovereign  people  to 
decide ;  as  we  must  do  our  question, 
Whether  or  not  a  great  poet  would  find 
''  audience  meet"  in  our  day  ? 

Amateur  Gipsy*  Leaving  the  ques- 
tion, then,  of  the  chances  of  life  to 
Miltonic  genius,  which  is  not  in  much 
danger  of  being  brought  to  the  test, 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  prospects  of 
authors  in  this  era  of  authorship; 
which,  if  Brazen  or  Iron  be  objected 
to,  may  fitly  be  named  the  Publishing 
Age?  It  is  indeed  marvellous,  that 
whereas  literary  ambition  —  the  public 
trial  of  which  has  always  been  a  lottery 
with  but  a  few  capitals — did  formerly 
tempt  to  his  fate  or  fame  one,  it  now 
drives  with  a  sort  of  fury  a  hundred  ; 
yet  now,  as  you  have  observed,  one 
may  almost  deny  that  there  is  any 
great  prize  at  all.  Such  a  fame  as  that 
of  Scott  and  Byron,  and  a  few  pre- 
cursors, is  hardly  to  be  supposed  left 
in  the  wheel  now.  The  new  fashion 
is  to  make  all  prizes  —  of  twopence 


sterling  1  every  blank  being  beautifully 
got  up  as  fac-similes  of  prizes,  like 
the  flash-notes  of  the  swindling  world. 

D.  M.  Cui  bono  1  If  ever  that  soul- 
damping  question  may  justly  be  asked 
on  the  eve  of  any  human  undertaking, 
surely  it  may  by  him  who  is  about 
to  bless  his  enemy  with  his  wish,  ac- 
cording to  Solomon ;  that  is,  to  pub- 
lish a  book.  I  mean,  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  author  is  fired  with  am- 
bition— not  of  fashionable  brief  notice, 
not  of  praise  deserved  or  not,  but  of 
that  station  and  rank  in  the  estimation 
of  refined  and  thinking  men  which 
Justice  herself  has,  up  to  our  time, 
assigned  to  intellectual  birthright,  al- 
most as  steadily  as  his  rightful  inheri- 
tance of  title  or  tower  to  the  legal  heir. 
It  is  easy  to  say  to  the  querulous  gifted 
man  in  his  indignant  dumbness,  **  Why 
then  write  ?"  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
make  one  who  can  ask  that  question 
comprehend,  how  a  man  may  reason- 
ably write  much  and  publish  nothing. 
The  necessity  of  the  pen,  the  fierce 
craving  for  fame,  can  no  more  be  made 
intelligible  to  them  than  the  need  of 
sight  can  be  explained  to  those  bom 
blind,  or  of  speech  to  those  who  have 
never  spoken.  To  the  multitude  of 
modern  writers,  writing  is  a  craft  and 
the  pen  a  tool.  Now  to  all  those  elder 
writers  we  have  been  talking  of,  com- 
position was  the  outpouring  of  a  mind 
nlled  with  sentiment  to  repletion,  and 
the  pen  did  the  office  of  a  tongue. 
Whereas,  the  minds  of  the  publishing 
multitude  seem  now  for  ever  tasked 
to  concocting  some  somethings,  hard- 
sought  and  far,  as  the  materiel  of  a 
book,  on  purpose  that  they  may  pub- 
lish, publish,  publish !  It  seems  to 
me,  that  those  finer  old  English  minds 
were  vacantly  at  their  ease  when  their 
genius  revealed  herself  to  each,  sur- 
prising them  like  an  angel :  they  were 
the  wooed  of  Nature,  not  the  wooers ; 
or,  as  our  bard  said,  '*  sitting  calm  in 
the  cool  element"  of  unworldly  con- 
templative feeling,  **  with  their  garlands 
and  singing-robes  about  them."  VVhen 
her  beauties  were  thus  unveiled  to  their 
eyes,  her  riches  strewn  at  their  feet, 
the  social  spirit,  strong  in  all  lofty  in- 
tellects, then  and  not  till  then  prompt- 
ed, importuned,  and  at  last,  with  gentle 
violence,  forced  them  to  the  presence 
of  their  brethren ;  that  is,  to  seeking 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  in  their 
delight;  as  one  who  finds  a  treasure, 
or    has   a  fortune   devolved   to  him. 
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never  rests  tiU  he  has  run  to  tell  his 
whole  fiunily  what  has  be&llen  him. 

There  are  minds  which  extract  out 
of  every  thing  in  nature  food  for  senti- 
ment. From  the  silvery  and  blush- 
coloured  shelly  and  the  living  crystal 
of  the  gelly  on  the  sea-shore,  to  the 
mountainous  aud  thundering  sea  itself 
in  a  storm;  from  the  cottage-child 
singing,  hid  in  deep  grass  flowering  in 
the  blue  and  sweet  noonday,  accom- 
panied by  the  humming*bee  on  the 
clover  flower,  to  the  blue  and  bloated 
body  of  its  saiior-fiither,  that  moment 
thrown  lip  ghastly  on  a  solitary  sand- 
bank, there  to  lie  like  a  polypus,  rolled 
over  by  the  tide,  and  torn  by  birds  of 
prey; — all  is  food  for  sentiment,  in 
terror,  in  pity,  or  in  beauty.  The 
paragon  of  such  minds  was  Shake- 
speare's ;  such  a  mind  was  Webster*8, 
a  humble  pansh-clerk  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom;  that  sombre,  solemn,  truly- 
tragical  one,  which  created  the  terrible 
scenes  of  the  dying  Duchess  of  Malfy, 
kept  from  that  rest  in  death  she  seeks 
by  a  whole  band  of  involuntary  tor- 
mentors, a  dance  of  madmen; — such 
was  Marlow*s,  he  who  depicted  before 
Shakespeare  the  agonies  of  reluctant 
royalty  discrowning  its  own  head — the 
horrors  of  the  same  majesty  knee-deep 
in  the  castle -filtfi  of  an  underground 
dungeon,  watched  by  murderers  and 
afraid  to  sleep,  though  half-dead  for 
want  of  sleep,  lest  they  should  seize 
the  opportunity  of  his  filing  eyelids 
to  make  that  sleep  eternal.  With  such 
men,  to  foel,  to  tliink,  to  write,  were 
almost  as  one  act  It  was  the  natural 
tendency  of  such  habits  of  the  mind  to 
seclude,  in  a  degree,  their  possessor 
from  the  worldlings  round  him  ;  how- 
ever his  wants  or  even  sociability  might 
intimately  connect  him  bodily  with 
them  in  their  busiest  resorts.  Still  the 
most  frequent  abode  of  such  a  spirit 
must  be  in  the  lofty  solitude  of  its  own 
philosophic  melancholy.  From  that 
still  vantage  ground,  not  only  does  the 
solitary  look  down  on  the  whole  hu- 
man species  with  all-di£ferent  eyes 
from  those  jostling  in  the  crowd — not 
only  does  ne  regard  the  living  mass, 
instead  of  individually  hurrying  on 
each  to  some  proud  and  happy  bourn 
of  his  own,  as  rolling  on  to  a  universal 
grave  in  one  motley  tide,  like  a  leaf- 
strewn  river  to  its  fail — but  his  sQlemn' 
vision  turns  inward ;  his  own  mind, 
in  all  its  shadows  and  its  few  gleams 
of  vivid  sunlight,  lies  exposed  like  a 
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map  before,  him ;  or,  to  speak  as  poets 
write,  like  the  disk  of  the  moon  seen 
through  a  night-  telescope  —  dusky^ 
doubtfol,  yet  grand,  with  conjectures 
of  volcanic  ruin.  Now  in  this  with- 
drawal to  the  watch-tower  of  supfo- 
mundane  thought,  consists  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  intense  literary  character 
— of  that  only  I  speak.  From  this 
arises  that  dramatic  excellence  which 
those  minds  attained ;  that  keen  relish 
(by  contrast  of  utter  abstraction,  for 
the  most  part)  which  a  return  to  hu- 
manity, as  it  were,  afforded  them,  made 
them  intuitive  roasters  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  vivid  painters  of  that  scenic 
procession  and  pomp  of  many-coloured 
life  in  detail,  which,  from  their  habitual 
lone  stand,  ever  looked  in  the  mass  to 
them  but  a  vast  procession  of  mourners 
and  a  pomp  of  death.  I  am  so  habi- 
tuated to  soliloquy,  that  I  am  apt  to 
talk  as  one  reads — on  and  on.  The 
Major  I  hear  asleep  in  his  tent;  my 
two  boys  look  fast  also,  half  in  and 
half  out  of  mine;  the  sea  comes  in 
brimming,  and  gurgles  no  more  in  the 
hollow  banks  of  our  prison — all's 
asleep  but  that  fern-owl,  and  a  sea- 
mew  at  a  distance.  Are  you  awake 
yet? 

Amateur  Gipty.  Awake  and  atten- 
tive. 

1),  M.  Narcotics,  then,  have  no 
power  over  you.  Now  one  can  well 
imagine  that  some  cause  may  arise  to 
make  constant,  perpetual  to  the  mind 
which  I  have  described  its  dreary 
dreamy  insulation.  Solitude,  melan- 
choly—  not  that  finer  kind,  but  the 
offipring  of  worldly  disgust,  or  blighted 
passions,  or  remorse — death  of  friends, 
or  its  own  fiery  over-sensitive  character, 
formed  to  cause,  but  not  to  well  endure, 
that  cutting  off — for  ever  repulsing 
sympathetic  human  approach,  like  a 
never-sleeping  volcano,  yet  for  ever 
needing  that  sympathy, — one  or  all 
these  causes  may  shut  up  such  a  jarring 
mind  and  heart,  with  all  their  thoughts 
and  all  their  pains,  like  two  creatures 
of  hostile  natures,  each  with  its  whole 
mutual-hating  progeny  inclosed  in  a 
cage,  to  beat  each  other  and  themselves 
to  death  against  its  bars.  Writing,  in 
this  hermit  of  my  imagining,  would  be 
as  necessary  as  the  systole  of  the  heart 
filled  with  blood  to  life.  The  mind 
overcharged  with  its  contents,  like  that 
heart  with  the  tide  of  life,  must  find 
vent  or  perish.  Such  a  being,  in  the 
midst  of  his  eternal  civil  war  within, 
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would  have  said,  or  might,  not  many 
years  ago,  reflecting  on  his  own  forlorn- 
ness  at  gaze  on  his  own  desolation  of 
mind — "True,  'tis  sad,  'tis  terrible! 
a  dismal  prospect!  I  am  alone  in  a 
world  that  seems  not  my  world,  but 
the  bald  round  of  some  planet  peopled 
with  aliens  to  my  nature,  my  heart, 
my  feelings,  thoup^h  bearing  my  form. 
Tins  immense  of  stirring  life  I  look 
upon  daily  is'  to  me  but  as  a  restless 
sea,  and  this  raging  human  multitude 
as  its  waves,  from  whose  approach  I 
shrink  up  to  my  desert  rock — this  rock 
of  an  unexplored,  unregarded  mind. 
Yet  I  know — I  do  know — that  there 
is  a  sentient  power,  a  mind,  even 
sympathy  in  that  vast  body,  though 
my  own  fate  has  made  it  thus  un- 
kindred  to  mine.  What  then  ?  With 
this — this  poor  feather — [  will  com- 
mand those  sympathies  which  person- 
ally I  forego!  With  thU  I  am  not 
voiceless  in  my  desert,  nor  will  die 
dumb.  With  this  I  may  possibly  cause 
my  voice  to  be  heard  above  all  the 
uproar  of  that  living  war  of  waves — 
heard  to  that  hazy  shore  beyond,  even 
to  dim  and  far  posterity  I  With  this  I 
will  yet  talk,  lone  and  lost  man  though 
I  be — mind  to  mind,  with  the  unseen, 
unknown,  unborn!''  Thus  he  might 
have  soothed  himself,  while  there  re- 
mained for  him  an  open  court,  a  fair 
trial,  and  elbow-room,  unjostled  by 
impudent  pretenders.  Such  I  think 
was  the  sort  of  social  soothing  Rousseau 
found  in  the  praise  and  listening  of  a 
world  he  did  not  love — keeping  a  sort 
of  perpetual  levee  of  fine  minds  round 
him,  m  his  deepest  solitude,  writing 
out  music  for  bread  in  his  garret,  or 
floating  face  upward  at  his  length  on 
the  lake,  between  the  blue  of  the  clear 
depth  and  that  of  heaven  in  all  its 
summer ;  like  a  sleeping  spirit  poised 
in  the  mid  air  of  the  cerulean  concave. 

Amateur  Gipsy.  Yet  is  there  no  joy 
in  the  pen  apart  from  all  ambition? 
Hunger  of  praise, — is  that  all  which 
stimulates  genius  ? 

JD.  M.  To  me  it  seems  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  desire  of  being  praised  that 
actuates  writers,  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Communion  with  the  minds 
of  their  species  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est incentive  to  publication.  The  pain 
of  failure  is  not  so  much  mortified 
vanity f  as  baffled,  repulsed,  disap- 
pointed sociability.  What  is  an  author 
without  readers?  An  orator  without 
an  audience.     Demosthenes  himself. 


without  auditors,  and  admiring  ones 
too,  were  no  more  than  a  gibbering 
man  of  the  woods.  It  is  hard  for  the 
writer  of  ambition,  even  if  not  just 
ambition,  afler  enduring  that  solitari- 
ness of  study  and  preparation  for  the 
grand  trial,  when  at  last  the  eventful 
step  is  taken,  to-  come  forth  only  to 
endure  the  saidder  solitude  of  neglect, 
the  living  burial  of  obscurity.  But 
supposing  his  aspirings  well  founded, 
that  he  has  stored  his  mind  with 
images,  exercised  himself  in  combining 
and  reflning  them,  forced  acquaintance 
by  dint  of  lonely  labour  with  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  antiquity  in  their  disused 
tongues — that,  above  aU,  be  feels  that 
vindis  vis  atumi,  or  whatever  genius  is, 
within  him  (although  we  no  longer 
speak  of  Miltonic  genius)— I  say  what 
dethronement — even  Napoleon's,  or 
the  Swede's,  or  Bajazet's,  I  bad  almost 
said  or  Belshazzar's — what  imprison- 
ment or  what  prostration  of  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul,  can  exceed  the 
fall  of  the  heaven-bom  hope  of  genius  ? 
Would  not  the  fate  of  such  a  man 
be  like  that  of  Demosthenes,  had 
the  orator  been  doomed  to  spend  all 
life  in  that  cave  where  he  immured 
himself — to  ever  listen  to  its  melan- 
choly drip,  or  declaim  for  ever  to  those 
deaf  waves  on  that  solitary  shore  where 
he  painfully  learned  to  declaim,  there 
to  waste  all  his  impassioned  eloquence 
against  its  senseless  thunder?  Yes — 
Genius,  at  this  day  addressing  the  read- 
ing world,  is  in  that  predicament. 

Amateter  Gipsy.  But  all  successful 
authors  have  not  had  their  ordeal  of 
the  cave,  or  the  sea-shore,  or  even  that 
of  the  midnight  lamp  which  cost  Milton 
his  eyes.  Moore  and  Scott  are  exam- 
ples— when  was  their  living  burial  ? 

D.M.  Exceptions  do  not  destroy 
the  truth  established  by  experience. 
Abundant  evidence  exists  of  the  lonely 
and  melancholy  habits  of  poets ;  enough 
to  authorise  our  calling  such  their  fate. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  which  impels  them 
to  solitude  and  gloom  is  inseparable 
from  the  poetic  temperament.  If  not, 
still  that  frequent  converse  with  the 
famous  dead,  rather  than  living,  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  their 
character ;  and  to  this  much  seclusion 
is  necessary.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  intense  devotion  to  the  hope  of 
literary  fame  fulfilled  its  own  promise ; 
for  there  was  a  time  when  this  our 
island  was  not  peopled  with  authon. 
In  the  really  Augustan  age  of  English 
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literature  (the  Eliiabethan),  tliis  longf 
preparation  for  authorship  was  not 
deemed  any  thing  romantic.  But  in 
our  age  such  a  pains-taking  personage, 
1  suspect,  would  reap  ridicule  instead 
of  respect  for  his  pains. 

Amateur  Oip^*  But  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  classical  and  jpolite  attain- 
ments are  actually  deemed  superfluous 
to  our  professed  writers  by  tnis  £isti- 
dious  age  ? 

X>.  M,  What  I  would  say  is,  that  a 
oertain  frame  of  mind,  produced  by 
long  contemplation  of  the  best  models 
in  composition,  as  well  as  the  noblest 
objects  in  nature,  is  essential  to  future 
grandeur  of  literary  effort;  and  this 
preparatiTe  course  demands  that  tem- 
porary mental  fiirewell  to  the  world  I 
spoke  of,  the  pains  of  which  the  public 
(as  not  desiring  any  high  effort,  or 
valuing  it  if  made)  is  not  disposed  to 
compensate  by  one  smile  more  than  it 
bestows  on  every  smart  and  agreeable 
scribbler  of  fashion.  A  writer,  therefore, 
thus  to  come  blinking  abroad  from  the 
dusk  of  his  study,  among  the  gay 
authors  of  '^  the  day,''  would  resemble 
an  owl  among  canary-birds,  all  singing 
together  in  a  golden-wired  aviary,  full 
in  the  sun.  As  I  have  sketched  the 
mind  of  such  an  anchoret,  let  us,  before 
we  retire,  take  a  peep  at  the  man,  as  he 
sits  wasting  life's  taper  as  vainly  as  that 
which  is  dying  out  before  him  in  the 
socket,  long  after  midnight.  The  muse 
(as  we  may  designate  his  passion  for 
letters,  whether  poetical  or  no)  has 
been  to  him  a  sort  of  fatal  Egeria. 
Nothing  more  pure,  gentle,  or  harmo- 
nious than  her  first  whispered  invita- 
tion to  his  sanguine  youth — to  turn 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  and  its 
ways —  turn  to  the  solemn  wood  with 
her,  the  silent,  shaded,  still,  sunshiny 
wood  of  pensive  thoughtfulness  1  to 
return  to  the  full  glare  of  sun  and 
world  when  he  would — only  to  disport 
for  awhile  and  away.  But  what  young 
enthusiast  has  not  experienced  the 
strange  and  sweet  spell  which  bound 
bim  to  the  soft  sod  and  labyrinthine 
glades  of  that  wood,  as  soon  as  entered 
—how  hard  to  return,  how  irksome, 
bow  wearisome  return,  when  by  force 
accomplished  ?  Once  become  a  feme- 
smit  student,  thenceforth  study  and 
fisime  are  the  only  sun  and  moon  of 
the  enthusiast.  Thither,  then,  our  in- 
vited goes,  and  stays;  and  regards 
evciy  whisper  of  the  siren  as  the 
oracle  of  a  true  Egeria,  tenfold  dearer 


for  the  sweet  secret  of  her  call,  pent  in 
his  own  bosom  like  a  sin  from  his 
nearest  kindred,  though  prompting 
nothing  but  the  noblest  aims,  the 
utmost  benevolence  to  his  brother  roao, 
and  down  to  the  very  worm.  Then 
comes  a  sort  of  moonlight  dimness, 
and  a  dulled  souodlessness,  on  that 
glare  and  tumult  of  the  world  in  all 
its  glories,  to  his  mind's  eye  and  ear, 
which  grows  and  grows  into  a  dusk, 
and  almost  a  silence — still  not  dread- 
ful, though  solemn.  And  though  friends 
wonder  at  the  apathy  with  which  a 
youth  can  look  and  listen  to  those 
worldly  temptations  of  every  sense,  in 
which  even  palsied  age  finds  music 
and  strong  attraction — be  has  his  joy ! 
Let  them  wonder !  Little  they  know 
what  a  green,  glorious,  more  delicious 
world  he  has  in  prospect,  his  secret 
own! — on  wliat  a  bank  of  lilies  and 
without  spot  he  is  reposing  himself, 
in  readiness  for  the  ascent  of  that 
paradise  of  the  mountain  before  him, 
which  has  become  to  him  the  world, 
shining  glorified  by  the  purple  morn- 
ing, in  the  (not  long)  perspective  of 
the  tangled  vista  of  his  wooa — which 
he  will  disentangle,  and  clear,  and 
penetrate — how  soon  1  And  then  ! 
No  wonder  that  every  moment  devoted 
to  the  eveiy-day  tasks  of  common  life 
seems  a  moment  stolen  from  life.  His 
new  birth  is  finished.  He  walks  this 
wearisome  world  still,  but  is  the  crea- 
ture of  another.  No,  as  yet  there  is 
no  other.  Clouds  and  shadows  still 
hover  round  that  fine  hill's  narrow  path. 
Fame  is  still  but  a  hope,  a  doubt — 
meanwhile  the  change  in  his  actual 
existence  is  become  a  certainty.  Thus 
he  begins  to  feel,  in  his  intellectual  life, 
a  fear  and  failing  of  heart,  and  irf  that 
outward  diurnal  scene  the  natural  sad- 
ness of  a  world  without  hope.  An  aim- 
less hopeless  world  who  can  endure  ? 
Voluntarily,  who  would  return  to  such  ? 
Especially,  seeing  that  every  step  taken 
in  it  is  one  lost  to  the  path  of  his  only 
aim  and  hope.  Perhaps  he  is  of  ardent 
passions.  If  he  withhold  himself  from 
tender  ties,  he  lives  loveless,  unloved, 
and  is  miserable.  If  he  venture  on 
them,  he  pines  for  the  svireet  society  of 
his  little  ones,  whose  prattle  no  music 
less  sweet  than  that  of  hope-fed  learn* 
ing,  no  jealous  mistress  less  diving  than 
Urania  herself,  should  have  forced  him 
to  even  partially  renounce.  Oh,  but 
he  will  come  forth  (so  whispers  vanity) 
a  glorified  being,  and  they  too  shaU 
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share  that  glory  by  reflection  I   Though 
he  live  friendless,  it  is  that  he  may 
make  ^mankind  his  friend/'  and  by 
consequence    theirs.       Behold    him 
eroer|^  at  last — alasl    to  the  unro- 
mantle  world  which  laughs  at  enthu- 
siasm— he  is  a  child  for  its  ignorance 
of  it,  and  a  madman  for  his  claim  upon 
it.    Had  he  become  a  gay  and  worldly 
man,  he  would  have  better  qualified 
himself  for  obtaining  its  applause,  than 
by  all  that  martyrdom  of  his  heart  and 
social  feelings.    He  is  indeed  like  a 
child  which  has  wandered  into  a  wood 
at  earliest  dawn,  tempted  by  the  peep- 
ing rubies  of  wood-strawberries  in  tne 
ground-ivy  and  mosses,  and  insects  in 
their  emerald  and  golden  armours,  the 
gilding  streaks  of  sunrise,  the  moving 
mosaic  of  the  summer  green  leaves*  sha- 
dows, flickering — whatever  can  charm 
a  young  eye,  as  does  Parnassus  seen  bv 
sunrise  a  young  poet.    He  is  like  such 
a  child,  who  wanders  there  lost— yet 
so  delighted  that  he  forgets  that  he  u 
lost;  till  coming  out,  with  his  little 
childish  harvest  of  treasure,  he  finds 
the  sun  he  left  mounting,  low — the 
landscape  he  left  brilliant,  dull,  with  a 
cloudy  afternoon.    The  child  may  find 
his  liome,  and  rest,  and  mother's  smile 
again— tiie  man  never.    He  is  trans- 
figured to  himself  and  to  others.  After 
tlmt  sweeter  voice  of  the  Muse,  and 
her  low  and  sweet  duet  with  Hope, 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  voice  of 
man  sounds— oh,  how  harsh  it  sounds  1 
There  is  no  music  after  theirs — no  lisht 
after   that   delicious   twilight   of  his 
Egerian  grove  of  contemplation ;  the 
sun  itself  is  grown  a  goigeous  imper- 
tinent—it looks  reproach  at  his  listless 
distaste  of  worldly   tasks;   the  very 
smoothest  highway  of  life  seems  rugged 
as  a  rock  after  his  soundless  foot-fall 
on  the  moss  velvet  of  its  labyrinthine 
walks,  in  all  their  dew  and  silence. 
His  nerves  shrink  from  the  impressions 
even  of  common  life's  demands,  like 
the  flesh  abraded  of  its  skin,  that  will 
ache  at  the  very  air  that  is  our  life. 
He  shivers  and  pines  after  his  solitude ; 
but  that  also  is  now  transformed,  with 
the  silencing  of  its  sweet  oracle,  by  Uie 
stern  new  faith — the  ascendancy  of 
fashion  over  fame,  of  mo^k  science 
over  poetry.     Dumb  is  his  lifelong 
haunt,   dumb   the   every  day   scene 
around  him — all  dumb  and  Joyless. 
Thus  become    an   outcast,   and   sad 
looker-on  of  the  great  family  of  man, 
instead  of  an  actor,  he  has  time  and 


tact  to  pry  disconsolately  severe  into 
their  characien.  He  is  conscious  of  a 
sort  of  perpetual  imprisonment  vrithin 
himself;  having  much,  perhaps,  worthy 
of  living  in  other  men's  minds,  which 
he  knows  he  must  carry  to  his  grave. 
Hence  secret  wrath  and  disgust.  And 
now  his  loo  keen  sense  of  the  self- 
tormenting  madness  of  man  wakes  his 
sorrowful  anger;  and  this  is  called 
misanthropy.  Excess  of  feeling  makes 
him  impatient  of  many  things  unfelt 
by  the  gross  and  self-absoibed  man  of 
the  world ;  and  this  is  called  selfish- 
ness ttid  want  of  feeling,  if  it  find  vent 
in  fuiv.  He  is  full  of  miseiy ;  there- 
fore fiercely  intolerant  of  the  least 
unjust  and  wanton  addition  to  it.  In 
short,  loving  children,  he  has  lived 
childless — not  nnoourted  by  fortune, 
he  has  lived  unfortunate — the  extra- 
vagance of  his  eager  genius  has  classed 
hi  01  with  fools  in  the  vulgar  estimation 
^of  a  hopeful,  aspiring,  social  man, 
he  is  become  a  hopeless,  sunken-heart- 
ed, savage,  solitary  one.  He  feels  that 
he  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  world,  nor 
has  he  any  longer  delight  in  his  wood 
(the  dumb,  the  hope-deserted!);  and 
loiters  and  laneuishes  out  the  remnant 
of  his  blasted  life,  a  nondescript, 
all  shunned,  misunderstood  outcast 
of  both.  Petty  minds,  whose  po»- 
sessors  are  ever  children,  delight  to 
call  him  mad,  in  that  spirit  of  half  play, 
half  malice,  which  prompts  vulgar  and 
ill-taught  chiklren  to  persecute  a  mad- 
man. Perhaps,  after  all,  they  speak 
truth  without  knowing  it,  and  so  are 
more  bitterly  injurious  tiian  they  mean 
to  be ;  for  in  this  case,  at  least,  '*  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel." 

Afnatew  Gipiy,  Let  us  hope  your 
picture  of  blighted  ambition  in  lite« 
rature  over-coloured.  But  do  you 
design  the  prototype  of  your  copy  or 
caricature  to  be  viewed  as  an  author 
disappointed  afier  trial  or  before? 

D,  M,  Oh,  assuredly  before  I  A 
man  who  could  deliberately  get  up  a 
^ork,  submit  it  to  the  modem  critical 
court,  and  thus  limit  his  ambition  to 
that  ephemeral  reward  which  the  high- 
est genius  can  now  expect,  would 
neither  have  devoted  himself  to  such 
an  ambition  with  that  kind  of  fury 
from  his  earliest  i^,  nor  snSv  that 
intense  pain  and  dark  conversion  of 
character  from  its  failure.  Assuredly 
before.  Such  a  roan  would  be  (and  for 
ever  be)  one  of  the  '*  unknown  poets." 
A  volume  of  mournful  interest  might 
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perhaps  be  writteD  on  the  fates  of 
the  little  ''unknowns/'  explored  and 
dragged  to  light  from  the  shepherds' 
haunts  of  the  mountain-side  and  sheep- 
fold  in  the  dingle,  and  even  from  the 
city  purlieus. — But  see !  the  moon  is 
near  its  set — or  else  that  thick  haze 
we  see  rolled  immense  along  that  dim 
magnificent  coast,  to  beyond  Barmouth, 
gives  that  appearance  to  it  of  a  beam- 
less  globe  of  fire. 

Amateur  Gipey.  What  a  fine  back- 
gtound  its  disc  just  now  gives  to  that 
promontory  rock  not  far  off— isn't  it 
a  dark  rock? 


D.  M.  It  towers,  indeed,  like  a  rock 
upon  a  rock ;  but  diat  black  bulk  you 
see  as  it  were  hanging  in  air,  cut  off 
by  the  moonlight  fog  from  the  level 
below,  is  the  ruinous  castle  of  Harlech, 
once  overhanging  that  sea,  now  a  mile 
of  sand-hills  distant  from  it.  You  can 
see  through  it  now:  the  red  moon 
behind  shews  trees  branching  across 
the  clefis  time  has  made  in  its  round 
towers.  Goodnight.  By  day,  perhaps, 
we'll  have  a  talk  of  our  prose. 

Amateur  Gipty,  Peace  be  with  you ! 
[Exeunt  into  respective  tenis. 


THE  DATS  OF  YOB.E ! 

Awake  the  harp  that  slumbers — 

The  merry  harp  of  old, 
And  tell,  in  lightsome  numbers, 

Of  England^ s  age  of  gold ; 
When  honour  won  the  guerdon, 

And  merit  wore  the  crest. 
And  labour,  from  its  burden, 

Found  sunny  spots  for  rest. 
In  the  days  of  yore ! 

Oh  1  sing  the  days  of  glory. 

When  nobles  graced  their  state 
By  deeds  that  live  in  story ; 

When  every  castle-gate 
Was  open  to  the  stranger; 

Then  wassail  flowed  for  all. 
While  songs  of  love  and  danger 

Rang  through  the  feudal  ball. 
In  the  days  of  yore! 

Wake  England's  harp  to  glory ! 

It  vrill  not  waken  now : 
She  has  no  mighty  story. 

Nor  garland  for  her  brow ; 
No  wassail-cups  are  flowing, 

To  cheer  the  stranger  ffuest ; 
No  hearth  with  embers  glowing. 

Where  pilgrim  feet  may  rest. 
As  in  days  of  yore ! 
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THE  SONGS  OF  FRAKCE. 
ON  WINEy  WAR,  WOEMEM,  WOODEN  SBOES,  FILOSOPHY,  FROGS,  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

(  From  the  Prout  PapenJ) 

Chapter  III. — Filosopht. 

<«  Quando  Gallat  caatat,  Petrus  flet.*'— Sixtus  F.  PonU  Max, 


"  Si  de  nos  coqs  la  voix  altiere 
Troubia  Th^ritier  de  St.  Pierre 
Gr&ce  aux  annates  auiourd'hui, 
Nos  poules  Yont  poniue  poar  lui." 

B^ranger* 


"  If  old  St.  Peter  on  his  rock 
Wept  when  he  heard  the  Gallic  cock. 
Has  not  the  good  French  hen  (God  bless  her !) 
Laid  many  an  egg  for  bis  successor?" 

PrmU. 


Before  we  plunge  with  Prout  into  the  depths  of  French  Philosophy,  we  must 
pluck  a  crow  with  the  iStm.  Not  often  does  it  occur  to  us  to  notice  a  newspq)er 
criticism ;  nor,  indeed,  in  this  case,  should  we  condescend  to  wax  angry  at  the 
dischai^ge  of  the  penny-a-liner's  popgun,  were  it  not  that  an  imputation  has  been 
cast  on  the  good  father's  memory,  woicb  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  must  be  wiped 
away.  The  caitiff  who  writes  in  the  Sun  has,  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  thrown 
out  a  hint  that  these  songs,  and  specifically  his  brilliant  translation  of''  Malbrook/' 
were  written  ''  under  vinous  inspiration  I''  A  false  and  atrocious  libel  this,  to  use 
the  language  of  Tom  Duncombe,  and  an  instance  of  the  unparalleled  audacity  of 
the  press.  Great  mental  powers  and  superior  cleverness  are  too  often  supposed 
to  derive  assistance  from  the  bottle.  Thus  the  virtue  of  the  elder  Cato  {priici 
Catonii)  is  most  unjustifiably  ascribed  to  potations  by  the  giddy,  unreflecting 
Horace ;  and  a  pro&ne  French  sophist  has  attributed  Noah's  escape  from  the 
Flood  to  his  partiality  for  the  vine : 


"  No6  le  patriarche, 
Si  c^lebre  par  Tarohe, 

Aima  fort  le  ius  du  tonnean ; 
Fuisqu'il  plauta  la  vigne, 
Convenes  qu*6tait  digne 

De  ne  point  se  noyer  dans  I'eau  \'* 


"  To  have  drown*d  an  old  chap, 
Sach  a  friend  to  '  the  tKp,' 

The  Flood  would  have  felt  compnnetioii : 
Noah  owed  his  escape 
To  his  love  for  the  grape ; 

And  his '  ark '  was  an  empty  puncheon." 


The  illustrious  Queen  Anne,  who,  like  our  own  Regina,  encouraged  literature 
and  patronised  wit,  was  similarly  calumniated  af^er  her  death,  when  her  statue 
was  put  up  where  it  now  stands,  with  its  back  to  Paul's  church  and  its  face 
turned  towards  that  celebrated  corner  of  the  churchyard  which  in  those  days  was 
a  brandy-shop.  Nay,  was  not  our  late  dignified  Lord  Chancellor  equally  lam- 
pooned, without  the  slightest  colour  of  a  pretext,  excepting,  perhaps,  *'  because 
his  nose  is  red,"  and  also  because,  instead  of  writing  as  formerly  in  the  "  bloody 
old  Time$f'  he  had  chosen  to  scribble  latterly  in  the  Blue  and  Yellow.  Good 
reason  has  he  to  curse  his  evil  genius,  and  to  exclaim  with  Ovid  — 

'*  Ingenio  peril  Naso  poeta  meo  !" 

But  to  return  to  Prout.  We  were  prepared,  by  our  previous  experience 
and  our  knowledge  of  history,  for  this  outbreak  of  calumny  in  his  case ;  and  we 
knew,  by  a  reference  to  the  biography  of  Christopher  Columbus,  of  Galileo,  and 
ofDr.  Faustus  (the  great  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing),  that  his  intellectual 
superiority  would  raise  up  a  host  of  adversaries  prepared  to  malign  him  in  every 
possible  shape,  and,  if  necessary,  to  accuse  him  of  witchcraft.  The  writer  in 
the  Sun  has  not  yet  gone  cjuite  so  far  in  his  impeachment,  contenting  himself  for 
the  present  with  the  assertion  that  the  father  penned  *'  the  Songs  of  France  *'  to 
the  sound  of  a  gurgling  flagon — 


« 


Aux  dou^  gloux  gloux  quefaU  la  houteilU,* 


The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  When  Demosthenes  shaved  his  head,  and  spent 
the  winter  in  a  cellar  transcribing  the  works  of  Thucydides,  'twas  said  of  nim, 
on  his  emerging  into  the  light  of  the  ^nfut,  that  "  his  speeches  smelt  of  oil." 
It  was  sUled  of  that  locomotive  knight,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  whose  epic  poem 
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on  King  Arthur  is  now  (like  Bob  Montgomeiy's  Omnipreunce)  nowhere  to  be 
foundy  that  he 

"  Wrote  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach-wbeels." 

In  allusion  to  Byron*s  lameness,  it  was  hinted  by  some  Zoitus  that  he  penned 
not  a  few  of  his  verses  itans  pede  in  uno.  Even  a  roan*s  genealogy  is  not  safe 
from  inuendo  and  inference ;  for  Sam  Rogers  having  discovered,  from  his  song, 
^  Le  Taiieur  ei  la  Fee,^  that  B^ranger*s  father  was  a  tailor,  pronounced  his  pa- 
rentage and  early  impressions  to  be  the  cause  why  he  was  such  a  capital  hand 
at  a  hem-a-stich.  If  a  similar  analogy  can  hold  good  in  Tom  Moore's  case, 
it  will  no  doubt  become  obvious  why  hi$  compositions  are  so  '^  highly  spiced," 
his  taste  so  ^  liquorish,"  and  his  muse  so  prodigal  of  *'  sugar-candy. 

But  is  it  come  to  this?  must  we  needs,  at  this  time  of  day,  vindicate  the  holy 
man's  character  ?  and  are  we  driven  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  sobriety  ?  — 
he»  whose  frugal  life  was  proverbial,  and  whose  zeal,  hacked  by  personal  example^ 
was  all-powerful  to  win  his  parishioners  from  the  seduction,  of  Barleycorn,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  habit  of  temperance,  ad  bonamfrugem  reducere/  He,  of  whom 
it  might  be  predicated,  that  while  a  good  conscience  was  the  juge  convivium  of 
his  mind,  his  corporeal  banquet  was  a  perpetual  red-herring  I  Water-cresses,  so 
abundant  on  that  bleak  hill,  were  his  only  luxury ;  for  he  belonged  to  that  class  of 
Pythagorean  philosophers  of  whom  Virgil  speaks,  in  his  description  of  the  plague : 

"  Non  illis  epuls  nocuere  repdstae  : 
Frondibus  et  victa  pascuntar  simplicis  herb»." — Georg,  III. 

Cicero  tells  us,  in  hisTusculan  Questions  (what  he  might  have  read  in  Xenophon), 
that  water-cresses  were  a  favourite  diet  in  Persia.  His  words  are :  '*  Persff  nihil 
ad  panem  adhibebant  pneter  naslurtitan,*'  (Ttuc.  Quest,  v.,  140).  I  only  make 
this  remark  en  passant,  as  it  would  seem,  in  comparing  Ireland  with  Tommy's 
*'  delightful  province  of  the  sun,"  that  round  towers  and  water-cresses  are  common 
to  both  countries :  a  matter  somewhat  singular,  since  the  taste  for  water-grass 
is  by  no  means  generally  diffused  among  European  nations.  Pliny,  indeed 
(lib.  xix.,  cap.  viii.),  goes  so  far  as  to  stale,  that  this  herb  creates  an  unpleasant 
titillation  in  the  nose:  ''  Nasturtium  nomen  accepit  d  narium  tormento,*'  But 
Spenser  says  of  the  native  Irish,  that  *'  wherever  they  found  a  plot  of  shamrocks 
or  water-cresses,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  ^^ — iS/<i/e  of  Ireland,  a.d.  1580. 

When  we  assert  that  Prout  was  thus  a  model  of  abstemiousness,  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  convey  the  notion  that  he  was  inhospitable.  Is  not  his  Carousal  on 
record  in  the  pages  of  Reg  in  a  ?  and  will  it  not  be  remembered  when  the  feast  of 
O'Rourke  is  forgotten  ?  If  a  friend  chanced  to  drop  into  his  hut  on  a  frosty  night, 
he  felt  no  more  scruple  in  cracking  with  his  guest  a  few  bottles  of  Medoc  than 
George  Knapp,  the  redoubtable  mayor  of  Cork,  in  demolishing,  with  his  municipal 
club,  a  mad-oog's  pericranium.  Nor  were  his  brother-clergy  in  that  diocese  less 
remarkable  for  well-ordered  conviviality.  Horace,  in  his  trip  to  Brundusium, 
says,  that  parish-priests  are  only  bound  (on  account  of  their  poverty)  to  supply 
a  stranger  with  a  fire-side  of  bog- wood,  and  potatoes  and  salt  — 

"  Suppeditant  parochi  quod  debent  Ixgna  salemqtu:*' 

whereas  he  foolishly  imagines  that  nothing  can  surpass  a  bishop's  hospitality  — 

"  Pontificum  potiore  ccenis." 

Were  the  poet  now-a-days  to  make  a  trip  to  Cork,  he  would  find  matters  managed 
vice  versd,  and  the  advice  of  Paul  to  bishop  Timothy  (ch.  iii.)  forgotten. 

From  all  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  and  still  more  from  what  we  could  add, 
if  inclined  to  be  wrathful,  Prout's  calumniators  may  learn  a  lesson  of  forbearance 
and  decorum.  His  paths  are  the  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace ;  but  beware 
of  crossing  him  in  his  walk  of  literature,  or  molesting  him  in  his  rambles  through 
the  byways  of  Parnassus.  We  are  determined  to  protect  him  from  assault ; 
we  are  re«dy  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  in  his  defence.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
throw  an  apple  of  discord,  but  Prout  is  the  apple  of  our  eye.  Let  the  man  in 
^  the  Sun  "  read  how  Daniel  O'Rourke  fell  from  "  the  moon  ;"  or  rather  let  him 
recollect  the  Dutch  ambassador's  answer  to  the  grand  monarque,  when  Louis 
shewed  him  his  own  royal  face  painted  in  the  disc  of  an  emblematic  "  Sol " : 
<*  Je  vois  avec  plaisir  voire  miyeUi  dans  leplus  grand  des  astrej. 

Oliver  Yorke. 
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WatirgratAiU^  Ihe.  1859. 
The  historian  of  Charles  &e  Fifth,  in 
that  verv  remarkable  chapter  of  his 
immortal  work  wherein  he  disoonrseth 
ofthe  children  of  Loyola,  in  reference 
to  which  there  is  a  paper  in  my  chest 
[already  published,  O.  Y.]  takes  the 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  asto- 
nishment that  so  learned  a  body  of 
men  should  never  have  produced,aroong 
crowds  of  poets,  critics,  divines,  meta- 
physicians, orators,  and  astronomers, 
^  one  single  phUotopkerr*  By  the 
ghost  of  Confucius!  O  Robertson  I 
thou  hast  in  that  ilk  made  a  most  rare 
discovery  I  nor  does  it  in  the  least  dis- 
parage the  value  of  thy  mare's  nest 
that  its  egg  is  a  bit  paradoxical.  But 
as  I  verily  believe  that  I  have  been  sent 
into  this  sublunary  world  for  the  special 
purpose  of  detecting  plagiarism  in  the 
most  recondite  recesses  of  the  literary 
domain,  1  must  accomplish  my  mission 
in  the  Scotch  professor's  case,  and  pre- 
mise by  acquainting  the  public,  that 
this  sagacious  observation,  this  ingeni- 
ous maggot,  was  first  generated  in  the 
prolific  brain  of  the  notorious  O'Alem- 
oert,  himself  an  undeniable  '*  philo- 
sopher/' Every  one  I  imagine  knows 
what  guess-sort  of  wiseacre  France 
gave  birth  to  in  the  person  of  that 
•algebraical  gentleman.  I  say  France 
in  general,  using  advisedly  the  wholt" 
tak  term,  as  none  ever  knew  who  his 

Earents  were  in  detail,  he,  like  myself, 
aWng  graduated  in  a  foundling  hos- 
pital. By  the  by,  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  which  I  shall  record  for 
Disraeli  "  il  curioto,"  that  in  the 
noble  seminary  da  Enfant  Tnmvis^ 
that  grand  metropolitan  magazine  for 
anonymous  contributions,  where  he 
became  learned  in  all  the  science  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  future  geometer  was 
only  known  by  the  name  of  '*  Jaguet 
le  Rondy*  which  he  exchanged  in  after- 
life for  the  more  sonorous  title  of 
D'Alembert:  sot  rendering  himself 
thereby  a  whit  more  capable  of  finding 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  To  be 
sure,  in  that  fancy  he  only  imitated  his 
illustrious  fellow-labourer  in  the  in- 
fernal vineyard,  Fran9ois  Arouet,  whom 
mortals  call  "  Voltaire"  by  his  own 
particular  desire.  Now  Robertson,  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ought  to  have 
known,  when  he  adopted,  second-hand, 
the  above  piece  of  absurdity,  that  by 


the  teim  philoMplier  theFreoch  infidel 
meant  any  thing  but  a  well-tegufarted, 
toand,  and  sagacious  mind,  reposing 
in  calm  grandeur  on  the  rock  of  Reve- 
lation, and  looking  on  with  acomfiil 
pity  while  modem  sophists  go  through 
all  the  drunken  capers  of  emancipated 
acepticism.  Does  the  historian,  grave 
aqd  thoughtful  as  he  elsewhere  ever  is, 
mean  by  that  passage  to  counteoanoe 
such  vagaries  of  human  reason  ?  or 
does  he  deem  the  wild  maies  of  the 
philosophic  dance,  in  which  Hobbesi, 
Spinoza,  his  counUymen  David  Hume 
and  Monboddo,  ioin  with  Diderot, 
Helvetius,  and  D  Holbac,  worthy  of 
applause  and  imitation  ? 

"  Saltantes  satyros  imitabitor  Alpbesi. 
boeuBV 

If  such  be  the  blissful  vision  of  Au 
philosophy,  then,  indeed,  may  we  ex- 
claim, with  the  judicious  poet  of  Eton 
College, ''  Tis  folly  to  be  wise  !'*  But 
if  to  possess  an  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  human  nature — if  to  ken  with  in- 
tuitive glance  all  the  secrets  of  men's 
hearts  —  if  to  control  the  passions — ^if 
to  gain  ascendency  by  sheer  intellect 
over  mankind — if  to  civilise  the  savage 
—  if  to  furnish  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dian and  American  hemisphere,  as  well 
as  professors  to  the  Universities  of 
Europe,  and  '^  confessors"  to  the  court 
of  kings,  be  characteristics  of  genuine 
philosophy  and  mental  greatness,  allow 
me  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  Society 
that  is  no  more ;  the  downfiil  of  which 
was  the  signal  for  every  evil  bird  of 
bad  omen  to  flit  abroad  and  pollute 
the  world — 

"  Obecsniqae  canes,  importuiyBqae 
volucres.*' 

And  still,  though  it  may  sound  passing 
strange  to  the  ears  of  modem  demo- 
crats, the  first  treatise  on  the  grand 
popular  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  was  written  and  published 
in  Spam  by  a  Jesuit.  It  was  Father 
Mariana  who  first,  in  his  book  Dt  In- 
ititutione  Regitf  taught  the  bold  doc- 
trine, that  kings  are  but  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation,  freely  de^ 
veloping  what  was  timidly  hinted  at 
by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Bayle,  whom 
the  professor  will  admit  to  the  fbll 
honours  of  a  phUowphic  chair  of  pesti- 
lence,* acknowledges,  in  sundry  pass- 
ages, the  superior  sagacity  of  these 


*  "  Cathedra  pntiladim  "  is  the  Vulgate  translation  of  what  tbaauthorited  Chuioh. 
version  calls  the  "  chair  of  the  scomer/'  Psalm  i.  1.— O.  Y. 
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pious  men,  under  whom  he  studied  at 
Toulouse;  and  if,  by  accumulating 
doubts  and  darkness  on  the  truths  of 
Christianity^  he  has  merited  to  be  called 
the  cloud-compelling  Jupiter  among 
philosophers,  St^tknytfi^n  z*ut^  surely 
some  of  this  very  equivocal  praise  be- 
longs to  his  masters;  who,  moreover, 
sent  forth  from  their  schools  in  Des- 
cartes, in  Torricelli,  and  in  Bossuet, 
sound  specimens  of  reason  iDg  and 
wisdom. 

But  the  French  character  is  essen- 
tially unphilosophical.  Of  the  Greeks 
it  has  been  saia,  what  I  would  rather 
apply  to  our  merry  neighbours,  that 
they  were  **  a  nation  of  children,"  pos- 
sessing all  the  frolicsome  wildness, 
all  the  playful  attractiveness  of  that 
pleasant  epoch  in  life,  but  deficient  in 
the  graver  faculties  of  dispassionate  re- 
flection. 'ExXnns  mtu  wm^s,  y*ft9  h 
*'Exx.wt  itUit'  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
VAbbe  Bossa  gravely  discusses,  in  his 
Couri  de  Bella  Lettres,  the  question, 
**  whether  a  native  of  Germany  can 
possess  witf  The  phlegmatic  dwellers 
on  the  Danube  might  retort  by  pro- 
posing as  a  problem  to  the  University 
of  Gottiogeo,  An  datur  phihtopkut 
inter  GaUot?  Certain  it  is,  and  I 
know  them  well,  that  the  calibre  of 
their  mind  is  better  adapted  to  receive 
and  discharge  ^  small  shot"  than  ^  heavy 
metal.''  That  they  are  more  calculated 
to  shine  in  the  imaginative,  the  orna- 
mental, the  refined  and  delicate  depart- 
ments of  literature,  than  in  the  sober, 
sedate,  and  profound  pursuits  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  history  tells  of  their  ancestors,  when 
on  the  point  of  taking  the  canitol,  that 
they  were  foiled  and  discomfited  by  a 
goose. 

Cicero  bad  a  great  contempt  for  the 
guidance  of  Greek  philosophers  in 
matters  appertaining  to  religion,  think- 
ing, with  reason,  that  there  was  in  the 
Roman  gravity  a  more  fitting  disposi- 
tion of  mind  for  such  important  in- 
quiries— "  Cum  de  religione  agitur, 
Titum  Coruncanium  aut  Publium  Sc»- 
Tolam,/ion/t/^e«  maximos,  nonZenonem, 
aut  Cleanthum,  aut  Cbrysippum  se- 
quor."  {De  Nattard  DeorJ)  Ine  terms 
of  insulting  depreciation,  Grecubti 
and  GrtBoa  mendaXf  are  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Lsvtin  classics ;  and 
irom  Aristophanes  we  can  learn,  that 
Jrog'f  ^  talkative,  saltatory,  and  un- 
substantial noun  of  muUitude,  was  then 
applied  to  Greeks,  as  now-a»days  to 


Frenchmen.  But  of  this  more  anon 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  *^  firogs  and 
free-trade.*'  I  am  now  on  the  chapter 
of  philosophy. 

Vague  generalities  and  sweeping 
assertions  relative  to  national  character 
are  too  much  the  fashion  with  writers 
of  the  Puckler  Muskaw  and  Lady  Mor- 
gan school :  wherefore  I  select  at  once 
an  individual  illustration  of  my  theory 
concerning  the  French ;  and  i  hope  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  dealing  unfurly 
towards  them  when  I  put  forward  as  a 
sample  the  Marquis  de  Bufifon.  Of  all 
the  eloquent  prose  writers  of  Fkance, 
none  has  surpassed  in  graceful  and 
harmonious  diction  the  great  naturalist 
of  Burgundy.  His  work  combines  two 
qualities  rarely  found  in  conjunction 
on  the  same  happy  page,  viz.  accurate 
technical  information  and  polished  ele- 
gance of  style:  but  when  he  goes 
beyond  his  depth — when,  tired  of 
exquisite  delineations  and  graphic  de- 
picturings, he  forsakes  the  "  swan,"  the 
**  Arabian  horse,''  the  "  beaver,"  and 
the  **  ostrich,"  for  ^*  Sanconiatlion, 
Berosus,  and  the  cosmogony  of  the 
world,"  what  a  melancholy  ^ibition 
does  he  nuike  of  elaborate  insanity  and 
ingenious  dotage.  Not  to  leave  Moses 
a  leg  to  stand  on,  he  sweeps  away  at 
one  stroke  of  his  pen  the  ioundatioDS 
of  Genesis,  and  reconstructs  this  terra- 
queous planet  on  a  new  patent  prin- 
ciple. I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
acquire  a  comprehensive  notion  of  his 
system,  and,  aided  by  an  old  Jesuit, 
I  have  succeeded  in  condensing  the 
voluminous  dissertation  into  a  few 
lines,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
dissatisfied  vrith  the  Mosaic  statement, 
particularly  the  professon  at  the  school 
m  Gower  Street : — 

1.  lEn  the  beginning  was  the  Sun, 
fnm  which  a  splinter  was  shot  ofT  by 
chance,  and  that  was  onr  globe. 

S.  ISiiiti  the  globe  bad  for  its  nucleus 
melted  glass,  with  aa  envelope  of  hot 
water. 

S.  ISM  it  began  to  twirl  roond,  and 
became  somewhat  flattened  at  the  poles. 

4.  'Koto,  when  the  water  grew  cool, 
insects  began  to  appear,  and  shell-fish. 

5.  lElntl  from  the  accumulation  of 
shells,  particularly  oysters  (torn  i.,  4to 
edit.  p.  14),  the  earth  was  gradually 
formed,  with  ridges  of  mountains,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Monte  Teatacio  at  the 
gate  of  Rome. 

6.  10ttt  the  melted  glass  kept  warm 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  arctic  elimate 
was  as  hot  in  those  days  as  the  tmpioa 
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DOW  are :  witness  a  frozen  rhinoceros 
found  in  Siberia,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

To  all  which  discoveries  no  one 
will  be  so  illiberal  as  to  refuse  the 
appropriate  acclamation  of  '^  Very  fine 
oysters !" 

As  I  have  thus  furnished  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
with  a  compendious  substitute  for  the 


La  Th^orie  det  Eclipiet, 
(^Jupiter  loquitur,) 

Je  jure  le  Styx  ani  toumoie 

Dans  le  pajrs  de  Tartara, 

Qu'a  *'  CoUn-inaillard  "  on  joaera 
Or  BUS  i  tires  au  sort,  qu'on  voie 

Lequel  d'entre  vous  le  sera. 

Le  bon  Soleil  I'avait  bien  dit-~ 
Le  sort  lai  ^bnt  en  partage : 
Cbacnn  rit ;  et  suivant  Tusage, 

AaBsit6t  la  Lune  a'offnt 

Pour  lui  Toiler  son  beau  visage. 


It  would  be  a  scandalous  affair  in- 
deed, if  the  palm  of  absurdity  and  the 
bronze  medal  of  impudence  in  philo- 
sophic discovery  were  to  be  awaraed  to 
Buffon,  when  Voltaire  had  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  in  the  same  field 
of  speculation.  This  great  man,  dis- 
coursing on  a  similar  subject,  in  his 
profound  work,  Quettiom  Enofclopk^ 
diqueif  labours  to  remove  the  vulgar 
presumption  in  favour  of  a  general 
deluge,  derived  from  certain  marine 
remains  and  conchylia  found  on  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  trace  these  shells  to  the 
frequency  of  pilgrims  returning  witli 
scollops  on  their  hats  from  St.  Jago 
di  Compostello  across  the  mountains. 
Here  are  his  words,  9.  e.  (art.  Coguil.) : 
*'  Si  nous  faisont  riftexion  d  la  foule 
innombrable  de  pclerins  qui  portent  ^ 
piedde  St.  Jaques  en  GaUce^  et  de  toutes 
id  provinces f  pour  aller  a  Rome  par  le 
Mont  CiniSf  chargU  de  coquUles  k  ieurs 
bonnets,**  &c.  &c. — a  deep  and  original 
explanation  of  a  very  puzzling  geolo- 
gical problem,  and  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  would  elicit  from  an 
Italian  the  acknowledgment,  Se  non  e 
vero,  e  ben*  trovato. 

But  let  the  patriarch  of  Femey  hide 
his  dimiuishea  head  before  a  late 
Trench  philosophic  writer,  citoyen  Du- 
puis,  author  of  that  grand  and  sublime 
work,  De  VOrigine  des  Cultes,  This 
profound  performance  is  the  manual 
pf  modem  deism,  and  deservedly  has 


obsolete  book  of  Genesis,  I  tliink  it 
right  also  to  supply  the  Chaldeans 
of  Gower  Street  with  a  few  notions 
on  astronomy;  wherefore  I  subjoin  a 
French  song  on  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, in  wnich  effusion  of  some  anony- 
mous poet  there  is  about  as  much 
wisdom  as  in  Buffou's  cosmogony. 


On  the  EclipM  (a  new  theory^ 

For  the  use  of  the  London  Univertitifm 

All  heaven,  I  swear  by  Styx  that  rolls. 
Its  dark  flood  round  the  land  of  souls ! 
Shall  play  this  day  at "  Blind  man'a  buff.** 
Come,  make  arrangements  on  the  spot; 
Prepare  the  *kerchief,  draw  the  lot — 
So  Jove  commands !     Enough  ! 

Lot  fell  on  Sol  :  the  stars  were  strack 
At  such  an  instance  of  ill  luck. 

Then  Luna  forward  came, 
And  bound  with  gentle,  modest  hand. 
O'er  his  bright  brow  the  muslin  band  : 

Hence  mortals  learned  the  game. 


been  commemorated  by  a  poet  from 
Gascony;  who  concludes  his  compli- 
mentary stanzas  to  tlie  illustrious  autnor 
by  telling  him  that  he  has  at  last  drawn 
up  Truth  from  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
wherein  the  ancients  had  consigned  her 
— votM  avez  tire  la  verite  du  puits  I 

Now,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
as  assuredly  it  will  be  edifying,  for  the 
British  public  to  learn  that  citizen 
Dupuis  has  imagined  a  most  simple 
metnod  of  explaining  the  rise  and 
origin  of  the  Cnristian  religion,  which 
(setting  aside  all  the  rubbish  of  hbtory) 
he  clearly  shews  to  have  been  nothing 
more  or  less  at  its  commencement  than 
an  *'  astronomical  allegory :"  Christ 
standing  for  the  Sun,  the  twelve  apos- 
tles representing  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Our  Lady  being  the  constella- 
tion of  Virgo,  &c.  &c. ;  just  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  future  historian  of  these 
countries  may  convert  our  grand  Whig 
cabinet  into  an  allegorical  foble,  put- 
ting Lord  Althorp  for  the  sign  of  TauntSy 
Palmerston  for  the  Goat,  Ellice  for 
Ursa  Major,  and  finding  in  Brougham 
an  undeniable  emblem  oi Scorpio, 

Volney,  in  his  Butnes,  seems  to 
emulate  the  bold  theories  of  Dupuis ; 
and  the  grand  conclusion  at  which  all 
these  worthies  arrive,  by  the  devious 
and  labyrinthine  paths  they  severally 
tread, —  whether,  with  Lamettrie,  they 
adopt  plain  materialism,  or,  with  Con- 
d iliac,  hint  at  the  possibility  o(  matter 
being    capable    of  thought,  or,  with 
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Diderot,  find  no  difference  between 
man  and  a  dog  but  the  clothes  (  Vie  de 
Senigue) — is,  emancipation  from  all 
moral  tie,  and  contempt  for  alt  exist- 
ing institutions.  Their  disciples  fill 
the  galleys  in  France,  and  cause  our 
own  Botany  Bay  to  present  all  the 
agreeable  varieties  of  a  philosophical 
hortus  ticcus.  But  Ireland  has  pro- 
duced a  specimen  of  consummate 
proficiency  m  the  grand  fundamental 
maxims  of  utilitarianism  and  philo- 


Th4  Diath  of  Soeratei. 

By  ths  Rev.  Robert  Btimwet,  Dean  of 
St.  Finbur^s  Cathedral,  Cork. 

The  night  before  Ijarry  was  stretched. 

The  boys  they  all  paid  him  a  visit ; 
A  bit  in  Uieir  sacks,  too,  thev  fetched  ^- 

They  sweated  their  duds  till  they  rix  it : 
For  hirrj  was  always  the  lad, 

When  a  friend  was  condemned  to  the 
squeezer. 
But  he*d  pawn  all  the  togs  that  he  had. 

Just  to  help  the  poor  boy  to  a  sneesery 
And  moisten  his  gob  fore  he  died. 

'*  'Pon  my  conscience, desr  Larry, "says  I, 

*'  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  in  trouble, 
And  your  life's  cheerful  noggin  mn  dry, 
And  yourself  going  off  like  its  bubble  V' 
*'  Hould  your  tongue  in  that  matter," 
says  he ; 
"  For  the  neckcloth  I  don't  care  a  button, 
And  by  this  time  to-morrow  youll  see 
Your  Larry  will  be  dead  as  mutton  : 
All  for  what  1  'kase  his  courage  was 
goodl" 

The  boys  they  came  crowding  in  fast ; 

They  drew  their  stools  dose  round 
about  him ; 
Six  glims  round  his  trap-caae  they  placed-. 

He  couldn't  be  well  waked  without  'em. 
I  axed  if  he  was  fit  to  die. 

Without  having  duly  repented  1 
Says  Larry,  "  That's  all  in  my  eye. 

And  all  by  the  clargy  invented. 
To  make  a  fat  bit  for  themselves." 

Then  the  cards  being  called  for,  they 
played, 
Till  Larry  found  one  of  them  cheated ; 
Quick  he  made  a  hard  rap  at  his  head — 

The  lad  being  aisily  heated. 
"  So  ye  chates  me  bekase  I'm  in  grief! 
O !  is  that,  by  the  Holy,  the  reason  ? 
Soon  ril  give  you  to  know,  you  d — d 
thief! 
That  you're  cracking  your  jokes  out  of 
season. 
And  scuttle  your  nob  with  my  fist." 

Then  in  came  the  priest  with  his  book, 
He  spoke  him  so  smooth  and  so  civU ; 

Larry  tipp'd  him  a  Kilmainbam  look, 
And  pitched  his  big  wig  to  the  divil. 


sophy,  exemplified  in  the  calm  com- 
posure, dignified  tranquillity,  and  in- 
structive self-possession  with  which 
death  may  be  encountered  after  a  life 
of  usefulness.  For  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  our  allies  the  French,  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  initiate  them, 
through  the  medium  of  a  translation, 
into  the  workings  of  an  Irish  mind 
unfettered  by  conscientious  scruples 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity. 


La  Mori  de  Soerate, 

Par  l^AbM  de  Prout,  Curtf  du  Mont-mu- 
Creaont,  prit  de  Cork. 

A  la  veille  d'etre  pendu, 

Notr'  Laurent  re9Ut  dans  sa  gtte, 
Honneur  qui  lui  6tait  bien  d(i, 

De  nomoreaz  amis  la  visits ; 
Car  chacun  s^vait  que  Laurent 

A  son  tour  rendrait  la  pareiUe, 
Chapeau,  montre,  et  veste  engageant. 

Pour  oue  I'ami  put  boire  bouteille, 
Ni  faire,  a  gosier  see,  le  saot. 


'*  H^las,  notre  gar9on !"  lui  dis-je, 

'*  Combien  je  r^rette  ton  sort ! 
Te  voila  fleur,  que  sur  sa  tige 

Moissonne  la  cruelle  mort  1"^- 
••  An  diable,"  dit-il,  "  le  roi  George ! 

Ca  me  fait  la  valeur  d'un  bouton  ; 
Devant  le  boucber  qui  I'igorge, 

Je  serai  comme  un  douz  mouton, 
£t  saurai  montrer  du  courage !" 


Des  amis  d^ja  la  cohorte 

Remplissait  son  6troit  r^duit ; 
**  Six  chandelles,  ho !  qu'on  apporte, 

Donnons  du  lustre  a  cette  nuit '." 
Alors  je  cherchai  a  connattre 

S'il  s*6tait  ddment  rejientil 
**  Bah  !  c'est  les  fourberies  des  pr^tres ; 

Les  gredins,  ils  en  ont  menti, 
£t  leurs  contes  d'enfer  sont  faux !" 


L'on  demande  les  cartes.    Au  jeu 

Laurent  voit  un  larron  qui  tnohe ; 
D'honneur  tout  rempli,  il  prend  feu, 
»oou  de  poien  I'ailiche. 


ri 


Et  d  un  bon  coop  de  poign 
Ha,  ooquin !  de  mon  dernier  jour 
Tu  croyais  profiter,  peut-^tre ; 
Tu  OSes  me  jouer  ce  tour ! 

Prends  9a  pour  ta  peine,  vil  trattre  ! 
£t  apprends  a  te  bien  oonduire." 


Quand  nous  efimes'cess^  nos  ^bats, 
Laurent,  en  ce  triste  repaire. 

Four  le  disposer  au  tr^pas, 

Voit  entrer  Monsieur  le  Vicaire. 
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Than  nismg  « Ittde  hit  hetd, 

To  ^et « tweet  drop  of  the  bottle. 
And  pitiful  ligbing  he  said, 
«  0 1  the  bemp  will  be  eoon  xound 
my  throttle. 
And  choke  mj  poor  windpipe  to 
death !" 

So  monnful  tbeee  lait  wordi  he  apoke. 
We  all  rented  our  tean  in  a  ihower ; 
For  wj  own  part,  I  thoaghtin  j  heart  broke 

To  aee  him  ent  down  like  a  flower ! 
On  hia  travels  we  watched  him  next  da^, 
O,  the  hangman  I  thought  I  conld  kill 
him! 
Not  one  word  did  our  poor  Lurj  aay. 
Nor  changed  till  he  came  to  King 
William : 
Och,  mj  dear  !    then  hia  colour 
turned  white ! 


When  he  oaoae  to  the  aubbU&ff  obit. 

He  waa  tuoked  up  ao  neat  and  80  pretty  S 
The  nimbler  jugfged  off  finom  hia  feet, 

And  he  died  with  hia  fkoe  to  the  city. 
He  kiokedy  too,  but  that  waa  all  pride, 

For  aoon  yon  might  a^e  'twaa  all  over ; 
And  as  soon  aa  the  nooae  waa  untied. 

Then  at  Dalky  we  waked  him  in  clorer, 
And  sent  lum  to  take  a  ground-aweat. 


/      There  has  been  an  attempt  bv  Victor 

/    Hugo  to  embody  into  a  book  the  prin>- 

/     ciples  of  Stoic  philoiophj^  which  Larry 

i     herein  propounds  to  bis  aaeooiates; 

\     and  the  French  poet  has  spun  out  into 

\     the  shape  of  a  long  yam,  called  '<  Le 

\    dernier  Jour  eTun  Condamncy*  what  my 

\   finend  Dean  Burrowes  had  so  ably 

V  condensed  in  his  immortal  ballad.  But 

I  suspect  that  AddiiOii*s  tragedy  of 

Cato  nimisbed  the  original  hint,  in  the 

sublime  soliloquy  about  suicide— 

"  It  must  be  so !  Plato,  thou  reasonest 
weU;" 

unless  we  trace  the  matter  as  far  back 
as  Hamlet's  coDTersation  with  the  grave- 
diflser. 

The  care  and  attention  with  which 
"  the  boys "  jpaid  the  last  funeral 
honours  to  the  illustrious  dead,  anxious 
to  testify  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  defunct  philosopher  by  a  glorious 
*^  wake,"  remind  me  of  tfie  pomp  and 
ceremony  with  which  the  mns  ctdotteg 
of  Paris  conveyed  the  carcass  oTVoltaire 
and  the  ashes  of  Jean  Jaques  to  ^e 
Panthdon  in  1794.  The  wholesale  cut- 
throat Marat  was  subsequently  added 
by  the  same  lads  to  the  goodly  collec- 
tion of  relics  therein  gaUiered ;  and 
never  was  there  an  inscription  so  well 
deserved  as  that  which  biased  on  the 
front  of  that  templets  gorgeous  portico— 


Apica  un  amistre  regard, 

Le  front  de  aa  Bsain  il  ae  fiotte« 

Disant  tout  haut, '« Venex  plua  tard !' 
£t  tout  baa,  "  Vilain  calotte !" 
Puis  aon  verre  il  vida  deux  foia. 


Lora  il  porla  de  T^bafaud, 

£t  de  aa  demidre  oravate ; 
Grande  dieux  I  que  fa  paraiaeait  bean 

De  le  voir  mouiir  en  Soorate  I 
XjO  trajet  en  ohantant  il  fit — 

La  chanson  point  ne  fut  un  paeaume ; 
Maia  palit  un  pen  quand  il  vit 

La  atatue  du  Roy  GuiUauaae — 
Lea  pendarda  n'aiment  pas  oe  roi! 


Quand  fut  an  bout  de  aon  voyi^, 

Le  gibet  fut  pi#t  en  un  olin ; 
Monrant  il  touma  le  viaage 

Vera  la  bonne  ville  de  Dablin. 
II  danaa  la  carmagnole, 

Et  moumt  oomme  fit  Malbrook ; 
Puia  noua  enterrftmea  le  dr6le 

Au  cimetiere  de  Donnybrook. 
Que  son  ame-y-soit  en  repos ! 


«< 


Aux  grands  hommea  la  patrie  reoon- 


The  Con/estiofit  of  Bousseau  had 
stamped  him  a  thorough  vagabond ; 
and  the  PwxUe  of  Voltairei  by  com- 
bining an  outrage  on  morals  with  a 
sneer  at  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
instance  of  romantic  patriotism  on  re- 
cord in  his  own  or  any  other  country, 
had  eminently  entitled  the  writer  to  be 
**  waked  **  by  the  most  ferocious  ruffians 
that  ever  rose  from  the  kennel  to  trample 
on  all  the  decencies  of  life,  and  riot  in 
all  the  beatitude  of  democracy. 

There  was  a  man  in  those  days  who 
deserved  to  live  in  better  times ;  but, 
carried  away  by  the  frenzy  of  the  season 
(for  "  madness  ruled  the  hour  **),  be 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
Iliat  man  was  the  painter  David,  then 
a  member  of  the  Convention ;  sobae* 
quently  the  imperial  artist,  vriiose  glo- 
rious picturings  of  The  Passage  of  the 
Alps  by  Bonaparte/'  of  **  The  Spartans 
at  ihermopylc/'  and  '5  The  Emperor 
in  his  Coronation  Robes/'  shed  sudi 
radiance  on  his  native  land.  T%e 
Bourbons  had  the  bad  taste  not  only 
to  enforce  the  act  of  proscription  in  his 
case  while  he  lived,  but  to  prohibit  his 
dead  body  from  being  interred  in-  the 
French  territory.  His  tomb  is  in 
Brussels,  but  his  paintings  form  the 
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ornament  of  the  Loovre ;  and  he  has      B^ranger,  thus  doubly  certain  of  im- 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  aung  by      mortality. 

L€  Ccnvci  de  David,  PHntre  de  V  Ew»p§reur,  ex-numbrt  d»  la  CosMntion. 

^ir—"De  Roland," 


"  Non !  non !  Toas  ne  paasares  paa !" 

Crie  an  Boldat  aur  la  fronti^ie, 
A  ceux  qui  de  David,  helas  ! 

Rapportaient  ebes  noaa  la  pouaaidre. 
"  Mdatp"  diaant-iU  dana  leordeuil, 

"  PraacTit-on  aoaai  aa  memoirttt 
Qnoi,  voua  repouaeea  aon  eeroueil ! 

£t  vouB  heritea  do  aa  gloire !" 

"  Non  f  non !  toub  ne  pasaerez  paa  !** 

Dit  le  Boldat  avec  fnrie. — 
"  Soldat,  aea  yeux  jnsqu'au  tr^paa 

Se  Bont  toam^a  vers  la  patrie ; 
II  en  aoQtenait  la  aplendeur 

Dn  fimd  d'un  exil  qui  llionore : 
C'eat  par  lui  que  notre  grandeur 

Sur  la  toile  respire  enooxe." 


"Non!  non!  rousne  paaaaxespaai" 

Dit  le  aoldaL   "  C'eat  ma  cooaigne. 
"  Du  plus  g^rand  de  tons  les  soldata 

II  fut  le  peSntre  le  phia  digne. 
A  Taapeet  de  l^aigle  si  fier. 

Plain  dHomere,  et  Tftna  ezdt^, 
David  omt  peindre  Jupiter— 

Helaa!  tt  peignit  Prom6tfa6e/' 

"  Nou !  non !  voos  ne  passerez  paa !" 


"Non!  non!  voua ne paaaeras paa 

Redit  plas  has  la  sentinelle*— . 
"  Le  peintre  de  Leonidaa 

Dana  la  liberty  n'a  vu  qu'elle : 
On  lui  dut  le  noble  appareil 

Dea  joura  de  joie  et  d'eap^rance, 
Ou  les  beaux  arts  a  leur  r6veil 

F^taient  le  r^veil  de  la  France.** 


i»» 


Dit  le  soldat,  devenu  triste. — 
"  Le  h^ros  apres  cent  combats 

Succombe,  et  Ton  proscrit  Tartiste ! 
Chez  r^tranger  la  mort  Tatteint — 

Qa'il  dut  troQver  sa  coupe  amere  : 
Anz  cendree  d*un  g^nie  6teint, 

Franoe !  tends  lea  braa  d'une  mere." 

"  Non !  non !  voua  ne  paaaerez  pas !" 

Dit  la  aentineUe  attandrie... 
"  £b  bien,  retoumona  sur  noe  paa ! 

Adieu,  terre  qu'il  a  ch^rie ! 
Lea  arts  ont  perdu  le  flambeau 

Qui  fit  palir  I'^clat  de  Rome ! 
Allona  mendier  un  tombeau 

Pour  lea  restes  de  ce  grand  bomme !" 

Tht  ObiequiM  of  David  th§  Painter,  ex-member  of  the  National  Convention, 

The  paaa  is  barred !  "  Fall  back !"  criea  the  guard  ;  "  croaa  not  the  French  frontier  !'* 

Aa  with  aolemn  tread,  of  the  exiled  dead  the  funeral  drew  near. 

For  the  aentineUe  hath  noticed  well  what  no  plume,  no  pall  can  hide. 

That  yon  hearse  containa  the  sad  remaina  of  a  banished  regicide  ! 

"  But  pi^  take,  for  his  glory's  aake,"  aaid  hia  children  to  the  guard ; 

Let  hia  noble  art  plead  on  hia  part — let  a  grave  be  hia  reward  ! 

France  knew  his  name  in  her  hour  of  fame,  nor  the  aid  of  his  pencil  acomed ; 

Let  hia  paasport  be  the  memory  of  the  triumpha  he  adorned  1' 

"  That  corpse  can't  paaa !  'tis  my  duty,  alaa !"  said  the  frontier  s^ntinelle. 

"  But  pity  take,  for  his  country's  sake,  and  hia  clay  do  not  repel 

From  ita  kindred  earth,  from  the  land  of  his  birth !    cried  the  mourners,  in  their  turn* 

"  Oh !  give  to  France  the  inheritance  of  her  painter's  funeral  urn  : 

Hia  pencil  traced,  on  the  Alpine  waste  of  the  pathless  Mont  Gothard, 

Napoleon'a  course  on  the  snow-white  horse  !  —  let  a  grave  be  his  reward ! 

For  he  loved  this  laud — ay,  hia  dying  hand  to  paint  her  fame  he'd  lend  her : 

Let  hia  passport  be  the  memory  of  hia  native  country's  splendour !" 


"  Ye  cannot  pass,"  said  the  guard,  "  alaa  I  (for  teara  bedimmed  his  eyes) 
Though  France  may  count  to  paaa  that  mount  a  glorious  enterpriae." ' 
"  Then  pity  take,  for  &ir  Freedom'a  aake,"  cried  the  mourners  once  again 
'*  Her  favourite  waa  Leonidaa,  with  hia  band  of  Spartan  men ; 
Did  not  hia  art  to  them  impart  life'a  breath,  that  France  might  see 
What  a  patriot  few  in  the  gap  could  do  at  old  Thennopyln? 
Oft  by  that  eight  for  the  coming  fight  waa  the  youthful  boaom  fired : 
Let  hia  paaaport  be  the  memory  ofthe  valour  he  inspired !" 

"  Ye  cannot  pasa." — '*  Soldier,  alas !  a  dismal  boon  we  crave — 
Say,  ia  there  not  some  lonely  spot  where  hb  friends  may  dig  a  grave ; 
Oh !  pity  take,  for  that  hero's  sake,  whom  he  gloried  to  portray 
With  crown  and  palm  at  N6tre  Dame  on  his  coronation-day. 
Amid  that  band  the  withered  hand  of  an  aged  pontiff  rose, 
And  blessing  shed  on  the  conqueror's  head,  forgiving  bis  own  woea : 
He  drew  that  scene — nor  dreamt,  I  ween,  that  yet  a  little  while. 
And  the  hero's  doom  would  be  a  tomb  far  off  in  a  lonely  isle !" 
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"  I  am  chtrged,  •IflS,  not  to  let  you  pus,"  said  tlie  sonowing  seatiiielle ; 

*'  His  destinj  must  also  be  a  foreign  grare  !'* — '*  Tis  well  \ — 

Hard  is  our  nte  to  supplicate  for  his  bones  a  place  of  rest, 

And  to  bear  away  his  banished  elaj  from  the  land  that  he  loved  best* 

But  let  us  hence  1  — Sad  recompence  for  the  lustre  that  he  cast. 

Blending  the  rays  of  modem  days  with  the  glories  of  the  past  I 

Our  sons  will  read  with  shame  this  deed  (unless  my  mind  doth  err) ; 

And  a  foture  age  make  pilgrimage  to  the  painter's  sepulchre !" 


How  poor  and  pitiful  the  attempt  to 
crush  the  fame  of  such  a  man,  or  to 
▼isit  on  his  coffin  the  error  of  his  poli- 
tical career!  There  is  a  sympathy  in 
our  nature  that  rises  in  arms  against  any 
aet  of  pcneeution  that  vents  itself  upon 
the  dead ;  and  genius  in  exile  has  ever 


excited  interest  and  oompawion.  This 
feeling  has  been  admirably  worked 
upon  by  a  poet  every  way  inferior  to 
Bi^ranger,  but  who  in  the  following 
effusion  has  surpassed  himself,  and 
given  utterance  to  some  of  the  noblest 
lines  in  the  French  language. 


LA  OLOUt. 

A  un  Poiit  €sili,  par  Alphonm  it  I    Martine, 

G^n^reux,  favoris  des  filles  de  m^moire ! 

Deux  sentiers  diff^rents  devant  vous  vont  s'onvrir.— 

L'nn  conduit  au  bonheur,  Tautre  mene  a  la  gloire : 

Mortals,  il  faut  choisir. 
Ton  sort,  O  Manoel !  suivit  la  loi  commune : 
La  mnae  t'enivra  de  pr^coces  faveurs  ; 
Tee  jours  furent  tissue  de  gloire  et  d'infbrtune, 

£t  tu  verses  des  pleura ! 
Rougis,  plotdt  rougis,  d'envier  au  vulgaire, 
Le  stilrile  repos  dont  son  cceur  est  jaloux  ; 
Lee  dieux  out  fait  pour  lui  tous  lea  biens  de  la  terre, 

Mais  la  lyre  est  &  nous. 
Les  sidcles  sent  iL  toi,  le  monde  est  ta  patrie ; 
Quand  nous  ne  sommes  plus,  notre  ombre  a  des  autels, 
Ou  le  juste  avenir  prepare  il  tou  g^nie 

Des  honneurs  immortels. 
Oui,  la  gloire  t'attend  I  mais  arr§te  et  eontemple 
A  ouel  prix  on  p^n^tre  en  ces  parvis  sacr^s ; 
Vols  rinfortune  assise  i  la  porte  du  temple. 

En  garde  les  d^gr^s. 
Ici  c*est  ce  vieiUaid  que  Tingrate  lonie 
A  vu  de  mors  en  mors  promener  see  malheurs ; 
Aveugle,  il  mendiait,  au  prix  de  son  g6me, 

Vu  pain  mouilU  de  pleurs. 
L&  le  Tasse,  brfil6  d*une  flamme  fatale, 
Expiant  dans  les  fers  sa  gloire  et  son  amour, 
Quand  il  va  recueillir  la  palme  triomphale. 

Descend  au  noir  s^jour. 
Far-tout  des  malheureuz,  des  proscrits,  des  victimes, 
Luttant  centre  le  sort,  ou  centre  les  bonrreaux ; 
On  dirait  que  le  ciel  aux  coeurs  plus  magnanimes 

M6aure  plus  de  maux. 
Impose  done  silence  aux  plaintes  de  ta  lyre  —. 
Des  coeurs  n6s  sans  vertu  Tiofortune  est  i  ^cueil ; 
Mais  toi,  roi  d6tr6n6,  que  ton  malheur  t*inepire 

Un  g^n^reux  org^eil. 
Que  t'importe,  apres  tout,  que  cet  ordre  barbare 
T'encbaine  loin  des  bords  qui  furent  ton  berceau? 
Que  t'importe  en  quel  lieu  le  destin  te  prepare 

Un  elorieux  toipbeau  ? 
Ni  Vezil  ni  le  fer  de  ces  tynaa  du  Tage 
N'enchaineront  ta  gloire  aux  bords  ou  tu  mourras : 
Lisbonne  la  reclame,  et  voiliL  Th^ritage 

Que  tu  lui  laisseras. 
Ceux  qui  I'ont  m^connu  pleurerbnt  le  grand  homme  : 
Athene  a  des  proscrits  ouvre  son  Pauth6on ; 
Coriolan  expire,  et  les  enfans  de  Rome 

Revendiquent  son  nom. 
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Auz  rivages  des  morU  arant  que  de  desoeodre, 
Ovide  lere  au  ciel  ses  suppUantea  maini ; 
Aux  Sannatea  barbarea  il  a  l^gae  aa  cendre, 
£t  sa  gloire  aiu  Romama. 

Coruolation  addrested  by  La  Martine  to  hUfriend  and  hrothir-pottf  Mantiiel, 

bani$hedfrom  Litbon, 

If  your  bosom  beats  higb,  if  jour  pulse  quicker  grows, 
When  in  risioos  je  faocj  the  wreath  of  the  muse. 
There's  the  path  to  renown — there's  the  path  to  repo— 

Ye  nnist  efaooae !  je  must ehooao! 
Manoei,  Ana  the  destiny  rules  th  j  career, 
And  thj  life's  web  ia  woven  with  glory  and  wo ; 
Thou  wert  nursed  on  the  lap  of  the  muse,  and  thy  tear 

Will  uAceasingly  flow. 
O,  my  friend  !  do  not  enyy  the  vulgar  their  Joys, 
Nor  tne  pleasures  to  which  their  low  nature  is  prone ; 
Far  a  nobler  ambition  our  leiaure  employs  — 

Oh,  the  lyre  is  our  own ! 
And  the  future  is  ours !  for  in  ages  to  come. 
The  admirers  of  genius  an  altar  will  raise 
To  the  poet ;  and  Fame,  till  her  trumpet  is  dumb. 

Shall  re-ecl)0  our  praise. 
Poet !  Glory  awaits  thee )  her  temple  is  thine ; 
But  there's  one  who  keeps  vigil,  if  entrance  you  claim  : 
'TIS  Misfortune !  she  sits  in  the  porch  of  the  shrine. 

Pale  door-keeper  to  Fame  I 
Saw  not  Greece  an  old  man  like  a  pilgrim  arrayed. 
With  his  tale  of  old  Troy,  and  a  staff  in  bia  hand. 
Beg  his  bread  at  the  door  of  each  hut,  aa  he  strayed 

Through  his  own  classic  land  t 
And  because  he  had  loved,  though  unwisely,  yet  well ; 
And  because  his  wild  brain  was  by  poetry  fircKi, 
Hath  not  Italy  blushed  for  the  maniac's  cell 

Where  her  Tasso  expired  1 
Hand  in  hand  Wo  and  Genina  must  walk  here  below. 
And  the  chalice  of  bittemeas,  mixed  for  mankind. 
Must  be  quaffed  by  us  all ;  but  its  waters  o'erflow 

For  the  noble  of  mind. 
Then  the  heave  of  thy  heart's  indignation  keep  down ; 
Be  the  voice  of  lament  never  wrung  from  thy  pride ; 
Leave  to  others  the  weakneas  of  grief;  take  renown 

With  endurance  allied. 
Let  them  banish  far  off  and  proscribe  (for  they  can) 
Saddened  Portugal's  son  from  his  dear  native  plains. 
But  no  tyrant  can  place  the  free  soul  under  ban. 

Or  the  spirit  in  chaina. 
No !  the  frenzy  of  faction,  though  hateful,  though  strong. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  can't  banish  thy  fame : 
Still  the  halls  of  old  Lisbon  shall  ring  with  thy  song 

And  resound  with  thy  name. 
When  Florence  her  Dante's  attainder  reversed, 
Of  her  civil  dissentions  she  cursed  the  hyena. 
For  scaring  the  music  he  wildly  rehearsed 

To  the  wooda  of  Ravenna ! 
Read  the  testament  Ovid  composed,  ere  he  breathed 
His  last  sigh,  far  away  from  his  kindred  and  home : 
To  the  Scythiana  his  ashea  he  left,  but  bequeathed 

All  his  glory  to  Rome. 

Never  does  poetry  assume  a  loftier  when  honest  patriotism  swells  the  note 

tone  than  when  it  becomes  the  vehicle  and  exalts  the  melody,  the  effect  on  a 

of  calm  philo:sophy  or  generous  con-  feeling  heart  is  truly  delightful.    List 

dolence  with  human  sufferings ;    but  to  B^ranger. 
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VieoSyiiumcbien!  TieDi.mmwuvre betel 
Mange,  malgre  mon  d^seepoir. 

II  me  reete  un  giteaa  de  {hte — 
Demain  none  aurona  da  pain  noir ! 

Lee  ^trangera,  vainqueara  par  ruse, 
M'ont  ait  hier,  dani  ce  rallon ! 

"  Faia-nons  danaer !"  moi  je  refuae ; 
L'un  d*eux  briae  mon  violon. 

C'^tait  I'orobeitre  da  village  I 
Plaa  de  fitea,  plus  dlieaieax  joura, 

Qai  fera  denser  eoas  Tombrage  1 
Qui  r^reillera  lea  amoora  1 

Sa  corde  yiyement  preas^e 

Dee  Taarore  d'un  ioar  bien  doax 

Annon9ait  a  la  fiancee 

Le  corikge  da  jeane  6pouz. 

A  ox  car^a  qai  roaaient  entendre 
Noa  danaes  caaaaient  moins  d'effiroi ; 

La  gaiet6  qa*il  ecarait  r6pandre 
Eat  d6iid6  le  mmt  d*un  roi. 

S'il  pr^lada  dana  notre  gloire 
Auz  cbanta  qa'elle  nooa  inaptraitp 

Sur  lui  jamaia  poaTaia-je  eroire 
Qne  r^tranger  ae  vengeraitt 


Combien,  aooa  ronbre  oa  dana  la  grange 
Le  Dimaocbe  ra  lemUer  long ! 

Dieu  benira-t-il  la  vendange 
Qa'on  oavrira  aana  violonl 

II  d^laaaait  dea  longa  ouvragea ; 

Du  pauvre  ^toordiaaait  lea  manx ; 
Dee  granda,  dea  imi)dt8,  dea  oragea, 

Lui  aeol  conaolait  noa  bameaux. 

Lea  bainea  il  lea  ftiaait  taire, 
Lee  plenre  amen  il  lea  a^cbait ; 

Jamaia  aceptre  n'a  fait  aur  terre 
Autmt  de  bien  que  moo  arcbet. 

Maia  I'epnemi,  qu*il  faut  (ja'on  cbaase, 

M'a  rendu  le  coorage  aia^ ; 
Qu'en  mea  maina  on  mouaquet  remplace 

Le  yiolon  qa*il  a  bria^ ! 

Tant  d*ami8  dont  je  me  B^pare 

Diront  un  jour,  ai  je  peria, 
"  II  n*a  point  voulu  qu'un  barbare 

Danaftt  gaiment  sur  noa  d^bria !" 

Viens,  mon  cbten !  Wena,  ma  paavre  b^te ! 

Mange,  malgre  mon  d^aespoir. 
n  me  reate  an  giteaa  de  ffete — 

Demain  noua  aorona  du  pain  noir ! 


Th$  Frnuh  FiddUr's  Lamtntation, 

Mj  poor  doff .!  here !  of  jeaterdaj's  featiral  cake 

Eat  tne  sad  remaina  in  sorrow ; 
For  wben  next  a  repast  you  and  I  ahall  make, 
It  will  be  on  brown  bread,  which,  for  charity's  sake. 

Your  master  moat  beg  or  borrow. 

Of  these  atrangera  the  presence  and  pride  in  France 

la  to  me  a  perfect  riddle  ; 
They  have  conquered,  no  doubt,  by  aome  fatal  chance — 
For  they  haughtily  said,  "  You  mutt  play  ua  a  dance !" 

I  refused — and  they  broke  my  fiddle ! 

Of  our  village  the  orchestra  crushed  at  one  stroke. 

By  uat  savage  insult  perished ! 
And  'twaa  then  that  our  pride  felt  the  atrangers*  yoke. 
When  the  insolent  hand  of  a  foreigner  broke 

What  our  hearts  ao  dearly  cherished. 

For  whenever  our  youth  heard  it  meirily  sound, 

A  flood  of  gladness  shedding. 
At  Uie  dance  on  the  green  they  were  aura  to  be  foand ; 
And  ita  muaic  aaaembled  the  neighboara  around 

To  the  village  maiden's  wedding. 

By  the  priest  of  the  parish  ita  note  waa  pronounced 

To  be  innocent  '^  after  strviee;" 
And  gaily  the  wooden-shoe'd  peasantry  bounced 
On  the  bright  Sabbath-day,  aa  they  danced  undenoonced 

By  pope,  or  bonze,  or  dervia. 

How  dismally  slow  will  the  Sabbath  now  run. 

Without  fiddle,  or  flute,  or  tabor— 
How  aad  is  the  harveat  when  music  there's  none — 
How  sad  ia  the  vintage  saiu  fiddle  begun — 

How  can  Heaven  amile  now  on  our  labour ! 

In  that  fiddle  a  solsce  for  giief  we  had  got ; 
Twaa  of  peace  the  beat  preceptor ; 
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For  its  soand  made  all  quarrela  subside  on  the  spot. 
And  its  bow  went  much  farther  to  soothe  our  hard  lot 
Than  the  crosier  or  the  sceptre. 

But  a  truce  to  my  grief!  — for  an  insult  so  base 
A  new  poise  in  my  heart  has  awoken  ! 

That  affront  I'll  revenge  on  their  insolent  race ; 

Gird  a  sword  on  my  thigh — let  a  musket  replace 
The  fiddle  their  band  has  broken. 

My  friends,  if  I  fall,  my  old  corpse  in  the  crowd 

Of  slaughtered  martyrs  viewing. 
Shall  say,  while  they  wrap  my  cold  limbs  in  a  shroud, 
**  'Twas  not  hit  fault  if  tonne  a  barbarian  allowed 

To  dance  on  our  country's  ruin !" 


It  would  be  a  pity,  while  we  are  in 
the  patriotic  strain  of  sentiment,  to 
allow  the  feelings  to  cool ;  so,  to  use  a 
technical  phrase,  we  shall  keep  the 
iteam  vpf  by  Binging  into  the  already 


Le  Chien  du  Louvre. 
Catimir  Delavigne, 

Passant,  que  ton  front  se  d^couvre — 
La  plus  d'un  brave  est  endormi ! 

Des  fleurs  pour  le  martyr  du  Louvre« 
Un  peu  de  pain  pour  son  ami ! 


C'^tait  le  jour  de  la  battaille, 
II  s'^lanca  sous  la  mitraille. 

Son  chien  suivit ; 
I^  plomb  touB  deux  vint  les  atteindre — 
£st-ce  le  martyr  qu'il  faut  plaindre  1 

Le  chien  survit. 

Mome,  vers  le  brave  il  se  penche, 
L'app^e,  et  de  sa  t^te  blanche 

Le  caressant ; 
Sur  le  corps  de  son  frere  d'armes 
Laisse  couler  ses  gprosses  larmes 

Avec  son  sang. 

Gardien  du  tertre  fun^raire, 
Nul  plaisir  ne  pent  le  distraire 

De  son  ennui ; 
Et  fuyant  la  main  qui  I'attire, 
Avec  tristesse  il  semble  dire, 

"Cen'estpaslui!" 

Quand  sur  ces  touffes  d'immortelles 
Brillent  d'humides  6tincelles, 

Au  point  du  jour. 
Son  cBil  se  ranime,  il  se  dresse 
Pour  que  son  maitre  le  caresse 

A  son  retour. 

Auz  vents  des  nuits,  quand  la  conronne 
Sur  la  croix  du  tombeau  frisonne, 

Perdant  I'espoir, 
II  veut  que  son  maitre  I'entende — 
II  gronde,  il  pleure,  et  lui  demands 

L'adieu  du  soir. 

Si  la  neige  avec  violence 
De  ses  flocons  oouvre  en  silence 
Le  lit  de  mort, 

VOL.  X.  MO    LX. 


kindled  furnace  of  generous  emotions 
a  truly  national  ballad,  by  Casimir 
Delavigne,  concerning  a  well-known 
anecdote  of  the  late  revolution,  July^ 
1830. 


»» 


The  Dog  of  the  "  Three  Dayt. 
A  Balladt  September  1631. 

With  gentle  tread,  with  uncovered  head. 

Pass  by  the  Louvre  gate, 
Where  buned  Ue  the  "  men  of  JULY !" 
And  flowers  are  flung  by  the  passers-by, 

And  the  dog  howls  desolate. 

That  dog,  they  say. 

On  that  awful  day. 
Had  rushed  with  his  master  on  : 

They  both  fought  well ; 

But  the  master  fell — 
And  behold  the  surviving  one ! 

By  his  lifeless  clay. 

Shaggy  and  grey. 
His  fellow-soldier  stood : 

Nor  moved  beyond. 

But  mingled,  fond. 
Big  tears  with  his  master's  blood. 

Vigil  he  keeps 

By  those  green  heaps. 
That  tell  where  heroes  be ; 

No  passer  bv 

Can  attract  his  eye. 
For  he  knows  *'  it  is  not  hb  !" 

At  the  dawn,  when  dew 

Wets  the  garlands  new 
That  are  hung  in  this  place  of  mourning. 

He  will  start  to  meet 

The  coming  feet 
Of  HIM  whom  he  dreamt  returning. 

On  the  grave's  wood-cross, 

When  the  chaplets  toss 
By  the  blasts  of  midnight  shaken. 

How  he  howleth !  hark ! 

From  that  dwelling  dark 
The  slain  he  would  fain  awaken. 

When  the  snow  comes  fast 
On  the  chilly  blast, 
Blanching  the  bleak  churchyard, 

T  y 
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11  pousse  un  cri  lugubre  et  tendre, 
£t  sV  couche  pour  le  defendre 
Des  yents  du  nord. 

Avnnt  de  fermer  la  paupiere 
II  fait  pour  soulever  la  pierre 

Un  vain  effort ; 
Puifl  il  se  dit  comme  la  reillop 
"  II  m*appellera  8*ii  s'^veille  " — 

Puis  il  B*endort. 

La  nuit  il  rkre  barricades  — 
Son  maStre  est  sous  la  fusillade, 

Courert  de  sang ; 
II  Tenteod  qui  sifle  dans  I'ombre, 
Se  leye  et  saute  apres  son  ombre 

£n  g^missant. 

C'est  la  qu'il  attend  d*beure  en  heure, 
Qu*il  aime,  qu'il  souffre,  qu'il  pleure, 

£t  qu'il  mourra. 
Quel  fut  son  nom  !    C'est  un  mjstere ; 
Jamais  la  roiz  qui  lui  fut  chere 

Ne  le  dira ! 

Passant !  que  ton  front  se  d^courre ! 

La  plus  d*un  brave  est  endormi ; 
Des  fleurs  pour  le  martyr  du  Louvre, 

Un  peu  de  pain  pour  son  ami ! 


When  Diderot  wrote  that  celebrated 
sentence,  that  he  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  a  dog^  but  the  clothes, 
he,  no  doubt,  thought  he  conferred  a 
compliment  on  the  dumb  animal.  I  ra- 
ther suspect,  knowing  the  nature  of  a 
thoroughbred  French  philosopher,  that 
the  balance  of  dignity  inclinea  the  other 
way.  Certain  I  am,  that  any  thing 
like  honest,  manly,  or  affectionate  feel- 
ing never  had  place  in  the  breast  of  a 
contributor  to  the  Encyclopidie,  or  a 
writer  of  irreligious  and  indecent  ro- 
mances. 

What  though  the  pen  of  some  among 
these  sophists  could  occasionally  trace 
eloquent  words,  and  produce  specimens 
of  impassioned  language  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  their  disastrous  theories,  still 


Les  Etoiles  quijilent. 
Biranger,  Janvier  1830. 

"  Berger !  tu  dis  que  notre  6toile 

Regie  nos  jours,  et  brille  auz  cieux  V* 
"  Oui,  mon  enfant!  mais  de  son  voile 

La  nuit  la  d^robe  a  nos  yeux." 
"  Berger !  sur  cet  azur  tranquille 

De  lire  on  te  croit  le  secret; 
Quelle  est  cette  ^toile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  file,  et  disparart?" 


With  limbs  outspread 
On  the  dismal  bed 
Of  his  liege,  he  still  keeps  guard. 

Oft  in  the  night. 

With  main  and  might. 
He  strives  to  raise  the  stone  : 

Short  respite  takes — 

"  If  master  wakes. 
He'll  call  me  " — then  sleeps  on. 

Of  bayonet-blades. 

Of  barricades. 
And  guns,  he  dreametb  most; 

Starts  from  his  dream. 

And  then  would  seem 
To  eye  a  bleeding  ghost. 

He'll  linger  there 

In  sad  despair, 
And  die  on  his  master's  grave. 

His  name  1    'Tis  known 

To  the  dead  alone — 
He's  the  dog  of  the  nameless  brave ! 

A  tear  for  the  dead !  for  the  dog  some 
bread, 

Ye  who  pass  the  Louvre  gate  ! 
Where  buried  lie  the  men  of  July, 
And  flowers  are  flung  by  the  passer-by. 

And  the  dog  howls  desolate. 


do  they  leave  on  the  mind,  the  im- 
pression of  self-degraded  and  self- 
debased  intellect,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  dismal ;  and  these  out- 
bursts of  talented  blasphemy  only  re- 
mind one  of  the  Neapolitan  imagery 
conjured  up  by  the  poet  for  a  diflerent 
purpose,  being 

"  Like  the  verdant  spots  that  bloom 
Around  the  crater's  burning  lips. 
Sweetening  the  very  edge  of  doom." 

It  is  with  anguish  and  unaffected 
sorrow  that  I  find  the  noble  faculties  of 
my  favourite  B^ranger  now  and  then 
prostituted  to  similar  villanies ;  but  in 
the  following  majestic  ode  he  has 
clothed  the  sublimest  philosophy  in 
the  most  eloquent  diction. 


The  Shooting  Stars. 
Trantiation,  December  1853. 

"  Shepherd  !  they  say  that  a  star  presides 

Over  life  V— "  Tis  a  truth,  my  son ! 
But  its  secrets  from  men  the  firmament 
hides, 

Except  for  some  favour'd  one." 
"  Shepherd !  they  say  that  a  link  unbroken 

Connects  our  fate  with  some  favourite 
star; 
O  !  what  may  yon  shooting  light  betoken. 

That  falls,  falls,  and  is  quenched  afar  V 
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**  Mod  enfant,  nn  mortal  expire  ! 

Son  6toile  tombe  i  rinstant; 
Entre  amis  que  la  joie  inspire 

Celoi-ci  barait  en  cbantant 
Heureuz,  il  a'endort  immobile 

Anprea  du  vin  qu'il  c^Ubrait," 
"  Encore  une  6toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file,  et  diaparait?*' 

"  Mon  enfant !  qu*elle  eat  pure  et  belle  ! 

C'eat  celle  d*un  objet  charmant ; 
FiUe  heurenae !  amante  fidele ! 

On  Taccorde  an  plus  tendre  amant : 
Dea  fleura  ceignent  son  front  nubile, 

£t  de  rHjmen  Tautel  eat  prdt/' 
"  Encore  une  ^toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file,  et  diaparait?" 


"  Mon  fila !  c*eat  I'^toile  rapide 

D'un  trea-grand  aeigneur  nouveau-n^ ; 
Le  bereeau  qu'il  a  laias^  vide 

D*or  et  de  pourpre  6tait  om£ : 
Des  poiaona  qu'un  flatteur  diatille, 

C'^tait  a  qui  le  nonrrirait." 
"  Encore  une  ^toile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  file,  et  diapaiatt  V 


"  Mon  enfant,  quel  Eclair  ainiatre  ! 

C'^tait  I'aatre  d'un  favori. 
Qua  M  eroyait  «n  grand  miniUre, 

Quand  d»  noi  maux  il  avait  ri. 
Cenx  qui  aerraient  ce  dieu  fragile 

Ont  dfji  cacb6  aon  portrait. 
"  Encore  une  ^toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file,  et  diaparatt  V* 


"  Mon  fila,  quela  pleura  aont  lea  ndtrea  ! 

D'un  riche  noua  perdona  Tappui : 
L'indigence  glane  cbes  lea  autrea, 

Maia  elle  moissonnait  chez  lai ! 
Ce  soir  m6me,  siir  d*un  asyle, 

A  aon  toit  le  pauTre  acconrait.' 
"  Encore  une  6toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file,  et  diaparait  1" 


» 


"  C'eat  celle  d'un  puiaaant  monarque ! 

Va,  mon  fila !  garde  ta  candeur ; 
Et  que  ton  6toile  ne  marque 

Par  r^dat  ni  par  la  grandeur. 
Si  tu  brillaia  aana  etre  utile, 

A  ton  dernier  jour  on  dirait, 
'  Ce  n'eat  qn'uoe  ^toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file,  et  diaparah  !' " 


The  philosophic  humour  of  the  next 
ballad  is  not  in  so  magnificent  a  vein ; 
but  good  sense  and  excellent  wisdom 
it  most  assuredly  containeth.  I  make 
no  apology  in  these  Utilitarian  days  for 


"  The  death  of  a  mortal,  my  aon,  who  held 

In  hia  banqueting-hall  high  rerel ; 
And  hia  music  was  sweet,  and  his  wine 
excelled. 

And  life's  padi  aeemed  long  and  lerel : 
No  aign  was  given,  no  word  was  spoken. 

When  hia  pleaaure  Death  came  to  mar." 
"  But  what  does  yon  milder  l%ht  betoken. 

That  falla,  falla,  and  ia  quenched  afar  V 

'*  Tia  the  knell  of  beauty !  it  marka  the 
close 
Of  a  pure  and  gentle  maiden ; 
And  -her  cheek  waa  warm  with  ita  bridal 
roae. 
And  her  brow  with  iti  bride-wreath 
laden: 
The  thousand  hopeayounff  love  had  woken 
Lie  crushed,  and  her  dream  ia  past." 
"  But  what  can  yon  rapid  light  betoken. 
That  falla,  falla,  and  iaquenctied  ao  faatl^ 

"  'Tia  the  emblem,  my  son,  of  quick  decay ! 

'Tia  a  rich  lord'a  child  newly  bom : 
The  cradle  that  holds  an  inanimate  clay, 

Gold,  purple,  and  ailk  adorn  ; 
But  the  pandera  prepared  through  life  to 
haunt  him 

Must  aeek  some  one  else  in  his  roonu" 
"  Look,  now !  what  can  mean  yon  diamal 
phantom 

That  falls,  falls,  and  is  lost  in  gloom  V 

"  There,  my  son !  I  can  aee  the  guilty 
thought 
Of  a  haughty  atateamau  fuil. 
Who  thb  PoOa mam's  comports  stbrmly 

SOUGHT 
To  PLUMDBR  OR  TO  CURTAIL. 

See  !  hia  former  ayeophaiita  have  cursed 
Their  idol's  baae  endeavour." 

"  But  watch  the  light  that  now  haa  buret. 
Falls,  falla,  and  ia  quenched  for  ever !" 

*'  What  a  loaa,  O  my  aon,  waa  there ! 

Where  ahall  hunger  now  aeek  relief! 
The  poor,  who  are  gleanera  elsewhere, 

Could  reap  in  hU  field  full  aheaf ! 
On  the  evenmg  he  died,  his  door 

Was  thronged  with  a  weeping  crowd." 
"  Look,  shepherd !  there's  one  star  more 

That  falla,  and  is  quenched  in  a  cloud  V* 

"  Tia  a  monarch'a  star !     But  oh  !  pre- 
aerve 
Thy  innocence,  my  child  ! 
Nor  m>m  thy  fixed  condition  swerve, 

But  there  shine  calm  and  mild. 
Ofyotir  atar,  if  the  aterile  ray 

For  no  useful  porpoae  shone, 
At  your  death, '  See  the  star,'  they'd  say, 
It  falla !  falls !  ia  past  and  gone  I' 


introducing  especially  to  Lord  Gode- 
rich's  notice  a  commendatory  poem  on  a 
much  abused  and  unjustly  depreciated 
branch  of  the  feathered  family.  Here 
then  followeth-~ 
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Lti  Otci  (leio). 

Det  chansonniera  damoiseaux 

J'abandonue  lea  voiea ; 
Quittant  bosqueta  et  liseaax, 
Je  ehante  au  lieu  dea  oiaeanz — 

Lea  oiea ! 

Roaaignol  en  vain  li  baa 
Ton  goaier  ae  d^ploie ; 
Malgre  tea  brillanta  appaa, 
£n  broche  tu  ne  vaux  paa 

Une  oie ! 

Straabourg  tire  Tanit^ 

De  aea  pftt^  de  foie : 
Cette  auperbe  cM 
Ne  doit  aa  proap6rit6 

Qa'anx  oiea ! 

On  peat  fairs  un  bon  repaa 
D'ortolana,  de  lamproiea- 
Maia  Paria  o*en  produit  paa ; 
II  8*7  troare  i  obaoue  pu 

Dea  oiea ! 

Si  Tb^ia  aeule  eat  pour  toi, 
Plaideor  tu  te  Fonrroiea ; 
Patelin  pronTS  poor  noi 
Qu'il  fact  ft  ttoa  gena  de  loi 

Pea  oiea. 

Lea  Greca,  d'un  oommnn  avea, 
S'ennuyaient  deraot  Troie ; 

Poor  lea  amnaer  nn  pea, 

Ulyaae  inventa  le  jeu 
^  De  I'oie. 

Sur  an  aigle,  an  rol  bratal, 

Jupiter  noua  foudroie : 
II  noaa  ferait  moina  de  mal 
S'il  choiaiaaait  pour  oheval 

Una  oie. 


A  Pan§g}fne  on  Gmu  (1810). 

I  hate  to  aing  your  backney'd  birda — 

SOp  dorea  and  awana,  a  truce !  ^ 
Your  neata  have  been  too  often  atirred ; 
My  hero  ahall  be — in  a  word — 

A  gooae ! 

The  nightingale,  he  calla  "  bulbal," 

By  Tooiiny  Moore  let  looae, 
la  grown  intolerablr  duU — 
I  from  the  feathered  nation  cull 

A  gooae  l 

Can  roaated  Philomel  a  lirer 

Fit  for  a  pie  produce ; 
Thoae  piea  that  on  the  Bhine'a  aweet  rirer 
FairStiaaburgbakea.  Bntwho'athegxTert 

A  gooae! 

An  ortolan  ia  ^ood  to  eat, 

A  partridge  ia  of  uae ; 
But  they  are  acarce — whereaayou  meet 
At  Paria,  ay,  in  erery  atreet, 

A  goose! 

Going  to  law  ia  rery  pleaaant,^ 
And  a  aure  aign  of  "  Vwt ;" 
But  if  you  cannot  get  a  pheasant 
To  give  the  judge,  be  then  your  piwent 

A  goose. 

When  tized  of  war  the  Greeka  became. 

They  pitched  Troy  to  the  deuce, 
Ulyaaes,  then,  waa  not  to  blame 
For  teaching  them  the  noble  "  nme 

Of 


May  Jupiter  and  Bonaparte, 

Of  thunder  leaa  profuae. 
Suffer  their  eaglea  to  depart. 
Encourage  peace,  and  take  to  heart 

A  gooae. 


Wisdom  apeaketh  sometimes  enig- 
matically, and  openeth  her  mouth  in 
parables;  hence  the  oriental  fashion  of 
GOQveying  a  sober  truth  by  allegorical 
narrative  is  occasionally  (and  always 
gracefully)  adopted  by  the  poets  of 

LsTemgt 

A  voyager  passant  sa  vie, 

Certau  vieillard,  nomm6  le  Tema, 
TtH  d'un  fleuve  arrive  et  s*^rie, 

**  Prenea  piti6  de  mes  vieux  ana ! 
£h,quoi!  aur  ces  borda  Too  m*oublie«M 

Moi,  qui  compte  toua  lea  inatana  t 
Jeonea  bergerea  !  je  voua  prie     ^^ 

Venea,  venes,  pasaer  le  Tema ! 

t)e  Tautre  cdt6,  aur  la  pla^, 

Plua  d*une  fille  regardait, 
£t  voulait  aider  aon  paaaage 

Sur  une  barque  qu  Amour  gnidait ; 
Mais  Tune  d'ellea,  bien  plua  aage, 

J^ur  r^p^tait  cea  mou  prodena— 
*'  Ah,  Bouvaot  on  a  iut  nanfhige 

jBft  cherchant  a  paaaar  le  Teaia  T' 


France,  one  of  whom  has  left  us  this 
pretty  line,  containing  in  itself  the  pre- 
cept and  the  exemplification : 
"  L'allegorie  habit6  un palaia  diapfaane  I'* 
Here  is  one  concerning  Love  and  his 
arch-enemy  Time,  by  Count  de  Segur. 

I*  Amour, 

Amour  gaiment  pouase  au  rivage — 

II  aborde  tout  prea  du  Tema ; 
Et  lui  propoae  le  voyage, 

L*embarque,  et  a'absndonne  anz  vents. 
Agitant  sea  rames  Ugeiea, 

11  dit  et  redit  en  aea  chanU — 
"  Vous  voyes,  jeunes  bergerea. 

Que  r Amour  fait  passer  le  Tema  !*' 

Maia  TAmour  bientdt  se  lease, 

Ce  fut  la  touioura  son  d6faut; 
Le  Tema  prend  la  rame  ft  sa  place, 

Et  dit.  "  Quoi !  quitter  ait6t  ? 
Panvre  enfant,  queue  eat  ta  foiblesae ! 

Tu  dora,  et  je  chante  ft  mon  toor 
Ce  vieux  refrain  de  la  aamae, 

Le  Tema  fait  pasaer  rAmoar  '•" 
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riiiM  and  L&9t, 

Old  TiMB  U  a  pilgrim  —  with  onward  eouno 

He  journeys  for  mouths  and  for  years ; 
But  the  travller  to-day  must  halt  perforce— 

Behold,  a  broad  river  appears ! 
"  Pass  me  over/'  Time  cried ;  "  O  !  tarry  not. 

For  I  reckon  each  hour  with  my  glass ; 
Ye,  whose  skiff  is  moored  to  yon  pleasant  spoti^ 

Young  maidens,  old  Time  come  and  pass !" 

Many  maids  saw  with  pity,  upon  the  hank. 

The  old  man  with  his  glasa  in  grief; 
Their  kindness,  he  said,  be  would  ever  thank. 

If  they*d  row  him  across  in  their  skiff. 
But  while  some  wanted  Leva  to  unmoor  the  bark. 

One  more  wise  told  her  thought  sublime : 
"  Oft  shipwrecks  occur,"  was  the  maid's  remark, 

**  When  you're  seeking  to  pass  old  Time  !" 

From  the  strand  the  small  skiff  Lovb  pushed  afloat  ~^ 

Soon  he  crossed  to  the  pilgrim's  aide. 
And  taking  old  Tiais  in  his  well -trimmed  boat. 

Dipt  his  oatB  in  the  flowing  tide. 
Sweetly  be  sung  as  he  worked  at  the  oar. 

And  oh  !  this  was  his  merry  song  — 
"  Do  you  see,  young  maidens  who  crowd  the  shore. 

How  with  Love  Time  passes  along  V* 

Bat  soon  the  poor  boy  of  his  task  grew  tired. 

As  he  often  had  done  before ; 
And  iaint  firom  his  toil,  for  mercy  desired 

Father  Time  to  take  up  the  oar. 
In  his  turn  grown  tuneful,  the  pilgrim  old 

With  the  paddles  resumed  the  lay ; 
But  he  changed  it  and  sung,  "  Youne  maids,  behold 

How  with  Tims  Love  passes  awayT" 


And  I  now  close  this  third  paper  on 
the  Songs  of  France  by  an  ode  equal  to 
any  ever  produced  on  the  subject,  and 
surpassed  in  no  language  ancient  or 
modem.  Its  author  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  philosophic  gang  alluded 
to  throughout  this  essay,  and  was  fre* 
queutly  the  object  of  their  paltry  sar- 


casms, because  he  despised  their  infidel 
theories  and  kept  aloof  from  their  co- 
teries. He  is  known  by  a  splendid 
panegyric  on  Marcus  Aurelius.  I  give 
this  ode,  merely  observing  that  my  heart 
and  soul  go  with  the  author  through 
every  line  of  his  magni6cent  compo* 
sition. 


Ode  au  Terns. 

Si  Je  devais    nn  jour  pour   de  viles 

nehesses 
Vendre   ma   liberty,    descendre  a  des 

baasesses— . 
6i  mon  cceur  par  mes  sens  devait  ^tre 

amoUi  -^ 
O  Terns,  je  te  dirais,  hSite  ma  demiere 

heure, 

H&te-toi  oue  je  meure  : 
J'aime  mieuz  n  ^tre  pas  que  de  vivre 

avili. 


Mais    si   de   la  vertn   les   g^n^reuses 

flammes 
Doivent  de  mes  Merits  passer  en  quelques 

ftmes  — 


Ode  to  Time, 

If  my  mind's  independence  one  day  I*m 

to  sell, 
If  with  Vice  in  her  pestilent  bowers  I'm 
to  dwell — 

Then   in  mercy,    I  pray   thee, 
O  Time  1 
E'er  that  day  of  disgrace  and  dishonour 

comes  on, 
Let  my  life  be  cut  short ! — better,  better 
be  gone 

Than  live  here  on  the  wages  of 
crime ! 

But  if  yet  I'm  to  kindle  a  flame  in  the 

sonl 
Of  the  noble  and  free — if  my  voice  can 

console. 
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Si  je  doifl  d*un  ami  consoler  lea  mal- 

heurt — 
S'il  eBt  des  malheureux  dont  robscnro 

indigence 

Languisse  buib  defense, 
£t  dont  ma  faible  main  doit  easujer  lei 

pleura, — 

O  Tema,  auspends  ton  vol !  reapecte  ma 

jeoneaae ! 
Que  ma  mere  long-tema,  t^oin  de  ma 

tendreaae, 
Recoive    mea    tributs    de    reapect    vt 

d'amonr ! 
£t  Toua,  Gloirb!  Vkrtu  !  d^esaea  im- 

mortellea, 

Que  Toa  brillantea  ailea 
Sur  mea  cheveuz  blanchia  ae  reposent 

un jour ! 


In  tbe  day  of  despondencj,  aome— 
If  I*m  deatined  to  write  in  the  poor 
man'a  defence — 

Ip  MT  WBITINOa  CAN    FORCE   FROM   THE 
NATIONAL  SENSE 

An  enactment  of  #ot  vok  as 

HOME, 

Time !  retard  tb j  departure !  and  linger 

a  while — « 
Let  my  "  aonga"  still    awake    of  my 

mother  the  smile — 

But,  O  OiART  aoid  YnrrvB !  your  care 

I  engage; 
When  I'm  old — when  my  head  ahall  be 
ailrered  with  age. 

Come  and  ahelter  mj  brow  with 
your  wings ! 


AN  AUTUMN  IN  THE  NORTH. 


Chap.  III. 


We  admit  it,  sir,  fully — you  are  quite 
right  in  what  you  say.  We  never  did 
behold  any  portion  of  lowland  scenery 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  this. 
That  plain  towards  the  east,  traversed 
by  the  **  windings  of  the  Forth/'  sur- 
passes in  beauty  and  fertility  all  that 
our  imagination  bad  conceived  ;  while 
westward,  if  there  be  somewhat  less  of 
water,  there  is  more  of  wood,  with  a 
boundary  in  the  Grampians  than  which 
nature  never  formed  any  more  striking. 
Still,  you  must  pardon  us  if  we  add, 
that,  beautiful  as  the  panorama  is,  it 
does  not  affect  us  with  the  same  tu- 
multuous sensations  which  we  expe- 
rienced during  our  passage  from  New- 
haven.  We  feel  now  like  men  who 
gaze  upon  one  of  Claude's  landscapes ; 
pleased,  yet  not  violently  so —  soothed 
rather  than  agitated.  Then  we  were 
entranced.  No  doubt,  tbe  light  and 
shade  en  those  green  hills  to  the  north 
is  something  not  to  be  equalled  else- 
where. See  how  the  hues  vary  as  the 
thin  white  clouds  roll  onwards — now 
this  ridge  is  in  shadow,  now  that ;  and 
anon  the  full  yellow  blaze  of  the  mid- 
day sun  falls  strongly  over  both.  And 
then,  as  our  vision  sweeps  eastward, 
along  the  base  of  the  range,  from 
lordly  Kier  to  Alva  in  the  distance, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  more 
exquisite  intermixture  of  wood  and 
water,  of  corn-field  and  pasturage, 
of  gentlemen's  seats,  farm-houses,  and 
scattered  villages,  never  wooed  the  eye 


of  the  traveller  to  pause  in  its  wan- 
derings. Therefore  we  readily  grant 
that  we  never  did  behold  a  parallel  to 
what  is  here ;  and  as  readily  perceive 
why  the  good  people  of  Stirling  should 
be  proud  of  their  town  and  its  localities. 
But  we  have  mistaken  the  matter 
somewhat.  You  are  not  entirely  swayed 
by  a  consideration  of  external  beauty. 
You  have  other  reasons 'for  your  amor 
patria — to  be  sure  you  have.  You 
live  in  the  midst  of  things  and  places, 
every  one  of  which  is  sanctified  by  its 
association  with  the  events  of  the  olden 
time.  There  lies  the  King's  Park,  for 
example,  for  ages  the  favourite  hunt- 
ing-ground of  the  Scottish  monarchs ; 
and  nearer  still,  at  the  base  of  the 
castle  rock,  is  the  King's  Nott,  their 
amphitheatre  when  they  found  it  con- 
venient to  witness  the  rude  sports  of 
their  lieges,  their  terraced  garden  when 
they  chose  to  be  alone.  Upon  the  elbow 
of  the  rock  itself,  too,  is  the  valley, 
the  arena  of  many  a  knightly  joust 
and  mortal  duel ;  while  beyond  is  the 
Lady's  Hill,  upon  which  iair  dames 
have  often  sat  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  strife,  and  to  bestow  tbe  guerdon 
of  a  scarf,  and  their  own  sweet  smiles, 
upon  the  victor.  Pleasant  is  the  recol- 
lection of  such  scenes  and  such  tiroes 
— now  that  they  are  gone,  and  pleasant, 
too,  the  thought  that  even  here,  whera 
we  are  standing,  monarchs  and  their 
peers  have  stood ;  not  to  idle  time 
away,  as  you  and  we  are  doing,  but 
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to  hold  counsel  on  grave  matters  of 
state,  and  to  lay  plans  for  their  own 
aggrandisement.  Yet  you  may  take 
our  word  for  it,  good  burgher,  that 
these  things  are  pleasant  only  in  idea ; 
and  that,  evil  as  the  days  may  be  on 
which  we  are  fallen,  they  are  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  those  of  Scot- 
land's independence.  Look  now,  we 
S^y  you,  at  this  very  seat  of  royalty, 
tirling  Castle,  and  tell  us  what  are 
the  scenes  which  every  thing  in  it 
and  around  it  forces  upon  your  recol- 
lection. There  is  the  Douglas  Closet, 
in  which  a  king  with  his  own  hand 
stabbed  to  the  heart  one  of  his  roost 
powerful  thanes ;  and  there  the  win- 
dow from  which  the  body  was  thrown, 
its  muscles  still  quivering,  and  its  eyes 
unclosed.  There  is  the  chapel  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Mary  witnessed 
the  baptism  of  her  son — an  event 
pregnant  with  misery  to  herself,  and 
thiitful  of  confusion  to  her  country. 
And  in  the  comer  stands  John  Knox's 
pulpit ;  a  tribune  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  language  of  sedition,  at 
least  as  often  as  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  But  you  are  all 
proud  of  John  Knox — you  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  age — as  not  the  least  remark- 
able among  the  remarkable  men  whom 
Scotland  has  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duced. We  have  no  wish  to  contra- 
dict you.  Knox  was  a  very  remarkable 
man,  bold,  firm,  enthusiastic — admir- 
ably calculated  to  play  a  part  among 
a  people  so  barbarous  as  the  Scots  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  as  perfect 
a  Goth,  as  relentless  and  bloodthirsty 
and  unyielding  a  persecutor,  as  ever 
tied  martyr  to  the  stake,  or  tortured 
captive  taken  in  battle.  The  conse- 
quences of  his  preaching,  as  they  ap- 
pear now,  after  the  passage  of  nearly 
two  centuries  has  worn  off  their  rough 
edges,  are  doubtless  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mired. Scotland  has  a  form  of  feith 
well  adapted  to  the  tempers  and  wishes 
of  her  inhabitants, — a  religion  to  which 
we  sincerely  believe  that  at  this  mo- 
ment a  prodigious  majority  of  her 
children  are  attached ;  and  a  clergy 
who,  for  unostentatious  piety  and  an 
active  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their 
holy  duties,  have  no  superiors  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  all  this 
admirable  fruit  has  unquestionably 
sprung  from  the  tree  which  John  Knox 
planted.  But  with  Knox  himself  are 
associated  ideas  of  turbulence,  rude- 


ness, overweening  pride,  something  not 
far  removed  from  duplicity,  wrath, 
strife,  rebellions,  massacres,  plunder- 
ings,  and  the  wildest  fenaticism.  This 
may  sound  very  harsh  in  your  ears, 
friend,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
the  less  true.  Knox  was  a  savage. 
His  behaviour  to  his  unfortunate  queen 
was  brutal  throughout.  Tlie  coun- 
tenance which  he  gave  to  the  mur- 
derers of  Cardinal  Beaton  implied  an 
approval  on  his  part  of  that  hideous 
act.  The  statements  advanced  in  what 
is  called  his  history,  that  **  he  was  con- 
strained to  leave  his  country  for  a  while 
by  the  pertecution  of  the  bishops," 
shews,  if  indeed  the  treatise  was  dic- 
tated by  him,  that  he  preferred,  even 
in  such  questions,  party  purposes  to 
truth.  Knox  was  taken,  as  you  well 
know,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
after  it  surrendered^  and,  together  with 
Leslie  and  his  associates,  went  into 
banishment.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
general  tendency  of  his  discourses; 
of  the  arrogance  with  which  he  assumed 
to  himself  the  place  of  judge  in  all 
matters  of  controversy ;  of  the  encou- 
ragement which  he  gave  to  those  whom 
he  himself  describes  as  ''  the  rascally 
multitude  '^  in  tlie  work  of  spoliation ; 
or  of  the  style  of  his  addresses  to  the 
''  Lord's  congregation,"  when  bandied 
against  their  sovereign.  All  these  might 
be  the  results  of  peculiar  circum-* 
stances — the  offspring  rather  of  the 
general  temper  of  the  times  than  of 
the  individual  mind.  Yet  they  all 
combine  to  array  the  memory  of  the 
man  in  a  robe  certainly  not  of  light ; 
and  they  still  more  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  sentiment  with  which  our 
conversation  began,  that  glorious  as 
the  olden  times  may  be,  we  see  them 
in  their  best  colouring  who  look  al 
them  through  the  mist  of  bygone  gene- 
rations. 

The  truth,  indeed,  is,  and  we  say  it 
with  all  possible  respect  for  your  coun-* 
try,  that  Scotland  never  was,  whatever 
her  poets  may  feign  to  the  contrary, 
any  thing  better  than  a  land  of  tyrants 
and  of  slaves,  till  in  a  fortunate  hour 
she  gave  up  her  independence,  and 
merged  into  the  state  of  a  province  of 
the  British  empire.  Her  history  as  a 
separate  kingdom  presents  us  with  no 
single  page  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  or  the  patriot  loves  to 
dwell.  You  remind  us  of  Wallace,  of 
Bruce,  and  of  the  glories  of  Bannock- 
bum.     Well,  then,  take  them  at  their 
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fiiU  Talue,  and  what  do  they  give  you  1 
Tlie  spectacle  of  a  brave  man,  who,  in 
reTenge  of  a  private  vi^rong,  took  up 
arms  against  his  country's  enemies — 
whose  devotion  to  the  public  weal, 
nay,  whose  brilliant  successes  them- 
selves, could  not  induce  the  nobles  of 
his  day  to  support  him— who  struggled 
ibr  a  while  against  numerous  diffi- 
culties, of  which  his  own  countrymen 
were  the  chief  cause — and  who  was 
by  his  own  countrymen  betm3red  at 
last  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought 
bis  life.  Such  is  a  correct  outline  of 
the  career  of  Wallace.  And  as  to 
Bruce,  what  was  he?  According  to 
your  own  notions  of  legitimacy,  un- 
doubtedly not  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne— one  who  served  for  many 
years  in  the  ranks  of  the  English  army 
-—who  was  induced  by  motives  of 
personal  ambition  to  join  the  Scottish 
standard — and  who  fought,  not  only 
against  the  power  of  Edward,  but 
against  one  naif  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  aspired  to  reign.  No  doubt 
the  victory  of  Bannockbum  was  a  bril- 
liant one ;  and  Bruce,  unquestionably, 
made  the  most  of  it.  His  government 
seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  as 
vigorous  as  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time  would  allow ;  for  while  he  con- 
quered peace  abroad,  he  preserved 
something  like  order  at  home.  But 
giving  you  this,  and  allowing  yon  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  what  do  you  gain  ? 
A  concession  that  throughout  the  space 
of  five  or  six  hundred  years,  within 
which  we  find  all  that  is  worthy  of 
belief  in  the  annals  of  independent 
Scotland,  we  can  point  to  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  good 
government  and  comparative  quiet. 
All  else  is  but  the  record  of  feuds, 
quarrels,  civil  strifes,  conspiracies,  and 
horrid  crimes,  at  home;  and  of  wars, 
waged  of^en  in  wantonness,  very  sel- 
dom with  even  moderate  success, 
abroad. 

.  Gectly,  gently,  dear  burgher  1 — don't 
get  into  a  passion — far  less  lay  upon 
us  the  heavy  charge  of  national  preju* 
dice  or  national  rivalry.  Englishmen 
of  the  nineteenth  century  neither  hate 
nor  are  jealous  of  Scotchmen ;  they 
have  no  cause  to  do  so.  But  consult 
your  own  chronicles,  and  examine  into 
the  nature  of  your  own  institutions, 
and  then  tell  us  whether  the  events 
recorded  in  the  former  be  not  the 
necessary  o&pring  of  the  latter.  Had 
England  been  as  wretchedly  governed 


during  five  hundred  years,  she  would 
have  been  just  as  barbarous  and  just 
as  miserable  as  Scotland.  Don't  you 
believe  us?  Well,  well,  let  us  aigue 
the  point.  You  say  that  Scotland  had 
her  parliaments  as  well  as  England ; 
that  Scotland  had  lier  established  laws, 
and  recognised  tribunals  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  those  laws — that  England 
had  no  more ;  nay,  that  the  sovereigns 
of  England  were,  even  so  late  as  Eliza- 
beth's time,  much  more  despotic  than 
the  sovereigns  of  Scotland.  Admitted, 
over  and  over  again.  But  what  sort  of 
parliament  was  that  of  Scotland — and 
what  authority  had  either  her  laws  or 
her  legal  tribunals  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  royal  court  ?  And,  above  all,  is 
there  no  species  of  tyranny  except  that 
which  kings  practise  ?  We  trow  that 
there  is ;  and  we  suspect  you  will  find 
that  to  this  very  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  Scottish  crown,  of  which  you 
afiect  to  boast,  must  be  attributed  the 
enormous  weight  of  oppression  under 
which  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
people  groaned  till  late  in  the  last 
century.  Look  to  the  subject  fairly, 
and  then  tell  us  whether  we  be  wrong. 
First,  then,  you  deny  that  Scotland 
ought  to  be  accounted  a  land  of  ty- 
rants and  of  slaves,  because  she  had, 
not  less  than  England,  a  parliament  to 
control  the  humours  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  subject.  That  the  Scottish  par- 
liament might  occasionally  control  the 
humours  of  the  sovereign,  we  do  not 
deny.  There  are  not,  indeed,  many 
instances  on  record  of  such  control ; 
nor  was  it  by  votes  delivered  in  solemn 
assembly  tnat  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  wont  to  be  controlled.  But  that 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
cared  one  straw  about  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  people  at  large,  you 
can  have  very  little  considered  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  if  you  ima- 
gine. Never,  to  the  last,  had  the  Scot- 
tish people  any  share  in  determining 
who  should  or  who  should  not  make 
laws  for  them :  they  were  mere  ser6 
and  vassals, — ^the  creatures  and  min- 
ions of  their  lords,  whom  they  obeyed' 
and  followed  with  a  submissiveness 
hr  more  abject  than  they  paid  to  the 
edicts  of  the  sover^gn  or  the  decrees  of 
the  legislature.  .Nor  can  you  be  at  the 
smalleit  loss  to  discover  why  the  case 
should  have  been  so,  if  you  will  do  us  the 
favour  to  attend  to  one  or  two  plain  mat- 
ters-of-&ct  which  we  are  going  to  state. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  what  we  now  call  parliaments,  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
at  the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest 
these  bodies  existed  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland;  and  that  in  either 
country  their  constitution  was  the  same. 
They  consisted  of  the  king's  immediate 
▼assab,  or  tenants  in  capite,  of  certain 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
barons,  and  of  the  great  military  re« 
tainers  who  held  lands  under  the 
crown  on  the  tenure  of  service  due  in 
the  field  and  in  the  council-chamber* 
Of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
oontradistiDguished  from  the  military 
retainers  and  barons,  no  heed  was 
taken.  They  had  no  share  in  what 
was  then  the  only  property  in  the 
kingdom  —  the  land,—  and,  therefore, 
they  were  not  regarded  except  as  de- 
pendents on  their  respective  chiefs. 

In  England,  feuds  and  strifes  very 
early  began  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
barons.  The  former  had  won  his  throne 
by  the  sword,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  a  conqueror.  The 
latter  rememl^red  that  they  or  their 
fothers  had  followed  William  the  Bas- 
tard as  peers  and  companions  in  arms, 
and  they  refused  to  be  coerced.  Both 
sides  courted  the  common  people ;  and 
the  barons  first,  in  one  of  the  clauses 
of  magna  ckartay  obtained  for  their 
followers  rights  and  priviliges  such  as 
were  not  then  enjoyed  by  any  others  of 
their  class  in  Europe.  It  was  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  however,  tne  wisest  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  family, 
that  the  (Jommons  of  England  were  in- 
debted for  a  boon  of  the  extent  of 
which  neither  be  who  gave  nor  they 
who  received  it  could  be  aware.  In 
order  to  break  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
Edward  enabled  them  to  sell  their 
estates,  subject,  however,  to  a  condi- 
tion which  they  hailed  at  the  moment 
as  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable. 
With  the  view,  as  it  appeared,  of  pre- 
serving for  ever  the  feudal  rights  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  crown  was  restricted 
from  creating  new  superiorities ;  while 
in  all  ca^s  of  sale  tne  original  tenure 
was  made  to  follow  the  land  through- 
out every  alienation .  When ,  therefore, 
tlie  chiefii  disposed  of  their  estates, 
either  in  whole  or  in  parcels,  the  pur- 
chasers ceased  to  have  any  feudal  con- 
nexion with  the  sellers ;  they  held  im» 
mediately  of  the  crown,  and  became,  as 
tenants  in  capUe^  entitled  to  sit  and 
vote  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 


Hence,  as  wellas  from  th)e  incorporation 
of  boroughs,  arose  the  third  estate  in 
the  English  legislature ;  for  the  number 
of  tenants  in  capite  became,  ere  long, 
so  great,  that  to  accommodate  all,  had 
all  judged  it  expedient  to  present  them* 
selves,  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible in  any  hall  in  the  kingdom* 
Then  followed  the  system  of  representa- 
tion,— of  knights  of  the  shire,  as  they 
came  in  due  time  to  be  termed ;  and  last 
of  all  the  allotment  to  them  and  to 
the  representatives  of  burghs  of  a  sepa- 
rate house  of  assembly.  We  need  not 
carry  you  further :  once  put  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  they  never 
cease  to  exercise  it.  The  Commons  of 
England  not  only  stood  forth  as  the 
guardians  of  public  liberty,  but  they 
gradually  absorbed  all  influence  to 
themselves,  till  they  became  what  they 
are  now —  we  will  not  say  lords  para- 
mount,—but,  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  love  to  flatter,  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  nation. 

Turn  we  now  to  Scotland,  and 
see  how  she  exercised  herself  un^ 
der  the  rule  of  princes,  equally  with 
those  of  England,  covetous  of  power, 
and  equally  jealous  of  their  barons. 
The  Scottish  kings  were  not  conquer- 
ors, neither  were  they  strong  in  the 
multitude  of  their  own  personal  re- 
tainers. They  had  to  deal,  moreover, 
.with  men  who,  whatever  quarrels  might 
exist  between  individuals,  were  «ver, 
as  a  body,  tenacious  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  Many  attempts  were  made 
m  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  to 
balance  the  people  against  the  thanes, 
but  they  did  not  succeed.  The  nobles 
accepted  permission,  indeed,  to  sell 
their  estates;  but  neither  argument 
nor  finesse  could  prevail  upon  them  to 
sanction  the  appropriation  of  the  te- 
nure by  the  crown,  as  their  peers  had 
done  in  the  sister-country.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  though  the  lands 
became  portioned  out  among  new  men, 
the  number  of  tenants  in  capite  was  not 
increased ;  for  the  chiefs  compelled  the 
purchasers  to  hold  their  possessions  as 
vassals  to  themselves.  Thus  there 
never  was  laid  in  Scotland  any  founda- 
tion on  which  a  popular  representation 
could  be  created.  It  is  true  that  the 
royal  boroughs  were  represented,  and 
that  the  individuals  representing  them 
were  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
burghers.  But  these  were  at  all  tiroes 
few  in  number;  and,  sitting  as  they 
did  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
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great  barons,  their  influence,  feeble  at 
the  best,  was  not  felt  at  all.  The  Scot- 
tish parliament,  therefore,  never  was, 
nor  ever  professed  to  be,  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  a  popular  assembly.  It 
was  a  council  of  peers,  before  which 
the  king  was  bound  to  bring  forward 
every  new  project  of  law  that  might 
occur  to  him,  as  well  as  a  court  of  final 
appeal,  however  rarely  called  into  ope- 
ration, from  the  decisions  of  all  minor 
tribunals  throughout  the  country. 

Exclusive  as  the  assembly  was,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  &ct,  that,  prior  to  the 
era  of  the  reformation,  the  king  con- 
trived, in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  to  guide  the  opinions  of  his 
parliament  on  all  subjects.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  in  the  ecclesiastics 
(and  they  composed  a  body  formidable 
alike  from  their  numbers  and  theirleam- 
ing)  steady  supporters.  In  the  next 
place,  by  means  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, a  committee  or  privy-council  of 
his  own  choosing,  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
enabled  to  determine  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  For  we 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  Scottish  constitu- 
tion, that  every  legislative  measure 
should  originate  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles.  By  the  help  of  these  two 
bodies,^  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
without  the  house,  and  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  within,  the  king  of  Scotland 
rarely  failed  to  sway  the  decisions  of 
his  council,  which  decisions,  however, 
were  for  the  most  part  forgotten  or  dis- 
regarded, as  soon  as  the  barons  had 
returned  to  their  paternal  castles  and 
resumed  their  feudal  supremacy.  Still, 
granting  that  tlie  kings  of  Scotland  had 
all  been  sincerely  desirous  of  enacting 
good  laws,  you  must  see  that  a  facility 
in  directing  men's  votes,  so  as  that 
only  vnse  laws  shall  be  enacted,  can 
operate  very  little  to  produce  happi- 
ness in  a  country,  unless  there  be 
means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  these 
laws ;  and  that  such  was  not  the  condi- 
tion of  Scotland  during  her  glorious 
days  of  independence,  a  very  few  words 
will  be  su£5cient  to  shew. 

During  the  times  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  the  laws  nominally  in 
force  were  the  same  both  in  England 
and  Scotland, —  namely,  the  feudal, 
the  civil,  and  the  canon.  The  ma- 
chinery likewise  employed  in  their  ad- 
ministration was  similar  in  Scotland  to 
that  used  elsewhere, —  particularly  in 


Arragon,  in  Naples,  in  Normandy,  and 
in  England.  A  great  ofificer  of  slate, 
called  **  capitalis  justiciarius  toiius 
regni,''  or  chief  justiciary  of  the  king- 
dom, had  the  care  of  administering 
throughout  the  realm  all  laws,  whether 
relating  to  person  or  to  property.  In 
England  the  justiciary  acted  alone ;  in 
Scotland  he  was  no  more  than  the  pre- 
sident of  the  cura  regia,  which  was 
composed  of  other  officers  of  state,  of 
certain  learned  persons  called  the  king's 
justices,  and  or  the  greater  barons,  all 
of  whom,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
claimed,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  com- 
pose the  court.  In  England  the  cura 
re&a  ceased  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  when  the  house  of  lords 
became  a  court  of  general  review.  In 
Scotland  it  continued  down  to  1532, 
subject  only  to  a  few  modifications  in 
its  forms  and  consistency. 

We  will  not  detain  you  by  pausing 
to  point  out  how  very  inefficient  such 
machinery  must  have  been  in  any  state 
of  society,  and  more  particularly  in  a 
state  so  rude  as  that  of  Scotland  four 
centuries  ago.  No  doubt  the  justiciary's 
authority  was  very  great :  he  could  put  to 
death  ere  the  sun  set  a  murderer  found 
with  red  hands;  and  in  civil  cases  his 
decision  was  law ;  while,  besides  sitting 
to  hear  causes  in  Edinburgh,  he  vras 
supposed  to  make  circuits  through  the 
kingdom  twice  a  year,  *'  ance  at  the 
grass  and  ance  at  the  com.''  But  even 
if  there  had  been  no  more  serious  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  his  way,  the  form 
prescribed  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  country  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
render  his  circuits  profitless.  The 
charge  of  *<  taking  up  the  ditty" — that 
is,  of  information  or  presentment  of 
crimes — devolved  upon  any  three  men 
in  each  ville  whom  the  justiciary  might 
select,  assisted  by  the  head  burgh  of 
the  place ! !  To  be  sure,  James  I.  in- 
troduced various  improvements  into 
the  law-establishments  of  the  country. 
In  1425,  besides  creating  the  Court  of 
Session,  he  required  each  sheriff  to 
make  a  presentation  of  the  state  of  his 
county;  who,  on  the  receipt  of  a  pre- 
cept from  the  justiciaTy,  was  supposed 
to  assemble  at  a  given  place  responsi- 
ble persons  from  the  various  villes,  or 
distncts*,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  them  respecting  the  condition  of 
their  respective  neighbourhoods.  But 
as  the  parties  thus  summoned  were 
not  allowed  any  compensation  for  lost 
time,  and  were,  moreover,  entirely  ig- 
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It  of  the  oommonest  fonns  of  busi- 
ness, you  will  yourself  peioeiTe  Ifaift 
James's  decree  led  to  ae  beaefccial  re- 
sik.  And  had  the  contrary  been  the 
CMC,  tfwre  were  other  and  much  more 
powerful  causes  at  work  to  overbeBr 
and  thwart  it.  All  power  was  then, 
and  long  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of 
iodindittb.  In  the  Lowlands,  each 
harou  was  supreme  over  his  own  vas- 
sals and  tenants;  in  the  Highlands, 
the  matter  was  so  fully  understood, 
that  the  chiefs  received  commissions 
as  hereditary  sheriffs  throughout  the 
district,  be  it  large  or  be  it  small,  over 
which  their  influence  extended.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  settlement  in  one 
£wiily — thatof  Afgyle — of  the  office  of 
cliief  justiciaiy,  which  was  partially  re- 
llnauished  only  in  1628,  but  of  which  the 
auttiority  remained  over  Aigyle,  Tar- 
bert,  and  the  isles,  except  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  part  of  Arran,  down  to 
the  year  1748.  Where  such  an  order 
of  things  prevailed,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  that  neither  royal  au- 
thority nor  that  of  the  parliament  could 
be  much  regarded ;  nay,  the  annals  of 
the  times  distinctly  prove,  that  it  was 
only  by  arraying  lord  against  lord,  that 
the  sovereign,  as  often  as  matters  came  to 
an  extremity,  was  enabled  to  vindicate 
his  own  honour,  and  put  a  check  upon 
the  unruly  movements  of  his  vassals. 

Whatever  might  be  the  effect  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  it  is  certain  that,  as 
&r  as  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order 
was  concerned,  it  proved  for  a  time 
exceedingly  disastrous.  Previous  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  religion, 
the  clergy  were  the  sole  administrators 
of  the  law ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deny,  that,  being  a  learned  and  an 
order-loving  body,  they  did  their  best  to 
administer  them  fairly.  One  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  change  of  re- 
ligion^as,  to  take  all  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  to 
commit  it  to  the  lay  nobles,  by  fiir  the 
larger  proportion  of  whom  were  at  once 
ignorant  and  selfish,  cruel,  mercenary, 
and  tyrannical.  We  need  not  point 
out  to  you,  that  when  to  a  feeble  au- 
thority is  added  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion in  those  who  exercise  it,  the  state 
of  a  people  so  situated  must  be 
wretched  indeed.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, you  will  find,  that  never  was 
a  country  so  mismanaged  as  Scotland, 
from  the  date  of  John  Knox*s  success* 
ful  crusade  against  popery  down  to, 


ly  speaking,  recent  times. 
For  the  union  of  the  crowns  introdoced 
no  improvement  into  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Seottish  people  ;  they 
weie  still  divided  into  two  casts — the 
tyrants  and  the  slaves ;  and  it  may  ad- 
mit of  a  question,  whether  of  the  two 
was  in  point  of  fact  the  more  unhappy. 
During  the  brief  interval  of  Crom- 
well's usurpation,  Scotland  experienced 
something  like  good  government. 
Master  of  the  country  by  right  of 
military  conquest,  he  set  his  face 
against  the  abuses  which  had  so  long 
prevailed;  and,  reviving  the  obsolete 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  he  ap- 
pointed seven  Englishmen  to  superin- 
tend the  general  administration  of  the 
laws.  But  with  the  return  of  Charles 
the  Second  came  back  the  ancient 
order  of  things — the  re-establishment 
of  aristocratic  power  in  all  its  viru- 
lence. Trial  by  jury  was  unknown— 
the  circuits  were  given  up  even  in 
name — the  will  of  each  chief  was,  in 
his  own  district,  law,  and  no  other  vras 
acknowledged.  It  was  this,  indeed, 
the  dread  of  losing  their  influence  over 
their  vassals,  which  rendered  the  Scot- 
tish barons  so  averse,  as  they  generally 
were,  to  the  union  of  the  two  legis- 
latures; and  which,  had  they  not  l^n 
swayed  by  a  more  immediate  feeling, 
the  desire  of  retaining  the  plunder  of 
the  church,  ought  to  have  kept  them, 
to  a  man,  in  allegiance  to  the  ancient 
family.  But  the  Scottish  barons  were, 
as  we  have  shewn  already,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  a  barbarous  race : 
they  loved  power,  vet  knew  not  how 
to  retain  it;  they  loved  wealth,  and 
sacrificed  to  it  even  the  Ppvrer  which 
they  valued  still  more.  They  proved 
untrue,  in  many  instances,  to  their  na- 
tive princes;  and  they  reaped  their 
reward  in  the  overthrow  of  toeir  own 
abused  authority.  Yet  not  even  the 
union  of  the  legislatures  brought  to 
Scotland  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern  - 
ment.  That  came,  indeed,  gradually ; 
for  a  growing  intercourse  with  England 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Scottish  people ; 
and  the  relation  between  the  aifferent 
ranks  assumed,  by  degrees,  its  legiti- 
mate character.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
Uie  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions, in  1748,  which  alone  placed  so- 
ciety on  iu  true  footing.  From  that 
era  Scotland  rose  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  influence  till  she  became  in  the 
end  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  as 
well  as  one    of  the  most  important 
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aectiona  of  tiie  great  empire  of  which 
she  forms  a  part. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  a  ques- 
tion which  renders  it  necessary  to  draw 
distinctions  as  to  the  degree  of  grati- 
tude which  posterity  owes  to  indi- 
viduals ;  yety  if  we  were  called  upon 
to  name  the  man  who,  more  than  all 
other  men,  has  benefitted  Scotland,  we 
should  at  once  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  late  Lord  Melville.  Faults  he 
may  have  had,  errors  be  may  have 
committed,  bad  taste,  in  very  many 
instances,  he  may  have  displayed ;  but 
when  Scotland  shall  cease  to  think  of 
him  with  gratitude  and  profound  re- 
verence, she  will  deserve  to  return 
to  the  state  of  poveity  and  domes- 
tic misrule  out  of  which  he  contri- 
buted mainly  to  raise  her.  Guided 
and  directed  by  him,  and  fostered  by 
the  system  of  which  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate, the  Scottish  character  found 
scope  to  develope  itself;  and  good 
sense  and  honest  industry  reaped 
their  reward.  Trade  ilouridied,  agri- 
culture was  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  peiieetion ;  the  gentry  were 
respected  and  beloved;  the  common 
people  were  frugal,  industrious,  and 
contented.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
in  Scotland  had  at  last  been  struck  out 
that  happy  system  of  public  control, 
which  assigning  to  each  class  in  society 
the  part  which  it  is  best  qualified  to 
perform,  secures  to  all  the  greatest 
degree  of  prosperity  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Nor  was  this  all.  While  in 
England  mob  infiuence  was  becoming 
day  by  day  more  powerfiil;  in  Scot- 
land the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  had 
just  so  much  of  support  as  was  neces- 
sary to  save  them  from  being  alto- 
gedier  overborne ;  for  Scotland  had  as 
yet  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called 
a  popular  representation.  Her  sena- 
tors had,  indeed,  adapted  themselves 
in  form  to  the  body  of  which  they  were 
become  members.  Her  titled  barons 
took  their  places  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  by  a  represenUtion 
perhaps  too  scanty ;  and  tier  untitled 
thanes  chose,  by  portions,  one  of 
their  own  number  such  as  should  sit 
and  vote  with  the  Commons  of  £d^ 
land.  But  the  spirit  of  the  anciedt 
constitution  was  still  preserved;  and 
how  it  operated  when  tempered  and 
acted  upon  by  the  more  libeml  insti- 
tutions of  the  sister  country,  the  con- 
dition of  Scotland,  from  178^  up  to 
102<>,  may  shew. 


Nay,  nay,  dear  burgher,  don't  as- 
sume your  own  theory  for  lact,  and 
then  reason  upon  it.  We  are  not  ene- 
mies to  reform.  On  the  oontraiy, 
holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  all  government  is  to  promote 
the  moral  and  political  well-being  of 
mankind,  we  are  quite  ready  to  lift  up 
both  hands  for  the  improvement  of 
every  institution  in  church  and  state 
which  is  not  calculated  to  promote 
that  great  object  The  only  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  whether  the  old 
Scottish  constitution,  considered  as  a 
portion  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  did  or 
did  not  work  well?  Is  there  on  re- 
cord one  solitary  instance  of  a  countiy 
making  such  strides  as  Scotland  made 
during  the  half  century  preceding  the 
year  1831  f  We  defy  you  to  point  it 
out;  yet  you  were  taught  to  be  dis* 
satisfied  with  your  condition.  You 
desired  a  change — ^you  got  a  change — 
by  how  much  are  you  the  gainers  ? 

We  have  too  high  a  respect  for  your 
common  sense,  worthy  burgher,  to 
imagine  that  you  value  popular  elec- 
tions for  their  own  sakes  only — that  you 
see  any  thing  really  worthy  of  admira- 
tion in  the  riot,  and  the  huny,  and  the 
drunkenness,  and  the  breach  of  all 
moral  principle,  which  attend  the  pro- 
gress of  an  extensive  canvass,  and  the 
operations  of  a  polling-booth.  These, 
you  must  admit,  are  material  evils 
which  men  may  endure  because  of 
the  good  that  results  firom  them,  but 
of  which  no  man  will  venture  to  speak 
with  approbation.  Now,  what  is  the 
good  which  is  supposed  to  result  fiom 
them?  Just  laws,  enacted  by  men 
who  have  the  welfare  of  their  countiy 
at  heart ;  a  mild,  yet  vigorous  govern- 
ment, which  shall  give  protection  to 
life  and  property,  as  much  of  practicsd 
liberty  to  each  individual  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  a  free  scope  to  the  exercise 
of  industry  and  talent.  Put  a  people 
in  possession  of  these,  opening,  at  the 
same  time,  a  road  of  advancement, 
not  only  to  wealth,  but  to  honours,  and 
you  must  be  a  very  unreasonable  mortal 
if  you  desire  more.  Were  the  Scotch 
people  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  diis 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform-bill? 
We  tell  you  that  they  were;  what, 
then,  have  you  gained  by  a  revolution 
as  complete  as  it  was  sudden  ? 

You  say  that  now,  and  only  now,  for 
the  first  time,  can  the  Scottish  people 
he  said  to  have  a  voice  in  framing 
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the  laws  under  which  they  are  to  live — 
that  formerly  men  made  laws  for  them 
who  could  not,  from  their  position  in 
society,  know  any  thing  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  lower  orders  —  that 
it  was  a  mockery  to  speak  of  a  repre> 
sentative  system  under  the  old  regime; 
and  that  the  new,  if  it  have  no  other 
effect,  must  elevate  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  enlarge  the  national  mind. 
We  admit,  that  it  is  only  now  that  the 
Scottish  people  can  be  said  to  have 
any  voice  in  framing  the  laws  which 
are  to  govern  tliem.  The  voice  is,  in- 
deed, a  feeble  one  still;  for  with  all 
your  changes,  you  have  given  the 
franchise  only  to  a  fraction  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Still,  there  it  is ;  and 
you  certainly  have  got,  for  the  first 
time  since  you  were  a  nation,  the 
semblance  of  a  system  of  representa- 
tion. But  the  benefits  which  are  to 
result  from  the  change  remain  yet  to 
be  seen  ;  while  of  the  effect  upon  the 
national  character  we  can  already  judge 
from  comparing  the  past  with  the  pre- 
sent. Some  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  visited  Scotland  before.  There  vras 
then  no  talk  of  parliamentary  reform 
except  among  the  operatives  of  Glasgow 
and  Paisley;  but  there  was  sobriety, 
contentment,  industry,  and  strong  atF- 
tachmentto  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
in  every  quarter.  We  protest,  that  in 
the  secluded  villages  ana  smaller  towns 
—  ay,  even  in  this,  your  ancient 
boroueh  of  Stirling,  through  which  we 
passed — to  meet  a  drunken  man  was 
an  event  of  which  we  have  hardly  any 
recollection.  Your  farmers  were  then  a 
thinking,  but  they  were  a  right-think- 
ing race ;  your  burghers  were  attentive 
to  business,  careful  in  their  habits,  and, 
above  all,  modest.  Jobs  you  might 
have  had  among  you — we  dare  say  you 
had ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  whatever 
that  you  will  have  a  great  many  more. 
But  your  general  bearing  was  that  of  a 
thriving  and  a  happy  people.  What 
are  you  now  ?  A  nation  of  politicians. 
Your  artificer  turns  his  wheel  to  the 
sound  of  Cobbetf$  Register  —  your 
ploughman  tills  the  earth  with  the 
Scotsman  in  his  bonnet — your  opera- 
tives bold  their  nightly  clubs,  where 
they  may  discuss  the  necessity  of 
further  changes,  and  then  reel  home  to 
their  starving  wives  and  children. 
Look  at  these  men  even  in  the  day. 
George  the  Fourth  said  of  you  that 
you  were  all  gentlemen.  He  saw  you 
well-dressed,  clean,  orderly,  respectful. 


George  the  Fourth  would  tell  a  dif- 
ferent tale  now,  had  he  walked,  as  we 
did  this  morning,  from  Gibb's  Inn  to 
the  Castle.  We  blushed  for  Scotland 
when  we  met  so  many  of  her  sons 
ragged,  filthy,  and  either  staggering 
under  the  influence  of  whisky,  or  con- 
fused and  pale  from  the  effects  of  last 
night's  debauch.  What  can  have  pro- 
duced so  grievous  a  deterioration  in 
the  national  character?  We  answer 
without  hesitation,  the  agitation  which 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Refoni»- 
bill,  and  the  consequences  attendant 
on  it.  You  may  smile,  but  what  we 
say  is  true;  and  you  know  that  it  » 
true,  however  reluctant  you  may  be  to 
confess  it. 

The  Reform-bill  vras  a  rash  experi- 
ment even  in  England ;  in  Scotland  it 
was  certain  ruin.  The  English,  accu»- 
tomed  for  centuries  to  the  excitement 
of  popular  elections,  have  been  afiected 
by  it  only  thus  far,  tliat  the  power  of 
making  members  being  transferred  from 
the  educated  to  the  uneducated  por- 
tion of  the  community,  they  are  sure 
to  have  in  all  time  coming  a  more  cor- 
rupt body  of  legislators,  and,  of  course, 
worse  laws  than  ever.  In  Scotland 
the  change  has  come  home,  as  it  were, 
to  every  man's  business  and  bosom. 
Matters,  which  their  neighbours  treat 
as  subjects  of  fiin  and  drollery,  are  in 
their  eyes  of  grave  importance.  In 
England,political differences  have  never 
entered  very  deeply  into  the  amenities 
of  private  life ;  and  even  under  the  new 
system  will  not  so  enter.  In  Scotland, 
politics  is  all  in  all.  As  the  blacks 
m  the  West  Indies  cannot  be  expected 
to  use  their  premature  freedom  aright, 
so  the  Scotcn,  having  received  all  at 
once  the  Pandora  gift  of  popular  elec- 
tions, know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
term  moderation  in  reference  to  the 
great  part  which  they  believe  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  play.  In  all  his  inter- 
course with  those  among  whom  he 
dwells,  in  the  bosom  of  bis  own  fa- 
mily, in  the  field,  in  the  workshop, 
alone,  or  in  a  crowd,  a  Scotchman  now 
talks  and  thinks  of  politics  alone. 
His  loves  and  hatreds  are  all  political; 
his  orgies  are  political ;  his  very  devo- 
tion, when  he  exercises  it,  has  a  politi- 
cal tendency.  He  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual excitement,  which  drives  him 
into  habits  hurtful  alike  to  his  tem- 
per, his  health,  his  resources,  his  perso- 
nal respectability.  They  taike  a  very 
confined  view  of  the  effects  of  great 
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politicdchaBigei^who  contemplate  them 
»  if  they  bore  only  on  the  public  acts 
of  nations.  Individual  habits,  not  less 
than  the  spirit  of  governments,  are 
formed  from  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live;  nor  is  it 
going  too  far  to  assert,  that  a  sudden 
change,  even  for  the  better,  is  much 
more  likely  to  deprave  than  to  elevate 
the  moral  sense  of  those  among  whom 
it  is  brought  about. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  necessary 
effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  new 
constituency,  of  the  cringing,  the  pre- 
varication, the  treating,  to  which  every 
candidate  for  popular  suffrages  must 
lend  himself.  Even  in  England,  where 
elections,  with  all  the  vices  attend- 
ing them,  have  occurred  so  often,  these 
things  tell;  indeed  months  always 
elapse  after  the  bustle  of  the  contest 
is  over,  ere  the  people  sober  down 
into  their  usual  habits  and  ways  of 
thinking.  And  if  the  case  be  so  there, 
bow  will  the  system  work  in  Scotland, 
where  all  is  new,  and  where,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  people  think 
more  deeply,  and  reason  more  closely, 
even  after  a  fashion,  of  which  we  already 
behold  the  commencement  ?  Finding 
their  superiors,  in  too  many  instances^ 
prompt  to  give  pledges,  and  as  prompt 
to  violate  them,  the  Scottish  people 
will  soon  cease  to  repose  confidence 
in  any  public  men.  Beholding  per- 
sons of  property  and  rank  periodical 
suitors  at  their  doors,  they  will  learn 
to  believe  that  such  are  really  their  in- 
feriors. They  will  then  begin  to  ask 
themselves  the  question,  why  one  class 
should  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life 
while  others  earn  their  bread  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow ;  and  as  they  can 
never  have  hx  to  seek  for  authorities, 
eitlier  written  or  oral,  their  judgment 
will  in  due  time  be  formed.  Depend 
upon  it  that  the  seeds  of  a  great  con- 
vulsion are  already  sown  in  Scotland, 
and  that  every  hour  brings  them  nearer 
to  maturity.  In  the  demoralised  and 
sulky  condition  of  the  people,  we  read 
signs  of  a  coming  strife,  not  for  a 
further  equalisation  of  political  rights, 
but  for  an  equalisation  of  property. 

Oh,  but  you  say,  these  are  mere 
ideal  terrors,  whereas  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  acts  of  a  reform  go- 
vernment are  palpable  to  all  men's 
senses.  Even  in  borough  matters, 
what  could  be  more  corrupt  than  the 
ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  business, 
with  a  corporation  self-elected,  and  a 


universal  system  of  jobbing  and  chi- 
canery, over  which  public  opinion  held 
no  check  ?  We  don't  deny  that  there 
might  have  been  imperfections  in  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  burghs ;  but 
is  your  present  faultless  ?  Mas  it  no 
tendency  which  is  positively  evil  ?  is  it 
not  calculated  to  operate  even  more 
injuriously  than  its  predecessor  upon 
the  national  mind  ?  and  that,  after  all, 
and  not  the  petty  interests  of  the 
borough,  is  the  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered. You  cannot  see  bow  it  should. 
Very  well,  your  borough  business  is 
now,  you  say,  transacted  with  open 
doors;  and  there  is  a  meeting  to-day 
of  the  town-council.  We  will  become 
auditors,  if  you  please ;  and  then  per- 
haps you  will  be  able  to  discover  our 
meaning. 

Hark  I  there  is  some  vitally  import- 
ant question  before  the  court;  and  he 
is  a  popular  counsellor  who  is  on  his 
legs. 

«  Far  be  it  from  me  to  originate  any 
measure  which  shall  have  a  tendency 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  government,  or 
to  impede  the  policy  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  They  are  a  liberal  body, 
and  all  their  acts  have  hitherto  shewn 
that  they  have  but  one  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
But  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  the  removal  of  the  flagstaff  from 
the  place  which  it  has  so  long  occupied 
is  not  only  an  unwise,  but,  as  fiir  as 
affects  the  inhabitants  of  Stiriing,  is  a 
most  iniquitous  measure.  And  we 
have  every  ri^ht  to  complain,  that 
our  beautiful  armoury,  an  object  of 
attraction  to  so  many  strangers,  should 
be  dismantled.  No  doubt  economy  is 
needed  in  every  branch  of  the  public 
service;  and  had  his  majesty^s  mi- 
nisters cut  down  the  salaries  of  some 
whom  I  could  name,  then  my  voice  at 
least  would  never  have  been  raised 
against  them.  But  the  armourer's 
place  was  not  a  sinecure;  and  I  do 
think  that  his  removal  was  wholly  un- 
called for." 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
is  all  this  about?  Here  is  a  little 
whipper-snapper  of  a  common-council- 
man of  the  borough  of  Stirling,  a  petty 
stationer,  or  hardwareman,  or  tallow- 
chandler,  spouting  away  as  if  he  were 
member  for  all  Scotland,  and  the  room 
in  which  he  delivers  himself  were 
St.  Stephen's  chapel.  And  this  trash 
is  to  go  forth  in  a  provincial  paper: 
"  Far  be  it  from  him  to  clog  the  wheeb 
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of  government.*'  Good  roan,  far  be  it 
indeed  1  The  king's  government,  it 
appears,  has  thought  fit  to  move  the 
flagstaff  from  one  bastion  to  another, 
and  to  try  an  experiment  on  the 
muskets  laid  up  in  store  by  packing 
them  in  cases.  Bat  the  king's  go- 
vernment has  taken  a  great  deal  too 
much  upon  itself  in  presuming  to 
settle  matters  so  important  without 
having  previously  consulted  the  town- 
council  of  Stirling  in  general,  and  this 
pvofoood  reasoner  in  particular.  And 
you  really  think  there  is  notliing  mis- 
chievous here?  Ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible in  our  eyes  it  may  be ;  but 
consider  the  effect  produced  by  the 
system  on  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
large.  Remember  that  it  is  not  m  the 
council-chamber  of  Stirling  alone,  nor 
yet  exclusively  in  the  council-cham- 
bers of  all  the  Scottish  burghs,  that 
every  act  of  the  government  and  of 
the  legblature  is  now  canvassed  and 
discussed.  There  are  unions,  clubs, 
mechanics*  institutes,  in  every  village, 
where  the  same  language  is  held  on 
far  more  important  topics,  and  a  dis- 
position to  carp  and  murmur  at  every 
proceeding  of  the  powers  that  be, 
zealously  fostered.  What  is  the  im- 
mediate result,  and  what  must  be  the 
remote  consequence  ?  Why,  this,  that 
you  already  have  as  many  delibera- 
tive assemblies  in  Scotland  as  there 
are  villages;  and  that  you  will  ere 
long  have  your  executives  multiplied 
in  the  same  proportion. 

The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter, 
good  buigher,  is  this.  For  nearly  six 
centuries  Scotland  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  a  free 
government.  She  was  all  this  while 
poor,  barbarous,  and  wretched.  But 
being  united  to  a  rich  and  prosperous 
country,  her  institutions  took  the  spirit 
of  those  of  her  ancient  rival;  and,  with- 
out any  of  the  evils,  she  reaped  all  the 
advantages  of  the  English  constitution. 
The  strides  which  she  made  in  conse- 
quence, in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 


civilisation,  within  the  short  i^ce  of 
half  a  century,  were  amazing.  From 
die  poorest  she  became  the  richest 
portion  of  the  empire — from  being  the 
most  savage  she  looked  upon  herself 
as  the  most  civilised.  She,  moreover, 
who  had  once  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  England,  was  now  the  great  bul- 
wark of  the  English  throne;  for  her 
peers  and  commoners,  while  they  fos- 
tered public  liberty,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  were  ever  the  stanchest 
opponents  of  licentiousness.  But  there 
arose  all  at  once  a  ministry  which, 
wilfully  blind  to  the  truth  that  the 
aristocracy  was,  in  fact,  the  feeblest 
portion  of  the  constitution,  resolved 
not  merely  to  destroy  rotten  boroughs 
in  England,  but  to  cut  down  whatever 
safeguards  might  remain  against  the 
assaults  of  a  pure  democracy,  by 
placing  the  Scottish  people  in  the 
exact  position  to  whicn  their  neigh- 
bours had  arrived  by  a  progress  of 
many  centuries.  The  deea  was  done; 
and  what  has  followed  ?  That  of  all 
portions  of  the  empire  Scotland  is  now 
decidedly  the  most  disaffected  to  every 
established  institution  in  church  and  in 
state;  that  her  people  have  sunk — 
are  sinking  every  day,  in  morals,  in 
wisdom,  in  industry ;  that  religion  it- 
self, by  their  respect  for  which  they 
were  once  remarkable,  no  longer  exer- 
cises any  control  over  them  ;  that  they 
are  ripe  for  mischief,  and  will  shortly 
prove  it.  The  exhibition  which  we 
have  witnessed  is,  indeed,  pitiable  in 
itself;  but  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  even 
it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  are  worse  days 
coming  for  Scotland  than  she  has  yet 
seen ;  and  that  both  you  and  we  will 
probably  live  to  deplore  them. 

Well,  well,  thank  God  we  have  got 
out  of  the  thorny  subjects  of  politics 
and  religion  at  last.  To-night  we  take 
our  ease  incur  inn,  and  to-morrow — ah, 
we  shall  see  what  comes  to  pass  to- 
morrow. 
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1  SERIES  OF  SATIRES. 
BY    PIERCE    PUNGENT. 


Argument, — The  ill  example  of  parents  is  mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
vicious  characters.  The  growth  of  rice  in  **  suceessire  degrees  "  is  exhibited.  The 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  found  with  increase  in  their  children;  and 
this  holds  in  all  ranks  of  life.  Avarice  only  is  not  mimicked  by  the  child  ;  bat  the 
importance  of  wealth  is  so  unceasingly  insisted  upon,  that  the  love  of  money  becomes 
a  second  nature  to  him,  when,  arrived  at  manhood,  he  begins  to  enter  on  the  world. 
The  inordinate  love  of  riches  is  described  as  the  cause  of  ue  present  decay  of  virtue 
and  of  national  prosperity.  The  folly  of  immortal  beings  doing  homage  to  Wealth, 
the  vain  idol  of  England,  when  they  should  be  seeking  to  obtain  those  true  riches 
which  do  not  take  wings  to  themselves  and  fly  away,  is  compared  to  the  magnani- 
mous philosophy  of  the  sage  French,  who  denied  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  but 
bowed  down  in  worship  to  the  goddess  Reason,  aptly  represented  to  the  pure 
Parisians  by  a  naked  prostitute.  Olive  n  Yobxe. 

Satire  X. 

Most  of  the  vices  which  disgrace  the  man, 

From  parent  vices  in  his  sire  began ; 

The  genuine  heir  is  image  of  his  kind, 

In  printed  feature  and  transmitted  mind  : 

Chip  of  the  old  block,  foliage,  rind,  and  grain, 

Bud,  fruit,  and  seed,  express  the  genuine  strain. 

If  the  younff  hopeful  hears  his  nurse  proclaim 

His  mother  s  folly  or  his  father's  shame. 

The  child  repays  their  profligate  neglect. 

By  aping  all  their  vicious  lives  affect : 

Hereditary  faults  his  bosom  stain 

Or  ever  that  his  teeth  are  born  again  ; 

At  school,  at  home,  he  plays  his  mimic  part — 

The  only  task  he  loves  to  get  by  heart; 

His  pocket-money,  desperate,  games  away. 

The  embryo  black-leg  of  another  day. 

Or  young  Apicius  leams  betimes  to  teli 

All  sorts  of  flavours  by  taste,  touch,  and  smell ; 

Or  learns  to  leer  on  some  seductive  jade. 

Unknowing  why  the  double  sex  was  made  : 

Some  vice  peculiar  keeps  the  father's  fiime, 

As  by  transmission  from  his  loins  it  came. 

Get  bearded  tutors  to  correct  his  bad ; 

Send  htm  to  school  where  learning  may  be  had : 

He  leams  some  words,  but  ponders  more  on  things. 

Till  his  forced  youth  the  full  experience  brings. 

To  help  his  household  pattern,  to  displace 

His  latest  shame,  and  crown  his  first  disgrac 

His  confident  coevals  run  an  emulous  race. 

Boyhood's  wild  energies  for  this  are  nursl  — 

Who  shall  obtain  the  bad  distinction  first.* 


nngs. 

ace,    > 
J-        J 


•  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  system  of  education.  The  child  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society  is  left  to  the  care  and  protection  of  servants,  till  the  hoy  or  girl  is 
of  the  established  age  to  be  committed  to  a  tutor  or  governess.  The  school,  public 
or  private,  in  most  instances  for  boys,  and  sometimes  for  girbi;  the  college  or  the 
drawing-room  —  and  the  youth  is  educated. 

The  follies  and  vices  of  the  parents  are  easily  impressed  on  children :  they  notiee, 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  imagined,  what  passes  around  them ;  their  ears  are 
^Kj  S  *^®  nursery.  There  is  no  confidential  intercourse  between  parent  and 
child.  No  one  seems  to  think,  Uiat  from  the  time  the  child  begins  to  talk  he  bejrins 
to  get  Ideas.    He  is  not  tiiought  to  have  reason  till  he  has  cast  hu  teeth  ;  and  then  he 
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Grown  to  maturitj,  the  woman  plays 
The  part  her  rival  mother  cannot  praise ; 
For,  olde».grown,  she  must  at  last  give  o'er 
The  splendid  follies  which  she  gra^  before. 
Fulness  of  flesh  —  the  crow-leet  round  her  eyes  — 
Time-graven  cheeks,  that  mock  adulterate  dies  — 
The  form  less  active,  and  the  lip  less  full  — 
Her  dropping  eyelid's  liquid  splendour  dull : 
Art  has  no  remedy  for  many  a  sign 
That  she  must  leave  her  daughter  now  to  shine. 
The  ready  actress  loves  the  glorious  task, 
Ties  on  tlie  sandal,  and  assumes  the  mask  ; 
Wooed,  won,  she  learns  to  flatter,  woo,  and  win. 
And  boldly  leaps  the  Rubicon  of  sin  ; 
Spoils  the  dear  nonour  of  her  married  home. 
Dips  over-head  in  Pleasure's  maddening  foam ; 
And  should  a  passing  thought  her  course  forbid, 
She  only  does  what  her  own  mother  did  I 
Her  honourable  consort  speeds  her  on, 
And  neither  yields  to  parents  now  foregone ; 
Each  knows  of  fashion,  pleasure,  politics, 
The  dreamy  raptures,  and  the  dirty  tricks  ; 
And  each  afiects  some  sweet  peculiar  mode 
Of  drawing  eyes  on  Fame's  notorious  road : 
The  happy  pair  exulting  kill  their  day, 
And  steal  their  fortunes,  honours,  lives  away. 
Their  vicious  education,  pace  by  pace, 
Trained  either  courser  of  the  dubious  race ; 
The  spur  of  Fashion  made  them  wish  to  fly. 
The  World  their  course,  and  Shame  their  victory  1 

So  Nature  bids ;  for  home-example  more 
Draws  the  young  mind  than  philosophic  lore  — - 
Than  all  the  lessons  of  the  school  or  hall, 
Than  heathen  Plato,  or  than  Christian  Paul. 


is  sopposed  to  have  much  leas  than  he  really  has.  The  elder  children  vitiate  the 
yoon^^er ;  the  school  begins  their  initiation  in  the  mysteries  foreshewn  them  by  their 
imagination  ;  and  at  public  schools  they  have  abundant  facilities  for  patting  the 
thoaght  into  act.  At  college,  of  course,  these  facilities  are  indefinitely  increaaed. 
The  masters  of  schools  teach  words ;  —  principles,  the  elements  of  thought,  and  all 
which  worda  are  on!  v  meant  to  express,  and  which  they  generally  express  very  badly, 
are  of  neceaaity  neglected ;  for  what  tutors  or  maatera  know  any  thing  of  auch  mat- 
tera  themaelvea?  Bad  examplea  cormpt  the  good ;  and  the  univeraity  ia  blamed  for 
that  which  ia  the  effect  of  the  heartlesaneas  of  the  parent  and  the  worthlesaness  of  the 
pedago^e.  No  attention  ia  paid  to  idiosynerasiea,  to  the  varietiea  of  organisatiaB 
which  inilnence  the  character  of  the  mind.  One  ayatam  ia  pursued  by  all,  and  the 
worst  of  all  systems — the  monastic.  The  child  takes  a  pride  in  his  father's  name 
and  hie  father's  qualities :  if  the  father  is  Ticious,  the  child  desires  to  be  so,  before  he 
knows  what  the  vice  is.  The  blessing  pronounced  open  the  children  of  ^e  good  is 
esBphatie.  Vicious  tendencies  are  derived,  not  only  by  the  aenses  after  bhrtb,  oat  by 
the  blood  before  birth,  from  parent  to  child.  Cain  was  conceived  during  the  reeklesa 
and  passionate  pride  and  sullen  despair  immediately  consequent  on  the  falL  The 
beautifol  pair  had  by  Divine  grace  been  reaasnred,  and  were,  comparatirely,  lestored 
to  their  innocence,  when  the  first  martyr  to  man'a  violence  was  being  conceived  and 
shaped. 

There  should  be,  then,  a  preparation  for  the  blessing  of  children  in  a  temperate  and 
well-ordered  life  ^  the  parents  should  make  it  their  bnaineas  to  rear  them  as  the  Arab 
does  hia  hone ;  they  should  educate  them  themselves,  study  their  dawning  faculties, 
and  caose  them  to  be  instructed  in  matter*  out  of  their  own  reach  by  competent  tators, 
aeoording  to  thmr  ornmaadon. 

But  what  the  ArsA  does  for  his  horse  human  parents  will  not  do  for  their  children. 

In  the  lower  clseees  the  vices  of  the  parents  produce  of  coarse  a  more  immediate 
and  destructive  infinence.  In  most  instances,  if  they  yet  live,  fothecs  snd  mothers 
ahonld,  in  strict  jnatice,  be  executed  instead  of  their  cnudiwi,  who  pay  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives  to  the  offended  law*    Nor  will  they  escape. 
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Domestic  tempters  may  not  some  betray, 

Tempered  by  feature  with  a  better  clay, 

Her  rarer  specimens  of  happier  art, 

With  the  clear  mind  endowed,  and  feeling  heart ; 

Who  breathe  the  freshness  of  that  brightening  sky. 

Spread  by  the  glorious  Day-spring  from  on  high. 

But  these  exalted  inttances  are  few  — 

The  most  their  fathers'  evil  ways  pursue ; 

Rush  on  the  same  course,  never  casting  back 

A  look  or  thought :  theirs  is  the  beaten  track. 

Abstain  from  ill ;  if  not  for  Virtue's  sake, 

For  that  of  those  whose  docile  tempers  take, 

With  fatal  promptitude,  nor  yield  again 

To  vain  tuition,  sin's  corroding  stain. 

Town,  city,  hamlet,  each  its  robber  shews : 

One  Howard  all  the  world  can  scarce  disclose. 

Nothing  of  base,  that  can  be  heard  or  seen. 

Where  dwells  the  child  should  come  the  walls  between ; 

There  let  no  sin-reflecting  face  be  found,  ) 

Nor  pictured  vice,  nor  Folly's  babblins:  sound :  > 

Hence,  ye  profane !  avaunt !  avauntl  'tis  holy  ground !     j 

The  greatest  reverence  is  to  children  due ; 

Pause,  parents !  pause  1  whatever  vices  woo 

The  jaded  sense,  beguiling  or  beguiled  — 

Deluded  sinners !  spare  that  little  child  ! 

He  from  your  mingled  bloods  his  birth  derived, 

Let  him  not  henceforth  curse  the  hour  he  lived  1 

I^t  him  not  curse  his  mother's  fruitful  mould. 

His  father's  guilt;  by  him  be  never  told. 

In  his  dark  death-hour,  how  he  whilom  fell. 

Remembering  scenes  his  memory  kept  too  well ; 

Neglected  childhood,  and  his  fiaithful  ears  — 

Life-haunting  spectres  of  his  earliest  years, 

When  they  forgot  their  offspring's  sacred  claim, 

Who  gave  him  being,  and  awoke  the  flame 

Of  sinful  passions  in  his  beating  breast, 

Their  signs  upon  his  senses  deep  imprest; 

And  he,  by  doing  what  thev  did  before. 

Lived  all  their  follies  and  their  vices  o'er.* 

The  cards  are  issued  ;  all  the  world  wilt  come ; 
From  morn  to  night  is  heard  the  busy  hum 
Of  preparation ;  tradesmen  crowding  throng ; 
Hammers  and  voices  ring  the  walls  along ; 


*  It  is  only  by  a  miracle  that  any  one  educated  in  the  common  way  is  not  a  lost 
and  ruined  character.  True  religion,  communicated  by  the  Divine  inteUigence  in 
different  ways  to  different  individuals,  that  cometh  as  no  man  listeth,  is  the  only  cer- 
tain preservative  against  the  snipes  of  the  world.  This  principle,  however  obtained, 
is  precious.  Some  men  are  reclaimed  in  the  midst  of  their  vices  ;  but  this  is  a  rare 
occurrence.  Many  of  those  persons  who  lire  decently  before  the  public  are  in 
private  filthy.  The  child  is  aware,  long  before  he  can  reason,  of  the  characters  of 
those  with  whom  he  lives.  We  are  all  naturally  teachable  in  all  that  is  wrong,  and 
readily  imitate  the  manners  and  the  morals  open  to  our  observation.  But  the  child 
is  saaly  neglected  even  by  the  most  affectionate  parents.  Some  women,  in  these 
fantastical  times,  do  not  even  obey  the  beautiful  necessity  of  nature,  that  the  infaot 
should  he  sustained  by  its  mother's  milk  :  the  life-giving  channel  is  allowed  to 
inconvenience  them  from  its  fuhiess  —  sometimes  to  indurate  into  disease  ;  bat 
these  fashionable  wretches  will  not  apply  the  aliment  that  by  its  suppression 
injures  them,  to  the  purpose  of  rearing  their  new-bom.  Such  animals  as  these  cannot 
or  course  be  expected  to  have  any  concern  for  the  education  of  their  chUdren.  Those 
who  resign  their  own  flesh  and  blood  to  vulgar  nurses,  from  their  craving  desire  to 
devote  all  their  time  to  ignoble  pursuits,  or  to  preserve  their  figures,  whatever  their 
rank  may  be,  are  detestable,  because  unnatural ;  and  we  may  fear  that  they  never 
hsvo  any  compuncttous  visitings  for  their  after-neglect. 
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The  fiddling  skeleton,  a  Scottish  band, 

Must  be  engaged ;  for  pines  survey  the  land ; 

Scene-painters  enter  with  the  mechanist ; 

The  numerous  guests  are  marshalled  on  the  list ; 

The  belly-master  reads  his  items  o'er ; 

The  milliners  Parisian  shapes  explore; 

Conservatories  must  resign  their  flowers ; 

Aud  RundelKs  shop  illume  the  festive  hours. 

Tis  done !  they  come,  they  swim,  they  eat,  they  go, 

And  their  bought  praise  the  journalists  bestow. 

Infinite  pains  for  finite  recompense 

Of  Vanity's  absurd  incontinence  I 

Odours  of  incense  are  as  brief  as  sweet  — 

The  jaded  hosts  are  sullen  when  they  meet ; 

Neither  remembered,  in  their  hours  of  joy. 

The  six-month  she- thing  and  the  four-yeac4)oy ; 

Neither  takes  thought  how  they  shall  rear  their  young 

To  be  their  country's  pride,  by  minstrels  sung: 

They  deem  sufficient  that  their  patriot  toil 

Has  given  some  bipeds  to  the  natal  soil. 

To  make  them  useful,  too  much  care  demands ; 

Ask  that  of  those  who  till  their  stubborn  lands. 

Yet  is  it  known,  that  earliest  habits  make 

The  statesman,  hero,  citizen,  and  rake. 

The  tastes  of  childhood  cling  to  life  mature  — 

Mean  or  ennobling,  virtuous  or  impure ; 

And  habits,  scorning  censure  or  command. 

Adhere  like  pitch  to  dogs  of  Newfoundland. 

Taught  by  her  instinct  thus  the  stork  prepares. 

E'en  in  the  nest,  her  young  for  worldly  cares ; 

And  careful  feeds  them  with  the  reptile  food. 

By  them  in  life  for  life  to  be  pursued : 

The  vulture  takes  to  hers  the  carrion  meal. 

To  theirs  some  kid  or  hare  proud  eagles  deal ;  -* 

These  all,  thus  early  taught  to  know  the  right. 

Seek  their  own  food  when  plumed  and  fit  for  flight* 

The  spendthrift  lather  has  a  spendthrift  son ; 
The  gambler  dreams  of  wealth  his  father  won ; 
The  Jew  on  human  flesh  would  rather  dine. 
Taught  by  his  sire,  than  touch  the  flesh  of  swine. 


To  doubt  the  Virgin's  healing  power  or  will 
Is  deadly  sin  —  'tis  scarce  a  cnroe  to  kill. 


*  The  iliustratioDB  from  the  winged  people  are  Juvenal's  (14th  satire).  The 
mtem  of  phrenology  for  a  time  excited  the  cariosity  of  the  idlers  about  town.  Mr. 
De  Ville  otvided  popularity  with  Mr.  St.  John.  Ladies  took  their  children  to  him 
to  have  their  skulls  examined ;  and  the  honest  quack  pointed  out  the  shining  qualities 
of  the  little  men  and  women.  This  may  appear,  and  was,  safficientlv  ridicidous ;  but 
a  good  hint  may  be  taken  from  a  quack.  I  would  have  children  from  the  first  year 
ewefully  studied  by  their  parents.  The  atady  would  be  as  interesting  as  fly-catching, 
or  Btone-breaking,  or  flower-diasecting ;  and  it  would  be  a  novelty.  The  subsequent 
•doeatioa  abonld  be  accommodated  to  the  tastes  indicative  of  the  organisation.  The 
child  may  be  led  :  he  should  not  be  made  to  despair,  to  think  himself  a  fool,  to  indidge 
envy  and  hato.  The  present  system  does  all  this.  A  child  is  required  to  learn 
grammar,  for  instance,  when  he  is  five  or  six  yeara  old — a  science  which  not  twenty 
men  in  ttie  empire  understand.  If  he  is  a  child  of  quick  parts,  the  drudgeiy  over- 
whelms him;  he  deepouds;  the  devilish  principle  ot  envy  and  all  uneharitableneaa, 
called  emulation,  ia  brought  into  play.  He  hates  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Take  the 
boy  into  the  fields— to  the  sea-shore.  Let  his  body  be  at  liberty,  and  hie  mind  no  leas 
•o.  Treat  him  as  a  companion ;  you  will  learn  something  from  him.  Ye  cruel  and 
heartless  fathers  and  mothers  —  ye  oontomptible  worldlings !  bestow  the  time  on  your 
0ffq>riog  which  ye  now  squander  on  your  vices  and  pleasures.  Ye  are  responaible, 
and  must  one  day  g^ve  an  account  of  your  guardianship ! 
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Smite  a  rode  priest,  the  Ronmn  world  is  mad ; 
To  cut  a  man^  throat  were  not  half  so  bad. 
The  meek,  mild  Quaker,  by  the  spirit  moved. 
Observing  oft  his  sire,  the  trick  approved  ; 
Bom,  bred  to  give  his  speech  a  practised  vent. 
And  be  of  hypocrites  most  impudent.* 

Of  their  own  will  youths  mimic  every  vtce» 
Excepting  only  cross-grained  Avarice ; 
For  tiiis  assumes  a  virtue's  steady  mien  — 
The  miser  for  a  frugal  man  is  seen. 
Him  sleeping  on  his  guard,  with  careless  mind. 
And  reckless  of  his  treasured  stores  to  find, 
Would  more  surprise  than  if  the  dragon  slept 
Who  wakeful  the  Hesperian  orchard  kept. 
The  world  admires  the  fortune-builder*s  skill. 
His  daring  energies,  subduing  will ; 
Whose  money-making  towers  look  lordly  high  — 
Built  on  the  site  of  some  infirmary. 
Him  &thers  wonder  at ;  his  happy  sect 
They  bid  their  children  cherish  and  affect. 
The  elements  of  vice  are  early  taught. 
Plain  symbols  with  recondite  wisdom  fraught : 
These  first  the  father  teaches ;  nor  forget 
Hie  ready  young  their  pleasant  alphabet. 
Then  he  instructs  them  in  the  worth  of  gold  ; 
The  veil  that  bides  his  idol  is  unrolled ; 
The  wonder-working  power  is  all  displayed  ; 
The  scheme,  the  tridc,  the  mystery  of  trade. 
What  is  a  fortune  ?  our  own  Jew  would  say, 
A  pound  for  every  man  that  sees  the  day : 
But  the  beginner  less  ambition  knows — 
As  money  gathers,  love  of  money  grows. 
Who  nothing  has,  has  moderate  desires; 
The  wealthy  glows  with  all  a  lover's  fires. 
A  county  owns  him  for  its  wealthiest  chief — 
That  he  can't  buy  it  all,  is  all  his  grief. 
Rothschild  for  poverty  would  still  repine. 
If  he  could  buy  the  Syrian  Palestine.t 

No  greater  evil,  and  no  darker  shame, 
Has  blurred  our  England's  happiness  and  fame* 

*  ArchbiBhop  Whateley  has  determined  that  it  is  do  offenoe  to  take  away  a  man's 
Bible,  and  throw  it  in  the  fire.  Ireland  is  at  this  moment  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  it 
will  be  saccessful.  The  Protestants  of  that  country  are  completely  diahearteoed. 
The  person  of  the  priest  is  holy ;  and  the  said  priest  can  and  does  give  absolution  for 
all  offences,  excepting  those  asainst  his  order.  These  he  will  not  pardon,  anlesa  he 
is  paid  something  considerable.  The  Quakers  are  a  bad  set ;  their  selfisbBess  ia 
intense  :  the  automaton  seems-  to  have  been  made  for  nothing  rise  but  to  make 
money,  look  wise,  and  procreate.  One  wonders  that  any  eivilisea  people  make  nae  of 
swine  for  food  :  the  Jew,  patting  aside  his  law,  is  quite  right  for  abomioatlDg  it.  If 
I  had  the  puoisbment  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  I  would  shut  them  np  in  one  of  the 
Falkland  Isles,  and  take  oare  that  they  fed  on  potatoes  and  pork.  The  pttmm^ 
i*  t«rr«  (blockhead)  would  thus  feed  on  the  pomme  de  terr0 ;  and  me  nndeaa  pollttter 
of  temples  on  the  filthiest  animal  that  troubles  t|^  earth. 

t  It  has  been  notioedi  that  the  sons  of  money-getters  turn  oat  spendthrifts.  I 
believe,  with  Juvenal,  that  they  generally  imitate  their  fathers'  thrift.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  such  vait  fortunes  have  aocnmnlated  in  England.  The  young  ba^e  a 
natoral  distaste  to  avarice,  from  tibe  want  of  indolgeneea  to  themselves,  and  ftom  its 
severe  aspect.  But  it  m  natural  that  they  should  be  inoculated  with  this  as  with  anv 
ether  vice.  The  meanest  avarice  is  sometimes  the  attendant  of  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture. Much  is  often  spent  to  get  more.  Money-making  ia  a  scienoe.  The  doctrine 
*•£  chances  is  practioaUy  understood  and  saccessfhlly  applied.  The  moneyomakera 
ton  A  ^nsiderafale  and  most  powerful  sect.  Money  ia  the  god  of  the  Engliiih  and 
Yankees. 
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Thrice-hateful  lust  of  wealth  1  unsated  still ! 

Ill  in  thyself,  and  fruitful  cause  of  ill ! 

Now  competence  is  scarcely  deemed  a  boon; 

Who  would  be  nch,  would  have  his  riches  soon. 

What  laws  are  sacred  ?  who  has  never  swerved 

From  strictest  right  ?  whose  life  has  Avarice  served  ? 

Shew  me  the  man !  and  let  him,  eye  to  eye, 

Expound  his  rules,  and  stand  the  scrutiny. 

Who  were  the  deadliest  pirates  of  the  seas, 

Rich  garlanded  with  true  Hesperides  ? 

Morgan  and  Raleigh,  Drake  and  Cochrane,  plead  : 

These  but  the  highest  —  thousands  more  succeed. 

Red-skins  and  black-skins  I  reappear,  and  tell 

How  on  your  huts  and  wigwams  Huin  fell. 

Robbers  of  England !  spoilers  of  mankind  ! 

Was  this  the  path  to  you  by  Heaven  assigned  ? 

England !  imperial  matron,  fair,  and  free ! 

Why  didst  thou  forge  the  chains  of  slavery? 

Why  did  thy  sons  upon  the  deep  career. 

Fate  in  their  thunder,  in  their  presence  fear  ? 

To  murder!     Why  to  murder?    Spread  the  scroll  — 

The  bloody  pages  in  the  day  unroll  — 

The  cause  ot  rapine,  homicide,  unfold  : 

One  word  conveys  the  fatal  answer  —  Gold!  • 

When  Whittington,  the  theme  of  many  a  lay, 

Took  out  his  cat  to  rat-vex*d  Africa, 

The  many  were  with  little  yet  content. 

By  gin  unpoisoned,  nor  by  taxes  spent ; 

The  farmer  taught  his  children  to  be  wise. 

While  they  looked  up  with  deferential  eyes ; 

And  if  a  son  could  but  a  wife  maintain. 

His  simple  livelihood  was  thought  a  gain. 

But  now  the  cry  is  "  Money,  money,"  still. 
For  this  each  artisan  exerts  his  skill  — 
Not  how  to  live,  but  how  to  leave  his  rank : 
He  lives,  but  still  his  countenancie  is  blank. 
Envy  and  hatred  he  is  doomed  to  feel  — 
**  Why  should  he  not  succeed  like  Robert  Peel  V* 
Provided  money  only  can  be  got. 
The  mode  of  its  obtaining  matters  not. 
Sell  shads  or  sulphur,  nitre  or  night-shade; 
It  skills  not  how  the  currency  is  made. 
The  reeking  tan-vard  is  a  pleasant  smell; 
The  tallow-chandler  likes  his  odours  well, — 

*  It  it  venr  amusing  to  read  in  political  writings  the  lavish  panef^yrie  on  the 
gsnerooi  English  for  their  system  of  colonisation.  It  shewed  their  spirit  of  enter- 
prise ;  but  that  spirit  was  excited  by  the  lust  of  gain.  I  can  see  no  peculiar  virtue  in 
robbing  Indians,  in  poisoning  them  with  strong  driuk,  in  adding  new  and  frightful 
disoMog  to  their  simple  catalogoe ;  nor  yet  in  making  fireqaent  descents  on  the  coasts 
of  unoffending  savages;  of  buying  them  at  a  nominal  price,  and  selling  them  at  a 
profit  sufficient  to  raise  a  nest  of  fishing.huts  in  a  few  years  to  a  populous  town ;  nor 
can  I  see  the  extraordinary  justice  and  liberality  (when  those  victims  of  English 
avarice  were  in  a  fair  way  of  beine  civilised,  and  of  acquiring  by  gradual  and  regular 
growth  the  stature  of  free  men)  of  throwing  them  hack,  with  ute  pretence  of  philan- 
thropy, on  the  barbarism  from  which  they  were  rescued.  The  most  cruel  monsters 
that  we  read  of  among  the  bucaniers  were  English.  The  French  in  their  colonies 
were  always  more  humane,  and  ever  exhibited  ajuster  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-men  than  the  English.  This  is  an  assertion  that  requires  no  proof  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of.  colonisation  since  the  discovery  of 
Columbus.  The  English  were,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  people  the  sun  ever  shone 
on.  But  let  not  their  vices  he  called  virtues.  If  the  revolutionaiy  madness  con- 
tinoes,  the  whole  of  English  glory  will  have  been  but  a  splendid  vision.  It  is  curious, 
that  it  is  always  in  the  worst  time  of  a  nation's  history  dreamers  speculate  most  on 
human  perfectibility. 
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Of  worldly  wisdom  this  the  simple  sum, 

•*  Not  whence,  nor  how — but  has  the  money  come?" 

The  sodden  grandaroe,  croakinji^,  asks  the  boy 

What  he  can  gain  ?  —  gain  is  his  sister's  joy. 

Spare  their  soft  innocence,  their  tender  years ; 

Soon  of  itself  the  world  the  conscience  sears  — 

Soon  of  herself  the  girl,  without  command. 

Will  hunt  for  spoil  the  City  or  the  Strand  ; 

Soon  of  himself  the  boy  will  be  transferred 

Where  the  vain  swan  's  a  sober-suited  bird. 

I  did  not  urge  the  boy  to  do  the  crime, 

The  sire  will  say,  that  makes  him  change  his  clime. 

Yes,  and  the  crime  was  thine ;  since  every  night 

Thy  voice  chose  pelf  as  theme  of  thy  delight. 

When  the  coarse  father,  with  an  anxious  brow, 

Bids  the  tall  stripling  to  his  idol  bow, 

lie  bids  him  steal,  and  circumvent,  and  lie. 

And  guard  his  Uieft,  at  need,  with  perjury, 

And  do  for  what  the  judge  bis  black  cap  dons. 

From  guiltier  fathers  spring  the  guilty  sons. 

By  sea,  by  land,  is  pressed  the  dangerous  trade; 
Ruin  or  shipwreck,  loss  or  gain  is  made. 
The  madman,  though  no  keeper  at  his  side 
Followed  his  motions,  in  his  madness  died ; 
Doting  on  money  till  his  latest  breath, 
He  told  his  credit  in  the  ear  of  deatii : 
'Tis  like  the  Furies  will  his  book  forget. 
And  plainly  shew  him  deeply  in  their  debt. 
The  Macedonian  madman,  in  his  pride. 
For  other  worlds  to  spoil  and  vanquish  sighed  ; 
The  merchant-madman  still  must  swell  his  store  — 
More  than  enough  implants  the  wish  for  more. 
Ambitious  Oliver  would  tumble  down 
A  monarch's  head,  and  clutch  his  golden  crown ; 
Lived  but  to  fear,  and  fearing  still  to  die, 
Wove  and  unwove  his  own  perplexity ; 
Till  a  mean  tertian  ended  all  his  toil, 
And  Highness  shuflled  off  his  mortal  coil. 
The  vriser  Richard  left  the  crimson  seat, 
And  guiltless  hid  him  in  some  green  retreat ; 
There  planted  cabbages,  and  pleased  his  eye 
With  flowers  and  fruits ;  lived  long,  nor  feared  to  die. 
If  men  were  wise,  gilt  Fortune  would  not  be 
The  object  of  their  lewd  idolatry. 
They  deify  the  strumpet,  and  proclaim 
Their  brutal  ignorance  and  filthy  shame ; 
Like  the  mad  infidels,  who  scorned  to  be 
Held  subject  to  a  prescient  Deity, 
But  bowed  tiiem  down,  devoutly  doing  suit 
And  service  to  a  naked  prostitute  I  * 

—       --  ■    ■  _     _■  _   _ 

*  "  Killing  no  murder**  deprived  Oliver  of  his  sleep.  He  was  truly  a  grent  man. 
It  is  funny  enough  that  the  republicans  hold  him  up  at  present.  His  governmeut 
was  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  the  country  ever  had.  He  loved  England  better 
than  all  things  heside,  excepting  one  daughter  and  himself.  He  was  worth,  though 
a  regicide,  a  million  Whigs.  He  made  England  to  be  feared.  They  seem  created  for 
no  other  purpose  thun  to  make  themselves  and  the  country  ridiculous.  Oliver  died 
of  a  tertian  fever,  for  the  want  of  a  little  bark.  Richard  Cromwell,  who  shewed 
such  true  wisdom  in  his  retirement  from  his  dangerous  office,  has  been  always 
laughed  at  for  bis  pusiUaoimity.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age^  and  never  but  once 
returned  to  London  after  his  abdication.  Ho  was  a  witness  iu  the  House  of  Lords; 
when  there  before  be  sat  as  monarch  on  the  throne.  The  illustrious  infidels  of 
regenerate  France  denied  the  superintending  Providence  of  an  all-wise  and  irrcspon- 
aible  Deity,  and  magnanimously  worshipped  a  naked  prostitute,  whom  they  called 
the  Goddess  of  Reason. 
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What  we  have  writteD  on  Lord  Byron 
we  have  writteo.  We  retract  not  one 
jot  of  what  we  have  said  of  his  charac- 
ter in  our  papers  on  his  juvenile  poems ; 
and  design  to  carry  our  view  yet  fur- 
ther out  in  some  essays  on  his  larger 
productions.  But  there  is  one  point  in 
which  we  have  considered  the  man 
and  poet  worthier  than  his  fame.  We 
have  looked  upon  his  dramatic  efforts 
with  respect, — those  efforts  on  which 
the  world  looked  with  indifference. 
The  recent  production  on  the  stage  of 
his  lordship  8  two  tragedies  of  Werner 
and  Sardanapalta  hy  Macready,  and 
the  performance  even  now  of  bis  Man- 
Jred  with  success,  though  by  a  much 
inferior  artist,  justify  us  in  taking  this 
opportunity  of  expressing,  however  im- 
perfectly, a  long-cherished  opinion. 

Macready,  perhaps,  was  not  so 
great  in  Safdanapalm  as  he  ought  to 
have  been, — he  was  not  the  character ; 
but  he  was  every  thing  that  is  desirable 
in  Werner >  Nevertheless,  both,  for 
their  time,  and  in  a  certain  degi'ee, 
prospered,  like  a  good  jest  in  the  ear 
to  which  its  utterance  was  directed.  If, 
with  inadequate  representation  in  many 
particulars,  Scrdanapalm  was  more  than 
endured,  under  better  circumstances  it 
might  have  been  expected  not  only  to 
escape  shipwreck  but  to  sail  trium- 
phantly into  port.  A  fact  like  this 
speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  Lord  By- 
ron's dramas. 

We  wish  to  say  nothing  more  re- 
specting the  performance  oi  Manfred 
than  to  repeat,  that  with  the  aid  of 
scenery  and  singing  it  was  made  at- 
tractive to  the  vulgar.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  cri- 
ticise Denvil's  acting,  or  the  alterations 
made  in  the  detail  and  catastrophe  of 
the  piece  !  all  these  things  are  an 
abomination  to  us.  We  stick  to  Lord 
Byron's  dramas  as  written  and  printed, 
—  as  tliey  ought  to  be  enacted,  not  as 
they  are. 

All  things  go  to  prove  that  a  critic  is 
useless  to  a  good  poet ;  that  the  critic 
never  can  be  the  poet's  senior;  and 
that  if  he  attempts  to  become  so  he 
makes  an  ass  of  himself.  What  said 
the  herd  of  reviewers  of  a  late  day  ? 
Byron's  genius  was  not  dramatic  I  Vastly 


fine,  and  immensely  foolish,  with  the 
plays  themselves,  staring  them  in  the 
£ice,  giving  them  the  lie  direct.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  always  saw  in  these 
pieces  the  dawning  of  a  better  nature. 
The  Satanic  poet  was  evidently  casting 
his  serpent  slough.  The  madman  was 
becoming  a  man, —  a  man's  heart  was 
returning  into  his  bosom  ;  and  we  were 
ready  to  hail  him  as  a  brother — to  love 
him  as  such — to  esteem  —  to  honour. 

And  why?  Confound  it  all,  and 
must  we  render  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us?  Bray — bray; — then, 
since  ye  will,  even  have  it  so  I 

W^e  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  one's  taste  in  poetical  mat- 
ters as  well  as  in  roasting  of  eggs.  This 
is  a  discovery  of  late  years  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  one  that  had  long  lain  in 
abeyance  since  the  good  old  times  of 
Quintilian  and  Longinus.  Not  long 
since,  the  mere  dicta  of  the  critic  were 
all  we  could  get.  Condemned  he? 
there  was  no  court  of  appeal ;  ap- 
plauded he  ?  the  judgment  was  accom- 
panied with  no  argument.  It  was  not 
an  Eldonian,  but  a  Broughamic  deci- 
sion. 

Times  have  changed  —  for  the  bet- 
ter ?  We  will  say  so,  if  their  influence 
shall  enable  us  to  make  this  article 
gleam  and  glow  with  a  fulgour  not 
otherwise  its  own.  For  bright  now  are 
all  the  ideas  of  Oliver  Yorke, —  and 
a  little  polishing  from  the  hand  of  cir- 
cumstance is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
make  them  gorgeous.  The  fury  and 
the  rapture  —  the  ecstasy  and  the  in- 
spiration often  thousand  pythonesses 
rage  in  our  single  (plural)  bosom  ;  and 
our  words  are  words  of  power, — 

"  Words  which  are  things  —  that  have 
been  and  shall  be." 

Reader  1  knowest  thou  this  line  ? 
Perhaps  not;  it  is  from  Byron's  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante.  But  this  poem  was 
never  popular,  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bable thou  hast  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  peruse  it.  Foolish  —  most  sweet  and 
courteous  —  reader  I  A  poet's  best 
things  are  never  popular  in  the  first 
instance.  Is  this  one  of  Byron's  best  ? 
We  won't  tell  thee  — that's  flat. 

All  we  want  to  say  is,  that  in  the 
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Lament  of  Tatto  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante  we  first  of  all  detect  the  presence 
of  a  dramatic  genius  in  Lord  Byron's 
soul.  Man^A  was  but  bimaeli  pro* 
jected  —  a  Childe  Harold  in  act  and 
pcene :  the  character  was  altogether 
ideal,  and  a  man's  ideas  are  only  so 
many  images  of  himself;  they  have  all 
the  same  expression,  and  refer  all  to 
the  same  original.  Tasso  and  Dante, 
too,  have  a  little  too  much  of  Byron  in 
them ;  still  there  were  some  features,  if 
DOt  his  own,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
bring  out,  and  did.  At  worst,  they 
were  but  Tasso  and  Dante  Byronised 
—•yet,  though  in  masquerade,  they  were 
Tasso  and  Dante  still.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  Friioner  of  ChU" 
Ion. 

Here,  then,  we  have  Byron  deliver- 
ing  himself  from  the  morbid  associa- 
tions of  self, —  coming  out  of  himself 
—  weaving  from  the  centre  of  self,  at 
any  rate^  a  cobweb  periphery — making 
a  circle  where  he  might  be  caught 
wandering  round  the  circumference. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  him 
in  the  dungeon  of  his  heart,  shut  up 
with  gloomy  thoughts.  He  might  now 
be  seen  taking  the  air,  making  his  per- 
son a  little  sweet,  and  improving  his 
general  health.  The  change  of  habit, 
however,  was  not  applauded  as  it 
ought  to  have  been. 

It  was  probably  Bvron's  connexion 
with  Drury  Lane  Theatre  that  first 
turned  his  attention  to  play-writing. 
He  originally  had  some  idea  of  writing 
for  the  house  himself;  but,  as  he  told 
Medwin,  soon  became  a  convert  to 
Pope's  opinion  on  the  subject.  "  Who 
would  condescend,"  said  he,  •*'  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  stage,  and  enslave 
himself  to  the  humours,  the  caprices, 
the  taste,  or  tastelessness  of  the  age  ?" 

All  this  is  well  enough ;  not  so  his 
prejudices  against  Shakespeare.  More- 
over, he  entertained  an  odd  notion, 
that  poetry  bad  nothing  to  do  with  a 
play  or  in  a  play.  «  TTiere  is  not  one 
passage,"  he  averred,  <<  in  Alfieri 
strictly  poetical;  hardly  one  in  Racine." 
Odd  as  this  notion  was,  it  nevertheless 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Byron  was 
only  so  far  a  man  as  he  was  a  poet, — 
at  least  such  had  been  the  case.  lie 
had  identiGed  his  personal  with  his  po- 
etical character.  By  striving  to  banish 
poetry  from  his  plays,  he  separated  his 
own  individuality  also,  and  left  his 
characters  so  far  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.    His  plays  are  nevertheless  in- 


jured by  it ;  hence  die  execrable  blank- 
ness  of  his  blank  verse.  Not  altogether, 
however,  might  he  separate  himself; 
poetry  yet  intrudes  in  separate  and  de- 
tached or  detachable  paasages,  and  sur* 
prises  the  reader  with  a  rcSiieshing  and 
relieving  efifect. 

We  have  already  given  either  set  of 
incidental  critiques  on  the  mvsteries  of 
Ctfiin,  and  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  our 
present   business    will    therefore    be, 
without  loss,  shortened  by  the  omisaioa 
of  all  considerations  on  them.     JUim- 
fred  preceded  the  Tauo^  and  is  esaen- 
tially  poetical;   it  was  probably  the 
outgrowth  of  the  state  of  his  mind  con- 
sequent on  his  matrimonial  rupture. 
The  *'  Incantation"  was  written,  in« 
deed,  in  the  same  year  as  the  third 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  the  Priumer 
ofChillon,  DarkaeUf  and  the  Dreamy 
Between  this  period  and  that  of  com- 
pleting his  drama,  he  made  the  tour  of 
the  Bernese  Alps,  and  the  acquaintance 
of  Shelley, — wandered  to  Italy  by  the 
route  of  Martigny,  the  Simplon,  Milan, 
and  V^erona,  and  afterwaras  took  up 
his    residence   at  Venice.     Here   he 
finished  his  performance,  writing  thus 
on  Feb.  15,  1817,  to  Murray  on  the 
subject : — "  I  forgot  Ui  mention  to  you, 
that  a  kind  of  poem  in  diiatc^e  (in 
blank  verse),  or  GFama,  from  which  the 
*  Incantation'  is    an    extract,   begun 
last  summer  in  Switzerland,  is  finished : 
it  is  in  three  acts ;  but  of  a  very  wild, 
metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind. 
Almost  all  the  persons — but  two  or 
three — are  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air, 
or  the  waters :  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ; 
the  hero  a  kind  of  magician,  who  is 
tormented  by  a  species  of  reraoqie,  the 
cause  of  which  is  left  half  unexplained. 
He  wanders  about  invoking  these  spir 
rits,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are,  of 
no  use ;  he  at  last  goes  to  the  very 
abode  of  the  evil  principle,  in  propria 
pertondy  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  ap- 
pears, and  gives  him  an  ambiguous 
and  disagreeable  answer;  and  in  the 
third  act  he  is  found  by  his  attendants 
lying  in  a  tower  where  he  had  studied 
his  art.      You  may  perceive  by  this 
outline  that  I  have  no  great  opinion 
of  this  piece  of  fimtasy ;  but  I  have  at 
least  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for 
the  stage,  for  which  my  intereourse 
with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me  the 
greatest  contempt." 

This  outline  of  Byron's  is  almost 
sufficient  criticism  on  the  poem,  or 
drama ;  but  we  fear  that  the  '*  species 
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ofremone,  the  cause  of  which  is  left 
half  uDeiplaioed/'  will  not  bear  out 
our  friend  Gait's  interpretation.  No  I 
Byron's  feelings  were  of  too  intense  a 
kind,  arising  from  his  domestic  cala- 
mities, to  treat  with  magic  horrors. 
The  ^ntasial  nature  of  the  piece  was 
as  much  as  he  could  afford  in  the  way 
of  sportive  appearance ;  but  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  tiiat  which  was  concealed 
was  blacker  than  art-magic  ever  was — > 
was  a  horror  only  too  real  to  be  ex- 
pressed, lie  had  indeed  determined  to 
^  sup  full  with  horrors,"  that  he  might 
lose  the  sense  of  his  own  individual 
and  else  overwhelming  suffering.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  Poet  conquers  Agony.  But 
the  natural  was  no  longer  a  healthy 
element  for  him.  The  supernatural 
must  come  in  aid ;  nor  that  alone ;  the 
unnatural  must  blend  with  it,  that  the 
eccentric  genius  of  the  man  might 
have  infinitude  to  revel  in. 

Hiere  is  a  mystery  in  this  well  de^ 
serving  explanation,  could  we  give  it ; 
the  attempt  to  do  so  is  barely  in  our 
power. 

Some  authors  have  confounded  the 
supernatural  with  the  unnatural.  Not 
so  our  gentle  Shakespeare.  The  form 
of  things  unknown  he  turned  to  shape ; 
ahd  to  airy  nothing  he  gave  a  local  habi- 
UsHon  and  a  name,  Mrs.  Montagu 
has  veiy  rightly  observed,  that  "  as 
mankind  hah.  increased  in  knowledge, 
and  a  long  series  of  tradition  had 
established  a  certain  mythology  and 
bistoiYy  the  poet  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  range,  uncontrolled,  through 
the  boundless  dominions  of  fancy,  but 
became  restrained,  in  some  measure, 
to  things  believed  or  known.  Though 
the  duty  of  poetry  to  please  and  to 
surprise  still  subsisted,  the  means  va- 
riea  with  the  state  of  the  world ;  and 
it  soon  grew  necessary  to  make  the 
new  inventions  lean  on  the  old  tradi- 
tions. The  human  mind  delights  in 
novelty,  and  is  captivated  .by  the  mar- 
vellous, but  even  m  fable  itself  requires 
the  credible.  The  poet  who  can  give 
to  splendid  inventions,  and  to  fictions 
new  and  bold,  the  air  and  authority  of 
reality  and  truth,  is  master  of  the 
genume  sources  of  the  Castalian  spring, 
and  may  be  said  to  draw  his  inspiration 
from  the  well-head  of  pure  poesy.'' 
Of  the  last  sentence  an  example  has 
lately  been  given,  in  the  use  made  of  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  to  support 
certain  epic  fictions  altogether  novel 
with  the  semblance  of  old  authority. 


The  old  traditions,  however,  to  give 
the  air  of  reality  and  truth  to  new  inven- 
tions, must  themselves  possess  it ;  both 
roust  have  given  their  sanction  indeed 
to  the  immediate  inspiration.  Qhosts^ 
fairies,  goblius,  elves,  lived  in  the  r&; 
ligious  faith  of  Shakespeare's  age ;  ber 
cause,  though  marvellous,  they  never 
stood  in  opposition  to  human  sympa- 
thy. Man  knows  nothing  of  reality 
and  truth  but  as  it  exists  in  his  own 
bosom.  His  heart  is  to  him  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  his  spirit  is  to  him  the 
temple  and  image  of  the  Supreme. 
One  touch  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream, — 

"  The  HUMAN  mortals  want  their  winter 
here." 

A  reference  like  this  makes  the  preter- 
natural and  the  natural  both  of  kin, — 
identifies,  indeed,  the  two  worlds  of 
spirit  and  nature,  which  twain  consti- 
tute the  universe  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  in 
the  idea  of  death,  not  life,  that  the  bard 
of  Avon  has  associated  them.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  right ;  he  felt  that 
faery  mythology  was  of  perishable 
structure. 

The  office  of  the  supernatural  is  to 
control  and  regulate  the  physical,  but 
not  to  contradict  it.  Such  is  the  pro- 
vince ascribed  to  it  by  Shakespeare,  in 
Titania's  summary  of  the  caUimities 
consequent  on  the  dissensions  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  faery. 

**  And  this  same  progeny  of  evil  comes 
From  our  debate,  firom  our  disseoiion ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original.'' 

The  same  feeling  is  well  preserved  in 
Wieland's  Oberon* 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  accordingly, 
is  not  a  hero,  but  a  man — a  common 
man — temptable  as  all,  and  with  no 
more  power  of  resistance  than  most. 
Such  a  character  seems  expressly  con- 
trived to  illustrate  the  dominion  of 
metaphysical  agency  over  his  wavering 
purposes.  But  the  agency  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  attributes  of  his  mind, 
— it  is  of  the  sort  which  would  natu- 
rally affect  the  patient, —  there  is  no 
violence  to  check  his  genius  or  outrage 
humanity.  His  crimes  and  virtues  are 
equally  true  to  nature, —  neither  out- 
step ner  limits,  nor  take  up  arms 
against  her  within  them. 

Now,  in  most  of  these  particulars 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  stand  in  con- 
trast with  Shakespeare.     Shakespeare 
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vras  well  content  to  actuate  his  faery 
beings  with  feelings  and  passions  simi- 
lar to  those  that  influence  mankind ;  but 
the  twin  bards  whom  we  have  put  in 
contrast  with  him  must  have  something 
contrary  to  all  we  know  of  human  mo- 
tives as  the  main-spring  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  ideal  beings.     Poetry 
was  not  with  tltem  a  spontaneous  gift 
of  nature,  but  an  acquired  art.    They 
did  not,  as  Hazlitt  rightly  enough  ol>- 
serves,  *'  produce  effect  by  studying 
nature,  but  looked  at  nature  only  to 
produce  eflect."     They  were  always 
striving  to  do  better  than  nature  could, 
and  sometimes  other  than  nature  would. 
They  were  fond  of  committing  outrage 
on  virtuous  sentiments,  and  wandering 
into  grounds  forbidden.    Look  at  the 
AiaUTs  Tragedif,  which  even  Charles 
Lambe  affirms  could  only  proceed  from 
an  inferior  Shakespeare.    **  A  striking 
difference,'*    says    the    authority  just 
quoted, "between  Fletcher  and  Shake- 
speare is,  the  fondness  of  the  former 
for  unnatural  and  violent  situations. 
He  seems-to  have  thought  that  nothing 
great  could  be  produced  in  an  ordinary 
way.    The  chief  incidents  in  some  of 
his  most  admired  tragedies  shew  this. 
Shakespeare  had  nothing  of  this  con- 
tention in  his  mind,  none  of  that  crav- 
ing af\er  violent  situations,  and  flights 
of  strained    and    improbable   virtue, 
which  I  think  always  betrays  imperfect 
moral  sensibility.    The  wit  of  Fletcher 
is  excellent,  like  his  serious  scenes ; 
but  there  is  something  strained  and 
far-fetched  in  both,    lie  is  too  mis- 
trustful of  nature  —  he  always  goes  a 
little  on  one  side  of  her.    Shakespeare 
chose  her  without  a  reserve ;  and  had 
riches,    power,     understanding,    and 
length  of  days  with  her,  for  a  dowry." 
All  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  he  mistook  the  unnatural  for  the 
preternatural.     For   illustrations,   the 
reader  is  referred   to  the  Wife  for  a 
Month,  Cupid's  Revenge,  and  Double 
Matrioge.    So  strong  was  the  passion 
in  these  poets  for  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
intrudes  even  into  the  beautiful  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  in  the  love  ofThenotfor 
Clorin.    This  results,  as  we  have  before 
said,  from  the  substitution  of  art  not 
only  for  but  against  nature.    High  and 
palmy  had  been  the  state  of  Rome  ere 
she  became,  **  like  Niobe,  all  tears.'* 
In  the  interval   between,  luxury,  the 
daughter  of  art,  had  exhausted  all  the 
treasures  of  nature's  giving.     But  shall 
desire,  always  spiritual,  and  therefore 


infinite,  be  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its 
gratifications  ?  The  answer  was  in  the 
negative,  and  the  results  can  only  be 
glanced  at. 

We  feel  that  we  have  here  opened 
up  a  vein  of  thought  which  it  would 
require  volumes  to  develop. 

Byron's  drama  partakes  both  of 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  It  b  the  incest 
of  the  one  with  the  pretematuralism  of 
the  other.  But  that  in  Hamlet  is  a 
crime  of  an  equivocal  dye  ;  Manfred^ s 
is  a  decided  transgression.  Remorse 
succeeds  to  crime,  but  it  is  a  re- 
morse without  repentance — a  remorse 
not  conceding  indeed  the  criminality 
of  the  act  grieved  for.  It  is  not  the 
sin  which  breeds  the  sorrow,  but  the 
consequence  of  the  sin.  Byron*s  fan- 
cies were  like  the  horses  of  Duncan, 
which 

(a  thing  most  strange  and  certain) 


Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their 

race, 
Turned  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls, 

flung  out, 
Contending  *  gainst  obedience,  as  they  vould 

make 
IVar  uHth  mankind. 

'Tis  said  thej  ate  each  other  ; 
They  did  so,  to  the  amasement  of  mine 

eves 
That  looked  upon  it/' 

llius  in  Byron  one  destroys  the  other, 
with  whatever  propriety  either  might 
have  been  separately  introduced. 

Shakespeare's  character  of  Macbeth 
(which  was  formed  on  IloUinshed's 
Donwald,  rather  than  on  the  historical 
person  whose  name  he  bears)  was  so 
constructed  by  its  author  as  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from 
innocence  to  guilt  —  from  its  first  aber- 
rations from  virtue,  to  the  last  stage  of 
depravity  and  wickedness.  "  If  we  su- 
peradd," says  Skottowe  fairly  enough, 
"  the  intention  of  displaying  the  de- 
structive influence  of  superstition  on 
the  peace  and  innocence  of  the  mind 
in  which  it  is  suffered  to  take  root, 
we  shall  only  ascribe  to  Shakespeare  a 
design  which  the  tenderest  humanity 
and  most  enlightened  policy  might 
have  dictated."  There  is  in  Goethe's 
Faust  a  similar  design.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  the  German  poet  to  pre- 
sent those  supernatural  beings  as  they 
now  appear  to  a  sceptical  age;  and 
by  so  shewing  the  beartlessness  of  this 
irreligious  apprehension,  to  suggest  that 
"  there  is  more  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  is  dreamt  of  in  its  philosophy." 
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Each  poet  being  fitted  to  his  age,  the 
purpose  of  one  is  to  redeem  from  super- 
stition,  the  other  from  atheism.  lias 
Byron  any  meaning  analogous  to  this 
in  his  Manfred?  He  hints  at  none 
such  in  his  sketch  of  the  plot  forwarded 
to  Murray.  The  only  moral  of  the 
piece  is  contained  in  the  last  line  Man- 
fred utters : 

"  Old  man !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die." 

Of  such  importance  did  Byron  con- 
sider this  line,  that  it  being  accident- 
ally omitted  in  the  first  edition,  he 
wrote  to  Murray, "  You  have  destroyed 
the  whole  eSect  and  moral  of  this  poem, 
by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's 
speaking." 

Death  was  a  relief  after  such  a  life 
as  that  led  by  Manfred.  Like  the 
antique  Roman,  he  had  exhausted  the 
circle  of  lawful  luxury,  and  was  now 
on  the  hunt  for  the  lawless — and  the 
boundless.  This  were  to  overleap  at 
once  creation ;  for  ail  that  is  created, 
whether  mind  or  matter,  is  limited  and 
defined.  It  is  law  which  constitutes 
its  being, — ^in  this  difiering  indeed  from 
its  Creator;  of  whom,  says  Hooker, 
**  his  being  is  a  law  unto  his  working/' 
But  the  endeavour  is  vain ;  for  the  ful- 
crum is  wanted  wherefrom  the  bound 
may  be  taken,  and  the  abyss  an  empty 
nothingness  into  which  he  would 
plunge.  Still,  the  attempt  is  made; 
but  necessarily  wiihin  tlie  limits  which 
the  sensualist  would  fain  abhor.  Byron 
had  thus,  from  his  situation  and  cir« 
cumstances,  run  the  round  of  this 
world's  delights,  sanctioned  and  un- 
sanctioned. In  his  marriage  he  had 
been  disappointed — there  where  he 
had  garnered  up  his  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ment, unrestrained  and  unconderaned. 
His  foncy  revelled  in  the  chaos  beyond 
the  circle,  and  mated  there 

"  Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious 
things, 
Abominable,  unutterable." 

This  is  the  state  of  mind  represented 
in  this  drama,  and  herein  has  Byron 
embodied  his  experience  of  it.  Such 
knowledge  is  indeed  sorrow — and  such 
sorrow,  knowledge. 

"  But  grief  should  be  the  instractor  of  the 

wise; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge ;  they  who  know  the 

most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal 

truth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of 

Life." 


The  spirits  invoked  and  evoked  by 
Manfred  are  merely  the  elements  of 
nature;  but  her  laws  he  had  set  at 
defiance,  and  become  free  from.  He 
has  therefore  called  them  from  their 
realms  in  vain. 

"  My  mother  earth  ! 
And  thou,  fresh -breaking  day  !  and  you, 

ye  mountains  1 
Why  are  ye  beautiful?  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe. 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shinest  not  on  my 

heart" 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  for  him 
but  to  resort  to  the  very  Evil  Principle 
itself — to  be  again  baffled;  for  what 
principle  is  that  of  evil  ?  Even  none 
— but  the  false  appearance  of  a  prin- 
ciple, in  which  whoso  trusts  shall  die. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  drama  has  been  at  all 
anticipated.  One  remark  only  remains 
—  the  piece  is  a  monologue,  Manfred 
being,  in  reality,  the  only  actor  and 
sufierer  on  the  scene;  and  that  actor 
and  sufierer  being,  so  far  as  it  was 
poetical,  the  poet  himself. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Byron 
should  descend  from  the  poetical  and 
personal  at  one  leap.  No ;  he  mode- 
rated his  descent  by  degrees.  His  first 
attempt  was  to  abandon  the  personal, 
without  the  poetical.  This  he  attempted 
in  the  Lament  of  Tasso,  His  further 
progress  was  all  in  the  same  line. 
The  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
which  he  wrote  about  the  same  period, 
was  a  formal  dismissal  of  *'  the  old 
man  "  that  he  was  desirous  of  putting 
ofi*.  Beppo  was  the  first  step  into  a 
new  and  untried  state  of  existence ; 
Mazeppa  and  Don  Juan  were  further 
advances  on  the  same  path.  The  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante  was  in  a  higher  mood, 
poetical  and  personal  in  part — yet 
more  of  Dante  than  of  himself,  save 
in  the  terza  riina,  which  is  all  Byronic, 
and  all  wrong.  And  now  we  arrive  at 
Marino  Faliero. 

If  any  man  sat  down  with  a  desire 
to  go  out  of  himself  to  compose  a 
perfect  work  of  dramatic  art,  that  did 
Byron  in  the  composition  of  this  ela- 
borate play.  The  world  has  been  un- 
just to  its  merits;  and  the  critics  all 
erroneous  in  their  censures,  as  pro- 
fessed critics  are  ever. 

"  I  painted  the  men,"  says  Byron, 
"  as  1  found  them,  as  they  locrc— not 
as  the  critics  would  have  Uiem."  Tlie 
critics  were,  are,  and  always  will  be  fools. 
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The  story  was  objected  to  on  account 
of  its  improbability,  though  derived 
from  authentic  sources.     History  had 
testified,  nevertheless,  to  its  reality — 
nature  had   given  birth  to  the  cha- 
racters; and  history  and  nature  are 
both  wise — let   both   be    true,    and 
objectors  to  them  liars  1    *'  Tlie  anger 
of  a  very  old  and  irritable  man,  con- 
trasted with  the  sober  and  austere  tri* 
umpbs  of  cold  and  uotempted  chastity, 
ana  the  noble  propriety  of  a  pure  and 
disciplined  unaerstandtng,"  may  not 
excite  a  certain  class  of  readers  or 
spectators    so    much    as    the  violent 
operations  of  ''  love  or  haired,  misan- 
thropy or  pity,  the  voluptuous  and  the 
terrinc."  They  are,  however,  in  tliem- 
selves  deserving   of  dramatic   repre- 
sentation, and  will  appeal  not  in  vain 
to  refined  tastes.    So  much  for  Francis 
Jeffrey.    With  all  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Heber,  we  must  say, 
that  he  wrote  not  like  a  Venetian  when 
he  could  describe  the  doge's  wratl)  as 
an  '<  outrageous  anger  for  a  private 
wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature.** 
He  felt  not  like  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
when  he  charged  him  with  attempting, 
in  order  to  chastise  the  vulgar  libel  of  a 
foolish  boy,  to  overturn  that  republic 
of  which  he  is  the  first    and  most 
trusted  servant — to  massacre  all  his 
ancient  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the 
magistracy  and   nobility  of  the  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  to  the 
contrary,  we  aver  that  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  the  matter  is  histo- 
rically true.     Who  ever  sympathised 
with  such  a  resentment  ?    Venetians ! 
And  if  the  case  be  one  of  idiosyncrasy, 
it  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  state,  and 
not  of  an  individual.    To  shew  human 
nature  as  it  is  to  be  found  at  Venice 
was  the  fitting  aim  of  the  poet.    Add 
to  this,  that  Byron  felt  the  passion  so 
natural  to  his  mind,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  should  have  done  pre- 
cisely what  the  doge  did  on  those  pro- 
vocations. 

The  trite  objection  was  not  to  the 
story,  which  we  feel  to  be  poetical — ay, 
as  poetical  as  that  of  Lear — in  its  very 
announcement, — but  to  the  manner  of 
treating  it.  The  poet  should  have  be- 
gun his  poem  with  an  earlier  date,  and 
shewn  tne  previous  encroachments  of 
the  oligarchy  on  the  ducal  power,  of 
which  Steno  8  ribald  verse  was  but  an 
overt  and  symbolic  demonstration. 

Bating  this  matter,  we  make  no 
bones  of  saying,  that,  in  its  higher  at- 


tributes, Byron*8  Marino  Faliero  is 
comparable  with  Schiller's  Don  Carloi, 
It  always  struck  us  there  was  a  great 
resemblance  in  style  between  the  two 
plays.  The  same  coldly  elaborate 
conduct  characterises  both.  Both  are 
statuesque.  But,  then,  is  not  sculp- 
ture a  deserving  art  ?  Would  it  be  an 
objection  to  a  marble  group  that  it  was 
not  a  painting  ? 

Byron  formed  a  just  estimate  of  this 
drama,  and  his  own  criticism  upon  it  is 
the  best,  e.  g, 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  room 
for  a  different  style  of  the  drama ;  nei- 
ther a  servile  following  of  the  old  drama, 
which  is  a  giosalv  erroneovs  one,  nor  yet 
too  French,  like  those  who  sncoeeded  the 
older  writers.     It  appears  to  me  that 

good  Engliah,  and  a  nearer  appnwch  to 
le  rules,  might  combine  something  not 
dishonourable  to  oar  literature.  I  have 
also  attempted  to  make  a  play  without 
love;  and  there  are  neither  rings,  nor 
mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  ontia^eous  cant- 
ing villains,  nor  melo-drama  m  it.  All 
this  will  prevent  its  popularitj,  but  does 
not  persnade  me  that  it  is  tkereforg 
■  fiial^.  Whatever  fault  it  hoi  vnll  arut 
from  d^citney  in  the  conduct,  rather  than 
in  the  conception,  which  ia  simple  and 
•eyere." 

In  this  simplicity  and  severity,  so 
justly  predicated  of  his  drama,  Byron 
manifested  first  his  possession  of  the 
genius  that  had  aforetime  possessed 
him.  The  demon  began  with  master- 
ing the  magician, — a  reversal  of  the 
old  process  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided  ;  and  the  magician  ended 
with  mastering  the  demon.  Something 
of  this  is  also  indicated  in  the  choice  of 
subject,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
poet's  mind.  Tbe  story  of  Marino 
J'aHero  appeared  to  him  finer  than 
that  of  Otway's  Venice  Preterved. 
'*  The  head  conspiring  against  the 
body,"  he  exclaims,  "  for  renisal  of  re- 
dress for  a  real  injury,  jealousy,  trea- 
son, with  the  more  fixed  and  inveterate 
passions  (mixed  with  policy)  of  an  old 
or  elderly  man, —  the  devil  himself 
could  not  have  a  finer  subject ;  and  he 
is  your  only  tragic  dramatist." 

The  ill-fortune  which  this  play  met 
on  the  stage  is  no  test  or  its  ap- 
titude for  representation  ;  it  was 
wretchedly  got  up.  Macready,  we 
think,  would  make  the  doge  tell ;  but 
the  drama  would  require  very  care- 
ful abridgement.  Theatric  points 
abound  in  the  scene  between  him  and 
Bertuccio  Faliero,  which  should  be 
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preserved.  Fault  has  been  found  with 
the  little  hesitation  witli  which  his 
highness  consents  to  meet  at  midnight 
the  assemblage  of  plebeian  despera- 
does to  whom  he  is  introducea  by 
Israel  Bertuccio.  Jefiireyy  indeed, 
boldly  says,  that  '<  if  this  were  ever  so 


anthentioally  set  down  in  history — 
which,  however,  it  is  not,  it  would  still 
be  a  great  deal  too  improbable  for  a 
modem  tragedy."  This  comes  of  un- 
derrating the  insults  given  by  Steno, 
and  of  overlooking  in  consequence  the 
turning  point  of  the  scene. 


<i 


Dog€»  You  come  to  me  for  justice — onto  fiu  / 
The  Doge  of  Veuice,  and  I  cannot  give  it : 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it  —  'twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  1 

J.  Ber.   How  says  your  highness? 

Doge*  Steno  is  condemned 

To  a  month's  confinement. 

J.  Ber.  What !  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  1 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless,  they  nave  echo'd  o'er  the  arsenal. 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  dink. 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar. 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 
Who,  as  be  song  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

J.  Ber.  Is  't  possible  1  a  month's  imprisonment ! 
No  more  for  Steno  1 

Doge.  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  yon  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
Yon  ask  rodress  of  me !    Go  to  the  Forl^, 
Who  passed  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno  ', 
Thev*ll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 

J.  Ber*   Ah !  dared  I  speak  my  feelings !" 


From  this  point  there  was  sympathy, 
equality  between  the  twain.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  Such 
was  the  only  natural,  the  only  probable 
result.  The  height  and  depth  and 
breadtli  of  Steno's  insult  and  the 
Doge's  wrong,  is  here  shewn  also  iq 
the  poet's  view  of  iL  On  such  view 
the  arama  is  founded;  and  it  makes 
all  that  follows  consistent.  How  dare 
the  critic  thereon  regulate  his  judgment 
by  any  other? 

The  scene  between  the  Doge  and  his 
wife,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second 
act,  has  received  such  discriminating 
praise  from  Mr.  Lockhart  that  we  need 
not  enlarge  on  it.  It  is,  in  foct,  in- 
comparably fine;  it  is  thoroughly 
tragic,  shewing,  in  the  face  of  all  Edin- 
burgh reviewers,  that  cold  chastity, 
aiid  an  old  inan*s  affection  and  resent- 
ment, have  yet  emotion  in  them— deep, 
though  not  apparent  to  the  Judge  Jef- 
freys of  the  bench  of  criticism.  Their 
didactic  merit  is  equal  to  their  dra- 
matic, though  fitter,  and  intended,  for 
the  closet,  rather  than  the  stage.  Every 
line  of  this  scene,  so  for  firom  denoting 
the  inadequacy  of  the  supposed  griev- 
ance, is  employed  to  accumulate  wit- 
of  its  entire  adequacy.    It  is  the 


constitution  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment which  makes  an  offence,  ap- 
parently so  trifling,  of  such  real  in- 
trinsic importance.  And  shall  we  uiw 
dervalue  a  work  of  high  art  on  the 
score  of  appearances,  and  not  realities? 
He  feels  that  it  is  because  he  was 
worthy  of  becoming  Doge  that  he  filled 
an  invidious  situation  in  the  state, 
which  left  him  open  and  liable  to 
every  insult — not  in  bis  own  person 
only,  but  in  his  wife's. 

An  Old  Man's  Love  has  never  yet 
been  painted,  in  the  depth  of  its  purity 
and  mystery,  with  equal  power,  if  at 
all!  The  poet  works  out  the  inmost 
nature  of  this  Passion  of  the  Reason, 
only  the  more  intensely  real  because 
of  the  ideality  both  of  its  regards  and 
their  objects. 

We  know  not  that  there  is  intrinsi- 
cally any  finer  poetry  than  this  in  all 
Byron's  works.  We  know  it  will  not 
be  felt  so  by  the  herd ;  but  we  are  not 
of  the  herd.  Fine  poetry  also  ani- 
mates the  soliloquy  of  the  Doge  before 
the  church  of  San  Paolo  e  Giovanni — 
poetry  which  will  be  acknowledged  by 
the  herd  —  for  it  consists  of  imagery 
and  declamation.  His  meeting  with 
Israel  Bertuccio  shews  the  Heart  of 
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the  Doge--hqF>itlwi    mpnnpi  those 
self-inflicted  wounds  which  it  endures 
from  contact  with  the   inferior  com* 
panionship  that  it  associates  withal,  in 
Its  search  of  justice  unrighteously  with- 
held.   This  fearRil  anatomy  is  pushed 
still  further  in  the  scene  with  the  con- 
spirators, and  demonstrates  how  great 
to  such  a  character,  with  such  senti- 
ments, must  have  been  Steno's  offence. 
To  us  it  may  appear  small — to  him 
how  great  it  really  is.    A  poet,  per- 
haps,   might  be  censurable   had    he 
fancied  this — but  it  is  matter  of  history 
in   this  instance — and  being  so,  we 
now  see  that  even  such  censure  would 
have  been  unjust   had   it  not  been. 
But  what  is  meant  by  all  this  gabble 
about  the  trifling  kind  of  the  offence  ? 
Is  it  not  known  in  affairs  of  honour 
that  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the 
point  in  dispute  is  nothing?  but  the 
sentiment  which  operates  upon  it,  or 
creates  it,  is  all  1 

"  Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me :" 
says  Hamlet. 

**  Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and 

charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 
Whose    spirit,    with    divine    ambition 

puffed, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event, 
Kxposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 
To  all  that  fortune,  death ,  and  danrerdare. 
Even  for  an  eg«:-shel1.  Tis  not  to  be  great 
Never  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  6nd  quarrel  in  a  straw, 
When  honour's  at  the  stake." 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Passion  of 
the  Doge  acquires  sublimity  from  the 
very  (apparent)  Insignificancy  of  the 
Occasion.  Nay,  what,  compared  with 
the  Passion  it  excites,  is  not  always  in- 
consistent? What  is  there,  even  in  the 
gaining  or  losing  of  a  world ,com parable 
with  the  Soul,  which  is  often  lost  in 
the  contest  ?  It  is  in  this  very  thing 
that  the  greatness  of  the  Doge's  cha- 
racter exhibits  itself. 

Lioui's  soliloquy,  with  which  tlie 
fourth  act  commences,  lies  out  of  the 
line  of  our  remarks,  as  being  poetical 
rather  than  dramatic.  It  is,  however, 
not  without  dramatic  propriety,  as  a 
relief  to,  and  repose  from,  the  previous 
Agony,  like  the  famous  commencement 
of  the  sixth  scene  in  Macbeth : 

**  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

"  This  guest  of  aummer, 


The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  ap- 
prove. 

By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  bea* 
ven's  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze, 
buttress, 

Nor  coigne  of 'vantage,  but  this  bird  hma 
made 

His  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle : 
where  they  •    -  ^ 

Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
the  air 

Is  delicate.*' 

This  calm  is  but  a  fatal  prelude, 
however ;  the  Doge*s  evil  destiny  en- 
ters with  Bertram.  It  hovera  over 
Marino  Faliero,  while  ill  horrid  sus- 
pense he  waits  for  the  expected  tolling 
of  the  bell.  What  can  be  a  point  fitter 
for  the  stage  than  that  dread  of  expec- 
tation ?  How  thrilling !  how  terrible  1 
The  Doge  is  arrested — yet  is  hope  not 
dead— for  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark 

tolls. 

"  It  sounds !  it  tolls ! 
Hark !  signor  of  the  night !  and  yon,  ye 

hirelings. 
Who  wield  yoar  mercenary  staves  in  fear. 
It  is  your  knell.  Swell  on,thoa  lusty  peal! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  Uvea  V* 

Macready!  could  you  not  make 
something  of  this  ? 

Something  also  may  be  made  of  the 
Doge's  defence,  and  in  particular  of 
the  presence  of  Michel  Steno  as  a 
judge  at  the  tribunal.  The  following 
few  sentences  ought  to  have  silenced 
all  the  objections  of  the  critics : — 

"  A  spark  creates  the  flame — 'tif  the  latt 

drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine 

wasfuH 
Already," 

The  bearing  of  the  Doge  at  his  trial, 
the  introduction  of  his  wife,  the  words 
of  Michel  Steno,  and  her  answer,  are 
all  beautiful ;  even  when  out  of  nature, 
they  are  perfectly  within  the  rules  of 
art,  whatever  to  the  contrary  may  be 
said  by  critics.  The  last  scene  with 
his  wife,  and  that  of  his  execution, 
are,  notwithstanding  all  objections, 
fine  as  poetry,  appropriate  as  history, 
and  justifiable  as  tragedy. 

Such  is  our  Apology  for  a  Criticism 

on   Marino  Faliero.     We  claim   the 

play,  as  a  Dramatic  Refinement,  equally 

.  original  and  true  ^  to  the  great  heart 

of  nature  and  of  man.** 

Having  written  the  fifth  canto  of 
Don  Juauy  and  terminated  his  contro- 
versy with  Bowles,  we  find  Byron  again 
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finishing  another  tragedy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  coldness  with  which  the  first 
was  received.  This  was  Sardanapalus, 
the  play  whose  fate  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent on  the  stage  from  that  which 
attended  "  the  old  man  irritable/' 

Byron  had  cautiously  excluded  the 
passions  of  love  from  his  former 
tf^Sedy;  in  Sardanapaiia,  however, 
he  thought  proper  to  permit  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  to  be  heard  in  his  dra- 
matic land.  This  he  attributes  himself 
to  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  "  She 
quarrelled  with  me,"  he  writes,  "  be- 
cause I  said  that  love  was  not  the 
loftiest  theme  for  a  tragedy;  and, 
having  the  advantage  of  her  native 
language,  and  natural  female  eloquence, 
she  overcame  my  former  arguments. 
I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put 
more  love  into  Sardanapalus  than  I 
intended." 

The  result  of  this  influence  was  the 
character  of  the  Ionian  Myrrha.  This 
character  it  would  be  now  trite  to  in- 
sist upon  as  the  charm  and  grace  of  the 
piece.  We  know  not  that  it  does  not 
give  all  the  dramatic  power  it  pos- 
sesses. It  is  a  beautiful  creation — it 
is  purely  so;  for  it  is  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  time  of  the  action,  and  her  feeU 
ings  are  ail  Byronic  and  ideal.  Having 
succeeded  in  divesting  his  dramatic 
poetry  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  the 
personal  with  the  poetical,  the  poet 
seems  to  have  made  the  attempt  here, 
whether  he  could  not  with  safety  intro- 
duce the  poetical  without  risk  of  in- 
truding his  personal  along  with  it. 
To  a  certain  extent,  assuredly  he  has 
prospered.  Not  more  of  the  Gulnares 
and  Medoras  belong  to  the  Myrrha 
than  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected and  tolerated.  She  stands  out 
as  a  character  distinct  from  that  of  her 
maker's.  She  should,  however,  have 
acted  as  a  foil  to  the  scepticism  which 
the  sensuality  of  Sardanapalus  had  in- 
duced in  the  monarch's  mind.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  she  is  left  to  echo  the 
doubts  of  immortality,  which  **  the 
lively  Grecian  in  tlie  Ismd  of  hills"  was 
as  incapable  of  conceiving,  as  is  the 

"  Simple  child 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb." 

Macready's  adaptation  of  this  play 
to  the  purposes  of  representation  does 
him  infinite  credit.  He  ought  not, 
however,  to  have  omitted  the  incident 
of  the  mirror  in  the  third  act.     It  is  n 


touch  of  nature  —  speaking  of  a  sensu- 
ality not  yet  quite  surmounted — still 
holding  a  lingering  grasp  on  the  spirit 
that  was  bursting  away  in  glory  nom 
its  thrall.  We  love  to  consider  the 
poet  himself  precisely  in  this  state  of 
mind  at  the  time.  We  take  the  play 
as  witness  of  his  own  approaching 
emancipation.  This  it  was  which  in- 
duced him  to  treat  the  subject  now, 
though  long  premeditated.  His  moral 
nature  was  in  the  precise  condition  to 
make  the  attempt  possible  and  suc- 
cessful. Of  his  triumphs  in  the  closet 
in  regard  to  this  play  we  have  all  been 
able  to  speak :  the  historian  henceforth 
will  be  enabled  to  record  its  conquest 
on  the  stage. 

Macready  principally  failed  in  the 
voluptuary  scenes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play,  and  in  the  recital  of 
his  dreadful  dream.  The  first  was 
owing,  however,  merely  to  the  physical 
incapacity  of  the  actor,  for  which  he 
cannot  at  all  be  brought  into  judgment ; 
the  second  was  a  concession  to  the 
vulgarity  of  an  English  audience,  which 
requires  noise  and  rant.  ^  It  is  enough, 
however,  that  the  drama  was  prosper- 
ous. This  renders  it  unnecessary  for 
us  to  go  into  a  formal  proof  of  its  stage 
capabilities,  similar  to  what  we  felt 
called  on  to  do  in  the  case  of  Marino 
Faliero, 

Byron^s  next  play  is  the  historical 
tragedy  of  the  Two  Foscari,  in  which 
he  attempted  a  line  of  art  altogether 
new  to  English  poetry :— one  that 
sought  not  to  display,  by  rant  and 
declamation,  the  visible  ravages  of 
passion,  but,  in  expressive  silence,  its 
invisible  corrosion  while  in  a  state  of 
apparent  suppression.  In  an  art  where 
so  much  depends  on  making  an  ap- 
pearance, this  was  a  matter  of  exceed- 
ing difficulty.  Difficult  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  end  sought  is  perfectly  ac- 
complished. 

And  would  this  play  succeed  upon 
the  stage  ? 

.  Critics  will  tell  you,  that  the  adher- 
ence to  the  unities  has  spoiled  the  play 
— spoiled  it  altogether  both  for  the  closet 
and  the  stage.  Stufi*!  We  are  no 
friends  to  the  unities;  but  their  ab- 
sence or  presence  never  yet  spoiled  a 
drama.  There  are  good  ones  under 
both  conditions.  Is  a  roan  a  dra- 
matist—  a  poet?  He  will  write  a 
drama — a  poem — by  whatever  rules 
of  art  he  may  regulate  his  composi- 
tion.    Let  us  have  productions  of  all 
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kindii,  sav  we,  that  our  pleasures  may 
be  varied  to  the  full  extent  of  possi- 
bility. 

With  or  without  unities,  the  poet 
must  make  a  selection  from  the  liis- 
torical  (acts  of  the  narrative  he  is  about 
to  dramatise.  How  many,  or.  how 
few,  must  be  at  his  discretion,  which 
roust  depend  greatly  on  the  end  which 
he  has  in  view,  whether  to  content  him- 
self with  sketching  the  passions  and 
incidents  in  a  rapid  action,  as  on  the 
English  stage,  or  to  delineate  them  at 
large  in  a  series  of  conversations,  as  in 
the  foreign  drama.  Some  perhaps  might 
wish  the  poet  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Francesco  Foscari,  (at  the  peace 
of  Ferrara,  which,  in  1433,  succeeded  a 
calamitous  war,)  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  fresh,  and  still  greater  troubles  than 
those  he  had  already  experienced,  and 
wearied  by  the  factions  which  ascribed 
all  disasters  to  the  prince,  tendered  bis 
abdication  to  the  senate,  and  was  re- 
fused. They  might,  probably,  desire  to 
have  made  the  renewal  of  the  ofier,  after 
nine  years'  further  experience  of  sove- 
reignty had  confirmed  his  former  esti- 
mate of  its  cares ;  and  to  be  shewn  the 
council,  on  this  second  occasion,  much 
more  firom  adherence  to  existing  in- 
stitutions than  from  any  attachment  to 
the  person  of  the  Doge,  accompanying 
their  negative  with  me  exaction  of  an 
oath  that  he  wduld  retain  his  burden- 
some dignity  for  life.  They  would 
like  to  see  the  marriage  of  Giaoopo, 
the  survivor  of  his  four  sons,  with  a 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Contarini,  and  the  four  years'  after- 
happiness  into  the  bargain.  Then 
mignt  fbllow  the  denouncement  to  the 
Ten  of  Giacopo,  as  having  received 
presents  from  foreign  potentates,  and 
especially  from  Filippo-Maria  Vis- 
conti.  Then  might  be  presented  his 
father  presiding  at  the  unnatural  ex- 
amination, with  the  extortion  of  bis 
confession  by  the  rack,  and  his  life- 
banishment  pronounced  by  hisfather's 
lips  to  Napoli  di  Romania,  ^^feither  • 
would  it  be  borne,  that  omission  should 
be  made  of  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  delayed  at  Trieste  by  a  severe 
illness ;  and  that,  at  the  especial  prayer 
of  the  Doge,  a  less  remote  district  was 
assigned  for  his  punishment — that  he 
was  permitted  to  reside  at  Treviso,  and 
his  wife  allowed  to  participate  his 
exile. 

Neither  may  it  be  supposed  that 
tltese  people  would  be  satisfied  with 


this.    In  the  second  act,  they  would 
desire  the  recall  of  Giacopo  from  Tre^ 
viso,  in  order  that  he  might  be  racked 
a  second  time  in  presence  of  his  feuher, 
to  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  band 
in  the  assassination  of  Hermolao  Do- 
nate, a  chief  of  the  Ten — the  sufferings 
of  his  servant  having  been  previously 
exhibited  at  full,  with  the  grounds  of 
suspicion  against  him.    Then,  returned 
to  nis  place  of  exile,  soliloquy  on  so- 
liloquy would  be  perpetrated,  to  shew 
his  unquenched  patriotism  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  notwithstanding  his  many 
wrongs.    He  must  be  seen  to  write  the 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  imploring 
his  good  offices  with  the  senate — to 
leave  it  purposely  open  in  a  place  ob- 
vious to  the  spies  by  whom,  even  in 
his  exile,  he  was  surrounded,  and  after- 
wards to  intrust  it  for  deliveiy  to  SIbrza 
to  an  equally  treacherous  hand,  by 
which  it  vras  delivered,  as  the  writer 
intended,  to  the  council  of  Ten.    They 
must  issue  in  full  hearing  the  hasting 
summons  by  which  he  was  remanded 
to  Venice  to  answer  for  the  heavy 
crime  of  soliciting  foreign  intercession 
with  his  native  government. 

The  third  act  would  then  present 
Francesco  Foscari  listening  lor  the 
third  time  to  the  accusation  of  bia  son, 
and  for  the  first  time  to  his  confession. 
Then,  of  course,  that  son  must  be 
raised  on  the  accursed  cord  full  thirty 
times  to  compel  him  to  retract  his  con- 
fession. Then  most  his  sentence  of 
exile  be  renewed,  with  the  addition 
that  his  first  year  should  be  passed  in 
prison.  Then  would  fbllow  the  affeet- 
mg  parting,  with  Giacopo's  subsequent 
deatn,  with  all  the  other  circumstances, 
until  the  fifth  act  concluded  with  the 
completed  vengeance  of  Loredano. 

Byron  wisely  shortened  this  process. 
His  object  was  not  to  swell  his  poem 
with  pseudo-patriotic  ravings,  which 
would  doubtless  have  formed  the  staple 
commodity  in  the  woriL  of  an  inferior 
artist.  Giacopo's  patriotic  passion  was 
an  ineffiible  sentiment  of  his  soul — a 
thought  too  deep  for  words  or  tears. 
To  indicate  it  was  all  that  the  poet 
proposed  to  do.  His  purpose  in  the 
play  was  to  read  a  moral  lesson  on  the 
constitution  of  a  state,  and  to  shew  the 
crimes  which  an  erroneous  constitution 
had  produced  in  a  certain  place  called 
^'enice. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  ostensi- 
ble sovereign  of  a  state  exhibited  in 
circumstances  where  he  is  unable  to 
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exercise  any  volition  for  the' protection 
of  a  son  twice  put  to  the  torture  of  the 
rack,  for  tiie  rennarkable  but  pardonable 
crime  of  feigning  himself  a  traitor,  that 
be  might  be  brought  back  from  unde* 
served  banishment.  It  is  part  of  the 
same  plan,  that  *'  these  inexplicable 
horrors/'  as  they  are  called,  proceed 
from  the  hostility  of  one  Loredano,  who, 
as  Jeffrey  will  have  it,  *'  lords  it  in  the 
council  of  the  Ten,  nobody  knows  why 
or  how,  and  who  at  last  enmeshes  both 
fiitber  and  son  in  his  toils,  in  spite  of 
dieir  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance to  his  plans."  He  adds,  **  they 
tie  silly  flies  for  this  spider  to  catch, 
ind  feed  fat  his  ancient  grudge  upon** 

'Aiat  the  father  should  be  sunk  in  the 
monarch— that  such  monarch  should 
be  "  the  stoic  of  the  state*'— was  the 
result  of  the  circumstances  of  birth  and 
breeding  io  which  the  Doges  of  Venice 
were  educated.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
these  things  are  out  of  nature ;  the 
fact  is,  they,  though  unnatural,  have 
been  already  acted  in  nature,  and  are 
matter  of  history  ;  and  were  so  far 
from  bein^  strange  where  they  occur- 
red, that  they  flowed  as  naturally  and 
as  necessarily  as  any  other  effect  from 
its  appropriate  cause.  It  is  also  matter 
of  history,  that  the  machinery  of  the 
slate  was  so  framed  that  an  individual 
of  the  government  had  more  power 
than  the  apparent  head, — that  the  Doge 
vras  a  mere  puppet.  To  render  any 
especial  reason  why  Loredano  had  the 
authority  which  he  exercised,  would 
have  been  to  compromise  the  purpose 
of  the  play.  He  was  a  production  of 
the  same  state ;  hence  nis  power  as 
one  of  the  Ten ;  his  personal  ascen- 
dancy in  the  council  is  sufficiently  ac- 
eounted  for  by  the  evidence  of  his  per- 
sooftl  character,  his  genius,  his  talents, 
U»  indomitable  resolution.  The  pas^ 
five  otedience  and  non-resistance  or  the 


Doge  and  his  son  are  not  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  his  plans, 
but  from  the  hopelessness  of  the  case, 
under  such  a  constitution  of  affairs, 
and  also  from  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties, brought  up  in  habits  of  obedience 
to  the  form  or  rule  to  which,  though 
tliey  were  victims,  yet  they  remained 
conscientious  adherents.  Neither  are 
they  in  all  this  silly  flies,  but  wise  men 
doing  the  best  they  can,  environed  as 
they  were,  shewing  courage  in  their 
patience,  and  virtue  in  enduring  where 
they  could  not  conquer. 

In  all  these  respects  the  poem  re- 
flects the  period  of  time  and  the  histo- 
rical verity  of  the  fable  that  he  had 
chosen.  He  has  presented  you  witii 
Venice,  her  customs  and  laws;  with 
her  subjects,  their  manners  and  fieel- 
ings.  All  this  he  has  done  as  it  was 
never  done  before.  In  this  consists 
his  originality  as  a  poet  in  these  plays. 
Others  have  presented  the  reader  or 
spectator  with  general  nature, — nature 
as  it  might  be  found  in  England; 
France,  or  Spain,  as  well  as  Venice  ; 
Byron  shewea  it  as  it  was  to  be  found 
in  Venice  only  :  it  is  still  nature, 
though  Venetian  nature. 

Macready  is  exactly  6tted  for  the 
character  of  the  elder  Foscari.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  look  upon  the  son  as  the 
hero  of  the  play ;  he  is  a  subordinate 
character  to  his  father,  and  even  to 
Loredano.  His  extraordinary  patriot-* 
ism  forms  the  charm,  indeed,  of  the 
historical  legend,  but  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  in  the  drama — serv-* 
ing  only  as  the  occasion  to  manifest 
the  great  state-morel  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. Yet  is  his  peculiar  passion  not 
insufficiently  developed;  ample  room 
and  verge  enough,  ra  our  opinion,  is 
given  to  its  expression.  All-expressive^ 
from  the  window,  is  the  speech  of 
Jacopo. 


<<  Limbs  I  how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o*er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skimmed 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race,"  6cc^ 

"  My  beautiful, 
Mv  only  Venice,—  thh  is  breath !  thy  breese, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze  ;  how  it  fans  my  faee! 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  into  calmness !     How  unlike 
The  hat  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyelades, 
Which  howled  about  my  Candlote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick  I" 


*  This  last  touch  is  exceeding  true,  as 
is  bis  borror  at  the  kind  approach  of 
his  executioner.    Nothing  can  be  more 
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dramatic  than  both  instances ;  equally 

so  is  the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 

♦ 
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"  How  looks  my  father  1 
Ofieer.  With  his  wonted  aspect. 

Joe.  Fot.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of  ocean. 
The  brightness  of  ^ur  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  piazza;  erep  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumbered 
Judged  and  destroyed  in  silence,—- all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect  to  mjr  venr  sire. 
Nothing  can  sympathise  with  roscari— 
Not  eyen  a  Foscari.    Sir,  I  attend  you." 


The  prison-scene  with  his  wife  is 
also  devoted  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
legendary  sentiment, and  this  is  effected 
both  bv  feeling  and  by  reason.  Beau- 
tifully he  accounts  to  her  for  his  pale- 
ness, and  finely  he  declares  how  his 
mind  ^*  sinks  in  solitude,*'  and  that  his 
*'  soul  is  social."  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  imprisonment  is  to  him  better 
tlian  his  sentenced  return  to  Candia. 
To  all  the  objections  of  Marina  drawn 
from  the  ingratitude  and  tyranny  of  the 
soil  for  which  he  feels  rather  *'  passion" 
than  *'  patriotism,''  he  replies  with  an 
acuteoess  only  to  be  given  by  &  Pa- 
triotism which  is  also  passion.  The 
liret  inhabitant  of  all  lands,  save  one, 
were  wretched  exiles, — well  he  knew 
how  wretched.  Yet  the  evil  led  to 
good ;  and  he,  too,  could  have  gone 
forth  as  an  old  patriarch,  to  create  a 
fresh  home  and  fresh  state,  perhaps, — 
perhaps  1  for  there  are  such  things  at 
calentures,  and  heart-sickness  at  hear- 
ing native  music.  Nay,  he  concludes 
that  he  who  loves  not  his  coantry  can 
love  nothing ;  reason,  therefore,  it 
were,  that  he  should  obey  her  and  go 
forth.  This  he  confesses;  but  this  is 
the  very  pang  with  which  his  heart  is 
breaking;  for.her  command  is  ''  like  a 
rootber*8  curse  upon  bis  soul!"  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all,  he  will  not  hear 
his  country  accused  of  injustice. 

In  this  powerful  development  there 
is  no  rant,  no  raving.  The  depth  of 
the  passion  is  shewn  in  its  calmness ; 
it  is  a  settled  thing  of  which  all  the  ele- 
ments have  ranged  themselves  in  order, 
and  can  now  be  discoursed  of  and 
argued  upon  without  weeping  or  de- 
clamation. It  can  be  quietly  analyzed^ 
and  examined  in  the  self-consciousness 
and  the  power  of  self-centred  will.  It 
is  the  natural  state  of  the  character, 
expressed  without  efibrt  and  without 
strangeness.  But  the  calm  is  that  of 
death ;  the  heart  is  bteakitog  of  un- 
wondering  sorrow,  and  at  length  it 
breaks.    The  apathy  of  passion  cracks 


— the  ice  dissolves  from  his  heart— « 
flowing,  however,  not  in  water,  but 
forth  in  blood.  It  is  the  heart  itself 
that  is  melting,  as  the  wax  in  the  hot 
furnace  of  extreme  affliction.  He  feels 
it  escaping  away,  and  shouts  aloud 
with  a  rushing  sense  of  the  mysteriooa 
operation .  This  change  in  the  conditioa 
of  his  feelings  is  noticed  by  Marina. 

*'  Until  now  thou  weit 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  load  one." 

But  now  "  coraeth  the  end "  of 
which  that  change  was  prophetic.  The 
boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind  is  rising 
— all  are  ready — and  he? — he  is  also 
ready  !  His  hand  trembles  in  his 
father*s — he  turns  pale — his  eyes  swim 
strangely ;  will  the  air  make  him 
better? 

"  Jm.  Fo$,  I  doubt  not.     Father-- 
wife — 
Your  hands ! 
Afar.    There's  death  in   that  damp, 
clammy  grasp. 
Oh,  God !     My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  1 
Jac,  Fos.  Well !  (hs  di«)." 

Such  was  the  love  that  James  Fos- 
cari bore  his  country,  Lovel  That 
power  above  reason  ever;  yet  would 
one  of  Lord  Byron's  critics  (the  most 
amiable,  and  one  whom  we  reverence 
most  and  altogether —  Bishop  Heber) 
require  that  this  exercise  of  the  will 
should  be  accounted  for  by  the  poet, 
whom,  according  to  him,  <'  it  behoved 
to  set  before  our  eyes  the  intolerable 
separation  from  a  beloved  country,  the 
lingering  home-sickness,  tlie  gradual 
alienation  of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless 
hope  that  his  enemies  had  at  length  re- 
lented," as  circumstances  necessary  to 
produce  his  course  of  conduct.  Nay, 
but  his  Love  preceded  these  circum- 
stances—was concurrent  with  them, 
would  have  survived  them  —  nay,  in  a 
sense,  was  their  Creator.  Had  the 
good  bishop  been  writing  as  a  Poet, 
he  would  have  felt  and  declared  the 
Freedom   of  the   Will^   and   written 
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truth ;  but  writing  as  a  Critic  he  did 
what  a  critic  needs  must-^be  erred. 

The  elder  Foscari  is  a  character  as 
grand  as  King  l^arf  Let  Macready 
adopt  it,  and  become  immortal.  Tlie 
agitation  of  mind  in  which  he  is  disco- 
vered at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond act — signing  a  paper  with  an 
inkless  pen — would  give  him  a  fine 
point  even  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
scene  with  Marino  and  Loredano 
would  shew  him  the  power  of  con- 
centrated feeling — would  embody  that 
mystery  which  he  is — ^the  reflections  on 
which  should  not  be  omitted.  The 
outburst  of  paternal  agony,  so  long 
suppressed,  which  breaks  out  on  his 
son's  death,  would  electrify  the  au- 
dience. The  simple  words — ''  He's 
free*' — who  would  not  wish  to  hear 
pronounced  as  Macready  can  pronounce 
them?  His  message  to  the  signory, 
«lso, — is  it  not  the  voice  of  nature  break- 
ing down  all  artificial  barriers?  The 
man  whom  state-habits  had  hitherto 
bound,  is  henceforth  as  '*  free"  as  his 
son.  The  spell  is  broken — the  cold 
spell — the  father  mourns  for  his  *'  un- 
happy children.'' 

"  Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  ? 


D«^«.   {throwing  himulf  down  on  tk0 
body).    Here!!" 

The  effect  of  this  on  an  audience 
may  be  anticipated  by  the  dullest.  The 
grand  scene  of  his  deposition,  too, 
would,  we  venture  to  pronounce,  be  a 
triumph  to  the  actor.  The  oath — 
the  annulment  of  the  oath — the  pri- 
vate staircase  —  the  giant  stairs  —  the 
cup  of  water  taken  from  Loredano  I 
By  the  great  gods  1  if  Byron  were  not 
a  dramatist,  who  was  ever  ? 

Marina,  however,  is  a  character 
which  could  never  have  been  generated 
in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society  as 
that  she  is  found  among.  But  is  she 
not  the  Queen  Margaret  of  the  piece  ? 
Is  she  not  a  specimen  of  universal  or 
general  nature  introduced  as  a  yariety 
among  individuals  of  mere  Venetian 
nature  ?  In  this  last  point  of  view, 
art,  the  highest  art,  recognises  the  pro* 
priety  of  her  presence.  Loredano,  on 
ttie  other  hand,  is  entirely  Venetian, 
and  in  his  place.  Read  the  analysis  of 
his  character  in  Rogers's  Italt^ ;  and 
then  read  Byron's  play  once  more  — 
again  and  yet  again — till  you  perfectly 
understand  it,  as  the  poet  understood 
it,  and  are  enabled  to  do  him  justice— 
such  as  no  Critic  ever  can. 


THE  REV.  MR.  CROLY  AND  THE  IRISH  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 


If  the  public  mind  be  not  by  and  by 
disabused  of  certain  gross  errors  which 
have  too  long  oppressed  it,  no  blame 
will  attach  to  either  of  the  two  great 
Actions  into  which  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  unhappily  divided.  On 
•both  sides,  though  under  circumstances 
essentially  and  entirely  distinct,  the 
truth  is  beginning  to  be  heard.  The 
Protestants,  whether  of  the  established 
-or  of  the  presbyterian  churches,  are  up 
and  doing.  They  have  assumed  an 
attitude  worthy  of  their  own  import- 
ance, and  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  feel  that  they  are  embarked. 
They  hide  neither  from  themselves 
nor  from  the  world  the  dangers  which 
-threaten  them ;  they  tell  tlie  laity,  not 
less  than  the  clergy,  that  if  they  de- 
tire  to  escape  one  common  ruin,  they 
must  equally  stand  on  their  defence. 
Neither  are  these  things  done  in  a 
comer.  In  Dublin,  Mr.  Boston  de- 
livers himself  in  a  tone  of  which  there 
it  no  misundentanding  the  purport., 


At  the  great  Down  meeting,  Dr.  Cook, 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Belfast,  is 
equally  eloquent;  and  the  shouts  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
eager  and  excited  listeners  give  evi- 
dence that  the  appeals  of  both  have 
made  their  way  to  men's  hearts.  All 
this  is  as  it  should  be — at  least  in  our 
view  of  the  matter — to  whom  humbugs 
whatever  form  it  may  assume,  is  espe- 
cially odious,  and  who  love  to  hear 
things  called  by  their  right  names — 
albeit  those  names  do  occasionally 
sound  harsh  **  in  ears  polite."  The 
public  has  been  too  long  amused  and 
roystitied  about  points  which  every 
thinking  person  knew  all  the  while  to 
be  of  the  least  possible  importance, 
except  as  stalking-horses  under  which 
to  oonc^  designs  not  yet  ripe  for  dis- 
closure. We  suspect  that  there  must 
soon  be  an  end  to  this  bad  system. 
The  Irish  Protestants  have  at  last 
placed  the  question  at  issue  between 
themselves  and  the  Roman  Catholic* 
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on  iU  right  footing.    They  have  shewn 
that  it  is  a  question  of  property,  and  of 

Property  atone.  What  is  it  to  the 
*opish  peasantry — what  has  it  ever 
been — whether  they  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies or  not?  What  value  do  the 
Popish  agitators  put  upon  the  removal 
from  their  sect  of  every  species  of  poli- 
tical disability  i  These  things  were 
sought,  these  things  are  valued,  only  as 
means  to  an  end  ;  and  the  end  implies 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  distribution  of  property,  lay,  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  throughout  Ire- 
land. The  Popish  hierarchy  will  never 
be  content  with  any  thing  short  of  the 
establishment  of  their  church,  and  the 
transference  to  themselves  of  the  emolu- 
ments and  honours  now  claimed  (for 
we  cannot  say  enjoyed)  by  the  Pro> 
testant  clergy.  The  Popish  agitators 
carry  their  views  further.  A, universal 
restoration  of  estates  to  what  are  called 
the  old  lamilies,  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  if  neces- 
sary— at  all  events,  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  this,  and  nothing  but  this, 
puts  a  limit  to  their  wishes.  Such 
IS  now  the  language  openly  held  by 
the  Protestants  at  every  great  meeting 
that  takes  place,  as  weil  in  the  capital 
as  in  the  provinces ;  and  the  evidence 
adduced  in  con6rmation  of  the  state- 
ment must  be  admitted  to'  be  of  a 
nature  which  is  not  very  easy  to  con- 
trovert—  which  it  is  quiie  impossible 
not  to  feel. 

While  the  Protestants  thus  charge 
their  rivals  with  all  sorts  of  treasonable 
purposes,  the  Popish  hierarchy,  to  do 
them  justice,  have  hitherto  acted  with 
remarkable  prudence,  neither  ad  milting 
the  truth' of  the  accusation  which  is 
brought  against  them,  nor  denying  it. 
]Mr.  O'Connell,  to  be  sure,  makes  no 
tecret  of  hu  intentions.  Every  exist- 
ing institution  requires  to  be  re- 
modelled, and  one  afler  another  he 
denounces  them ;  but  then  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell is  a  privileged  dealer  in  agitation, 
and  every  body  knows  him.  To  keep 
the  rint  going  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  his  dealings,  and  he  has  no  charac- 
ter to  lose.  The  Popish  hierarchy,  on 
the  other  hand,  have,  or  believe  that 
they  have,  a  character.  They  cannot 
forget  that  five  years  have  scarcely 
elapsed  since,  with  one  consent,  they 
pronounced  emancipation  to  be  the 
ultima  Thule  of  their  wishes— the  single 
<i[rievance  of  which  they  and  their  Bocks 


had  a  riglit  to  complain.  The  Popish 
hierarchy  remember  the  pledges  which 
they  gave  on  that  occasion — that  the 
people  would  become  peaceable  and 
orderly  —  that  the  foundations  of  the 
established  church  would  be  strength- 
ened— that  they  themselves  would  be- 
come security  fur  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  taxes,  and  rent.  As  to 
any  purpose  of  interfering  in  a  hostile 
manner  with  the  rights  or  property  of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  before  God  they 
avowed  that  such  a  thought  had  never 
entered  into  their  minds.  Nay,  it  was 
contrary  to  their  sense  of  right  to  be- 
come in  any  manner  connected  with  a 
Protestant  state ;  and  hence,  not  only 
did  Uiey  scout  the  idea  of  invading  the 
property  of  the  church  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, but  they  must  reject  even  pen- 
sions if  offered  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. Such  a  mode  of  payment  would 
inevitably  lessen  the  influence  which, 
circumstanced  as  they  then  were,  they 
exercised  over  their  flocks;  and  they 
were  a  great  deal  too  conscientious  to 
think  of  bartering  away  the  power  of 
doing  good  for  any  consideration  of 
ease  or  emolument.  No,  no ;  excellent 
men,  they  desired  neither  wealth  nor 
grandeur.  Their  incomes  mi^ht  be 
small,  but  they  sufficed  for  all  their 
wants ;  they  arose  out  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  faithful,  and,  being 
cheerfully  given,  they  were  thankfully 
accepted.  Now  the  Popish  heirarchy 
know  enough  of  human  nature  to  be 
aware,  tiiat  Ave  or  six  years  are  not 
sufficient,  even  in  these  days  of  rapid 
changes,  to  save  from  public  scorn  a 
body  of  men  like  themselves,  who 
should,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
openly  and  avowedly  undertake  mea- 
sures against  which  at  its  commence- 
ment they  protested.  Conceivin'^, 
therefore,  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  they  would  have  willingly  kept 
a  little  longer  in  the  back-ground,  leaT* 
ing  events  to  work  for  them  under  the 
management  of  those  who  either  do  not 
see  or  do  not  care  fur  the  result.  But  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  carry  on  with 
secrecy  and  effect  any  conspiracy  to 
which  a  muhitude  is  privy.  The  mi»- 
taken  zeal  of  one,  or  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  another,  or  the  treachery  of  a 
third,  or  the  downright  plain-dealing 
of  a  fourth,  is  almost  sure  to  occasion 
a  premature  disclosure ;  and  then  there 
are  ten  chances  to  one  but  a  total 
fiulure  is  the  consequence.  That  such 
a  disclosure  has  oocorred  in  the  cam 
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of  the  great  Popish  plot,  every  reader 
of  Mr.  Croly's  pamphlet  roust  feel. 
How  iar  the  result  may  prove  ruinous 
to  iheiraims,  time  can  alone  determine. 
Before  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
teaders  such  a  digest  of  this  very 
valuable  tract  as  we  intend  to  give, 
we  think  it  but  fair,  in  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  writer,  that  they 
should  receive  some  insight  into  his 
private  history.  Mr.  Croly  is  not,  we 
understand,  either  a  very  learned  or  a 
very  ambitious  man.  lie  received  his 
education  at  the  college  of  Maynooth, 
whence  he  removed  to  a  parish  near 
Cork,  of  which  he  was  for  some 
years  the  priest.  Perfectly  upright  in 
his  own  intentions,  and  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  his  devotion  to  the  Itoroan 
Catholic  faith,  Mr.  Croly  was  never- 
theless too  good  a  subject,  and  too  good 
a  Christian,  to  lend  himself  to  the 
predial  agitation  which  was  carried  on 
every  where  around  him.  He  would 
Dot  second  the  practice  of  Whitehoy- 
ism.  He  would  not  denounce  from 
the  altar  individuals  who,  either  on 

Sublic  or  private  grounds,  chanced  to 
e  obnoxious  to  his  people.  He  would 
not  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
agitators.  Mr.  Croly  became  in  conse- 
quence so  unpopular  among  the  be- 
nighted creatures  for  whose  souls  he 
had  been  set  to  watch,  that  his  very 
life  was  in  danger.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Rochfort,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  honour,  and  one  of  his 
parishioners,  had  him  constantly  at 
ois  table ;  and  gave  the  best  proof  of 
the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in 
bim,  by  bequeathing  to  him  at  his 
death  six  hundred  pounds  for  his  own 
use,  and  two  thousand  to  be  distributed 
by  him  in  charity.  Nevertheless,  the 
countenance  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
JlCochfort  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  the 
unpopular  priest  afloat  while  it  con- 
iinuea;  and  when  it  was  withdrawn, 
|he  poor  priest  sank.  He  was  liter- 
ally nooted  from  his  parish,  insomuch 
that  the  bishop  removed  him  to  that 
whence  his  present  publication  is  dated. 
Bu  t  a  change  of  scene  brought  no  favour- 
able change  of  circumstances  to  Mr. 
Croly.  Agitation  grew  more  and  more 
active  every  day,  and  he  still  refused  to 
give  to  it  his  countenance.  The  result 
of  all  has  been,  that,  either  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  honest  heart,  or  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  excited  feelingSi 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  lift  the  curtain, 
and  to  disclose  to  the  world  not  only 


the  ultimate  designs,  but  the  present 
degraded  and  unholy  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland. 
And  most  fully  has  he  succeeded  in 
both  purposes ;  for  it  would  indeed  be 
a  hard  matter  to  conceive  a  state  of 
things  more  atrocious,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  than  that  which  prevails 
among  the  Papists  of  Ireland.  Nay, 
nor  is  it  only  by  his  book  that  he  has 
made  this  manifest.  Mr.  Croly  con- 
tinues to  be  a  living  instance  of  the 
helplessness  of  a  really  upright  man, 
who  has  unhappily  connected  himself 
with  such  a  church  as  that  of  Popish 
Ireland. 

The  bishop  of  his  diocese  has  sus- 
pended him ;  why,  or  upon  what 
grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
for  there  is  nothing  stated  here  touching 
the  temporalities  of  his  church  which 
the  bishop  does  not  know  to  be  fact ; 
and,  in  a  theological  point,  we  profess 
that  we  can  discover  no  doctrine 
broached  with  which,  were  the  treatise 
submitted  to  the  whole  college  of 
cardinals,  the  slightest  fault  could  be 
found.  Yet  so  it  is;  Mr.  Croly  has 
been  suspended,  and  whether  he  has 
so  suffered  as  a  punishment  for  pre- 
maturely unfolding  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  or  that  the  bishop  him- 
self acts  under  the  influence  of  "  pres- 
sure from  without,"  the  moral  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  persons 
roust  be  the  same ;  for  in  that  act  it  is 
impossible  not  to  discover  a  full  and 
perfect  confirmation  of  every  charge 
which  the  Protestant  party  have  brought 
against  the  Papists.  One  unfortunate 
priest  dares  to  speak  out,  and  he  is 
silenced,  not  by  argument,  but  by  sua- 
] tension.  Can  any  thing  demonstrate 
more  clearly  the  perfect  organisation  of 
the  Popish  body  ? — can  any  thing  more 
distinctly  point  out  the  end  at  which 
they  aim  ? 

Mr.  Croly's  pamphlet,  which  he 
has  entitled,  "  An  £«ay,  Religiovs 
and  Poliiicalf  on  Ecclestattical  Finance 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  Chttrck 
in  Irelandy*  he  has  dedicated  to  the 
mob,  in  an  address  too  strongly  imbued^ 
we  suspect,  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
common  sense  to  be  at  all  acceptable 
to  his  many-headed  patron.  After 
giving  them  some  excellent  hints  hov 
to  judge  of  the  persons  who  affect  to 
be  their  leaders,  he  goes  on  to  say —  .. 

**  When  looking  to  your  own  welfiue, 
you  should  be  sure  to  take  into  consi- 
deration two  things,  and  to  give  due 
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weight  to  one  as  well  as  to  the  other. 
You  should  look  to  the  increase  of  in- 
come as  well  as  to  the  diminutioa  of 
expenditure.  The  latter  is  what  is  prin- 
cipally insisted  on  by  your  adyisers; 
and  what  if  it  happen  that  the  very 
measures  they  recommend  to  effect  this 
object  should  haye  a  direct  tendency  to 
counteract  the  former  t  This  is  a  point 
worthy  your  attention.  Nothing  could 
tend  more  to  enlarge  your  income  than 
to  haye  agriculture  and  trade  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  But  can  this  be  the  case 
so  long  as  the  country  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  alarm — so  long  as  public  confidence 
is  a  mere  nullity  ?  National  wealth  can 
only  be  produced  in  the  bosom  of  national 
tranquillity ;  nor  will  any  man  lay  out 
capital  and  exert  his  industry  where  he 
considers  life  and  property  insecure. 
Ireland  is  unhappily  kept  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  this  description,  to  your  great 
detriment  and  loss.  Now  it  is  for  you 
to  consider  if  this  evil  has  not  bean  occa- 
sioned by  the  pernicious  counsel  of  those 
who,  if  they  had  your  real  interests  at 
heart,  and  took  a  proper  view  of  things, 
would  hold  yety  different  language  to 
you.  You  ahould  reject  eyery  advice 
that  would  mar  your  capabilities  for  pro- 
duction, and  consequently  diminish  your 
ineome.  Take  care,  therefore,  that  in 
struggling  to  save  a  penny  you  do  not 
lose  a  groat;  or,  to  use  an  old  saying, 
that '  you  lose  not  a  sheep  for  a  ha'porth 
of  tar;'  besides,  that  it  may  even  turn 
out  that  the  saying  you  propose  to  effect, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  your  other  in- 
terests, is  merely  fanciful  and  imaginary, 
as  is  opined  by  men  of  great  wisdom  and 
discernment. 

**  I  cannot  but  here  remark  how  endea- 
yours  are  made  to  persuade  yon  that  yon 
are  all-powerful — that  to  efi«ct  any  spe- 
cific object  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
combine  together  for  the  purpose ;  before 
which  mighty  combination  all  opposition 
mustyanish.  This  idea  is  yery  flattering 
to  your  self-love,  and  upon  tnat  account 
the  more  dangerous  to  be  entertained. 
But  you  should  learn  from  experience 
not  to  be  entrapped  by  any  such  deceitful 
nllureroent,  and  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  you  can  effect  nothing  in  opposition 
to  the  other  orders  of  the  state — except, 
indeed,  that  you  may  succeed  for  a  season 
in  deranging  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
of  which  unhappy  state  of  things  yon 
yourselves  must  first  and  lost  be  the 
principal  victims.  The  experiment  has 
too  often  been  tried,  and  such  inyariably 
has  been  the  mischievous  result.  Lend 
no  ear  to  such  advisers — adviaers  whose 
eyery  syllable  is  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
Mmmon  weal." 

Now  all  this  is  true  to  the  letter. 
But  will  the  people  of  Ireland  ever 


acknowledge  its  troth  ?  Never,  so  loog 
as  those  who  ought  to  be  their  guides 
and  protectors  desert  them — who  pos- 
sess the  means,  if  they  had  but  the 
will,  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  moral 
beings — who  are  bound,  by  every  tie 
of  honour,  and  principle,  and  justice,' 
to  make  their  wretched  country  their 
first  care,  lliemselves  and  their  personal 
pleasures  the  second  —  never,  so  long 
as  such  men  turn  their  backs  upon 
Ireland,  and  leave  her  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  plotters  and  demagogues. 
But  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  that  subject  hereafter;  at  present 
we  go  on  with  what  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Croly*s  pamphlet  opens  with 
what  he  calls  an  introductory  address, 
in  which  he  labours  to  establish  two 
points  ;  first,  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
causes  which  have  mainly  contributed 
to  render  Ireland  in  all  ages  an  unhappy 
country  ;  and,  secondly,  to  narrow,  as 
far  as  he  can,  the  lines  of  difference 
which  keep  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
England  apart  from  one  another.  As 
far  as  his  views  are  developed,  in  both 
cases,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  they  seem  to  us  to  be  fairly  stated. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  enter  yery 
deeply  into  either  question ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  one,  for  example,  be  speaks 
only  of  religious  persecution,  to  which, 
not  untruly,  he  attributes  a  good  deal 
of  Ireland's  sufferings.  With  respect 
to  the  other,  the  sum  of  his  reasoning 
is  this,  that,  seeing  the  churches  of 
England  and  of  Rome  hold  the  same 
opinions  on  all  vitally  important  points 
of  doctrine,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why,  for  differences  in  discipline  or 
ceremony,  they  should  break  the  bond 
of  peace,  and  violate  the  unity  of  foith. 
Now,  thi  fis  admirable  in  theory;  and 
were  those  difierences,  which  he  holds 
so  cheap,  held  equally  cheap  by  others, 
then,  indeed,  a  reunion  might  and 
would  take  place.  But  though  Mr. 
Croly  on  the  one  hand,  and  ourselves 
on  the  other,  were  disposed  to  throw 
overboard  all  considerations,  saye  one 
—though  we  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
the  laity  did  or  did  not  communicate 
in  both  elements — whether  the  host 
was  or  was  not  worshipped — whether 
prayer  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  ad* 
dressed  to  saints — whether  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  studying  the 
Scriptures  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ercised,— how  many  members  of  either 
of  our  churches  could  we  hope  to  carry 
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along  with  us?     We  trow,  but  few 
indeed.    Stilt  we  repeat,  that  this  por- 
tion of  his  pamphlet  ddes  him  honour. 
It  shews  that  he  at  least  is  no  bigot, 
however    conscientious    roay    be    his 
attachment  to  the  faith   in  which  he 
was  educated;  and  that  a  man  may 
be  conscientious  witliout  bigotry,  and 
liberal  without  insincerity^  God  forbid 
that  we  should  doubt ! 
.   It  is  not,  however,  with  the  theologi- 
cal portion  of  Mr.  Croly*s  work  that 
oar  business  for  the  present  lies.    Tliat 
may  or  may  not  prove  acceptable,  ac- 
cording   to    the    peculiar  views  and 
feelings  of  those  who  read  it;  but  of 
the  political  part  of  the  pamphlet  there 
can,  we  think,  be  but  one  judgment 
formed.     It  contains  a  vivid   picture 
of  the  enormous  evils  which  accompany 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  it  now 
exists  in  Ireland,  together  with  a  frank 
and  open  demand  that  these  shall  be 
remedied  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Pro- 
tesUnt  establishment,  and  the  erection 
of  Popery  on  its  ruins.    This  is  coming 
to  the  point  at  once.    And  now,  before 
we  take  any  notice  of  the  conclusion 
which  Mr.  Croly  draws  from  his  pre- 
mises, we  will  proceed  to  bring  forward 
the  premises  themselves  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  our  readers.     What  will  the  vo- 
luntaries say  to  the  following  details  ? 

Having  stated  what  is  known  to  all 
the  world,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland  depends  for  support 
upon  certain  fees  which  the  clergy 
exact  from  their  parishioners,  af^er  ri- 
diculing the  notion  that  these  fees  are, 
in  any  sense,  free  gifts,  because,  though 
the  priest  cannot  take  legal  steps  for 
their  recovery,  he  vvields  a  power  infi- 
nitely more  terrible  than  law, — the  de- 
ponent saitb — 

**  The  mode  of  exacting  clerical  dues 
if  quite  arbitrary  and  capricious ;  fixed- 
ness and  uniformity  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Almost  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  clergy- 
man. There  are  salutary  regulations  in 
every  diocese  respecting  church  dues,  as 
well  as  other  points  of  church  discipline, 
put  forth  by  episcopal  and  synodical  au. 
thority.  Specific  sums  are  laid  down  as 
the  remuneration  to  be  demanded  and 
paid  for  the  performance  of  such  and 
such  religious  rites ;  for  the  celebration 
of  marriage,  or  the  oblation  of  the  mass, 
or  the  half-yearly  administration  of  the 
eucbarist.  These  authorised  exactions, 
as  may  be  supposed,  are  moderate  enough, 
and   would  not  be  at  all  adequate  to 


supply  the  wants  of  an  aspiring  priest- 
hood. Every  priest,  therefore,  looking 
to  his  peculiar  necessities,  or  to  self-in- 
terest, makes  the  most  he  can  of  his  mi- 
nistry, and  multiplies  bis  exactions  with, 
out  any  reference  to  statute  law,  or  epis- 
copal authority.  Owing  to  this  departure 
from  fixed  rules,  the  strangest  discre^* 
pancy  prevails  even  in  the  same  diocese 
as  to  the  church-demands  made  upon  the 
people.  Some  priests,  in  consequence  of 
their  extravagance  or  their  avarice,  are 
much  more  severe  in  their  exactions  than 
others.  They  make  higher  demands  for 
christenings,  for  weddings,  for  masses^ 
for  confessions,  for  funerals.  It  is  a  fact 
also,  that  the  exactions  are  continuallr 
on  the  increase ;  and  that  the  main  at* 
tention  of  the  clergy  appears  to  be  di- 
rected towards  the  enlargement  of  tfaeit 
incomes.  The  dues  are  now  nearly  double 
what  they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  so  that^ 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  amid  the  de» 
cay  of  trade  and  commerce,  agriculture  and 
manufacture,  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  church  are  in  a  constant,  staady, 
progressive,  state  of  improvement.'* 

This  state  of  things  naturally  pro- 
duces murmurs  among  the  people, 
whose  discontent  has  grown  to  sucn  a 
height,  that  consequences  never  con- 
templated by  the  laudators  of  the 
peace-loving  priesthood  seem  within 
the  bounds  of  possible  occurrence. 

"  Whitebuyism  may  appear  once  more 
upon  the  stage.  Captain  Right,  or 
Captain  Rock,  may  set  himself  in  op- 
position to  clerical  exactions  of  every 
description,  and  may  venture  to  regulate 
at  once  the  revenues  of  both  churches. 
The  people  are  losing  their  respect  for 
the  priests  and  for  religion,  which  is 
now,  to  all  appearance,  rendered  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  exaction  of 
money.  The  priest  and  his  flock  are 
continually  coming  into  hostile  collision 
on  pecuniary  matters ;  the  former  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  bis  demands  by  the 
dint  of  terror ;  the  latter  paying  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  quite  ripe  for 
shaking  off  the  expensive  yoke  of  clerical 
authority." 

Yet  are  the  demands  of  the  church 
for  from  unreasonable.    Nay, 

•*  It  is  a  question,  whether,  notwidi- 
standing  the  increase  of  church  dues; 
the  amount  of  church  revenues  be  more 
than  what  is  reasonable.  The  fact  is, 
that  even  the  priest  who  exacts  most  haa 
not  an  extraordinary  income.  Searcely 
any  pariah  yields  four  hundred  per  an- 
num ;  and  many  a  parish  does  not  yield 
one-third  of  that  sum.  In  general,  priesti 
are  in  debt,  for  two  very  substantial 
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iMsoni — the  scantiness  of  their  inoomss, 
•nd  the  necessuj  expenses  of  their  esta- 
blishments. In  former  times  the  Catholic 
clergy  lived  in  the  most  homely  style. 
In  their  dress,  their  manners,  their 
dwellings,  their  tables,  they  stood  little 
higher  ^an  the  common  farmers.  With 
a  fefr  exceptions,  they  had  no  idea  what- 
•rer  of  hieh  life ;  of  being  clothed  in 
fmrple  and  fine  linen,  and  taring  sump* 
tuously  every  day.  They  neeoed  not, 
therefore,  auch  an  amount  of  revenue  as 
as  necessary  for  the  more  consequential 
and  more  expensive  clergy  of  the  present 
times.  TIm  htote  of  Catholic  society  and 
•f  the  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  con- 
siderably altered.  The  humility,  or  the 
obscnrity  of  former  times,  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  is  forgotten.  The 
eountry  priest  now  copes  Tdth  the 
eonntry  squire,  keeps  sporting  dogs, 
oontroM  elections,  presides  at  political 
•Inbs,  and  sits  '  cheek  by  jowl'  at  public 
dinners  and  public  assemblies  with  peers 
of  the  land  and  members  of  parliament* 
Would  the  former  humble  standard  of 
church  rerenues  be  adequate  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  men  of  this  aspiring  and  con- 
sequential description  ?  I'he  extraordi- 
nary exactions,  therefore,  that  are  so 
much  complained  of  are  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  change 
of  circumstances }  and  if  the  people,  in 
their  savage  obstinacy,  refuse  compliance, 
what  follows  but  that  the  present  system 
of  finance,  being  unsuited  to  the  times, 
yet  still  espoused  by  the  inconsiderate 
multitude,  the  matter  should  be  taken 
entirely  out  of  their  hands,  and  a  new 
aystem  substituted,  which  would  be  fully 
adapted  to  meet  the  alteration  that  has 
taken  plsce  in  the  religious  and  political 
world  ?  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that 
in  the  present  defective  state  of  things 
the  rich  Catholics  contribute  in  general 
but  little  to  the  support  of  their  clergy. 
They  pay  nothing  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  meana.  They  are  extremely 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  priesthood,  as  to  their  sup« 
port,  rests,  it  may  be  said,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor,  industrious,  la- 
bouring classes.  There  might  be  some 
honourable  exceptions  ;  but  the  general 
proposition  is  true.  In  fact,  the  great 
folk  among  the  Irish  Catholics  keep  aloof 
from  the  prieats,  and  seem  to  care  very 
little  whether  they  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances  or  otherwise.  Whether  it 
is  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  religion 
they  profess,  or  that  in  the  excess  of 
their  foppishness  they  imagine  it  is  ad- 
ininistered  by  very  contemptihle  per- 
iouagea — howarer  this  may  be,  their 
liefusal  or  their  negligence  in'  the  matter 
of  churoh  contribution  is  a  very  serious 
omission,  and  affords  a  powerful  argo. 


ment  for  a  changv  in  the  present  prepoa- 
terons  system  of  church  finance. 

"  The  revenue  of  the  parish  priest  is 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources.  There 
are  confession  dues,  marriage  dues,  bap- 
tism dues,  mass  dues,  and  dues  for 
anointing.  He  is  also  paid  at  times  for 
attendance  at  funerals.  Confession  fur- 
nishes the  most  steady  and  constant 
source  of  revenue.  Twice  a-year  he 
collects  confession-money  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  Christmas  and  Easter  of- 
ferings. The  mode  of  making  this  col* 
lection  is  not  very  consonant  to  the  spina 
of  religion.  The  priest  selects  one  or 
two  bouses  in  every  plough-land  or 
neighbourhood,  where  he  holds,  accord- 
ing  to  appointment,  what  are  called 
'  stations  ot  confessions ;'  and  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  families  all  about  should 
meet  him  when  he  comes  among  them 
npon  these  occasions,  should  make  their 
oonfessions,  receive  tbe  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  finally  pay  the  customary  dues.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  this  business  is 
not  transacted  quietly.  If  increased  does 
are  demanded — a  thing  of  occasional  oe* 
currence — dissgreeable,  and  sometimes 
scandalous  altercations  ensue.  Similar 
scenes  occur  when  individuals  attend 
and  crave  time  for  payment ;  while  such 
as  absent  themselves,  unless  they  send 
the  dues  as  an  apology,  are  generally 
made  the  subject  of  public  abuse  and 
exposure.  All  these  things  take  place 
in  connexion  with  the  celebration  of 
mass  and  the  adminiatration  of  two  sacra- 
ments— penance  and  the  eueharist,  or 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  associatioD 
must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  an  unholy 
one.  If  no  money  was  to  be  paid  on 
such  occasions,  all  thioga  would  go  on 
well,  and  tbe  whole  scene  would  be  re- 
ligious and  edifying.  But  the  inter- 
mixture of  money  transactions  and  money 
altercations  changea  the  entire  scene, 
and  proves  at  once  a  fatal  counteraction 
to  all  the  previous  works  of  devotion. 
Most  certainly,  the  |;ood  of  religion  re- 
quires an  alteration  in  this  matter.  Bat 
supposing  all  things  to  go  qff  quietly, 
and  without  a  murmur,  is  it  right  that 
the  payment  of  money  ahould  be  coupled, 
with  the  administration  of  religious  rites? 
Tbe  custom,  on  the  face  of  it,  bears  an 
unholy  complexion.  It  transforms  re- 
ligious rites  into  merchantable  commodi- 
ties, which  the  priest  prices  and  turns  to 
his  own  advantage  in  the  best  manner  he 
can.  He  givea  and  he  geta  quid  pro  que. 
This  is  the  appearance  of  the  thing; 
and  the  common  people  do  imagine  that 
they  paj  their  money  in  lien  of  getting 
confession  and  communion.  So  deeply, 
indeed,  ia  this  persuasion  engraven  on 
their  minds,  that  they  consider  them- 
selves  exempt  from  the    obligation  of 
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Mfouat  ODlaas  tliej  actually  get  abao- 
fuCion  and  th«  bolj-  lacrameiit,  that  U, 
▼aloe  for  their  money." 

This  is  a  curious  avowal ;  yet,  as  we 
go  CD,  other  revelations  occur,  neither 
less  curious,  nor  less  revolting.  Mar- 
riage is  dealt  with  precisely  after  tlie 
same  fashion  with  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  priest  and  the 
i>ndegroom  higgle  about  costs;  the 
ibrmer  driving  as  hard  a  bargain  as  be 
caa,  and  striving  to  make  the  most  of 
the  occasion.  Delays  constantly  occur ; 
aad  aometiroes  the  contract  is  entirely 
dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
orbitance of  the  fee  demanded.  Con- 
tributions, moreover,  are  levied  on  all 
who  may  be  present  at  the  ceremony ; 
and  if  these  be  not  paid,  or  paid  in  a 
niggardly  manner,  *'  the  clergyman  gets 
into  a  rage,  abuses,  perhaps,  the  whole 
company,  is  abusea  himself  in  turn, 
until  at  length  the  whole  house  be- 
comes one  frightful  scene  of  confusion 
and  uproar.'*  So  it  is  in  cases  of  bap« 
tism,  previous  to  which  *<  the  father  of 
the  infant  often  pays;  and  gossip-money 
is  demanded  of  the  sponsors,  who 
often  amount  to  four  in  number  and 

E wards,  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
ent,  but  not  contrary  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  priest.*'  But  tliis  is 
not  all : 

"  The  priest  derives  money  from  other 
•ources — from  the  administration  of  ex- 
treme unctioo,  or  anointing  the  sick,  and 
^lom  masaea.  The  custom  of  anointing, 
which  is  foonded  upon  some  pasai^s  of 
8t.  James,  bat  of  which  few  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
is  considered  in  this  country  to  be  of  the 
last  importance ;  so  much  so,  that  no 
misfortune  is  accounted  greater  than  for 
a  poor  mortal  to  depart  this  life  without 
itii  reception.  The  poor  family  are  quite 
happy  if  the  deceased  ha&been  anointed, 
but  are  quite  unhappy  if  this  ahoold  not 
happen  to  be  the  case.  This  rite  is  often 
administered  under  most  distressing  cir- 
jonmstances — amid  sickness,  lamentation, 
deatitution,  and  want ;  yet  money  is  d»> 
JDanded  in  most  cases,  particularly  in  the 
countij;  and  instances  occur  of  pay- 
ment being  demanded  before-hand  and 
«ven  of  money  being  pocketed  by  the 
prieat  which  had  been  given  aa  alma  for 
the  relief  of  the  dyings  No  doubt,  in- 
atanoes  of  this  description  are  of  rare 
oeenrrence ;  but  then  they  never  should 
ecenr,  nor  ever  wouUL  occur  but  for  the 
dapandent  state  of  the  Catholio  prieat- 
iMod. .  The  demand  for  anointing  money 
4a.8BBetionfid  by  the  ecclesiaatical  aotho^ 
ritifs,  like  the  demsnds  for  the  discharge 


of  ^>ther  clerical  ftmctioaa.  It  is  one  af 
the  6xed  determinate  dues,  and  is  in  ge- 
neral enforced,  notwithstanding  the  awful 
and  melancholy  circumstancea  that  ac^ 
company  the  transaction.  Often  when 
the  money  ia  not  to  he  had,  bitter  worda 
take  place  in  the  very  hearing  and  pre^ 
sence  of  the  poor  dying  person.  Who 
will  venture  to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf 
of  a  system  that  leads  to 'scenes  of  thin 
description  1  —  scenes  that  must  have  % 
direct  tendency  to  mar  the  end  and  ob- 
ject contemplated  in  the  administration  of 
the  last  rites  of  religion.  Money  trana- 
actions,  which  necessarily  beget  evil 
consequences,  should  never  be  coupled 
with  the  awful  business  of  religion ; 
which,  indeed,  to  have  its  full  effect, 
ahould  atand  aloof,  pure,  unmixed,  un- 
defiled,  uncontaminated." 

The  effects  of  such  a  system  upon 
the  moral  feeling  both  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  people  are  deplorable. 

"  Other  bad  consequences  regarding 
the  dex^y  themselves  arise  out  of  the 
present  system  of  church  aupport.  They 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  OTorreacn 
and  undermine  one  another.  Every  man 
looks  to  his  own  private  emolument,  re- 
gardless of  all  covenants  or  agreements 
expressed  or  implied.  The  curate  doe* 
not  make  a  fair  return  to  the  pariah 
prieat,  nor  the  parish  priest,  perhaps,  to 
the  curate  ;  nor  the  ouimtea,  where  m 
number  is  aasociated,  to  one  another. 
Every  man  gets  in  what  he  can,  and 
aeems  to  think  that  he  would  he  justified 
in  appropriating  the  entire  to  himselft 
But  this  he  caxmot  do  ;  for  he  maat 
make  some  return  of  his  receipts ;  and 
this  he  does,  but  an  arbttary  return, 
maimed,  docked,  curtailed.  There  is  no 
lack  of  refined  caauistfy  in  this  matter. 
The  curate  says  he  labours  more  than 
the  parish  priest,  and  therefore  that  he  ia 
entitled  to  more  than  his  allotted  pro- 
portion  of  the  dues.  The  parish  priest^ 
perhaps,  will  say  that  the  curate  is  too 
well  paid,  and  that  he  himself  should 
have  a  larger  dividend ;  and  where  there 
are  several  curatea  to|;ether,  one  will 
aay  that  he  is  the  senior,  and  that  he 
ahould  not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
others.  Sometimes  they  assign  a  aweep# 
ing  reason  for  this  clandeatme  abstrac* 
tion  of  the  conunon  revenue, —  namely, 
that  the  dues  being  in  themselves  inde- 
terminate and  a  sort  of  arbitrary  exac- 
tion, they  are  at  liberty  to  make  an  arbi- 
trary return.  The  conaequenoe  of  all 
thia.is,  that  church  revenue  has  become  a 
mere  aeramhle  —  ever^  man  atriTin*  la 
•sisa  upon  a  larger  ahan,  and  deciding 
for  himaelf  in  the  appropriatioo.  Thia  ia 
a  bad  atate  of  things, — it  is  a  abameful 
state  of  clerical  demoralisation.   Common 
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]ion«tty  U  out  of  tli»  quettioo.  Noth ing 
but  lies,  BcbemM,  dopUettv,  false  returos ; 
so  thst  the  simple  and  the  honest  become 
the  prej  of  the  canning  and  the  craftr* 
Does  not  this  system  of  clerical  dis- 
honesty strike  at  the  root  of  public  mo- 
rals 1  The  morals  of  the  pastor  mnst 
have  an  influence  on  the  morals  of  the 
flock.  Will  a  priest  who  has  no  regard 
to  the  sacred  rights  of  property  be  earn- 
est in  exhorting  the  people  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  1  or  will 
not  the  contagion  of  bis  example  stimu- 
late the  evil  propensities  of  human  na- 
ture, and  spread  infeeticm  among  the 
whole  flock  ?  Away  then  with  a  system 
which  leads  to  all  these  destructive  con- 
sequences—  a  system  which  degrades 
religion,  and  tends  directly  to  demoralise 
both  the  pastor  and  the  cong^regation ! 
One  reflection  more,  and  we  shall  be 
done  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  Let 
us  view  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  priests 
this  time  past  as  instructors  of  their  peo- 
ple. Have  they  attended  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  1  Have  they  incul- 
cated the  principles  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion ?  Their  congregations  every  where 
have  shewn  an  utter  disregard  to  law 
and  to  the  constituted  autlK>rities ;  no- 
thing among  them  but  sedition  and  insub- 
ordination, —  burning  and  maiming, — 
murder  and  massacre, —  mob-law, —  in 
short,  the  greatest  of  all  curaea  —  the 
,  order  of  the  day.  What  did  the  priests 
-*the  guides  and  paston  of  the  people — 
do  under  these  circumstancea  1  Did 
they  set  their  faces  against  this  unhap- 
py state  of  things  t  Did  they  preach 
obedience  and  aubordination  \  iDid  they 
inculcate  submission  to  the  authority  of 
law,  or  aid  in  preserving  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  society  1 — all  which  they 
were  bound  to  do-  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  This  is  a  position  that  cannot 
be  disputed.  It  has  been  always  the 
boast  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  that 
she  teaches  her  children  to  observe  the 
laws,  to  respect  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  with  individual  security. 
The  Irish  Catholic  priests  have  not  thia 
time  past  preached  these  doctrines  to  the 
people.  It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  priests  themselves  were 
the  original  instigators  of  the  misguided 
multitude.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  acted  a  prominent  part  in 
the  business ;  and  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  was  and  is^ 
that  the  priests  gave  it  their  full  and  un- 
qualified sanction.  But  many  of  them 
yielded  reluctantly  to  the  torrent,  and 
ap(>eared  to  give  their  approbation  to  that 
which  they  in  reality  condemned :  they 
.went  with  the  multitude  instesd  of  guid- 


ing the  muHitDdd,  and  suffered  relig-ioa 
and  mordity  to  be  completely  turned 
topsy-turvy.  What  was  the  cause  of  all 
thisl  Many  causes,  no  doubt,  maybe 
assigned.  National  and  religious  preju- 
dices might  have  had  a  ahare,  sectarian 
hatred,  cowardice,  a  general  penrerai^ 
of  morels.  But  can  it  be  saiu,  that  the 
present  state  of  clerical  dependence  for 
support  upon  a  capricious  multitude  had 
no  share  in  determining  this  unbecoming 
oonduct  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
priesthood  1  The  multitude  held .  the 
strings  of  the  clerical  purse ;  and  wo 
betide  the  unfortunate  priest  who  would 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  wishes. 
As  a  body,  they  became  all-powerful  in 
this  respect.  The  common  cry  amone 
them  was,  that  they  would  not  uphold 
any  priest  who  would  not  back  them  in 
their  proceedings ;  snd  instancea  could 
be  produced  where  this  threat  was  ear- 
ned into  execution,  and  upright  indivi- 
duals of  the  derieal  body  were  made  the 
objects  of  ertarr  speeies  of  injnatice  and 
persecution.  The  dread  of  poverty  aed 
of  being  east  off  by  those  to  whom  they 
looked  for  subsistence  contributed  power- 
fully to  make  the  body  at  large  become 
mere  time-servers,  and  overlook  the  ob- 
ligations of  their  sacred  ministry.  It 
was  a  kind  of  general  apostasy,  arising 
from  base  considerations  of  self-interest. 
Accordingly,  they  either  preached  or 
countenanced  lawleas  ambition,  and 
suffered  the  temple  to  be  profaned. 

'  Dicite,  pontifices,  quid  in  sancto  facit 
aurum.' 

Would  they  haye  thus  deserted  the  inte- 
rests of  reliffion  snd  belied  their  own 
sentiments,  if  they  did  not  deriye  their 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  casual 
offeringaofthis  same  headstrong  and  un- 
reflecting multitude?  If  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  on  tliis  head ;  ifthey  were 
not  necessitated  to  look  for  marriage- 
money,  and  confession-money,  and  bap. 
tism-money,  and«a8s-money,andanoint- 
ing-money,  from  farmera,  from  tradea- 
men,  and  from  labourers,  think  ye  that 
they  would  not  admonish  the  people,  ao- 
cordtng  to  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  to  obey  those 
that  are  placed  over  us,  and  to  be  aubject 
to  the  higher  powers,  not  only  for  wrath 
but  for  conscience'  sake ;  or  would  they 
have  suffered  the  house  of  God,  which 
should  be  a  house  of  prayer,  to  be  turned 
into  a  den  of  thievea?  Their  state  of 
servile  dependence,  joined  to  a  number 
of  other  untoward  circumstanoes,  made 
them  dumb  doga  in  Israel ;  caused  .them 
to  give  up  or  abuse  the  exereiae  of  the 
sacerdotal  authority ;  and  to  be  anmindfol 
of  the  aposdes,  toe  prophets,  and  Uie 
lnw." 
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Such  is  a  statement   of  the  evils 

SEHBHHBBK  W  im  'VMBUfli^  S^VIC^  y    Hall 

«Re  believe  it  to  be  as  justly  as  it  is 
powerfully  put.  Bat  from  the  pro- 
posed remedy  we  beg  explicitly  to 
dissent,  for  reasons  which  it  will  he 
our  duly  to  set  forth. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Croly's  argu- 
ment, grounded  on  a  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  details,  amounts  to  this  : 
Let  the  state  enter  inio  an  alliance 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  will  shew 
themselves  both  able  and  willing  to 
preserve  order.  At  all  events,  they 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  do  so ; 
lor  they  will  then  have  an  interest  in 
repressing  crimes,  which  at  present 
they  cannot  denounce  but  at  the 
haiard  of  starv;aitiou.  Therefore,  give 
to  Ireland  a  Roman  Catholic  establish- 
ment, and  throw  the  existing  establish- 
ment overboard.  Of  course,  a  propo- 
sition so  bold  is  not  advanced  without 
recourse  being  had  both  to  direct  rea- 
soning and  to  analogy.  The  absurdity 
of  the  voluntary  system  is  ably  pointed 
out.  It  is  shewn,  that  wherever  the 
clergy  are  doomed  to  depend  for  sup- 
port upon  their  hearers— wherever  the 
people  hold  the  purse-strings,  and  the 
clergy  wait  like  menials  for  the  alms 
which  are  administered — tliere  truth, 
both  in  morals  and  religion,  is  sure  to 
be  sacrificed  to  motives  of  self-interest. 
So  far  Mr.  Croly  argues  well.  But 
when,  starting  from  this  point,  he  ven- 
tures to  assert  that  the  only  establish- 
ment calculated  for  Ireland  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  more  danger  to  the 
empire  in  the  establishment  of  Popery 
in  Ireland  than  in  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterian  ism  in  Scotland, —  he 
furnishes  us  with  one  example  more, 
in  addition  to  the  many  whicn  we  pre- 
viously possessed,  that  though  a  thou- 
sand men  may  be  capable  of  detecting 
IsmUs  in  the  existing  state  of  society, 
not  one  out  of  a  million  is  able  to 
suggest  a  proper  remedy.  Mr.  Croly 
bas  not  committed  a  single  error  in 
all  that  he  has  advanced  touching  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  bastard  species 
of  Popery  which  casts  its  dark  shadow 
over  Ireland.  But  he  entirely  fails  in 
bis  endeavour  to  draw  from  these  pre- 
mises a  legitimate  conclusion ;  because 
he  has  forgotten  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  its  true  light,  or  else  has  wilfully 
shut  his  eyes  to  that  light. 

To  compare  Ireland  as  she  exists 


Tf  wnik  SflMlaMl  iti4er  the  dominion 
«r  Charles  II.,  is,  we  are  aware,  a  very 
common  and  a  favourite  form  of  speech 
with  the  advocates  of  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  establishment.  **  Why  not 
give  to  the  Irish  what  your  ancestors 
gave  to  the  Scotch — a  church  to  which 
they  are  attached ,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  will  become  good  subjects 
as  well  as  good  Christians?  Nay,  is 
not  the  case  of  Ireland  much  stronger 
than  that  of  Scotland  ever  was  ?  It 
may  be  doubted  —  it  has  been  posi* 
ti  vely  denied  —  that  the  majority  of  the 
Scotch  people  were,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  attached  to  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  church  government ;  but 
who  would  be  so  insane  as  to  question 
whether  there  be  not  in  Ireland  at 
least  four  Roman  Catholics  for  one 
Protestant  V*  Now,  granting  that  this 
computation  of  numbers  were  correct, 
we  must  still  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  between  the  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  there  is  no  similitude  what- 
ever. Without  pausing  to  inquire 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  Popish  church 
be  or  be  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  we 
entreat  our  readers  to  consider  in  what 
the  grand  difference  between  Scotland 
and  Ireland  lies.  Scotland  was  not 
a  conquered  country.  The  lands  of 
Scotland  had  never  been  distributed 
among  the  followers  of  the  conqueror. 
These  followers  were  not  tied  down  by 
any  fundamental  conditions ;  they  did 
not  hold  their  estates  upon  any  tenure 
affecting,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  religious  government  of  the  people. 
When  the  struggle  came,  some  of  the 
Scottish  proprietors  espoused  one  side, 
some  espoused  another.  And  when  at 
last  Presbytery  triumphed,  the  Presby- 
terian gentry  communicated  with  the 
new  establishment — the  Episcopalians 
were  content  to  become  dissenters. 
There  was,  however,  no  question  in- 
volved which  affected  the  right  of  any 
man  to  his  estates,  or  could  by  possi- 
bility raise  up  a  claimant  to  dispute  it 
with  him.  How  stands  the  case  in 
Ireland  ? 

We  believe  that  we  speak  within 
bounds  when  we  say,  that  the  propor- 
tion borne  by  the  Protestant  land- 
owners to  the  landowners  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  pei|pasion  is 
at  least  as  fifty  to  one.  One  (and 
indeed  the  chief)  condition,  however, 
on  which  the  Protestant  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  hold  their  estates  is,  that 
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*^  tbey  shall  pay  their  tithefl  to  tlie 
established  clergy,  and  stock  the  lands 
yrith  a  good  Protestant  tenantry/'  Their 
forefathers,  indeed,  were  endowed  with 
the  grants  which  they  still  retain  for 
the  express  purpose  of  Protestantising 
Ireland ;  nay,  there  are  clauses  in  roost 
pf  the  deeds  which  render  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  do  so,  by  residing  person- 
ally 00  their  grants,  and  promoting  by 
every  means  within  their  power  the 
welfare    of  the    country.     Suppose, 
then,  a  change  were  to  take  place,  and 
Popery  should  become,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, the  religion  of  the  state,  what 
would  follow  ?    Does  any  one  imagine 
that  the  Irish  people  are  not  prepared 
for  this  ?     Is  any  one  so  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  as  not  to  know 
that  the  pedigrees  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors are  still  faithfully  registered., 
and  the  maps  of  the  estates  of  which 
each  family  was  possessed  carefully 
preserved  ?    If  there  be  such  men  con- 
nected with  the  government  or  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  we  tell  them 
that  they  have  paid  very  little  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
discuss.    What,  then,  roust  and  would 
follow  from  a  change  in  the  religious 
establishment  of  the  country?     Why, 
«k  universal  attack  on  property — a  cry 
throughout  all  Ireland,  that  the  tenure 
on  which  estates  were  held  had  ceased 
—and  a  demand,  uttered  in  a  tone  not 
to  be  mistaken,  of  restitution  of  those 
estates  to  the  legitimate  owners.    Nay, 
nor  would  the  claimants  have  far  to 
seek,  should  it  be  considered  worth 
while  to  advance  precedents   for  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  under  similar  cir- 
cjumstances.    They  could  point  to  the 
resumption  of  estates  because  of  absen- 
teeism under  Edward  II.,  Richard  II., 
and  Henry  VIII.    They  could  remind 
you  that  a  great  part  of  the  county  of 
.Carlow  was  rescued  by  the  tlien  Irish 
parliament  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  from  Talbot,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  because 
*' they  did  not  reside,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  security  of 
the  country  were  suffering  thereby;'' 
and  adding  to  this  the  overwhelming 
argument  that  an  act,  abstractedly  con- 
•idered  unjust  in  itself,  ceases  to  be 
defensibji  so  soon  as  Uie  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary may  cease  to  operate,  the  de- 
«cendants  of  forfeited  property  would 
•demand  back  the  estates  of  tlieir  fore- 


fiithers^  on  the  plea  that  the  ground  of 
Uie  forfeiture  had  been  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  pronounced  invalid.  Is  this 
theory  of  ours  fonciful,  or  does  it  rest  on 
the  sure  ground  of  experience  ? 

No  one,  we  presume,  will  deny,  that 
in  every  comer  of  Ireland  pedigrees 
are  preserved;  and  that  the  poorest 
labourer,  if  he  be  connected  with  any 
of  the  ancient  Idilesian  families,  can 
trace  back  his  lineage  to  the  fountain- 
head,  with  an  accuracy  unknown  io 
the  Henld*s  College.  Why  is  this 
done?  Because  there  lingers  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  conviction,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  day  of  retribotion 
will  arrive  ;  and  because  with  all  their 
violence,  their  cruelty,  their  bigotry, 
and  their  crime,  the  Irish  entertain,  m 
their  own  way,  an  extiaordinary  idea 
of  justice.  We  take  it  upon  us  to  as- 
sert, that  wherever  a  scion  of  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors  may  lie  concealed,  he 
knows,  almost  to  an  acre,  the  extent 
of  territory  of  which  his  ancestor  was 
"  robbed;"  and  that  as  often  as  a 
vision  of  revolution  comes  across  his 
mind,  there  accompanies  it  a  dream  of 
recovering  that  estate,  and  none  be- 
sides. Ifwe.be  in  error,  we  call  upon 
those  who  distrust  to  controvert  us. 
But  we  know  that  we  are  not  in  error.. 

Again,  whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  unpopularity  under  which  the  esta- 
blished clergy  labour  (and,  thanks  U> 
the  anti-tithe  agitation,  we  believe  it 
to  be  considerable),  there  are  no  mis- 
givings in  our  minds  when  we  assert, 
that  the  unpopularity  of  the  absentee 
landlords  is  fourfold  greater.  Neither 
among  Catholics  nor  among  Protest- 
ants have  these  men  friends.  Ask  the 
tenants  of  Lord  Courteneyand  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne — the  whole  of 
whom  are  Papists — what  love  they 
bear  to  their  landlords;  and  as  to 
the  Protestants,  will  they  not  reply  to 
a  man,  that  the  absentees  have  been 
the  authors  or  abettors  of  every  mea- 
sure which  has  had  for  its  object  the 
degradation  of  Protestantism?  The 
truth  indeed  is,  that  into  whatever 
society  we  enter,  one  great  cause  of 
the  evils  which  afflict  Ireland  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  absenteeism.  And  can 
the  absentees  suppose,  that  in  labour- 
ing to  humiliate  the  church,  and  to 
elevate  Popery,  they,  are  strengthening 
their  own  interests?  Dolts!  idiots! 
can  they  not  see,  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  withhold  rents  from  an  absentee  as 
to  withhold  titlie  firom  a  parson  ?  ana 
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tliat  though  they  do  possess  the  power 
of  distraint,  it  will  not  avail  against 
passive  resistance !  What  greater  dif- 
ficulty is  there  to  brand  a  cow  with 
the  word  abtentee^  than  with  the  word 
tUhe  ?  and  when  the  animal  has  been 
thus  branded,  who  will  dare  to  pur- 
chase? 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
policy  which  originally  e:itabhshed  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  no 
doubt  can,  we  think,  be  entertained, 
that  if  it  be  desired  to  hold  the 
two  countries  together,  Protestantism 
must  be  upheld,  and  upheld  in  its 
supremacy.  Upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  church  as  an  esta-^ 
blishment,  depends,  as  we  have  just 
shewn,  the  maintenance  of  all  property 
as  it  is.  Let  the  church  be  overthrown, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  tenure  on 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  holds  his 
estate.  It  is  invalidated,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  though  the  noble  mar- 
quess may  flatter  himself  that  no  ad- 
vantage shall  be  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance, or  that  there  will  be  strength 
enough  in  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
people  to  resist  encroachments  if  made, 
we  venture  to  assure  him>  in  sober  ear- 
nest, tliat  he  is  mistaken.  The  moral 
feelin^r  of  the  people  of  Ireland  has 
already  been  polluted  beyond  the  pos* 
sibility  of  cure.  Go  on  to  destroy 
the  church  by  robbing  her  of  her 
temporalities,  and  no  moral  feeling 
will  remain.  The  CathoUcs  in  the 
south  will  then  begin  to  pry  into  title- 
deeds:  they  will  refuse  to  acknow* 
ledge  as  valid  those  of  a  Protestant 
and  absentee  nobleman ;  and  his 
rents,  if  collected  at  all,  will  be  ga- 
thered at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
But  that  will  not  suffice  to  gather 
them  long,  and  there  will  be  no  commi- 
seration among  the  Protestants  of  the 
north  for  the  insulted  landowners  of 
the  south.  Ou  the  contrary,  regarding 
these — and  justly  regarding  them — as 
the  authors  of  the  wrong  which  they  are 
themselves  doomed  to  suffer,  they  will 
join  their  Popish  countrymen  in  a  cru- 
sade against  absentee  property.  Then 
will  follow  scenes  which  we  not  only 
do  not  venture  to  describe,  but  which 
we  shudder  to  contemplate,  and  which 
will  end,  in  all  probability,  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  if  not  in 
tbe  subjugation  of  Ireland  to  some 
foreign  power. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  we  are 
combating  a  shadow;    for  whatever 


Mr.  Croly*s  views  on  the  subject  of 
church  establishments  may  be,  we 
have  tlie  solemn  assurances  of  the 
king's  ministers,  as  well  as  the  au« 
thority  of  the  king's  coronation  oath, 
that  no  such  change  as  he  recommends 
can  be  by  them  contemplated.  Nay^ 
more —  both  the  king  and  his  ministers 
are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  engage* 
ments  to  maintain  the  Protestant  esta* 
blished  church,  as  well  in  its  doctrines 
as  in  its  government;  and  he  who 
doubts  that  they  will  fulfil  these  engage- 
ments, must  be  very  prejudiced  or 
very  distrustful.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
question  our  gracious  sovereign's  de- 
signs, or  those  of  his  ministers ;  but  if 
we  read  history  aright,  cases  have  oc* 
curred  in  which  pledges  quite  as 
strong  were  given,  yet  not  redeemed. 
When  James  II.  arrived  in  Ireland, 
his  first  act  was  to  declare  by  pro- 
clamation, that  he  was  determined 
to  support  the  religion,  and  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  rights  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  How  did  he  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions?  By  modify- 
ing the  constituencies,  so  as  to  return  his 
own  creatures  to  parliament ;  by  call- 
ing up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  eld* 
est  sons  of  peers,  so  as  to  fill  without 
swamping  that  branch  of  the  legisla*- 
ture ;  by  invading  the  privileges  of  the 
corporations  through  the  agency  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  by  iur 
ducing  an  anti-tithe  agitation,  so  as  to 
render  the  collection  of  their  dues  by 
the  established  clergy  impossible;  by 
forcing  dissenters  upon  the  University; 
by  declining  to  fill  up  bishopricks  as 
they  fell  vacant;  by  modifying  the 
jury  laws;  by  assailing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges;  by  creating  lords 
lieutenants  in  Ireland,  and  filling  the 
offices  with  men  of  an  inferior  class ; 
by  issuing  an  ecclesiastical  commit* 
sion ;  by  suppressing  Protestant 
schools;  by  disarming  t^e  Protestant 
militia;  and  by  numbering  the  Protest*- 
ant  population.  For  these  acts  he  was 
denounced  as  an  enemy  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  driven  fi-om  the 
throne.  Let  us  see  how  far  the  Whig 
government  have  or  have  not  acted  in 
a  similar  spirit. 

And  first  with  reference  to  the 
pledges  of  these  gentlemen,  freely  given 
because  wholly  unexpected*  Poor 
old  Lord  Grey  is,  to  be  sure,  no  longer 
in  office.  He  was  scurvily  used  in 
that  matter,  and  therefore  we  feel  for 
him;  but  let  him  stand  first  in  the 
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list  of  promise-makers.  His  memor- 
able manifesto,  when  Mr.  Canning's 
corn-bill  was  under  discussion,  cannot, 
and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  by  the 
lovers  of  consistency.  "  I  do  not 
think,"  said  he,  ^  that  any  noble  Lord 
who  is  held  worthy  of  taking  part  in 
bis  Majesty's  councils,  can  act  so  un^ 
worthily  as  to  abandon  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  discontent  in  the 
country.  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  if  it 
•hall  produce  tliat  effect,  1  shall  be 
ready  to  meet  it.  I  stand  here  one  of 
a  body  which  will  always  be  ready 
firmly  and  honestly  to  resist  such 
effects,  which  always  considers,  anxi- 
ously and  feelingly,  the  interests  of  the 
people,  even  when  it  roust  oppose  the 
people  themselves,  and  which  will 
never  consent,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  to  give  way  to  clamour.  If  there 
should  come  a  contest  between  this 
House  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
people,  my  part  is  taken;  and  with 
that  order  to  which  I  belong  I  will 
•tand  or  fall.  I  will  maintain  to  the 
iast  hour  of  my  existence  the  privileges 
and  independence  of  the  House  of 
Lords/*  Oh,  most  eloquent  asserter 
of  principle— oh,  most  righteous  agent 
under  its  influence!  How  were  the 
**  privileges  and  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords'' maintained  during  the 
progress  of  the  Reform-bill?  Where 
inras  the  champion  who  had  taken  his 
post  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  order, — 
where  the  body  which  had  been  so* 
lemnly  warned,  that  it  ought  never, 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  to  give 
way  to  clamour?  Can  any  reliance 
be  placed  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
hour  to  hour,  on  the  asseverations — it 
may  be  on  the  designs,  of  such  a  states- 
man as  this? 

But  Lord  Grey  is  out  of  office;  and 
though  the  spirit  of  his  government  be 
said  to  remain,  its  members  are  un- 
cloubtedly  changed.  Well,  then,  let 
us  take  two  of  the  ministers  who  were 
bis  colleagues,  and  are  the  colleagues 
of  his  successor — the  chancellors  of 
Ireland  and  of  England.  How  will 
they  bear  the  test  i  Not  many  years 
have  passed  since  Lord  Plunkett 
enounced  from  his  place  the  following 
to  be  his  deliberate  sentiments : — *'  That 
the  property  of  the  church  might  not 
be  interred  with,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  in  case  of  public 
necessity,  be  would  not  assert ;  but,  be 
it  observed,  lhat»_upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  property  of  every  man  in  the 


kingdom  was  equally  liable.    He  very^ 
well  knew  that  the   property  of  the 
church,  and  the  properties    of  indi- 
viduals, must  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state :  to  these  exigencies  the 
property  of  the  honourable   member 
nimself,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
member  that  heard    him,  must  give 
way;   bnt,  he  would    maintain,    that 
the  property    of  the    church   was   as 
sacred  as  any  other.    And   he   most 
again   repeat,  that  to  take  away  the 
ancient  rights  of  one  class,  and  to  give 
them  to  another,  could  not  be  deemed 
any  thing  else  but  spoliation.     If  they 
began  with  the  church,  let  the  land- 
owner look   to  himself,  and   let   the 
fund  holder  also  take  care  of  himself, 
as  he  lay  more  conveniently  than  the 
landowner.     With  respect  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  of  the  country, 
he  considered  it  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  all  property.    He  thought 
that  there  should  not  only  be  an  esta- 
blished church,  but  that  it  should  be 
richly  endowed,  and  that  its  dignitaries 
should  be  enabled  to  take  their  stations 
in  society  with  the  nobles  of  the  land. 
But  speaking  of  it  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  state, 
that  the  existence   of  the   Protestant 
establishment  was  the  great  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  countries;  andthat 
if  ever  that  unfortunate  moment  sliould 
arrive  when  they  would  rashly  lay  their 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  church  to 
rob  it  of  its  rights,  that  moment  would 
seal  the  doom   of,  and  separate  the 
connexion    between,    the   two    coun- 
tries." 

These  words  were  spoken  while  Lord 
Plunkett  was  yet  a  Tory ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit  was  his  declaration  of  1827, 
'*  that  he  would  not  consent  to  throw 
any  additional  burdens  on  the  clergy, 
of  whom  he  would  say,  notwithstanding 
all  the  cant  about  the  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  church,  tluit  there  was 
not  a  more  meritorious  nor  a  worse- 
paid  body  of  men  in  the  state."  Ay, 
even  so  recently  as  a  year  ago,  when  be 
was  in  the  same  cabinet  with  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Al thorp,  the  Irish 
chancellor  affirmed,  "  All  property  is 
under  the  control  of  parliament.  But 
when  I  say  this,  I  feel  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  a  very  grave  thing  for 
the  legislature  to  meddle  with  property, 
unless  for  purposes  clearly  defined  and 
urgently  necessary.  I  consider  tbe 
property  of  the  church  as  private  pro- 
perty as  far  as  any  body  has  any  thing 
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vested  in  tC.  Beyond  liaA  I  wfiK  not 
say  that  it  is  property  at  the  disposal  of 
parliament  on  onUmty  occasions,  bat 
It  is  like  other  coq>orate  property, 
which  is  private  property  in  the  same 
sense  as  cnnreh  property,  and  may  be 
appNed  to  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
aoa ;  and  it  is  within  the  power  or  par- 
Uanient  so  to  apply  it.  Can  it  be 
that  the  minister  who  spoke  thus  on 
three  separate  occasions  should  yet 
have  been  consenting  to  measures  which 
laid  upon  the  clergy  of  Ireland  a  heavy 
tax,  which  abolislied  not  fewer  than 
ten  Irish  bishoprics,  and  which  had 
for  their  object  the  appropriation  of 
the  benefices  so  reduced  to  secular 
purposes?  So  stands  it  recorded  on 
the  journals  of  the  House ;  so  therefore 
are  we  forced  to  believe. 

Last  of  all,  we  iind  Lord  Brougham 
asserting,  in  his  own  peremptoiy  and 
downright  style,  that  not  a  miction  of 
a  iarthing  of  the  surplus  of  the  chureh 
property  of  Ireland  was  to  be  applied 
to  Roman  Catholic  purposes;  that  it 
was  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
purposes  of  Protestant  charity  and  Pro- 
testant education  in  the  principles  of 
the  established  church.  Mow,  who 
can  believe  this,  as  coming  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  three  years  ago  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  oentml  education  board  for 
Ireland,  founded  on  the  principle  that 
incalculable  mischief  had  arisen  from 
the  separation  in  early  life  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Protestants  and  the  children 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Who  can 
credit  that  he  desires  to  return  to  an 
exclusively  Protestant  system,  who 
abolished  the  Kildare  Society,  with  its 
Catholic  schoolmasters  and  its  Douay 
Testaments,  because  it  was  too  Protes- 
tant ?  Yet  it  is  upon  the  professions 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  of  his  col- 
leagues that  they  do  desire  to  maintain 
the  established  church  inviolate,  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  arc  called 
upon  to  depend  I  What  have  these 
gentlemen  done  to  entitle  them  to  this 
confidence  ? 

First,  by  the  operation  of  the  Re- 
form^bill,  ''  they  have  modified  the 
constituencies "  so  as  to  send,  if  not 
their  own  creatures,  unquestionably  not 
the  friends  of  the  established  church,  to 
the  H  ouse  of  Com  mons.  Second  ly ,  they 
have  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
others  than  tne  eldest  sons  of  peers, 
and  tiave  only  not  swamped  that  nouse 
because   it  would  not  be  swamped. 


Thirdly,  they  have  invaded  the  privi- 
leges of  the  corporations  by  the  agency 
of  the  Papists.  Fourthly,  they  have 
done  their  best  to  force  Dissenters  on 
the  universities.  Fifthly,  they  have 
created  lords  lieutenants  of  Ireland, 
and  filled  the  offices — they  best  know 
how.  Sixthly,  they  have  not  only  de« 
dined  to  fill  up  vacant  bishopricks, 
but  atone  blow  tney  have  cashiered  tea 
bishops.  Seventiily,  they  have  modi« 
fied  the  jury-laws.  Eighthly,  in  the 
case  of  Baron  Smith,  they  have  assailed 
the  independence  of  a  judge.  Ninthly, 
they  have  issued  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission .  Tenthly,  they  have  su pprcssed 
Protestant  schools.  Fleventhly,  they 
have  disarmed  the  Protestant  yeo- 
manry. Twelflhly,  they  are  seeking  to 
number  the  Protestant  population.  All 
these  things  James  II.  did,  in  his 
anxiety  to  support  the  established 
church.  And  if  by  the  Whigs  all 
these  things  be  not  done  in  a  similar 
spirit,  then  is  it  useless  to  think  of  learn- 
ing wisdom  from  experience,  or  of 
judging  of  the  future  by  any  reference 
to  the  past. 

But,  granting  that  every  thing  which 
we  have  said  were  true,  and  that  the 
views  of  the  king's  ministers  did  extend 
even  to  the  establishment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  can  they 
very  well  abandon  their  views  ?  Have 
not  matters  gone  a  great  deal  too  far  to 
permit  the  further  use  of  half-measures  f 
We  are  aware  that  matters  have  indeed 
gone  to  a  fearful  length ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  application  of  half-measures 
will  not  tend  to  restore  them.  We 
acknowledge,  also,  that  the  whole  of 
the  blame  does  notatuch  to  the  Whigs. 
The  very  first  step  which  was  taken 
from  the  exclusive  system,  subsequent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  was  a 
step  out  of  the  plain  and  obvious 
course  which  it  behoved  British  states- 
men to  follow;  and  every  proceeding 
since — the  extension  by  degrees  of  poli- 
tical privileges  to  Papists — and,  above 
all,  the  admission  of  popish  members 
to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  have 
hurried  on  with  increased  rapidity  a 
crisis  which  has  at  length  arrived.  For 
each  and  all  of  these  impolitic  conces- 
sions encouraged  and  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  religion  which,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  is  hostile  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  property  in  Ireland ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  coosequencey  to 
the  Union  of  Ireland  with  £ngland, 
founded  as  that  union   is   on  colo^ 
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nisatton.  NeTertheless,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  lecord  our  conviction  tbat^ 
fisaiful  as  the  alternative  is,  it  ivere 
better  to  risk  die  worst,  and  conquer 
Ireland  over  again,  than  to  beat  down 
what  remains  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blished church,  and  to  set  up  popery  in 
its  room .  Be  it  observed ,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  paper  we  have 
carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  churches^ 
considered  as  religious  communities. 
On  that  head  we  have  our  own  opin« 
ions,  and  we  trust  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
declare  them.  But  the  question,  as 
brought  before  us,  being  one  rather  of 
politics  than  of  religion,  to  that  view 
of  the  subject  we  have  studiously 
confined  ourselves,  and  shall  confine 
Ourselves  to  the  end.  Why,  tlien,  do 
we  Bay  that  every  thing  is  to  be 
bazarded  rather  than  permit  the  esta« 
blishment  in  Ireland  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church.  Because  the  necessary 
and  immediate  consequence  of  such  an 
establishment  must  be  the  forfeiture  in 
law  of  every  estate  which  is  not  now 
held  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  No  doubt 
a  fresh  act  of  parliament  might  confirm 
men's  titles ;  but  vrould  the  native 
Iiish  consent  to  this?  We  answer, 
tiiey  would  not.  The  system  of  agita-> 
lion,  so  far  from  being  put  a  stop  to, 
would  only  become  more  universal; 
Catholics,  in  memory  of  ancient  claims, 
Protestants,  in  revenge  of  recent  wrongs, 
would  join  in  it ;  and  Ireland  would 
be  more  than  ever  a  mill-stone  round 
the  neck  of  England,  if,  indeed,  she 
were  not  lost  to  her  for  ever.  Let  the 
experiment  be  tried,  and  we  consent 
to  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  confidence  of 
the  reading  public  if  it  produce  not 
such  fruits  as  we  have  foretold. 

How,  then,  would  we  act  ?  Restore 
the  abolished  bishoprics -^repeal  the 
Reform-act — exclude  Roman  Catholics 
once  more  from  all  participation  in  po- 
litical influence— and,  lastly,  goad  the 
people  into  a  rebellion,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  crushed  ?  We'iecom- 
mend  no  such  measures.  Deeply  as 
we  lament  that  any  one  of  these 
schemes  ever  received  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature,  we  are  well  aware  thai 
such  concessions  once  granted  can 
never  be  recalled.  Nor  should  we 
desire  to  recall  them.  But  we  cannot 
see  any  just  reason  why  the  terms  on 
which  the  Protestant  gentiy  of  Ireland 
bold  their  estates  should  not  be  rigidly 
enforced^  or  why  residence  should  not 


be  enforced  by  penalties,  even  of  lor* 
feiture  itself,  seeing  that  a  nobler  and 
a  purer  principle  has  ceased  to  operate; 
For  it  is.tn  vain  that  both  Eogiishihefi 
and  Irishmen  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
tnitb.    It  is  not  in  popery,  it  is  iwt 
in  disafiection,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
democracy;  it  is  in  the  utter  aesthu* 
tion,  the  deplorable  and  abject  misery 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the  csanses 
of  her  disturbed  state  are  to  be  sought. 
When,  indeed,  has  it  ever  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  that   i, 
nation  was  otherwise  than  convalsed; 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  popolatimi 
were  sunk  so  low  as  the  Irish  peasantry  7 
And  as  long  as  there  is  not  a  resident 
gentry,  no  part  of  the  country  cao 
flourish  or  be  at  peace.    Only  look  at 
the  case  as  it  stands  in  Ireland  at  this 
moment.    Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil  hold  no  further 
intercourse  with  their  tenants  than  may 
be  necessary,  through  the  medium  of  a 
steward  or  agent,  to  wring  from  them 
an  exorbitant  rent.     The  tenant,  to 
save  himself,  sub-lets  his  farm  in  por- 
tions, at  a  rent  still  more  exorbitant. 
The  new  tenant  does  the  same ;  till  at 
last  we  come  to  the  wretched  cotter, 
who  keeps  soul  and  body  together— 
and  is  not  always  able  to  accomplish 
that— upon  a  slip  of  potato-ground,  and 
a  hovel  pervious  to  every  blast  that 
blows.     Who  can  wonder,  that  a  po- 
pulation thus  circumstanc^  should  be 
the  prey  of  e%-ery  designing  and  hearts 
less  knave,  who,  to  fill  his  own  coflers, 
or  to  gratify  his  own  unholy  ambition, 
leads  them  into  crime,  and,  by  so 
doing,  increases  their  agony  ?     But  re- 
verse this  picture  somewhat ;  place  over 
the  poor  people  a  body  of  enlightened 
proprietors,  who  shall  feel  for  dieir 
degraded  state,  and  desire  to  relieve 
it ;  let  capital  be  spent  among  them ; 
let  them  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  accruing  from  habits  of  io* 
dustry ;  let  them  see  that,  by  striving 
to  elevate  themselves  in  the  scale  of 
moral  beings,  they  not  only  increase 
their  own  happiness,  but  secure  the 
luippiness  of  those  most  dear  to  them ; 
— let  this  be  done  in  Irehuid,  and  will 
she  long  continue  as  she  is  ?     We  an* 
swer,  Nol   and  let  him  who  thinks 
otherwise  take  up  the  pen  to  controvert 
us.    We  defy  him  to  the  combat. 

It  is  true  that  the  existing  state  of 
the  country  is  not  such  as  to  tempi 
even  the  well-disposed  to  take  up  theif 
abode  in  it.      When  we   lead   how 
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tke  few  proprietors  that  do  reside  are 
handled — how  they  are  shot  ai  from 
behind  walls  and  hedges — are  reviled 
as  Orangemen  and  bigots — how  their 
houses  are  burnt  about  their  ears,  and 
their  cattle  houghed  in  the  field, — the 
timid  and  the  wealthy  may  well  be 
excused  if  they  experience  a  reluctance 
to  encounter  such  treatment.     But  the 
government  of  a  great  empire  has  more 
important  considerations  to  keep   in 
▼iew  than  the  personal  ease  or  comfort 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals.  The  ancestors  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  landlords  either  won  their 
lands  with  the  sword,  or  received  them 
from  the  kings  of  England  on  certain 
conditions.    These  conditions  their  de- 
scendants must  fill 61,  or  they  must 
relinquish  their  estates ;  and  if  it  come 
to  this,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe 
in  what  manner  they  will  act.    They 
v>Ul  reside ;  and  if  for  a  time, both  life 
and  property  be  perilled,'  they  must 
learn  to  nice  the  danger,  even  as  their 
forefathers  faced  it.     Let  them  per- 
severe, however,  in  the  right  course 
for  a  time,  and  all  danger  will  pass 
away.     It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Croly*s 
statements,  that  the  Popish  priests  have 
no  real  influence.  It  is  by  demagogues, 
whose  very  persons  are  unknown  to 
them,    that   the  Irish    peasantry  are 
guided ;  and  the  great  wheel  by  which 
they  are  turned  is  their  misery.    Let 


that  be  relieved  by  kind  landlords 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
holding  with  them  familiar  intercourse, 
and  who  can  doubt  the  issue?  Ire- 
land will  become  gradually  what  Eng- 
land formerly  was.  There  will  be  a 
bond  of  attachment  uniting  together 
all  classes,  from  the  proprietor  to  the 
daily  labourer.  Ignorance  and  Popery 
will  give  way  before  it;  and  ere  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  run  its  course, 
"  the  green  isle  *'  will  have  totally 
changed  its  character,  at  least  in 
morals. 

In  one  word,  our  cure  for  the  evils 
which  afflict  Ireland  is  this :  Compel 
the  owners  of  the  soil  to  reside,  or  find 
others  who  will  do  so. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  sent 
to  the  press,  the  Whigs  have  quitted 
office,  and  England  has  once  more  the 
prospect  before  her  of  a  Conservative 
government.  We  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count required  to  alter  one  line  of  what 
is  v^ritten.  By  whomsoever  Lord  Mel- 
bourne maybe  permanently  succeeded, 
it  is  our  duty  to  impress  upon  him 
that,  if  he  desire  to  establish  tran- 
ouillity  in  Ireland,  be  must  enforce 
tne  residence  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. All  other  measures  than  this 
must  fail :  upon  its  success  we  freely 
pledge  our  credit. 


SIR  EOERTON   BRTD0E9*  REPLY  TO  THE  "  EDINBURGH  REVIEW." 

^•*  ^^  ^^'^  about  to  make  some  remarks  on  Sir  Egerton  Brydges^  ^u/o- 
hiography^  when  we  received  the  following  from  himself.  We  have  no  doubt 
he  thinks  he  can  defend  his  own  cause  better  than  any  one  else :  we  have 
given  him  our  royal  leave  accordingly. — O.  Y. 

seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  confession.  He  who  is  abased 
by  such  weapons  deserves  to  suffer, 
and  lick  the  dust.  I  suspect  the  critic 
never  read  more  than  a  few  pages  of 
the  work. 

Are  not  some  men  fated  to  advenity, 
in  spite  of  virtue,  and  patience,  and 
courage?  The  doctrine  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review  is,  that  if  we  are  unsuc- 
cessful and  unhappy,  it  is  our  own  fault. 

It  has  pleased  Providence  to  give 
me  a  mingled  being  of  good  and  ill ; 
but  the  ill  has  been  predominant,  in 
spite  of  me. 

If  any  one  will  shew  me  common 
3  B 


SELF-DEFENCE. 

Siptember  3,  1834. 
I  HAVE  at  last  got  and  received  the 
article  on  Autobiography  in  the  EiUn- 
burgh  Review,  ft  is  an  article  so 
fboUsh  and  suicidal,  that  it  does  not 
make  me  wince  at  all  1  It  contradicts 
itself  at  every  turn.  I  will  not  say 
it  will  do  me  no  harm,  because  malig- 
nity always  succeeds ;  but  it  wants 
common  sense;  its  inconsistencies  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one  of  common  sa- 
gacity. I  am  not  in  a  humour  at  this 
moment  to  enter  into  particulars.  Such 
a  feeble  attack,  inst£^  of  weakening, 
strengthens  me.    The  writer  does  not 
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sense,  or  any  clear  meaning,  in  (he  ar- 
ticle regarding  me  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  I  will  be  obliged  to  him.  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  cleared  from  a 
state  of  misapprehension.  I  do  not 
wish  to  delude  myself;  I  desire  to  see 
myself  as  I  am :  delusion  always  ends 
in  unliappiness.  Vanity  never  enjoys 
an  easy  moment ;  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
whoever  desires  to  mortify  it ;  and  who 
does  not  desire  to  mortify  another? 

Of  all  knowledge,  psychology  is  the 
most  important.  But  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  ofpsychology  except  through 
the  strictestyron/Eiieif .' 

When  one  has  eased  his  heart  by 
confessions,  he  grows  light ;  he  feels  his 
own  weakness,  and  when  he  has  owned, 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  know  where 
my  mental  defects  lie,  and  when  I  have 
told  them,  the  reproach  of  others  does 
not  touch  me ;  and  then  also  I  am  en- 
titled to  insist  on  the  points  where  I 
have  strength. 

One  of  the  great  proofs  of  genius  is 
Saoacitit;  it  is  an  inborn  power;  it 
darts  upon  the  point  of  truth,  and 
brings  it  out ;  it  does  not  work  by  slow 
reason.  There  are  moral  verities  which 
lie  hidden,  till  a  luckv  glance  lights 
upon  them,  and  then  all  acknowl^ge 
their  exactness. 

A  minor  ingenuity  travels  about  it 
and  about  it,  and  l^ves  the  thing  in 
doubt  at  last.  The  maroh-of-intellect 
people  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  present  age  is  greatly  improved 
in  wisdom.  They  consider  the  last 
century — the  Grays,  the  Johnsons — to 
have  been  but  puny  beings. 

They  mistake  dieir  own  extrava- 
gancies for  strength  and  genius,  and 
always  suppose  simplicity  to  be  weak- 
ness. No  work  has  done  so  much 
harm  to  literature  as  the  Edinlntrgh 
Review,  There  is  more  mixture  of 
good  with  ill  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

There  is  an  attempt  at  a  philosophy 
which  is  to  change  human  nature. 
This,  which  is  to  bring  man  to  an  ideal 
perfectibility,  is  dangerous  nonsense. 
They  who  write  and  talk  thus  have  no 
sound  knowledge,  nor  are  their  opinions 
upon  life  worth  a  farthing. 

Observations  on  man*s  life,  opinions, 
sentiments,  passions,  and  manners,  are 
the  prime  learning ;  and  nothing  con- 
duces to  this  more  than  characters 
acutely  and  truly  drawn,  which  no  one 
can  do  who  has  not  genius. 

When  I  have  been  traduced,  I  am 
entitled  to  speak  proudly  of  myself. 


I  cannot  see  on  what  principle 
critics  can  call  my  poetical  power  io 
question. 

It  is  too  late,  after  an  acquiescence 
of  two  thousand  years,  to  doubt  about 
the  nature  and  essence  of  poetry. 
What  is  jiist  invention,  and  what  is 
unjust  and  excessive  ornament  of  lan- 
guage, ought  now  to  be  considered  as 
settled.  Poetry  is  an  invented  exemplifi- 
cation of  high  truths.  This  is  a  short 
definition,  but  I  believe  it  contains  all 
that  poetry  ought  to  be. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  if  poetry  is 
embodiment,  it  must  be  materud.  But 
this  is  not  so.  In  bodies  there  may 
also  be  souls  and  minds.  Invented 
characters  ought  to  have  all.  I  take 
passion,  sentiment,  and  moral  observa- 
tion, to  be  their  chief  charm. 

Do,  then,  these  qualities  exist  io 
my  poetiy?  Are  the  thoughts  just? 
Are  the  cnaracters  drawn  after  nature  ? 
Is  the  language  sufficient  to  convey 
the  thoughts  with  purity,  clearness, 
and  elegance  ?  Nakedness  must  not 
be  taken  for  weakness,  nor  pomp  for 
strength. 

Laboured  expressions  are  not  genius, 
nor  inventions  which  outrage  proba- 
bility true  poetry.  If  the  modem  doc- 
trines of  poetical  excellence  are  right» 
then  Shakespeare  himself  is  no  poet. 
Notwithstanding  Byron*s  genius,  he 
has  many  extravagant  portions  ro  bis 
poems ;  and  these,  though  they  catch 
at  first,  soon  tire.  Nothing  is  good 
which  we  cannot  approve  in  our  sober 
and  moral  hours;  but  what  is  sober 
these  minor  critics  think  wants  vigour. 

I  have  said  this  a  thousand  times ; 
but  the  attack  of  the  Edinbwrgk  Rc" 
view  calls  for  it  again. 

I  will  not  believe  that  I  want 
strength  or  poetical  power,  any  more 
than  poetical  taste. 

There  is  iinplanted  in  us  a  desire  of 
self-confidence,  and  of  faith  in  our  own 
superiority  of  intellect.  And  we  most 
desire  to  possess  that  sort  of  moral 
knowledge  which  comes  home  to  every 
one's  business  and  bosom— that  which 
finds  a  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  others, 
— such,  for  instance,  as  is  contained  in 
Gray's  Elegy. 

What  I  set  myself  against  is  the  ar- 
tifice and  trickei^  of  composition, — 
where  all  lies  in  the  language,  and  not 
in  the  thought;  and  of  which  the  object 
is  to  be  plausible  rather  than  profound 
and  true.  Nothing  is  more  rare  than 
sincerity  in  composition ;  but  sincerity 
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alotie  will  not  do  in  those  who  think 
and  feel  wrongly,  or  only  think  and 
feel  by  memory,  fiooks  which  only 
contain  borrowed  thoughts  are  an  en- 
cumbrance. 

But  many  who  think  for  tbemaelves 
cannot  bring  out  their  thoughts,  either 
ibr  want  of  language  or  want  of  fancy : 
they  can  think,  observe,  and  judge, 
while  olyects  are  present,  and  no 
longer,  it  demands,  therefore,  a  va- 
riety of  talents  and  acquirements  to 
make  a  good  writer. 

Tlie  rarity  of  this  combination  ought 
to  make  wbe  and  luminous  authors 
more  estimated  than  they  are. 

The  false  authors,  not  being  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  mob,  con- 
tribute to  debase  them. 

Common  authors  sink  as  fast  as 
thev  rise, — just  pop  their  heads  up, 
and  down  again  they  go. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  good  authors 
are  always  led  to  their  vocation  by  an 
irresistible  impulse ;  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  write. 

An  author  of  the  first  class  as  seldom 
occurs  as  a  gem  of  the  first  water ; 
when  once  be  takes  his  place  in  litera- 
ture he  never  loses  it  again.  To  the 
author  who  is  conscious  of  this  in  his 
lifetime,  it  is  a  great  gratification. 
When  the  envy  of  contemporaries  has 
reconciled  itself  to  the  admission  of  a 
name,  then  it  goes  unobstructedly  cur- 
rent for  gold. 

Many  say  that  I  put  much  more 
price  upon  authorship  than  it  deserves, 
when  I  consider  what  dominion  it 
now  holds  over  mankind,  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  defend  my  estimate. 

Septembers,  1834. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  comments  on 
roe  in  the  Edmlwrgh  Review  to  any 
principle  or  moral  system.  Whatever 
system  may  be  embodied,  this  critique 
holds  to  none;  it  continually  contra- 
dicts itself,  and  retracts  what  it  has 
said.  It  shews  a  passion  to  say  some- 
thing piquant  ana  severe,  yet  without 
any  fixed  principles  and  opinions ;  each 
sentence  stands  insulated,  and  without 
any  regard  to  what  precedes  or  follows. 
But  whatever  has  detraction,  be  it  as 
unjust  as  it  may,  is  well  reviewed. 
The  public  appetite  gorges  on  malice. 

They  who  afiect  indifference  as  to 
public  censure  are  false  pretenders : 
they  are  bound  to  bear  it  and  defy  iti 
No  man  ever  did  any  thing  good  who 
had  not  a  courageous  self-confidence. 


A  pug  dog  will  pursue  a  mastiff,  who 
runs  away.  By  courage  Cobbett  has 
become  what  he  is.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  0*Connell.  It  is  true,  that  if 
one  has  no  inborn  faculties,  it  becomes 
ruinous  rashness.  Whoever  perseveres 
with  any  talents  above  the  common, 
will  be  sure  to  succeed.  The  public, 
(to  quote  Waller's  lines)  . 

"  Like  women,  bom  to  be  controlled, 
Stoops  to  the  forward  and  the  bold.*' 

Some  people  are  so  morbid,  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them- 
selves  to  themselves.  I  am  one  of 
those;  and  the  only  peace  I  can  get 
is  by  endeavouring  t6  harden  myself  to 
indifference, — to  go  on  careless  of  good 
or  ill  report.  For  the  world  will 
take  advantage  of  sensitiveness,  and 
torment  it  all  it  can.  If  a  man  has  a 
kingdom  in  his  own  mind,  why  should 
he  look  beyond  it  ?  It  is  easy  to 
answer  the  perverse  view  the  Edinbitrgh 
Review  takes  of  my  mental  and  moral 
character.  It  says  Rousseau's  and 
Byron's  sorrows  were  for  others — mine 
for  self  only.  I  believe  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  support  this  dis- 
tinction. Above  all  others,  Rousseau 
and  Byron  were  selfish.  The  Edin^ 
burgh  Review  complains  that  I  un- 
necessarily afflict  myself.  Do  I  not 
eulogise  literature,  and  the  happiness 
of  a  literary  independence  ?  Do  I  not 
shew  how  much  a  poetical  mind  is 
above  the  world  ?  Whom  do  I 
scourge  ?  Such  men  as  Redesdale, 
Ellenborough,  and  Spencer  Perceval, 
and  Uie  good  Mrs.  Berkeley,  forsooth ; 
together  with  Messrs.  Brooks  and 
Grane,  and  the  drunken,  brutal  Por- 
son. 

The  question  is,  are  my  views  of 
life  just?  are  my  sentiments  unamia- 
ble?  or  have  I  not  said  innumerable 
things  to  which  a  thousand  bosoms  re- 
turn an  echo  ?  How  have  I  done  this  ? 
By  watching  my  own  internal  move- 
ments, and  relating  them  frankly  and 
fearlessly.  Whoever  has  the  art  of 
doing  this  does  well  not  to  let  it  lie 
idle. 

From  my  earliest  recollection,  and  it 
goes  back  to  my  fiAh  vear,  1767,  were 
my  feelings  all  poetical.  Of  this  I  am 
quite  sure,  from  what  I  recollect  of  the 
autumn  of  1767,  at  Margate.  The  rest 
of  the  intervening  period,  till  1771,  is 
less  marked  in  my  roemory:  By 
poetical  feelings  I  mean,  that  I  always 
combined  with  reality  imaginative  as- 
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sociations  of  beauty  and  emotioo,  and 
that  I  lived  in  a  region  of  faiiyisro. 

A  main  purpose  of  my  AutobiogrO' 
phy  is  psychology ;  and  some  have  ad- 
mitted that  this  end  it  fulfils ;  and  for 
this  end  it  will  hereafter  be  consulted 
and  cited. 

"  Forgot  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art, 
Yet  still  w<$  love  the  language  of  the 
heart/' 

says  Pope  of  Cowley. 

Some  complain  that  I  have  not 
given  enough  of  incident.  I  set  out 
with  saying  I  should  not,  and  could 
not,  do  so.  The  life  of  a  literary  re- 
cluse does  not  afford  incidents;  and 
certainly  the  public  would  not  have 
borne  long  details  of  private  affairs,  and 
dull  &mily  business.  A  poet  ought  to 
tell  from  what  point  he  starts,  and  any 
circumstances  which  he  thinks  might 
have  affected  the  early  turn  of  his 
mind.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
and  without  affectation,  exaggeration, 
or  suppression. 

I  speak  of  myself  as  a  poet,  though 
the  AUriburgh  Review  denies  me  that 
honour.  I  may  at  least  claim  this 
character  by  quantity ;  for  I  have  writ- 
ten more  than  15,000  lines  since  the 
2d  of  October  last,  in  1076  sonnets. 
Modem  critics  will  call  them  prosaic  ; 
so  they  would  the  sonnets  or  Milton 
himself,  if  they  were  now  to  appear  for 
the  first  time,  unrecommended  by  a 
name. 

These  sonnets  are  records  of  senti- 
ment and  opinions  which  will  much 
illustrate  my  character. 

"  And  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleaaine  anxioui  being  e*er  re- 
signed V' 

The  love  of  fame  is  very  strange, 
when  its  possession  gives  us  so  little 
satisfaction ;  yet  it  is  useful  as  a  spur 
to  hieh  deeds.  1  have  passed  a  rest- 
less iifie  in  the  feverish  pursuit  of  it ; 
and  am  accused  of  extreme  querulous- 
ness,  and  discontent  at  last.  I  do  not 
admit  this  charge  of  querulousness  :  it 
is  not  querulousness  when  the  cause  of 
complaint  is  adequate  to  iL  Nothing 
is  so  mean  as  to  boast  when  one  is 
beaten.  Have  I  overstated  my  causes 
of  complaint,  and  the  di£Bculties  of  life 
which  1  have  had  to  encounter  ?  Have 
I  not  been  pursued  by  unexpected 
wrongs  and  injuries  ?  Have  not  these 
been  such  as  must  have  had  a  sinister 
influence  on  my  Uteiary  exertions  ?     If 


they  have,  then  the  relation  of  them  be- 
came necessary  in  the  exposition  of 
my  literary  character.  If  any  where  1 
have  ffone  beyond  these  points,  there  I 
have  been  faulty ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have.  I  have  always  under- 
rated rather  than  overstated. 

Was  I  to  hold  out  to  the  world  that 
I  vras  liappy  when  I  was  unhappy, 
pleased  when  I  was  angry  ?  Or  was  I 
in  an  autobiography  to  say  nothing 
upon  these  subjects  ?  **  No,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  tteview  ;  ^  if  you  are 
unhappy  you  must  tell  it ;  but  you 
ought  not  to  be  unhappy !  1  !*'  Here 
is  wisdom  for  you  1 !  The  E^^Hnburgh 
jRmeu;  says,  therefore,  that  an  unhappy 
man  must  not  write  an  autobiography. 
Now,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  men's 
sorrows  more  interest  readers  than 
their  joys. 

**  Suave  man  magno,"  &c.  &c. 

A  fine  passage,  I  think,  from  Lucretius. 

Assuming  tliat  one  has  raised  some 
name,  about  which  the  public  wish  to 
know  (for  this  assumption  must  be 
conceded  to  an  autobiographer),  the 
first  thing  readers  wish  to  know  is, 
whether  he  is  happy  or  unhappy,  and 
the  causes  also.  If  he  endeavours  to 
mislead,  and  throw  a  gloss  over  the 
course  of  his  life,  then  he  justly  raises 
contempt  and  disgust;  and  his  book  is 
then  properly  taken  to  be  an  ebullition 
of  disnonest  vanity. 

Had  I  bragged  of  the  kindness  with 
which  the  world  had  treated  me,  should 
I  not  have  been  in  this  predicament  ? 
But,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, I  must  have  told  a  felsehood,  or 
been  silent.  Gray  vras  devoured  by 
spleen  and  melancholy.  Did  this  dis- 
qualify him  from  writing  an  autobiogra- 
phy ?  Or  if  he  did  wnle  it,  was  he  to 
represent  himself  as  passing  bis  days 
in  content  and  a  sunny  cheeifulness  ? 

Had  Collins  executed  such  a  task, 
was  he  to  paint  himself  happy  ?  There 
is  nothing  so  delusive  as  that  philoso- 
phy which  expects  more  of  human  na- 
ture than  it  can  reach  ;  and  nothing  so 
instructive  as  to  behold  in  a  mirror 
these  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses 
which  attend  the  greatest  minds  and 
hearts. 

One  gist  of  the  Edirdnirgh  Review  is 
this,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been  mor- 
tified either  at  the  world*8  neglect  of 
my  writings,  or  at  having  a  peerage 
withheld  from  me  to  which  I  believed 
myself  entitled,  and  withheld  by  iUe- 
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ga]  and  corrupt  opposition.  Thus  the 
universal  feelings  of  human  nature  are 
to  be  set  up  as  marks  for  contumely. 
I  think  every  sound  mind  must  allow 
that  the  feelings  I  have  described  as 
having  arisen  out  of  the  facts  stated 
were  justifiable ;  and  the  facts  cannot 
be  controverted.  Wherefore,  then,  this 
abusive  tirade?  Merely  to  feed  the 
public  appetite  for  detraction,  with 
perhaps  no  little  mixture  of  spite  at  a 
supposed  aristocrat. 

But  the  article  is  so  contradictory 
and  so  illowritten,  that  in  every  part 
the  writer  is  saying,  and  then,  as  if  he 
had  gone  too  far,  unsaying  1 !  denying 
and  then  admitting,  and  then  denying 
a^ain! 

But  of  all  things,  the  most  absurd 
is  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  take 
upon  itself  a  fit  of  benevolence ;  when 
from  beginning  in  1803  to  this  very 
1834,  its  own  principle  and  practice 
has  been  to  deal  in  poisoned  arrows, 
hatchets,  and  scalping-knives  ;  when 
it  has  been  merciless  to  a  thousand  au- 
thors, and  sent  them  miserable  to  their 
graves.  And  where  have  I  been  se- 
vere ;  or,  if  I  have,  what  is  my  severity 
to  theirs  ?  Were  ever  heard  such  cro- 
codile tears  ?  The  Edinburgh  Review 
to  feel  pain  at  reading  abuse !  I  Why 
it  is  its  food ;  abuse  and  blood  are  al- 
most its  sole  food ;  it  has  fattened  on 
them  for  thirty  years,  and  become  as 
bloated  as  the  gorged  vulture.  Its 
cheeks  and  hands  are  red,  and  as 
stained  as  Lady  Macbeth*s,  of  which 
the  spots  could  not  be  washed  out. 

I  am  driven  to  recur  to  the  old  line 
of  Horace, — 

"  Sume  superbiem  qnesitam  meritis." 

What  charge  has  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view made  good  against  me  ?  it  men- 
tions nothing  specifically  but  the  con- 
temptuous character  of  Mrs.  Berkeley — 
a  woman  who  deserved  no  mercy. 

What  proof  or  specimen  is  given  of 
my  intellectual  feebleness,  of  my  want 
of  power,  of  my  failure  in  poetical 
genius?  Not  a  line  of  my  verses  is 
quoted,  not  a  line  of  my  prose ;  not 
one  of  my  publications  is  named, — the 
very  subjects  of  them  are  not  alluded 
to ;  and  probably  the  critic  never  read 
a  line  of  them,  or  even  saw  them.  What 
are  all  my  numerous  biographical 
sketches  scattered  through  my  writings  ? 
Do  they  shew  misanthropy,  or  a  cold 
heart  ?  Do  they  prove  that  I  think  of 
nobody  but  myself?     Into  how  many 


hearts  have  I  entered^how  many  brains 
have  I  penetrated  ?  He  who  thinks  of 
nobody  but  himself  cannot  draw  other 
people's  characters. 

September  16,  1834. 

Lofty  thoughts  and  tender  senti- 
ments elevate  the  human  character  into 
a  brighter  order  of  beings;  but  these 
must  be  constant,  not  occasional. 
Whoever  believes  these  to  be  his  gifb, 
and  such  to  be  his  temperament,  is 
justified  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
them  to  the  world. 

But  such  susceptibilities  of  mind  and 
heart  will  every  day  encounter  in  the 
world  those  strong  opposites  which 
will  fill  them  with  disgust.  And  this 
will  be  called  misanthropy.  Yet  wt 
may  expose  individuals  without  hating 
human  kind.  To  speak  ill  of  every 
one  shews  a  malignant  heart.  But 
does  my  Autobiography  do  this  ?  Many 
are  noticed  mS\  great  warmth  and 
sincere  praise ;  and  the  general  tenour 
of  the  two  volumes  is  chaleur.  It  is 
true  there  may  be  warmth  in  anger; 
vet  here  it  is  not  so.  Anger  is  not 
hate  —  it  is  resentment.  Hate  is  cold, 
chilling,  withering.  Not  a  page  of  my 
volumes  is  of  this  character ;  every 
where  they  breathe  high  and  strong 
sensations, —  love  of  the  scenery  of  na- 
ture, a  glow  at  virtue  and  genius,  an 
admiration  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

What  if  I  praise  solitude,  and  scorn 
the  frippery  and  noise  of  vulgar  so- 
cieties ?  Is  this  a  crime  or  moral 
fiiult  ?  Does  it  betray  a  hard  or  mor- 
bid heart  ?  In  proportion  as  the  mind 
is  rich,  solitude  is  desired ;  then  only  it 
has  *'  ample  room  and  verge  enough'' 
to  work. 

But  what  is  the  gist  of  the  argu- 
ments, if  they  can  be  called  arguments, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review?  That  one 
ought  to  control  and  overcome  one's 
love  of  solitude ;  and  that  one  ought  to 

f>urify  one's  mind  and  heart  of  all  dis- 
ike  of  others,  and  neither  be  disgusted 
with  meanness  nor  resentful  of  wrongs. 
That  not  to  attain  to  this  state  of  disci- 
pline is  a  proof  of  want  of  genius ; 
that  there  may  be  the  taste  which  ac- 
companies it,  but  not  the  power. 

The  whole  of  the  article  is  made  up 
not  only  of  false  fiicts  but  of  &lse  rea- 
sonings upon  the  false  facts  assumed. 
It  is  argued,  that  none  of  the  irregula- 
rities and  morbidnesses  which  com- 
monly accompany  genius  are  its  neces- 
sary or  most  prolMible  attendants ;  that 
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where  they  occur,  they  are  not  only  to 
be  lamented  but  censured;  and  that 
when  they  are  found  associated  to 
minds  which  want  the  power  of  genius, 
and  therefore  are  in  no  degree  coi^nter- 
balanced  by  its  brilliance,  they  are 
to  be  condemned  as  both  giievous  and 
unpardonable. 

This  is  a  theory  contradicted  by  the 
whole  experience  of  human  nature; 
all  biography  disproves  it.  To  expect 
such  discipline,  even  if  it  were  desira- 
ble, is  absurd.  To  try  the  human  cha- 
racter by  fiinciful  theories,  leads  to  in- 
justice and  endless  errors.  The  philo- 
itophy  which  attempts  to  create  man 
anew  is  the  philosophy  of  folly.  We 
must  take  man*s  practical  virtues,  and 
have  mercy  for  his  inconsistencies  and 
foibles.  Whatever  represents  a  fault- 
less being  represents  a  chimera  which 
is  useless  ana  uninteresting,  because  it 
cannot  be  followed. 

By  having  the  picture  set  before  us 
of  human  nature  as  it  is,  we  are  enabled 
to  study  it  in  all  its  lights  and  shades, 
and  thus  to  improve  ourselves  in  that 

Cie  moral  knowledge  which  it  most 
mes  man  to  cultivate.  Plausible 
and  delusive  pictures  are  mischievous, 
for  the  &lse  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead. 

But  frank  confessions  ought  not  to  be 
stretched  beyond  their  fair  construction. 
A  candid  disclosure  ought  not  to  be 
used  too  rigidly  against  one,  while  all 
in  one's  favour  is  received  with  denial 
or  doubt. 

I  have  in  moments  of  self-reproach 
lamented  that  I  have  done  much  less 
than  I  ought  to  have  done;  but  this 
ought  not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter,  as 
if  I  had  done  nothing  at  all.  I  have 
owned  that  my  labours  have  been 
fitful,  and  too  little  concentrated  ;  tliat 
I  have  diffused  my  faculties  over  too 
wide  a  space.  But  let  the  candid 
critic  still  recollect  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  brought  to  a  conclusion  several 
voluminous  works  :  I  have  written  a 
poem  of  more  than  6000  lines ;  I  have 
made  myself  master  of  some  branches 
of  knowledge — minute  indeed,  but  not 
unimportant  —  such  as  bibliography 
and  genealogy ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  not  failed  in  gaining  a  con- 
siderable insight  into  political  economy. 
But,  most  of  all,  I  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  biography. 

When,  therefore,  1  said  that  I  had 
done  nothing,  I  meant  that  I  had 
fallen  too  short  of  my  hopes,  and  what 


I  believed  to  be  my  powers ;  not  that 
I  had  literally  wasted  my  life  in  mo- 
mentary and  unfinished  attempts.  At 
least  in  voluminousness  I  have  ex- 
ceeded most  authors  of  modem  days ; 
but  in  mere  voluminousness  there  is 
little  merit.  In  almost  all  that  I  have 
written  I  trust  there  is  both  thought 
and  sentiment.  In  my  compilations  I 
have  not  been  a  bare  transcnber. 

If  there  is  any  publication  of  mine 
which  is  merely  ephemeral,  let  it  not  be 
enumerated  among  my  labours ;  but  I 
believe  that  there  are  none  such.  What- 
ever use,  merit,  or  attraction  they  had, 
still  remains  in  them ;  and  all  of  them 
contain  something  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

There  are  surely  tests  by  which  lite- 
rary merit  can  be  ascertained  with 
precision,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  ca- 
price of  arbitrary  opinion. 

Genius  is  of  a  positive  nature,  though 
it  may  greatly  vary  in  its  degree.  Taste 
ought  never  to  be  confounded  with 
genius.  Genius,  even  if  fiunt,  is  still 
genius,  and  not  taste  only. 

Whoever  invents  characters  which 
are  sublime,  or  beautiful,  or  interesting, 
must  have  genius.  To  copy  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual  is  not,  perhaps, 
genius.  But  who  will  dare  to  deny, 
that  to  clothe  an  ideal  character  with 
strong  and  amiable  sentiments,  and 
high  thoughts,  is  genius? 

But  there  are  other  proofs  of  genius 
which  cannot  be  equivocal.  To  draw 
original  conclusions  firom  premises 
furnished  by  observation  is  genius, 
though  not  perhaps  of  so  high  an  order. 

Whatever  is  really  genius  has  die 
spirit  of  immortal  life  in  it ;  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  it  cannot  be  forgotten. 
But  we  must  take  care  not  to  mistake 
gaudiness  and  monstrosity  for  inven- 
tion and  genius.  Genius  is  always 
simple,  and  its  strength  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity. Fulness  of  thought  never 
seeks  for  ornament ;  ornament  is  al- 
ways sought  from  a  consciousness  of 
weakness.  "  When  truth  is  sufficient 
to  fill  the  mind,"  ornament  *<  is  worse 
than  useless.'*  Meretricious  ornament 
catches  the  corrupt  and  the  foolish.  It 
is  easy  to  adorn,  difficult  to  create. 

The  multitude  can  apprehend  what 
is  shewn  to  them,  and  can  recollect  it, 
but  cannot  discover  it  and  bring  it  out. 
They  can  often  see  whether  what  others 
do  is  right  or  wrong,  but  can  do  no- 
thing tliemselves. 

If  no  one  can  be  pronounced  to  have 
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genius  till  be  brings  his  mind  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  assumed  perfectibility, 
which  modem  democrats,  calling  them- 
selves philosophers,  take  upon  them- 
selves to  adjuage  to  be  the  true,  then 
1  am  afraid  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
reputation  must  be  struck  from  the  list. 
This  ideal  perfectibility,  if  it  could 
be  attained,  would  not  add  to  our 
amiableness  or  our  splendour.  But  it 
cannot  be  attained, — it  is  contrary  to 
our  nature. 


StpUmber  17,  1834. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  on  the  peril  of 
depreciation  to  confess  one*s  weak- 
nesses, is  to  add  materials  to  psycho- 
logy by  self-immolation. 

It  is  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  when 
we  undertake  to  speak  of  ourselves  it  is 
to  gratify  our  vanity,  by  giving  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  our  own  supposed  merits. 
Fools  might  do  this ;  but  what  credit 
would  it  gain  ?  The  Edinburgh  Ae- 
view  objects  to  an  exposure  of  our 
fiiults;  so  between  both  we  must  do 
nothing,  unless,  indeed ,  we  happen  to 
be  perfect,  and  have  nothing  but  virtues 
to  tell.  Unfortunately,  such  feuUless 
beings  do  not  exist. 

Can  he  who  has  inwardly  a  little- 
ness of  heart  put  on  the  outward  show 
of  noble  feelings?  Can  the  ingenuity 
of  the  brain  dictate  what  the  heart  re- 
fuses to  sanction  ? 

Are  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
good  or  bad  in  themselves ;  or,  if  good, 
is  it  doubted  whether  they  belong  to 
him  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  ?  Either 
of  these  questions  can  be  easily,  and 
with  certainty,  resolved.  We  cannot 
doubt  what  is  good  or  bad ;  nor  can  we 
be  deceived  by  a  false  application  upon 
him  who  clothes  himselt  with  feathers 
that  do  not  belong  to  him ;  those  fea- 
thers sit  so  badly  that  every  one  can 
detect  their  unfitness. 

An  unprincipled  critic,  by  misrepre- 
sentation, by  suppression,  or  invention, 
may  mislead  those  who  do  not  see  the 
book  itself;  but  he  can  mislead  no  per- 
son of  sense  who  peruses  the  original. 

Therefore,  if  the  matter  be  just  and 
eloquent,  he  to  wliom  it  is  ascribed 
must  l)e just  and  eloquent;  in  him  it 
must  be  inborn.  A  lofly  style,  a  flow- 
ing current  of  rich  matter,  cannot  be 
attained  by  mere  labour ;  the  ambition 
and  desire  will  not  bring  the  power. 
And  what  is  power  but  execution  ?  not 
approbation  and  admiration  only. 


Thus,  tlien,  I  completely  refute  the 
Edudnirgh  Review.  Let  my  thoughts 
and  sentiments  speak  for  themselves. 
Will  any  one  dare  to  say  that  they  are 
affected,  and  put  on ;  or  that  they  are 
ill-conceived,  unamiable,  or  ill-ex- 
pressed ? 

It  produces  a  strong  self-complacency 
to  believe  that  nature  has  been  bounti- 
ful in  her  endowments  to  one.  Riches 
may  fly  away,  adversity  may  overtake 
us ;  but  what  is  inherent  in  the  person 
cannot  be  taken  from  us. 

It  may  be  said  that  genius  is  yet 
frail,  and  ill  calculated  to  stem  the 
troubles  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
aflbrds  little  to  pride  ourselves  upon ; 
still,  it  is  comparative  superiority.  As 
man  excels  the  brute  creation,  so  one 
man  excels  another. 

There  is  a  dull  stagnant  sort  of  tem- 
perament which  is  free  from  violent 
passions  of  wrong,  because  it  is  insen- 
sible to  noble  emotions ;  which,  being 
incapable  of  feeling,  knows  neither 
good  nor  bad.  Such  persons  gain  the 
character  of  virtue,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  They  seem  to  observe 
a  sort  of  calm  propriety,  and  are  al- 
ways at  leisure  to  consult  and  follow 
slyly  their  own  selfish  interests.  But 
these  are  animals 

"  Fniges  consumere  nati.*' 

They  live  only  for  themselves,  and  fill 
a  space  which  better  beings  ought  to 
occupy.  Ilow  numberless  are  those 
who  have  only  sense  enough  to  see 
their  own  private  interests,  and  never 
have  a  thought  beyond  them. 

Genius  imagines  worlds  beyond  it- 
self, and  darts  through  all  space,  and 
pervades  all  time.  If  we  found  this 
nigh  faculty  ffenerally  bestowed,  per- 
haps we  should  not  value  it ;  but  all 
who  study  psychology  know  how  rare 
it  is.  There  are  innumerable  inter- 
mediate degrees  between  that  and  stu- 
pidity. Where  genius  ends  and  mere 
taste  begins,  the  line  is  clear;  where 
origination  ceases  there  the  minor  fa- 
culty commences.  It  is  not  a  small 
happiness  to  have  a  good  taste ;  but  to 
be  a  creator,  and  to  admire  what  is 
created,  are  indeed  very  difierent  things ; 
and  he  who  is  unfairly  removed  from 
the  former  class  to  the  latter  may  be 
justly  indignant. 

As  to  the  charge  of  querulousness, 
the  first  question  is,  whether  there  has 
been  caute  for  complaint.  If  there  has, 
then  are  we  bound  to  be  silent  ?    Are 
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we  to  pass  over  gross  wrongs  without 
notice  f  Are  we  to  put  on  smiles 
when  we  are  afflicted  at  heart  ?  This 
is  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  no  wise 
man  will  believe  that  injuries  can  pass 
over  as  unfelt.  Misfortunes,  too,  are 
not  these  the  lot  of  some  beyond  others  7 
And  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  moan 
over  them  ?  What  is  the  Book  of  Job 
but  complaint?  Have  I  been  the 
blind  author  of  all  my  own  misfortunes  ? 
Have  I  merited  the  cruel  injuries 
which  have  pursued  me?  Many  of 
these  misfortunes  and  injuries  have 
been  totally  not  only  beyond  my  con- 
trol, but  unconnected  with  any  pre- 
vious act  on  my  part,  and  utterly  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs. 

Biography  is  worse  than  nothing,  if 
the  notice  of  such  things  is  omitted. 
Its  object  is  to  teach  by  example ;  but 
if  leading  facts  are  suppressed,  it  not 
only  does  not  teach  but  misleads. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  sorrows 
and  injuries  which  have  beset  me  have 
had  no  influence  on  my  intellectual  or 
moral  life  ?  Have  they  not  tinted  my 
imagination,  and  elooroed  my  heart  ? 
Is  one  to  represent  himself  happy  when 
he  is  unhappy  ?  ''  No,"  says  the  cen> 
sor;  *'  but  be  ought  to  conquer  his  un- 
happiness."  What  affected  nonsense ; 
what  false  philosophy  1 

Any  thing  which  can  fairly  be  im- 
puted to  vanity  will  not  be  borne. 
Vanity  is  false  representation,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  credit  for  what 
we  do  not  possess.  But  when  a  man 
is  denied  to  possess  that  which  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  him,  then  he  is  justi- 
fied in  insisting  on  his  right  to  it. 

It  is  not  wise  to  leave  an  attack  un- 
answered, in  the  confidence  that  it  will 
answer  itself.  Arguments  and  asser- 
tions seem  to  stand  good  till  they  are 
repelled :  he  who  has  the  last  word, 
always  appears  to  have  the  victory. 
Silent  contempt  is  a  very  feeble  and 
delusive  sort  of  defence. 

Bold  vituperation,  therefore,  calls 
for  bold  reclamation. 

Invention  is  the  poet*s  characteristic, 
but  it  must  be  invention  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  or  tenderness ;  and  it  must  be 
an  invention  that  exemplifies  and  illus- 
trates truth.  Take  my  Odo;  does  it 
not  conform  to  every  part  of  this  de- 
finition ?  Then  how  can  poetical 
power  he  denied  me  ?  Is  it  a  bor- 
rowed story  ?  Is  there  not  beauty  and 
tejiderness,  and  sometimes  grandeur  ? 
And  ure  not  all   the   characters  and 


sentiments  dnwn  after  nature?  Is 
there  any  extravagance,  monstrosity, 
or  improbability?  I  deny  that  there 
is  languor  or  feebleness ;  but  if  there 
were,  still  it  would  be  poetical  inven- 
tion, though  not  of  tlie  highest  order. 

Thus  the  question  is  brought  to  a 
short  and  clear  point. 

There  may  oe  more  difficulty  in 
proving  that  opinions  and  sentiments 
are  invention ;  therefore  I  do  not  insist 
upon  the  instance  of  the  sentimental, 
moral,  and  descriptive  poem  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  It  may  be  argued, 
that  they  result  solely  from  memory, 
or,  at  least,  from  observation ;  thou^ 
a  sagacious  critic  will  always  know 
originality  by  its  radnets. 

But  if  the  invention  of  fable  and 
character  is  indispensable,  how  many 
who  now  enjoy  the  reputation  of  poets 
must  be  struck  out  of  the  list  I  Many 
think,  that  the  minor  invention  of  ima- 
gery and  metaphor  is  alone  poetiy; 
and  perhaps  it  is — I  wish  to  be  libeial 
in  my  comprehension  of  poets.  But 
though  some  may  be  doubtful,  they 
who  answer  the  first  description  here 
given  cannot  be  justly  excluded. 

The  illustrative  image,  the  metaphor, 
or  the  simile,  is  the  doMc :  the  primaiy 
poetry  is  in  the  thought  itself;  the 
illustration  is  only  the  dress. 

I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  this  is  a 
theory  so  self-evident  that  it  cannot 
be  refuted ;  but  secondary  critics  al- 
ways estimate  the  excellence  of  poetry 
by  its  flowers,  or  its  extravagances. 

Observation  is  of^en  poetry,  when 
the  observation  is  made  with  a  poet's 
eye.  Sentiment  is  poetry,  when  it  is 
associated  with  ideal  presences. 

Then  we  come  to  strength  and  force. 
The  most  genuine  force  is  the  most 
simple ;  but  vulgar  critics  mistake  sim- 
plicity for  weakness.  Force  is  rather 
to  be  felt  than  defined :  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  allow  that  I  want  force. 

All  the  powers  of  the  mind  must 
concur  to  produoe  fine  poetry — it  most 
illustrate  moral  truths,  and  these  can- 
not be  discovered  but  by  the  aid  of 
sagacity  and  experience,  operating  on 
a  sensitive  and  virtuous  heart.  There 
may  be  splendid  descriptions,  which 
want  moral  and  plaintive  reflection. 

In  my  opinion,  metre  is  not  neces- 
sary for  poetry :  there  may  be  the  high- 
est poetical  spirit  in  prose.  Burke  is 
often  more  poetical  tlian  most  writera 
in  metre. 

To  come  again  to  myself,  for  this 
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paper  is  professedly  egotistic,  I  re- 
quest to  be  tried  by  all  tbese  rules  and 
priociples ;  and  shall  I  be  found  want- 
ing in  any  of  them  ? 

Of  all  endowments  or  acquirements, 
moral  wisdom  is  the  most  instructive, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  capti- 
vating; and  when  it  is  enlivened, 
gilded,  and  exemplified  by  the  inven- 
tive powers  of  a  poetical  spirit,  its  de- 
lightfulness  and  aominion  is  magical. 
It  breathes  incense,  like  the  vivifying 
fragrance  of  nature  when  the  dawn 
opens  on  the  &irest  scenery  of  crea- 
tion. 

A  poet  may,  peihaps,  live  exclu- 
sively in  his  own  fairy  inventions,  and 
know  little  of  the  varied  obliquities  of 
human  nature  in  the  tryins  conflicts  of 
society ;  but  this  is  not,  I  think,  the 
most  useful  accomplishment  or  appli- 
cation of  genius.  We  would  have  nu- 
manity  mingled  with  the  highest  flights 
of  the  muse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acces- 
sories to  poetical  merit  will  not  do 
without  its  essential  powers,  but  they 
are  a  great  ornament  to  it.  When  an 
author  has  proved  that  he  possesses 
all,  is  he  to  be  traduced  and  calum- 
niated as  possessing  none  ?  Take  him 
not  by  one  passage,  but  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  writings,  what  can  be 
said  if  these  characteristics  appear  in 
all  ?  On  what  can  the  doubt  fasten  ? 
Is  clearness  and  elegance  want  of 
strength  ?  But  pomposity  is  attractive 
to  many.  Johnson  ventured  to  accuse 
even  Addison  of  languor  and  feeble- 
ness 1  Often  where  Johnson  deals  in 
empty  sounds,  Addison  is  full  of  nerve 
ana  sterling  thought. 

September  18,  1834. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  both  die 
matter  and  style  of  literature  is  corrupt. 
Chastity  of  thought  and  expression  are 
considered  to  be  deficient  in  vigour; 
and  sound,  glare,  and  gaudiness,  are 
deemed  proofs  of  genius.  Tiiis  gene- 
rally happens  in  the  latter  eras  of  a 
nation's  letters:  then  something  is 
sought  beyond  nature,  and  truUi  is 
sacrificed  to  wonder  and  surprise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  what- 
ever goes  beyond  truth  is  a  bad  sort 
of  faciiiiousness.  We  are  called  upon, 
in  all  genuine  moral  philosophy,  to 
touch  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  is  never 
touched  but  by  truth.  All  false  ex- 
citement is  like  drunkenness  --  it  de- 
lights for  a  moment,  then  leaves  us 


exhausted.  Truth  is  sober,  calm,  and 
easy. 

As  to  the  intellectual  qualities,  which 
are  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  most  elo- 
quent and  rich  degree  of  moral  know- 
ledge, we  may  venture  to  say  that  thev 
are  of  the  highest  order :  they  approach 
to  those  of  a  poet.  Without  imagina- 
tion we  cannot  enter  into  the  internal 
movements  of  another's  heart ;  obser- 
vation cannot  see  much  beyond  the  sur- 
face ;  reason  can  do  little  without  data 
to  reason  upon;  truth  comes  out  by 
flashes,  rather  than  by  gradual  steps  of 
deduction. 

This  being  the  case,  an  author  who 
succeeds  in  developing  moral  wisdom, 
and  in  expressing  it  happily,  deserves 
an  eminent  place  among  authors.  On 
this  account,  Addison  has  acquired 
and  retained  an  illustrious  reputation ; 
and  Johnson  secures  his  fame  by  his 
RambUrSf  and  not  by  his  metrical 
compositions. 

I  speak  of  moral  writings  which  are 
original,  sagacious,  and  eloquent:  there 
are  those  which  are  dry,  dull,  and  trite. 
And  now  comes  the  question,  of  what 
sort  m ine  are .  Do  they  contain  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  observations,  which  are 
just?  Is  the  language  clear,  simple, 
and  graceful?  Have  they  freshness? 
Are  the  topics  important?  If  they  can 
abide  tbese  tests,  what  excuse  is  there 
for  charging  me  with  want  of  power  ? 

Cowper  is  not  censured  for  want  of 
power,  yet  he  had  little  invention, 
though  much  eloquent  moral  wisdom. 
If  simplicity  is  want  of  power,  then 
even  Shakespeare  wants  power. 

Censure  is  scattered  about  at  ran- 
dom ;  some  one  makes  a  chance-hit, 
and  all  the  rest  follow.  It  is  said, 
«  What  is  in  a  name  V*  Why,  every 
thing  is  in  a  name  1  Scarce  any  one 
examines  beyond. 

Some  one,  who  has  not  read  my 
writings,  has  thrown  out  that  I  want 
power;  and  all  the  mocking-birds  echo 
it.  Do  I  draw  characters  with  faint 
and  indistinct  outlines  ?  Is  my  touch 
fearful,  vague,  and  uncertain  ?  Do  I 
mark  no  features,  and  give  no  tinu? 
Do  I  not  rather  dash  out  with  a  bold 
hand  strong  resemblances  ?  How,  then, 
can  I  want  power  ? 

Feeble  minds  do  not  seize  discri- 
minating likenesses,  and  convey  them 
clearly  to  othera.  Among  all  Shake- 
speare's high  qualities,  his  discrimina- 
tion of  character  was  the  most  brilliant ; 
nor  was  it  ever  denied  that  this  was 
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aiDoog  the  proo&  of  his  mighty  genius. 
We  cannot  lay  open  man*s  heart  but 
by  powerful  light ;  and  what  is  power- 
ful mental  light  but  genius  ? 

Variety  of  intellectual  gifts  may 
claim  for  itself  the  fame  of  genius  —  I 
mean  those  riches  which  mere  labour 
cannot  acquire,  but  which  are  inborn. 
Among  these  are  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression, and  power  of  conception  and 
leleotion ;  a  sound  judgment ;  a  lively 
and  elegant  taste ;  but,  above  all,  saga- 
city, which  is  a  distinct  intellectual  gift. 

Perhaps  all  these,  except  the  last, 
may  exist  without  imagination  ;  but  if 
there  be  any  one  quality  above  another 
which  I  am  sure  that  I  possess,  it  is 
imagination.  Add  this  to  the  others, 
and  can  I  be  said  to  want  power ! 

Let  us  look  at  those  who  have  en- 
joyed the  feme  of  poets,  at  least  in  the 
second  degree  —  at  Dryden,  Pope, 
Prior,  Young,  Thomson,  Akenside, 
Beattie,  Cowper,  the  Wartons,  &c.  &c. 
The  power,  as  well  as  the  taste,  has 
been  conceded  to  all  these;  and  in 
most  of  them  the  inventive  faculty  was 
▼ery  feeble.  I  cannot  admit  to  any 
one  of  them  great  invention ;  1  am 
sure  that  it  was  wanting  both  in  Dry- 
den and  Pope.  The  story  of  Eloisa 
was  ready-made  for  Pope  ;  Dryden 
did  not  invent  one  of  his  Fables ;  there 
is  no  story  at  all  in  Beattie*s  Minstrel^ 
and  what  he  attempted  he  could  not 
continue.  Neither  Young,  nor  Thom- 
son, nor  Akenside,  pretend  to  story; 
nor  do  the  Wartons,  nor  Cowper. 
Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  was  also 
made  for  him.  But  there  are  invented 
incidents  and  characters  both  in  my 
Odo  and  in  all  my  novels.  Then 
come  the  thought,  the  sentiment,  the 
imagery,  the  language  —  are  these 
wanting  ? 

If  by  power  was  meant,  not  tlie  fa- 
culty, but  the  degree  of  the  faculty, 
we  should  understand  better  how  to 
deal  with  their  application  of  the  word  ; 
but  it  is  decidedly  used  to  imply  the 
faculty  itself,  in  all  its  degrees.  Not 
that  I  understand,  even  then,  how 
feebleness  of  degree  could  be  applied 
to  me. 

It  was  Burke's  opinion  that  we 
might  live  down  calumnies,  and  thus 
render  self-defence  unnecessary.  I 
think  that  this  was  a  mistaken  assump- 
tion :  any  thing  will  be  taken  to  stand 
good  till  it  is  answered.  Who  will 
exert  himself  to  examine  assertions  or 
deductions  ? 


lie  who  submits  in  silence  will  lose 
his  own  self-confidence;  and  when 
self-confidence  is  lost,  our  powers 
cease. 

Every  one  estimates  himself  at  his 
own  peril :  if  he  shew  a  vain  and  false 
conceit,  he  becomes  a  laughing-stock. 
But  why  should  he  put  on  an  insincere 
and  disguised  humility?  Every  one 
knows  himself  better  than  any  other 
can  know  him. 

Nothing  is  more  desirable  than  dis- 
tinct psychological  knowledge.  To  be 
able  to  separate  and  cbmpare  the  va- 
rious faculties  of  the  mind,  to  weigh 
their  degrees,  and  trace  their  complex 
operations,  gives  us  an  insight  into 
human  motives  and  actions,  which 
qualifies  us  to  form  profound  opinions 
both  on  individuals  and  on  general 
life. 

He  who  has  this  talent  and  this 
knowledge,  must  wilfully  blind  himself 
if  he  much  mis-states  his  own  powers* 

Of  all  things,  it  is  most  satisfiictoiy 
to  free  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  the  caprices  of  wanton  opinion : 
to  wander  on  the  wide  sea  of  thought 
witliout  a  compass  or  a  chart,  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  painful.  How 
frightful  to  be  driven  about  by  every 
wind,  without  knowing  whither  we  are 
bent !  When  we  see  our  way  plainly, 
we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  any  officious 
or  treacherous  guide. 

But  opinions  uttered,  even  if  just, 
are  valueless,  if  they  do  not  spring 
from  sincere  conviction:  they  do  not 
stand  upon  a  sure  ground. 

According  to  the  force  and  variety 
of  intellect  with  which  we  go  into  the 
world,  do  we  gather  the  fruits  of  ob- 
servation and  experience.  Sagacity  of 
perception  and  acuteoess  of  feeling 
enable  us  to  draw  those  representations 
and  throw  those  lights  wliich  form 
beautiful  mirrors  of  life.  Is  not  this 
genius?  Can  dull  or  feeble-biained 
men  execute  such  a  task  ?  The  sight 
must  be  clear,  the  heart  must  be  tre- 
mulous and  pure,  the  taste  must  be 
refined,  the  judgment  must  be  solid, 
the  sagacity  piercing  and  profound. 

There  are  those  who  will  think  these 
requisites  much  exaggerated.  I  have 
a  strong  confidence  that  they  are  not. 
There  may  be  writers  who,  in  their 
pictures  of  men  and  manners,  in  their 
moral  comments,  in  their  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  may  be  trite,  vague,  and 
indiscrim.nate.  I  speak  of  those  ethi- 
cal compositions  which  are  of  a  better 
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class :  DO  one  ever  called  in  question 
thegenius  of  eloquent  moral  writers. 

l%ere  have  been  poets  of  some  emi- 
nence who  could  not  write  prose ;  Pope 
wrote  it  stiffly,  Byron  did  not  write  it 
well.  Even  Milton's  prose  may  be 
called  in  question,  as  hard  and  unver- 
oacular ;  but  Cowley,  Dryden,  Addison, 
Johnson,  the  Wartons,  Cowper,  and 
Scott,  wrote  prose  beautifully. 

I  have  said  before,  that  more  poe- 
tical spirit  may  be  often  displayed  in 
prose  than  in  metre :  both  may  equally 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  invention 
and  picturesKjueness. 

Is  it  demanded  what  constitutes 
eloquence?  Warmth,  flow,  imagery, 
glowing  sentiment!  And  whence  do 
these  arise,  but  from  the  brilliant  pre* 
aence  of  ideal  objects  ?  And  this  ideal 
presence,  what  is  it  but  poetical  power? 

There  may  be,  and  often  are,  verses 
which  have  no  quality  of  poetry  but 
the  metre :  there  are  hundreds  such  in 
Pope. 

September  19,  1854. 

The  desire  of  fame,  or  distinction  of 
some  sort,  is  universally  inherent  in 
our  nature.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
Young,  in  his  poem  under  a  similar 
title ;  a  satire,  perhaps,  written  in  too 
eptsrammatic  a  style.  The  honour 
and  virtue  consists  in  seeking  a  noble 
sort  of  fame,  having  objects,  and  using 
grand  means. 

Great  genius  finds  this  Are  born 
with  it ;  it  never  rests  till  it  indulges 
the  pursuit,  and  persuades  itself  that  it 
attains,  or  is  likely  to  attain,  the  end. 
It  is  thus  that  we  are  unhappy  when 
we  are  damped,  disclaimed,  or  refused 
the  credit  of  those  faculties,  on  the 
belief  of  which  we  had  fed. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  in 
those  who  pretend  to  console  us  by 
asking  what  it  signifies  whether  we 
are  allowed  the  powers  of  a  poet  or 
not?  It  signifies  much  to  him  who 
has  nursed  the  spirit  of  his  life  from 
childhood  by  the  exalted  hope.  If  the 
desire  had  not  been  strong,  the  flame 
could  not  have  been  supported  ;  if 
strong,  the  attempt  to  extinguish  and 
crush  it  must  necessarily  give  great 
pain. 

A  sensitive  mind  is  thus  driven  to 
look  anxiously  into  its  own  composi- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  too 
partial  and  prejudiced  to  look  with 


accuracy.  The  claims  it  endeavours 
to  support,  must  stand  or  fall  by  the 
strengtn  or  weakness  of  the  proofs  and 
arguments  which  are  brought  forward 
to  defend  them.  Assertion  will  not 
do ;  but  facts  and  just  reasonings  will, 
even  though  they  come  from  the  ego- 
tism of  the  person  attacked. 

Others  will  not  take  the  pains  to 
examine  with  nicety  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  depreciating  critiques :  they 
are  too  well  pleased  with  detraction  to 
wish  to  detect  its  falsity.  Censures 
will  be  willingly  received  and  remem- 
bered, and  ail  that  is  ill-natured  will 
be  taken  for  granted  to  be  correct. 
Bad  reasoning  will  pass;  unfounded 
statements  will  be  greedily  swallowed. 

But  still  the  public  is  not  so  fiir 
blind  to  truth,  as  when  it  is  obtruded 
on  tliem  in  a  strong  light,  utterly  to 
reject  it.  Hence  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  self-defence.  But  that 
self-defence  must  be  written  strictly, 
sincerely,  cautiously,  and  profoundly. 
Instant  advantage  will  be  taken  of  false 
logic,  folse  opinion,  or  false  sentiment ; 
and  still  more  of  inaccurate  statements : 
for  the  world  are  acute  to  detect  un- 
solid  defences,  though  not  unsolid 
charges. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  pre- 
cise in  expressions,  definitions,  and 
principles ;  to  analyse  scrupulously,  to 
argue  logically,  and  to  support  by 
every  clear  proof  and  illustration. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  grant  or  deny 
poetical  power,  till  we  have  settled 
exactly  what  poetical  power  is?  and 
not  only  this,  out  the  very  gradations 
of  power?  For  the  thing  in  dispute 
is  not  the  mere  gradation,  but  the 
power  itself. 

Shenstone  was  a  poet,  as  well  as 
Milton  ;  the  difierence  consisted  in  the 
gradation  of  power,  not  in  the  power 
itself.  One  was  strong,  the  other  was 
weak. 

But  critics  differ,  even  as  to  what  is 
weakness;  though,  as  between  Milton 
and  Shenstone  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  condensed  nerve  of  Milton,  the 
tenuity  of  Shenstone,  are  apparent  to 
all.  It  is  not  Shenstone's  simplicity 
which  shews  him  weak,  but  a  feminine 
gentleness  of  sentiment  and  expression. 
The  stream  is  transparent,  but  not 
deep,  and  flows  without  force;  but 
still  the  stream  is  genuine,  and  springs 
from  the  true  fountain. 
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THE    WIND-UP    OP   THE    TEAR;    BEING,  I.  THE    LAST    NEWS    OP   THE 

ministry; II.    A    BALLAD    ON  THE  WOES    OP    THE  WHIGS  ; 

III.  OUR  CLOSER  ;  —  IV.  THE  PINAL  SONG  OP  XXXIV. 

l.—Wbt  %BiA  VTefDft  of  tjfte  iKintotts- 

We  wait  for  news  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  we  can  venture  on  saying  bow 
tbe  new  ministry  is  to  be  arranged.  A  few  days  more  can  only  elapse  between 
the  date  of  our  article  and  the  receipt  of  an  answer  from  Sir  Robert ;  and  pro- 
bably,  before  our  magazine  meets  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  cabinet  may  be 
formed.  We  have  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  what  every  body  knows,  or  may 
know,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers.  All  concerning  what  tbe  Tories 
are  to  do  is  matter  of  prospect  and  conjecture.  Matter  of  history  is  the 
dismissal  of  the  Whigs.  Never  was  a  desperate  Action  dropped  with  so  much 
ease  and  suddenness.  The  truth  is,  that  except  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
popular  delusion  in  the  case  of  reform,  the  Grey  ministry  had  never  scarcely  any 
nold  on  the  people ;  and  the  Melbourne  ministry  none  at  all.  When  Lord  Stanley 
and  bis  friends  left  the  cabinet,  they  were  replaced  by  the  poor  creatures  that 
never  could  have  aspired  to  fill  any  thing  beyond  the  underling  situations  of  a 
ministry.  When  Lord  Grey  was  shuffled  out,  it  was  felt  quite  impossible  to 
infuse  new  blood  into  the  sapless  trunk  which  he  had  left  behind.  The  solid 
stolidity  of  Althorp  was  no  doubt  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— a  mud  fort  benind  which  his  colleagues  could  retire,  putting  its  tenacious 
impenetrability  between  them  and  the  fire  of  any  attacking  party :  but  when  he 
was  gone,  nothing  remained  behind.  Every  body  felt  that  the  Whigs  were 
doomed  to  go ;  the  only  doubt  that  was  felt  was  as  to  the  period  of  their  departure. 
The  Morning  ChronkU^  in  a  most  complimentary  passage  to  its  patrons, 
remarked  that  any  stick  vrill  tet^t  to  break  the  back  of  a  dog,  and  that  tnerefore 
the  death  of  Earl  Spencer  served  to  turn  out  the  Whig  party.  That  the  new 
Lord  Spencer  resembles  a  stick  in  obtuseness,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  admitted  by 
all  who  have  watched  his  political  and  parliamentaiy  career ;  the  comparison  of 
the  Whigs  to  dogs,  in  the  impudence  of  tneir  claims  on  holding  office  under  their 
present  circumstances,  is  equally  just.  We  should  certainly  have  been  delighted 
beyond  all  measure  to  have  heard  what  Melbourne  could  have  urged  on  the 
king,  as  reasons  to  induce  his  majesty  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration. But  as  a  friend  of  ours  has  put  it  into  a  ballad,  we  may  excuse 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  going  over  it  in  prose.  We  shall,  however,  have  some- 
thing more  serious  to  say  about  it  before  we  close. 

H« — Wf^t  SKofst  of  tjbe  VlXbi^. 

lEn  W^ttz  ;fvtt(B. 

19t?  \%t  Unt^r  tffcrcof. 

FYTTE  THE  FIRST. 

The  king  sat  in  Brighthelmstone  bleak. 

Drinking  the  blood-red  wine : 
''  O  !  where  shall  I  find  skilful  skipper 

To  steer  this  ship  of  mine. 
Because  the  lubbers  now  at  the  wheel 

Deserve  but  the  cat  of  nine  I'' 

Then  up  there  came  a  burly  page, 

And  dropped  upon  his  knee  — 
"  There's  my  Lord  of  Melbourne  below  stairs 

Waits  your  majesty  to  see." 

And  first  our  gracious  monarch  swore. 

As  sailors  are  wont  to  swear ; 
But  soon  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 

That  spread  from  ear  to  ear. 
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**  Go,  shew  him  in,  my  jolly  page ; 

O !  shew  him  in,  no  doabt  — 
And  he  shall  know,  ere  I  let  him  go, 

How  people  are  shewn  out." 

Up  Lord  Melbourne  came  the  stair, 

And  low  Lord  Melbourne  bowed; 
And  Lord  Melbourne's  &ce  was  smooth  and  fiiir, 

As  the  sky  without  a  cloud. 

**  What  news  from  London,"  quoth  the  king, 

'*  Has  your  lordship  hither  sped  V^ 
^  My  liege,  the  news  I  come  to  bring 

Is  that  Earl  Spencer 's  dead.'' 


**  O,  heavy  news  I"  King  William  said ; 

''  But,  since  'twill  not  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  he : 
But  who  for  yo»,  in  the  Lower  House, 

Is  now  to  be  head  M.P.?" 

**  0 1"  said  Lord  Melbourne,  **  many  a  man 

Of  talent  we  can  boast ; 
Althorp  I  mourn  as  being  gone  — 

Himself  of  wit  a  host. 

**  But  many  others  still  remain. 

All  orators  of  skill : 
There's  Lord  John  Russell,  noble  youth  ! 

The  father  of  the  BiU." 

*'  Who  else  ?"  replied  the  king,  and  knit 

The  arches  of  his  brow ; 
"  Why,  there 's  Spring  Bice,"  Lord  Melbourne  said, 

"  A  pretty  man,  I  vow !" 

"  Another  ?"  quoth  the  king.    The  peer 

Began  to  feel  some  dread ; 
And,  looking  something  rather  queer. 

Lord  Melbourne  scratched  his  head. 

"  There's  Abercromby,  good,  my  liege  ; 

Or  there  is  Sir  John  Cam ;" 
On  which  the  king,  I  grieve  to  say, 

Cried,  "  They're  not  worth  a  d— -n  ! 

''  John  Russell  is  a  poor,  poor  prig, 

With  scarce  a  dram  of  brain ; 
The  smallest  sample  of  a  Whig 

The  parliament  can  contain. 

<*  Paltry  in  verse,  and  poor  in  prose, 

He  set  to  guide  the  House ! 
As  soon  I'd  give  a  team  of  cats 

To  the  guidance  of  a  mouse  1 

'*  As  for  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  believes 

Tliat  turncoat  worth  a  farden  ? 
His  fate  was  sealed  by  the  turnip-tops 

That  were  flung  in  Covent  Garden. 

'*  Spring  Rice  may  afiSdavit  make 

That  he  is  fit  to  lead. 
But  Mr.  O'Conneirs  word  I'll  take 

In  preference,  instead. 
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^  Let  him  go  back  to  limerick  town  — 

The  town  from  whence  he  came ; 
And  when  they  send  him  back  again 

141  listen  to  his  name. 


Bt  if  thty  weam  thr  gwnMug  Wiy^ 
How  eoa  yoa  dare  return 
That  man  to  be  my  leading  chief 
Whom  the  beggara  of  Limerick  spurn  ? 

'*  If  these  be  all  the  troops  you've  got, 

Full  sorry  is  your  fight ;'' 
(I'm  sorry  too,  Lord  Melbourne  thought. 

That  I  came  here  to-night). 

''  Go  you  fairly  down  the  stair  I 

Go  fairly  down,  my  lord  1 
For  that  you  are  minister  no  more, 

I  give  my  kingly  word. 

**  And  tell  your  colleagues,  every  one. 

That  they  must  straight  depart.*' 
So  Melbourne  travelled  off  to  town, 

With  a  sad  and  heavy  heart ; 
And  the  king,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  — - 

[Hiatm  in  MS,] 

FYTTE  THE  SECOND. 

O !  there  was  chasing  in  Downing  Street, 

And  wailing  in  Whitehall ; 
And  the  Chronicle^  in  its  mourning  sheet. 

Mourned  for  the  Whig  downftil. 

And  Melboome  from  the  Treasury  fled, 

Duncannon  from  the  Home ; 
Cam  Hobhouse  did  from  the  leafy  haunts 

Of  Woods  and  Forests  roam. 

Sad  was  Lord  Mulgrave*s  Garrick  face. 

As  he  left  the  Privy  Seal ; 
And  Holland  limped  from  Lancaster, 

With  a  slow  and  gouty  heel ; 
And  Auckland  groaned  as  his  carriage  did 

From  the  Admiralty  wheel. 

Off  went  Lord  Lansdowne,  off  Spring  Rice, 

Off  Sawney  Abercromby ; 
And  Lord  John  Russell  left  his  place  — 
I  am  assured  that  than  his  face. 

His  play  could  not  more  glum  be. 

And  Grant  sneaked  out  of  Cannon  Street, 

Where  the  Board  is  of  Control ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer  that  Old  Nick  might  take 

His  next  successor's  soul. 

But  for  Palmerston,  for  Palmerston, 

My  heart  is  sorely  wo, 
That  ever  it  should  be  Palmerston's  fate 

From  office  forth  to  go  I 

He  wiped  his  eye,  he  wiped  his  mouth. 
He  wiped  his  well-tramed  nose; 
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And  many  a  tear  flowed  over  bis  cheek, 
Aod  many  a  sigh  arose. 

'*  Am  I  from  office  sent  at  last  ? 

Alas,  and  wo  *s  the  day  ! 
For  almost  thirty  years  have  I 

Touched  office-fee  and  pay. 


It 


With  Percival,  with  Liverpool, 
With  Canning  made  I  one ; 
With  Lansdowne  and  with  Goderich,  and 
Even  with  Duke  Wellington. 

**  With  Grey,  with  Melbourne  have  I  stedsy 

And  with  each  varying  race 
I  never  varied,  for  I  still 

Kept  constant  to  my  place. 

<<  But  now,  alas  f  years  coming  on  — 

Just  half  a  century  old  — 
I  now  must  wander  throuffh  a  world 

All  officeless  and  cold  1 ' 

The  only  one  of  all  the  rout 

Who  courage  did  assume, 
Was  that  wise  and  worthy  Chancellor, 

Known  by  the  name  of  Brougham. 

He  grieved  not  that  the  Whigs  were  out  — 

Cared  not  for  that  a  pin ; 
But  it  veied  his  soul  that  folks  should  think 

That  he  meant  to  keep  in. 

«  I'll  not  stay  in !  1*11  not  stay  in  1 

There  is  no  power  on  earth  — 
Nopower,  I  say,  that  has  the  force 

To  keep  me  in  my  berth  1 

**  With  grief,  with  sorrow,  and  with  rage 

I  hear  the  people  say, 
That  I  wish  my  colleagues  to  depart 

And  myself  in  place  to  stay. 

"  But  here  I  vow — I  swear  —  protest, 

That  they  will  find  it  vain 
Who  ask  me,  even  on  bended  knee. 

On  woolsack  to  remain/' 

O  loudly  did  the  bar  all  laugh 
When  thus  they  heard  him  talk ; 

Said  they,  *'  In  England  not  a  man 
But  is  bent  to  see  you  walk. 

*'  If  you  won't  go,  the  case  is  plain, 

For  here's  the  Duke*s  decree. 
Which  says,  he  gives  you  to  turn  out 

Till  to-morrow's  clock  strikes  three.'' 

Down  went  the  tears  o'er  his  leathern  &ce. 
And  up  went  his  leathern  nose ; 

And  *^  Oh  1"  quoth  he,  "  my  piteous  case 
Is  past  all  other's  woes  1 

**  I  am  turned  out  at  an  hour,  although 

I  wish  to  hear  many  a  case, 
Which  can't  be  by  others  heard  as  well, 

When  I  have  left  my  place." 
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When  tbis  was  heard,  the  bar  arose, 

And  begged  his  grief  to  cease ; 
For  not  a  client  they  had  alive 

Desired  to  disturb  his  peace. 

«« I  go !"  he  cried,  and  then  he  sighed, 

"  But  'tis  my  joy  to  find, 
That  when  this  hell  upon  earth  I  leave, 

I  leave  no  cause  benind." 

And  the  bar  burst  out  in  a  loud,  loud  laugh, 

And  cried, "  That  tale  is  true ; 
For  none  but  a  fool  would  have  brought  a  case 

To  be  heard,  my  lord,  by  you  I" 

And  so  with  many  a  tear  and  groan 

Out  went  the  Baron  Brougham ; 
And  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  came 

Lord  Lyndhurst  in  his  room. 


PYTTE  THE  THIRD. 

There  was  a  moaning  sad  and  fierce 

At  the  valiant  Lumber  Troop, 
And  Colonel  Charles  upraised  his  goose 

*Gainst  Wellington  cock-a-hoop. 

The  Lumberers  came  in  vast  array. 

With  pots  of  porter  armed  ; 
And  the  clinking  of  the  metal  stout 

All  Johnson's  Court  alarmed. 

[John  BuUf  afiriglited  at  the  sound. 

Shook  for  its  Tory  tackle, 
And  would  have  fled,  if  not  closely  bound 

To  the  spot  by  Hook  and  Shackle.] 

And  all  as  fiir  as  far  Shoe  Lane 

The  desperate  sorrow  went ; 
And  Corporal  Taylor  lefl  his  press. 

To  give  his  sorrows  vent. 

['<  Keep  up  the  flame  1"  the  corporal  said  — 

"  My  motto's  Alereflammam  ; 
And  to  every  pothouse  round  Til  go. 

With  my  speeching  powers  to  bam  'em."] 

In  the  Coger's  Hall,  in  the  Coger's  Hall, 

In  the  Lane  of  good  St.  Bride, 
Does  Corporal  Taylor,  of  Shoe  Lane, 

Next  valiantly  preside. 

For  the  Common  Council  a  demand 

Does  Corporal  Taylor  make ; 
And  with  many  a  word  of  sharp  rebuke. 

Makes  Alderman  Winchester  shake. 

Corporal  Taylor  marches  next 

Tne  Middlesex  men  to  meet; 
And  just  thirteen  of  the  Middlesex  men 

Does  Corporal  Taylor  meet. 

To  Pancras  Corporal  Taylor  goes  ; 
To  Marylebone  hies  he ; 
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In  Lambeth,  Corporal  Taylor's  nose 
All  burnished  with  ale  we  see. 

Taylor,  like  Hotspur,  of  himself 

Makes  wonderful  division ; 
And  over  the  town  this  type  of  renown 

Is  a  walking  opposition. 

Greek  Galloway  1  Greek  Galloway  1 

For  honour's  sake  come  prick  fast  1 
Sure  you  should  be  a  full  energy, 

Since  the  Chancellor  gave  you  a  breakfast  1 

And,  oh  !  lickspittles  all  and  some, 

You  various-tiibed  commissioners ! 
Do  rise,  and  make  a  wondrous  noise 

For  those  who  were  your  provisioner* ! 

Ned  Chadwick,  once  of  penny-a-line, 

Under-footman  to  Tom  Haynes, 
Do,  for  your  kind  provider's  sake, 

£mploy  your  battered  brains. 

[Many  verses  are  lost  here  by  the  injury  of  time,  in  which  it  is  supposed  the 
poet  had  mentioned  several  gentlemen,  who,  by  the  means  of  the  government 
without  patronage,  had  been  induced  to  lend  their  gratuitous  and  patriotic 
assistance  to  the  late  government,  and  might,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  give  it  a 
lift  on  occasion.    The  poem  somewhat  abniptly  renews  Uius :] 

And  poor  Lord  Fordwich  marches  off; 

A  day  and  a  night  was  he. 
Under  my  Lord  of  Palmerston, 

A  Sec.  of  low  degree. 

But  he  was  not  the  first,  I  ween, 

Of  his  noble  femily, 
Whose  lot  to  be  under  Palmerston 

Or  day  or  night  chanced  to  be. 

Take  up  a  mourning  for  Mounsey  Rolfe, 

Solicitor  of  a  week, 
Who  has  paid  his  fees,  and  at  his  ease 

Penibyn  he  now  must  seek; 

And  if  for  Penrhyn  he's  cast  out, 

As  well  may  come  to  pass, 
O  Mounsey  Rolfe,  how  very  like 

Art  thou  unto  an  ass ! 

[Tlie  other  stanzas  here  are  somewhat  personal.  The  author  indulges  in 
emarks  on  the  chances  of  the  return  of  his  old  butts,  the  Red-Tapes,  to  office ; 
and  has  one  or  two  most  reprehensible  rhymes  on  "Twiss.  We  think  it  quite 
raremature  to  publish  these  stanzas,  but  we  keep  them  against  the  day  of  need. 
There  are  also  some  acrimonious  remarks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Goulburn,  Herries, 
Croker,  Dawson,  &c.  he,  which  had,  we  think,  be  better  omitted.  The  con- 
clusion is  couched  in  a  strain  of  piety  :] 

So  the  Whigs  are  out,  and  the  Duke  is  in, 

And  I  ask  you,  *'  Who's  afraid  ?" 
And  may  God  save  King  William  the  Fourth, 
And  likewise  Queen  Adelaide !  M.  O'D. 

Paulo  Majora. 

vol.  x.  no.  lx.  3  c 
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November  26, 1834. 

All  the  simpletons  in  the  three  kingdoms  hare  been  ranning  about,  for  eight 
or  ten  days  past,  asking  of  each  other,  in  idiot  astonishment,  bow  the  late  disso- 
lution of  the  Whig  ministry  came  to  happen  ? 

Just  as  wise  would  it  be  to  demand  a  clear  and  sufficient  reason  why  an 
Alpine  avalanche  came  to  fall  at  one  particular  moment;  or,  to  find  a  more 
fitting  simile,  just  as  rationally  might  we  be  desired  to  explain  why,  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  above  all  others,  your  children's  house  of  (»rds  chanced  to  vanish 
horn  the  sight  ? 

Who  \hBX  was  in  possession  of  his  senses  has  been  ignorant,  for  these  eighteen 
months  past,  that  the  strength  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  Whig  ministry,  was  suf- 
fering a  regular  and  rapid  decay  ?  Or  who  can  have  been  blind  to  the  fiict,  that 
the  opposing  parties  oetween  which  it  was  and  is  their  fate  to  be  ground  to 
powder — the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Republicans,  alias,  the  Tories  and  the 
Iladicals  ^-  have  been  as  constantly  and  as  rapidly  gaining  ground  upon  them  ? 
Now  the  end  of  this  state  of  things  was  not  the  less  inevitable,  because  the  vain 
and  foolish  hopes  of  those  who  dreaded  to  know  the  truth  made  them  imagine 
the  day  of  doom  to  be  far  distant. 

The  Whigs  are  gone  for  ever.  If  it  be  still  asked,  What  was  the  immediate 
cause  operating  at  this  particular  instant  ?  we  can  only  point,  as  a  matter  obvious 
to  every  one,  to  the  strong  and  clear  sense  and  judgment  of  the  king. 

Lonl  Melbourne  had  declared — Joseph  Hume  had  declared  —  the  Whig 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared,  no  longer  since  than  last  July, 
that  it  was  mere  folly  to  think  of  their  being  able  to  conduct  the  public  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons  without  Lord  Althorp.  What  was  more  natural, 
then  —  what  more  inevitable,  than  that  the  king,  when  Lord  Melbourne  came 
down  to  him  to  arrange  matters  on  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp,  should  ask, 
aod  rather  more  inquisitively  than  usual,  how  it  was  proposed  to  get  over  a  di^ 
ficulty  which,  four  months  before,  they  had  one  and  all  declared  to  be  altogether 
insuperable  ? 

Equally  clear  was  it,  that,  with  diminished  forces  and  increasing  oppositioiip 
Lord  Melbourne  could  give  the  king  no  assurance  that  the  coming  session  should 
be  more  prosperous  than  the  last,  in  which,  as  every  one  knows,  the  ministiy 
was  twice  dissolved  in  the  very  midst  of  an  important  question :  Nay,  his  lord- 
ship could  do  no  otherwise  than  admit  that,  in  place  of  expecting  a  more  peaceful 
or  comfortable  session,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  one  more  difficult  aod 
of  more  doubtful  results. 

How  natural,  theny  for  his  majes^  to  rejoin,  that  with  such  a  prospect  he 
could  by  no  means  be  satisfied  1  How  natural,  remembering  that  be  had  been 
twice  or  thrice  left,  in  the  midst  of  a  session,  without  a  ministry, — to  resolve  that, 
rather  than  encounter  such  circumstances  again,  he  would  embrace  the  oppoitii- 
nity  which  the  present  vacation  afforded,  of  forming  a  cabinet  which  shoula  give 
him  some  prospect  of  a  peaceful  close  to  his  reign  I 

However,  it  is  needless  to  carry  our  speculations  farther.  The  ''  all-glorious,'' 
the  immortal  "  Reform  Ministry f**  is  at  an  end ;  and  the  king  has  called  to  bis 
tide,  in  this  his  hour  of  need,  his  most  illustrious  subject,  **  the  foremost  man  of 
«H  this  age,*'  Arthur,  Dusk  of  WELLiHOTOjr. 

It  would  be  merely  tedious  for  us,  coming  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  week 
after  the  event,  to  dwell  on  the  congratulations  which  filled  the  day,  "  from  mora 
to  dewy  eve;*'  or  on  the  admiration  witli  which  the  people  were  inspired  at  bis 
grace's  promptitude  and  decision  in  carrying  into  full  efiect  his  sovereign's 
wishes.  In  one  word,  and  as  an  index  and  memoranda  of  the  actual  state  of 
public  feeling,  be  it  recorded,  that  the  fall  in  the  public  funds,  even  on  the 
astounding  news  that  the  reform  ministry  was  totally  dissolved,  and  that  the 
country  was  without  a  government,  was  just  three-quarters  per  cent ;  simply 
because  the  announcement  was  accompanied  by  the  intelligence  that  the  *'  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  sent  for."   And  further,  that  when  it  became,  known  that 
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bis  grace  had  accepted  the  task  imposed  on  him  by  his  sovereign,  the  price  of 
stocks  roee  to  horn  a  quarter  to  a  half  per  cent  higher  than  it  had  been  when 
we  had  an  entire  cabinet  of  fourteen  Whigs,  comfortably  nestling  in  Downing 
Street. 

But  enough  of  the  past !  and  enough,  quite  enough,  of  the  Whigs  1  Far 
more  interesting  is  it  to  cast  our  eye  forward,  and  to  think  for  a  few  moments  o& 
the  probable  destinies  that  await  us. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  holds  the  fate  of  the  country  in  his  hands.  The 
Whigs  are  utterly  paralysed ;  the  Radicals  are  raising  a  small  disturbance  in 
Field  Lane  and  Bethnal  Green,  but  nobody  minds  them.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  education  and  intelligence  of  England  are  pausing,  some  with  eager  hope, 
some  with  doubt  and  hesitation,  but  all  with  a  perfect  willingness  to  wait  for  a 
proper  development  of  his  intended  course,  and  a  clear  intention  not  to  commit 
themselves  until  that  development  is  furnished. 

And  our  own  views  and  feelings  are  of  the  same  class.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  twice  grieved  and  disappointed  us :  but  our  gratitude  for  his  services 
is  not  exhausted  —  nor  our  respect  for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  character 
abated — nor  our  willingness  to  receive  him  as  our  leader  worn  out.  Quite  ready 
and  anxious  are  we  to  **  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  and  to  follow  him  with  truth 
and  loyalty  to  the  end  of  his  or  of  our  career. 

But  we  can  only  follow  him  in  the  path  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  public 
honour;  nor  should  we  expect  ever  to  nnd  him  leading  in  any  other  course* 
Bat  twice  has  he  been  led,  and,  we  feel  convinced,  against  his  better  judgment, 
out  of  that  coarse.    One  more  such  error  would  terminate  his  political  career. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  we  would  add  a  few  words,  and  recur,  not  willingly, 
but  with  reluctance,  to  the  painful  story  of  the  past.  In  the  Duke's  own  native 
sense  and  sound  judgment  we  have  the  greatest  confidence ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  disadvantages  of  his  elevated  station,  that  he  is  precluded  from 
mingling  with  the  people,  and  from  learning  any  thing  of  their  wants,  or  of  their 
general  feelings  and  impressions.  He  is  consequently  reduced  to  rely  much 
npon  the  impressions  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  friends,  and  by  the  public  press ; 
and  wofully  have  both  these  sources  of  information  deceived  him  1  The  errors  of 
1829  and  1830  are  clearly  traceable  to  these  authors  of  deceit,  and  we  already 
discern  the  working  of  the  same  organs  of  mischief. 

We  have  already  said,  that  we  would  willingly  leave  the  course  to  be  now 
adopted  to  be  indicated  by  him,  who  is,  perhaps,  naturally,  the  most  clear-sighted 
man  living.  But  the  authors  of  error  and  discord  will  not  so  leave  it.  Already 
are  they  assiduously  employed  in  endeavouring  to  misleiad ;  to  give  a  fi&lse  im- 
pression of  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind ;  and  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
ruinous  courses  which  they  would  recommend  are  essentially  required  by  the 
dictates  of  ^'political  expediency.'' 

How,  then,  can  we  be  silent?  Does  it  betray  any  want  of  confidence  in  him 
whom  we  willingly  accept  as  our  leader,  and  to  whom  we  offer  all  loyal  service, 
to  tell  him  that  traitors  and  false  friends  are  at  work ;  and  that  efforts  are  making 
on  every  side  to  draw  him  from  the  one  straight  path  which  leads  to  safety  and 
to  honour  ?  Is  it  to  express  distrust  of  his  judgment  when  we  merely  ask  him 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  and  our  enemies ;  or,  at  least,  if  be  listens  to  the  deceit, 
to  grant  an  audience  also  to  truth  and  loyalty? 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  future  without  some  reference  to  the  past.  The 
Tories  of  Englana  —  beyond  all  comparison  the  strongest  parW  in  the  country — 
were  split  and  divided  by  their  leaders  in  1829  ;  and  in  tne  following  year  were 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Is  it  not  proof  of  loyalty  enough,  if  we  now  profess  our 
readiness  to  rally  once  more  under  the  same  leaders?  May  we  not  add  our 
bumble  request,  that  we  may  not  again  be  sacrificed  to  the  same  erroneous  views? 

There  is  now  open  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  to  whomsoever,  in  bis 
grace's  room,  and  by  his  grace's  recommendation,  may  become  premier  of 
England,  the  brightest  career  that  ever  opened  to  the  mind  of  mortal  man. 
There  is  also  close  at  hand  a  by-path,  which  leads  to  the  lowest  degradation. 
So  clear  is  the  case,  so  impossible  does  it  appear  to  go  wrong,  that  we  should 
judge  our  counsel  to  amount  to  impertinence,  were  it  not  that  vehement 
entreaties  are  already  heard,  urging  our  rulers,  hardly  yet  appointed,  to  turn  at 
once  into  the  by-path,  which  inevitably  ends  in  their  perdition. 
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We  h«Te  mid  that  the  past  must  be  appealed  to,  to  indicate  the  fiituie. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  induced,  contrary,  as  we  now  know,  to  his  own 
iudgment,  to  make  a  great  concession  in  1829.  This  was  the  first  error.  Sood 
becoming  sensible  of  it,  in  1930  he  determined  to  concede  nothing  more.. 
This  was  the  second  error.  The  first  split  and  divided  the  Tory  parly ;  the 
seoond  utterly  stultified  them,  for  the  time,  with  the  country  at  large. 

There  was  equal  error,  here,  in  what  was  g^ranted,  and  in  what  was  withheld. 
The  concession  made  was  one  of  principle ;  whereas  a  principle,  as  matters  of 
right  and  wrong  change  not,  can  never  safely  be  conceded.  The  oonceasioa 
refused  was  one  of  practical  detail  merely  ;  and,  when  properly  examined  and 
guarded,  no  danger  can  arise  from  granting  such  a  point.  Yet  the  first,  upon 
which  concession  ought  never  to  have  been  thought  of,  was  yielded ;  while  the 
second,  which  ought  to  have  been  entertained  and  dealt  with  as  a  pert  of  the 
duty  of  the  government,  was  resolutely  denied  I 

Catholic  Emancipation  was  an  unpopular  question  with  the  country: 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  a  popular  one.  Yet  the  first  was  conceded,  and  the 
last  refused.  If  a  plan  had  oeen  studiously  contrived  for  damaging  and  almost 
destroying  the  Tory  party  among  the  people,  nothing  more  efiective  than  this 
course  of  conduct  could  have  been  thought  of. 

But  to  return  to  Uie  present  moment,  and  to  eoteider  the  present  state  of 
things.  We  have  at  this  instant  both  false  friends  and  open  enemies  conspiring 
to  urge  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  repeat  this  very  same  career  of  fatuity. 
We  find  in  every  journal  we  take  up,  both  endeavours  to  incite  him  to  refuse  all 
reasonable  and  practical  ameliorations,  and  also  arguments  to  induce  him  to 
ruinous  and  fatal  concessions  of  principle. 

To  come  to  particulars.  First,  we  have  Lord  Durham,  and  at  his  heels  a 
troop  of  curs,  vociferating,  **  Let  us  have  a  downright,  Tory,  anti-reform^  admi- 
aistration — one  that  we  can  understand.*' 

Doubtless  this  would  exactly  suit  the  purposes  of  the  worthy  and  noble 
Lord  Durham.  Of  course,  there  is  no  idea  whatever  of  any  persoao/ views  or 
advantages  in  this  very  kind  and  disinterested  advice  tendered  by  the  noble  lord. 

But  we  beg  to  inform  the  said  Lord  Durham,  that  the  most  downright, 
thorough-going  Tory  government,  is  not,  therefore^  by  any  kind  of  necessity, 
an  anti-reforming  government.  The  noble  lord  knows  this  quite  as  well  as  we  do. 
He  knows  that  there  stands  in  Pall  Mall  a  pillar  erected  to  one  of  the  firmest 
Tories  of  his  day,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  for  his  various  most  useful  r^brm*  m 
the  army.  He  knows  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  will  probably  lead  the  new 
administration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  grounds  half  nis  fame  on  his  variont 
reformtf  both  in  the  law  and  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment. He  knows  that  long  before  the  Whig  ministry  and  the  Whig  Reftmn-biU 
were  thought  of,  all  the  principal  organs  of  Toryism,  as  lar  at  the  press  waa 
concerned,  and  many  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Toryism  in  parliament,  were  quite 
as  earnest  and  as  serviceable  in  the  cause  of  reform  as  John  George  Lambton,  Esq^ 
He  is  quite  aware  that  Frasert  Magazine  in  England,  BUickwooifs  in  Scotland^ 
th^'Sttmdard  newspaper,  Lord  Winchelsea  and  o&iers  in  parliam^t,  had  warmly 
uiged  on  reform,  when  scarcely  a  Whig  in  either  country  had  wagged  a  finger 
for  years  together.  And  yet,  fixing  upon  the  one  solitary  error  committed  by  die 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1830,  he  loudly  calls  for  a  ministry  built  upon  that 
foundation.  Aware  that  the  accession  of  his  own  party  to  power  was  chiefly 
owing  to  that  single  error,  he  vehemently  entreats  a  perseverance  in  a  similar 
course.  Can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than  the  motive?  Can  it  be  possible  for 
any  statesman  or  statesmen  to  fall  into  a  trap  thus  set  and  baited  before  their  eyes? 

This  is  the  open  enemy,  aiming  to  urge  his  antagonist,  by  a  false  view  of  his 
situation,  to  fix  upon  an  untenable  position.  More  dangerous,  however,  is  the 
professed  friend.  The  Courier,  and  some  other  would-be  advocates  of  the  new 
administration,  profess  to  be  certain  that  measures  of  practical  reform  will  foe 
adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  in  the  first  rank  of  iikeae  practical 
reforms  they  place  the  surrender  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
taking  of  the  Popish  priests  into  the  pay  of  the  state  / 

If  a  downright  negative  given  to  all  hopes  of  rational  amelioration  would  be 
fetal  in  a  very  short  period  to  the  new  administratjon,  this  kind  of  reform  wooW 
be  mstant  destruction.     Scarcely  could  any  administration  expect  to  survive 
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anQtber  eighl-ond^fortj  lioun,  that  could  summon  up  tbc  audacity  to  TCBturt 
«fpon  sueh  a  proposition. 

And  these  are  the  two  leading  ideas  thrown  out  for  the  guidance  of  the 
incipient  administration  1  They  are  to  be,  as  to  all  practical  abuses,  an  anii^ 
rrfmimng  government; — but  they  are  to  give  up  the  Church  of  Ireland;  and 
tibey  are  to  take  the  incendiary  priests  of  that  country  into  their  pay  1  And  thi» 
sort  of  exhibition  of  combined  folly  and  knavery  is  to  be  passed  off  as  a  Tory 
gaventmemt  /     But  it  ahall  not,  while  Frater*t  Magaime  lives  and  thrives. 

We  would  entreat,  however,  of  all  our  readers,  that  they  would  not  imagin«i 
us  to  apprdiend  the  least  intention  of  this  kind  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
or  even  the  least  probability  of  it  from  any  one.  But  we  should  be  wanting  in 
our  duty,  if  we  dia  not  fairly  warn  all  parties  that  such  notions  as  these  are  en- 
tertained ;  and  that  such  recommendations  are  constantly  urged  upon  his  grace/ 
and  that  by  parties  possessing  his  ear  and  a  portion  of  his  confidence.  We  have 
not,  however,  the  least  apprehension  that  these  things  will  seriously  be  attempted ; 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment being  permitted  to  go  on,  even  for  a  week,  if  it  were  attempted.  But 
having  thus  explained  our  views  as  to  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  we  will  now 
add  a  few  worus  touching  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  course  which  now  lies  open  to  the  new  administration  is  of  the  clearest 
and  most  obvious  chaiacter.  Whether  any  public  declaration  of  views  and  inten- 
tions be  made  or  not— a  point  on  which  much  might  be  said, — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  very  first  day  of  the  next  session  of  pariiament  ought  not  to  be 
suficfed  to  pass  over,  without  such  a  clear  development  of  the  intentions  of  the 
government  as  may  put  the  country  in  possession  of  the  real  question  at  issue. 

This  development  ought  to  be  most  full  and  explicit  on  these  two  gremt 
pomt$ :  1,  That  practical  Reform  will  be  honestly  and  earnestly  carried  into 
eiect  in  every  department ;  2,  That  no  tampering  witb/ufutoinento/  principles  will 
be  tolerated  under  the  pretence  of  reform. 

On  the  first  point,  we  must  again  remark,  that  the  main  effort  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  party  at  the  present  moment  is  to  force  upon  the  Tories  that  character 
which  they  have  never  knowingly  and  voluntarily  assumed  or  deserved,  of  being 
**  mUi^rtformert,^  But  nothing  can  be  more  dishonest  than  this  attempt.  Tak^ 
the  cleigy,  for  instance,  who  are  always  represented  as  the  chiefest  and  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  reform ;  and  hear  the  Rev.  T.  Mmmen  Sutton^  at  the 
Asbford  meeting.  **  With  respect  to  churcK-reformj  he  would  say,  that  th€ 
clergy  uU  expected  it ;  but  that  they  wished  it  to  come  from  their^/riendk,  and  not 
from  their  enemiet^— from  those  who  wished  to  amende  and  not  from  those  who 
wished  to  deUroyJ' 

This  is  the  feeling  of  all  true  Tories.  They  have  been  in  the  attitude  of  op- 
poseis  of  reform  for  three  or  four  years  past ;  because  every  plan  of  reform  which 
was  put  forward  tended  to  weaken  and  impair  our  institutions,  instead  of  invigo* 
rating  and  strengthening  them.  Two  plans,  for  instance,  of  church-reform  in 
Ireland  were  brought  forward  by  the  Whigs,  in  one  of  which  they  succeeded, 
while  in  the  other  they  failed.  The  first  suppressed  ten  bishoprics,  and  threw  the 
payment  of  the  churoh-rates  upon  the  clergy  themselves  i  This  was  the  first  step 
m  reform,  and  a  pretty  fair  sample  it  was  of  the  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
church,  of  those  who  brought  it  forwards.  The  second  took  a  bolder  flight,  and 
proposed  that  the  clergy  sliould  at  once  give  up  ttoo-fifikM  of  tlieir  revenues,  as  a 
premium  for  being  permitted  to  retain  the  remainder!  So  much  for  Whig 
cbnroh-rg/brm. 

But  now  we  say  to  the  new  administration,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Manners  Sutton, — *<  The  clergy  all  expect  church-reform  at  your  hands."  They 
do  not  deprecate  it ;  they  desire  it  without  delay  and  without  stint. 

But  what  is  the  reform  that  ought  to  be  proposed  ?  It  is  just  the  filling  up  the 
beautiful  outline  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  It  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  supply  of  religious  instruction  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  revenues  of  die  diurch  so  as  to  answer  most  efficiently  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

Instead  of  suppressing  bishoprics,  we  want  more  created.  Instead  of  leaving 
churches  to  fall  to  decay,  we  want  more— hundreds  more — erected.  Why  is  it 
that  dissent  rears  its  head  with  such  boldness  at  the  present  moment  ?    Not  be- 
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cause  the  people  heve,  of  their  own  aoooti,  (bnaken  her ;  but  because  in  sodi 
vast  masses  of  population  as  are  gathered  together  in  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  and 
Binningham,  ana  our  other  manufacturing  towns,  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  have  not  been  provided  for  them. 
Hence  the  growth  of  meeting-houses ;  hence  the  strength  and  audacity  ofdis* 
sent ;  hence  the  obvious  and  pressing  necessity  for  such  a  church-reform  as  shall 
remedy,  and  not  increase,  that  deficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  while  wants  of  this  description  have  been 
permitted  to  exist  unattended  to,  a  great  augmentation  has  now  and  then  taken 
place  in  ecclesiastical  endowments,  here  and  there,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  being  reaped  by  the  community.  Building-leases  will  sometimes  fall 
in,  and  prebendaries  and  canons  become  enriched,  while  little  or  nothing  is 
done  to  render  these  (unds  available  to  religious  purposes. 

The  people,  therefore,  meaning  thereby  not  the  mere  multitude,  do  earnestly 
desire  a  laige  and  efficient  church  reform ;  and  the  clergy  themselves  "  all  look 
for  it."  They  desire  to  see  our  moral  wastes  cultivated ;  and  the  establishment 
made,  what  it  ought  to  be,  itMcient  for  the  wants  of  the  community.  They  ex- 
pect, that  any  fiii^s  that  may  be  needed  for  these  purposes  shall  be  taken  in  the 
first  instance  from  such  surplus  revenues  as  the  church  may  hersdf  possess; 
and  in  case  a  deficiency  should  still  exist,  they,  the  people,  by  their  represen- 
tatives in  pariiament,  wUl  readily  nqfply  that  deficiency.  We  will  answer  for 
this.  Let  the  people  only  see  that  a  real,  honest  church-reform  is  intended^  and 
they  will  not  be  parsimonious  in  supplying  the  necessary  means. 

But  any  such  plan  must  embrace  the  raising  all  *^  livings"  to  a  Uvmg  income; 
and  then  requiring  that  their  duties  shall  be  actually  performed  by  those  who 
undertake  them.  These  augmentations  may  be  afibrded,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  levy,  as  in  Ireland,  upon  such  benefices  as  have  more  wealth  than  is  need- 
ful. But  here  also  we  will  again  add, — let  the  church  perform  her  part,  and  the 
people  will  not  be  backward  in  theirs. 

Another  branch  of  reform  which  requires  no  delay,  is  that  which  concerns  the 
regulations  of  Corporatumt.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  matter  is  to  recall 
the  absurd  commission  now  sitting,  and  to  save  the  country  any  continuance  of 
the  immense  expense  which,  for  no  earthly  purpose,  has  been  and  still  is  going 
on  in  that  matter. 

Nothing  more  disgraceful  was  ever  seen  in  England,  than  the  progress  of 
this  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  ministry.  Two  years  ago  they  concocted 
a  new  corporation-bill.  It  had  many  fiiults,  doubtless ;  but  a  few  weeks'  dis- 
cussion, in  and  out  of  parliament,  would  have  removed  these,  and  would  have 
settled  this  question :  instead  of  which  we  have  had  a  set  of  commissioners  tra- 
versing the  country  at  an  expense  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  oollectiog  an 
immense  mass  of  useless  evidence,  which  no  living  creature  will  ever  read.  And 
bad  the  Whigs  continued  in  office,  the  end  of  the  whole  concern  would  have 
been,  that  they  would  have  been  al  last  obliged  to  do  in  1840,  what  &ey  might 
just  as  well  have  done  in  1832. 

But  wliat  has  been  the  real  motive  in  all  this  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  necessity 
of  feeding  such  people  as  Parkes  of  Birmingham,  Rushion  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
other  worthies  employed  on  this  job.  But  the  main  difficulty  lay  deeper.  It 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  — 

The  great  object  which  at  first  was  kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of  a 
corporation-bill  by  the  reform  ministry, — ^was  the  setting  up,  if  possible.  Whig 
corporations  oyer  all  the  towns  returning  membera  to  parliament.  But  this, 
which  at  first  view  seemed  easy  enough,  was  soon  found  to  be  all  but  impossible. 
And  for  this  simple  reason,  that  there  is  in  fact  no  Whig  party  among  the  peojpU. 
Consequently,  as  the  population  of  every  town  is  made  up  more  or  less  of  Tories 
and  Radicals,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  contrive  a  plan  which  should  not  throw 
the  management  of  affiiirs  into  the  hands  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  the 
plan  was  a  "  popular''  one,  leaning  to  universal  sufirage,  then  all  our  corpora- 
tions would  be  Radical.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  restricted  by  a  reference 
to  property  and  payment,  then,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  our  corporations  would 
have  been  Tory. 

In  this  difficulty  the  Whigs  have  been  kept  suspended  for  more  than  two 
yeara.    But  is  it  any  difficulty  with  the  Tories  ?    Are  they  to  be  prevented  from 
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adopting  a  bill  printed  and  laid  before  parliament  by  the  reform  ministry,  by  a 
fear  that  it  may  throw  the  sway  in  most  corporate  towns  too  much  into  the 
hands  of  their  own  friends  ?    Surely  not. 

How  plain  and  easy,  then,  is  the  path  which  lies  before  the  new  administra- 
tion. What  should  prevent  Church'Keform  and  Corporation-Reform  from  being 
both  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  first  day  of  the  coming 
session? 

But  with  these  manifestations  of  the  greatest  willingness  to  amend,  there 
should  also  be  given  a  clear  and  distinct  avowal  of  a  determination  not  to  abandon 
ihejimdamental principles  of  our  institutions.  I  f  we  are  to  maintain  our  Protestant 
established  church,  let  us  do  it  consistently,  and  with  a  firm  adherence  to  that 
protest  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  her  existence.  On  civil  grounds,  we  must 
tolerate  the  Piapists  among  us ;  but  on  religious  grounds  we  can  have  no  intei^ 
course,  no  dealing  with  their  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  least  alliance  or  connexion 
with  her  priesthood  —  an  idea  obviously  entertained  in  some  quarters — would 
put  an  ena  to  our  Protestant  character;  and  when  this  had  been  abandoned,  there 
could  be  no  pretence  for  maintaining  a  Protestant  church  a  single  twelvemonth 
longer. 

We  dwell  upon  this  point,  because  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  project  of 
illying  the  Irish  priests  with  the  state  is  a  favourite  one  in  some  quarters.  But, 
if  it  be  ever  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  it  will  assuredly  ruin  the  statesman 
or  the  party  that  undertakes  it.  The  Whigs  felt  this ;  and  while  their  wishes 
were  decidedly  in  its  favour,  their  prudence  held  them  back.  But  for  a  Tory 
administration  to  make  the  attempt,  would  be  nothing  less  than  downright  sui- 
cidal madness.  At  least  five-sixths  of  the  Tory  party  among  the  people  are  men 
of  some  religious  principles,  or  at  least  of  some  religious  notions  and  prejudices. 
AH  these  are  opposed  to  Popery.  The  ruin  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  last 
administration  was  sealed  on  the  day  when,  by  carrying  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief-bill,  he  had  disgusted  and  alienated  these,  his  b^t  support.  His  own 
forces  were  divided  and  scattered  by  his  own  act.  The  hollow  friendship  of  the 
Whigs  kept  his  ministry  up,  with  a  kind  of  unnatural  life,  for  a  single  session ; 
but  Uie  moment  an  excuse  was  given,  this  hypocritical  support  vras  withdrawn, 
and  the  Whigt  triumphed  in  his  fall.  But  it  cannot,  surely,  be  possible  for  the 
same  error  to  be  repeated.  If  it  were,  its  punishment  would  be  even  more  im- 
mediate. ReptI  and  alienate  the  Tories  of  England  once  more ;  you  will  not 
find  a  Whig  paity  so  willing  now  to  support  a  "  Tory  ministry  acting  on  Whig 
principles,"  even  through  a  single  session. 

We  hare  indicated  a  sufficient  outline  of  the  policy  which  common  sense 
would  dictate  under  present  circumstances.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
would  urge  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament  without  any  previous  public 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  new  ministry.  We  cannot  think  this  wise.  It 
would  compel  the  country  to  decide  before  the  real  question  at  issue  was  well 
understood.  And  if  the  experiment  failed,  or  a  majority  too  small  to  enable 
the  new  ministry  to  carry  on  the  public  business  was  the  result, — what  remedy 
would  remain  ?    A  second  dissolution  could  not  be  resorted  to. 

No  1  let  the  cabinet  rather  resolve  to  meet  the  House  of  Commons  with  such 
measures  as  may  carry  with  them  their  own  recommendation,  and  the  good 
wishes  of  the  country.  Opposition  will  thus  be  neutralised.  And  what,  indeed, 
is  there  to  fear  ?  The  last  great  division  of  the  House,  in  July,  was  235  for 
Althorp  and  Spring  Rice,  and  171  for  P^l  and  Stanley.  Is  a  majority  like  this 
insurmountable?    Surely  not. 

Commence,  then,  with  propositions  which  may  be  at  once  Conservative  and 
ameliorating.  Prove  to  the  country,  by  acts,  that  the  Tories  are  not  Anti- 
Reformers  ;  and  then  if  a  factious  and  carping  opposition  rears  its  head,  dissolve 
withonl  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  the  country  will  do  its  duty. 
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I. 

Wc  have  not  quite  come  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  a  new  one  we'll  have  ere  our  next  will  appear  ; 

We  think  34  to  the  dust  should  not  pass 

Without  one  last  toast  to  illumine  our  glass. 

And  what  is  the  toast  that  events  on  the  wing 

Should  suggest  as  the  first?    It  is — God  save  the  Kiko! 

CHORDS. 

And  what  is  the  toast  which  events  on  the  wing 

Should  si^[gest  as  the  &st?    It  is— God  save  thb  KimoI 

II. 

And  God  save  the  Queen,  too— no  treason,  we  think, 

If  the  health  of  that  lady  we  venture  to  drink. 

Lord  Durham  and  Co.  they  may  hoot  at  her  name, 

And  his  Countess  look  on,  and  not  blush  at  the  shame ; 

But  such  blockheads  and  brutes  to  the  winds  we  may  €ing — 

Here's  the  Queen,  my  good  fellows,  with  God  save  the  King  1 

CHORUS. 

But  such  blockheads  and  brutes  to  the  winds  we  may  fling — 
Here's  the  Queen,  my  good  fellows,  and  God  save  the  Kiko  ! 

III. 

God  save  him,  because  at  a  moment  of  need 

Our  country  from  fraud  and  oppression  be 's  freed. 

Has  sent  all  adrift  the  impostors  and  quacks. 

The  church-robbing  rogues,  the  economist  hacks  — 

Broughams,  Palmerstons,  Rices,  Grants,  all  in  a  string, 

(Would  a  string  were  their  fate!)  so  here's  God  save  the  King  ! 

CHORUS. 

Brougliams,  Palmerstons,  Rices,  Grants,  all  in  a  string, 
(Would  a  string  were  their  (ate  1)  so  here's  God  save  the  King  ! 

IV. 

^le  rogues  are  now  out  to  their  own  fitting  tune. 
And  England  looks  gay  as  the  roses  in  June : 
Who  then  should  we  thank  for  dispelling  the  crew? 
Wliy,  who  ?  Royal  William,  sure  no  one  but  you ! 
Twas  your  nerve,  sense,  and  spirit,  that  settled  the  thing. 
And  got  rid  of  the  rubbish.    Then,  God  save  the  King  ! 

CHORUS. 

Twas  your  nerve,  sense,  and  mirit,  that  settled  the  thing. 
And  got  rid  of  the  rubbish.    Then,  God  save  the  KivoI 

V. 

All  the  honour  is  yours — not  a  mortal  can  doubt  J\ 

Tliat  your  foot  all  unaided  has  kicked  the  Whigs  out ; 

And  out  let  them  stay,  there  to  murmur  and  sneer 

At  him  whom  their  praise  has  bedaubed  through  the  year. 

While  all  else  in  Old  England  shall  merrily  sing — 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen,  and  may  God  save  the  King  ! 

chorus.    . 
While  all  else  in  Old  England  shall  merrily  sing — 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen,  and  may  God  save  the  King  I 

O.Y. 
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